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For  certain  special  purposes,  a  new  em* 
blem  is  being  used  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in 
material  pertaining  to  aviation  cadet  pro¬ 
curement — posters,  booklets  and  adver¬ 
tisements — and  more  recently,  it  has  been 
reproduced  on  the  curtain  and  souvenir 
programs  of  the  AAF  stage  production, 
"Winged  Victory.”  (See  Page  36.) 

The  new  insignia  supplements  but  does 
not  replace  the  fa¬ 
miliar  golden  wings 
and  white  star  on  the 
circular  blue  back¬ 
ground  now  used  as 
a  patch  on  the  left 
sleeve  of  the  uni¬ 
form.  The  present 
sleeve  patch  remains  official. 

Chief  advantage  of  the  new  design  is 
its  ready  identification  as  an  Army  Air 
Forces  emblem.  It  is  to  be  used  in  cases 
where  recognition  by  the  untrained  eye  is 
important.  In  the  new  emblem  the  blue 
background  becomes  elliptical  and  the 
wings  extend  beyond  the  top  of  the  el¬ 
lipse.  The  letters  AAF  appear  across  the 
center  and  the  words  Army  Air  Forces 
are  printed  at  the  bottom. 

Arms  and  Services 

You  will  notice  that  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue  carries  a  letter  from  General 
Arnold  to  ail  AAF  personnel,  announcing 
diat  the  War  Department  has  authorized 
the  elimination  of  arms  and  services 
ranch  distinctions  in  the  AAF.  He  terms 
i.he  authorization  "a  most  important  mile¬ 
stone  for  the  Army  Air  Forces.” 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  now  serving  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  theatre  Air  Forces 
have  arm  or  service  designations  other 
than  Air  Corps. 

To  carry  out  the  War  Department  au¬ 
thorization,  a  study  looking  to  the  orderly 
conversion  to  Air  Corps  of  the  AAF  arms 
and  services  personnel — ASWAAF  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  they  are  known  throughout  the 
service — has  been  undertaken  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Byron  E. 
Gates,  Chief  of  Management  Control. 
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The  committee,  known  as  the  AAF 
Arm  and  Service  Integration  Committee, 
was  created  by  an  AAF  memorandum 
dated  November  9.  Its  mission  is  "to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  transfer  of 
ASWAAF  personnel  to  the  Air  Corps 
and  to  facilitate  the  integration  of 
ASWAAF  units  and  organizations  into 
functionalized  AAF  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions  both  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  overseas.”  The  first  action  taken  by 
the  committee  was  to  recommend  the  de¬ 
tailing  of  all  arm  and  service  officers  into 
the  Air  Corps. 

In  addition  to  General  Gates,  the  com¬ 
mittee  membership  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  Headquarters  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chiefs  of  the  several  AAF 
arms  and  services  affected:  the  Air  Chemi¬ 
cal  Officer,  the  Air  Engineer,  the  Air 
Adjutant  General,  the  Air  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  the  Air  Ordnance  Officer,  the  Air 
Finance  Officer,  the  Air  Judge  Advocate, 
the  Air  Provost  Marshal,  the  Air  Surgeon 
and  the  Air  Communications  Officer. 

Among  other 
things,  the  removal 
of  branch  distinc¬ 
tions  is  expected  to 
eliminate  overlap¬ 
ping  and  duplicating 
activities  and  bring 
about  a  consolidation 
of  similar  activities. 

Examples  of  duplica¬ 
tions  and  expected 
consolidations  are  in 
supply,  maintenance 
and  administrative 
activities,  now  car¬ 
ried  on  separately  by 
each  arm  or  service 
organization  within 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

It  will  mean,  also, 
that  the  number  of 
special  types  of  units 
can  be  reduced  and 
that  command  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  AAF  can 
be  simplified. 

In  his  letter  Gen¬ 


eral  Arnold  assures  ASWAAF  personnel 
that  the  job  of  conversion  and  integration 
would  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly 
over  a  period  of  time.  He  also  assures 
them  that  their  special  skills  will  be 
utilized  to  the  utmost  and  that  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  service  and  advancement 
will  be  broadened  and  enhanced,  limited 
only  by  the  individuals’  abilities. 

All  ASWAAF  personnel  are  affected 
by  the  integration  program  except  medical 
personnel  and  chaplains,  who  according 
to  current  indications  will  continue  in 
their  present  status. 

Reprints  of  Organizational  Chart 

On  the  center  pages  of  Air  Force  this 
month  you  will  find  an  organizational 
chart  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  presented 
to  provide  AAF  personnel  with  a  ready 
reference  to  the  organization  and  recent 
changes  in  command.  Additional  prints 
of  this  chart  have  been  made  available 
through  The  Service  Division,  Air  Force 
Editorial  Office,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 


York  17,  N.  Y.,  to  avoid  the  lifting  of 
the  chart  from  the  magazine.  Publication 
of  an  AAF  organizational  chart  in  the 
May  issue  resulted  in  thousands  of  re¬ 
quests  for  reprints,  which  were  filled  by 
this  office.  We  are  ready  to  provide  simi¬ 
lar  service  this  time. 

By  the  Seat  of  His  Pants 

We  are  told  of  a  Chinese  flyer  and  a 
pilot  of  the  14th  Air  Force  who  spent 
two  days  trying  to  figure  out  the  chicken 
scratches  on  the  instrument  dials  of  a  cap¬ 
tured  Japanese  plane.  After  this  period 
of  concentration  two  heads  were  even 
more  bewildered  than  one.  The  Chinese 
pilot  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew 
as  little  Japanese  as  English — and  the 
AAF  officer  topped  him  by  remaining 
ignorant  of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
With  a  fine  show  of  impatience,  the 
American  climbed  into  the  plane  and 
flew  away. 

The  B-29 

The  first  official  word  on  the  army’s 
newest  super-bomber,  the  B-29,  has 
been  revealed  by  General  H.  H.  Arnold, 
Commanding  General  of  the  AAF.  This 
battleship  of  the  air  is  armed  heavily 
with  multiple-gun  power  turrets  and  is  as. 
far  ahead  of  the  B-17  and  B-24  aircraft 
as  those  two  were  ahead  of  pre-war 
bombers,  it  was  explained. 

The  big  bomber  was  developed  by  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Company  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  AAF  and  the  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command.  Engineering  and  pro¬ 
duction  information  has  been  turned  over 
to  other  major  aircraft  manufacturers  who 
will  produce  the  plane  through  final  as¬ 
sembly,  and  to  other  industrial  concerns 
which  will  handle  sub-assembly  and  parts 


Here's  the  All-American  Bombardier  Cadet 
John  W.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  championship  teams  from  the 
Big  Spring  (Texas)  Bombardier  School,  who 
grabbed  every  trophy  at  the  8th  All-American 
Bombing  Olympics  held  recently  at  Deming,  N. 
Mex.  Competing  against  teams  from  seven  other 
bombing  colleges  the  Big  Spring  boys  won  the 
match  for  the  second  consecutive  time.  Guthrie's 
accuracy  from  8,000  feet  established  a  new 
record  and  won  him  the  All-American  title. 


production.  The  B-29  will  be  powered 
with  Wright  engines  and  use  Hamilton- 
Standard  propellers. 

It  was  made  clear  in  the  General’s 
statement  that  production  of  the  B-17 
and  B-24  aircraft  will  not  be  affected  by 
advent  of  the  B-29  but  will  be  steadily 
increased. 

Opportunity  Knocks  Again 

Men  who  have  been  eliminated  from 
air  crew  training  for  physical  qualifica¬ 
tions  will  be  encouraged  to  learn  that 
War  Department  Circular  No.  271  now 
gives  the  commanding  general,  AAF 
Training  Command,  authority  to  re¬ 
instate  those  men  who  after  re-examina¬ 
tion  are  considered  to  be  physically  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  flying  duty.  This  includes 
those  individuals  mentioned  in  Paragraph 
2a,  AR  615-160,  5  November  1942,  and 
in  paragraphs  3a  and  4a,  AAF  Regula¬ 
tion  50-12,  10  September  1943.  Requests 
for  authority  for  physical  re-examination 
and  reinstatement  will  be  directed  to  the 
Commanding  General,  -  AAF  Training 
Command,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

75s  on  B-25s 

With  the  muzzle  of  a  75  mm  cannon 
set  off-center  in  their  noses,  some  of  our 
B-25s  now  carry  the  mightiest  firing  wal¬ 
lop  our  planes  have  ever  borne  through 
the  sky.  The  War  Department  recently  re¬ 
vealed  that  this  combination  had  brought 
gratifying  results  against  the  Japs  in  New 
Guinea  where  it  destroyed  an  enemy 
transport  plane  coming  in  for  a  landing. 
Later,  five  direct  hits  left  a  large  Jap 
destroyer  in  a  sinking  condition.  The 
cannon-packin’  Mitchell  has  also  been 
used  against  gun  emplacements,  landing 
barges  and  tanks.  One  hit  will  knock  the 
tread  from  any  tank  and  destroy  a  light 
tank.  The  weapon,  similar  to  the  famous 
French  75  of  World  War  I,  has  been 
used  in  forays  at  sea  and  has  proved  valu¬ 
able  against  targets  which  are  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  shells  fired  at  the  sides  than 
to  bombing. 

The  additional  firepower  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  development 
of  a  secret  hydro-spring  recoil  device 
which  makes  the  recoil  practically  negli¬ 
gible,  and  the  extra  armament  does  not 
affect  the  B-25’s  efficiency  in  bombing, 
strafing  or  torpedo  missions.  The  75 
weighs  at  least  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  the  37  mm  cannon  in  the  P-39- 

Covering  Confusion 

From  two  alert  staff  sergeants,  Harry 
A.  Mock  and  Robert  W.  Gold,  Det.  First 
Airways  Communications  Squadron,  Oro- 
ville,  Calif.,  we  have  received  dark  tidings 
concerning  the  back  cover  of  December 
Air  Force.  The  sergeants  comment: 

"There  are  three  pictures  on  the  back 
of  the  December  issue  of  Air  Force. 
The  largest  and  the  smallest  are  ob¬ 
viously  the  December  issues.  The  middle 


picture  showing  the  reclining  soldier  is 
also  designated  as  the  December  issue, 
which  it  cannot  be.  The  middle  picture 
cannot  exist.  It  cannot  be  a  December 
issue  as  the  pictures  are  different.  It  can¬ 
not  be  an  issue  prior  to  December  as  the 
reclining  soldier  is  looking  at  a  December 
issue.  It  cannot  be  a  later  issue  as  it  has 
not  yet  been  published.  If  it  cannot  exist 
it  does  not  exist,  and  honestly  we  don’t 
know  why  we  are  writing  about  it  because 
logically  we  cannot  even  see  it.” 

We  were  so  impressed  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  two  staffs  that  we  submitted 
their  problem  directly  to  Tech.  Sgt.  Roger 
Coster,  Air  Force  photographer,  who 
made  the  pictures.  Under  Coster’s  ex¬ 
planation  we  were  soon  floundering  about 
in  technical  photographies  far  beyond  our 
box-Brownie  understanding.  Doubtless 
there  is  some  perfect  explanation,  we 


don’t  know.  Personally,  we’re  rather  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  idea  of  allowing  it  to 
remain  the  mystery  of  the  reclining 
.soldier  who  didn’t  know  what  month  it 
was.  One  thing  does  exist,  sergeants,  and 
we  hope  this  point  was  free  of  confusion: 
After  you  have  read  Air  Force,  hand  it 
to  another  reader.  "PASS  IT  ON"  is  a 
clear  reality.  That  we  know  to  be  a  fact. 

Highest  Award 

The  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  awarded 
to  Maj.  John  L.  Jerstad,  missing  since  his 
plane  dropped  its  bombs  on  the  Ploesti 
oil  refineries  and  then  crashed  into  the 
target  area. 

The  25-year-old  major  was  born  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  educated  at  North¬ 
western  University.  The  story  of  his  valor 
is  told  in  the  War  Department  citation  as 
follows: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in¬ 
trepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  On  August  1,  1943,  he  served  as  ' 
pilot  of  the  lead  aircraft  in  his  group  in 
a  daring  low  level  attack  against  enemy 
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oil  refineries  and  installations  at  Ploesti, 
Rumania.  Although  he  had  completed 
more  than  his  share  of  missions  and  was 
no  longer  connected  with  this  group,  so 
high  was  his  conception  of  duty  that  he 
volunteered  to  lead  the  formation  in  the 
correct  belief  that  his  participation  would 
contribute  materially  to  success  in  this  at¬ 
tack.  He  led  the  formation  into  attack 
with  full  realization  of  the  extreme  haz¬ 
ards  involved  and  despite  withering  fire 
from  heavy  and  light  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Three  miles  from  the  target  his  plane  was 
hit,  badly  damaged  and  set  on  fire.  Ignor¬ 
ing  the  fact  he  was  flying  over  a  field  suit¬ 
able  for  a  forced  landing  he  kept  on  the 
course.  After  the  bombs  of  his  airplane 
were  released  on  the  target,  the  fire  in  his 
ship  became  so  intense  as  to  make  further 
progress  impossible  and  he  crashed  into 
the  target  area.  By  his  voluntary  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  mission  he  knew  was  extremely 
hazardous,  and  his  assumption  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  course  of  action  at  the  risk  of  life 
over  and  above  the  call  of  duty,  Major 
Terstad  set  an  example  of  heroism  which 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.” 

Frostbite 

At  a  recent  conference  on  frostbite, 
held  at  the  National  Research  Council,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  best  available 
evidence  indicated  that  lanolin  not  only 
fails  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  frostbite, 
but  actually  tends  to  facilitate  its  occur¬ 
rence.  Previously  it  was  thought  by  some 
authorities  that  lanolin  could  be  used  to 
help  prevent  frostbite  and  this  view  was 
expressed  in  an  article  from  the  Air 
Surgeon’s  Office  printed  in  November 
Air  Force.  That  office  hopes  wide  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  this  more  recent 
development. 

Chilean  Guests 

A  group  of  top-flight  officers  of  the 
Chilean  Air  Force  including  its  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  Lieut.  Gen.  Manuel 
Tovarias  Arroyo,  has  completed  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  AAF  in  the 
field  and  the  American  aviation  industry. 

As  guests  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  AAF,  General  Tovarias  and  his  staff 
have  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
AAF  installations  and  of  the  factories 
where  our  equipment  is  produced.  The 
visitors  on  their  tour  passed  through  2 6 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  into 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Chile  has  one  of  the  world’s  pioneer 
military  aviation  establishments,  dating 
from  1913,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  Chile 
to  build  up  an  air  force  capable  of  both 
defending  her  own  homeland  and  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  the  air  armor  surrounding  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  training  of  pilots  and  combat 
crews  is  progressing  smoothly  in  Chile, 
the  visitors  reported,  and  the  training  of 
ground  and  maintenance  crews  is  being 
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undertaken.  In  Chile 
the  PT-19  and  AT-6 
aircraft  are  doing 
the  greater  part  of 
training  work.  A  five- 
year  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Chilean  Air 
Force  and  will  be 
carried  into  effect  as 
rapidly  as  equipment 
can  be  obtained  by 
purchase  or  lend- 
lease  from  the  United 
States.  Chile  has  one 
aircraft  factory  set  up 
for  production  of 
light  planes,  but  this 
has  been  converted 
into  a  maintenance 
depot. 

General  Tovarias 
was  accompanied  by 
his  Chief  of  Staff, 

Maj.  '  Gen.  Oscar 
Herreros  Walker; 
the  chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Materiel  Sec¬ 
tion,  Col.  Edison 
Diaz  Salvo;  and  the 
Air  Force  executive 
officer,  Maj.  Javier 
Undurrage  Vergara. 

Col.  Raul  Gonzalez 
Nolle,  chief  of  the 
Chilean  Air  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  joined  the  group  in 
New  York  for  the  remainder  of  the  tour. 
Col.  Omer  O.  Niergarth,  for  three  years 
chief  of  the  United  States  Air  Mission  to 
Chile,  made  the  trip  from  Santiago  with 
the  party  and  was  in  charge  of  the  swing 
around  the  United  States. 

Wayward  Bicycle 

Having  a  few  hours  leave,  a  young 
officer  of  an  AAF  station  in  England 
went  into  a  neighboring  town  and  had 
himself  a  pretty  good  time — so  good  that 
he  ran  into  a  couple  of  trees  while  cycling 
back  to  the  barracks.  He  showed  up  at 
mess  the  next  morning  with  several  sig¬ 
nificant  scratches  on  his  face  and  immedi¬ 
ately  was  under  fire  of  squadron  wise- 
crackers.  The  young  man  had  a  ready 
reply,  however.  "I  was  perfectly  sober,” 
he  explained.  "The  trouble  was,  my 
bicycle  got  awfully  drunk.” 

Overseas  Staff 

Our  staff  officers  now  covering  the 
major  theatres  of  operations  are  Maj. 
Charles  D.  Frazer  who  formerly  was  in 
charge  of  our  offices  at  Headquarters,  now 
in  England ;  Capt.  Robert  V.  Guelich, 
formerly  our  Wright  Field  representa¬ 
tive,  now  in  India,  and  feature  writers 
Capt.  George  Bradshaw  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area,  and  Lieut.  Larry  Bachmann 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Major  Frazer’s 
"Beach  Party,”  an  article  on  rehearsal  for 


"I'll  take  the  one  at  eleven  o'clock  and  you  take 
the  one  at  two  o'clock!1' 

— Fritz  Wilkinson 


the  invasion  of  Europe,  appears  on  Page 
9  of  this  issue. 

Our  first  report  from  this  foursome 
came  from  Captain  Guelich  who  was 
aboard  a  C-54  which  crashed  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  jungle  just  thirty  minutes 
before  completing  a  2,000-mile  non-stop 
flight  from  Miami. 

This  crash  was  skillfully  handled  and 
none  of  the  22  persons  aboard  was  injured. 
The  landing  was  made  on  but  one  engine, 
the  other  three  cutting  out  within  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  crash.  Seventy-two 
hours  after  the  jungle  landing  all  per¬ 
sonnel,  baggage,  freight  and  mail  were  on 
their  way  to  the  original  destination  and 
a  salvage  crew  had  begun  to  reclaim  the 
aircraft. 

Captain  Guelich  writes  that  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  carrying  life 
rafts  even  though  a  forced  landing  may 
not  occur  in  water.  He  reports  that  rafts 
provided  the  only  dry  spots  outside  of 
their  plane  and  afforded  a  place  for  the 
removal  of  baggage  from  the  bottom  hold 
which  was  partially  filled  with  water. 

Return  of  a  Navigator 

Lieut.  Converse  Murdoch,  a  B-25  navi¬ 
gator,  returned  recently  from  Africa  for 
a  well-earned  rest  in  New  Jersey.  He  had 
just  relaxed  in  the  quiet  meditative  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Newark  when  his  telephone 
rang.  "Tell  me  all  about  your  experiences 
in  Africa,  lieutenant,”  a  cub  reporter  de- 


manded.  "How  many  of  those  Japanese 
planes  did  you  shoot  down?’’  The  navi¬ 
gator  gulped  once  and  braced  himself 
against  the  wall.  "Shot  down  every  Jap 
I  saw,"  he  answered  truthfully.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant,  among  his  other  experiences, 
crashed  into  a  certain  canal  while  on  a 
torpedo-bomb  practice  mission.  His  offi¬ 
cial  report  of  the  incident  took  this  turn: 
"Sighted  Suez.  Sank  in  same.” 

Death  of  a  Friend 

Miss  A.  R.  Talbott,  known  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  AAF  officers  and  men  as  the 
custodian  of  the  historical  picture  files  at 
Headquarters,  died  several  weeks  ago 
after  serving  the  Army  Air  Forces  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  When  she  first 
came  to  the  War  Department,  Miss 
Talbott  was  employed  in  the  Information 
Division  of  the  Air  Corps.  She  later  de¬ 
voted  her  interests  exclusively  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  files,  where  she  followed  the  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  growth  of  the  Air 
Forces  and  their  personalities  through  the 
most  important  years  in  AAF  history. 

Tael  Mail 

It  takes  some  time  to  become *  accus¬ 
tomed  to  distance  in  Africa.  Somehow 
you  get  the  idea  that  when  you  have  a 
few  days  leave  in  Tunis  you  can  hop  over 
to  Cairo  for  the  weekend.  Then  it  dawns 
on  you  that  the  distance  is  about  the  same 
as  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  If 
you  have  a  friend  in  Casa,  and  you  are  in 
Constantine — well,  you  just  don't  pal 
around  much  anymore.  Of  course,  you 
can  write  and  the  APO  does  a  good  job, 
but  never  good  enough  to  suit  the  GI. 
For  that  reason  at  least  one  group  of 
AAF  boys  have  solved  their  communica¬ 
tions  problem.  They  are  the  ground  crews 
who  service  the  ATC  and  MATS  planes. 
If  you  have  a  chance,  examine  the  tail  of 
any  of  these  transports  and  see  the  long 
messages  written  to  friends  up  and  down 
the  theatre.  Everything  is  written  there — - 
shop  talk,  news  of  promotions,  comments 
on  the  local  love  life,  quotations  from 
letters  from  home,  talk  about  food  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  getting  together  on  leaves. 

Best  thing  about  this  system  is  that 
there  is  no  censor  with  scissors  to  come 
around  and  snip  off  the  tail  assembly. 

Snakes 

Pfc.  William  C.  McClish  has  written 
to  us  from  the  South  Pacific  to  ask  our 
opinion  on  snakes  and  we  are  elated.  It 
is  a  human  trait,  particularly  ours,  to 
swell  with  pride  when  our  opinions  are 
sought.  McClish  had  just  read  our  July 
issue  when  he  wrote  and  wished  to  take 
polite  exception  to  one  stanza  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  we  titled,  "Exploding  the  Jungle 
Myth.”  He  quoted  back  to  us  this  state¬ 
ment:  "Pythons  may  be  seen  but  they  do 
not  attack  humans;  no  snake  of  the  con¬ 
strictor  variety  in  the  South  Pacific  islands 
is  big  enough  to  harm  a  man.” 
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After  briefing  us  in  this  manner, 
McClish  came  out  with  the  information 
that  some  of  the  fellows  in  his  outfit  had 
just  killed  a  boa  constrictor  which  meas¬ 
ured  22J/2  feet  in  length.  "We  saw  this 
snake  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  was 
quite  capable  of  harming  us,”  he  wrote. 
"What  is  your  opinion?” 

With  a  quick  shudder  we  checked  back 
with  the  Arctic,  Desert  and  Tropic  In¬ 
formation  Center  which  prepared  this 
article  in  question.  They  agreed  that  there 
are  pythons  2iy2  feet  long  (as  you  well 
know,  McClish),  but  the  tropic  expert 
insisted  that  the  intentions  of  this  snake, 
big  or  little,  are  entirely  honorable,  in 
fact,  friendly. 

Personally,  we  are  willing  to  accept  this 
fact,  but  we  hope  we  never  encounter  a 
snake  like  yours,  McClish.  He  might  not 
hurt  us,  but  he’d  damned  sure  make  us 
hurt  ourself! 


"Number  15,  your  port  engine  is  smoking!" 

— Fritz  Whkihson 


Choice 

A  recent  aerial  gunner  graduate  at  the 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Flexible  Gunnery 
School  has  expressed  a  preference  for 
action  against  Zeros  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  22-year-old  gunner  seems  peculiarly 
well-named  for  his  career.  He  is  Jap 
Record  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Claude,  Texas. 

New  Anti-aircraft  Office 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  R.  Oldfield  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Commanding  General’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  for  Anti-aircraft  with  the 
authority  of  an  assistant  chief  of  air  staff. 
General  Oldfield’s  job  will  be  to  act  for 
and  keep  the  Commanding  General  ad¬ 
vised  on  all  anti-aircraft  matters  affecting 
the  AAF.  He  will  exercise  staff  super¬ 
vision  over  AA  doctrine,  tactics,  tech¬ 
nique,  personnel,  materiel  and  training 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He  has  taken 
over  the  duties  of  the  old  anti-aircraft 
section  which  formerly  operated  under 


the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Opera¬ 
tions,  Commitments  and  Requirements. 
The  general  was  formerly  commanding 
general  of  AGF’s  anti-aircraft  training 
center  at  Camp  Haan,  Calif. 

Competition  on  Crutches 

Our  correspondent  in  England  has  sent 
us  a  report  of  a  hospital  there  to  which 
many  AAF  men  are  sent  when  they  are 
sick  or  injured.  It  is  the  custom  at  this 
hospital,  he  said,  for  the  nurses  to  line 
up  in  the  yard  each  day  and  go  through 
a  regular  Army  drilling  under  a  snappy 
first  sergeant.  Some  of  the  patients,  both 
officers  and  men,  watched  this  exhibition 
with  some  interest  and  promptly  began 
kidding  the  nurses  about  their  military 
precision.  The  nurses,  in  turn,  made  some 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  patients. 
There  were  quite  a  few  men  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  who  were  not  badly  injured  and  were 
hobbling  around  on  crutches  in  their  re¬ 
covery  from  frozen  feet  and  similar 
troubles.  These  worthies  decided  they 
were  in  condition  to  show  the  nurses 
some  really  smart  drilling.  So  now,  each 
day,  there  are  three  or  four  squads  of 
hospital  patients  out  in  the  yard,  march¬ 
ing  and  drilling  alongside  the  nurses, 
their  crutches  and  walking  sticks  flailing 
in  every  direction.  Our  observer  says  that 
"To  the  rear  .  .  .  March”  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  behold. 

AAF-YAF 

The  first  Yugoslav  combat  unit  of 
the  AAF  was  activated  recently  when 
four  Liberators  were  delivered  to  the 
American-trained  Yugoslav  air  crews. 
The  four  B-24s,  assigned  to  the  Strategi¬ 
cal  Air  Force  of  the  Northwest  African 
Air  Force,  will  operate  as  a  unit.  They 
bear  both  the  insignias  of  the  AAF  and 
the  Yugoslav  Air  Forces. 

Homecoming 

Rain  was  coming  down  in  long  crystal 
spears  and  the  streets  at  this  east  coast  air 
base  seemed  to  be  frying  with  water.  On 
the  porch  of  the  PX  stood  a  major,  a  cap¬ 
tain,  a  corporal  and  three  privates,  all 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  open  at  two 
o’clock,  for  the  removal  of  that  eternal 
notice:  Taking  Inventory.  As  the  rain 
increased  the  crowd  grew,  oil  slickers 
rustled  and  dripped,  jagged  brown 
splotches  spread  across  the  shoulders  of 
belted  gabardine.  Soaked  ankles  in  strap 
oxfords  longed  for  GI  shoes.  It  wasn't  a 
lovely  day. 

Out  of  the  cold  pelting  rain  came  an 
AAF  navigator  lugging  a  heavy  handbag 
and  a  paper-wrapped  bundle.  He  was 
wearing  a  handsome  flight  suit  and  on 
his  breast  were  wings  and  many  ribbons 
— even  the  clusters  had  clusters — and 
moisture  had  formed  like  frost  on  his 
silver  bars.  He  asked  about  the  bus 
schedule  in  a  midwestern  drawl,  a  low 
voice  out  of  the  dry  earth  and  short-grass 
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country.  When  told  that  the  next  bus  was 
due  in  ten  minutes  he  brushed  the  rain 
from  his  face  and  began  grappling  in  his 
bag  for  a  raincoat.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
wasn’t  happy  about  the  way  a  long- 
awaited  leave  was  beginning. 

"I  hoped  I  wouldn’t  see  any  rain  for  a 
month,”  he  grumbled.  "I  reckon  that’s 
why  they  named  this  New  England.”  As 
he  straightened  up  a  rill  of  water  trickled 
across  his  bright  shoulder  patch  of  the 
8th  Air  Force. 

Perhaps  a  Mask  Was  Used 

Capt.  Meredith  H.  Slade  has  blown  us 
over  with  his  story  of  an  "interesting  im¬ 
possibility.”  The  captain  and  fourteen 
others  were  taking  a  high  altitude  quali¬ 
fication  test  recently  at  the  Santa  Ana  Air 
Base  in  California.  "We  had  spent  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  chamber  at  an  in¬ 
dicated  altitude  of  38,000  feet,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  "On  three  different  occasions 
we  had  to  'descend’  to  a  lower  altitude 
to  relieve  one  or  more  persons  who  were 
suffering  from  the  bends  or  anoxia. 

"Just  a  few  minutes  before  completing 
the  time  limit  on  the  test,  an  ordinary 
housefly,  until  then  unnoticed,  crawled 
out  from  under  one  of  the  chairs  in  the 
chamber  and  immediately  became  air¬ 
borne.  It  proceeded  to  fly  around  in  the 
chamber  for  a  matter  of  minutes  before 
landing  on  the  ceiling.  All  this  was  per¬ 
formed  at  an  indicated  altitude  of  38,000 
feet.” 

Roll  Call 

In  our  mail  pouch  from  the  hot  jungles 
of  central  Africa  we  found  a  dispatch 
which  told  of  the  extra  duties  performed 
by  a  flight  surgeon.  All  the  natives  who 
work  in  the  local  PX  must  be  examined 
for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
After  that  requirement  had  been  carried 
out  somebody  made  a  rule  that  the  names 
of  PX  clerks  must  be  posted.  That,  too, 
became  the  flight  surgeon’s  job.  Here  is 
the  current  list  of  hired  help: 

Mandow  N’daye 
Sangbieneta  Gamba 
Hrahima  Cisse 
Olassane  Nangavea 
Abdanbaye  Diang 

OK,  Sangbieneta,  two  Luckies,  a  set  of 
tech  chevrons  and  a  Brillo. 

Hans  Across  the  Sea 

Conscientious  efforts  made  by  the 
British — to  rescue  their  own  and  Ameri¬ 
can  airmen,  despite  all  hardships  and 
hazards,  was  brightly  highlighted  during 
the  invasion  of  Sicily.  Receiving  word 
that  a  flyer  was  down  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  just  off  Sicily  and  north  of  the  Mes¬ 
sina  Strait,  a  British  amphibian  under¬ 
went  a  tumult  of  German  anti-aircraft 
fire  from  shore  batteries  while  searching 
in  the  dark  for  the  airman  and  his 
dinghy.  Finally  the  amphibian  crew 
spotted  the  rubber  boat  and  descended 
under  heavy  fire  (Continued  on  Page  57) 
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IT  is  my  purpose  here  to  describe  the 
guerrilla  air  tactics  which  conditions 
have  forced  us  to  employ  in  the  China 
theatre.  To  be  sure,  we  never  wanted  to 
fight  that  kind  of  a  war.  But  to  do  the 
best  we  could  with  what  we  had — and  it 
was  little  enough,  heaven  knows — we 
were  compelled  to  hit  and  run,  here  to¬ 
day,  there  tomorrow,  somewhere  else  the 
next  day. 

Before  I  left  China  in  November,  the 
situation  had  improved  considerably.  We 
were  receiving  airplanes,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  gasoline  in  increasing  quantities. 
There  will  come  a  day — and  the  Japs 
know  it,  too — when  we  will  have  enough 
of  everything  it  takes  to  turn  loose  a  real 
air  offensive  in  China.  Then  we  won’t 
have  to  hit  and  run. 

Three  important  considerations  dic¬ 
tated  the  adoption  of  guerrilla  tactics: 

(1)  Our  location  with  relation  to  that 
of  the  Japs. 

(2)  Our  shortage  of  everything  except 
targets. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  enemy  himself. 
Our  interior  China  locations  were  at 
the  hub  of  a  half-wheel,  with  Jap  bases 
around  the  rim.  One  of  our  outfits  was 
able  to  draw  the  Jap’s  air  power  to  the 
west  while  another  struck  to  the  north. 
We  could  make  him  concentrate  his  air 
defense  wherever  we  chose.  We  kept  him 
guessing.  And  fortunately  for  us,  he 
often  guessed  wrong. 

At  times  the  Japs  had  us  outnumbered 
five  to  one,  and  usually  as  much  as  three 
to  one.  But  last  summer  we  sank  90,000 
tons  of  enemy  shipping,  shot  down  about 
175  enemy  airplanes  and  did  extensive 
damage  to  installations  of  various  kinds. 
Our  losses  during  the  same  period  were 
about  twenty  P-40’s  and  ten  bombers. 
That  is  the  answer  to  whether  our  hit- 
and-run  strategy  was  right. 

As  I  look  back  on  some  of  those 
periods,  it’s  a  wonder  to  me  that  our  air¬ 
planes  and  men  were  able  to  keep  going. 
Last  July,  the  Japs  raided  us  every  day 
for  two  weeks,  and  they  took  a  terrific 
licking.  Then  we  went  on  the  offensive. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  we  had  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  strafed  and 
bombed  shipping,  dock  areas  and  trains. 
We  jumped  all  over  the  place,  sometimes 
flying  five  missions  in  one  day.  That 
stretch  of  good  weather  kept  up  for  two 
months.  If  the  weather  hadn’t  grounded 
us  then,  exhaustion  soon  would  have. 

We  didn’t  have  the  time  to  patch  the 
holes  in  our  airplanes.  Every  plane  that 
would  fly  was  in  the  air.  If  a  fellow’s  air¬ 
plane  was  grounded,  so  was  he;  there 
weren’t  any  spares. 

How  we  ached  for  enough  equipment 
and  men  to  begin  the  kill.  We  used  to 
talk  a  lot  about  what  we  could  do  if  we 
had  this  or  that.  "Praise  the  Lord  and 
pass  the  P-5  Is’’  was  a  plaintive  saying 
that  caught  on  in  our  outfits.  We  all 
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By  Col.  BRUCE  K.  HOLLOWAY 


Former  CO  of  U.  S.  Fighter 
Units  in  China 


THE  AUTHOR 


Colonel  Holloway,  who  commanded 
General  Chennault’ s  fighter  units  in  China 
during  most  of  1943 ,  has  thirteen  con¬ 
firmed  victories  over  the  ]aps  and  has 
flown  American  fighter  planes,  mostly 
P-40s,  on  110  combat  missions.  A  West 
Point  graduate,  Colonel  Holloway  was 
first  commissioned  in  the  Cavalry  but 
within  a  few  months  after  his  graduation, 
he  was  accepted  for  flying  training.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  training  at  Randolph  and 
Kelly  Fields.  Colonel  Holloway  is  31 
years  old  and  a  native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

knew  that  nobody  was  to  blame,  that  it 
was  just  one  of  those  things,  and  that 
some  day  there  would  be  enough  of 
everything  to  go  around.  Until  then,  as 
someone  put  it,  we’d  have  to  keep  "doing 
the  mostest  with  the  leastest.’’ 

During  that  summer  offensive  of  ours, 
the  ground  crews  were  working  day  and 
night.  We  had  an  average  of  about  one 
crew  chief  per  plane  and  one  armorer  for 
every  two  planes.  Usually  they  had  to 


work  in  the  open.  One  of  my  squadrons 
had  no  transportation  of  any  sort,  not 
even  an  armament  truck.  They  had  to 
load  bombs  by  hand  because  they  had  no 
bomb  hoist. 

Nor  were  the  ground  officers  any  better 
equipped.  In  this  same  squadron  they 
had  to  make  out  reports  by  longhand 
until  I  gave  them  my  typewriter. 

The  U.  S.  ground  personnel  in  China, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  deserve 
great  credit.  They  work  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions,  but  their  morale  is 
good.  This  Army  of  ours  has  never  seen 
a  more  loyal  crowd.  For  flying  personnel, 
combat  missions  provide  an  outlet.  There 
is  no  outlet  for  ground  men. 

The  greatest  comfort  we  had  was  the 
obvious  superiority  of  our  equipment  and 
men.  We  used  to  figure  that  when  the 
ratio  of  planes  was  only  two  to  one  we 
had  him  outnumbered.  There  is  at  least 
that  much  difference  between  us  and  the 
Jap  in  the  quality  of  airplanes  and  the 
skill  of  the  pilots. 

The  Japs  knew  that  too.  They  learned 
to  respect  our  P-38s  and  our  P-40s. 

The  Jap  is  courageous.  He  has  to  be, 
or  he  wouldn’t  fly  that  cheesebox  Zero  of 
his  in  combat  against  P-40s. 

Now  an  appraisal  of  the  Jap,  including 
some  of  the  things  about  him  that  led  us 
to  guerrilla  tactics: 

The  Jap  is  probably  the  best  disci¬ 
plined  soldier  in  the  world.  In  fact,  he  is 
so  bound  by  the  rules  of  discipline  that 
as  an  individual  he  is  lost.  He  knows 
nothing  except  to  obey.  As  long  as  his 
plan  is  in  order,  as  long  as  he  can  follow 
the  instructions  given  to  him  by  his  su¬ 
periors,  he  is  a  good  soldier.  But  knock 
out  his  plan,  put  him  on  his  own  for 
survival,  and  you’ve  got  him. 

That’s  why  I  stress  this  element  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  guerrilla  air  warfare  in  the 
China  theatre.  He  has  no  initiative  and 
no  resourcefulness  when  circumstances 
make  him  his  own  boss.  He  fights  by  the 
book. 

We  have  made  capital  of  that  Jap 
weakness  many  times.  They  used  to  at¬ 
tack  our  bases — doing  a  fair  job  of  it,  by 
the  way — and  then  head  for  home.  They 
would  look  neither  to  right  nor  to  left. 
The  book  said  to  attack,  get  the  job  done 
and  return  to  base.  That  was  what  they 
did,  and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them 
that  they  might  run  into  trouble  before 
they  got  home. 

After  one  of  these  raids,  we  went  out 
to  look  for  homing  Japs.  We  saw  two 
Zeros  far  below  us.  They  were  cruising 
along  as  if  they  were  out  for  a  Sunday 
joy  ride.  There  were  six  of  us.  It  was 
one  of  those  happy  situations  we  used  to 
dream  about.  We  dived,  got  on  their 
tails  and  let  them  have  it.  Honestly,  I 
believe  they  never  knew  what  hit  them. 

Two  of  us,  flying  P-40s  caught  a  Jap 
bomber  which  had  been  flown  away  from 
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"Then,  obviously  in  a  panic,  he  turned  directly  into  my  guns." 
Illustrated  by  Capt.  RAYMOND  CREEKMORE. 


a  base  we  were  raiding.  If  he  had 
bothered  to  turn  his  head,  he  would  have 
seen  us.  But  he  obliged  by  keeping  his 
eyes  straight  to  the  front.  We  turned 
around  and  got  behind  him.  He  made  a 
perfect  target.  We  got  him. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  something 
very  important.  We  Americans,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  advantage  of  superior 
equipment  and  superior  training,  are 
more  than  just  parts  of  a  war  machine. 
We  know  how  to  use  our  heads.  We  are 
individuals.  We  can  think  for  ourselves. 
The  Jap  is  a  book-fighter,  and  he  always 
will  be.  We  can  and  must  make  the  best 
of  that  advantage. 

The  Jap  goes  to  pieces  when  he  is 
scared.  Two  of  us  cornered  a  Zero  in  the 
mountains.  He  turned  left  and  my  buddy 
headed  him  off.  Then,  obviously  in  a 
panic,  he  turned  directly  into  my  guns. 
I  shot  him  down. 

Once  when  we  started  to  raid  some 
dock  installations  and  a  factory  on  the 
Yangtze,  we  ran  into  very  heavy  anti-air¬ 
craft  fire.  We  used  a  system  that  I  call 
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the  rodeo.  P-40s  milled  around  like 
mosquitoes  firing  bullets  all  over  the 
place.  They  were  running  at  about  3,000 
rpm.  With  all  the  noise  and  with  bullets 
flying  in  all  directions,  the  Japs  got  con¬ 
fused.  Then  P-38s  came  in  and  dive- 
bombed.  They  knocked  out  the  factory, 
and  not  one  of  our  planes  was  hit. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  know  how  good  the 
Jap  is  as  a  gunner.  1  never  let  one  get 
close  enough  to  me  to  find  out.  The  ef¬ 
fective  range  of  his  guns  is  extremely 
low,  and  unless  he  has  you  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  or  catches  you  off  guard,  you 
can  outshoot  him.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
effective  range  of  his  20  mm  is  less  than 
that  of  our  caliber  .50  machine  gun. 

The  speed  and  climb  of  the  Zero  will 
fool  you  if  you  aren’t  careful.  I  learned 
the  principles  of  leading  the  target  when 
I  used  to  shoot  ducks  in  Tennessee. 
There’s  nothing  greatly  different  about 
leading  Zeros.  But  unless  I  keep  on  the 
alert,  I  am  likely  to  underestimate  his 
speed.  I  have  settled  on  this  rule:  lead 
by  the  distance  that  seems  right,  multiply 


by  two  and  shoot.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  rule. 

The  Jap  will  try  to  get  on  your  tail. 
You’ll  have  to  watch.  Plane  for  plane 
and  gun  for  gun,  he  is  no  match  for  you, 
and  he  knows  it.  His  only  chance  is  to 
outmaneuver  you. 

The  way  he  fights  will  puzzle  you  at 
first.  When  you  dive  on  him,  he  will  pull 
up  into  you,  and  you  will  think  that  in 
spite  of  ail  you  can  do  he  is  going  to 
ram  you.  To  hit  him  from  that  position, 
your  nose  must  be  pointed  ahead  of  him. 
That  means  that  you  can’t  see  him  when 
you  shoot.  I  got  one  that  way.  He  was 
behind  my  line  of  vision.  I  shot,  pushed 
forward  hard  on  the  stick,  and  barely 
avoided  ramming  him.  He  went  down.  I 
think  it  was  the  worst  scare  I  ever  had. 

There  are  four  rules  of  my  own  that  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  other  fighter 
pilots: 

( 1 )  Look  everywhere,  especially  to  the 
rear. 

(2)  Always  stay  in  formation.  They 
will  gang  up  on  a  straggler. 

(3)  In  strafing,  don’t  overstay  your 
element  of  surprise.  Hit  hard  and  get  out. 

(4)  After  strafing,  make  your  with¬ 
drawal  low,  erratic  and  at  high  speed. 

As  General  Arnold  has  said,  this  is  a 
smart  man’s  war.  You  must  outthink 
your  enemy.  That  means  keeping  cool. 
You  watch  for  your  opening,  then  let  him 
have  it.  A  boxer  punches.  A  man  blind 
with  rage  swings  and  leaves  himself  wide 
open. 

You’ll  be  scared  in  combat,  and  don’t 
let  anybody  tell  you  otherwise.  You 
should  be  scared.  It  makes  you  cautious. 
It  keeps  you  alert.  It  makes  you  a  boxer, 
not  a  swinger. 

A  fighter  pilot  should  never  forget  that 
he  is  part  of  a  team.  Every  member  of 
his  formation  is  dependent  upon  every 
other  member.  I  knew  a  fellow  who  had 
a  way  of  streaking  off  alone,  and  he  ! 
finally  was  shot  down. 

There  is  romance  in  the  life  of  a  | 
fighter  pilot,  of  course,  and  to  be  success- 
(Confinued  on  Page  64) 
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In  this  practice  invasion,  one  section  of  a  wave  of  LCVP  boats  has  hit  the  sand 
of  a  British  beach.  Two  tanks  and  a  bulldozer  have  been  driven  into  the  water 
and  assault  troops  are  scrambling  through  the  icy  water  toward  a  beach-head. 

'To  overcome  the  heavily  fortified  beaches  of  Europe 
is  to  launch  an  assault  unequalled  and  unparalleled 
in  all  history,  and  that's  what  we're  training  for.' 


By  Maj.  Charles  D.  Frazer 

Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent 


Somewhere  on  a  remote  and  rugged 
stretch  of  English  coast  thousands  of 
American  troops  are  getting  ready  for  an 
important  occasion — those  first  wild  min¬ 
utes  in  which  they  will  land  on  the 
heavily  fortified  shores  of  enemy-held 
Europe,  overcome  beach  defenses  and 
launch  their  drive  inland. 

When  that  day  comes  Army  airmen 
will  have  thoroughly  prepared  the  way. 

Bombers  will  have  pounded  enemy  air¬ 
fields,  installations  and  communication 
lines.  Photo  reconnaissance  units  will 
have  acquired  a  mass  of  intelligence  data. 
Other  air  operations  will  have  contributed 
to  final  success. 


But  there  remains  the  invasion  itself. 
This  is  to  be  the  greatest,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  assault  in  military  history. 
Army  bombers  and  fighters,  along  with 
Navy  warships,  must  prepare  for  and  sup¬ 
port  the  actual  landing. 

So  this  is  a  story  of  our  assault  troops, 
of  what  they  do  at  the  U.  S.  Assault 
Training  Center  in  Britain  and  how  they 
will  attack. 

Final  battle  indoctrination  of  these 
troops  is  divided  into  two  main  phases: 
a  beach  landing  and  a  frontal  attack 
against  an  inland  strong  point,  or  "hedge¬ 
hog.” 

Prior  to  these  exercises  infantrymen 
who  are  already  tough  and  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  have  undergone  severe  condi¬ 
tioning  in  this  specific  work.  They  have 
spent  weeks  tumbling  down  thirty-foot 
ship  sides  on  practice  debarkations,  climb¬ 
ing  over  high  concrete  invasion  walls, 


learning  all  there  is  to  know  about  dem¬ 
olitions,  mines,  booby  traps  and  gre¬ 
nades,  clearing  barbed  wire  with  banga¬ 
lore  torpedoes,  and  familiarizing  them¬ 
selves  with  every  weapon  and  piece  of 
equipment  they  will  use. 

At  last  come  the  active  invasion  re¬ 
hearsals. 

First,  the  beach  landing.  The  scene  is 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  fortified 
areas  built  by  the  enemy.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  beach  criss-crossed  with 
barbed  wire  and  studded  with  tank  traps, 
booby  traps  and  mined  areas. 

Behind  the  beach  rise  low,  irregu¬ 
lar  sand  dunes  and  back  of  them  is  a 
steep  hill  covered  with  a  tangle  of 
underbrush.  The  few  "exits”  for  vehicles 
are  guarded  by  road  blocks  and  ditches 
and  covering  fire.  From  end  to  end, 
the  area  bristles  with  pill-boxes,  machine 
gun  nests,  coastal  (Continued  an  next  page) 


These  troops  have  left  their  landing  barge  and  waded  hip-deep  in  the  surf  to  reach  the  sandy  beach  and  the  two 
men  in  the  foreground  are  ready  to  go  into  action  with  their  mortar  while  others  are  'pressing  forward  under  fire. 
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n  locations  and  other  "enemy”  de¬ 
fenses. 

It  is  dawn  of  a  late  October  aay.  Cold, 
gray,  damp,  muddy.  Out  to  sea  you  can 
just  distinguish  a  long  line  of  low  craft 
chugging  toward  shore,  rolling  white 
foam  before  them.  This  is  the  first  wave 
of  assault  troops. 

Prior  to  a  real  landing,  naval  bombard¬ 
ment  would  have  got  in  its  long-range 
work.  Such  bombardment  accomplishes 
four  things:  It  creates  craters  on  the 
beach  and  in  the  hills  to  provide  cover 
for  landing  forces,  breaks  up  wire  de¬ 
fenses,  fields  of  enemy  fire  and  obstacles, 
helps  to  destroy  camouflage,  and  helps  to 
destroy  the  enemy  himself. 

Aerial  bombardment  and  strafing  come 
into  play  for  the  same  four  purposes. 
Also,  when  landing  is  imminent,  smoke 
bombs  are  dropped  to  obscure  the  enemy’s 
vision  and  provide  added  cover  for  our 
attacking  troops. 

Through  the  smoke  and  half-light  of 
this  realistic  maneuver  the  assault  begins. 

Wave  upon  wave  of  Navy-operated 
landing  craft  can  now  be  seen  heading  in 
shore.  There  are  LCVPs,  LCMs  and  the 
larger  LCTs.  There  are  the  famous 
DUKWs,  or  "ducks” — two  and  a  half 
ton  amphibious  trucks  which  are  one  of 
America’s  notable  war  developments. 

As  the  craft  swing  through  the  surf, 
coming  to  rest  in  the  shallows,  our  assault 
troops  spill  out.  Holding  weapons-  high, 
they  leap  belt-deep  in  water,  push  quickly 
ashore  and  take  cover  where  they  can. 

The  beach  is  soon  an  anvil  chorus  of 
action.  The  fire  is  all  live,  of  course. 
Infantrymen  swarm  toward  their  objec¬ 
tives  against  exploding  charges  of  TNT 
planted  in  the  sand  to  simulate  enemy 
artillery  fire  and  aerial  attack.  (Our  own 
aircraft  would  by  this  time  have  moved 
their  ooint  of  attack  farther  inland.) 

Clearing  wire  entanglements  is  one  of 
the  early  problems.  Under  covering  fire, 
men  wiggle  forward  to  cut  some  of  them. 
Heavier  forests  of  wire  are  breached  with 
the  shattering  blasts  of  bangalore  tor¬ 
pedoes.  If  there  are  only  one  or  two 
strands  they  may  be  overcome  by  body- 
bridge,  that  is,  by  one  man  flinging  him¬ 
self  across  the  wire  while  other  troops  use 
him  as  a  bridge. 

A  variety  of  fire  is  being  directed 
against  enemy  positions — rifles,  carbines, 
grenade-throwing  rifles,  the  powerful  ba¬ 
zookas,  Browning  automatic  rifles,  light 
and  heavy  machine  guns,  mortars,  hand 
grenades  and  other  weapons.  Smoke 
shells  are  thrown  continuously. 

After  the  beach-head  is  established, 
landing  craft  keep  piling  onto  the  beach 
and  support  is  given  these  attackers  by 
fire  from  M4  tanks,  MlO  tank  destroyers 
and  artillery.  Trucks  and  bulldozers  also 
arrive,  as  well  as  personnel  reinforce¬ 
ments,  shore  patrols  to  control  traffic, 
engineers,  medical  men  and  so  on. 
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While  his  comrade  forms  a  "body-bridge”  to  press  down  the  barbed  wire, 
this  soldier  moves  across  "enemy"  defended  terrain  as  the  attackers  gain 
ground  in  the  training  maneuvers  staged  at  the  U.  S.  Assault  Training  Center. 


This  entire  operation  is  masterfully 
coordinated.  Against  the  "enemy’s”  com¬ 
bination  of  obstacle  and  fire,  our  troops 
oppose  a  combination  of  cover,  fire  and 
movement.  After  breaching  wire  and 
other  obstacles,  and  knocking  out  gun 
positions  among  the  dunes,  the  first  wave 
of  assault  troops  presses  quickly  up  the 
steep  hill,  squirming,  crawling,  hacking 
through  the  brush.  They  drive  inland  as 
rapidly  as  possible  while  mopping  up, 
and  organization  of  the  area  takes  place 
behind  them. 

This  organization  requires  fast,  strenu¬ 
ous  work.  Engineers  must  overcome  anti¬ 
tank  walls  or  ditches  or  road-blocks,  must 
hurriedly  tool  cut  roads  for  our  own  use. 
Artillery  must  be  hustled  into  strategic 
positions  against  possible  counter-attack. 
Stores  of  ammunition,  gasoline,  water  and 
food  must  be  landed.  Telephone  and 
radio  communications  must  be  set  up. 


And  severe  air  bombardment  would  be 
receding  the  infantry  landed  on  this 
each.  It  would  provide  cover,  help  to 
detonate  mine  fields,  interfere  with  any 
attempts  to  move  up  reinforcements. 

This  beach  landing  itself  is  really  ac¬ 
complished  by  many  individual  task 
forces.  Every  craft-full  of  troops  is,  in 
fact,  a  small  task  force,  a  balanced  team 
of  coordinated  weapons. 

That  is  the  way  it  must  be,  for  even  in 
training  maneuvers  the  beach  is  soon  a 
melee.  The  heavy  smoke  and  noise  of 
battle  swirls  around  you  in  such  confu¬ 
sion  that,  in  the  early  stages,  communica¬ 
tion  and  over-all  command  are  clearly  out 
of  the  question.  Each  unit  must  move 
independently  against  the  combination  of 
obstacles,  mines  and  cross-firing  pillboxes 
until  primary  objectives  are  destroyed. 

Casualties  are  to  be  expected  in  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  this  nature.  This  is  an  au- 
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Their  faces  blackened  for  camouflage  effect,  these  assault  troops 
creep  low  over  a  portion  of  the  sandy,  grass-sfubbed  beach-head 
toward  their  objective,  a  pillbox  built  like  those  of  the  enemy. 


ammunition  or  simulated  effects  are  used. 

For  purposes  of  the  exercise  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  from  a  tactical  standpoint,  that 
some  units  of  a  regiment  have  landed  on 
a  hostile  shore,  overcome  its  beach  de¬ 
fenses,  pushed  inland  and  by-passed  a 
fortified  area.  Other  units,  having  landed 
and  been  reinforced  make  a  frontal  as¬ 
sault  and  reduce  the  fortifications. 

Air  support  plays  an  important  part 
here.  Preparation  for  the  assault  consists 
in  a  combination  of  aerial  bombardment 
and  artillery  fire.  Medium  bombers  drop 
high  explosive  bombs  on  enemy  positions 
and  crater  the  ground  for  advancing 
forces.  Fighters  strafe  machine-gun  nests 
and  pillboxes,  causing  the  enemy  to  "but¬ 
ton  up.’’  Smoke  is  laid  down  through  the 
area  by  both  aircraft  and  60  mm,  81  mm, 
and  4.2-inch  mortars. 

Moving  forward  with  the  crawling 
troops,  you  find  that  the  attack  is  covered 
by  the  massed  fire  of  all  weapons. 

Overhead  shells  scream  and  swish 
toward  the  fortifications  in  front  of  you 
while  on  all  sides  the  thundering  cracks 
of  the  tank  destroyers  mingle  with  the 
quick  patter  of  machine  guns,  the  more 
deliberate  reports  of  Mis,  and  the  general 
rumble  of  mortars,  rocket  launchers,  self- 
propelled  howitzers  and  other  weapons. 
Signals  men  move  along  with  wire  and 
walkie-talkies  to  provide  for  communica¬ 
tions  and  fire  control. 

Soon,  as  the  infantry  nears  its  objec¬ 
tive,  this  assault  becomes  much  like  the 
beach  landing  in  character,  with  the 
troops  blasting  through  barbed  wire  and 
obstacles  to  demolish  every  fortification. 

In  both  assaults  the  bulk  of  the  weap¬ 
ons  used  are  basic  infantry.  However, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  and 
synchronized,  the  type  of  coordination 
devised  for  planes,  infantry,  artillery  and 
armored  forces,  is  the  true  secret  of  this 
specialized  training. 

And  it  is  extremely  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  Col.  Paul  Thompson,  37-year-old 
commanding  officer  of  the  center,  author 
of  "Modern  Battle’’  and  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  German  warfare,  stresses  the 
fact  that  his  rigorous  course  is  designed 
for  a  specific  purpose,  place  and  operation. 

The  book  of  doctrine  used  at  the  center 
incorporates  all  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  Allied  assaults  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere,  and  includes  much  that  is 
new.  Everything  about  the  training  is 
rugged.  But  it  is  based  on  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Germans  have  fortified  Europe’s  coasts 
and  of  what  must  be  done  to  invade  them. 

"There  is  no  precedent  for  this  attack,’’ 
says  Colonel  Thompson.  "Nothing  to 
furnish  us  with  data.  No  other  place  has 
posed  such  a  problem.  To  overcome  the 
heavily  fortified  beaches  of  Europe  is  to 
launch  an  assault  unequalled  and  un¬ 
paralleled  in  all  history,  and  that’s  what 
we’re  training  for.” 

It  will  be  some  party. 


In  this  photograph  a  bangalore  team  has  almost  completed  the  laying  of  a 
length  of  pipe  which  will  blast  away  the  barbed  wire  entanglement.  This 
method  is  used  under  conditions  which  make  the  "body-bridge"  impractical. 


thentic  taste  of  war.  But  officers  and  men 
are  all  eager,  tough,  enthusiastic.  In  this 
preview  of  the  invasion  they  will  some 
day  make,  they  organize  the  beach  with 
astonishing  speed  and  efficiency.  You  al¬ 
most  expect  somebody  to  come  along  and 
set  up  a  hot-dog  stand. 

The  second  phase  of  the  maneuvers — 
attack  upon  a  "hedgehog”  defense — is 
quite  another  matter.  It  appears  to  be 
more  orderly,  though  no  less  strenuous. 

Modern  fortified  areas — -called  "hedge¬ 
hog” — are  characterized  by  concrete  and 
steel  pillboxes,  steel  turrets,  open  em¬ 
placements,  troop  shelters,  slit-trenches 
and  similar  installations.  Pillboxes  form 
the  heart  of  the  defense  system.  They  are 
camouflaged,  rise  only  slightly  above  the 
ground,  and  are  located  so  as  to  provide 
interlocking  zones  of  fire  and  mutual  fire 
support.  In  the  pillboxes  are  weapons 
varying  from  machine  guns  to  anti-tank 


guns  up  to  light  field  artillery,  and  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  embrasures  is 
leveled  to  assure  long  fields  of  fire. 

Throughout  the  whole  area  are  anti¬ 
tank  obstacles,  ditches,  traps,  mine  fields, 
bands  of  barbed  wire  and  countless  anti¬ 
personnel  mines.  Usually  all  trees  and 
underbrush  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
deny  cover  to  attacking  troops. 

A  replica  of  such  a  "hedgehog”  de¬ 
fense  has  been  constructed  in  acres  of 
rough  wasteland  behind  the  beaches  of 
the  Assault  Training  Center.  Here  re¬ 
inforced  infantry  battalions  get  their  all- 
out  rehearsal  in  the  coordination  of 
air,  indirect,  direct  and  high-angle  fire 
weapons,  together  with  the  specialized 
assault  technique  they  have  learned. 

They  also  receive  excellent  battle  indoc¬ 
trination,  since  the  fire  of  supporting 
weapons  is  fired  over  their  heads.  All 
weapons  fire  service  charges.  No  blank! 


Infantrymen,  landed  on  the  beach-head  of  the  assault  coursei  have  set 
up  the  "brain"  of  the  attack — the  message  center,  through  which  clear 
orders  for  the  attacking  forces.  Other  equipment  is  in  the  background. 
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By  Maj.  WARNER  E.  NEWBY 


Major  Newby  leaves  the  JU-88  through  the  bath¬ 
tub  gunner's  pit,  the  plane's  entrance  and  exit. 


IT  all  began  at  a  Nazi  airfield  some¬ 
where  in  Rumania  near  the  Russian 
front,  on  a  hot  September  morning  of 
1943  when  a  28-year-old  pilot  decided  he 
had  suffered  enough  of  the  iron  rule  and 
the  clicking  heel.  Reports  had  trickled 
back  that  Berlin  was  taking  a  terrific  air 
pounding  from  Allied  light  and  heavy 
bombers;  parts  of  the  city  were  rubble 
and  debris  and  nearby  industrial  areas 
were  still  smoldering.  The  Russians  were 
driving  harder  and  nearer.  Italy  was  a  tur¬ 
moil  of  Axis  hate  and  defeat.  And  gener¬ 
ally  the  Luftwaffe,  wherever  it  flew,  was 
being  driven  from  the  sky ;  fighting  at  every 
turn  on  the  defensive,  losing  sometimes 
entire  squadrons,  suffering  heavy  losses, 
beaten  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

So  this  young  Nazi  pilot  decided  to  get 
away  from  it  all  before  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  early  mess,  went  out  to  the  flying 
line  alone  and  picked  out  the  newest  air¬ 
plane  he  could  find.  It  happened  to  be  a 
powerful  JU-88,  twin-engined  high-alti¬ 
tude  medium  bomber  equipped  with  a 
special  camera  installation  for  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  five  miles  above  the  earth.  A 
small  card  attached  to  the  control  wheel 
said  the  ship  had  flown  less  than  fifty 
hours. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  air, 
out  of  sight  of  the  German  airdrome  and 
the  nose  of  the  ship  was  pointed  toward 
Syria,  to  an  airfield  where  other  Nazi 
pilots  had  gone  before  him.  For  two 
hours  or  more  he  flew  the  ship  and  then 
the  weather  began  to  fog  up.  When  he 
"cut  through"  there  was  nothing  but  a 
vast  expanse  of  sea.  He  was  lost  and  he 
couldn’t  turn  back. 


Finally,  with  the  gas  gauges  running 
low,  he  spotted  a  small  island  and  hc- 
prepared  to  land.  He  let  down  the  flaps 
and  the  landing  gear  and  eased  up  on  the 
throttles.  The  ship  began  to  settle. 

This  act  of  lowering  the  flaps  saved 
him,  for  out  of  a  cloud  came  a  squadron 
of  British  Hurricanes,  returning  from  sea 
patrol.  They  held  their  fire  when  they  saw 
the  Nazi  warbird  preparing  to  land  on 
their  own  airdrome  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  They  flew  alongside  to  make  sure 
it  wasn’t  a  trick  and  three  of  them  es¬ 
corted  the  JU-88  so  low  their  wheels 
nearly  touched  the  ground. 

The  Nazi  pilot  made  no  effort  to  es¬ 
cape.  He  taxied  the  airplane  to  the  flight 
line,  cut  off  its  engines,  climbed  calmly 
down  from  the  cockpit  and  gave  himself 
up — a  prisoner  of  war. 

But  the  "prize”  he  brought  with  him 
was  of  greater  importance.  Here  was  a 
model  of  one  of  Hitler’s  latest  bombers. 
On  its  delivery  plate  was  stamped  the 
month  of  manufacture — June,  1943. 

The  prisoner  gave  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mand  much  interesting  and  helpful  data 
about  the  German  airplane  and  about  the 
Luftwaffe  and  the  morale  of  the  Nazi 
airmen.  He  practically  taught  them  how 
to  fly  the  JU-88  and  was  careful  to  point 
out  its  faults  and  peculiarities  to  a  British 
wing  commander  who  officially  became 
test  pilot  for  the  enemy  aircraft. 

Later  the  wing  commander  flew  the 
ship  from  Cyprus  to  an  airfield  near 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  Lieut. 
Charles  E.  Thompson  and  Maj.  Morgan 
Nelson  of  Crash  Intelligence  made  diplo¬ 
matic  arrangements  to  have  the  plane  as¬ 


signed  to  the  AAF  for  evaluation  study. 

That  is  how  we  came  into  possession 
of  the  JU-88  which  today  rests  in  a 
guarded  hangar  at  Wright  Field — many 
thousands  of  miles  from  its  original  home 
field — and  in  completely  flyable  condition. 
It  is  now  undergoing  one  of  the  most 
rigid  and  extensive  test  routines  that  the 
Materiel  Command  Laboratory  experts 
and  crack  test  pilots  can  give  it.  What 
happened  in  between  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  stories  of  the  air  war. 

This  is  our  story: 

Since  July  of  1942  Lieut.  G.  W.  Cook 
and  I  had  been  in  the  African  theatre, 
flying  bombardment  missions  in  a  B-25 
during  the  air  drive  to  keep  Rommel 
from  the  gates  of  Cairo.  We  had  our 
share  of  the  bombings  and  the  hell  that 
goes  with  them.  And  now,  with  orders 
in  our  pockets,  we  arrived  in  Cairo  ready 
to  board  a  transport  plane  for  the  States 
and  home  for  a  leave.  We  never  got  in¬ 
side  the  cargo  plane. 

At  the  field  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  British  had  put  on  a  new  paint  job, 
splotches  of  blue  and  grey,  and  orange 
here  and  there,  but  it  still  gave  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  German  construction — rough- 
and-ready,  a  fighting  man’s  airplane, 
nothing  fancy,  but  all  warplane. 

When  we  heard  its  strange  story  we 
dubbed  it  "Baksheesh.” 

In  Egyptian  that’s  "Something  for 
nothing.” 

We  called  it  a  gift  from  der  Fuehrer. 

Although  the  boys  were  betting  two  to 
one  that  it  couldn’t  be  done,  Lieutenant 
Cook  and  I  accepted  the  assignment  to  fly 


How  two  AAF  officers  flew  a 
'gift'  from  Hitler  across  the 
ocean  for  inspection  by  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  engineers. 
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the  Nazi  bomber  across  the  Atlantic  and 
deliver  it  to  Wright  Field.  We  agreed 
only  after  we  had  taken  one  flight  in  the 
ship  with  the  RAF  wing  commander,  and 
we  both  concluded  that  the  airplane,  with 
some  changes,  could  make  the  hop. 

The  first  flight  revealed  an  interesting 
characteristic  about  the  plane.  Its  two 
three-bladed,  controllable  pitch,  constant 
speed,  full  feathering,  hydraulic  propel¬ 
lers  both  rotated  to  the  left  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  because  of  the  over-torque  the 
plane  had  a  tendency  to  turn  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  This  no  doubt  was  a  fault  in 
German  construction,  since  we  have  found 
in  our  planes  that  opposite  rotating  props 
in  multi-engined  aircraft  produce  the  best 
performance.  The  wing  commander  knew 
his  stuff.  Torque  didn’t  bother  him  at  all. 
He  took  off  with  ease  and  just  "let  ’er 
turn,”  which  were  his  words  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  were  most  helpful. 

From  then  on  the  airplane  was  our 
baby. 

Naturally  everything  in  the  plane  was 
German:  the  readings  on  the  instruments, 
instructions  on  the  throttles,  elevator  con- 
i  trols,  landing  gear  mechanisms,  flaps, 
brakes,  ignition.  We  had  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  each  before  we  took  off  on 
a  hop  to  an  American  air  depot  field  a 
few  miles  outside  of  the  city  where  we 
began  extensive  preparations  for  the  long 
over-water  flight  that  lay  just  ahead. 

There  was  very  little  information  avail- 
!  able  on  the  craft  itself  because  it  was  so 
new.  Some  helpful  data  was  derived 
from  a  handbook  found  in  the  plane  and 
translated  for  us.  Intelligence  gave  us 
some  tips  about  fuel  consumption,  oil  con¬ 
sumption  and  other  information,  but  a 
great  deal  was  lacking.  And  we  had  to 
find  out  for  ourselves. 

The  first  consideration  was  a  complete 
overhaul.  Our  proposed  flight  was  strain¬ 
ing  the  airplane,  anyway,  and  to  play  safe 
it  was  best  that  everything  should  be  in 
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tip-top  shape.  Six  enlisted  mechs  from 
the  depot  group  were  selected  because  of 
their  mechanical  aptitudes  and  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  their  mouths  closed,  for  this 
was  a  project  we  didn’t  want  too  many 
people  to  know  about.  Working  with 
them,  as  volunteer  helpers,  were  a  Con¬ 
solidated  Aircraft  Corp.  engineer  and  a 
General  Electric  technician.  There  was  no 
lack  of  skill  and  enthusiasm.  Everybody 
pitched  in  and  we  worked  night  and  day 
for  a  week. 

Trouble  started  early  when  mechanics 
tried  to  remove  the  spark  plugs  for  clean¬ 
ing.  It  took  two  and  a  half  days  for  the 
job.  The  outside  banks  on  the  V-shaped, 
in-line  inverted  Jumo  211-J  engines  were 
easy  to  get  at  and  the  plugs  were  out  in 
little  more  than  three  hours.  But  the  in¬ 
side  banks  presented  difficulties,  chief  of 
which  was  the  fact  that  you  could  feel 
them  but  you  couldn’t  see  them.  Our 
mechanics  designed  their  own  special 
tools  for  getting  out  the  plugs  and  they 
cleaned  them  and  inserted  them  again. 
The  engines  smoked  a  little  when  they 
started,  but  they  were  pronounced  ready. 
But  even  these  short  engine  runs  for  tests 
were  expensive.  It  used  up  most  of  the 
Nazi  gasoline  and  oil  and  we  weren’t 
sure  what  kind  to  burn. 

That  was  the  second  major  problem 
that  had  to  be  whipped.  Samples  of  the 
oil,  coolants,  gas  and  hydraulic  fluids 
were  turned  over  to  American  fuel  ana¬ 
lysts  who  informed  us  that  the  gasoline 
was  around  87  octane;  that  the  oil  was 
very  similar  to  our  heavy  stuff;  that  the 
coolant  was  fifty-fifty  glycol  and  water, 
and  that  the  hydraulic  fluid  had  several 
constituents  with  a  castor  oil  base.  The 
closest  we  could  come  on  the  gasoline  was 
our  own  91  octane  which  we  decided  to 
use.  The  oil  we  were  using  in  our  bomb¬ 
ers  was  OK,  so  were  our  coolant  liquids. 
The  standard  U.  S.  hydraulic  fluids 


worked  satisfactorily.  From  the  careful 
data  kept  on  the  previous  flight  from 
the  RAF  field  to  our  depot  (approxi¬ 
mately  100  miles),  we  computed  the 
average  fuel  consumption  and  esti¬ 
mated  the  utmost  range  of  the  aircraft 
to  be  1,300  miles  with  its  present 
tanks,  which  was  insufficient  for  our 
planned  longest  over-water  leg  of  the 
flight.  More  fuel  capacity  had  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  after  careful  study  of  the 
ship,  it  was  decided  to  hang  external 
droppable  gasoline  tanks  on  the  bomb 
racks  which  are  close  to  the  fuselage  be¬ 
tween  the  body  of  the  plane  and  the 
engines.  Two  P-38  wing-attachable  tanks 
were  secured  and  our  maintenance  men 
set  out  to  apply  the  bomb-shaped  300- 
gallon  tanks  to  the  Nazi  shackles  and  re¬ 
leases — no  easy  task. 

Many  interesting  facts  were  learned 
about  the  plane’s  offensive  power  when 
reports  on  the  bomb  installations  and 
operating  devices  of  the  ship  were  studied. 

By  sacrificing  range  the  Germans  could 
sling  two  1,000-pound  bombs  under  the 
wings  in  these  racks.  Thus  equipped,  the 
ship  was  used  as  a  high-altitude  bomber. 

For  ground  attack  and  strafing,  the 
Nazis  had  a  unique  gun  rack  arrange¬ 
ment  with  six  303  caliber  machine  guns, 
angle  of  fire  pointed  downward,  which 
could  be  slung  under  each  bomb  rack 
giving  the  airplane  twelve  rapid-fire  ma¬ 
chine  guns  for  forward  fire. 

Once  installed,  the  P-38  tanks  presented 
another  problem.  The  German  system  of 
fuel  injection  in  transferring  fuel  from 
their  "rack  tanks”  was  unadaptable  on 
our  own.  The  next  best  thing  was  the 
fuel  transfer  system  on  our  Consolidated 
B-24  one  of  which  was  removed  and 
installed  in  the  JU-88.  The  results  were 
better  than  we  had  hoped  for. 

With  this  unusual  fuel  tank  installation 
completed  it  was  estimated  that  we  had 
increased  the  range  of  the  airplane  so 
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The  captured  JU-88  is  towed  on  the  flight  line  at  Wright  Field  after  Major 
Newby  and  Lieutenant  Cook  had  flown  the  German  bomber  across  the  Atlantic. 


that  it  could  fly  non-stop  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1,900  to  2,000  miles. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  attempted 
installations  that  an  incident  occurred 
which  put  us  on  our  guard,  even  made  us 
dubious  of  the  ship  itself  and  its  trust¬ 
worthiness. 

A  wing  tank  was  completely  installed 
and,  we  tried  out  the  emergency  release 
just  in  case  it  should  ever  be  needed 
during  the  crossing.  The  Germans  had  it 
pretty  well  hidden,  but  we  traced  it 
down.  Lieutenant  Cook  stood  under  the 
wing  and  held  onto  the  tank  to  cushion 
its  fall  to  the  hangar  floor.  He  gave  me 
the  signal  to  release  the  tank.  I  snapped 
a  switch  labeled  Bombenbefreiung  (bomb 
release)  and  what  happened  sounded  like 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  There  was  a 
series  of  explosions  and  clouds  of  pow¬ 
der  smoke. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  saw 
the  left  bomb  rack,  shackle  and  tank  had 
been  completely  blown  off.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  that  explosive-loaded  fas¬ 
tening  bolts  and  linkage  rods  had  blasted 
the  tank  free.  It  was  the  Nazi  way  of 
dropping  their  fuel  tanks — effective,  but 
crude.  And  to  say  it  didn’t  scare  us 
would  be  lying.  Lieutenant  Cook  even 
sustained  minor  wounds  in  the  back  from 
nieces  of  shrapnel.  It  took  two  more  days 
o  repair  the  damage  and  fashion  some 
netric  thread  bolts  to  hold  the  tanks  in 
place.  And  from  then  on  we  decided  to 
use  the  manual  release  for  the  tanks. 

The  incident  led  to  another  thorough 
inspection  of  the  aircraft  to  ascertain  if 
it  had  any  other  "tricky”  devices.  One 
other  gadget  was  found,  a  small  button 
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marked  "Rudder  Salvo”  which  we  learned 
(fortunately  not  by  actual  experience) 
never  to  touch.  It,  too,  had  an  explosive 
effect.  Once  pressed,  it  set  off  a  series 
of  planted  explosives  which  completely 
disengaged  and  demolished  the  rudder 
and  tail  assembly  from  the  airplane,  ren¬ 
dering  it  unflyable.  This,  we  were  told, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of 
the  Nazi  planes  were  found  intact  in  the 
desert  clean-up  except  that  they  were 
minus  rudder,  elevators  and  horizontal 
stabilizer.  It  was  an  ingenious  means  the 
Nazis  had  devised  for  making  a  captured 
airplane  of  no  use  to  their  enemy. 

This  closer  examination  also  revealed 
that  there  were  hardly  any  outstanding 
faults  in  the  aircraft,  other  than  a  slightly 
cracked  fire  wall,  some  chafed  coolant 
lines  and  a  couple  of  blown  gaskets  on 
the  exhausts.  These  were  quickly  repaired 
and  remedied. 

The  ship  still  had  its  four  guns,  which 
had  to  be  removed.  Outfitted  as  a  photo 
reconnaissance  ship  it  did  not  carry  the 
forward  firing  guns.  There  were  two  303 
caliber  guns  in  the  lower  gondola,  which 
resembles  a  bathtub,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
fuselage  directly  below  the  pilot’s  com¬ 
partment.  In  it  the  gunner  lies  prone  on 
his  belly  and  operates  hand-held  flexible 
guns  firing  to  the  rear  and  down.  An¬ 
other  gun  position  is  in  the  tip  of  the 
fuselage  where  two  guns  of  the  same  cali¬ 
ber  fire  to  the  side  and  rearward  while 
the  gunner  operates  them  from  a  standing 
position.  The  ship  has  no  forward  fire¬ 
power  when  used  as  a  photo  airplane  and 
depends  entirely  upon  its  speed  for  eva¬ 
sive  action.  All  the  guns  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  were  shipped  by  air  cargo  plane  so 


we  could  gain  every  advantage  in  weight. 
There  were  also  some  excellent  precision 
cameras  taken  from  the  bomber  and 
shipped  to  America. 

Although  the  plane  normally  carries  a 
crew  of  four,  when  it  was  loaded  with 
our  necessities  there  was  barely  enough 
room  in  the  cockpit  for  two  people  so  the 
flight  was  planned  without  a  navigator  or 
radio  operator.  I  spent  many  hours  study¬ 
ing  the  German  instruments  and  gadgets 
and  felt  certain  that  we  could  get  the 
plane  through  all  right,  but  to  play  safe 
an  American  radio  compass  was  installed. 

For  security  reasons  we  painted  the 
AAF  insignia  on  the  lower  and  upper 
surfaces  of  the  wings  and  the  sides  of  the 
fuselage.  In  addition,  large  American 
flags  were  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
fuselage,  top  and  rudder  and  on  the 
wings.  We  were  taking  no  chances  on 
getting  shot  down  by  an  impetuous  pilot 
out  for  glory.  Messages  and  telephone 
conversations  buzzed  all  along  our  route 
a  week  ahead  of  time  informing  all  Allied 
fields  to  be  on  the  alert  for  our  plane, 
safeguarding  our  passage.  It  was  a  strange 
feeling,  flying  in  a  German  plane  with 
your  own  aircraft  buzzing  all  around  you. 

The  ship  was  almost  ready  to  start  its 
journey.  Our  next  two  days  were  spent 
in  checking  emergency  equipment,  and  I 
frankly  can  say  that  on  no  airplane  have  I 
ever  found  so  damned  many  automatic 
devices.  You  press  one  button  and  the 
escape  hatch  flops  open;  another  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  gun  gondola  falls  off; 
push  a  third  and  the  life  raft  pops  out 
and  automatically  inflates. 

The  life  raft  is  similar  to  ours  but  not 
as  efficient.  Its  operation  principle  is 
about  the  same.  During  tests,  however, 
we  found  that  it  became  soft  in  less  than 
twelve  hours.  Closer  observation  showed 
it  was  filled  with  tiny  pin-point  holes, 
indicating  an  inferior  rubber  had  been 
used  or  that  it  had  not  been  inspected 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  We  installed 
one  of  our  rafts  in  the  hatch,  which  is 
just  forward  of  the  vertical  stabilizer,  and 
hooked  it  up  so  that  it  worked  excellently, 
even  with  the  German  ejection  system. 

At  this  point,  it  was  decided  to  equip 
the  ship  with  new  tires,  and  fortunately 
(although  we  don’t  know  how  and  can’t 
explain  their  being  there)  we  found  two 
tires  on  the  depot  salvage  pile  which  were 
marked  with  a  "Made  in  Germany”  im¬ 
print.  They  were  just  the  right  size  and 
fitted  perfectly. 

The  ship  was  ready,  serviced  and 
checked. 

On  the  morning  of  October  8,  with  the 
day  clear  and  only  a  light  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  desert,  we  climbed  into  the 
cockpit  and  kicked  over  the  right  engine 
which  leaped  to  life  and  purred  like  a 
noisy  tomcat.  But  the  left  engine  barked, 
turned  over  all  right  up  to  1,000  rpm  and 
then  stopped  dead, 
checke 


We  checked  everything,  strainers,  gas 
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lines,  valves  and  we  removed  the  cowl¬ 
ing,  but  the  inspection  showed  everything 
to  be  in  proper  order.  Then  when  the 
covering  was  removed  from  the  automatic 
fuel  control  valve,  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  our  mechanics  had  put  an  over¬ 
sized  cotter  pin  in  a  clevis  pin  which 
caused  the  fuel  valve  to  become  jammed 
on  a  very  slight  movement.  When  the 
proper  size  pin  was  installed  the  engine 
roared  and  checked  normal. 

By  this  time  it  was  high  noon.  I  lowered 
the  flaps  to  their  normal  25  degrees  posi¬ 
tion  for  take-off  and  pushed  the  throttle. 
The  ship  was  carrying  a  full  load  of  fuel, 
approximately  50,000  litres  or  1,300  gal¬ 
lons,  including  auxiliary  wing  tanks. 
And  we  had  aboard  emergency  rations 
for  two  weeks,  two  B-4  bags,  a  couple 
of  handbags  and  briefcases,  and  navi¬ 
gational  equipment.  With  the  addi¬ 
tional  fuel  we  weren’t  sure  she  would 
get  off. 

Speeding  down  the  runway  I  knew  that 
this  JU-88  was  the  heaviest  and  the  most 
vicious  airplane  that  I  had  ever  flown. 
It  was  like  trying  to  get  a  boxcar  into  the 
air.  When  we  reached  the  proper  take-off 
speed  of  160  to  180  kilometers  per  hour 
it  was  still  glued  to  the  ground.  By  this 
time  we  had  used  up  three-fourths  of  the 
runway  and  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do  but  sit  there  and  pray  that  this  hunk 
of  crate  would  clear  herself.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  I  snapped  the  switch  which 
retracted  her  wheels  and  we  swooshed 
through  the  tops  of  a  row  of  palm  trees. 

Lieutenant  Cook  grinned.  "The  Wogs 
(natives)  probably  picked  up  a  few  dates 
on  that  one.” 


At  about  4,000  feet  we  levelled  off  and 
had  time  to  check  the  reason  for  such  a 
delayed  take-off.  Much  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  when  I  tried  to  raise  the  flaps  the 
signals  showed  they  were  already  in  up 
position.  The  automatic  flaps  were  too 
automatic. 

For  an  hour  we  circled  the  field,  and 
we  noticed  that  the  engines  were  smoking 
considerably  more  than  we  were  used  to 
in  American  planes.  But  this  we  consid¬ 
ered  normal,  because  in  combat  we  had 
seen  a  lot  of  enemy  aircraft  trailing  this 
smoke.  It  didn’t  worry  us.  We  negotiated 
a  landing,  ate  a  light  lunch,  refueled  and 
took  off  on  the  first  leg  of  our  cross-conti¬ 
nent,  trans-Atlantic  flight.  This  time  the 
ship  got  into  the  air  after  a  short  run  and 
from  then  on  we  began  to  have  more  and 
more  confidence  in  the  plane  Hitler  had 
given  us.  Our  first  destination  was  1,100 
miles  distant,  a  small  airfield  down  on 
the  Nile  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  We 
landed  4  hours  and  20  minutes  later,  and 
during  the  flight  we  picked  up  several  im¬ 
portant  bits  of  information  about  the  air¬ 
craft  which  proved  valuable  later.  They 
included: 

(1)  An  oscillating  condition  developed 
in  the  cowl  flaps  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  setting  of  the  cowl  flap 
selectors. 

(2)  The  fuel  system  worked  perfectly 
and  we  got  a  working  check,  in¬ 
cluding  transfer  of  fuel  from  our 
droppable  wing  tanks  to  the  main 
tanks. 

(3)  The  importance  of  tightening  fuel 
and  oil  tank  caps.  We  lost  con¬ 
siderable  oil  from  one  engine  due 
to  this  condition.  But  we  learned 


This  view  of  a  portion  of  the  JU-88  cockpit  illustrates  what  Major  Newby  meant 
when  he  referred  to  "more  damned  gadgets  than  any  plane  I  had  ever  flown." 
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not  to  fill  the  tanks  (oil)  at  more 
than  two-thirds  capacity  or  they 
would  bubble  over. 

(4)  At  the  altitudes  above  10,000  feet 
we  found  that  certain  cylinders 
began  to  clear  up  from  their 
smoking. 

(5)  We  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  German  navigational  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  automatic  pilot  and 
we  found  that  both  were  very 
efficient. 

(6)  On  this  initial  leg  of  the  flight  we 
had  a  chance  to  test  the  German 
radio  and  found  that  it  could 
transmit  and  receive,  and  that  it 
had  a  very  good  radio  compass 
which  could  take  bearings  or  be 
used  for  homing.  Actually  it  com¬ 
bines  our  radio  compass  and  navi¬ 
gational  compass  into  one  unit. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  first  stop, 
ground  crews  had  our  special  consign¬ 
ment  of  91  octane  gasoline  ready.  They 
began  immediately  to  refuel  and  check 
the  ship.  That  night  both  Lieutenant 
Cook  and  I  didn’t  get  much  sleep — only 
a  couple  of  hours — because  we  were  busy 
puttering  around  the  plane  and  working 
out  plans  for  the  following  day’s  flight, 
which  was  1,450  miles  distant  across 
desert  and  jungle  territory.  We  took  off 
at  daybreak  (Oct.  9)  and  the  flight  was 
uneventful. 

At  one  point  along  the  route,  however, 
I  computed  a  ground  speed  of  285  mph, 
which  was  stepping  right  along  for  a 
bomber  of  this  size.  On  this  occasion  we 
were  helped  along  with  a  slight  tail  wind. 
On  the  average  our  speed  was  about  240 
mph,  a  fairly  fast  cruising  speed. 

We  were  in  the  air  again  within  an 
hour  and  this  time  headed  for  the  Gold 
Coast,  our  last  stop  on  the  continent  be¬ 
fore  heading  out  over  the  Atlantic.  So 
far  we  had  encountered  no  friendly  air¬ 
craft,  but  wherever  we  landed  the  natives 
and  soldiers  flocked  around. 

One  major  asked  if  the  plane  were  one 
of  our  new  bombers. 

Just  out  of  our  field  we  overtook  a 
large  C-87  transport  and  its  pilot  was  one 
of  our  close  friends  whom  we  had  met 
back  at  the  airfield  in  Cairo.  This  was  the 
ship  we  were  originally  scheduled  to 
take  back  to  America.  We  decided  then 
and  there  to  follow  the  big  ship  on  our 
first  over-water  hop  and  discussed  the 
plans  with  its  pilot  when  we  landed. 

The  over-water  leg  of  our  journey  was 
just  ahead.  We  were  shooting  for  a  tiny 
dot  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic 
1,350  miles  away.  We  were  relying  al¬ 
most  solely  on  German  instruments  to 
steer  us  to  a  spot  six  miles  wide  and  eight 
miles  long.  Of  course,  we  had  the  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  compass  to  help  us  with  navi¬ 
gation  problems.  As  an  added  precaution 
we  took  along  an  extra  battery  should 
the  electric  system  fail. 

There  was  no  trouble  in  the  take-off 
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and  the  ship  handled  very  smoothly  in 
the  over-ocean  air,  but  shortly  after  we 
left  the  coast  behind  there  was  a  solid 
overcast  and  we  flew  into  the  thick  of  it. 
Here  we  lost  sight  of  the  C-87  but  we 
knew  the  approximate  location. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  rustling  of 
wind,  and  cold  air  struck  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  looked  around  and  saw  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cook,  white  and  scared  stiff,  look¬ 
ing  down  through  the  hatch  which  had 
come  open  when  he  accidentally  brushed 
against  the  safety  latch.  The  little  Irish¬ 
man  was  standing  there,  without  any 
parachute,  over  a  big  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fuselage  and  the  only  thing 
which  had  saved  him  was  the  fortunate 
position  of  his  feet.  Luckily  he  was  able 
to  brace  himself  and  grab  a  fuselage  cross 
strut.  After  struggling  with  the  hatch  for 
a  few  minutes  he  finally  got  it  closed. 

About  an  hour  later,  I  glanced  out  the 
glass  to  the  left  and  saw  a  vapor  trail 
extending  back  from  the  wing  tip.  I 
couldn’t  understand  it  at  this  altitude 
(approximately  10,000  feet)  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  check  the  strange  occurrence. 
That  vapor  trail  was  an  expensive  one. 
It  was  pure  gasoline  overflow  to  the 
wing  tips.  Our  transfer  system  had  put 
in  too  much  somewhere  along  the  line. 
The  flow  stopped  and  we  didn’t  lose  too 
much  precious  fuel. 

When  we  emerged  from  another  cloud 
bank  we  saw  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
sights  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Before  us 
scattered  out  over  the  sky  was  a  flight  of 
Douglas  A-20s  being  ferried  to  the  com¬ 
bat  zones.  One  of  them  came  in  close  and 
circled  once  to  look  us  over.  We  waved  to 
the  pilot  and  he  continued  on  course. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  picked  up 
by  a  couple  of  P-39s  that  came  in  on  a 
fast  swipe  and  left  us  hanging  there  be¬ 
tween  two  beautiful  vapor  trails.  Then 
they  parked,  one  on  each  of  our  wing 
tips,  and  escorted  us  to  the  small  island. 

There  was  unfortunate  news.  The  only 
gasoline  on  the  island  was  100  octane. 
But  there  was'  no  choice,  so  the  tanks 
were  loaded  with  the  stuff  and  during 
preliminary  runs  it  didn’t  seem  to  do  the 
engines  any  harm.  We  were  soon  in  the 
air  again,  headed  for  the  coast  of  South 
America — and  home. 

The  ship  handled  perfectly  and  the  en¬ 
gines  purred.  I  took  in  the  ocean  below 
with  the  ease  of  looking  out  of  a  trans¬ 
port’s  window.  The  boys  in  the  C-87  had 
nothing  on  us.  When  we  were  only  a 
couple  of  hours  out,  I  yelled: 

"Hey  Cookie,  these  engines  are  OK. 
They’ll  take  anything." 

Just  then,  two  cylinders  on  the  left 
bank  blew  and  there  was  the  loudest 
racket  you  could  imagine,  with  the  en¬ 
gine  spitting  and  spluttering  like  an  un¬ 
derfed  tractor.  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
the  cylinders  went  completely  dead  and 
much  to  our  surprise  the  engine  continued 
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to  run  without  much  loss  in  power.  I 
don’t  know  of  anything  we  could  have 
done  about  it  except  continue  on  course 
because  we  were  still  400  miles  from  the 
coast.  But  the  other  eleven  cylinders  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  and  they  got  us  in. 

Now  I  know  how  Columbus  felt  when 
he  sighted  land.  It  was  a  glorious  feeling 
when  the  coastline  of  South  America 
came  into  view,  and  we  lived  every  foot 
of  it  as  we  approached.  The  ship,  despite 
those  bets  back  in  Africa,  was  proving 
up.  She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
first  German  combat  airplane  ever  to  do 
the  trick — and  with  an  American  crew! 

But  we  weren’t  down  yet.  The  field 
was  large  and  the  communications  were 
fine,  but  we  had  to  circle  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  ferry  ship  got  into  the  air. 
Then  we  lowered  the  gear  and  prepared 
to  land. 

The  wheels  would  go  only  halfway 
down.  We  tried  everything,  but  still  the 
gear  stuck. 

Finally,  it  was  necessary  to  try  out  the 
Nazi  hand  hydraulic  emergency  selector 
for  lowering  the  wheels.  It  was  tough 
cranking,  but  we  got  them  down  and 
came  in  for  the  landing. 

At  Natal,  in  one  of  the  best  officers’ 
clubs  anywhere,  we  got  our  first  real  sleep 
since  leaving  Cairo  and  our  first  taste  of 
good  food  and  good  drink  since  we  had 
left  the  States  almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  next  day  we  checked  up  on  the 
landing  gear  failure  and  discovered  what 
was  wrong.  There  was  a  leak  in  one  of 
the  flap  selectors  which  had  pumped  ouf 
all  the  fluid.  The  only  other  damaging 
factor  was  the  two  dead  spark  plugs 
caused  by  the  cylinders  in  the  left  engine. 
It  was  decided  to  remove  all  the  spark 
plugs  and  clean  them.  This  time,  because 
we  knew  how,  the  job  was  done  in  two 
hours  instead  of  two  days. 

There  were  no  spare  Nazi  plugs  here. 
We  had  to  install  American-made  ones 
and  this  meant  rewiring  the  ignition  har¬ 
ness  to  adapt  the  American  plugs  to  the 
engine.  We  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
smoking  had  cleared  during  the  flight  to 
the  increased  gaps  in  the  spark  plugs,  left 
there  when  they  were  installed  in  Africa. 
We  kept  the  same  arrangement. 

Since  there  was  no  lap  ahead  of  us 
more  than  900  miles,  we  removed  the 
P-38  droppable  tanks,  thus  increasing  our 
speed  about  twelve  miles  per  hour  and 
lightening  the  airplane  considerably. 

The  take-off  for  our  next  destination  in 
Brazil,  a  small  field  on  the  Amazon,  was 
a  contrast  to  the  one  that  day  in  Cairo. 
This  Nazi  buggy  fairly  leaped  into  the 
air  and  flew  like  an  airplane  again.  Now 
it  had  won  our  respect.  We  had  utmost 
confidence  in  it.  The  JU-88  was  a  damned 
good  airplane  in  any  man’s  language. 

We  had  further  proof  when  we  made 
the  flight  in  record  time  (3  hours  and  35 
minutes) .  Once  over  the  field  they 
wouldn’t  let  us  come  in.  For  some  rea¬ 


son,  every  time  we  came  in  for  an  ap¬ 
proach  the  red  light  popped  up  and  we 
had  to  climb  back  up  again.  It  became 
boring  and  we  couldn’t  understand  it. 
The  field  was  clear.  There  were  no  planes 
in  the  air.  The  runways  looked  all  right 
even  though  they  were  shorter  than  any 
we  had  yet  used. 

I  contacted  the  tower  on  the  radio. 

"What  gives?  My  gas  is  running  low.” 

The  answer  came  back:  "Sorry,  any 
aircraft  that  made  it  from  your  previous 
destination  to  this  field  in  so  short  a  time 
is  too  hot  to  land  here.” 

I  told  him  this  Junkers  could  land 
anywhere  and  then  proceeded  to  demon¬ 
strate  my  point.  We  got  in  without 
trouble.  Landing  is  one  thing  this  ship 
does  expertly.  It’s  built  right  in  her  de¬ 
sign.  She  sits  high  on  the  ground,  and 
when  she  hits  and  the  tail  settles  the 
angle  of  attack  increases  and  slows  the 
ship.  Too,  the  flaps  and  ailerons  lower 
simultaneously  and  almost  stop  the  air¬ 
plane  in  the  air. 

Once  in  the  air  again,  we  headed  for 
a  field  in  British  Guiana  over  some  of  the 
most  rugged  country  in  the  world.  We 
had  no  more  than  hit  our  cruising  altitude 
(10,500  feet)  directly  over  the  big  Ama¬ 
zon  River,  when  the  right  engine  quit 
cold.  "Cookie”  made  a  quick  inspection 
as  the  airplane  lost  several  hundred  feet 
altitude.  He  snapped  on  the  booster 
pump,  an  emergency  device,  and  the  en¬ 
gine  caught  up  again. 

On  this  flight  we  used  no  check  points, 
relying  entirely  upon  our  German  instru¬ 
ments,  and  came  out  only  half  a  mile  off 
our  predetermined  course.  We  had  to  fly 
around  thunder  showers,  but  had  little 
difficulty.  Our  next  stop  was  Trinidad 
and  this  landing  was  accomplished  with 
a  stuck  throttle.  The  landing  was  rough. 
From  here  we  took  off  for  Puerto  Rico 
and,  skirting  a  tornado,  suffered  some 
very  rough  air,  but  the  ship  proved  it 
could  take  it. 

That  was  our  last  stop  before  hitting 
the  States  and  we  were  plenty  happy 
when  the  ship  finally  came  to  earth  at 
Morrison  Field,  Fla.,  although  we  learned 
that  we  had  caused  considerable  anxiety 
along  the  route  up  the  coastline  because 
several  air  raid  spotters  had  reported  a 
German  plane  overhead.  Three  identified 
it  as  a  JU-88. 

The  rest  of  the  flight  was  routine. 
Florida  to  Memphis  and  on  to  Wright 
Field,  where  we  landed  about  sundown 
on  October  14 — five  and  a  half  days  and 
more  than  12,000  miles  from  our  starting 
point. 

"Baksheesh”  was  turned  over  to  the 
Foreign  Evaluations  Branch,  a  gift  well 
appreciated  for  its  value  in  future  design 
and  engineering  developments  in  Ameri-  1 
can  planes. 

One  thing  sure: 

The  JU-88  can  fly  the  Atlantic. 
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By  Lieut.  Col.  Winston  W.  Kratz 

CO.  481st  Night  Fighter  Group 


Veterans  of  the  air  war  over 
Britain  are  polishing  our 
night  fighter  squadrons  for 
combat. 

During  the  last  year  a  new  breed  of 
fighter  has  been  developed  in  this 
country.  Most  people  know  little  about 
him,  although  he  has  been  wreaking 
havoc  with  the  Germans  and  Japs. 

This  new  breed  is  a  "fighter  team’’ — 
pilot  and  radio  observer — that  flies  at 
night.  Although  comparatively  new  in 
the  USAAF,  these  fighter  teams  first  saw 
battle  with  the  RAF  in  the  spring  of 
1941.  May  10  was  the  date.  On  that 
night,  33  German  bombers  were  blasted 
out  of  the  sky  by  these  night  fighters  dur¬ 
ing  a  mass  raid  over  England.  It  was  the 
last  mass  raid. 

Today  these  twin-engine  night  fighter 
planes  are  raiding  enemy  bomber  forma¬ 
tions,  ground  communications  and  air¬ 
dromes  in  all  war  theatres.  They  saw 
action  over  Bone  and  Algiers  in  North 
Africa;  they  helped  pave  the  way  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy;  they  have 
raided  installations  in  France,  Germany 
and  the  Lowlands  hundreds  of  times ;  and 
they  are  raising  hell  with  the  Japs  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

These  black-painted  aerial  commandos 
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represent  one  of  the  most  successful  ad¬ 
vances  in  aerial  warfare  and  well  may  con¬ 
tribute  an  all-important  part  in  future 
actions — both  offensive  and  defensive. 

The  night  fighter,  when  stripped  down 
to  its  skeleton,  is  a  twin-engine  plane 
with  heavy,  concentrated  firepower  and 
gasoline  capacity  for  long  range,  manned 
by  a  pilot  and  a  radio  observer.  It  is 
specially  adapted  to  furnish  air  defense  at 
night  or  during  periods  of  low  visibility 
in  the  daytime,  being  more  flexible  than 
anti-aircraft  artillery  and  able  to  defend 
a  larger  sector.  In  addition  to  its  defen¬ 
sive  mission,  however,  the  same  night 
fighter  has  proved  extremely  effective  as 
an  intruder — slipping  over  enemy  terri¬ 
tory  at  night  to  shoot  up  railroad  trains, 
airdromes,  bridges  and  other  installations 
of  military  importance. 

First  airplanes  to  be  used  as  night 
fighters  by  the  British  were  twin-engine 
Blenheims  and  Beaufighters,  for  defense 
over  England,  and  single-engine  Hurri¬ 
canes  for  offensive  intruder  raids.  Later, 
the  versatile  A-20  was  pressed  into  service 
(known  as  the  Havoc  in  the  RAF) . 
Today,  however,  the  faster  Mosquito  is 
being  used  for  most  of  the  British  night 
fighting. 


Florida  is  the  center  of  all  night  fighter 
training  for  the  AAF.  Intruder  and  inter¬ 
ception  missions  are  being  flown  night 
after  night  over  the  Florida  peninsula 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  481st 
Night  Fighter  Group  headquartered  at 
Orlando.  Satellite  fields,  where  train¬ 
ing  is  conducted  under  simulated  com¬ 
bat  conditions,  are  located  near  the 
towns  of  Kissimmee  and  Dunnellon,  Fla. 
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Basic  squadrons  are  the  348th  at  Or¬ 
lando,  which  conducts  primary  training 
of  radio  observers  and  pilots;  the  349th 
at  Kissimmee,  responsible  for  basic  train¬ 
ing  of  the  night  fighter  team;  and  the 
420th  at  Dunnellon,  which  whips  the 
personnel  of  each  new  squadron  into  con¬ 
dition  for  assignment  to  a  war  .theatre. 

The  pilots  in  the  night  fighter  squad¬ 
rons  are  hand-picked  men  who  are  better- 
than-average  flyers  and  who  are  particu¬ 
larly  proficient  in  instrument  flying. 
These  men  generally  are  the  ones  who 
are  seeking  the  most  adventurous  branch 
of  the  Air  Forces.  They  learn  to  love  the 
dark.  They  don’t  get  lonesome  for  they 
are  imbued  with  one  idea  only — to  stalk 
the  enemy  and  shoot  him  down. 

But  night  fighter  pilots  and  radio  ob¬ 
servers  (ROs)  are  not  born  overnight;  it 
takes  months  of  classroom  instruction, 
ground  training,  instrument  and  night 
flying  before  they  can  be  released  to  com¬ 
bat  zones.  Prerequisites  for  night  fighter 
school  are  stiff;  each  student  pilot  must 
have  100  hours  in  B-25s  after  completion 
of  twin-engine  training. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  stiff  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  "night  fighting”  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  usually  are  no  visual  refer¬ 
ence  points  on  the  ground  to  assist  in 
navigation;  strict  radio  silence  often  must 
be  maintained  throughout  the  mission — 
you  can  receive  but  you  can’t  send;  you 
must  be  able  to  fly  instruments,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  100  percent  of  the  time;  you  must 
coordinate  your  flying  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  your  RO  when  you  are  seeking 
to  intercept  an  enemy  plane;  you  must  be 
able  to  spot  the  silhouette  of  the  enemy 
in  time  to  maneuver  into  position  to  give 
him  that  fatal  burst  from  your  guns  be¬ 
fore  he  spots  you.  Then,  you  must  be 
able  to  find  your  way  back  home  after 
you  have  chased  the  enemy  through  the 
skies  for  forty  or  perhaps  eighty  miles. 

This  kind  of  flying  isn’t  second  nature 
to  pilots  just  out  of  flight  school.  The 
goal  of  the  night  fighter  training  pro¬ 
gram,  therefore,  is  to  make  night  flying 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
When  newly  organized  squadrons  leave 
the  Florida  school  for  overseas  duty,  their 
pilots  have  flown  at  least  150  hours  on 
instruments  or  at  night — and  during  most 
of  this  time  they  have  been  working  with 
their  RO  teammates. 

Instructors  in  the  Florida  schools  know 
that  thorough  training  is  invaluable,  for 
many  of  them  have  had  experience  in 
night  fighters  over  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Some  carry  decorations  for  jobs 
well  done  while  with  the  RAF,  for  they 
had  a  part  in  winning  the  air  from  the 
Luftwaffe  over  England,  the  Channel  and 
the  Lowlands.  From  actual  experience 
and  observation,  these  night  fighter  in¬ 
structors  have  developed  and  are  operat¬ 
ing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  training  school  -for  night 
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fighter  crews  in  the  world.  Tactics  and 
history  of  night  fighters,  as  written  over 
Britain,  provide  the  basic  principles  for 
the  curriculum.  Our  own  scientific  devel¬ 
opments  of  aircraft  detector  devices  en¬ 
able  students  to  learn  the  principles  of 
aircraft  interception  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  radio  equipment  and  training  de¬ 
vices  in  the  world. 

Until  radio  detection  and  ranging  ap¬ 
paratus  was  perfected  as  a  weapon  of 
aerial  warfare,  interception  of  enemy  air¬ 
craft  at  night  was  practically  impossible. 
Now,  night  fighters  have  all  of  the  deadly 
precision  of  scientific  instruments  when 
properly  operated. 

Interceptor  missions  are  carefully 
planned  operations  that  provide  a  blanket 
cover  over  military  target  areas.  Night 
fighters  patrol  specific  sectors  from  dusk 


These  pilots  wear  night-adapter  goggles  as  they 
leave  the  operations  tent  tor  a  night  mission. 


to  dawn  waiting  for  enemy  aircraft  to 
enter  the  domain  which  they  are  assigned 
to  defend.  Ground  detector  stations  plot 
courses  of  all  enemy  aircraft  and  notify 
the  night  fighter  ROs  when  to  prepare 
for  interception  of  an  enemy  plane  that  is 
approaching  their  sector.  Upon  receiving 
an  alert  from  this  ground  controller,  the 
RO  advises  his  pilot  to  move  to  a  certain 
locale.  Teamwork  of  the  ground  con¬ 
troller,  the  RO  and  the  pilot  then  enables 
the  night  fighter  to  seek  out  the  enemy 
plane  and  destroy  it. 

Largely  through  cooperation  of  the 
intercepting  plane’s  RO  with  ground  de¬ 
tector  stations,  the  night  fighter  can  ma¬ 
neuver  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
any  enemy  aircraft  flying  through  a  par¬ 
ticular  sector.  At  this  point,  the  last 
punch  must  be  delivered  by  the  pilot.  His 
night  vision,  his  judgment  of  range  and 
his  flying  ability  are  called  upon  in  the 
next  few  seconds  when  he  must  slip  up 
behind  the  enemy  aircraft  and  destroy  it 
with  a  heavy  burst  from  his  guns. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  friendly 


planes  would  be  shot  down,  this  danger 
has  been  circumvented  through  perfection 
of  equipment  that  enables  our  airmen  to 
identify  the  target  they  are  trailing. 

Since  the  decline  in  enemy  activity  over 
Britain  in  the  summer  of  1941,  intruder 
tactics  have  been  developed  extensively 
over  the  Continent.  Occasionally  in¬ 
truders  have  joined  Nazi  bomber  forma¬ 
tions  returning  to  their  airdromes.  As 
one  of  the  bombers  lets  down  its  wheels 
to  approach  the  lighted  field  for  a  land¬ 
ing,  the  intruder  comes  in  on  his  tail, 
blasts  the  Nazi  with  his  guns,  strafes  the 
field  and  hedge-hops  back  home 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
man  aircraft,  military  installations  and 
communications,  use  of  night  fighters  on 
offensive  intruder  sweeps  has  had  a 
double-barrelled  effect  in  putting  added 
strain  on  the  Germans. 

Repeated  shooting  up  of  coastal  air¬ 
dromes  and  of  Nazi  bombers  as  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  bases  forced  abandonment 
of  such  advance  bases  in  France  and  the 
Lowlands.  Airdromes  were  moved  back 
to  a  line  approximately  100  miles  from 
the  Channel  coast,  thus  forcing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  carry  more  gasoline  and  fewer 
bombs  and  fly  longer  hours  to  reach  the 
same  targets.  It  was  a  major  victory  for 
the  night  intruders. 

The  secondary  success  of  intruder  raids 
was  a  psychological  jab  at  German  Luft¬ 
waffe  morale.  Strafing  of  enemy  air¬ 
dromes  took  some  of  the  starch  out  of  the 
freshly  indoctrinated  Nazi  youths  who 
were  at  front-line  bases  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  schools  that  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  them  that  final  victory  was  near  at 
hand.  Luftwaffe  veteran  morale  also  was 
dealt  a  sharp  blow  by  intruder  tactics.  In 
addition  to  being  harrassed  by  night 
fighters  on  take-off,  during  the  entire 
mission  and  upon  return  to  their  bases, 
Nazi  crews  were  compelled  to  return  to 
different  fields  after  each  mission  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  attacks  by  the  night  fighters 
that  lurked  over  the  take-off  airdromes 
until  the  return  of  the  German  bombers. 
This  dispersal  of  bomber  strength  also 
made  it  more  difficult  to  organize  large 
raids  since  only  a  few  planes  could  op¬ 
erate  safely  from  any  one  airdrome. 

Successful  accomplishment  of  such  in¬ 
truder  missions  largely  depends  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  preparation.  To  gain 
maximum  night  vision,  night  fighter 
crews  wear  red  adapter  goggles  for  thirty 
minutes  before  take-off.  Because  flights 
may  be  at  altitudes  from  tree-top  level  up 
to  or  above  20,000  feet,  oxygen  masks 
are  worn  as  a  further  precaution  in  safe¬ 
guarding  night  vision,  for  any  oxygen 
lack  impairs  vision. 

Before  checking  out  on  any  mission, 
the  successful  night  fighter  pilot  will  pore 
over  all  available  intelligence  reports  on 
disposition  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  location 
and  strength  of  enemy  airdromes,  com¬ 
munication  centers,  transportation  routes, 
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geography  and  hundreds  of  others  items 
which  may  appear  insignificant  -but  may 
mean  the  difference  between  spotting  and 
missing  a  target,  between  flying  around 
or  over  anti-aircraft  and  searchlight  de¬ 
fenses,  between  finding  the  way  back 
home  or  getting  lost. 

During  the  first  month  at  the  night 
fighter  squadron  school  at  Orlando,  pilots 
selected  from  B-25  flight  schools  learn 
to  fly  night  fighter  aircraft.  A-20s 
are  flown  first  until  the  pilot  is  able 
to  step  into  the  next  type  of  plane. 
Day  transition  flying  (including  single¬ 
engine  operation,  high  altitude  flying 
with  oxygen,  low  altitude  flying  at  a 
maximum  altitude  of  200  feet,  formation 
flying  and  radio  aid  familiarization) 
totals  25  hours;  night  transition  flying 
totals  20  hours  and  instrument  time  totals 


25  hours.  Subjects  taught  pilots  in  their 
ground  school  training  include  opera¬ 
tional  technique,  air  defense  organization, 
night  combat  hygiene,  recognition  and 
performance,  and  advanced  courses  in 
communication,  instruments  and  other 
subjects  studied  during  cadet  flight  train¬ 
ing.  Ninety  hours  are  devoted  to  ground 
instruction. 

Upon  completion  of  this  primary  train¬ 
ing  at  Orlando,  the  night  fighter  pilots 
are  transferred  to  Kissimmee’s  349th 
Night  Fighter  Squadron  where  they  begin 
flying  interception  missions  and  where 
they  team  up  with  their  ROs  for  the  firs? 
time. 

Basic  flying  totals  68  hours.  Ground 
instruction  of  53  hours  covers  combat  in¬ 
telligence,  combat  operations,  additional 
courses  in  recognition  and  identification 
of  aircraft. 

The  final  month  of  advanced  training 
is  with  the  420th  Night  Fighter  Squad- 
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ron  at  Dunnellon.  At  this  airdrome,  all 
flights  are  made  under  simulated  combat 
conditions.  Sixty-two  hours  are  spent  in 
the  air  with  the  RO,  flying  interception 
missions,  flying  night  intruder  missions, 
practicing  gunnery  and  perfecting  instru¬ 
ment  approaches.  Ground  school  train¬ 
ing  of  67  hours  is  a  continuation  of 
courses  studied  in  primary  and  basic.  By 
the  end  of  this  final  period,  at  least  31 
hours  of  Link  trainer  time  must  have  been 
accumulated. 

The  other  half  of  the  night  fighter 
team,  the  RO,  has  an  equally  strenuous 
and  thorough  training  program. 

Upon  completion  of  his  four-week  pre¬ 
liminary  radio  training  at  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  the  RO  arrives  at  Orlando  for  pri¬ 
mary  training  in  night  fighting.  Forty- 
eight  hours  are  spent  in  the  air  in  AT-lls 


learning  how  to  operate  and  interpret  de¬ 
tector  equipment.  This  plane  is  equipped 
to  carry  two  ROs  and  their  instructor. 
On  the  ground,  86  hours  are  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  interception  technique, 
recognition  and  performance,  air  defense, 
arachute  instructions,  radio  code  and 
linker,  combat  hygiene,  and  instruction 
of  Link  trainer  pilots  on  the  flying  of 
interception  courses. 

After  the  primary  training,  the  ROs 
move  to  Kissimmee  to  join  up  with  their 
night  fighter  pilots  where  they  learn  to 
cooperate  with  them  on  simulated  mis¬ 
sions  which  total  63  hours.  New  ground 
courses  during  -this  period  include  com¬ 
bat  intelligence  and  navigation;  advanced 
study  is  continued  on  air  defense,  inter¬ 
ception  technique,  detector  equipment, 
recognition  and  code. 

At  Dunnellon,  the  advanced  training 
eriod  requires  62  hours  simulated  com¬ 
at  flying  (including  gunnery  and  navi¬ 


gation)  and  74  hours  of  additional 
ground  school  on  subjects  already  being 
studied. 

After  three  months  of  this  intensive 
training,  the  pilot  and  the  RO  have  been 
molded  into  a  "fighter  team’’  that  func¬ 
tions  as  one  mind.  At  this  time,  the 
newly  trained  night  fighter  squadron  is 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  as  a 
complete  organization.  One  more  month 
of  simulated  combat  operations,  while  the 
squadron  assembles  its  full  complement 
of  men  and  materiel,  is  required  before 
the  unit  is  ready  to  go  overseas. 

Throughout  the  training  period  for  the 
ROs  and  -the  pilots,  other  personnel  are 
trained  in  the  maintenance  of  night 
fighter  planes,  in  the  maintenance  of 
radio  and  detection  equipment,  and  in 
administration  of  all  squadron  activities. 
Thus,  at  -the  end  of  three  months,  the 
squadron  organization,  which  has  existed 
only  on  paper  or  in  scattered  groups  of 
students,  is  integrated  and  begins  operat¬ 
ing  as  an  independent  night  fighter 
squadron. 

Night  fighter  pilot  training  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  cadet  flying  days.  In¬ 
structors  at  the  night  fighter  school  be¬ 
lieve  in  making  training  flights  realistic. 
Unsuspecting  students  sometimes  return 
from  interception  missions  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  an  instructor  had  slipped  up 
behind  them  and  theoretically  shot  them 
down.  Occasionally  RO  instructors  jimmy 
the  radio  set  tuning  to  keep  the  RO  on 
his  toes. 

Reports  from  war  theatres  already  are 
coming  back  to  Orlando’s  three  "mother” 
squadrons  citing  successes  of  night  fighter 
school  graduates.  The  demise  of  "Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  Charlie”  over  Guadalcanal 
was  one  of  the  first. 

For  eight  months  a  two-engined  Jap 
bomber,  called  "Washing  Machine  Char¬ 
lie”  because  its  engines  clattered  like  a 
mechanical  tub,  paid  almost  nightly  visits 
to  Henderson  Field.  Flying  between 
20,000  and  25,000  feet,  the  Nip  would 
arrive  about  midnight,  circle  the  field 
area  and  unload  some  500-pound  bombs. 
Ack-ack  failed  to  bring  him  down  and 
fighters  -that  attempted  to  intercept  him 
in  the  darkness  never  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  contact. 

Then  one  night,  he  came  over  after 
our  night  fighters  had  arrived.  He  could 
not  be  spotted — but  his  engines,  and  those 
of  the  night  fighter  could  be  heard.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  an  explosion  and  "Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  Charlie”  fell  in  flames.  His 
nights  of  nuisance  raiding  had  ended. 

And  since  that  time,  our  night  fighters 
have  been  making  short  work  of  other 
enemy  prowlers,  for,  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  highly  skilled  night  "fighter 
teams”  and  the  world’s  best  radio  detec¬ 
tion  and  ranging  equipment,  enemy  air¬ 
craft  can  be  located  and  blasted  from  the 
air  with  devastating  accuracy. 


Might  fighter  radio  personnel  are  instructed  in  blinker  light  signals. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Round  and  Round.  Our  mission  was 
to  act  as  escort  for  a  B-17  formation  in 
an  attack  on  the  Garbini  airdromes  in 
northern  Sicily.  About  thirty  ME-  109s 
jumped  the  formation  as  the  bombers 
were  leaving  the  target.  We  engaged 
them  and  soon  all  fighters  were  circling. 
One  of  our  flights  broke  off  from  the 
squadron  and  went  around  in  a  luftberry. 
There  were  three  P-38s  and  two  Nazi 
planes  on  the  tail  of  the  last  38.  Five 
more  ME- 109s  were  waiting  above  the 
luftberry  to  dive  down  on  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  plane  to  break  out  of  the  circle.  The 
rest  of  us  had  to  move  on  but  we  later 
learned  the  outcome.  The  flight  leader 
destroyed  one  ME-109  and  so  severely 
damaged  another  that  it  had  to  break  off. 
The  flight  got  away  from  the  waiting 
Germans,  but  the  38s  had  been  engaged 
so  long  they  had  to  land  at  Malta  to 
refuel  before  returning  home. 


Close  Call.  I  was  tail-end  Charlie  when  we  escorted  a  B-17 
formation  over  Trapani,  Sicily,  on  May  6.  The  bombers  were 
coming  out  of  the  target  after  their  run  when  my  38  developed 
engine  trouble.  I  feathered  the  prop  of  the  bad  engine  and 
prepared  to  fly  home  under  the  bombers  for  protection.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  call  came  over  the  radio,  "Jerry  high  at  six  o’clock.” 
The  enemy  planes  went  right  for  me  because  I  was  straggling, 
and  in  a  moment  one  of  them  was  on  my  tail  throwing  every¬ 
thing  at  me.  When  I  put  on  all  the  power  I  had  on  the  good 
left  engine,  it  threw  me  into  a  violent  snap  roll  and  down  into 
a  spin.  This  accidental  maneuver  saved  my  life  for  the  enemy 
fighter  couldn’t  keep  his  sights  on  me.  He  followed  me  down 
in  a  spiral.  Fortunately,  at  20,000  feet  I  found  myself  in  a 
cloud  layer.  The  Hun  lost  me  in  it  and  when  he  broke  out, 
he  was  over  a  mile  away.  I  kept  dropping  down  until  I  was 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  water  and  went  on  home  at  that 
altitude. 
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By  LIEUT.  FREDRIC  L.  KOHN 


IN 


Cutting  Supply  Lines.  On  July  11,  the  enemy  was  moving  supplies 
to  troops  who  were  engaging  the  British  at  Augusta,  Sicily.  We  came 
over  and  sighted  a  convoy  of  about  thirty  trucks.  We  caught  the  trucks 
by  surprise  in  a  dive-bombing  attack,  destroying  a  number  of  them 
before  they  knew  what  was  happening.  We  strafed  the  others  until 
the  job  was  finished. 


Cooperation.  On  May  14,  we  had  just 
dive-bombed  the  harbor  and  ships  at 
Portotorres,  Sardinia,  and  had  moved  on 
to  strafe  aircraft  at  Alghero.  Coming  in 
on  one  side,  I  noticed  that  a  pit  was  set¬ 
ting  up  a  barrage  directly  in  line  with  the 
four  P-38s  that  were  moving  in  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  hangars  at  another  end  of  the 
field.  The  other  four  planes  obviously 
couldn’t  see  the  barrage.  I  kicked  rudder 
and  gave  the  enemy  a  burst  to  distract 
them  momentarily  from  the  four  38s. 
Then  I  followed  through  quickly  and 
brought  all  my  fire  to  bear  on  the  pit 
destroying  the  crew  and  guns.  The  other 
38s  took  care  of  the  hangars,  and,  in  all, 
our  squadron  destroyed  twelve  enemy  air¬ 
craft  on  the  ground. 
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The  path  was  marked  by  a  strand  of 
wire  on  either  side.  We  could  hear  the 
roar  of  planes  from  deep  in  the  woods. 

"We’re  fussy  about  our  camouflage,” 
the  corporal  said.  "The  men  have  to  stick 
to  regular  paths.  If  they’d  barge  off  and  j 
make  their  own,  it  might  show  up  in  the 
pictures  the  photo  plane  makes  of  us.” 

A  familiar  sound  rang  through  the 
trees — a  sharp  banging  of  steel  pipe,  and 
then  the  cry,  "Gas!”  The  corporal  au¬ 
tomatically  whipped  on  his  mask  and 
kept  right  on  walking. 

"It’s  all  right,  sir,”  his  muffled  voice 
came  through  the  speaking  diaphragm. 
"The  wind’s  in  the  other  direction.  Just 
tear  gas.  We  lay  it  down  to  give  the 
students  practice  in  working  with  their 
masks  on.” 

Ahead  to  our  left,  men  were  doing  just 
that.  Masks  on,  they  were  working  over 
planes  dispersed  among  trees,  many  of 
them  under  natural  camouflage;  the  ones 
that  were  not  under  trees  or  vines  were 
covered  with  camouflage  nets.  Many  of 
the  students,  all  well  tanned,  wore  only 
trunks  with  their  helmets  and  leggings 
and  shoes,  which  are  regulation.  Several 
were  sprouting  beards. 

Under  a  yard-thick  pine  some  mechs 
were  pre-flighting  a  P-40,  taking  turns 
at  sitting  in  the  cockpit  to  start  and  check 
the  engine  for  a  theoretical  pilot  about 
to  leave  on  a  mission.  One  fellow, 
sweating  and  straining,  wound  the  hand 
crank  for  the  inertia  starter.  "Make 
muscles,  Skinny,”  another  advised  him. 
Using  the  crank  instead  of  batteries  is 
part  of  the  training. 

Near  the  P-40,  another  group  swarmed 
over  a  P-39  with  its  cowling  off.  An  in¬ 
structor  explained  they  were  cutting  new 
gaskets  for  valve  mechanism  covers  and 
checking  the  electrical  system  as  part  of 
the  regular  100-hour  inspection.  As  a 
matter  of  interest,  he  pointed  out  some 
mess  kits  hidden  under  shrubbery.  Stud¬ 
ents  were  required  to  carry  them  at  all 
times.  "We  tell  them,  'Suppose  they 
bomb  your  tent?’  ”  the  instructor  said.  It 
was  a  gig,  however,  to  leave  the  kits  ex¬ 
posed  where  the  shiny  metal  could  be 
seen  by  a  plane  overhead.  Lieutenant 
Kolas  looked  over  the  crew  chief  stand 
beside  the  P-39-  Not  the  metal  kind,  it 
was  made  of  unbarked  tree  poles.  So  was  i 
the  rack  for  holding  the  cowling  and 
parts.  j 

A  jaybird  called,  and  someone  among 
the  trees  to  our  right  imitated  the  call. 
We  turned  and  saw  two  men  busy  with 
shovels.  One  of  the  diggers,  Pfc.  Ernest  j 
Oliphant,  confirmed  they  were  digging  a  jj 
slit  trench.  We’d  seen  other  trenches  as 
well  as  foxholes,  near  each  plane.  Oli¬ 
phant  and  his  companion  were  working  j; 
in  oozy,  gray  clay. 

"You’d  better  lay  logs  on  the  bottom,”  < 
the  lieutenant  said  reminiscently.  "Rain 
will  sure  make  that  bad.  One  time  on 
Guadalcanal,  I’d  just  been  lucky  enough 
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At  Mississippi's  "Guadalcanal"  all  devices  are  strictly  homemade.  Students  at  left 
bring  up  a  log  shoring  frame  as  a  wing  rest  once  the  fuselage  is  hoisted  sufficiently. 


By  GfiL  Gall  JlafifLel 

Gulfport  Field,  Miss. 


Our  new  assistant  operations  officer, 
First  Lieut.  Peter  J.  Kolas,  became 
curious  the  other  day  about  a  place  called 
Guadalcanal  we  have  here  at  Gulfport 
Field,  Miss.  Lieutenant  Kolas,  it  seemed, 
had  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  and  on  the  real  Guadalcanal  and 
its  Henderson  Field. 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  ours  is  a 
woodsy  spot  where  student  airplane  me¬ 
chanics  spent  a  few  weeks  of  their  train¬ 
ing  period  in  company  with  mosquitoes 
and  snakes.  While  in  the  woods,  they 
work  with  improvised  equipment  and 
live  under  conditions  as  close  to  those  of 
combat  as  a  number  of  devilishly  imagin¬ 
ative  sergeants  can  make  them.  It  was 
rather  inevitable,  it  was  explained  further 
to  Lieutenant  Kolas,  that  the  students 
should  call  the  place  Guadalcanal.  It 
seemed  that  bad  to  them. 

Lieutenant  Kolas,  who  had  shuttled 
supplies  into  Henderson  Field  and  taken 
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out  wounded  during  the  early  days  of  the 
fighting,  said  he  would  like  to  see  how 
the  simulated  Guadalcanal  compared  to 
the  real  thing.  So  we  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  our  facsimile. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  hot,  hazy,  Gulf 
days  that  we  made  the  trip.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  area  a  soldier  on  guard,  car¬ 
rying  an  automatic  shotgun,  halted  us  at 
a  bridge  the  mechs  had  built.  He  called 
the  corporal  of  the  guard  who,  wearing  a 
helmet,  shoes,  leggings,  brown  swimming 
trunks  and  a  gas  mask  at  his  side,  trotted 
up  out  of  the  swampy  forest.  The  cor¬ 
poral  passed  us  and  we  crossed  the  bridge 
over  a  small  stream. 

"We  had  a  stream  too,”  Lieutenant 
Kolas  recalled,  "right  alongside  Hender¬ 
son  Field.  The  Tenaru  River.  Muddy 
swimming.” 

We  followed  the  corporal  down  a  path 
cut  through  thick  undergrowth,  wild 
grapevines,  palmetto  shrubs  and  tall  grass. 


MISSISSIPPI  GUADALCANAL 


to  get  a  new  pair  of  GI  shoes— finally.  I 
was  wearing  them  when  the  Zeros  came 
and  I  had  to  dive  into  a  trench  half-filled 
with  mud.  Did  I  cuss  those  Nips!” 

Word  of  our  visit  had  gotten  around 
the  bivouac,  and  Master  Sgt.  S.  P.  Bart¬ 
czak,  senior  instructor,  came  up  to  talk 
with  us.  Young  and  stocky  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  faded  blue  bathing  trunks  and  sun¬ 
glasses.  He  said  the  officer  in  charge, 
Lieut.  Luman  Wells,  would  be  gone  for  the 
day,  having  just  been  called  by  telephone 
from  the  operations  shack  toward  which 
we  had  been  headed  in  a  vague  way. 

Bartczak  asked  us  to  inspect  the  camou¬ 
flage  area  with  him.  There  were  no 
planes  in  this  part  of  the  woods,  and 
scattered  through  it  were  samples  of  all 
kinds  of  nets.  There  was  a  full-drape 
that  looked  like  an  Arab  tent  made  of 
fishnet;  its  front  could  be  lifted  curtain- 
wise  to  admit  a  ship  and  conceal  it  even 
from  ground  view.  Between  pines  were 
stretched  little  hammock  nets,  with 
branches  on  top,  for  hiding  openings 
above  paths. 

"Now  this  is  very  familiar,”  Lieutenant 
Kolas  said  when  we  came  upon  a  minia¬ 
ture  "flat  top”  for  use  in  open  country. 
"I  remember  one  they  put  up  to  assemble 
some  P-40s  under  on  a  little  island  out 
there.  I  was  a  pursuit  pilot  then.  The  net 
worked  fine.  We  weren’t  bothered  by 
Jap  bombers  at  all.” 

We  walked  on  to  a  point  where  a 
jungle  taxi  strip  had  been  cleared  in  the 
woods.  At  the  far  end  students  were 
trying  to  snake  a  plane  through  the 
trees.  There  was  considerable  shouting 
of  orders  and  some  profanity.  Bartczak  ob¬ 
served  a  little  bitterly,  "Damn  it,  there’s 
exactly  enough  room  between  those  trees 
if  they  fishtail  it  right.” 

"They’ll  use  that  a  lot,”  the  lieutenant 
said.  "Many  a  night  on  the  island  I’ve 
watched  Miko,  my  old  crew  chief,  and 
the  other  mechs  putting  ships  to  bed 


The  bivouac  area  for  student 
mechs  at  Gulfport  Field 
brings  back  memories  for  a 
Southwest  Pacific  veteran. 

among  the  coconuts  just  that  way.  You 
fellows  pick  practical  projects,  sergeant.” 

"We  try  to  get  the  main  ones,”  Bart¬ 
czak  said.  "It  all  stands  for  something. 
A  major  assembly  means  a  ground  loop. 
Patching  holes,  that’s  from  bullets.  After 
every  raid- — and  our  siren  is  good  and 
loud — the  flight  and  crew  chiefs  go  around 
slipping  troubles  in  the  ships  that  bombs 
might  have  caused.  See  our  revetment?” 

He  pointed  to  a  standard  embankment 
of  earth  around  a  plane,  and  then  led  us 
to  a  dummy  craft  made  of  chicken  wire 
frame  filled  with  dried  leaves,  its  resting 
place  open  to  the  sky — a  decoy  job. 

"We  often  used  old  wrecks  for  that,” 
Kolas  said.  "The  Nips  will  bomb  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  a  plane.” 

"Was  it  much  of  a  job  to  land  on 
Henderson  Field?”  Bartczak  asked.  "Did 
they  make  it  tough?” 

"You’d  often  have  to  start  running  for 
a  foxhole  the  second  your  wheels 
stopped,”  the  lieutenant  replied.  "If  it 
wasn’t  an  air  raid  it  was  that  battery  in 
the  hills.  You  didn’t  mind  Pistol  Pete  so 
much,  or  Washing  Machine  Charlie’s  vis¬ 
it  every  night,  or  those  Jap  voices  the 
first  few  weeks  chanting  across  the  plain 
in  the  dark,  'All  Marines  will  be  dead 
tomorrow.’  What  bothered  you  was  that 
constant  shelling.  Jap  cruisers  and  de¬ 
stroyers  would  go  up  and  down  the  strait 
all  night  and  pour  it  into  the  field.” 

Men  in  a  long  single  file  went  past 
us  at  the  side  of  the  road,  reminding  us 
it  was  time  for  noon  chow.  After  telling 
us  the  single-file  rule — to  present  as  small 
a  target  as  possible — was  strictly  enforced, 
Bartczak  led  us  to  the  operations  office, 
a  tarpaper  covered  shack,  to  find  extra 
mess  kits.  He  found  two  on  a  table 
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This  gnarled,  bent  oak  tree  supports  a  Lister  bag  and  furnishes 
camouflage  foliage  for  part  of  the  field  kitchen  seen  in  background. 


This  student  mech  works  under  a 
camouflage  net  with  his  gas  mask  in 
place  after  gas  alert  has  sounded. 


where  a  giant  moccasin  skin  was  stretched 
down  with  thumb  tacks. 

Well,  at  least  we  didn’t  have  snakes 
out  there,”  the  lieutenant  laughed. 

At  the  "messhall,”  a  grove  of  low 
trees  among  which  tables  had  been  placed, 
we  picked  up  Tech.  Sgt.  Eli  Caicuts,  who 
had  served  as  a  crew  chief  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  theatre.  He  and  Kolas  agreed  that 
our  Guadalcanal  was  just  like  the  combat 
areas  they  had  known.  "I  miss  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  of  all,  though,”  said  Kolas. 

Caicuts  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Mud!”  Kolas  laughed. 

"You  should  have  been  here  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,”  Bartczak  interrupted.  "That’s  why 
we  named  the  place  Guadalcanal.” 

During  chow  we  listened  to  some 
students  discussing  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  who  liked  to  sneak  up  on  his  men 
in  the  jungle-like  night.  "I  heard  the 
buzzard  coming,”  said  one  young  man 
with  pride.  Caicuts  and  Bartczak  men¬ 
tioned  the  pets  the  men  find — -’possums, 
chameleons,  turtles,  anything  liable  to 
show  up  in  a  foxhole.  Kolas  told  of  his 
pet  Wallaby  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

After  we  had  eaten  and  had  a  cigarette, 
Bartczak  said,  "Let  me  show  you  some 
AM  field  engineering.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding.” 

He  escorted  us  to  an  area  where  some 
men  were  hoisting  an  engine  by  means 
of  a  tall  tripod,  fashioned  of  logs  and 
rope.  "I  guess  you  have  seen  them  using 
that  kind  of  frame  to  pull  an  engine 
change  out  there,”  he  said  to  the  lieuten¬ 
ant.  "It’s  an  important  part  of  the  job 
here  to  teach  them  how  to  make  these 
and  ’A’  frames  with  logs — no  nails  al¬ 
lowed — and  practice  using  them.  Chances 
are  there  won’t  be  any  nice  metal  tube 
frames  with  rubber  wheels  where  our 
boys  are  going.  They’re  slated  for  first 
and  second  echelon  bases,  not  depots  with 
machine  shops.  A  mechanic  is  lost  unless 
he  has  a  way  of  hoisting  things. 

"A  simple  Spanish  windlass,  for  ex¬ 
ample — one  or  two  crosspieces  that  wind 
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up  a  rope  when  turned.  One  fellow 
showed  us  how  to  put  a  log  between  the 
crotches  of  two  trees  with  a  windlass  at 
one  end.  He  wound  a  prop  off  the  ground 
with  it;  said  that  back  home  on  the  farm 
they  lifted  fresh-killed  hogs  that  way  to 
dress  them. 

"All  you  need  is  to  get  them  started. 
We  got  as  many  Daniel  Boones  as  the 
next  part  of  the  Army.  'Suppose  you 
haven’t  any  rope,’  a  man  says.  So  we 
show  him  how  to  make  rope  by  taking 
strips  of  burlap  camouflage,  which  comes 
in  reels,  and  fasten  the  ends  to  tips  of  a 
square  wooden  spindle.  Wind  the  crank 
and  you  twist  the  strips  into  a  rope.  One 
student,  deciding  that  was  too  slow,  at¬ 
tached  two  strips  to  opposite  lug  bolts  on 
a  tractor,  jacked  up  the  wheel,  put  her  in 
gear  and  had  mass  rope  production.” 

"What  about  tools?”  Lieutenant  Kolas 
asked.  "My  crew  chief  Miko  could  always 
fix  things  even  if  he  didn’t  have  the 
proper  tools  with  him.” 

Bartczak  smacked  at  a  couple  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  hitch-hiking  on  his  chest.  "We 
tell  them  to  try.  One  man  made  a  spark 
plug  wrench  by  forming  a  section  of  gal¬ 
vanized  water  pipe  around  a  piece  of 
hexagon  stock  the  same  size  as  the  spark 
plug.  It  worked.  We’ve  taken  a  section 
of  flying  wire  from  a  plane  and  cut  teeth 
in  it  with  a  file  or  hacksaw.  It  gives  you 
a  saw  that’ll  cut  a  good-sized  log.” 

We  wandered  around  and  looked  at 
more  improvisation.  There  were  some 
shoring  frames  made  of  logs,  a  home¬ 
made  crew  chief  stand,  chocks  fashioned 
from  a  pine  trunk — everything  woods- 
built  except  the  plane.  We  stopped  to 
watch  some  students  installing  "dead 
man”  mooring  anchors — half  logs  buried 
in  the  ground.  No  doubt,  Bartczak  sug¬ 
gested,  the  lieutenant  had  seen  many  of 
these  used  in  active  service. 

"And  built,  too,”  said  Kolas.  "The 
mechs  would  work  on  them  while  their 
ship  was  on  a  mission.  About  the  only 
real  lumber  we  had  was  from  packing 
boxes  flown  in.  But,”  he  halted  signifi¬ 
cantly,  "there’s  one  thing.  On  our  Guad¬ 
alcanal,  the  crew  chief  stands  I  saw  were 
the  regular  metal  kind.” 

"Must’ve  had  a  good  supply  sergeant, 
sir,”  said  Bartczak.  "But,  here,  we  are 
training  them  to  expect  the  worst.” 

Not  far  away  there  began  more  shout¬ 
ing  of  instructions,  and  we  walked  over 
and  found  a  group  having  some  practice 
in  the  last-resort  method  of  starting  an 
engine — by  shock  cord.  A  length  of  elas¬ 
tic  cord,  attached  to  a  propeller  tip  by  a 
leather  boot,  was  being  stretched  by  half 
a  dozen  men  tugging  at  a  long  rope  tied 
to  the  cord.  They  were  sweating. 

"Switch  on?”  yelled  a  man  holding 
another  tip  of  the  three-bladed  prop.  At 
a  word  from  a  man  in  the  cockpit,  he 
released  his  grasp.  The  tension  in  the 
cord  whipped  the  heavy  propeller  around 
and  it  caught. 
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"I’ve  seen  them  make  a  dozen  tries,” 
Kolas  said  above  the  roar  of  the  engine, 
"but,  I’ll  say  this,  the  bungee  starter  is 
worth  its  salt  out  there.” 

"Talk  about  your  Daniel  Boones,” 
Bartczak  said.  "One  of  our  instructors 
figured  out  how  one  man  could  do  the 
whole  thing  by  himself.  Suppose  you 
haven’t  all  these  guys  around?  This  in¬ 
structor  stuck  a  forked  stick  in  the  ground 
to  hold  the  free  end  of  the  prop,  tied  a 
string  to  the  stick  and  led  the  string  to 
the  cockpit.  He  stretched  the  cord  by 
winding  the  rope  on  a  Spanish  windlass, 
and  when  he  had  enough  tension  he  tied 
it.  He  then  climbed  in  the  cockpit  and 
yanked  the  string.  It  worked.” 

Near  us,  two  students  soldering  with 
a  gas  blow  torch  began  arguing  about  the 
identity  of  a  plane  high  overhead.  They 
were  beginning  to  wager. 

"They  get  into  the  damndest  arguments 
out  here,”  Bartczak  observed.  "One  fel¬ 
low  bet  a  whole  gang  the  prop  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  ship  was  a  hydromatic.  Then  he  took 
them  to  Tech  Orders  and  proved  he  was 
right.  He  collected  twelve  bucks  from  the 
boys.  It  must  be  the  woods.” 

At  the  end  of  the  steamy  afternoon,  we 
came  to  one  of  the  bivouac  areas.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  lounging  or  washing  up  under 
showers  built  from  large  gasoline  tanks 
mounted  on  camouflaged  frames.  One 
fellow,  soaping  his  beard,  shouted,  "I 
just  thought:  Did  Grandpa  wash  his 
whiskers  every  time  he  washed  his  face?” 
Others  were  griping  about  the  extremely 
modest  trickle  from  the  showers.  Kolas 
said  they  had  the  same  trouble  on  his 
Guadalcanal. 

Then  came  mail  call,  and  the  men  an¬ 
swered  with  much  shouting.  Then  curi¬ 
ously,  the  grove  became  unnaturally  quiet. 
Men  were  passing  things,  and  you  real¬ 
ized  they  were  sharing  their  news,  shar¬ 


ing  it  as  something  valuable,  quite  unlike 
the  wisecracking  in  barracks  at  mail  time. 
Here  in  the  isolated  woods,  mail  call  was 
different.  We  were  joined  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  Lieutenant  Wells,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  area. 

"That’s  one  of  the  most  typical  things 
I’ve  seen  today,”  Kolas  said  to  him.  "We 
waited  three  months  for  our  first  mail. 
But  even  when  it  was  coming  in  regu¬ 
larly,  we  would  get  it  and  then  quiet 
down  just  like  the  fellows  here.” 

"Yes,  they  begin  to  appreciate  things 
here,”  Wells  said  as  we  headed  for  an 
exit  from  the  area.  "The  maneuvers  part 
of  the  training  is  fairly  slight.  Our 
main  object  is  to  give  the  men  an  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  mechanic  in  the 
field;  to  put  up  with  a  thunderstorm  and 
a  broken  fuel  line  at  the  same  time;  to 
take  a  healthy  walk  to  find  the  supply 
shack  or  the  aid  station.  We  believe  in 
dispersal.  We  also  believe  in  making  a 
piece  of  baling  wire  do.  And  we  try  to  use 
all  the  ideas  which  men  like  your  Miko 
have  learned  and  passed  back  to  us.” 

"I  guess  I  found  out  today  how  Miko 
really  managed,”  Kolas  replied.  "How 
all  the  good  boys  managed  to  keep  us  fly¬ 
ing,  come  hell  or  high  water.  Bartczak 
had  it.  It’s  the  Daniel  Boone  in  them. 
And  you  fellows  are  doing  a  fine  job  of 
bringing  the  old  boy  to  life  in  mechanics. 
This  training  here  will  probably  be  worth 
several  months  of  actual  experience  to 
them.” 

"The  snakes  ought  to  be  worth  two 
weeks  alone,”  Wells  said. 

"Halt!”  came  the  guard’s  voice. 

"You  can’t  be  too  careful,”  Kolas  said 
quietly.  "One  night  on  Guadalcanal  the 
guard  challenged  and  the  other  guy  said, 
'Got  a  match,  please!’  So  the  guard  shot 
him  dead.  He  wasn’t  following  the  rules. 
Turned  out  the  guy  was  a  Jap.” 


Gulfport  Field  students  get  practice  in  using  bungee  or  shock  cord 
starter.  Man  in  foreground  is  ready  with  CO-  in  case  of  induction  fire. 
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SURVIVAL 


By  MAJ.  GEORGE  W.  HUMBRECHT 

Operations  Officer  of  a  North  African  Photo-Reconnaissance  Group 


I  guess  I  could  lay  claim  to  the  most 
luxurious  forced  landing  in  aviation 
history.  All  of  us  have  heard  the  inspir¬ 
ing  accounts  of  airmen  who  crashed  their 
planes  in  tangled  jungles  and  then  slashed 
their  way  back  to  civilization.  Many  of 
us  know  flyers  who  were  forced  down 
behind  enemy  lines  and  who  later  re¬ 
joined  their  squadrons.  Hunger,  thirst 
and  all  the  elements  of  nature  have  con¬ 
spired  to  defeat  our  grounded  air  com¬ 
panions,  but  it  was  left  for  me  to  bring 
up  the  other  extreme. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
29,  1942,  that  I  failed  to  return  from  a 
mission,  and  no  one  at  my  home  field 
could  have  imagined  the  carefree  life  I 
was  leading  while  they,  so  they  assure  me, 
feared  the  worst  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

That  morning  I  had  taken  off  for 
Sousse,  flying  over  water  just  off  the  coast, 
encountering  cloud  banks  most  of  the 
time  at  about  8,000  feet.  It  was  very  cold 
and  the  ship  began  icing  up  fast.  Within 
a  short  time  ice  formed  completely  over 
the  canopy  and  I  was  unable  to  see  out¬ 
side  the  cockpit.  Suddenly  I  must  have 
run  into  a  cumulus  cloud  because  the  ship 
went  into  a  dive  and  hit  675  mph  before 
I  was  able  to  pull  her  out.  After  the  dive 
I  saw  clear  patches  up  ahead  and  climbed 
to  18,000  feet  into  the  clear.  I  could  see 
Sardinia  about  forty  miles  away,  so  I  set 
course  for  Sousse.  Everything  went  fine 
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This  pilot  proved  a  forced 
landing  can  be  something 
more  than  sweat,  snakes  and 
short  rations — if  you're  lucky. 

until  I  was  near  Tunis  where  my  right 
engine  quit.  By  that  time  it  was  overcast 
everywhere.  Although  the  territory  below 
me  has  long  since  been  in  Allied  hands, 
at  that  time  it  was  enemy  territory  and  I 
gave  it  proper  respect.  To  get  around  the 
weather  I  had  a  choice  of  going  north 
over  the  sea  or  south  over  the  desert. 
As  for  getting  back  to  my  field  flying 
blind,  I  figured  my  chance  was  about  one 
in  a  hundred.  I  headed  south. 

After  flying  through  150  miles  of 
broken  clouds,  I  came  around  the  edge  of 
an  overcast  with  the  ship  holding  nicely 
at  10,000  feet.  I  flew  due  west  without 
seeing  a  sign  of  life.  Shortly  before  noon, 
when  I  figured  I  was  somewhere  south  of 
Phillipeville  and  Algiers  and  pretty  well 
out  over  the  Sahara,  I  circled  a  little 
village  but  it  seemed  completely  deserted 
and  I  continued  westward.  At  11:30  I 
began  to  worry  about  running  into  Span¬ 
ish  Morocco  and  decided  to  swing  around 
and  retrace  my  course. 

Flying  back,  I  came  over  the  deserted 
village  again  and  saw  a  white  dome  with 
some  houses  around  it  about  five  miles 
farther  on,  a  truck  moving  along  a  road 
Illustrated  by  James  T.  Rawls 


toward  them.  1  was  wondering  whether 
the  natives  would  be  hostile,  as  they  were 
at  first  on  the  coast,  but  there  wasn’t 
much  choice  so  I  came  down  alongside 
the  road.  The  right  wheel  and  rudder  hit 
a  hummock,  there  was  a  loud  report  and 
the  cockpit  filled  with  smoke.  I  was 
plenty  scared  until  I  realized  it  was  the 
little  crash  bomb  in  the  radio  that  auto¬ 
matically  wrecks  it  when  a  plane  is  forced 
down.  I  got  out  and  examined  the  ship. 
The  right  rudder  was  slightly  bent  and 
a  camera  window  broken;  otherwise 
everything  was  OK. 

I  waved  to  an  approaching  Arab  and 
he  waved  back.  I  immediately  thought  of 
the  blue  card  we  always  carry  for  such 
emergencies.  On  it  was  printed,  in  Arabic 
and  English,  the  following  message: 

"To  all  Arab  peoples  greetings  and 
peace  he  unto  you.  The  bearer  of  this 
letter  is  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  friend  of  all  Arabs. 
Treat  him  well,  guard  him  from  harm, 
give  him  food  and  drink,  help  him  re¬ 
turn  to  the  nearest  American  or  British 
soldiers  and  you  will  be  liberally  re¬ 
warded.  Peace  and  the  mercy  of  God  be 
with  you.  (Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

I  handed  this  to  the  Arab,  but  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  unconvinced.  I  kept  saying 
"American,”  but  it  didn’t  register.  By 
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this  time  Arabs  were  approaching  in 
streams,  jabbering  in  Arabic,  and  looking 
at  me  dubiously.  The  word  "American” 
didn’t  seem  to  strike  a  light  anywhere. 

Then  I  heard  one  say  "New  York?” 
Well,  I'm  from  St.  Louis,  myself,  but 
that  was  close  enough  to  home  under  the 
circumstances,  so  I  nodded  vigorously  and 
exclaimed,  "New  York!  New  York!” 

After  that  everything  was  fine.  They 
took  me  into  the  village  and  to  the  build¬ 
ing  with  the  white  dome.  By  that  time 
I  had  begun  to  feel  that  everything  was 
all  right,  but  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  what 
I  saw.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 
beautiful.  There  were  rich  Oriental  rugs, 
big  mirrors  and  paintings  on  the  wall, 
elaborate  carvings  of  all  kinds,  and  a  big 
leopard  skin.  It  was  all  very  colorful  and 
rich.  There  were  two  chairs  and  a  great 
many  cushions,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  a  table  which  seemed  to  be 
particularly  revered.  On  it  was  a  large 
book  and  I  approached  it  with  proper 
respect.  The  Arabs  indicated  that  I 
should  look  at  the  book,  which  turned  out 
to  be  an  album  of  picture  post  cards  of 
Paris.  I  later  learned  that  the  house  had 
been  occupied  by  a  Sultan  and  his  French 
wife  until  her  death  in  1935.  Since  then 
it  had  been  kept  just  as  it  was  during  her 
life  there.  A  ukulele  and  a  sombrero 
were  still  hanging  in  a  corner. 

I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs,  and 
some  food  was  brought  in.  Naturally,  I 
had  heard  about  many  African  diseases 
and  I  didn’t  know  what  the  food  would 
taste  like,  although  I  was  anxious  not  to 
offend  the  Arabs.  I  sipped  some  tea  and 
it  was  delicious.  It  had  a  peppermint 
flavor.  Their  cookies  likewise  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  began  to  trust  Arab  food. 

After  these  refreshments  I  wanted  to 
get  back  to  the  plane  to  see  if  I  could 
locate  the  trouble  in  the  right  engine.  By 
much  sign  language  and  by  sketching  a 
plane  on  a  piece  of  paper  I  put  over  the 
idea.  Accompanied  by  the  entire  party 
I  returned  to  my  plane.  When  I  opened 
up  the  tool  locker  I  found  nothing  but  a 
can  of  canopy  polish.  This  was  irritating. 
The  day  before  I  had  looked  into  every 
ship  on  the  field  for  canopy  polish  and 
had  found  nothing  but  tools. 

At  that  point  a  car  drove  up  and  a  note 
was  delivered  to  me.  It  read:  "To  the 
American  Officer — Be  so  kind  to  come 
with  my  car  to  Ainemahdi.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  you  for  lunch.  (Signed)  V.  Broh, 
Lieut.  Col.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Broh  turned  out  to 
be  a  French  administrator  in  that  district 
and  fortunately  spoke  English  quite  well. 
The  first  thing  he  told  me  was  that  I  had 
been  very  lucky  to  come  on  this  particular 
day,  since  he  came  there  but  three  times  a 
year.  Colonel  Broh  was  staying  with  a 
Sultan  named  Sidi  Ben  Ameni  Ben  Sidi 
Mohamed  El  Kebir  Tidjani,  an  important 
chieftain  in  that  area.  Sultan  Sidi  ex- 
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pressed  no  surprise  whatever  at  my  un¬ 
expected  arrival,  explaining  that  it  had 
all  been  predicted  many  years  ago  that  I 
would  appear  on  this  day. 

By  this  time  it  was  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  I  was  quite  ready  for  din¬ 
ner — but  not  for  such  a  dinner  as  was 
served.  Before  me  were  two  glasses,  one 
filled  with  red  wine  and  the  other  with 
white  wine,  and  immediately  behind  me 
were  two  waiters  with  bottles.  When  I 
lowered  the  level  of  either  glass  by  so 
much  as  a  sip,  it  was  immediately  re¬ 
plenished.  Then  the  dinner  began.  First 
came  four  fried  eggs,  followed  by  soup. 
Then  steak  and  fried  potatoes.  This  gave 
way  to  another  platter  full  of  steak  and  a 
very  tasty  dressing.  The  next  offering  was 
kush-kush,  a  delicious  food  made  of  pork, 
which  is  practically  the  Arab  national 
dish.  Kush-kush  is  a  sort  of  ground  meat, 
very  light  in  color  and  I  was  timid  about 
eating  it  since  I  was  already  rather  full. 
However,  my  host  insisted  that  I  try  it 
and  he  gave  me  an  enormous  helping. 
I  tasted  it  and  found  kush-kush  so  good 
that  I  polished  it  off  without  hesitation. 
We  rounded  out  our  meal  with  oranges 
and  tangerines,  cakes  which  resembled 
cream  puffs,  dates  and  sponge  cake. 

We  then  moved  away  from  the  table 
and  entered  another  room  where  we  were 
served  coffee  and  more  cakes.  I  was  asked 
how  many  lumps  of  sugar  I  wanted  and 
I  said  one.  After  that,  no  matter  where 
I  went,  the  information  preceded  me  that 
I  took  one  lump  of  sugar  with  my  coffee. 
No  one  else  needed  to  ask. 

Colonel  Broh  dispatched  some  French 
soldiers  to  guard  the  plane,  and  then  we 
took  leave  of  the  Sultan  in  order  to  drive 


jOn  to  Laghouat,  where  there  was  a  French 
airbase  and  some  skilled  mechanics.  By 
this  time  it  was  quite  late  and  I  was 
treated  to  a  desert  sunset.  I  have  never 
seen  such  intense  colors;  the  reflection  on 
the  hills  of  sand  was  as  red  as  flame. 
Colonel  Broh  then  told  me  that  I  had 
landed  on  just  the  right  spot.  On  either  I 
side  of  us  was  a  range  of  mountains,  and 
had  I  come  down  on  either  of  the  other 
sides  it  would  have  taken  ten  days  of  1 
walking  to  reach  the  nearest  habitation,  j 
Not  only  that,  I  had  happened  on  the  j 
only  telephone  line  running  to  this  part 
of  the  desert. 

Laghouat  is  practically  a  tourist  resort 
right  in  the  middle  of  arid  desert;  in¬ 
deed,  a  luxurious  oasis.  We  were  met 
there  by  a  high  civilian  official  who  took 
us  to  another  elaborate  dinner  of  fried 
chicken.  By  this  time  I  began  to  realize 
that  everything  was  being  planned.  I  was 
given  two  interpreters  who  stayed  with 
me  in  shifts,  and  provided  with  a  car  and 
chauffeur  for  the  duration  of  my  visit. 

After  this  dinner  I  was  rather  tired  and 
my  hosts,  reading  my  mind,  whisked  me 
away  to  a  hotel  as  sumptuous  as  anything 
one  could  find  in  New  York  City.  I  was 
shown  to  a  big  room  with  twin  beds,  and  i 
two  tall  French  windows  which  led  to  a 
balcony  overlooking  a  garden  of  orange, 
lemon,  palm  and  grapefruit  trees.  There 
was  a  special  pillow  for  support  while 
reading,  an  enormous  affair  and  extremely 
comfortable.  I  left  a  call  for  seven  o’clock 
and  sank  down  into  two  soft  mattresses  < 
...  oh  luxury  »  .  .  and  so  to  sleep. 

Promptly  at  seven  a  servant  tapped  on  1 
the  door,  and  entered  with  my  breakfast 
on  a  tray.  Propping  myself  on  pillows, 
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I  sipped  the  coffee  and  ate  with  majestic 
leisure.  I  had  called  for  my  car  at  7:45 
and  felt  somewhat  let  down  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  a  minute  late.  At  that  point,  I 
think,  I  was  becoming  a  little  spoiled. 

I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  called 
the  field.  They  told  me  the  ceiling  was 
still  zero  and  for  me  to  stay  right  where 
I  was,  something  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do.  Then  we  picked  up  the  French 
mechanics  and  drove  the  fifteen  miles  out 
to  the  ship.  Sitting  around  the  plane  in 
a  large  circle  were  several  hundred  Arabs, 
and  others  were  continually  arriving  from 
every  direction.  I  remembered  how  my 
preference  for  one  lump  of  sugar  had 
spread  so  I  knew  how  word  of  the  plane 
had  reached  these  Arabs. 

The  mechanics,  the  interpreter  and  I 
went  to  work  on  the  plane.  I  told  the 
interpreter  to  ask  the  mechanics  to  open 
the  side  of  the  right  motor  nacelle,  which 
he  did.  The  mechanics  got  the  nacelle  off 
and  then  started  to  take  the  entire  wing 
apart.  At  that  point  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time 
stopping  them,  because  the  interpreter 
had  wandered  off  somewhere.  The  actual 
trouble  -was  very  simple;  a  thumb  screw 
had  slipped  off  a  clamp  on  a  hose  con¬ 
nection,  and  pressure  had  forced  the  hose 
loose.  We  had  it  fixed  in  a  minute. 

After  this  chore  was  done  I  was  taken 
back  to  Sultan  Sidi’s  palace  at  Ainemahdi 
where  a  big  chicken  dinner  and  a  great 
deal  of  wine  was  waiting.  The  altitude  at 
this  spot  is  about  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  is 
definitely  chilly. 

Fire  wood  was  quite  scarce  and  most 
people  seemed  unable  to  do  much  about 
it  except  shiver,  but  every  time  I  entered 
a  room  an  attendant  touched  off  a  fire. 
It  was  such  attentions  that  made  me  feel 
like  a  king. 

After  dinner,  I  went  back  to  the  field 
to  take  the  plane  over  to  the  French  field 
at  Laghouat.  Arabs  were  still  coming  on 
from  the  desert  and  I  was  asked  to  buzz 
them  as  a  gesture  of  good  fellowship. 
I  took  off,  swung  around,  and  opened  up 
wide  in  a  shallow  dive.  The  Arabs  were 
really  a  sight.  They  didn't  know  which 
way  to  run  so  they  just  scattered  like 
leaves  in  a  whirlwind.  After  that  it  took 
but  a  minute  to  arrive  over  Laghouat. 
When  I  put  in  there,  I  was  told  that 
General  Bone  of  the  French  Army  had 
arrived,  and  would  I  be  so  kind  as  to 
buzz  the  field.  I  would  naturally.  I  took 
off,  came  back  in  a  steep  dive,  then  hung 


her  on  the  props  and  concluded  with  a 
few  other  mild  antics. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  plane  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  I  was  to  be  a  dinner  guest 
that  evening  of  an  Arab  reported  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  desert.  I  also 
learned  that  General  Bone  and  Colonel 
Broh  were  to  be  members  of  the  party. 
The  dinner  was  at  eight  o’clock,  giving 
me  just  enough  time  to  get  hungry.  Along 
with  some  other  guests,  I  approached  the 
Arab’s  house  through  a  garden  which  I 
was  told  was  very  beautiful.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  the  garden  but  there  was  a 
string  of  lights  along  the  path,  and  these 
turned  out  to  be  Arabs  holding  very  large 
and  elaborate  old  lanterns.  The  lantern- 
bearers  kept  running  ahead  to  form  again, 
and  lighted  our  way  right  up  to  the  door. 

When  I  walked  in  I  was  so  awe-struck 
that  I  almost  backed  right  out  again.  The 
house  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
There  were  tapestries  on  the  walls;  deep 
rugs  on  the  floor ;  tables  and  chairs  carved 
and  inlaid  with  rare  woods;  everywhere 
were  glowing  colors  which  got  all  mixed 
up  in  my  eyes  and  made  me  dizzy. 

We  were  greeted,  by  the  host,  a  richly 
dressed  old  Arab  who  invited  us  to  be 
seated  around  a  fire,  where  we  were 
served  immediately  with  mint  tea.  Then 
we  moved  into  the  dining  room. 

We  were  served  a  meat  dish  which  was 
like  hamburger  wrapped  in  a  pastry 
crust.  It  was  perfect,  of  course,  as  were 
the  steak  and  fried  potatoes,  pork  with 
spice-flavored  beans,  and  the  ever  present 
kush-kush.  When  we  had  eaten  this, 
everyone  left  the  table,  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment. 

"Well,”  I  thought  to  myself,  "This 
isn’t  so  hot.”  Please  understand  that  by 
now  I  was  really  spoiled!  As  I  stood 
nursing  my  disappointment,  two  servants 
entered  carrying  a  platter  about  four  feet 
long,  on  which  was  a  whole  roasted  lamb. 
This  was  placed  on  a  side  table  and  the 
guests  gathered  around  it,  each  pointing 
out  the  part  he  wanted.  One  could  have 
spare  ribs,  leg  of  lamb,  lamb  chop,  any 
portion  desired.  My  host  graciously  of¬ 
fered  me  an  eye  of  the  lamb,  a  great 
honor,  since  it  is  considered  a  rare  deli¬ 
cacy  by  the  Arabs.  Despite  the  honor  I 
didn’t  think  I  could  quite  go  an  eye  and 
pointed  out  a  more  appealing  choice. 
After  devouring  the  lamb  we  were  served 
fruit,  cream  puffs  and  a  lovely  light  golden 
cake.  Later,  as  was  the  custom,  we  had 


coffee  and  more  cakes  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Of  course,  wine  had  flown  freely 
all  the  while  and  I  went  back  to  my  hotel 
about  as  solid  as  I  have  ever  been. 

Next  morning  I  called  the  home  field 
and  found  they  were  still  under  bad 
weather.  I  went  out  to  check  the  plane 
and  was  told  that  I  would  have  lunch 
with  a  major.  Certainly  coming  down  in 
rank  now,  I  figured,  for  by  now  I  was 
disgustingly  spoiled.  However,  the  dinner 
consisted  of  wild  antelope,  a  real  treat. 
It  was  something  like  very  tender  steak, 
except  that  it  had  a  wild  tangy  taste. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  browsing  through 
the  shops  of  Laghouat  and  bought  a 
beautifully  ornamented  sword  which  had 
been  used  in  defense  of  the  town  in  1859- 
In  another  shop  I  saw  thick  rugs  made 
of  camel’s  hair,  gorgeous  things  and  so 
inexpensive  that  I  would  have  bought  one 
then  and  there  if  I  could  have  stowed  it 
into  the  plane.  I  returned  to  my  hotel 
thinking  I  had  seen  everything  in  Arabian 
entertainment,  only  to  be  reminded  that 
it  was  New  Year’s  Eve  and  a  little  cele¬ 
bration  was  in  store. 

First,  I  was  taken  to  a  rather  interest¬ 
ing  play  which  was  followed  by  beautiful 
choral  singing.  Then  at  11:45  I  was 
whisked  away  to  a  midnight  supper  I 
shall  never  forget.  At  the  stroke  of  mid¬ 
night  a  number  of  French  officers  stood  a 
toast  with  me  to  Victory,  and  then  we  sat 
down  to  a  feast  of  fried  chicken  and  wine. 
Torrents  of  wine  seemed  to  be  flowing 
everywhere.  Many  of  my  companions,  1 
learned,  had  slipped  out  of  France  and 
gone  to  Tunis  when  they  heard  of  our 
forces  arriving  in  Africa.  They  had  been 
without  the  materiel  to  hold  off  the  Ger¬ 
mans  sweeping  up  from  the  south,  how¬ 
ever,  so  they  had  moved  back  and  come 
down  here.  Some  had  brought  their 
wives  who  were  very  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  chic.  They  made  me  play  some 
kind  of  complicated  game  in  which  you 
drink  one  finger  of  wine  and  then  do  all 
sorts  of  things  in  sequence;  then  two 
fingers  of  wine  and  do  the  same  sequence 
— and  when  you  miss  something,  as  you 
always  do,  you  must  begin  all  over  again. 

Tbe  next  morning,  like  a  good  omen 
for  the  New  Year,  the  weather  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  on  the  phone  I  learned  it 
was  the  same  way  at  the  other  end.  By 
that  time  every  one  was  down  at  the 
field,  and  there  were  many  fond  "au 
revoirs”  before  I  finally  closed  down  the 
hatch,  taxied  out  and  took  off.  ☆ 
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Attacking  B-25s  leave  the  Jap  base  at  Rabaul,  New  Britain,  in  flames. 
The  white  plume  in  the  center  foreground  is  a  water  spout  from  a  bomb 


burst  outside  the  camera's  range.  The  Japanese  cargo  vessel  which 
escaped  the  pictured  bomb  burst  was  later  left  burning  in  the  harbor. 


Allied  occupation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Italian  boot  has  afforded 
our  heavy  bombers  airfields  which  are  much  closer  to  vital  enemy 
industrial  centers  in  southern  Europe.  This  is  the  Messerschmitt  air¬ 
craft  works  near  Vienna  before  the  bombs  began  to  fall  on  Nov.  2. 


A  few  moments  later  as  the  bombs  landed,  this  is  how  the  Weiner- 
Neustadt  plant  appeared  from  the  attacking  B- 1 7s.  Later  re¬ 
connaissance  photos  showed  that  damage  to  the  important  center 
was  extensive.  The  target  is  only  550  miles  northeast  of  Naples. 
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Allied  forces  had  this  mess  to  clean  up  when  they  occupied  Naples,  but  they  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  our  bombs  did  the  damage  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Italian 
campaign  when  the  destruction  of  enemy  communication  lines  was  an  absolute  necessity. 


AROUND 


Fire  spread  suddenly  over  the  No.  4  engine  of  this  8-17  while  the  car¬ 
buretor  was  being  tested  at  a  bomber  base  of  the  8th  Air  Force  some¬ 
where  in  England.  Fire  apparatus  responded  to  an  emergency  alarm. 


Mechanics  and  fire  crews  fought  the  flames  for  an  hour  despite  a 
3,000-pound  bomb  load  in  the  plane,  which  had  been  called  back  from 
an  operational  flight  due  to  bad  weather.  While  the  fire  raged,  ground 
personnel  risked  their  lives  to  remove  other  B-  17s  from  the  proximity  of 
the  blaze.  Flames  burned  off  the  wing  and  lapped  near  the  bomb  bay. 
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Unable  to  control  the  fire  the  men  abandoned  the  blazing  plane 
before  the  bomb  load  exploded.  This  photo  was  snapped  a  few 
seconds  after  the  explosion.  No  personnel  were  injured  and  no 
other  property  was  damaged,  a  happy  contrast  to  similar  mis¬ 
haps  which  have  claimed  many  lives  and  scores  of  planes. 


*  *  *  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR  *  *  * 

Bf  febUf.  Qen.  RalpJt  fy.  SteGsdey 

Commanding  General,  I  Tactical  Air  Division 


It  is  the  desire  of  every  officer  to  learn 
more  about  his  profession  in  order  that 
he  may  become  a  better  soldier. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  we  base 
our  actions  consciously  or  unconsciously 
on  experience.  If  we  have  no  experience 
of  our  own,  we  use  that  of  others.  History 
is  the  record  of  this  experience.  Military 
history  is  the  bible  of  the  soldier. 

The  military  profession  is  the  oldest 
and  greatest  profession.  The  fame  of 
great  military  leaders  outshines  that  of  all 
others.  One  man,  known  throughout  the 
world,  who  recently  died,  directed  that 
there  be  placed  on  his  tombstone  the 
following:  "Theodore  Roosevelt: —  Sol¬ 
dier;  Statesman;  Scholar."  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  which  attainment 
should  come  first. 

The  study  of  military  history  presents 
certain  ideas  which  have  guided  all  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  of  the  past.  Success  or 
failure  in  military  operations  has  always 
depended  upon  the  extent  and  manner  of 
their  application.  From  their  general 
character  has  been  formulated  a  doctrine 
for  our  conduct  of  war. 

Although  the  history  of  war  in  the  air 
does  not  have  the  prestige  of  age,  it  has 
taught  us  lessons  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  which  no  air  officer  can 
neglect. 

There  are  nine  fundamental  principles 
of  war.  These  principles  are: 

•  The  principle  of  Cooperation. 

•  The  principle  of  the  Objective. 

•  The  principle  of  the  Offensive. 

•  The  principle  of  Mass. 

•  The  principle  of  Movement. 

•  The  principle  of  Economy  of 
Force. 

•  The  principle  of  Surprise. 

•  The  principle  of  Security. 

•  The  principle  of  Simplicity. 

All  good  soldiers  should  remember 
these  principles  and  be  guided  by  them. 
An  easy  way  to  remember  these  prin¬ 
ciples  or  to  call  them  quickly  to  mind  is 
to  .remember  the  word,  "COMES,”  or 
better  still  "C02M2ES3.” 

C  — 

O2 — (O  squared) 


M2 — (M  squared) 
E  — 

S3 — (To  'the  third 
power) 


Cooperation 

Objective 

Offensive 

Mass 

Movement 
Economy  of  Force 

Surprise 

Security 

Simplicity 


There  follows  a  brief  discussion  of  each 
of  the  nine  principles  of  war,  with  some 
emphasis  placed  on  their  application  to 
air  forces,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has 
been  neglected. 

COOPERATION 

The  full  power  of  force  can  be  exerted 
only  when  its  parts  combine  in  action. 
This  does  not  mean  that  air  operations 
and  ground  operations  must  necessarily 
take  place  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Air  operations  almost  in¬ 
variably  precede  the  contact  of  surface 
forces.  The  orderly  mobilization  and  stra¬ 
tegic  concentration  of  the  field  forces  and 
their  ability  to  advance  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  the  success  of  early  air 
operations. 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  military  operations  is 
the  attainment  of  the  objective  assigned. 
The  selection  of  a  national  objective  de¬ 
pends  upon  political,  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

The  first  objective  is  the  neutralization 
or  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  military  forces  to  give  battle.  In  the 
past  this  has  usually  implied  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy’s  main  forces  as  decisively 
as  the  military  means  available  would 
permit.  Now,  the  economic  structure  of  a 
nation  may  be  the  primary  objective.  The 
enemy’s  airplane  factories,  his  refineries 
or  other  manufacturing  facilities  may  be 
the  key  objectives.  The  gaining  of  air 
superiority  is  the  first  requirement  of  any 
major  operation. 

OFFENSIVE 

The  advantages  of  the  offensive  are 
primarily  that  the  initiative  will  generally 
be  secured  and  that  surprise  will  be  fa¬ 
cilitated.  The  fact  that  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  are  undertaken,  both  by  air  forces 
and  ground  forces,  will  show  that  the 
nation  is  not  afraid  of  its  adversaries  and 
this  will  react  favorably  on  the  troops  and 
our  civilian  population  will  have  no  fear 
of  invasion. 

Only  by  offensive  action  may  the  initia¬ 
tive  be  retained  and  a  definite  plan  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  cooperation  of  all  available 
forces  can  be  secured.  The  uncertainty  of 
waiting  on  the  enemy’s  "movements  can 
be  avoided. 

Offensive  action  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  decision  is  gained.  When  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  offensive  brings  victory  while 


the  defensive  can  only  avoid  defeat.  The 
offensive  increases  the  effectiveness  of  a  ! 
force  adopting  it,  since  it  raises  morale, 
permits  a  concentration  of  effort  and 
allows  freedom  of  action. 

MASS 

Mass  is  the  concentration  of  combat 
power.  Combat  power  consists  in  num¬ 
bers,  weapons,  tactical  skill,  fighting  abil¬ 
ity,  resolution,  discipline,  morale  and 
leadership. 

The  largest  possible  combat  power 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  area  where 
it  can  inflict  the  greatest  harm  on  the 
enemy,  where  success  is  most  probable 
and  where  success  will  bring  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  greatest  risk  lies  in  reducing  com- 
bat  power  of  the  force  allotted  to  an  op¬ 
eration  by  detachments.  Success  in  the 
main  operation  will  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  small  defeats  elsewhere.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  larger  the  combat  power 
employed  in  the  main  operation  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enemy,  the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of 
success.  The  inherent  flexibility  of  air 
power  is  its  greatest  asset.  This  flexibility 
makes  it  possible  to  employ  the  whole 
weight  of  the  available  air  power  against 
selected  areas  in  turn;  this  concentrated 
use  of  the  air  striking  force  is  a  battle¬ 
winning  factor  of  the  first  importance. 
The  parcelling  out  of  small  units  of  air 
power  to  various  commands  violates  the 
principle  of  Mass. 

MOVEMENT 

The  term  "movement,"  as  here  em¬ 
ployed,  means  the  maneuver  of  combat 
elements.  This  applies  to  air  units  as  well 
as  to  ground  force  units.  In  the  offensive 
this  principle  is  used  to  bring  Mass  to 
close  grips  with  the  enemy  in  order  to 
secure  decisive  results.  The  flexibility  of 
air  power  makes  it  possible  to  mass  that 
power  in  selected  areas.  Air  bases  add  to 
the  mobility  of  air  forces.  The  advance  of 
ground  troops  often  makes  available  new 
airdromes  needed  by  the  air  force. 

ECONOMY  OF  FORCE 

In  order  to  insure  the  concentration  of 
combat  power,  the  greatest  economy  of 
this  power  must  be  practiced  in  carrying 
out  secondary  missions.  This  allows  the 
Mass  to  be  employed  in  the  main  effort. 
The  flexibility  of  air  forces  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  power  of  fighter  aviation  will 
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allow  secondary  missions  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  forces. 

SURPRISE 

Surprise  is  the  most  deadly  of  all 
weapons.  The  great  commander  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  bringing 
it  about.  When  forces  are  surprised  their 
emotions  and  not  their  intellect  are  in 
control.  Their  minds  become  confused, 
and  they  are  very  liable  to  error. 

Surprise  is  effected  by  doing  the  un¬ 
expected  and  thereby  creating  a  situation 
for  which  the  enemy  is  unprepared.  Sur¬ 
prise  can  be  secured  by  concealing  prep¬ 
aration,  by  disguising  the  intention,  by 
the  use  of  new  aircraft  or  the  novel  use 
of  existing  equipment,  or  by  the  rapidity 
of  execution.  In  most  cases  where  sur¬ 
prise  by  air  units  is  attempted,  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  timely  offensive  action 
of  ground  troops.  Surprise  may  take  the 
form  of  time,  place,  direction,  force  or 
tactics.  If  a  commander  secures  surprise 
but  is  not  prepared  to  follow  up  his  ad¬ 
vantage  in  an  effective  manner,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  disastrous  because  hesitation 
and  doubt  will  infect  his  forces. 


There  is  mighty  little  hilarity  in  the  service 
of  supply.  For  verification  ask  any  harassed 
sergeant  dealing  out  boots,  tent  pegs  or  newly 
degreased  guns  in  a  low,  frame  shack  on  a 
sweltering  day. 

But  humor,  like  gold,  is  where  you  find  it 
and  even  supply  can  have  its  diverting  mo¬ 
ments.  Thus,  at  one  of  our  large  depots  in  the 
ante-bellum  days  an  urgent  requirement  arose 
for  a  substantial  quantify  of  antifreeze  mixture 
technically  called  Prestone.  Inadvertently  the 
purchase  order  designated  Freezone,  that  well- 
advertised  corn  remover  which  is  sparingly  ap¬ 
plied  drop  by  drop.  Exemplifying  American 
production  genius,  the  factory  promptly  went 
on  a  three-shift  basis  and  made  adequate  plans 
for  expansion. 

Fortunately,  the  mistake  was  corrected  when 
the  firm’s  curiosity  and  solicitude  led  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  "if  the  whole  army  suffered  from  corns.” 

When  World  War  II  broke  upon  a  startled 
America  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  supply  of  aircraft 
weapons  became  most  acute.  It  was  imperative 
that  every  available  fighting  ship  be  placed  in 
immediate  combat  trim,  and  these  ships  had  a 
disconcerting  trait  of  popping  up  at  strange 
places  shorn  of  armament  originally  installed. 

With  admirable  foresight,  production  had 
been  shifted  to  place  full  emphasis  on  the 
caliber  .50  machine  gun  as  the  basic  weapon  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  but  the  pre-empting  of 
many  British  planes  due  to  the  emergency 
created  an  unexpected  requirement  for  caliber 
.30  machine  guns  to  take  the  place  of  British 
.303  guns  which  were  installed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Consequently,  for  the  first  few  try¬ 
ing  months  of  1942  all  caliber  .30  guns  were 
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SECURITY 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  se¬ 
curity  insures  freedom  of  action.  The  in¬ 
formation  secured  by  reconnaissance  avia¬ 
tion  and  by  the  aircraft  warning  service 
of  hostile  air  activities  is  an  invaluable 
guard  against  surprise. 

Active  air  defense  comprises  all  meas¬ 
ures  aimed  to  destroy  or  threaten  destruc¬ 
tion  of  hostile  aircraft  and  their  crews  in 
the  air.  This  defense  will  guard  against 
surprise.  Active  air  defense  is  provided 
by  fighter  aviation,  anti-aircraft  artillery 
and  small  arms  fire,  and  by  obstructions, 
principally  barrage  balloons. 

Passive  air  defense  is  provided  by  dis¬ 
persions,  camouflage,  black-out  and  other 
measures  which  minimize  the  effect  of 
hostile  air  attack. 

Security  against  hostile  air  attack  is  best 
attained  by  vigorous  counter  air  force 
operations.  The  retention  of  the  initiative 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  insuring 
security. 

SIMPLICITY 

Simplicity  is  a  relative  term.  Military 
plans  should  be  simple,  and  orders  should 


rounded  up  and  carefully  dealt  out  one  by 
one  as  the  urgency  and  priority  demanded. 

The  supply  of  machine  guns  and  cannon  to 
aircraft  plants  was  evolved  by  an  orderly  proc¬ 
ess  through  three  successive  stages,  the  first  of 
these  being  the  controlled  item  basis  which 
obtained  through  the  first  six  months  of  war. 
The  first  step  met  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
by  placing  in  a  single  agency  of  the  Air  Staff 
the  power  to  distribute  the  weapons  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  determined  priority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  proved  inflexible,  placing  supply 
details  on  personnel  already  burdened  with  the 
problem  of  directing  the  war. 

After  six  months,  however,  production  lines 
began  to  roll  and  a  credit  system  was  placed  in 
effect  whereby  an  allotment  of  guns  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Air  Forces  in  the 
various  supply  depots.  Based  on  this  credit 
authorization  the  Materiel  Command  was  able 
to  direct  immediate  shipments  from  the  most 
convenient  Ordnance  depot  direct  to  aircraft 
plants  in  the  vicinity. 

The  credit  system  worked  very  well,  but  as 
the  magnitude  of  supply  attained  a  rate  of  half 
a  million  guns  or  cannons  a  year,  further  im¬ 
provements  and  economies  became  apparent. 
For  example,  guns  were  still  being  shipped  to 
aircraft  plants  packed  in  heavy  cosmoline  that 
required  disassembly  and  costly  degreasing 
prior  to  assembly.  Although  competent  Ord¬ 
nance  armorers  were  stationed  at  each  aircraft 
plant,  the  guns  when  finally  installed  were 
not  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  when 
they  left  the  assembly  line.  Consequently, 
an  objective  was  set  up  to  get  the  guns  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  same  precise  condition  they 


be  direct  and  free  from  possible  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Frequent  changes  of  plans 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  unity  of  command 
must  be  observed. 

War  to  be  successful  must  be  conducted 
according  to  certain  common  sense  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  nine  principles  of  war  listed 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  art  of  war. 
Their  application  to  the  preparation  for 
war,  and  the  direction  of  war,  is  called 
strategy.  Their  application  to  specific  op¬ 
erations  is  called  tactics. 

In  war  we  deal  in  concrete  cases.  For 
this  reason,  the  principles  of  war  can 
serve  only  as  sort  of  a  general  guide.  Each 
campaign  and  each  operation  must  be 
thought  out  and  analyzed  in  all  its  parts. 
Out  of  this  analysis  should  come  the  cor¬ 
rect  decision.  Whether  the  air  officer  be 
in  a  fighter  action  or  in  an  attack  on  a 
hostile  airdrome  from  low  altitude,  the 
principles  of  war,  modified  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  apply. 

These  principles  are  few  and  may'  be 
learned  in  a  short  time,  but  a  whole  life¬ 
time  can  be  spent  in  the  study  of  their 
application  without  exhausting  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  art  of  war.  ft 


left  the  inspection  line  of  the  manufacturer. 
One  important  change  was  the  direct  route 
from  plant  to  plane.  For  example,  guns  made 
in  a  certain  city  had  been  shipped  to  a  distant 
Ordnance  depot  where  they  were  unloaded, 
checked,  then  reshipped  to  an  aircraft  plant 
which  was  located  in  the  same  city  where  the 
guns  had  been  manufactured. 

The  development  of  Saran  packed  guns 
(sealed  in  a  pliofilm),  plus  the  adoption  of 
advanced  lubricants  and  preservatives,  provided 
a  basis  for  supply  of  guns  direct  to  aircraft 
plants  without  packaging  in  heavy  grease. 

On  August  1,  1943,  a  new  method  of  auto¬ 
matic  supply  was  prescribed.  This  method,  in¬ 
corporating  the  most  accurate  and  current  pro¬ 
duction  estimates,  effected  shipment  of  guns 
with  latest  improvements  directly  from  the 
assembly  line  to  the  aircraft  plants. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
headaches  are  over  or  that  a  Utopian  state  of 
automatic  gun  supply  has  been  achieved.  It 
must  be  expected  that  instances  will  still  hap¬ 
pen  in  supply  like  the  Prestone-Freezone  affair, 
and  like  the  case  of  the  gravy  dish  misunder¬ 
standing.  This  mix-up  came  about  when  a 
supply  sergeant  requested  a  gravy  boat  under 
the  specified  Quartermaster  name  of  dredge. 
Unfortunately  the  requisition  found  its  way 
into  Engineer  supply  channels  and  the  sergeant 
was  startled  at  the  prompt  delivery  of  an  Ohio 
River  dredging  barge. 

We  are  jealous  of  the  record  that  has  been 
maintained  to  date — of  not  having  delayed  a 
single  plane  for  lack  of  required  weapons.  And 
we  are  equally  determined  to  maintain  the 
slogan  of  "Enough  and  On  Time.”  -A- 


GREASING  MACHINE  GUN  SUPPLY  LINES 

By  Cal.  Clyde  <Jl.  Maryan 

Chief,  Ordnance  Aircraft  Service,  Materiel  Command 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Appold,  Norman  C.,  Maj.  (Also  SS  and  AM) 
Bleyer,  Julian  M.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Bong,  Richard  I.,  Capt.  (Also  SS) 

'Brill,  Allen.  Lieut. 

'Coleman,  Carlyle,  Capt. 

Compton,  Keith  K„  Col. 

Ellis,  Lewis  N.,  Lieut. 

Forti,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Galloway,  Paul  E.,  Sgt. 

Hahn,  Delbert  H.,  Lieut.  Col.  (Also  DFC) 
'Lowry,  Allan  W.,  Lieut. 

Rahner,  Raymond  M.,  Lieut. 

Shingler,  Herbert  I.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

Bissell,  Clayton  L„  Maj.  Gen. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Brooks,  Raymond  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Frederick,  Joseph  E.,  W/O 
Garland,  William  M.,  'Col. 

Hosman,  Ralph  W.,  Capt. 

Keller,  Herman,  Capt. 

Liddon,  Harvey,  Lieut. 

Mac  Nicol,  George  M.,  Maj. 

McGraw,  Mathew  A.,  Capt. 

MoKeever,  Daniel  L.,  Lieut. 

Smith,  Samuel  M.,  Maj. 

Strihafka,  Louis  F.,  Capt. 

Uplinger,  Everett  J.,  Lieut. 

Weddington,  Leonard  D.,  Col. 

Woods,  Hubert  K„  M /Sgt. 

Wootton,  Bernard  M.,  Capt. 

^Zimmerman,  Harry  J.,  Lieut.  Col. 


SILVER  STAR 

Abernethy,  Robert  Joseph,  Capt. 

Adams,  Lyle  M..  Lieut. 

Antonio,  Basil  J.,  Lieut. 

Buchholz,  Martin  A.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

Caird,  Almond  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Cardaro,  Peter  P..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Chambers,  Walter  E.,  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Cosgrove,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Dawley,  Elmer  W.,  Sgt. 

De  Russey,  John  H.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Dick,  Thomas  C.,  Lieut. 

Douglas,  Scott  S..  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Dufour,  Jerome  P.,  Lieut. 

Earnhart.  Charles  L.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  with  3  OLC) 

Eason.  Hoyt  A.,  Lieut. 

Farenhold,  William  W.,  Sgt. 

Flavelle.  Brian  W.,  Lieut. 

Gover,  Leroy,  Capt. 

Hannah,  William  W..  Lieut. 

Hayden,  John  H.,  Col. 

Hunter,  Frank  O'D.,  Brig.  Gen. 
lovine,  Guy  T-,  Lieut. 

Jacobson,  Julius.  Lieut. 

Johnson,  Lewis  P.,  Lieut. 

Kessler.  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  Col. 

Komarek,  William  J.,  Sgt. 

Longfellow.  Newton.  Brig.  Gen. 

MacDonald.  Donald  W.,  Maj. 

McKay,  Mack,  Maj. 

Mabry,  John  G.,  Lieut. 

Martini,  Allen  V.,  Capt.  (Also  DFC) 
Melaun,  Joseph  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Moore,  John  G.,  Col. 

Narem,  James,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  with  OLC  and  AM  with  OLC) 
Odell.  Donn  C.,  Lieut. 

Paris,  George  C..  Lieut. 

Poe,  James  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Pritchard.  Gilbert  L..  Maj. 

Privett,  Harry  E.,  Sgt. 

Rainey,  Leroy  A.,  Lieut.  'Col. 

Richey,  B.  0..  T/Sgt. 

Riglcy,  Orin  H..  Jr.,  Lieut.  Col. 

(With  OLC,  DFC  with  OLC  and  AM) 
'Sneed,  Marshall.  Capt.  (Also  DFC) 
Stillman.  Robert  Morris,  Lieut.  Col. 

Wells.  Harold  G..  Jr.,  Capt. 

Whitehead,  Ennis  C..  Maj.  Gen. 


PURPLE  HEART 

Anderson,  Samuel  H.,  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Barrett,  Charles  C.,  Lieut. 

Barry,  James  N.,  S/Sgt. 

Bourne,  Henry  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Butterbaugh,  Paul  A..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  with  2  OLC) 

‘Conant,  Clarence  A..  Pvt. 

Corl,  Hubert  E.,  T/Sgt. 


y  Posthumous 

t  Air  Carrier  Contract  Personnel*  ATC 


Cowgill,  Bernard  F.,  CpI. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

*Coyne,  William,  Pvt. 

Crump,  Arch  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Currie,  Herman  C.,  Lieut. 
Delafield,  Dean  E.,  Lieut. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Fitzpatrick,  William  N.,  Sgt. 
Fountain,  Clark  0..  Lieut. 
Hansen,  Richard  K.t  Lieut. 
Hicklas,  Raymond  A.,  Lieut. 
Hilsabeck,  Frank  H.,  S/Sgt. 
*Hoyt,  Clarence  E.,  Pfc. 

Hull,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 
*Joyner,  Theodore  K.,  Pvt. 
Keller,  Robert  E.,  Sgt. 

Kilmer,  T.  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Kusowski,  Thaddeus  F.,  S/Sgt. 
McDermott,  Mark  L.,  Lieut. 
McEachin,  Eugene  M.,  Lieut. 
Marinis,  Harry  Y.,  Sgt. 

May,  John  N.,  S/Sgt. 

May,  Sterling  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Morrison,  Kelly  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Muszinski.  Raymond,  S/Sgt. 
*Orr,  Willard  C..  Pfc. 

Pabst,  Horace  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Pappas,  James  A.,  Pvt. 

Phillips,  Phillip  P.,  Lieut. 
*Price,  George,  Pfc. 

Ruppe,  Eldon  T.,  Lieut. 
Satterfield,  Richard  J.,  S/Sgt. 
^Shields,  William  F.,  Pvt. 
Stevens,  Walter  T.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Stroud,  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 
*Surrells,  Leo  H.,  Pvt. 

Thorpe,  Herbert  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Tillery,  Otis  B.,  Lieut. 

Tillman,  Herman  G.,  Lieut. 
^Timmerman,  William  F.,  Pvt. 
*Vanderelli,  Maring,  Pvt. 
*Wardigo,  Walter  H.,  Pvt. 

Wiley,  Eugene  M.,  Lieut. 
*Woodworth,  Lawton  J.,  Pvt. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 


Aldridge,  Leroy  A.,  Sgt. 

Andrews,  Dorn  R..  Sgt. 

Arneth,  John  P..  CpI. 

Asch,  Alfred.  Lieut. 

Asher,  John  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Auman,  Rictor  H.,  Lieut. 

Backus,  Edward  N..  Col. 

Baird,  James  D.,  Lieut. 

Baity,  Ray  H.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Baldwin,  Irl  E.,  Capt. 

Bamforth,  Leon  L.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Barnes,  Charles  G.,  Sgt. 

Beach,  William  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Beasley,  William  D.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  with  2  OLC) 

Behr,  Thomas  S.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Bennett,  Alexander  S.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Blakeslee,  Donald  J.  M..  Maj. 

Boettcher,  Wendell  D.,  Lieut. 

Bohlen,  Dean  W.,  Capt. 

Bone,  Donald  R.,  Lieut. 

Booth,  Frank  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Bowden,  Robert  M..  Sgt. 

Braun,  George  T.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Brink.  William  E„  S/Sgt. 

Britt.  James  0.,  Lieut. 

Brodnax,  Edward  T.,  Lieut. 

Brouhard,  Lawrence  H.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  George  R.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Brown,  Paul  D.,  Maj. 

Brunnell,  George  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Bryant,  Norman,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  with  2  OLC) 

Brynan,  Julius,  T/Sgt. 

Buckey,  George  R.,  Capt. 

Bull.  Charles,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Bullock,  James  R.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  with  3  OLC) 

Bunderson.  Mack  V.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  with  3  OLC) 

Burger.  John  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Burgin,  Barney  W.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Burke,  George  A..  Sgt. 

Cain,  James  W.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Carmack,  John  E„  Maj.  (Also  AM). 
Carr,  Raymond  0..  Lieut. 

Carroll,  John  B..  'Capt. 

Caskey,  Martin  D.,  Sgt. 

Cecchini,  Maurice  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Cheok.  Willis,  T/Sgt. 

Chism,  Henry  D.,  Jr..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Clack,  Melvin  W,.  CpI. 

Clark,  James  C.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Clark,  Lawrence  R.,  Sgt. 

Clark,  Thomas  W..  Maj. 

Clayton,  Jackson  B.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Cleveland,  John  H..  T/Sgt. 

Clinton,  Carl  C.,  Maj.  (Also  AM) 
Colantoni,  William.  Lieut. 

Cook.  John  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Corkrum,  Uriah  F..  Lieut. 

Coutre,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Harvey  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Cramer,  Thomas  R..  Capt. 

Crane,  John  A.,  CpI. 

Curl,  James  G„  Capt. 


Daigle,  Llewellyn  C„  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Danenhauer,  George  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Dasher,  Everett  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Deaner,  Samuel  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Deffner,  Theodore  P..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

De  Haven,  Talbert  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Delaney,  Jack  F.,  Sgt. 

Del  Missier,  Bruno  'C.,  Capt. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

Delmonico.  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

De  Long,  Frank  W.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Deniston,  Dale  R.,  Lieut. 

De  Palo,  Vincent  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Devinney,  James  F.,  Lieut. 

Digaetano,  Joseph,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Dittler,  Donald  C„  Lieut. 

Dobson,  Dorsey  T.,  CpI. 

Domino,  Joseph  S.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Donnelly,  Frank  Hugh,  Lieut. 

Doyle,  Jesse  L.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Duckworth,  Ernest  M.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Durbin,  Cecil,  Lieut. 

Dwyer,  Lawrence  P.,  Capt. 

(Also  AM  with  2  OL'C) 

Dwyer,  William  P.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Eames,  Robert  Deming,  Lieut. 

Eaton,  Robert  L.,  Lieut. 

Ellington,  Edward  H.,  Lieut. 

Elliott,  William  W..  Capt. 

Espy,  Bobby  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Fears,  James  D.,  Lieut. 

Figueroa,  Leopoldo,  S/Sgt. 

Fleenor.  Beattie  H..  Capt. 

Formby,  Edgar  F.,  CpI. 

Gaitley,  Edward  D.,  Capt. 

Gardner,  James  T.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Gavin,  Frank  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Gerling,  Robert  J..  Lieut. 

Gerry,  Clark  H„  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Gillespie,  James  W..  Lieut. 

Goldstein,  Daniel,  T/Sgt. 

Goldstein,  Harry,  T/Sgt. 

Gordon,  Robert  J..  'CpI. 

Gorman.  Donald  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Gotham,  John  P..  S/Sgt. 

Gray,  Carl  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Gregg,  William  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Groff,  George  E.,  Lieut. 

Guider,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt, 

Haas,  Theodore,  T/Sgt. 

Hall.  Benjamin  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Hall.  Delbert  H„  Lieut. 

Hall,  Jesse  C.,  Jr„  Lieut. 

Hancock,  Eddie  C.,  Lieut. 

Hansbury,  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Hanson,  Robert  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Hartburg,  Ernest  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Harvey,  Herbert  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Hayden  Harry  J.,  Capt. 

Heffner,  Charles  R..  Maj. 

Hickey,  John  K.,  Lieut. 

Hickman,  James  G.,  CpI. 

Hill.  Allen  S..  S/Sgt. 

Hively,  Roy  J.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

Hogan,  John  V.,  Lieut. 

Holloway,  Harry.  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Hubbard.  Olan  L.,  Lieut. 

♦Hughes,  Arthur  M.,  Lieut. 

Ingram,  Donald  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Irons,  John  A..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Iverson,  Kenneth  P.,  Lieut. 

Jacobs,  John  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Janacek.  Melick  J..  S/Sgt. 

Jansen,  George  R.,  Lieut. 

Jobe.  Fletcher  H.,  Lieut. 

Jones.  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

Kaboth,  Jack  W.,  Lieut. 

Kaminski,  Harry  L..  Sgt. 

Kelemen,  Dennis,  T/Sgt. 

Kelley,  George  J.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Kent,  Earl  C.,  Lieut. 

Kershner,  George  R..  CpI. 

Kirn,  Jacob  K.,  T/Sgt. 

Klapperich,  Henry  J..  Sgt. 

Kleiner,  Harvey,  Lieut. 

Kramer,  Robert  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Krebs,  Oscar  R.,  Lieut. 

Laclair,  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Lammers,  Robert  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Lanzalaca,  Nick  R..  Pvt. 

Leftwich,  Howard,  Sgt. 

Leighton,  Charles  B..  Capt. 

Lentz,  Robert  C„  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

Lipe,  Fort  W.,  Lieut. 

Loch,  Harold  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Logan,  John  B.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Long,  Lewis  E.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Lucewicz,  Casimer  J.,  Pfc. 

Lundy,  James  T..  Lieut. 

Lutz.  Willis  S.,  T/Sgt. 

MacRae,  Robert  R.,  Lieut. 

McDaniel,  Donald,  'Capt. 

McDonald,  Henry  G..  Capt. 

McHugh,  Harry  K„  Lieut. 

McLaughlin.  Tim  0.,  S/Sgt. 

McTague.  Hugh  0.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Maas.  Charles  F.,  Capt. 

Macks,  Morton,  Lieut. 

Madsen,  Parley  W.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Mann,  Alden  T..  Lieut. 

Merrell,  Robert  W.,  Lieut. 

Metcalf,  Robert  L..  Lieut.  . ... 

Mikolowski,  Edward  C..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Miller,  Ernest,  Lieut. 


Milos.  Nick  P„  Lieut. 

Misner,  Robert,  Capt 

Moncrief,  Elvin  G.,  M/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Monfort,  Joseph  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Moore,  Raymond  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Morgan,  Robert  K.,  Capt. 

Murphy,  John  H.,  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Murray,  Joseph  P„  Lieut. 

O'Neill,  Oscard  D.,  Capt. 

Ott,  Lawrence  R..  Lieut. 

Paulman,  William  K.,  Pfc. 

Perez,  Joseph  T.,  CpI. 

Phillips,  Alvin  S..  CpI. 

Phillips.  Chester  L..  Capt. 

Pinkard,  Reginald  C.,  Lieut. 

Potter,  John  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Putzman,  John  E.,  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Pyles,  Charles  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Reecher,  Kenneth  A.,  Lieut. 

Regan,  John  M.,  Capt. 

'Reidelberger,  Paul  J.,  Lieut. 

Reinhardt,  Walter  A.,  Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Remmell,  Eugene  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Richman,  Sidney  Monas,  Capt. 

Rodriguez,  James  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Rogers,  Eugene  M.,  Lieut. 

Roth,  Arthur  J.,  Lieut. 

Roudebush,  Barrett  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Rowland,  Conrad  A.,  Lieut. 

Russell,  Allen  G..  Maj. 

Russell,  William  K.,  Lieut. 

Ryan,  John  C.,  Lieut. 

Saltsman,  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Sanders.  Joseph  C.  H..  Lieut. 

Sanders,  Richard  C.,  Col.  (With  OLC) 

Santoro,  Anthony  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Santoro,  Leonard  V.,  Capt. 

Sauer,  Rudy  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Saunders,  Robert  A.,  Capt. 

Sawioke,  Nicholas  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Schleeh,  Russell  E.,  Capt. 

Schnorr,  Richard  F.,  Sgt. 

Seeley,  Harvey  M.,  Lieut. 

Sellars,  Fred  J.,  Lieut. 

Sexton,  Robert  L.,  W/O 
Shiffermiller,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Shirley,  Loyd  A.,  Lieut. 

Simons,  Raymond  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Skelley,  Edgar  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Small,  Harmon  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Brandon  C.,  Lieut. 

Smith.  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  with  OLC) 

Smith.  Robert  W..  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Smith,  Roy  Q.,  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Seaborn  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Solitunik,  Robert  J.,  Capt. 

Sommer,  George  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Stephens,  Leonard  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Stewart,  Jack  W.,  Lieut. 

Strickland,  Joseph  M..  Capt. 

Symons,  Lowell  E.,  M/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Thompson.  Roy  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Vonk,  William  J.,  CpI. 

Wachs,  Vincent  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Waits,  Oscar  L..  T/Sgt. 

Wallick.  Kenneth  K.,  Capt. 

Weaver,  James  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Webb,  Clarence  R.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Webb,  Louis  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Weller,  Russell  K.,  Lieut. 

Wendoloski,  Chester  T.,  T/Sgt. 

West,  Leonard  A.,  Lieut. 

Whittaker,  Roy  E.,  Lieut. 

Wiebalk,  Herman  D..  T/Sgt. 

Wiggins,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Williams,  Gordon  L.,  Lieut. 

Williams,  James  R..  T/Sgt. 

Witherspoon,  Walter  C.,  Lieut. 

Witt.  Macon  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Woodruff,  Raymond  W..  S/Sgt. 

Wright.  Lowell,  S/Sgt. 

Wyatt,  Kenneth  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Wyly,  Glen  R..  S/Sgt.  (Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Yakimovicz,  Frank  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Young,  John  S..  Lieut. 

Youree,  Previs  E.,  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Zehrer,  Carl  J.,  T/Sgt. 

OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Crouchley,  Edward  A.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Richardson,  Arthur  L.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Ronig,  Eugene  A.,  Maj. 

Snyder,  Vincent  L.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

SOLDIER'S  MEDAL 

Andrews,  Lee  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Bachetti,  Leonard  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Biesecker,  Jay  Me.,  S/Sgt. 

Bongyor,  Kalman  P.,  Sgt. 

Bradley,  James  R.,  CpI. 

Crandall,  George  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Dickson,  William  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Donohue,  Patrick  J.,  Sgt. 

Ferguson,  Brainard  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Franz,  Robert  B.,  CpI. 
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T/Sgf.  James  Narem 


Lt.  John  H.  Chalmers  Copt.  R.  G.  Darelius 


Lt,  Henry  D.  Chism 


Maj.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 


Lt.  W.  M.  Riddle 


!□»  wiioert  h., 
idsel  A..  T/Sgt. 
e,  George  R.,  Sgt. 
:a,  Frank  R.,  Pvt. 


Gaffney,  John  P,,  Jr.,  Sst. 

Herman,  Clifford  E.,  Pfc. 

Holland,  Wilbert  H„  S/Sgt. 

•Jett,  Edsel  A.,  ~  * 

MeAbee,  ' 

Orepeza, 

Palmer,  William  W„  Sgt. 

Palmier!,  Carmen,  Pfc. 

Raffett,  Edwin  P..  S/Sgt. 

Rogers,  Leslie  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Sacks,  Fred  A..  Pfc. 

Scsitellaro.  Louis  V.,  CpI. 

Vecchio,  Pete,  CpI. 

Young,  Clifford  R„  CpI. 

AIH  MEDAL 

Adams,  John  £.,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  Louis  C.,  Jr.,  Maj, 

Adler,  Paul,  S/Sgt. 

Allard,  John  Stetson,  Col. 

Allen,  Homer  R.,  Lieut. 

Anderson,  John  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Andrews,  Thomas  E.,  Sgt.  (With  3  OLD) 
Arnold,  Colin,  Pfc. 

Arkin,  Sanford  L„  Lieut  (With  2  OLC) 
Atkinson,  Clifford  J„  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Babik,  Leo  P„  Sgt.  (With  OLC) 

Bacon,  William  C.,  Capt. 

Baker,  Giblert  P„  S/Sgt. 

Baker,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Baldwin.  James  W.,  Lieut. 

Bales,  Ross  C..  Lieut. 

Balsley,  Lucius  M..  S/Sgt.  ‘(With  OLC) 
Baltes,  John  L.,  Sgt. 

Bamber,  Joyce  J.,  Lieut. 

Baroni,  Pascal,  Sgt. 

Barr,  James  C.,  Capt. 

Barraclough,  Robert  A.,  Lieut. 

Barrett,  Fred,  S/Sgt. 

Barrier,  Jack,  Pvt.  (With  OLC) 

Baxley,  Edwin  L.,  Lieut. 

Bean,  Henry  R„  Sgt. 
fBeard,  M.  G..  ATC 

Beardshear.  Orin  W„  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Beary,  Kermit  E.,  Lieut. 

Beatty,  John  Henry,  Lieut.  (With  2  OLC) 
Beebout.  Vance  L„  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Beeson,  Duane  W.,  Lieut. 

Bell.  Robert  D.,  Lieut. 

Benson.  Bernard  E.,  Lieut. 

Benson,  Isaac  D.,  Lieut. 

Benson.  William  E.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Biggs,  Wilton  D.,  Lieut. 

Billings,  Fred  M.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Billman.  Robert  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Blanchette.  Milton  P.,  Lieut. 

Blankenship,  Irwin  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Bloom,  Edward  J.,  S/Sgt 
Bloom.  Wilbur  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Blum,  Franklin  A..  T/Sgt. 

Bogan,  John  A.,  Lieut. 

Boone.  Robert  L„  Capt. 

Bortscheller,  Francis  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Boselli,  Theodore  J.,  Capt. 

Bosso,  Philip,  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 

Botuk,  Charles,  S/Sgt. 

Bowles.  Francis  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Bowman,  Wendell  C.,  Lieut. 

Bowsman,  Donald  E.,  Sgt. 

Boyer,  Elbert  H.,  Sgt. 

Boykin.  Travis  M.,  Lieut. 

Boyles,  Frank  R.,  Lieut. 

Brann,  Ralph  A.,  Capt. 

Brekovitz,  Arthur  !.,  Sgt  (With  OLC) 
Brissenden,  Harry  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Buckland,  Sherwood  E..  Maj. 

Bullard,  Nolan  K..  T/Sgt 

Burbank,  Walter  W„  Capt.  (With  OLC) 

Burns.  Edwin.  CpI. 

Burton,  Arnold  L..  S/Sgt. 

Butler,  William  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Callender,  Alvin  D.,  Lieut. 

Carbajal,  0.  Henry.  Lieut. 

Carey.  Ernest  H„  Lieut.  (With  2  OLC) 
Carlson,  Arnold  R.,  Lieut. 

Carlson,  Jack  L.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Carter,  Henry  A.,  Jr..  S/Sgt.  ‘(With  OLC) 
Carter,  Joseph  W.,  Capt. 

Casey.  Anthony  L„  Sgt. 


Colman,  Henry  L.,  Capt 
Compton,  John  T..  Capt. 

Cooke,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Copeland,  Janies  R..  Lieut 
Cosby,  Norman,  Lieut. 

Cox,  David  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Cragg,  Edward,  Capt. 

Crump.  Walter  P.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Daugherty,  Charles  H..  S/Sgt. 

Davis.  Burton  A..  M/Sgt. 

•Davis,  George  H.,  Capt. 

Dawson,  Madison  E.,  CpI. 

•Deal.  Manford  S..  S/Sgt. 

Decker,  Walter  B..  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Deibler.  Donald  L..  T/Sgt. 

•Del  Vecchio.  Eritreo  E.,  Sgt. 

Dickey,  Norris  Dean,  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Dido,  Frederick  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Dillon,  Barclay  H.,  Lieut. 

Dobson.  Grover  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Dorton,  Randall  M..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

(With  3  OLC) 

Douglas,  Clarence  K.,  T/Sgt. 

Douthit,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Downs,  Arthur  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Doxtator,  Kenneth  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Drake,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Dulac,  Arthur  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Eichholz,  Jerome  C.,  Lieut. 

Elliott,  Robert  W.,  Lieut. 

Embrey,  Joe  D..  S/Sgt. 

Erwin,  Bruce  W.  H..  Lieut. 

Estes.  James  A..  Lieut. 

Estes,  Ned  B..  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 

Evans,  Henry  C.  J.,  Lieut. 

Faulkenbery.  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Fink.  Frank  M.,  Lieut. 

Fishburne,  Paul  Lee,  Maj.  (With  OLC) 
Folck,  Alfred  C„  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Foley,  Joseph,  Lieut. 

•Foster,  Clifford  C.,  CpI. 

Franklin,  Jay  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Franklin,  Oliver  R..  Lieut. 

Freschauf,  Charles  W.,  Lieut. 

Fry.  Donald  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Furtwangler,  Robert  W..  S/Sgt. 

Gabor.  Harold  G..  S/Sgt. 

Gardener,  Allen  Wynard.  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Gardner,  Kenneth  L.,  Sgt. 

Gardner,  Laurence  E.,  Lieut. 

Garnett,  Walter  L.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Gartland,  Eugene' F.,  S/Sgt. 

Garwood,  John  P..  Pfc.  (With  OLC) 
Gatling,  Robert  S.,  M/Sgt. 

Gaudin.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Gause,  Everett,  T/Sgt. 

Gehay,  John  C..  S/Sgt. 

Geist,  Steve.  S/Sgt. 

Gergash,  Bernard  A.,  Sgt. 

Gheely.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  S/Sgt. 

Giannini,  Raymond  W..  Lieut. 

Gibbons.  John  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert,  Charley  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert.  Fred  R.,  Lieut. 

Gilbert,  William  M.,  Lieut. 

Gillan.  Robert  F.t  Pfc. 

Goff,  Lyman  H.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Gonsalves,  John  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Gracie,  Charles  E.,  Sgt. 

Grisaitis.  William  L„  S/Sgt. 

Hall.  Lue  R..  S/Sgt. 

Halloran,  Robert  R..  Lieut. 

Halsey.  Mack,  S/Sgt. 

Hansell,  Harry  B.,  Lieut. 

Hargrove.  William  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Harris,  Edwin  S.,  Capt. 

Harris,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Hartt,  Elton  M„  CpI. 

Hoerster,  Morton  K.,  Lieut.  (With  2  OLC) 
Hoffman,  Francis  P.,  Sgt. 

Holland,  Bertis  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Holman,  Leslie  W.,  Capt. 

Holt,  Francis  W..  Lieut. 

Hope.  Virgil  E..  Lieut. 

Hopkins,  Jerrold  M..  S/Sgt. 

Hopson.  William  D..  Maj. 

Horner,  Lawson  C.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Horton,  Charles  W..  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Hougham,  Richard  E.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Houston,  Rowland  B.,  Lieut. 

Ingelido,  Michael  Joseph,  Capt. 


Jacquet,  Edward  M.,  Lieut. 

Jameson,  Roy  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Jernigan,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr..  Capt. 

Johnson,  Leon  William,  Col. 

Johnson,  Wesley  T.,  Pfc. 

Jones,  Charles  F.,  Lieut. 

Jones,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Jones.  Morris  M.,  Lieut. 

Jones,  Ralph  W..  Lieut. 

Jones,  Raymond  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Joy.  Ripley  W.,  Lieut. 

Kelley.  Edward  I.,  S/Sgt. 

Kellogg.  Ralph  Mackenzie,  Lieut.  Col. 
Kelm,  Milton  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Kempton,  William  B.,  Lieut. 

Kendig.  Robert  E..  Lieut. 

Kendrick,  James  B.,  Lieut. 

Kereb.  Philip.  T/Sgt. 

Kettering,  Richard  R.,  Lieut. 

Kiefer,  Gerald  F.t  Sgt. 

King.  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Kirby,  Vance  H.,  Sgt. 

Kirk.  Paul  A.,  Lieut. 

Kirk,  Sam  A..  S/Sgt. 

Kirkaldy,  Robert  B.,  Capt. 

Kirkland.  Robert  Olin,  S/Sgt. 

(With  2  OLC) 

Kirn,  Jacob  P..  S/Sgt. 

♦Klugh,  Milton  C..  Capt. 

Koslow,  Walter  J..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Kulas,  Vincent  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Ladd,  William  F.,  Capt. 

Lamm,  Louis  J.,  Lieut. 

Lamma,  Ralph  E.,  Lieut. 

Lancaster,  Jonathan  Preston,  Lieut. 

Laplant,  William  P.,  Sgt. 

Larimore,  Doyt  T.,  Sgt. 

Larue,  Jesse  R..  Sgt. 

Lawson.  John  W.,  Lieut. 

Lee.  Robert  G..  T/Sgt. 

Lemmerhirt,  Leith  C.,  Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Lundy,  Kenneth  W.,  Sgt. 

McDermott,  James  J.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
McGiffin.  Tom.  Sgt. 

McNeil,  William  A..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Mahoney,  James  J.,  Capt.  (With  OLC) 
Majure,  Albert  L.,  Lieut.  v 

Manes,  Donald  L.,  Lieut. 

Marks,  Mortimer  D.,  Lieut. 

Marlow,  William  A..  S/Sgt. 

Marquez,  Gabriel  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Marrier,  Wayne  A..  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Marsh.  Edward  Downing.  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Martin.  George  C..  Sgt. 

Mashburn,  Henry  D.,  Sgt. 

Mason,  Gerry  L.,  Col. 

Mastin.  Charles  H.,  Col. 

•Mathews.  James  D..  Lieut. 

•Mathis,  Jack  W.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Mathis,  Paul  Eric,  S/Sgt.  (With  2  OLC) 
Mathis.  Peyton  S.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Mathison,  Paul  Lewis,  Capt. 

Middleditch,  Layman  R.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Miko,  Steve  J.,  Sgt. 

Miller,  Gerald.  Sgt. 

Miller,  Hubert  E.,  Lieut. 

Miller,  Lynus  P.,  Lieut. 

Millin,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Moran,  Roger  F.,  Lieut. 

Moser,  Joseph  A.,  CpI. 

Mosier,  Raymond  R..  Pvt. 

Newman,  Fred  H.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Northam,  Dewey  j.,  Pfc. 

•O’Brien,  James  F.,  Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
O’Brien,  John  R.,  Lieut. 

Osborne,  John  F.,  Sgt.  (With  3  OLC) 

Owen,  Calvin  H.,  T/Sgt.  (With  3  OLC) 
Pacey,  Orson  E.,  Lieut. 

Paine,  John  B.,  Lieut. 

Palagi.  Roland.  S/Sgt. 

Palmer.  Leonard  N.,  Capt. 

Palmer,  Marvin  B.,  Lieut. 

Palmer,  Philip  T.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 
Palmer,  Wallace  W.,  Lieut. 

Parcells,  Walter  G..  S/Sgt. 

Pardee,  Elliot  T.,  Capt. 

Parfitt,  Dale  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Park,  Kenneth  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Parker,  Archibald  B.,  Sgt.  (With  OLC) 
Parker,  Perrie  Charles,  S/Sgt.  (With  2  OLC) 
Parker,  William  H.,  Lieut. 


Parsons,  Raymond  N.,  Lieut. 

Patch,  Horace  W.,  Lieut. 

Patillo,  Leslie  G.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Pavela,  Jack  P„  CpI. 

Payne,  John  Davis,  Capt. 

Pearl,  Lester  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Peck,  Fred  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Pigman,  Willis  E.,  Sgt. 

•Price.  Foy  L..  S/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 

Rand.  Robert  D-,  Lieut. 

Rex,  Edward  M.,  Lieut.  (With  OLC) 

Rodger,  John  T.,  Lieut  (With  OLC) 

Roller,  Jack,  Lieut. 

Root,  Leslie,  T/Sgt.  (With  OLC) 

Sample.  Harry  T..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Santerre,  Homer  N.,  Lieut. 

Schulstad,  Louis  M..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Sheetz,  Homer  G.,  S/Sgt,  (With  3  OLC) 
Sheggrud,  Earl,  Capt. 

Shoifet,  Jacob.  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Merle  A.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Smith,  Robert  0.,  Sgt. 

Smock,  Edmund  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Snavely,  Eugene  H.,  Col. 

Snider,  Harold  E.,  Lieut. 

Spieth,  Harry  E..  Jr.,  Maj. 

Stewart,  James  M..  Lieut. 

Stimadorakis,  John,  S/Sgt. 

Stoddart,  Percy,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Stymak.  Raymond  T.,  T /Sgt. 

Sweeney,  Daniel  J..  Capt. 

Tennant,  Richard  G.,  Sgt. 

Thacker,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Thompson,  Robert  M..  Lieut. 

Timpe,  David  W..  S/Sgt. 

Toloczko,  Leonard,  CpI. 

Torvend.  Eugene  F..  Capt. 

Van  Etten,  James  R.,  Sgt.  (With  OLC). 
Varhol,  Joe  J.,  Lieut. 

Warren.  Henry  E.,  S/Sgt,  (With  OLC) 
Watkins.  John  T.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Watson,  Charles  F.,  Lieut. 

Wherley.  Clifford  R.,  S/Sgt.  (With  3  OLC) 
Whitlock,  George  E.,  Sgt. 

Wissert.  Melvin,  CpI. 

Wolf.  Henry  R..  S/Sgt. 

Wood,  William  E.,  CpI. 

Woods,  Francis  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Zbinden.  Harold  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Zinn,  John  F.,  Capt.  (With  OLC) 

Zipfel,  Donald  C.,  Lieut. 
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Ayers,  William  E.,  Lieut. 

Bahnmiller,  Melvin  C.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Bennett,  Francis  L.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Birk,  Ralph  A.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Black.  William  Emanuel,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Brannon,  Richard  P.,  Lieut. 

Brown,  Emory  0..  S/Sgt. 

Browning,  Richard  C.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Burger.  John,  T/Sgt. 

Caserta,  Joseph  M.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Caviness,  Sanford  L..  CpI. 

Chalmers,  John  H.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

•Chopping,  Robert  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Charles  R.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Crosson,  Gerald  J.,  Capt. 

Cutforth,  Charles  Clifton.  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Czekanski,  Edward  J.,  Sgt.  (4th) 

Daddysman,  James  H.,  M/Sgt. 

Darelius.  Roderick  G.,  Capt. 

Diffley,  John  M.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Dunn,  Edgar  H.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Gorton,  Theodore  H.,  Capt. 

Hill,  Charles  D.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 

Legg,  John  Carter,  III,  Capt. 

Lewis,  Yale  H.,  Lieut. 

McCabe,  Kenneth  C.,  Sgt. 

Norton,  Harold  W.,  Capt. 

Purdy,  Norman  E.,  Lieut. 

Riddle,  William  M..  Lieut. 

Sianis,  Pete  C.,  Capt. 

Thomas,  Joseph  A..  Maj. 

Trotter,  Claude  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Ward,  Charles  U.,  S/Sgt. 

Zamperini,  Louis  S.,  Lieut. 
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Lt.  Fred  R.  Gilbert 


Lt.  L.  S.  Zamperini 


Lt.  R.  R.  Kettering 


Maj.  P.  L.  Fishburne 


Sgt.  John  B.  Logan 
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In  civilian  clothes,  the  heroes  of  "Winged 
Victory"  arrive  at  a  barracks.  They 
get  a  round  ribbing  from  the  GIs  on  duty. 


By  CpL  MARK  MURPHY 


The  Army  Air  Forces  took  off  on  a 
new  mission  in  late  November,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  presented  a 
show  on  Broadway.  The  action  was  com- 
petely  successful ;  New  York  was  captured. 

The  show  was  "Winged  Victory,”  writ¬ 
ten  and  directed  by  Moss  Hart,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  playwrights,  and  with  a 
cast  of  300  officers  and  men  of  the  AAF 
and  fifty  women.  Hart  wrote  the  show 
upon  request  of  the  AAF  and  was  flown 
some  28,000  miles  to  installations  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  his  hunt  for  material. 

New  York  theatre  critics,  normally  dour 
fellows  difficult  to  please,  became  actually 
rapturous  about  "Winged  Victory”  and 
brought  out  adjectives  people  hadn’t  seen 
in  years.  John  Chapman  of  the  News, 
one  of  the  most  acid  characters  among 
the  critics,  wrote  that  he  would  like  to 
hug  Moss  Hart  for  the  job  he  did  on  the 
spectacle.  Ward  Morehouse  of  the  Sun, 
one  of  Broadway’s  elders,  commented, 
"Here  is  a  thrilling  show,  a  combination 
of  play  and  spectacle  that  dwarfs  all  else 
of  the  current  season  and  beside  which 
the  majority  of  productions  of  the  present 
decade  and  century  shrink  to  mediocrity.” 
Howard  Barnes  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
wrote,  "  'Winged  Victory’  is  a  fine  war 
play,  a  fine  play  and  a  stupendous  piece 
of  theatre.  It  gives  incomparable  distinc¬ 


tion  to  the  season.”  The  first  night  audi¬ 
ence,  well-stocked  with  ermine,  mink, 
gold  braid,  stars  and  eagles,  was  wildly 
enthusiastic.  The  cast  was  cheered  for  a 
number  of  curtain  calls,  and  the  patrons 
yelled  for  Hart  until  he  stepped  on  the 
stage.  He  said:  "I  just  heard  over  the 
radio  that  Berlin  has  been  bombed  again. 
That’s  what  this  play  is  about.” 

W hile  the  production  portrays  a  phase 
of  what  lies  behind  the  bombing  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  there  is  little  combat  in  it  and  almost 
no  discussion  of  air  fighting.  "Winged 
Victory”  is  more  the  story  of  the  AAF 
Training  Command  and  the  young  men 
in  it.  Hart  concentrates  on  the  story 
of  how  pilots  are  made,  and  the  story  is  a 
great  one.  He  tells  it  simply  and  mov¬ 
ingly.  Hart  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Air  Forces  spent  most  of  his  time  at  train¬ 
ing  fields  and  with  cadets  or  GIs  waiting 
to  be  cadets,  and  in  "Winged  Victory” 
he  does  a  superb  job  of  reporting  what  he 


saw  and  heard.  The  show  opens  with  the 
scene  of  a  backyard  at  a  home  in  Maple- 
ton,  Ohio,  where  Allan  Ross,  Frankie 
Davis  and  Pinky  Scariano,  all  nuts  about 
B-17s,  B-24s  and  P-38s,  get  their  letters 
ordering  them  to  report '  for  cadet  train¬ 
ing.  The  next  scene  is  a  barracks  street 
at  a  classification  center  where  they  find 
out  they  won’t  see  an  airplane  for  months, 
and  will  clean  a  lot  of  latrines  before 
they  ever  climb  into  a  cockpit.  There 
they  meet  Bobby  Grills,  a  farm  boy  from 
Oregon;  Irving  Miller,  straight  from  a 
hardware  store  in  Brooklyn,  and  Dave 
Anderson,  whose  father  owns  some  oil 
wells  in  Texas. 

From  there,  the  play  depicts  the  life  of 
young  men  who  want  to  become  pilots. 
They  go  through  tests  until  they  are 
punchy,  see  for  only  a  few  hours  'each 
week  their  wives  who  have  come  to  live 
near  them,  and  complain  with  pride  about 
how  tough  their  instructors  are.  By  grad¬ 
uation  time,  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act, 


The  six  main  characters  meet  for  the  first  time.  They  are  played  by  (top, 
left  to  right)  Pvt.  Barry  Nelson,  Pvt.  Dick  Hogan,  CpI.  Mark  Daniels  and 
[seated)  Sgt.  Rune  Hultman,  Pfc.  Edmond  O'Brien  and  Pvt.  Don  Taylor. 
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Frankie,  whose  wife  was  pregnant,  has 
been  killed  in  an  accident  on  a  night  solo, 
and  Pinky  has  washed  out  because  he 
failed  a  depth-perception  test. 

In  the  second  act,  Bobby  gets  married 
and  his  honeymoon  is  cut  short  by  orders 
cancelling  all  leaves  from  his  group. 
Allan  and  Irving  are  pilot  and  co-pilot  of 
a  Fortress,  which  they  name  "Winged 
Victory,”  and  they  get  Pinky  for  a  turret 
gunner.  There  follow  two  scenes,  one  of 
the  men  getting  ready  for  the  big  hop 
and  the  other  of  their  wives  waiting  in 
an  Oakland  hotel  room  and  hearing  the 
bombers  fly  over  on  their  way  to  the 
South  Pacific. 

A  Christmas  party  on  an  island  features 
some  swell  comedy  acts,  and  then  during 
the  singing  of  "Silent  Night,”  the  sirens 
wail,  and  an  air  raid  is  on.  The  next  scene 
is  laid  outside  a  field  hospital,  where 
Allan  and  Irving  bring  in  Pinky,  badly 
wounded.  While  waiting  for  word  of 
how  he  will  get  along,  Allan  opens  a 
letter  received  during  the  Christmas  party, 
which  tells  him  he  has  a  son,  and  he  and 
Irving  talk  of  the  future. 

"Everybody  is  going  to  have  the  biggest 
chance  in  history  to  make  the  whole  god¬ 
dam  world  over,”  Irving  says. 

They  learn  that  Pinky  will  get  well. 

"The  world  will  be  better  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  won’t  it,  Irv?”  asks  Allan. 

"At  least,  we’re  trying,  Al,”  says  Irv¬ 
ing,  and  the  show  closes  on  that  note. 

This  quick  synopsis  tells  only  a  little  of 
the  actual  spectacle  which  is  causing  audi¬ 
ences  at  each  performance  to  roar  their 
approval.  Hart  uses  seventeen  scenes, 
mounted  on  five  turntable  stages,  and 
each  of  them  is  brilliant.  He  has  caught 
the  spirit  and  the  language  of  the  men 


who  are  training  to  fly.  Some  scenes  are 
tender  and  moving,  others  robustly  funny. 
It  is  a  pageant  for  civilians,  and  in  that 
"Winged  Victory”  is  an  inspiring  job. 

a  directive  was  issued  at  Head¬ 
quarters  a  few  months  ago,  stating  that 
the  AAF  was  planning  to  stage  a  show  to 
be  written  and  directed  by  Moss  Hart, 
applications  for  parts  in  the  production 
poured  in  by  the  thousands,  a  number  of 
them  from  eighteen  and  nineteen-year- 
olds  who  said  they  were  experienced 
Shakespearean  players.  Hart  and  the  staff 
furnished  him  by  Lieut.  Col.  Dudley  S. 
Dean,  director  of  the  Air  Forces  Branch 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  went  through 
all  applications  like  a  draft  board,  mark¬ 
ing  the  papers  1-A,  2-B,  3-H,  and — 4-F. 

They  were  able  to  find  men  in  the 
AAF  who  had  experience  and  others  who 
had  plenty  of  talent.  Sgt.  Harry  Horner, 
who  designed  the  sets  for  Hart,  is  one  of 
the  most  capable  stage  designers  in  the 
theatre,  coming  to  this  country  with  the 
late  Max  Reinhardt,  noted  for  the  massive 
theatrical  spectacles  he  once  produced. 
The  lighting  was  handled  by  Sgt.  Abe 
Feder,  who  in  civilian  life  was  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  theatre  that  his  work  was 
known  merely  as  "Feder  lighting.” 

Audiences,  somewhat  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  often  start  applauding  the 
music  before  the  overture  is  finished.  The 
large  orchestra,  hailed  as  one  of  the  best 
ever  to  play  for  a  Broadway  show,  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Sgt.  David  Rose,  who  also  ar¬ 
ranged  the  score.  The  overture  has  the 
Air  Corps  Song  for  a  theme.  Other  songs 
often  sung  by  men  of  the  AAF  are  used 
as  themes  throughout  the  show. 

Many  members  of  the  cast  had  had 


considerable  experience  in  New  York  and 
in  Hollywood  before  going  into  the 
Army.  Pfc.  Edmond  O’Brien,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Irving  Miller,  had  appeared 
frequently  on  Broadway  and  had  taken 
roles  in  several  Shakespeare  productions. 
He  was  working  in  a  Deanna  Durbin 
picture  when  he  entered  the  Army.  Cpl. 
Mark  Daniels,  who  appears  as  Allan  Ross, 
which  probably  could  be  called  the  lead 
of  the  show,  was  under  contract  to  MGM 
before  he  donned  a  uniform.  Lee  J.  Cobb, 
who  plays  a  doctor  in  a  dramatic  sequence 
in  the  last  scene,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  actors  in  the  New  York  theatre. 

The  300  men  in  "Winged  Victory”  who 
live  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  have  formations  and  drilling  each 
day.  They  like  drilling  no  better  than  they 
did  when  they  were  stationed  at  fields 
and  camps  over  the  country.  Hart,  whom 
they  think  a  wonderful  fellow,  arranged 
for  most  of  the  walk-on  parts  by  women 
to  be  played  by  wives  of  men  in  the  show. 

There  have  been  no  plans  as  yet  for 
taking  the  show  on  the  road.  When  the 
show  opened  in  New  York  on  Saturday, 
November  20,  it  already  had  sold  $165,- 
000  worth  of  tickets  in  advance,  and  ad¬ 
mission  for  the  next  few  weeks  was  almost 
impossible  to  buy.  Warner  Brothers  had 
offered  a  down  payment  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  movie  rights.  The  production 
promises  to  bring  millions  to  Army  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  which  receives  all  the  proceeds. 

Of  the  probable  length  of  "Winged 
Victory’s”  run  in  New  York,  the  New 
York  Times  critic,  Lewis  Nichols,  wrote: 
"They  have  given  the  theatre  a  play 
which  should  remain  on  Broadway  for  the 
usual  enlistment  period — the  end  of  the 
war  plus  six  months.”  -ft 


The  graduation  scene  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  the  show.  The  boys  get 
their  wings  and  their  families,  wives  and  girls  are  there  to  help  them  celebrate. 
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N  THE  COMBAT  LINE 

SERVICE  COMMAND  REPORTS  FROM  THEATRES  OF  OPERATIONS 


■ 


As  the  Allied  armies  pressed  forward 
A  in  Italy  after  the  Salerno  landings, 
dungaree-clad,  dust-covered  ground  units 
of  the  Northwest  African  Air  Service 
Command  worked  at  the  task  of  building 
and  stocking  airdromes  with  fuel,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  bombs  to  permit  constant  aerial 
cover  for  combat  units. 

ASC  personnel  arrived  shortly  after  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Army 
had  gained  a  toehold  on  the  Salerno 
beachhead.  Aviation  engineers  began  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  building  airfields  for  our 
fighter  planes.  Even  while  enemy  artil¬ 
lery  and  aircraft  were  striking  back  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  the  Germans 
could  muster,  other  ASC  units  were  put 
ashore  with  tons  of  aviation  gasoline, 
tons  of  bombs  and  millions  of  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

By  moonlight,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
landing,  the  engineers  laid  out  a  runway 
in  a  cultivated  field  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
several  enlisted  men  chopping  a  rail  fence 
into  stakes  to  mark  the  position.  They 
worked  well  into  the  night  while  other 
details  were  unloading  their  equipment 
from  the  supply  ship.  Meanwhile,  grad¬ 
ers,  rollers  and  scrapers  had  begun  the 
task  of  creating  an  airfield.  Within  24 


Illustrated  by  Capt.  RAYMOND  CREEKMORE 

hours,  the  field  was  completed  and  a 
second  airdrome  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction. 

All  the  while  the  small  group  of  engi¬ 
neers  dodged  bombs  and  machine-gun 
bullets  from  German  aircraft,  but  they 
worked  steadily.  Because  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  heavy  machinery,  each  piece, 
beside  its  operator,  carried  a  lookout 
whose  job  was  to  stand  on  top  of  the 
machine  watching  for  possible  air  attacks. 

Within  a  week  on  Italian  soil,  ASC 
units  had  completed  three  airfields,  con¬ 
structing  runways  to  accommodate  fighter 
aircraft,  taxi  strips  around  them  and  dis¬ 
persal  areas  on  each  field  for  grounded 
aircraft. 

The  engineers  worked  all  night  every 
night,  sprinkling  the  runways  and  taxi 
strips  to  keep  down  the  silty,  powdery 
dust  that  covered  the  area.  They  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  down  trees  and  fill  in 
scores  of  drainage  ditches.  In  addition, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  invasion,  con¬ 
struction  personnel  had  to  man  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  pieces  and  machine  guns 
around  the  fields  to  ward  off  attacks. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  done  by 


these  AAF  ground  units  was  accomplished 
under  fire.  Enemy  artillery,  forced  back 
all  along  the  line,  hurled  almost  continu¬ 
ous  shellfire  toward  the  beaches.  Over¬ 
head  German  FW-190s  made  one  sneak 
raid  after  another. 

As  the  Italian  campaign  progressed 
well  beyond  the  Salerno  area,  a  small 
group  of  ASC  troops  moved  onto  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  airdromes  in  Italy, 
which  the  Germans  had  wrecked  in  their  : 
retreat  to  the  north.  So  complete  was  the 
devastation  that  an  Italian  air  officer,  vol¬ 
unteering  his  services  to  the  Americans, 
estimated  that  at  least  six  weeks  would  be 
required  to  make  the  field  operational. 

Our  troops  made  it  ready  in  less  than 
72  hours. 

The  field  had  remained  in  German 
hands  even  after  the  main  Nazi  battle 
force  had  already  begun  its  retreat.  With 
systematic  destruction,  Nazi  demolition 
experts  had  worked  on  the  base  and  its 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hangars,  j 
shops  and  grass-sod  runways.  From  a  dis-  : 
tance,  American  paratroopers,  in  advance 
of  the  main  Allied  push  on  the  Fifth 
Army  front,  had  been  able  to  see  and  I 
hear  the  devastation  being,  carried  out  on  ( 
what  once  had  been  a  center  of  the  Royal 
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Italian  Air  Force.  Explosions  had  rocked 
the  countryside  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
fires  had  burned  for  days  as  every  build¬ 
ing  and  every  piece  of  equipment  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  they  retreated,  German  land¬ 
mine  and  booby-trap  experts  had  laid 
potential  death  traps  at  every  conceivable 
place  on  and  around  the  field. 

To  insure  that  no  Allied  plane  could 
use  the  field  immediately,  even  for  an 
emergency  landing,  the  Germans  had 
dragged  scores  of  burned  and  wrecked 
Axis  planes  onto  the  runways.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  great  holes  were  blasted  on  landing 
and  taxiing  strips. 

Within  twenty  hours  of  the  field’s  cap¬ 
ture  Air  Force  engineers  were  on  the  base 
with  mobile  cranes,  bulldozers  and  heavy 
earth-moving  equipment.  Working  just 
behind  mine  demolition  squads,  the  en¬ 
gineers  cleared  a  3,500-foot  landing  strip, 
filling  a  dozen  craters  in  its  length,  in 
exactly  four  hours.  Simultaneously,  ASC 
mobile  repair  units — the  men  to  whom 
falls  the  job  of  keeping  fighting  airplanes 
in  fighting  shape — were  cleaning  out 
bomb-blasted,  fire-gutted  hangars.  The 


work,  incidentally,  was  carried  out  to  the 
accompaniment  of  British  artillery  set  up 
behind  the  airbase. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  wrecked  German 
and  Italian  airplanes  were  hauled  out  of 
what  once  had  been  metal-covered  steel 
hangars  and  dumped  in  a  series  of  salvage 
piles  on  one  side  of  the  field. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  work,  the 
ASC  troops  had  the  field  sufficiently 
cleaned  to  enable  a  flight  of  RAF  recon¬ 
naissance  Spitfires  to  make  an  emergency 
landing.  On  the  fourth  day  of  American 
occupancy,  the  base  was  ready  to  accom¬ 
modate  fighter  planes. 


The  "Scrounge  Boys’’  of  the  Libyan 
desert  will  go  down  in  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  history  for  making  kleptomania  a 
military  science. 

A  form  of  maneuver  indulged  in  by 
commanding  colonels  and  GIs  alike, 
scrounging  is  the  art  of  searching  for, 
finding,  pre-empting  and  adapting  for 
one’s  own  use  whatever  the  countryside 
has  to  offer. 

In  the  days  not  so  long  ago  when 
scrounging  flourished  in  Libya,  the  desert 
country  had  plenty  to  offer,  considering 
that  scrounging  flowers  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  military  supply 
lines.  Then,  too,  General  Rommel  on  his 
way  through  the  desert  in  reverse  left 
plenty  of  stuff  for  the  boys  to  scrounge. 
The  general  and  his  men  passed  through 
in  considerable  haste,  and  Allied  aircraft 
and  artillery  took  certain  steps  to  insure 
that  much  equipment  would  be  abandoned. 

From  this  scrounger’s  paradise,  wide¬ 
spread  as  it  may  have  been,  our  ground 
personnel  made  everything  from  machine 
shops  to  warm  showers  —  yes,  warm 
showers. 

Scroungers  in  ankle-deep  sand  and  un¬ 
der  a  scorching  sun  did  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  done  at  home  in  elaborate  repair 
depots.  They  worked  with  equipment  that 
would  drive  the  Patent  Office  nuts.  Sgt. 
R.  L.  Garretson  charged  batteries  with  a 
condemned  aircraft  generator  hooked  to 
a  reconditioned  Italian  electric  motor. 
Tech.  Sgt.  John  Przybylski,  who  needed 
mobile  equipment  for  paint  jobs  on  planes 
and  shops  dispersed  over  the  airfields  of 
the  Middle  East  where  scores  of  yards  sepa¬ 
rated  each  unit,  scrounged  himself  a  Ger¬ 
man  gun  carriage  and  the  body  of  a  Fiat 
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truck.  He  bolted  his  air  compressor  and 
paint  cans  on  the  resulting  trailer  and 
had  it  hauled  around  the  field  by  a  jeep. 

Transportation  on  these  huge  fields  was 
always  a  problem,  and  one  of  the  ASC 
companies  had  no  less  than  twelve  trucks 
and  twelve  trailers,  all  left  by  General 
Rommel's  hurried  forces.  Automotive 
scrounging  was  developed  into  a  fine 
science.  Likely  trucks  or  autos  were 
spotted  from  the  air,  as  well  as  by  sev¬ 
eral  mechanics  who  were  constantly  roving 
the  desert  in  search  of  equipment.  These 
mechs  knew  precisely  what  the  Germans 
would  do  to  a  vehicle  before  abandoning 
it,  so  when  the  men  went  on  a  scrounging 
party,  they  took  with  them  the  items  usu¬ 
ally  smashed  by  the  Germans,  installed 
them,  and  drove  away  with  the  "useless” 
vehicle.  Some  scroungers  were  so  choosy 
they  would  take  only  certain  models  of 
German  equipment. 

In  one  instance,  the  fuselage  of  a 
wrecked  German  plane  was  stripped  of 
all  but  the  metallic  framework  and  set  in 
the  ground  nose  down.  The  tail  section 
was  sawed  off  at  the  last  bulkhead,  pro¬ 
viding  a  platform  on  which  was  set  a 
large  metal  water  barrel  also  left  by 
Rommel.  After  the  barrel  was  filled  from 
a  water  truck  each  morning,  the  sun 
heated  it  all  day,  and  at  night  the  men 


What  occurred  on  this  field  in  those 
four  days  could  not  have  happened  a  year 
ago  for  the  reason  that  no  one  believed  it 
possible  that  Air  Force  group  personnel 
could  operate  with  such  efficiency  virtually 
under  the  nose  of  the  enemy.  Actually, 
the  rumble  of  German  artillery  could  be 
heard  from  this  field  for  the  first  three 
days  of  American  occupancy. 

By  evolutionary  steps — first  prompted 
by  necessity  last  spring  in  Tunisia — the 
Air  Service  Command  had  learned  how  to 
operate  in  advanced  positions.  What  was 
learned  in  Tunisia  was  applied  in  Sicily, 
and  in  Italy  the  process  reached  perfection. 

What  happened  on  this  field  has  been 
done  before,  but  American  troops  have 
seldom  encountered  such  savage  demoli¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  retreating  enemy  will 
leave  even  more  completely  wrecked  air¬ 
fields  for  ASC  troops  on  the  road  to 
Berlin.  But,  because  of  their  training  and 
experience,  these  troops  are  confident  that 
the  superiority  Allied  air  power  now 
enjoys  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  fields 
and  operational  combat  planes. 


stepped  into  the  fuselage  frame  stall, 
pulled  a  chain  and  had  a  nice  warm  shower. 
Ice  water  was  a  blessing  in  those  parts; 
a  German  ice  box  operated  by  an  Italian 
motor  turned  the  trick.  A  larger  German 
ice  box,  probably  a  meat  storage  shed  in 
Rommel’s  palmy  days,  was  converted  into 
a  photographic  laboratory  and  dark  room. 
A  shop  inter-telephone  system  used  mag¬ 
netos  from  junked  enemy  trucks,  and  the 
telephones,  looking  like  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell  originals,  were  scrounged  on  a 
"moonlight  requisition”  from  a  bomb- 
smashed  Libyan  town. 

Few  of  these  scroungers  had  any  me¬ 
chanical  or  electrical  training  before  they 
entered  the  Army.  Ingenuity  turned  the 
trick. 

With  salvaged  materials  the  scroungers 
made  special  gear  pullers,  bolt  pullers, 
prop  wrenches,  pipe  taps  and  even  a 
bombsight  repair  stand  which  required 
the  most  painstaking  care  so  that  the  deli¬ 
cate  instruments  could  be  kept  perfectly 
level.  They  made  dozens  of  special  gun 
mounts,  described  by  the  gunners,  under¬ 
standably  fastidious  about  such  things,  as 
just  as  good  as  the  factory  product. 

The  men  made  their  own  pressure 
stoves  for  heating,  cooking  and  laundry 
work.  The  basis  for  this  convenient  item 
was  left  by  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  form  of 
oxygen  bottles. 

The  last  word  in  scrounging  goes  to 
the  GIs.  The  non-com’s  club  was  once 
an  Italian  bomb  shelter,  a  handsome  struc¬ 
ture  built  half  underground.  The  fur¬ 
nishings  consisted  of  adapted  bomb-fin 
cases.  The  flooring  was  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  an  Italian  colonial  center — the 
finest  Carrara  marble. 
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There  isn’t  a  lonelier  spot  in  the  world 
than  a  fighter  field  after  the  planes 
are  gone.  You  sit  there  on  your  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  wait.  A  squadron  of  Thunder¬ 
bolts  has  roared  over  the  channel  to  fly 
top  cover  for  a  flight  of  B-17s.  There  are 
fourteen  men  in  those  fighters.  Thirteen 
of  them  are  your  friends.  You  have 
swapped  addresses  and  hoisted  beers  with 
them.  But  the  fourteenth  is  even  more 
than  a  friend.  He  is  flying  your  plane. 
It  is  your  plane,  just  as  though  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  placed  it  personally  in  your 
hands.  You  have  armed  it  and  caressed 
it  and  cared  for  it  and  now  you  are  sweat¬ 
ing  out  your  ship. 

As  you  sit  there  on  a  bleak,  windy  air¬ 
field,  you  feel  lonely  and  apart  from 
everything.  You  are  shut  off  even  from 
the  few  men  in  the  nearby  dispersal  area 
who  go  about  their  own  business  and  try 
not  to  think  about  what  is  happening 
25,000  feet  over  the  target  for  today. 

But  you  do  think  about  it.  You  think 
about  the  man  in  your  ship.  You  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  life.  It  is  your  job  to 
make  sure  that  his  guns  don’t  stop  firing 
when  an  enemy  fighter  comes  blasting 
into  the  formation.  You  swear  and  pray 
and  feel  better  for  it.  You  wonder  what 
your  man  is  doing.  And  you  hope  he’ll  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  it  himself. 

You  are  sure  you  sent  him  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  without  any  ammunition.  You  know 
you  looked  up  that  ejection  shoot  thirty 
times  and  saw  the  ammunition,  but  that 
could  have  been  yesterday.  You  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  breeching  wasn't  exact.  You 
are  certain  there  was  a  split  cartridge  case. 
Then  you  realize  that  you  went  over  the 
ship  with  a  mother’s  care  and  it  was  per¬ 
fect.  But  you  worry. 

The  wind  sweeps  across  the  lowlands 
and  bites  into  your  sheepskin  coat.  There’s 
a  heavy  ground  fog  and  the  sun  is  hidden 
behind  an  overcast.  You  have  never  been 
so  lonely  in  all  your  life. 

Then  the  strange  stillness  is  shattered 
by  an  RAF  pilot  on  a  bicycle  who  yells 
"Naafi  oop.”  That  means  tea  and  dough¬ 
nuts  at  the  mobile  canteen.  "’’Naafi”  is 
British  for  Navy-Army-Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tute  which  is  like  our  USO.  You  walk 
over  for  tea.  Sometimes  you  get  good  old 
American  coffee. 


After  a  while,  you  wander  into  the 
radio  room  and  listen  to  the  pilots  in  your 
squadron  talking  to  each  other.  They 
are  only  about  sixty  miles  away  over  the 
French  coast  and  you  can  hear  everything 
they  say.  Most  of  the  time  you  don’t 
know  who  is  talking,  but  when  a  voice 
says,  "They’ve  got  me.  I’m  going  into 
the  water,”  you  stretch  and  strain  and  try 
to  recognize  the  inflections  and  the  tone. 
Then  you  sit  back.  It  isn’t  your  man. 

An  armorer  stands  up  and  asks  for  a 
cigarette.  He  offers  an  excuse  and  walks 
out.  It  was  his  ship.  You  know  how  he 
feels.  "They’ve  got  me”  means  death. 
And  it  hits  you  hard.  You  expect  it  and 
live  with  it  and  see  it  many  times.  But 
still  it  hits  you. 

You  watch  the  poker  game.  The  players 
are  ground  men  like  yourself,  and  they 
are  playing  poker  with  one  eye  on  a  pair 
of  aces  and  one  eye  on  the  sky. 

The  first  thing  you  learn  as  a  ground 
man  in  a  combat  zone  is  how  to  count. 
When  your  squadron  comes  home  you 
learn  to  count  them  while  they  are  still 

When  his  fighter  plane  is  aloft, 
an  airfield  is  a  lonely  place 
for  the  armorer. 

barely  visible.  You  look  for  holes  in  the 
formation,  the  obvious  sign  that  some¬ 
body  is  missing.  Identification  experts 
will  tell  you  that  all  P-47s  look  exactly 
alike.  But  you  feel  you  can  pick  out  your 
ship  while  the  formation  is  still  miles 
away. 

Then  you  start  listening.  You  can 
always  tell  if  there’s  been  a  battle  by 
listening  to  the  whistle  of  the  wind  in  the 
cannon  blast  tubes.  If  they  have  met  the 
enemy  the  patch  over  the  gun  ports  has 
been  shot  away,  and  that  eerie  whistle 
always  causes  a  cold  sweat  no  matter  how 
many  times  you’ve  heard  it. 

When  the  ships  come  in  you  get  ready 
to  rearm  them,  for  most  of  the  time 
they’ll  go  right  out  again.  You  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  runway  and  as  soon  as 
their  wheels  touch,  you  start  running. 
You  look  for  your  ship  and  your  man. 
Sometimes  he  doesn’t  come  back  and  you 


go  over  and  help  another  armorer.  But 
your  heart  isn’t  in  it. 

You  walk  into  the  radio  room  again  to 
find  out  if  your  man  has  landed  at  an 
advanced  airdrome.  There’s  always  a 
chance,  and  you  play  that  chance  right 
into  the  ground.  Maybe  he’s  in  the 
channel  and  the  air-sea  rescue  outfits  have 
him.  You  don’t  show  your  feelings.  No 
one  does.  When  it’s  all  over,  you  casually 
walk  up  to  a  returned  pilot  and  ask  him 
what  happened. 

Very  often  a  lost  man  will  turn  up  a 
couple  of  days  later.  He’ll  just  walk  in 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  barracks  all  the 
time.  You  never  show  your  enthusiasm. 
It  would  be  out  of  place.  You  merely 
look  up  and  say,  "Glad  to  have  you  back.” 
Then  sometimes  you  walk  across  the  field 
where  nobody  can  see  you  and  cry.  You 
blubber,  and  you  aren’t  too  ashamed. 
Then  you  go  about  your  business  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  relationship  between  a  pilot  and 
his  armorer  is  unlike  anything  you  know 
in  the  States.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
officer  and  enlisted  man.  You  go  into 
-London  and  tour  the  pubs  with  him,  you 
share  a  bed  with  him.  You  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  the  last  time  you  called  him  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  There  is  no  truck  with  rank. 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  combat  and  I’ve 
known  a  great  many  men  who  didn’t 
come  back.  But  the  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  when  my  plane — 
my  man — was  shot  down  in  combat. 

I  was  listening  in  the  radio  room  and 
I  recognized  his  voice.  I  had  heard  him 
say  "Another  beer”  too  often  not  to  know 
that  nasal  twang.  He  and  another  pilot 
were  evidently  chasing  a  Jerry.  The  Nazi 
was  pulling  away  and  my  man  must  have 
had  a  more  direct  angle  on  him.  I  heard 
him  say,  "I’ll  go  down  and  get  him.” 
A  voice  yelled,  "No,  no,  get  back  in 
formation.”  Then  silence.  Finally,  a  tired, 
pained  voice  said,  "I’m  hit.  I’m  going 
into  the  ditch.”  That  was  all. 

The  Germans  got  him  with  an  old 
trick.  He  followed  the  Jerry  down  and 
another  one  dove  on  him.  He  didn’t 
come  back. 

Somebody  asked  me  what  happened 
and  I  gave  the  expected  answer. 

"He  boobed,”  I  said. 
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A  patient  is  loaded  into  a  B-17 
through  a  side  gunner's  window. 
Even  an  improvised  litter  can  be 
used  successfully  in  this  type  of 
emergency  evacuation  by  airplane. 


When  it  becomes  necessary  to  evacu¬ 
ate  an  area  rapidly  and  all  other 
methods  of  evacuation  have  been  taxed  to 
the  limit,  bombers  can  be  pressed  into 
emergency  service  even  for  litter  cases, 
according  to  a  plan  submitted  by  the 
flight  surgeon  of  the  5th  Air  Force.  This 
plan,  some  features  of  which  described  in 
the  accompanying  photographs,  calls  only 
for  materials  which  usually  are  readily 
available — field  litters  and  two  harness 
straps  from  the  soldier’s  field  pack  for 
each  litter.  These  pictures  demonstrate  use 
of  the  plan  in  B-17s,  which  can  accom¬ 
modate  twelve  litter  cases — four  slung 
from  the  frames  (two  fore  and  two  aft  of 
the  side  gunners’  windows),  two  on  the 
floor  and  three  slung  from  each  side  of 
the  bomb  bay.  ☆ 


Looking  up  into  the  bomb  bay  of  the 
B-17.  Three  litters  have  been  slung  in 
place  with  harness  from  field  packs. 
Three  more  litters  may  be  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bomb  bay. 


Close-up  of  a  patient  comfortably  in 
place  with  straps  properly  adjusted. 


This  is  how  the  loading  procedure 
appears  from  the  interior  of  the 
bomber.  One  patient  has  already 
been  slung  into  place  up  forward,  be¬ 
yond  the  left  side  gunner's  window. 


Close-up  of  slings  in  place.  The  snaps 
of  field  harness  are  used  to  fasten 
the  straps  to  frame  of  plane.  The 
straps  are  adjustable,  making  them 
very  adaptable  to  this  type  of  use. 


A  patient  is  carefully  maneuvered  info 
position  inside  the  converted  plane. 
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PREPARE  FOR 


TAC^ 


Conservation — Make  the  Most  of 
THE  Least:  A  folded  tent  left  lying  in  a 
pool  of  water,  a  crack  on  the  dishpan  of 
a  plane  engine  that  needs  welding,  tires 
on  a  jeep  that  are  not  wearing  evenly, 
shoes  that  are  cracking  from  lack  of 
dubbin — these  and  a  hundred  others  are 
items  that  might  turn  up  on  your  station 
or  in  your  organization.  You  inspectors 
are  reminded  to  check  particularly  for  all 
means  of  conserving  equipment,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  is  a  GI  shirt  or  a  heavy 
bomber.  You  who  use  that  equipment  are 
reminded  of  your  responsibility  to  use  it 
well. 

AGO  Memo.  W850-45-43,  17  Septem¬ 
ber  1943,  points  out  that  "the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  situation  is  such  that 


utmost  conservation  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  the  steady  flow  of  war  ma¬ 
teriel  required  for  present  and  future 
operations.” 

Sec.  V.  WD  Cir.  240,  1943,  wants 
conservation  understood  in  its  broadest 
sense.  It  stresses: 

Use  of  equipment  for  its  intended 
purpose. 

Use  of  minimum  amount  of  supplies 
and  equipment  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

Proper  care,  preservation  and  timely 
repair  of  equipment  to  maintain  its  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency. 

Re-use  of  supplies  or  components  which 
can  be  economically  repaired  or  pre¬ 
served. 

Conversion  of  supplies  that  have  served 
their  complete  original  purpose  to  other 
economical  usefulness. 


Assembly  Line  Packing  and  Crating: 

Certain  personnel  at  Camp  Pinedale, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  must  have  worked  on  an 
automobile  assembly  line  before  joining 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  They  are  using 
modified  assembly  line  technique  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  crating  organizational  impedi¬ 
menta  for  overseas  movement.  A  resume 
of  their  system,  seen  in  action  by  San 


Francisco  POM  inspectors  in  a  recent 
visit,  may  prove  helpful  to  other  stations. 

Give  the  Camp  Pinedale  men  a  handful 
of  nails,  some  boards,  waterproof  paper 
and  paint,  and  in  eight  minutes  they  will 
have  a  box  striped  and  stenciled,  ready 
for  packing. 


The  camp  has  organized  five  teams  of 
two  to  three  men  each.  The  first  team 
cuts  lumber  to  the  desired  length,  the 
second  constructs  the  box  ends,  the  third 
assembles  and  nails  together  the  parts  of 
the  box,  the  fourth  lines  the  box  with 
waterproof  paper,  and  the  fifth  stripes 
and  stencils  the  box. 

The  packing  and  crating  department 
doesn’t  wait  for  an  organization  to  get  its 
movement  orders  before  it  goes  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Standard-size  boxes  are  prepared 
in  advance  and  stored. 

When  the  equipment  is  received  from 
an  organization  for  packing,  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  and  packed  according  to  its  origin 
—  Signal  Corps  equipment,  Engineer 
equipment,  etc.,  being  packed  in  boxes 
numbered  consecutively. 

To  assure  that  weights  do  not  go  over 
200  pounds,  the  box  to  be  packed  is 
placed  on  a  scale  set  for  195  pounds. 
Then  the  equipment  is  placed  in  the  box, 
with  the  packers  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
"warning  mark.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
packing  list  is  prepared  to  insure  correct 
listing. 


TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Matters  presented  here  are  injormative  only,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


Did  You  Use  the  Right  List?:  Before 
you  start  complaining  about  delay  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  request  for  ordnance  spare 
parts  and  other  ordnance  materiel,  check 
up  and  see  if  you  have  used  the  right 
Standard  Nomenclature  Lists.  Obsolete 
lists  are  being  used  by  many  units  in  the 
field  when  preparing  requisitions.  Use  of 
these  obsolete  lists  results  in  wrong  parts 
being  sent,  thus  causing  delays  and  un¬ 
necessary  work. 

To  prevent  these  difficulties,  "all  units 
will  use  the  latest  Ordnance  Publications 
for  Supply  Index  (published  every  two 
months)  to  determine  the  date  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  SNLs  for  ordnance  materiel  on  hand 
in  the  organizations.  Current  SNLs  will 
be  obtained  from  the  pertinent  ordnance 
officer  at  which  time  obsolete  SNLs  will 
be  destroyed.”  (Sec.  Ill,  WD  Cir.  192, 
1943) 


Keep  Those  Gloves  On:  We  won’t 
bore  you  combat  crew  members  with  fig¬ 
ures,  but  we  will  tell  you  that  statistics 
show  a  high  percentage  of  casualties  in 
combat  are  due  to  frostbite  and  frozen 
limbs. 

Tactical  inspectors  recommend  that 
every  crew  member  wear  gloves  on  all 
gunnery  and  high  altitude  training  mis¬ 
sions,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  This 
will  give  you  practice  in  carrying  on  all 
your  duties  effectively  under  conditions  of 
extreme  cold  encountered  in  high  altitude 
operations  on  combat  missions.  If  you 
get  the  glove-wearing  habit,  even  a 
veteran  gremlin  will  have  trouble  induc¬ 
ing  you  to  work  bare-handed  under  stress. 


Thirsty  Batteries:  Have  you  ever  left 
the  family  car  in  your  wife’s  care  during 
the  summer  and  returned  home  to  find 
the  battery  dry?  Or  perhaps  you  didn’t 
do  so  well  with  the  battery  yourself  last 
summer.  Anyway,  we  are  reminding  you 
that  the  same  thing  can  happen  to  your 
airplane,  only  more  so. 

Batteries  may  boil  away  from  one  to 
two  quarts  of  water  in  the  course  of  a 
two-hour  flight,  depending  upon  air  tem¬ 
perature.  The  answer  is  frequent  checking 
of  battery  fluid  by  field  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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Inspect  the  Best  Mess  Thoroughly: 

"I  wouldn’t  let  my  mother  know  it  for 
the  world,  but  our  mess  turns  out  better 
food  than  she  does.” 

When  you  hear  a  remark  like  that,  in¬ 
spectors,  you  know  one  mess  which 
should  be  thoroughly  inspected.  You 
should  find  out  at  least  five  reasons  why 
the  mess  is  so  good,  then  pass  on  the 
information  to  other  messes. 

Inspecting  a  mess  is  more  than  check¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  mess  hall  floors  are 
clean  or  whether  a  certificate  is  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  indicating  monthly  ex¬ 
amination  of  food  handlers.  Here  are  a 
few  questions  that  should  be  answered: 

Is  food  prepared  too  far  in  advance? 

Are  raw  vegetable  salads  iced? 

Is  hot  food  served  hot  and  cold  food 
served  cold? 

Are  meats  cooked  slowly  at  moderate 
temperature? 

Are  vegetables  cooked  in  the  minimum 
of  water? 

Has  the  food  a  good  flavor?  Is  it  too 
greasy  or  too  watery? 

Is  the  food  attractively  arranged? 

Yes,  You  Can  Take  That  Glove: 

There  is  hardly  a  POM  inspector  who 
hasn’t  been  asked  by  some  soldier,  "Can 
I  take  my  baseball  glove  overseas?”  The 
answer  now  is  officially,  "Yes.” 

Sec.  II,  WD  Cir.  218,  18  September 
1943,  states  that  "a  unit  alerted  for  over¬ 
seas  service  may  take  to  the  ports  of  em¬ 
barkation  or  staging  areas,  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  alerted,  all  recreational  equipment 
owned  by  organizations  or  individuals 
which  can  be  taken  by  its  transport  fa¬ 
cilities.”  Of  course,  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  if  your  organization  owns  a  handball 
court,  you  should  crate  it  up  and  ship  it 
to  the  port.  Cargo  space  is  limited,  but 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  take  across 

^  Here  Are  The  Answers - 

Q.  Are  Selective  Service  Forms  221 
t Report  of  Induction!  taken  overseas 
by  a  unit? 

A.  No.  The  second  edition  of  POM, 
1  August  1943,  omits  Forms  221  from 
the  list  of  records  to  be  taken  overseas. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Q.  Have  embarkation  cards  (WD 
AGO  Form  206  J  been  discontinued  for 
troops  going  overseas? 

A.  Yes.  They  are  replaced  by  V-mail 
cards  (WD  AGO  Form  971).  These  will 
be  prepared  at  the  home  station  or  at  the 
staging  area.  (WD  Cir.  197,  1943) 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Q.  Are  indorsements  made  in  serv¬ 
ice  records  when  an  organization  is 
transferred  overseas? 

A.  No.  Indorsements  are  required  for 
filler  replacements,  but  not  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  goes  overseas  as  such.  Change 
14  to  AR  345-125  directs  that  "indorse¬ 
ments  will  be  filled  out  in  cases  of  unau¬ 
thorized  absence  when  dropped  from  the 
records  under  the  provisions  of  AR  615- 
300,  transfer,  change  of  station  except  as 
a  member  of  an  organization  changing 


Q .  Are  WD  AGO  Forms  258  (physi¬ 
cal  records!  taken  overseas? 

A.  These  forms  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  (WD  Cir.  256,  1942) 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  to  take  along 
large  quantities  of  cigarettes  when 
going  overseas? 

A.  No.  Cigarettes  may  be  purchased 
aboard  ship,  tax  free. 


as  many  small  items  as  possible.  If  space 
is  not  available  for  all  equipment,  sur¬ 
plus  items  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  port. 

The  standard  rec¬ 
reational  equipment 
for  overseas  forces  is 
still  available  for 
issue  at  the  ports, 
and  organizations 
should  keep  this  in 
mind  when  they  start 
packing  up  their 
own  equipment.  Too 
much  equipment  is  as 
bad  as  not  enough. 

Just  ask  the  man  who  has  made  a  twenty- 
mile  hike  with  too  much. 

Another  thing  to  remember:  If  you  are 
going  to  take  along  athletic  shirts,  be 
sure  there  are  no  organization  designations 
on  them.  If  you  take  off  the  numerals 
and  letters,  and  their  imprint  is  still  there 
due  to  fading,  the  shirts  don’t  go. 

Don't  Shoot  by  Instinct:  Attention, 
airplane  gunners:  Are  you  trying  to  shoot 
by  instinct?  That  sight  on  your  gun  is 
there  to  be  used.  Combat  experience 
shows  that  "Johnny  will  get  many  more 
Zeros”  by  sighting  than  he  will  by  "feel¬ 
ing”  his  way  to  the  target. 

Attention,  tactical  inspectors:  Are  you 
checking  to  see  that  full  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  every  opportunity  for 
gunnery  practice?  If  you  asked  yourself 
this  twice  a  day  it  would  not  be  too  often. 

Tactical  Inspection  Tips:  Tactical  In¬ 
spectors:  When  you  check  a  crew  before 
it  goes  on  a  bombing  mission,  do  you  con¬ 
tact  each  member  to  be  sure  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  expected  to  accomplish? 

When  a  gunner  experiences  malfunc¬ 
tions  which  he  is  unable  to  clear  up  in 


•fa  Inspecting - 

The  Inspector 

Are  you  "following  through’’  on  in¬ 
spections?  Of  course,  you  realize  that 
your  job  is  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  current  directives  are  admin¬ 
istered  effectively.  But  do  you  investi¬ 
gate  as  to  whether  the  directives  are 
able  to  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sults?  If  they  are  unsatisfactory,  do 
you  then  inform  proper  authority  of 
the  need  for  and  nature  of  revised 
or  new  directives  to  accomplish  better 
the  training  mission?  The  right  direc¬ 
tive  for  the  right  job  is  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  inspection. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Base  administrative  inspectors:  Have 
you  checked  recently  to  see  whether 
tank  cars  are  handled  and  released 
promptly  after  receipt?  (WD  AGO 
Memo.  W55-34-43,  14  August  1943.) 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Are  you  maintaining  a  constant 
check  on  misassignment? 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Do  you  know  the  occupational  ac¬ 
cident  rate  for  civilian  employees  at 
your  station?  Is  everything  possible 
being  done  to  assure  safe  working 
conditions? 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Is  the  correspondence  at  your  sta¬ 
tion  or  in  your  organization  handled 
efficiently,  rapidly?  Can  you  suggest 
some  improvements? 


flight,  is  he  being  given  follow-up  instruc¬ 
tions  after  landing? 

Are  gunners  getting  practice  stripping 
guns  at  high  altitude  while  wearing 
gloves? 

In  training  missions,  does  the  airplane 
commander  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  position  and  condition  of  all  alter¬ 
nate  airports  available  throughout  the 
entire  route? 


station,  and  on  leaving  for  or  returning 
from  the  United  States  on  furlough  from 
an  overseas  station.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Q.  Are  officers  required  to  obtain 
new  identification  cards  (WD  AGO 
Form  65-1 1  when  they  are  promoted 
or  when  they  are  detailed  from  one 
arm  of  service  to  another? 

A.  No.  (Par.  34a,  POM,  1  August 
1943;  WD  AGD  Memo.  W345-29-42,  12 
October  1942.) 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Q.  Are  there  any  Air  Corps  circu¬ 
lars  still  in  effect? 

A.  Yes.  AAF  Reg.  0-3,  7  September 
1943,  lists  the  AC  Circulars  which  had 
not  been  superseded  or  rescinded  on  or 
by  7  September  1943. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

O.  Are  G I  movie  programs  sup¬ 
plied  automatically  to  all  installations 
in  the  continental  United  States? 

A.  No.  Programs  are  supplied  only  to 
those  commands  which  have  requested 
service.  Posts,  camps,  stations  and  bases 
will  requisition  upon  Service  Commands. 
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This  8th  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  uses  teamwork 
to  settle  an  old  score  with  the  Luftwaffe. 


IF  anyone  is  looking  for  Lieut.  Winslow 
Michael  Sobanski,  he  may  be  found  at 
an  8th  Air  Force  fighter  station  some¬ 
where  in  Britain.  It’s  one  of  those  sta¬ 
tions  that  used  to  belong  to  the  RAF — 
permanent  buildings,  a  big  comfortable 
lounge  and  a  billiard  room  with  the  tail 
fin  of  a  JU-88,  relic  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  nailed  on  the  wall. 

You  can  tell  it’s  a  fighter  station,  ob¬ 
viously,  by  the  barrel-chested  P-47s  dis¬ 
persed  around  the  field.  But  even  if  you 
were  suddenly  set  down  inside  one  of  the 
buildings  you  still  could  tell.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  is  different  from  that  of  a 
bomber  station.  Over  the  bar  dangles  a 
row  of  mutilated  neckties,  sliced  from 
the  necks  of  unsuspecting  victims  when 
the  fighter  pilots  are  feeling  bored.  You 
wouldn’t  see  that  at  a  bomber  station. 
In  one  of  the  squadron  dispersal  huts, 
over  the  door  of  the  pilots’  room,  a  sign 
proclaims  "Through  these  portals  pass 
the  best  goddam  pilots  in  the  world!” 
The  sign  is  probably  right.  This  station 
is  the  home  of  the  ex-Eagles,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  flew  with  the  RAF — some  of 
them  for  years — before  they  transferred. 
They  ought  to  be- good. 

Winslow  Michael  Sobanski  is  one  of 
these  men.  Twenty-four  years  old,  tall, 
rather  serious  looking,  on  the  quiet  side, 
he  appears  to  have  a  lot  to  remember  and 
he  does.  He  speaks  fairly  good  English 
for  an  American  whose  father  was  Polish, 
who  spent  his  childhood  in  Warsaw, 
who  didn’t  leave  home  until  the  Germans 
came  and  destroyed  his  home. 

Sobanski  has  many  reasons  for  wanting 
to  kill  Germans,  more  reasons  than  most 
men.  He  has  a  score  to  settle  as  a  Pole; 
he  also  has  a  fierce  pride  in  the  flag 
under  which  he  now  flies.  He  has  already 
served  under  three  flags  of  the  Allies  in 
this  war.  But,  he’s  like  Steve  Pissanos, 
Greek  pilot  in  the  same  fighter  group 
who,  after  being  naturalized  recently,  hung 
up  a  sign  on  the  bar:  "Tonight  the  drinks 
are  on  Steve  Pissanos — American.” 

The  story  of  Sobanski  includes  no  spec¬ 
tacular  claims  of  enemy  aircraft  destroyed. 
Not  one  Hun,  to  be  exact.  But  Sobanski 
has  piled  up  hundreds  of  combat  hours 
in  two  years  of  operational  flying.  And 
no  one  will  deny  that  he  has  an  enviable 
combat  record. 

He  is  a  blocking  back  for  the  ball  car¬ 
riers  of  his  squadron — just  as  Evashevski 
cleared  the  way  for  Tom  Harmon  on  the 
football  field  for  Michigan  a  few  years 
ago.  Sobanski  is  one  of  the  unspectacu¬ 
lar,  efficient  fellows  who  is  becoming  ever 
more  important  in  aerial  warfare.  He 
knows  in  modern  fighter  tactics  it’s  team¬ 
work  that  counts,  that  it’s  enough — and 
more  than  enough — to  go  out  day  after 
day  and  do  a  job  and  come  back  intact. 
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On  the  day  his  group  set  a  record  over 
Paris  of  seventeen  enemy  planes  de¬ 
stroyed,  one  probable,  and  five  damaged, 
Sobanski  didn’t  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  yet  he  was  commended  by  his 
squadron  commander  for  his  work  on  the 
raid.  Sobanski  acted  as  shield  for  Lieut. 
Col.  Don  Blakeslee,  ace  leader  of  the 
group,  who  was  directing  the  Thunder¬ 
bolts.  Late  in  the  battle,  Blakeslee 
directed  Sobanski  to  escort  Capt.  James 
Clark,  who  had  shot  down  two  FW  190s 
and  had  an  aileron  on  his  own  plane  shot 
off.  Sobanski  hovering  back  of  Clark, 
got  his  fellow  pilot  home  safely. 

This  sort  of  action  has  brought  him  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  the  Air 
Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and 
appointment  as  a  deputy  flight  com¬ 


when  he  gets  started.  He  was  a  college 
student  in  Poland  in  1939,  specializing  in 
economics.  He  intended,  eventually,  to 
get  a  job  in  the  United  States.  (He  was 
born  in  the  States  in  1919  and  had  always 
kept  his  U.  S.  papers.)  But  the  war  was 
coming  and  everyone  knew  it.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  it  came. 

With  several  fellow  students  who  had 
done  some  amateur  flying,  Sobanski  tried 
to  join  the  Polish  Air  Force.  The  authori¬ 
ties  replied,  grimly,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  train  them.  So  they  volunteered 
—  all  had  had  military  training  —  and 
boarded  a  troop  train  for  the  Vistula  front. 

That  train,  like  so  many  others,  fur¬ 
nished  a  prime  target  for  the  Luftwaffe. 
A  bomb  smashed  the  compartment  in 
which  Sobanski  was  riding,  broke  three 
of  his  ribs,  pinned  him  in  the  wreckage. 
His  friend  dug  him  out.  One  volunteer 
Red  Cross  nurse  and  one  doctor  who  hap¬ 


mander  of  his  squadron,  leading  opera¬ 
tional  flights.  Not  shooting  down  Ger¬ 
mans  has  been  rather  irksome  to  Soban¬ 
ski,  an  individualist  and  a  Pole.  He  has 
had  to  discipline  himself  to  keep  his 
position  in  the  flight  when  almost  certain 
hits  on  Focke-Wulfs  have  been  offered 
him.  He  held  off  when  these  chances 
came  up  the  day  of  the  Paris  fight,  and 
that  is  why  Blakeslee  praised  him. 

Sobanski,  too,  did  get  over  Germany 
when  his  Thunderbolt  squadron  accom¬ 
panied  bombers  to  Berlin,  the  first  time 
pursuit  ships  had  given  bombers  protec¬ 
tion  for  such  a  distance.  That  day  is 
marked  in  his  diary  in  red. 

How  Sobanski  came  to  be  flying  with 
the  U.  S.  8th  Air  Force  is  quite  a  story. 
It’s  quite  a  story  because  it  makes  you  see 
how  big  this  war  really  is,  how  far  back 
it  goes,  and  how  many  people  are  in¬ 
volved.  It  also  gives  you  an  idea  of  what 
one  individual,  starting  from  scratch,  can 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  -the  war. 

Sobanski  tells  his  story  simply  enough, 
sitting  there  with  his  long  legs  crossed,  a 
cigarette  in  one  hand  and  a  coke  in  the 
other.  He  seems  surprised  that  anyone 
should  be  interested,  but  he  talks  well 


pened  to  be  on  the  train  did  what  they 
could  for  the  wounded.  But  that  wasn’t 
much.  Sobanski,  barely  able  to  breathe, 
was  transferred  to  another  train  where  he 
rode  for  five  days — no  beds,  just  straw 
on  the  floor — his  friend  stealing  apples 
for  him  to  eat. 

Outside  the  creeping  train  the  country¬ 
side  was  in  the  wildest  confusion.  No 
one  know  where  the  Germans  were.  No 
one  knew  where  they  were  going.  Over¬ 
head  the  sky  was  black  with  the  wings 
of  the  Luftwaffe. 

Finally  the  wounded  were  carried  into 
a  hospital  that  had  been  a  monastery. 
For  two  nights  Sobanski  lay  outside  the 
operating  room,  watching  more  serious 
cases  carried  in;  ether,  blood,  amputa¬ 
tions,  dirt,  sweat,  suffering.  They  put  a 
cast  on  him,  finally,  and  his  friend  found 
him  a  bedroom.  But  word  came  in  that 
the  Germans  were  pushing  down  from 
the  north,  so  he  got  up — plaster  cast  and 
all  and  climbed  aboard  a  Red  Cross  train 
heading  east,  toward  Kowel.  As  the  train 
inched  along  at  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day, 
word  came  that  the  Russians  had  marched 
in  from  the  east.  Some  said,  "They  are 
our  friends,  they  will  protect  us.”  Others 
were  skeptical. 
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When  they  came  to  Kowel,  the  town 
was  smashed.  The  only  place  to  go  was 
toward  Brest-Litovsk,  but  before  they 
could  make  it  a  German  panzer  division 
threw  a  loop  of  steel  around  them.  The 
medical  officers  stood-  with  their  brands 
over  their  heads.  They  were  caught. 

The  Germans  rounded  them  up  effi¬ 
ciently.  German  Red  Cross  lorries  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  hospital  which  had  been 
set  up  in-  an  old  Russian  fort  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  Evidently,  they  thought  So- 
banski  could  not  walk.  When  they 
weren’t  l'ooking  he  walked  out  of  .the 
hospital  and  waded  through  the  moat. 
He  was  still  wearing  his  -Polish  uniform. 
Nobody  stopped  -him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  "head  for 
Rumania,  but  after  twenty  mfiles  he  gave 
up  and  turned  around.  Then  -he  walked 
or  hitch-hiked  200  miles  back  to  Warsaw. 
The  roads  were  full  of  refugees,  German 
troops  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  the 


Polish  army.  Sobanski  travelled  most  of 
the  way  in-  uniform,  but  near  Warsaw  he 
changed  into  civilian  clothes.  His ‘broken 
ribs  were  hurting  him  less,  by  now,  but 
he  was  worried  about  his  family.  The 
Jerries  were  still  bombing  Warsaw.  He 
could1  see  the  bombers  going  over  eighty 
at  a  time. 

Warsaw  fell.  The  city  was  guarded, 
but  it  was  not  hard  to  slip  in.  Curfew 
was  at  seven-  p.m.  and  anyone  caught  on 
the  streets  after  that  time  was  likely  to  be 
shot.  Sobanski  went  first  to  his  cousins 
house  to  find  food  and  shelter.  The  door 
was  open,  but  no  one  was  there.  The  two 
top  floors  were  burned  out. 

He  plodded  on  to  his  own  house — 
there  was  no  transport  in  Warsaw,  it  was 
like  a  dead  city.  There  was  nothing  left 
of  his  house  except  one  wall  and  a  few 
bricks.  While  he  was  poking  around  in 
the  rubble,  half-heartedly  looking  for  any 
belongings  that  might  have  survived,  he 
thought  he  felt  someone  watching  him. 
He  turned  around.  It  was  his  father. 

For  a  while  they  lived  on  rations  for 
the  Warsaw  Home  Guard.  Warsaw  was 
a  wreck,  but  even  so  you  could  buy  any¬ 
thing  if  you  had  money.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  bitterness  against  the  govern¬ 
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ment,  but  morale  in  general,  was  high. 
"The  people,  they  were  mad,  of  course,” 
Sobanski  said,  "but  there  had  been  wars 
with  Germany  before.  We  were  defeated, 
but  we  knew  that  this  was  just  the  start 
of  it.  Within  48  hours  an  underground 
movement  was  organized;  within  a  week 
there  was  an  underground  newspaper.” 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
spiri-t  of  the  Poles.  The  Germans  put  up 
posters  depicting  wounded  soldiers  in 
Polish  uniform,  razed  cities,  slaughtered 
civilians  —  with  Chamberlain  standing 
complacently  by.  The  Poles  tore  them 
down.  The  Germans  put  them  high  up, 
by  the  second  floor  windows.  The  Poles 
still  tore  them  down. 

The  city  was  full  of  wild  rumors.  News 
of  the  sinking  of  -the  Athenia  came 
through.  False  reports  of  terrific  bomb¬ 
ings  of  the  Germans  by  the  Allies 
cheered  everyone.  The  Germans  made  it 
a  capital  offense  to  listen  to  Allied  broad¬ 


casts.  Finally  they  confiscated  all  the 
radios.  The  German  army  behaved  well, 
but  behind*  the  army  came  the  police  and 
after  the  police  came  the  Gestapo.  The 
Gestapo  issued*  orders  so  -fast  that  nobody 
could-  keep  up  with  them.  The  Jews  were 
out  of  luck  from  the  start.  Wearing  white 
arm  bands,  -they  were  drafted  for  demoli¬ 
tion  work,  pulling  down  bomb-shattered 
buildings.  Later  they  were  made  to 
shovel  snow.  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  treated  with  exaggerated-  respect. 
They  had  priority  in  the  queues;  they 
could  keep  a  radio  or  a  car;  they  did  not 
have  to  observe  the  curfew  regulations. 

As  an  American  citizen,  Sobanski  was 
advised  by  the  U.  S.  Embassy  to  ask 
Gestapo  Headquarters  for  permission  to 
leave.  He  did  so.  He  had  to  swear  that 
he  was  no  enemy  of  the  Third  Reich.  He 
had  to  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
he  wanted  to  take  with  him.  He  waited 
four  months.  Finally  in  April,  1940,  he 
got  his  visa — in  return  for  a  substantial 
bribe  to  the  Gestapo. 

A  farewell  party  was  planned  for  So¬ 
banski  and  a  girl  whose  visa  had  also 
come  through.  When  Sobanski  arrived  at 
the  party  he  learned  that  the  Gestapo  had 
appeared  shortly  before,  blocked  the  doors 


with  machine  guns,  and  arrested  every¬ 
body,  including  the  girl’s  husband  who 
had  only  recently  been  released  from  jail 

With  that  grim  send-off,  he  proceeded 
to  Italy,  arriving  in  Venice  with  ten  cents 
in  his  pocket  "and  a  happy  smile  that  I 
am  out  of  Germany!”  His  first  thought 
was  to  go  to  France  and  start  paying  the 
Germans  back  as  soon  as  possible.  -Paul 
C.  Squire,  the  American  consul,  advised 
against  this,  but  Sobanski  sent  off  the  re¬ 
quest  anyway.  Then  he  sat  around  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  optimistic  French  broadcasts. 
"I  was  believing  everything  is  fine,”  he 
said  wryly. 

Everything  was  not  fine.  France  was 
falling;  Italy  had  her  dagger  poised  for 
the  stab  in  the  back.  Sobanski  got  out  on 
an  American  ship,  the  Winston  Salem, 
just  in  time.  He  arrived  in  America  in 
July,  made  his  way — mostly  by  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
where  he  had  some  relatives.  When  he 
finally  found-  their  house,  the  relatives 
were  away  for  the  week-end. 

When  they  returned,  Sobanski  immedi¬ 
ately  began  discussing  joining  the  Air 
Forces.  He  was  told  that  training  in  the 
USAAF  took  two  years  compared  to  six 
or  eight  months  in  the  Canadian  Air 
Force,  so  he  proceeded  to  join  the  RCAF. 
It  took  him  a  long  time  to  earn  his  wings, 
mainly  because  of  the  language  handicap. 
When  the  instructor  would  point  out  a 
fault,  Sobanski  would  nod  enthusiastically 
and  go  right  on  committing  the  same 
mistake.  They  told  him  at  one  point,  in 
disgust,  that  he  would  never  make  a 
combat  pilot.  But  he  kept  at  it,  studying 
English  in-  his  spare  time.  In  October, 
1941,  he  won  his  wings. 

Over  to  Britain  in  November,  he  was 
stationed  at  various  airdromes  in  England 
and  Scotland  and,  flying  Hurricanes  and 
Spits,  gradually  rolled  up  more  than  100 
operational  missions.  Mostly  they  were 
uneventful,  but  he  flew  at  Dieppe  and 
got  his  first  good  shot  at  a  Jerry. 

"What  happened?  Why,  I  am  too  ex¬ 
cited.  I  missed  him!” 

On  September  23,  1942,  he  transferred 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  carrying  out  fighter 
sweeps,  diversions,  and  escorting  Ameri¬ 
can  bombers  in  the  P-47.  The  changeover 
from  Spits  was  a  little  bewildering  at 
first,  but,  Sobanski  puts  it,  "the  Thunder¬ 
bolt  grows  on  you.” 

His  favorite  assignment  is  escorting 
bombers — B-17s  or  B-24s  both — to  targets 
in  German-held  Europe.  Usually  Jerry 
will  not  come  up  to  tangle  with  a  fighter 
patrol,  but  the  bombers  draw  him  up. 
That’s  when  the  Thunderbolts  are  most 
likely  to  see  action.  That’s  when  they  get 
the  practice  they  are  going  to  need  some 
day  over  the  invasion  coastline. 

When  that  day  comes,  Sobanski  and  his 
fellow  ex-Eagles  will  be  in-  there- — -doing 
a  job. 


Lieutenant  Sobanski  and  his  crew  chief  at  an  airbase  in  England. 
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WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 


JUST  imagine  the  foreman’s  expression  when  he  saw  a  strut 
being  worked  on  in  this  manner  at  Minor  Repair,  Fairfield 
Air  Service  Command,  Ohio.  "Say,”  he  observed,  “you’re 
doing  the  whole  job  wrong.”  "Sure,”  we  came  back,  "but 
we’re  doing  it  wrong  on  purpose.”  He  was  still  perplexed 
until  it  was  explained  that  he  had  stumbled  on  the  posing  of 
the  January  boners  picture  and  that  the  pose  ultimately  was 
in  the  interest  of  better  maintenance  practices. 


On  the  stand  administering  the  dose  of  hydraulic  fluid  is 
Pfc.  Joseph  P.  Trunko,  478th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Patterson 
Field,  Ohio.  Working  on  the  oleo  is  Staff  Sgt.  Robert  T. 
Gifford,  5th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  Lawson  Field,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  Right  is  Sgt.  James  Shahan,  2nd  Air  Force 
bomber  crew,  Dalhart,  Texas. 

Sergeant  Gifford  can  find  six  mistakes  in  the  picture. 
These  are  listed  on  Page  51.  Can  you  find  any  more? 
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A  MONTHLY  MAINTENANCE  ROUNDUP  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  AIR  SERVICE 
COMMAND  AND  THE  TECHNICAL  INSPECTION  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 


Keep  Covered  . . . 

Exposed  openings  of  lines,  radiators, 
carburetors  and  the  like,  are  to  be  covered 
during  maintenance  operations.  Other¬ 
wise,  foreign  matter  or  corrosive  agents 
are  likely  to  enter.  Result:  Engine  failure. 

The  Very  Best  .  .  . 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  AAF 
mechs  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Are  you, 
as  an  individual,  adding  to  or  tearing 
down  this  reputation? 

Chafing  Lines  . . . 

The  fact  that  vibration  during  flight 
will  cause  lines  to  chafe  that  otherwise 
are  not  touching  when  an  engine  is  in¬ 
spected  on  the  ground  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  by  maintenance  personnel.  Are 
you  missing  this? 

Open  Door  Policy  . . . 

Emergency  escape  hatches  and  exits 
aren’t  very  important  except  for  that  one 
time  when  they  are  needed — and  then 
quick  and  easy  functioning  might  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
Maintenance  personnel  are  required  to 
make  inspections  for  proper  operation. 
Instances  of  heavy  safety  wire  being  used 
to  safety  release  pins,  making  their  re¬ 
moval  impossible,  have  been  revealed  on 
inspections.  Corroded  or  rusted  pins  also 
have  been  detected  at  times.  Mechs,  make 
certain  this  condition  doesn’t  exist  on 
your  airplane.  See  TO  01-1-122. 

30/70  or  Else  .  .  . 

A  ferry  command  pilot  stepped  into  a 
base  operations  office,  pale  and  shak¬ 
ing,  perspiration  pouring  over  his  face. 
What’s  wrong?”  he  was  asked.  Here  is 
the  story  he  told: 

He  was  ferrying  a  P-40L  (VT650-1 
engine-powered)  and  stopped  at  a  field 
for  a  "ten-minute  break.”  On  preflight 
inspection,  the  crew  found  a  hose  leak  in 
the  coolant  system,  which  had  permitted 
most  of  his  glycol  mixture  to  leak  out. 
The  system  was  serviced  and  filled  with 
glycol.  On  his  way  again,  the  pilot  ar¬ 
rived  over  his  destination  but  his  engine 
cut  out  on  him  when  he  came  in  for  a 
landing.  Luckily,  he  got  down  safely. 

Upon  examination  he  found  that  his 
engine  had  burned  out.  A  subsequent 
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investigation  showed  that  the  crew,  in 
servicing  the  airplane,  had  poured  pure 
ethylene  glycol  into  the  system  instead  of 
30/70  mixture  in  accordance  with  TO 
24-25-1. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
case.  You  can’t  use  pure  ethylene  glycol 
in  Packard  engines  as  you  do  in  Allisons 
since  the  former  are  pressurized.  In  pres¬ 
surized  systems,  water  must  be  used  to 
take  up  the  heat  of  the  engine.  Glycol 
merely  allows  the  water  to  be  subjected  to 
temperatures  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  and  it  has  no  other  function.  In 
using  pure  glycol  in  pressurized  systems 
the  glycol  is  not  capable  of  taking  up  heat 
evolved  and  a  burned  out  engine  will 
result. 

Remember  whenever  the  coolant  sys¬ 
tems  of  airplanes  powered  with  Packard 
engines  require  glycol,  add  a  mixture  of 
thirty  percent  ethylene  glycol  and  seventy 
percent  water. 


Read  and  Remember: 
TO  24-25-1  and  TO  24-25- IB. 


It  must  be  realized  that  the  time  it 
takes  to  mix  water  with  ethylene  glycol 
will  save  a  $17,000  engine. 

Easing  the  Greasing  . . . 

It’s  time  for  a  little  discussion  on 
hydraulic  fluids,  greases  and  lubricants; 
time  to  exercise  utmost  care  in  using 
them! 

At  a  southern  airbase,  a  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  was  serviced  recently  with  castor  oil 
base  fluid  when  a  petroleum  base  fluid 
should  have  been  used.  The  resulting  un¬ 
satisfactory  operation  was  climaxed  when 
the  airplane  crashed  into  a  parked  plane 


while  being  taxied  to  the  ramp — and 
both  were  destroyed  in  the  ensuing  fire. 

Here’s  the  dope,  men:  You  get  no 
hydraulic  action  if  you  don’t  have  the 
right  fluid  in  the  airplane.  In  the  inci¬ 
dent  just  described  the  brakes  wouldn’t 
work  properly  and  the  ship  veered  when 
they  were  applied.  All  because  the  fluids 
had  been  mixed  and  a  plane  partially 
filled  with  Spec.  3580  was  serviced  with 
Spec.  3586.  The  plane  required  Spec. 
3580!  Consult  TO  06-1-2,  "Fluids  for 
Hydraulic  Equipment.”  And  remember, 
fundamentally  castor  oil  base  and  petro¬ 
leum  base  hydraulic  fluids  will  not  mix. 

While  use  of  the  wrong  grease  may 
not  cost  a  life,  it  will  cause  wearing  of 
parts  which  ups  the  cost  and  prolongs  the 
length  of  the  war.  Because  of  wrong 
grease  used  on  aircraft  bearings,  difficul¬ 
ties  with  controls  at  high  altitudes  have 
been  reported.  Winterization  grease  AN- 
G-3,  used  in  nearly  all  aircraft  and  roller 
bearings,  is  basically  a  low  temperature 
grease  but  is  suitable  for  any  climate. 
Check  back  on  our  short  note,  "Lowdown 
on  Winterization”  in  On  the  Line,  No¬ 
vember  issue,  and  also  to  TO  29-1-3. 

Generally  speaking  AN-G-10  is  the 
grease  for  retracting  gears,  and  AN-0-3 
for  reduction  gears.  Remember,  however, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  gear  lubricant 
in  the  gear  box,  if  you  use  a  grease  with 
no  e.p.,  you'll  probably  end  up  with  ex¬ 
cessive  wear  on  the  gears.  No  matter 
what  the  airplane,  or  where  you’re  servic¬ 
ing  it,  in  using  a  grease  consult  the  TO 
on  the  respective  plane. 

Just  a  word  now  about  engine  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils:  Of  the  four  grades  (A.C.  desig¬ 
nations  1065,  1080,  1100  and  1120)  it 
might  be  said  in  general  that  1100  and 
1120  are  used  in  most  combat  ships  but 
your  engine  TO  will  always  tell  exactly 
which  one. 

And  Put  Out  the  Cat  . . . 

During  preflight  inspection  ground 
personnel  should  be  sure  to  follow 
through  with  all  the  finishing  touches 
such  as  checking  and  adjusting  trim  tabs 
for  take-off  position  and  winding  the 
clocks.  And  don’t  forget  to  set  the  clocks 
with  the  tower.  The  radio  should  be 
ground  checked  during  the  ground  run-up 
of  the  engines.  See  TO  00-20A. 
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A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  which  is  a  long 
time,  especially  when  it  means  that  the  GI  trum¬ 
peter  fails  to  come  in  on  the  beat.  That  withering 
glance  from  the  pianist  will  direct  the  offender’s 
eyes  back  to  his  score. 


An  informal  meeting  backstage,  of  prestidigita¬ 
tors  amateur  and  professional.  The  Great 
stone  has  been  reclassified  as  1A  and  has  more 
than  casual  interest  in  Sergeant  Williams’  little 
act  consisting  of  a  takedown-reassemble-while- 
blindfolded  job  on  U.  S.  Rifle,  caliber  .30  M1903. 


The  WACS  release  another  man  for  combat  duty 
Private  Sylvia  Seigel  takes  over  the  spot-han¬ 
dler’s  job.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Sylvia  dropped 
her  cue  sheets  right  in  the  middle  of  the  soft-shoe 
artist’s  routine  and  the  poor  dancer  has  been  pop¬ 
ping  in  and  out  of  the  spotlight  like  a  moth  about 
a  street  lamp. 


Equipped  with  a  classy  chassis  and  fancy  stage 
name,  Conchita  (nee  Maisie  Dodd  of  Mountain 
Echo,  Utah),  is  the  cynosure  of  the  show.  At  the 
behest  of  the  unit  manager  she  graciously  auto¬ 
graphs  a  program  for  an  awed  enlisted  man. 
Maisie  would  gladly  swap  her  glamour  for  a 
vine-covered  cottage,  complete  with  husband. 


A  lot  of  real  talent  of  an  earthy  sort  has  been 
turned  up  as  camp  show  units  work  the  fields. 
Funnyman  Rogers  thought  he  was  bringing  a 
soldier  “straight  man”  on  stage  hut  the  roles  are 
now  reversed  as  Corporal  McCormick  harvests 
the  laughs. 


The  range  of  camp  show  audience  expressions  is 
wide.  The  front  row  includes  a  blase  ex-Broadway 
first  nighter,  a  contented  recruit,  an  uninhibited 
master  sergeant  with  restrained  wife,  the  com¬ 
mon  whistling- type  customer  and  a  happy  WAC. 


Air  Force,  January,  1944 
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By 

CHARLOTTE  KNIGHT 


Our  WASPs  have  added  tow- 
target  flying  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  jobs  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 


Whether  it’s  a  PT  or  a  B-26  they 
are  flying,  whether  their  leather 
jackets  sport  the  familiar  global-transport 
symbol  of  the  ATC,  the  insignia  of  a 
tow-target  squadron,  or  the  Fifinella  em¬ 
blem  of  a  woman  pilot  trainee,  this  much 
is  certain:  our  Women’s  Airforce  Service 
Pilots  have  earned  their  place  in  the  cock¬ 
pits  of  Army  Air  Forces  planes. 

Since  April  of  last  year  eight  classes 
have  graduated  from  the  318th  AAF  Fly¬ 
ing  Training  Detachment  at  Avenger 
Field,  Sweetwater,  Texas,  where  the  AAF 
is  teaching  hundreds  of  women  to  fly — 
the  Army  way — in  the  only  school  in  the 
world  completely  devoted  to  the  training 
of  women  pilots  in  military  flying. 

When  they  get  their  wings,  some  of 
the  Army-groomed  women  pilots  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Air  Transport  Command  to 
take  over  many  of  the  ferrying  jobs 
within  the  United  States;  others  are  as¬ 
signed  such  jobs  as  flying  tow-targets  and 
"tracking”  missions  or  are  sent  to  ad¬ 
vanced  training  centers  for  transitional 
training  on  twin-engine  and  four-engine 
aircraft. 

Small  groups  of  Avenger  graduates  are 
enrolled  at  present  in  each  of  these  ad¬ 
vanced  flying  courses:  C-60  school  at 
South  Plains,  Texas;  B-26  school  at 
Dodge  City,  Kansas;  and  B-17  school  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
flying  jobs  on  the  docket  for  women 
pilots  this  coming  year.  Present  plans 
call  for  about  1,200  AAF-trained  WASPs 
by  the  end  of  1944.  Flying  time  required 
for  entrance  into  the  Women’s  Flying 
Training  Detachment  has  been  dropped 
from  200  hours  (the  requirement  in 
1942)  to  35  hours,  with  the  result  that 
future  classes  are  filled  with  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  through  June  of  this  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  applications  from  would-be 
WASPs  seeking  tuition-free  scholarships 
jam  the  files  at  AAF  Headquarters. 

Full  military  status  for  the  WASPs  is 
still  pending,  but  a  bill  now  in  Congress 
would  make  the  WASPs  as  GI  as  their 
flying  brothers  and  give  them  second  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  bars  upon  graduation  from  flying 
school.  The  WASPs  donned  a  distinctive 
of  a  fuselage  of  a  PT.  More  violent  ack- 
vember. 
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On  flying  missions  WASPs  wear  slacks 
and  "battle  jacket”  of  Santiago  blue  wool 
gabardine,  and  blue  shirt.  Other  occa¬ 
sions  call  for  the  "dress  uniform” — blouse 
and  skirt  of  the  same  blue,  white  shirt 
and  black  tie.  They  wear  Air  Corps  lapel 
wings,  gold-lettered  "W.A.S.P.”  insignia 
on  the  collar,  the  AAF  sleeve  patch  and 
regulation  shoulder  insignia  identifying 
the  unit  to  which  they  are  attached.  Head- 
gear  is  a  beret  bearing  a  miniature  cap 
insignia  of  an  Army  officer.  The  WASPs’ 
silver  wings,  slightly  smaller  than  those 
of  the  men,  have  a  lozenge  in  the  center 
in  place  of  the  shield. 

The  flying  training  program  for  women 
is  more  than  a  year  old.  Its  originator, 
Miss  Jacqueline  Cochran,  is  now  Director 
of  Women  Pilots  for  the  AAF,  and  head 
of  the  WASPs,  with  assignment  to  direct 
the  procurement,  training  and  operations 
of  all  women  flying  for  the  Air  Forces. 

We  can  expect  to  hear  of  the  WASPs 
performing  a  variety  of  routine  flying 
missions.  Their  ferrying  activities  with 


training  planes  and  combat  craft  are 
widely  known  but  more  recently  it  was 
made  known  that  WASPs  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  with  tow-target  squadrons  for  the  last 
several  months. 

If  there  are  still  any  non-believers  in 
women  military  pilots — or  "NBs”  as  the 
girls  call  them,  they  should  visit  the 
Camp  Davis,  N.  C.,  anti-aircraft  artillery 
training  center. 

Here  the  NB  will  see  a  number  of 
strange  sights  likely  to  cause  at  least  a 
mild  explanation.  As  he  looks  up,  he  will 
see,  for  instance,  an  A-24  speeding  across 
his  line  of  vision,  pulling  a  35-foot  "flag” 
target  on  the  end  of  a  300-yard  cable, 
against  which  a  thunderous  broadside  of 
ack-ack  is  being  directed.  He  will  see 
shells  from  those  big  90  mm  M-ls  ex¬ 
plode  all  around  the  target  and  he  will 
be  told  that  a  woman  is  flying  the  A-24, 
not  more  than  a  good  Pentagon-corridor 
or  two  away  from  those  deadly  bursts. 

Meanwhile,  a  B-34  is  overhead  towing 
this  time  a  sleeve  target  about  the  size 
of  a  fuselage  of  a  PT.  More  violet  ack- 
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The  "Fifinella,"  or  friendly  lady-gremlin,  keeps  an  eye  on  the  AAF's  blue-uniformed  WASPs. 


‘SHE  WEARS  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER 


WASP  trainees  combine  cokes  and  "hangar  flying"  in  Avenger 
Field's  PX  where  they  take  a  much-needed  breather  between  flights. 


ack  starts  popping.  A  shell  hits  the  cable. 
The  sleeve  falls.  A  WASP  is  in  the  co¬ 
pilot’s  seat  of  the  B-34. 

If  the  NB  stands  by  until  nightfall, 
he’ll  see  a  dozen  giant  800,000,000  can- 
dlepower  searchlights  trained  on  a  plane 
6,000  feet  up,  a  plane  piloted  by  a  WASP. 
Or  he  will  hear  the  drone  of  a  WASP- 
piloted  plane  flying  a  tracking  mission  to 
enable  anti-aircraft  units  to  practice  vitally 
important  calibrations. 

No  tea  party,  this  tow-target  stuff.  Men 
pilots  who  have  done  it  will  tell  you  that 
the  concussions  from  bursting  shells  can 
rock  your  ship  and  play  the  devil  with 
your  nerves.  Steady  searchlight  glare  for 
hours  at  a  stretch  means  blind-flying  all 
the  while.  And  after  the  mission  is  over, 
you  have  to  circle  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
before  you  try  landing.  Those  lights  do 
funny  things  to  your  eyes  until  you  can 
adjust  them  again  to  the  dark. 

WASPs  are  now  flying  for  three  tow- 
target  squadrons  in  the  1st  Air  Force  and 
more  WASPs  will  be  added  to  other 
squadrons  as  they  complete  their  training. 

The  original  Camp  Davis  WASPs 
each  had  about  300  flying  hours  when 
arriving  as  graduates  of  the  WFTD. 
Ninety  days  of  special  instruction  fol¬ 
lowed,  conducted  by  the  AAF.  Half  of 
each  day  for  WASPs  in  this  school  is 
spent  on  ground-school  subjects,  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  radio,  aerial 
navigation  and  link  training.  Actual  fly¬ 
ing  training  is  chiefly  transitional  and 
continues  until  the  WASPs  are  ready  to 
check  out  on  all  planes  used  in  normal 
tow-target  missions — L-4s  and  L-5s,  A- 
24s,  AT-lls  and  B-34s  (as  co-pilots). 

Fifteen  of  the  original  contingent  of 
fifty  WASPs  at  Camp  Davis,  after  com¬ 
pleting  their  initial  training,  were  de¬ 
tached  to  Camp  Stewart,  Ga.,  where  they 
are  now  flying  special  assignments  in¬ 
volving  much  exacting  instrument  work 
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— and  for  which  several  of  the  WASPs 
have  proved  to  be  even  better  qualified 
than  men.  "Two  of  the  girls  are  as  good 
as  I  am  at  this  particular  job,”  confessed 
one  of  the  Air  Force  officers,  "and  hell,  I 
think  I’m  the  best  in  the  Army.” 

The  WASPs  have  a  way  of  converting 
NBs.  All  they  need  is  a  little  time. 
"When  these  girls  first  came  here,”  re¬ 
called  an  officer  in  the  3rd  Tow-Target 
Squadron  at  Camp  Davis,  "I  said  I’d  be 
damned  if  I’d  let  one  of  ’em  taxi  me 
down  the  runway.  I  wanted  to  hang  on 
to  this  skin  of  mine  a  little  longer.  Then 
one  day  I  bad  to  give  one  of  the  WASPs 
a  check-out  flight  from  here  to  Charlotte. 
And  now  I  take  it  back,  every  word  I 
said.  She  was  even  better  than  some  of 
my  own  boys.  No  kidding,  they  are  really 
doing  a  terrific  job  here.” 

Same  story  with  ground  crews.  At  first 
you  could  hear  the  boys  muttering,  "Fine 
thing,  so  now  I’m  to  be  a  powder-puff 
mechanic.  No  dice.  I  gotta  get  trans¬ 
ferred  out  of  here — and  quick.”  Six 
weeks  later  when  Lieut.  Col.  Lovick  L. 
Stephenson,  commanding  officer  of  the 
3rd  TTS,  asked  the  same  men  if  they  still 
wanted  that  transfer,  they  replied,  "Well, 
sir,  we  think  maybe  we  better  stick 
around  here  and  see  that  these  girls  get 
through  this  damned  course.” 

Before  WASPs  can  be  assigned  to  any 
Army  flying  mission  they  must  complete 
the  entire  seven  months’  Women  Pilot 
Training  course  at  Avenger  Field,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  hours  they  may 
have  had  when  they  joined  the  WASPs. 

At  Avenger,  you’ll  see  the  WASP 
trainees  — -  brown-skinned,  wind-blown, 
and  GI  zoot-suited — who  have  put  per¬ 
fumes  and  pink  lace,  pumps  and  parties 
aside  for  the  duration  and  six  months  to 
take  up  a  one-track  interest:  flying,  Army 
style.  Whenever  the  WASPs  aren’t  fly¬ 
ing,  they  are  talking  about  it. 

|  It’s  a  flyer’s  world  at  Avenger  and 


nothing  else.  From  the  universities,  from 
the  offices  and  business  schools,  from  the 
stores  and  shops,  from  the  factory  and 
the  field,  from  the  Social  Register,  from 
the  stage,  from  every  profession  and  every 
state  these  women  have  come  for  their 
training.  Yet  nobody  talks  about  what  she 
did  before  she  came  here.  And  what  she 
is  going  to  do  after  the  war  is  a  bridge  to 
be  crossed  later.  Right  now  there  is  a 
pair  of  wings  to  win. 

That  they  are  women  doesn’t  mean 
their  wings  are  any  the  easier  to  win, 
either.  The  27-week  course  is  every  bit  as 
tough  as  that  given  aviation  cadets.  In 
fact,  so  similar  is  the  training  for  WASPs 
and  ACs,  the  only  newsworthy  mention 
lies  in  the  minor  differences.  Women, 
for  instance,  get  only  a  minimum  of  for¬ 
mation  flying  and  less  emphasis  on  acro¬ 
batics  but  they  must  be  able  to  recover 
from  any  position.  They  are  put  through 
the  usual  spins,  snap  rolls,  loops,  lazy 


Miss  Jacqueline  Cochran  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph 
F.  Stearley  inspect  WASPs  assigned  to  3rd 
Tow-Target  Squadron  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C. 


eights,  pylon  eights,  stalls,  chandelles  and 
so  on.  They  also  skip  the  gunnery  train¬ 
ing. 

Like  all  Avenger  instructors,  Group 
Commander  Charles  Sproule  likes  his 
present  job  but  admits  he  had  to  learn 
an  entirely  new  teaching  technique.  “I  \ 
discovered  that  500  women  students  : 
meant  500  individual  problems.  All  of 
us  instructors  have  had  to  become  super¬ 
psychologists.  We  learned,  for  instance, 
that  women  rebel  when  given  definite 
orders.  But  don’t  get  me  wrong — they 
are  wonderful  students,  far  better  than  I 
expected  them  to  be.  But  you  see,  it  isn’t 
a  question  of  yelling  at  them  in  the  man-  l 
ner  of  a  tough  sergeant.  They’ll  do  what 
you  want  and  do  it  right  if  you  ask  them 
to  do  it.”  ti 

WASP  trainees  are  paid  $150  a  month 
while  training.  Of  this  they  pay  $1.65  a  1 
day  for  meals  and  quarters.  Bed  linens 
are  furnished  by  the  school.  Personal 
laundry  is  an  extra,  but  it  didn’t  take  the 
girls  long  to  learn  that  doing  their  own 
was  simpler  than  waiting  on  the  vagaries 
of  Joe,  the  laundryman. 

Although  these  women  trainees  have 
only  Civil  Service  status  at  present,  they  ! 
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are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  military 
regulations,  the  same  discipline  as  cadets 
— even  to  the  demerit  system.  They  are 
allowed  seventy  gigs,  no  more.  Barracks 
are  subject  to  the  same  rigid  inspection. 
The  white-glove  test  is  applied  and  girls 
can  expect  no  mercy  if  there’s  a  trace  of 
dust.  Several  of  them  have  found  that 
out  the  hard  way. 

Transition  from  civilian  to  military  life 
is  always  difficult.  There’s  no  denying 
that  some  of  the  women  at  Avenger  Field 
were  a  bit  upset  when  they  discovered 
how  many  civilian  privileges  they  were 
going  to  have  to  lay  aside. 

"The  day  we  arrived  at  the  field  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t  prepared  for  barracks,  food 
on  tin  trays,  marching  everywhere  we 
went,  regimented  calisthenics,  and  the 
usual  talk  on  military  discipline,”  Monica 
Flaherty,  former  artist  and  world-traveler, 
commented  between  flights.  "I  began  to 
wonder  what  Fd  walked  into.  I  don’t 
think  any  of  us  realized  how  much  'army' 
we  were  going  to  be.  But  we  soon  got 
the  hang  of  it.  And  if  we  were  some¬ 
what  overwhelmed  by  having  to  make  our 
beds  army  style,  getting  up  with  the  bugle 
at  six,  and  losing  our  identity  in  green 
coveralls  seven  sizes  too  big,  having  to 
dispense  with  all  red  fingernail  polish, 
not  being  allowed  anything  but  the  barest 
interior  decorating  in  our  bays,  having  to 
march  and  keep  our  mouths  shut  doing  it 
and  stand  at  attention  without  giggling 
(all  this  practically  in  the  first  day,  mind 
you),  we  came  to  when  we  got  to  the 
flight  line  and  into  some  PTs. 

“There’s  nothing  more  soothing  to  a 
damaged  morale  than  an  airplane  flight. 
We  had  been  warned  not  to  try  any 
feminine  charm  on  the  instructors.  In 
fact  we  were  not  supposed  to  mix  socially 
at  all.  I  was  so  scared  of  my  instructor 
they  needn’t  have  worried.  My  instructor 
hasn’t  taken  to  swearing  yet,  though 
heaven  knows  Fve  given  him  plenty  of 
reason.  Their  patience  with  us  is  un¬ 
limited  and  if  there  are  breaks  coming, 
we  get  every  one.  Army  personnel,  too, 
are  handling  us  as  if  women  had  always 
been  part  of  the  Army.  I  think  we  are  all 
t  grateful  that  our  superior  officers  are  men. 
We  are  trying  to  do  a  man’s  job  and  we 
need  men  to  teach  us  how.” 

In  spite  of  ungainly  coveralls,  sun¬ 
burned  faces  and  peeling  noses,  these 
WASPs  are  both  women  and  flyers.  The 
frills  are  gone  but  flying  hasn’t  interfered 
with  feminine  grooming.  Twice  a  week, 
dresses  may  be  worn  to  supper  and  the 
WASPs  make  the  most  of  it.  The  rest  of 
the  time  they  wear  their  "dress  uniforms” 
which  they  buy  themselves:  well-cut  tan 
gabardine  slacks,  immaculate  white 
blouses,  and  overseas  caps.  Flags  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color,  "a  hunk  of  cloth”  to  them, 
hoisted  on  the  flag  pole  in  front  of  their 
barracks  indicate  the  particular  attire  in 
order  each  day. 
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Early  students  at  Avenger  inherited  cadet 
hand-me-downs,  called  "zoot-suits"  by  the  girls. 


Now  and  then,  there  is  a  dance  and  the 
girls  can  date  AAF  personnel  from  near¬ 
by  fields,  but  for  the  most  part  they  make 
their  own  fun  in  the  very  few  hours  that 
are  their  own.  Games,  skits,  satires  and 
homemade  songs  will  be  part  of  their 
wartime  memories.  Unless  scheduled  to 
fly,  they  are  allowed  off  post  from  Satur¬ 
day  noon  to  0100  Sunday.  Generally  this 
means  a  trip  to  Sweetwater  where  they 
have  a  private  club  of  their  own  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  swimming  pool  and  bowling 
alley.  Their  pay-day  sprees  are  likely  to 


be  shopping  tours  in  town,  a  complete 
sweep  of  all  the  lipsticks,  perfumes  and 
lingerie  available.  "They  seem  twice  as 
desirable  as  they  ever  did  before,”  the 
girls  point  out.  "You  can’t  use  ’em  but 
they  look  good.” 

Army  life  means  Army  griping.  You 
gripe  about  everything  you  can’t  get,  and 
you  can’t  get  romance  at  Avenger.  Songs 
reflecting  the  girls’  state  of  seclusion  are 
legion.  To  the  tune  of  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,”  you  can  hear  this  song  coming 
from  at  least  one  of  the  bays  at  any 
time: 

“Moan,  moan,  moan,  I  want  a  major, 

Major,  colonel  or  cadet. 

I  want  a  man  who’s  strong  and  tall, 

Who  won’t  mind  this  zoot-suit  at  all, 

But  I  haven’t  seen  a  man  in  this 
place  yet!” 

You’ll  hear  the  story  of  the  39  ferry 
pilots  (male)  who,  not  long  after  the 
women  trainees  took  over  Avenger  Field, 
made  an  overnight  stop  there  for  gaso¬ 
line.  A  stern  directive  issued  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  commandant  stated  that  hence¬ 
forth  planes  would  not  run  out  of  gas 
over  Sweetwater. 

In  "The  Avenger,”  their  own  camp 
newspaper,  is  an  editorial  note  that  voices 
the  spirit  of  the  WASPS  and  the  reason 
for  the  martial  path  they’ve  chosen: 

"  'Avenger  Field’  our  field  is  called 
and  aptly  named.  Drawn  together  be¬ 
cause  we  are  of  the  clan  of  'those  who 
love  the  vastness  of  the  sky,’  we  are  out 
to  avenge  —  avenge  with  sweat,  hard 
work,  blue  shin  bones,  sore  backs  and 
service — our  men  who  have  made  last 
landings  in  Europe,  Africa,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Kiska  and  the  far  east.” 


Mistakes  in  'On  the  Line'  Picture  on  Page  46 

(Reading:  from  left  to  rigrlit) 


1.  No,  no1  Don’t  use  hydraulic  fluid 
Spec.  3586  (with  the  blue  label)  or  you’ll 
damage  the  packing  gland.  Do  use  Spec. 
3580  (red  label).  TO  01-5EC-2  and 
TO  06-1-2  will  tell  you  why  the  fluid 
with  the  correct  base  is  necessary.  And 
incidentally,  with  the  football  season  being 
over,  there’s  no  need  at  all  to  have  that 
can  on  the  edge  of  the  stand  ready  for  a 
kick-off. 

2.  Don't  fill  the  landing  gear  oleo  strut 
when  the  strut  is  extended.  This  means 
you’ll  fill  the  reservoir  and  upon  landing 
impact,  breakage  of  the  strut  will  occur. 
Sergeant,  you  know  that  this  filling  should 
be  done  when  the  plane  is  resting  on  the 
ground  with  strut  collapsed.  For  all  the 
dope  on  the  right  way  to  service  this  type 
oleo  strut,  consult  TO  01-5EC-2  and 
TO  03-25E-1. 

3.  Do  we  need  glasses  or  is  the  Sergeant 
really  using  a  drift  punch  and  hammer  on 
the  oleo  packing  gland  collar?  Special 
tools  are  furnished  with  each  airplane;  use 
a  Spanner  wrench  or  you’ll  damage  the 
critical  material.  Turn  over  a  new  leaf  for 
maintenance — in  fact,  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  TO  03-25E-2.  And  by  the  way, 
Sergeant,  did  your  valet  mislay  your  fa¬ 
tigues?  You  are  working  out  of  uniform. 


a  little  matter  covered  by  a  regulation  at 
each  post. 

4.  Woe  unto  the  tire  with  the  slippage 
marks  not  aligned.  The  marks  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  casing.  You  know  that 
the  tube  can  be  pulled  around,  damaging 
the  valve  stem  and  possibly  rupturing  the 
tube.  Result:  Landing  with  flat  tire.  The 
marks  should  be  on  the  valve  stem  side, 
or  wheel  retaining  bearing  sides.  Consult 
TO  04-1-11. 

5.  You  on  the  right,  you  should  know 
that's  no  way  to  carry  a  chute.  You’re  apt 
to  break  the  harness  tacking  or  pull  the 
risers  out  of  the  pack.  This  means  the 
chute  will  have  to  be  repacked  unneces¬ 
sarily — or  what’s  worse,  it  won't  work 
when  you  need  it.  TO  13-5-2  tells  the 
proper  way  to  carry  it. 

6.  And  did  you  catch  this  one?  That 
cable  can  only  be  swinging  against  the 
de-icer  shoes,  and  damage  to  them  is 
pretty  serious  under  severe  icing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  air.  For  correct  maintenance 
and  inspection  of  de-icer  shoes  see  TO 
03-35B-1.  That  hoisting  hook  just  swing¬ 
ing  around  aimlessly  is  not  good  either, 
except  to  give  one  of  you  mechs  a  good 
crack  on  the  hip. 
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These  items  are  for  educational 


FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives. 


Belly  Landings  de  Luxe 

The  four-engine  school  at  Hendricks 
Field,  Fla.,  has  developed  the  landing  of 
B-17  aircraft  with  damaged  gear  into  a 
fine  art. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a 
spectacular  example  of  the  technique  of 
landing  a  B-17  with  a  wheel  left  dangling 
because  of  a  broken  drag  link. 


With  its  good  wheel  retracted,  the  plane 
makes  ground  contact  with  dangling  gear. 


Pilot  could  not  get  nose  down  with  wheel  in 
forward  position  so  he  goes  around  again. 


The  pilot  got  the  wheel  right  this  time,  and 
eased  the  nose  down  gently.  Notice  that  the 
dangling  wheel  has  settled  into  its  proper  place. 


The  trick  was  to  get  the  wheel  in  a 
forward  attitude  so  it  would  be  forced  up 
into  the  nacelle  well  when  the  plane 
settled  on  the  runway.  First  Lieut.  W.  E. 
Yeates,  an  instructor  pilot,  made  three 
attempts  before  finally  succeeding. 

His  method  was  to  retract  the  right 
wheel,  touch  the  runway  with  the  free- 
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swinging  left  gear,  then  raise  the  nose  of 
the  plane  slightly.  Lieutenant  Yeates,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  side  window  from  the 
pilot’s  seat,  dropped  the  plane  when  the 
wheel  came  into  view. 

The  emergency  procedures  were  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  experience  of  more  than  a 
dozen  crash  landings  necessitated  by  dam¬ 
aged  gear.  The  failures  were  caused  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  student  landings, 
made  on  an  average  of  about  one  an  hour. 
In  none  of  the  landings  was  personnel 
injured  and  damage  was  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

The  procedures  are  largely  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Col.  Carl  B.  McDaniel,  veteran 
four-engine  pilot  and  former  commander 
at  Hendricks.  Colonel  McDaniel,  using  a 
mike  in  the  control  tower,  personally 
nursed  in  many  of  the  planes. 

Students  at  Hendricks  view  a  wheels- 
up  landing  with  no  particular  dread.  For 
instance,  while  Lieutenant  Yeates  was 
consuming  surplus  gas  before  coming 
down  (always  a  wise  precaution),  he  had 
his  students  working  on  local  range 
problems. 

One  feature  of  the  Hendricks  method 
calls  for  landing  on  the  runway  whenever 
possible.  Colonel  McDaniel  found  this 
causes  less  damage  to  the  plane’s  belly 
than  landing  on  dirt  or  sod.  Though  the 
grinding  of  metal  on  a  concrete  runway 
causes  quite  a  pyrotechnic  display,  there 
have  been  no  cases  of  fire. 

Comment  on  above:  The  Flight  Con¬ 
trol  Division,  OFS,  recently  sent  to  all 
bases  a  bulletin  describing  various  emer¬ 
gency  procedures  used  at  Hendricks  Field 
for  bringing  in  B-17  aircraft  with  dam¬ 
aged  landing  gear. 

The  action  ivas  taken  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed 
to  survey  Heavy  Bombardment  training 
activities. 

The  Flight  Control  Division  suggested 
that  this  bulletin  be  kept  in  all  control 
towers  to  enable  qualified  personnel  to 
assist  any  B-17  pilot  in  trouble  with 
damaged  gear. 

Extra  copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing:  Headquarters,  AAF, 
Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Safety  Education 
Division,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Now  Will  You  Shut  Up? 

These  strictures  by  an  operations  officer 
on  frivolous  use  of  the  radio  apply  to 
every  flyer  who  creates  this  needless 
hazard.  Let  your  ears  burn  if  this  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  officer’s  bulletin  applies  to 
you: 

"The  radio  equipment  in  AT-6  air¬ 
planes  is  intended  mainly  for  two  pur¬ 
poses,  first  for  routine  landing  and  take¬ 
off  instructions,  and,  secondly,  for  emer¬ 
gency  use.  The  radio  installation,  made  at 
considerable  expenditure  of  money,  and 
resulting  in  considerable  loss  of  perform¬ 
ance,  was  not  intended  for  use  by  nitwits, 
crackpots,  lame  brains,  jackasses  and  nin¬ 
compoops,  who  love  nothing  better  than 
to  indulge  in  anonymous  blithering,  blat- 
ting,  yammering  and  generally  useless 
sounding-off,  and  being  very  annoying 
and  disgusting  to  all  other  pilots  with  a 
proper  sense  of  duty  and  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.’’ 

Keep  the  Green  Light  Burning 

Capitalizing  on  the  American  passion 
for  contests,  fighter  squadrons  stationed 
at  Westover  Field,  Mass.,  have  developed 
a  non-accident  derby  which  is  bringing 
impressive  results. 

A  board  with  a  red  and  green  light  is 
placed  over  the  door  to  the  operations 
room.  A  green  light  is  kept  burning  on 
days  a  squadron  has  no  accident.  An 
accident  brings  a  red  light,  and  the  squad¬ 
ron  must  start  all  over  again. 


The  latest  available  report  showed  one 
fighter  squadron  had  rolled  up  72  days, 
flying  4,008  hours  in  P-47  aircraft,  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 
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Back  Upstairs 

Buzzing  with  B-17  aircraft  suddenly 
ceased  at  one  Florida  base  when  a  low- 
flying  pilot  was  fined  $75  under  the 
104th  Article  of  War. 

Vital  When  Needed 

Medical  Officers’  aircraft  accident  re¬ 
ports  (AAF  Form  205)  received  by  the 
Medical  division  of  the  Office  of  Flying 
Safety  show  that  many  pilots  sustain  no 
injuries — or  only  minor  ones — when  they 
use  their  shoulder  harnesses  and  belts 
correctly  during  crash  landings.  Others 
have  been  seriously  injured  or  killed 
through  neglect  of  these  elementary  safety 
devices. 

The  time  for  wearing  the  harness  and 
belt  is  all  the  time.  There  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adjustment  and  fastening  when 
the  impact  of  a  crash  is  imminent. 

One  New  York  fighter  pilot  had  his 
engine  fail  on  take-off  and  he  was  forced 
to  come  in  straight  ahead  through  high 
tension  wires  into  rough  and  muddy 
ground.  The  fast  fighter  ended  up  on  its 
back  demolished. 

The  pilot  lived  to  comment:  "I  never 
lost  consciousness.  I  unlocked  the  belt 
and  harness,  crawled  from  the  cockpit 
and  walked  away.  The  harness  surely 
saved  my  life  that  time  and  I’d  never  ride 
without  it  again.” 

A  Constant  Reminder 

This  inspection  record,  used  by  safety 
conscious  1st  Tactical  Air  Division,  at 
Morris  Field,  N.  C.,  serves  three  im¬ 


portant  purposes.  Maintained  in  the 
offices  of  commanders  of  lower  units  and 
in  command  headquarters,  the  form 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  own  outfit  since  it  faces  the 
unit  commander  from  his  office  wall.  It 
also  serves  as  a  check  list  for  the  inspect¬ 
ing  officer  and  as  an  inspection  record  of 
all  units  under  command  headquarters. 
On  the  wall  of  a  squadron  commander’s 
office,  the  air  inspector  fills  in  his  name, 
headquarters  and  the  date.  Then  he  goes 
across  the  line  to  score  the  organization 
under  headings  of  Air  Inspector,  Tech¬ 
nical,  Tactical,  Administrative  and  Gen¬ 
eral.  Next  to  the  top  of  the  list  the 
squadron  will  receive  a  score  on  "Flying 
Safety.”  In  the  squares  the  inspector  in¬ 


serts  code  letters  rating  on  conditions  as 
he  finds  them.  SUP  is  for  superior;  E, 
excellent;  VS,  very  satisfactory;  S,  satis¬ 
factory,  and  U,  unsatisfactory. 

Log  for  Ranges 

To  insure  that  flyers  take  advantage 
of  the  Pilots’  Advisory  Service,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bases  require  that  an  airman  list 
the  range  stations  he  will  contact  en  route 
on  the  clearance  form. 

At  Will  Rogers  Field,  Okla.,  pilots 
must  fill  out  a  radio  log  before  clearance 
is  issued.  The  pilot  notes  the  designator, 
locality  and  frequency  of  radio  stations 
in  the  line  of  flight  and  subsequently 
checks  off  the  stations  with  appropriate 
comment. 


P.  &  I.  SAYS: 

(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 

SIOUX  CITY — A  B-17  landing  in  for¬ 
mation  was  thrown  momentarily  out  of 
control  when  the  pilot  flew  into  the  prop 
wash  of  the  preceding  plane. 

The  left  wing  dropped  and  the  left 
wheel  struck  the  runway  in  such  a  way 
that  the  drag  strut  broke. 

The  pilot  managed  to  get  in  the  air 
again  and  subsequently  made  a  belly 
landing  which  caused  major  damage. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  If  prop  wash  can 
bounce  around  a  big  ship  like  a  B-17, 
imagine  what  it  can  do  to  a  fighter  or 
light  trainer.  Special  care  must  be  used  to 
avoid  the  wash  on  take-offs  and  landings 
\  when  there’s  no  altitude  in  which  to  effect 
a  recovery. 

\  Air  Force,  January,  1944 


SANTA  ANA  —  A  civilian  instructor 
was  killed  and  his  student  injured  when 
their  primary  trainer  struck  the  ground 
while  the  instructor  was  engaged  in  un¬ 
authorized  low  altitude  flying. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  two  other 
instructors  were  guilty  of  similar  infrac¬ 
tions.  They  were  discharged  with  preju¬ 
dice  and  action  was  initiated  for  perma¬ 
nent  revocation  of  their  pilot  licenses. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  As  the  command- 
ing  general  of  the  Training  Center 
pointed  out,  all  instructors,  particularly 
those  in  primary,  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  will  produce  the  type  of  flyer  that 
they  themselves  are.  If  instructors  are 
without  discipline  and  violate  regulations, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  flyers  they  are 
creating  will  be  mirrored  in  that  image. 

BLYTHEVILLE,  Ark.  —  For  a  time  the  ad¬ 
vanced  flying  school  here  averaged  an 
accident  a  week  caused  by  trainees  raising 
the  wheels  instead  of  the  flaps  while 
taxiing.  Repairs  cost  an  average  of 
$1,400  per  plane. 

The  problem  was  attacked  by  strict 
enforcement  of  a  rule  requiring  a  pilot 
to  bring  his  plane  to  a  dead  stop  in  the 
parking  area  before  raising  the  flaps,  and 


then  only  after  a  visual  check  to  insure 
the  selection  of  the  correct  switch. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  On  an  improved, 
modern  airfield  there  is  no  need  to  get 
the  flaps  up  in  a  hurry.  That  procedure 
was  designed  for  bumpy  ground,  where 
the  extended  flaps  might  be  damaged  by 
contact. 


TUSCON  —  A  B-24  on  a  local  bomb¬ 
ing  mission  made  a  belly  landing  in  the 
desert  near  here  when  three  engines 
failed  in  rapid  order.  Crewmen  escaped 
but  the  plane  was  relegated  to  Class  26. 

Shortly  after  the  take-off,  the  pilot  had 
trouble  maintaining  normal  cruising  speed 
so  the  power  setting  was  increased  to 
2150  RPM,  33  inches  manifold  pressure, 
automatic  rich.  Approximately  five  hours 
were  spent  bombing  with  this  setting. 

Examination  of  the  wreckage  showed 
three  tanks  dry,  one  with  only  twenty 
gallons. 

The  pilot  admitted  he  had  forgotten  to 
figure  fuel  consumption  at  the  advanced 
power  setting  and  at  no  time  made  a 
check  of  his  fuel  in  flight. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Wonder  what 
that  pilot  figures  keeps  an  airplane  in  the 
air? 
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TECHNIQUE 

A  Review  of  Technical  Developments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 


Tests  prove  that  suspended  wing  tanks  can 
take  a  lot  of  punishment  from  gunfire. 

There  was  an  air  of  nervous  expectancy  among  the  ofhcers 
who  gathered  one  afternoon  recently  in  a  concrete  room 
of  the  Gunnery  Building  on  the  bore-sighting  range  at  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Proving  Ground  at  Eglin  Field,  Fla. 

It  had  rained  earlier  in  the  day  and  the  air  was  hot  and 
moist.  The  project  officer,  sweating  it  out,  hoped  everything 
would  go  smoothly. 

The  stage  had  been  set.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  group 
of  onlookers  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  sat  on  a  semi-perma¬ 
nent  stand.  About  100  yards  away  stood  a  weird-looking 
contraption — an  Allison  engine  mounted  on  a  frame,  rigged 
as  a  "wind  machine”  capable  of  creating  a  turbulent  wind 
speed  between  90  and  120  mph.  Someone  had  affectionately 
dubbed  it  "Goldilocks.” 

About  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  "wind  machine”  a  wing 
section  had  been  set  up.  Suspended  beneath  the  wing  section 
(not  to  be  confused  with  a  fuselage  "belly  tank”  suspension) 
by  a  B-7  shackle,  hung  a  75-gallon  metal  wing  tank.  The  tank 
had  been  filled  with  35  to  40  gallons  of  100  octane  gasoline. 
Cameramen  and  operators  hustled  around.  Final  prepara- 


hitting  for  airstream,  was  doing  her  stuff.  The  tank  continued 
to  burn  fiercely.  Finally,  after  two  or  three  minutes,  the  tank 
was  released;  the  airstream  blew  it  some  distance  away.  The 
wind  machine  was  shut  off,  and  a  curious  group  of  officers 
started  for  the  wing  section.  The  shackle  was  intact,  of  course, 
but  the  wing,  the  undersurface  of  that  wing,  was  unhurt.  It 
wasn't  even  scorched;  the  paint  wasn’t  even  blistered.  Some¬ 
one  reached  out  and  touched  the  wing  surface  very  gingerly. 
It  was  warm,  but  not  too  hot  to  touch.  The  group  stared  in 
wide-eyed  amazement.  Then  they  turned  to  the  tank.  It 
looked  like  a  sieve — it  had  been  hit  plenty. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  Another  tank  was  hung  on 
the  shackle,  this  time  filled  full  of  100  octane  gasoline. 
Again,  caliber  .50  tracer  and  incendiary  tore  into  the  tank. 
It  ruptured  along  the  seam,  and  the  gasoline  leaked  out  too 
quickly  for  a  fire  to  get  well  started.  The  small  fire  which  did 
start  was  quickly  snuffed  out  by  the  airstream. 

A  third  tank  was  hoisted  on,  this  time  with  only  three 
to  four  gallons  of  gasoline  which  had  been  swished  around 
to  get  lots  of  vapor.  Again,  the  tracer  fire  had  no  effect;  there 
was  no  explosion,  no  damage  to  the  wing  section.  It  took 
several  rounds  of  caliber  .50  incendiary  to  set  the  tank  on  fire. 
The  first  rounds  were  shot  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  tank 
and  there  wasn’t  even  a  flash  of  flame.  Then,  with  the  gun 
position  changed,  tracer  and  incendiary  shells  were  sent  into 
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tions  were  completed,  the  remote  control  apparatus  for  the 
wind  machine  tested,  all  details  checked.  Finally  the  signal  to 
start  was  given.  The  Allison  engine  roared. 

There  were  many  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators: 
What  would  happen  when  the  tank  was  struck  with  caliber 
.50  incendiary  or  tracer?  Would  it  explode?  Would  it  damage 
the  wing  section?  If  the  explosion  didn’t  wreck  the  wing, 
what  could  the  fire  do?  That  100  octane  gas,  most  of  them  felt, 
ought  to  make  one  hell  of  a  burst  when  hit.  Especially  because 
the  test  tanks  were  hot;  they’d  been  sitting  in  the  sun,  each 
filled  with  35  to  40  gallons  of  gasoline— so  the  concentration 
of  vapor  must  be  pretty  heavy. 

Goldilocks  was  run  up — 3,000  rpm  and  45  inches — the 
wind  blew,  and  then  came  the  order  to  fire.  Caliber  .50  tracer 
bit  into  the  tank  just  above  the  center  line.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened!  More  tracers — and  still  no  explosion,  no  fire.  Now,  a 
switch  to  caliber  .50  incendiary — a  vicious  round — poured 
into  the  side  of  the  tank.  Still  nothing  happened.  More  in¬ 
cendiary.  No  result.  Those  shots  weren’t  missing  either.  The 
onlookers  could  see  the  holes  open  up  in  the  tank.  There  was 
a  final  burst  of  tracers  and  then  another  of  incendiary.  The 
tank  was  burning — burning  viciously  as  only  100  octane  gas 
can  burn.  But  the  wing  wasn’t  enveloped  in  flame — the  fire 
didn’t  seem  to  touch  the  wing  at  all.  Old  Goldilocks,  pinch- 


the  tank  along  its  bottom.  The  incendiary  finally  did  the  trick, 
setting  the  tank  on  fire.  It  was  permitted  to  burn  viciously 
for  several  minutes.  Then  the  tank  was  dropped  and  blown  | 
out  of  the  way.  Again,  upon  inspection,  the  wing  section  was  | 
found  to  be  in  perfect  shape — not  even  too  hot  to  touch. 

Well,  tanks  really  got  shot  up  from  then  on.  The  firing 
went  on.  Tracer  wasn’t  any  good — you  couldn’t  even  get  a 
nibble  with  it- — not  even  a  wisp  of  flame.  And  there  was  no 
explosion.  Not  from  any  type  of  ammunition.  Several  tanks,  . 
half  full  of  100  octane  gasoline,  were  fired  by  caliber  .50 
incendiary,  but  Goldilocks  blew  out  the  flames. 

Then  came  the  switch  to  i0  mm  HEI.  Things  ought  to 
happen  now,  thought  the  onlookers,  standing  around  like 
expectant  fathers.  At  pointblank  range  20  mm  HEI  should 
do  something.  Everyone  hoped  the  wing  section  would  stand 
up  long  enough  to  permit  firing  at  least  one  or  more  tanks. 

The  first  tank  was  hit  with  five  rounds.  And  on  the  first 
two  nothing  happened,  although  the  shell  holes  were  plainly 
visible.  The  third  round  started  a  fire  and  the  two  final  rounds 
merely  helped  to  keep  it  going.  (100  octane  gas  burns  just 
so  hot  and  it  doesn’t  matter  what  sets  it  on  fire.) 

What  happened  to  the  wing?  Nothing — except  a  couple  of 
tiny  splinter  holes.  And  the  tank?  Other  tanks  were  hit. 

One  of  them,  struck  with  20  mm  AP  tracer,  had  a  big  hole 
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along  the  seam  and  the  gasoline  leaped  out  before  any  kind  of 
fire  could  start.  Not  one  of  the  tanks  exploded.  None  of  the 
burning  tanks  caused  any  damage  to  the  wing  section. 

Then  came  another  test.  The  tanks  were  pressurized  to  five 
pounds  and  caliber  .50  tracer,  caliber  .50  incendiary  and 
20  mm  HEI  were  banged  into  them.  Explosion?  Not  one. 
Fires?  Well,  yes — but  not  from  either  caliber  .50  tracer  or 
20  mm  EIEI.  Tracer  wouldn’t  do  a  thing — you  couldn’t  escape 
that  fact.  It  will  take  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  or  unbe¬ 
lievable  luck  to  fire  an  external  wing  tank  with  tracer.  The 
20  mm  EIEI  really  packs  a  wallop,  however.  One  round 
knocked  the  tank  completely  cockeyed  and  off  the  shackle— 
but  there  was  no  fire.  There  was  no  serious  damage  to  the 
wing  section,  except  it  was  a  little  scorched,  probably  caused 
by  the  first  billowing  flame  when  the  tank  was  hit  by  .50 
incendiary  with  five  pounds  of  pressure  behind  it.  However, 
it  was  possible  to  touch  the  wing  immediately  after  the  firing 
and  not  burn  the  fingers. 

The  next  session  was  with  fiber  wing  tanks.  They  simply 
would  not  explode  either.  They  were  set  on  fire  with  20  mm 
HEI  and  caliber  .50  incendiary,  but  it  was  discovered  that 
neither  type  of  ammunition  is  as  effective  against  the  fiber  tank 
as  it  is  against  the  metal  tank.  You  can’t  tear  as  large  a  hole 
in  these  tanks  and  it’s  harder  to  set  them  on  fire.  Of  course, 
they  can’t  take  the  beating  a  metal  tank  can,  but  they  stand  up 
mighty  well.  Again,  tracer  rounds  proved  ineffective.  They 
simply  do  not  fire  the  tank. 

To  top  off  these  tests,  tanks  were  towed  in  the  air  at  speeds 
from  110  to  200  mph  indicated.  These  tanks  were  loaded  with 
20  to  30  gallons  of  100  octane  gasoline,  and  a  good  gunner — 
Technical  Sergeant  Ingram  from  the  Proving  Ground  Group 
— went  to  work  at  a  range  rarely  greater  than  100  yards. 

These  tanks  whirled  like  a  dervish,  bobbing  and  weaving  at 
the  end  of  their  cables,  but  the  gunner  popped  them  just  the 
same.  One  of  those  recovered  had  been  hit  eleven  times.  It 
was  set  on  fire  three  times,  but  each  time  the  fire  was  blown 
out.  On  one  occasion  the  tank  burned  for  about  twelve  sec¬ 
onds  at  a  speed  of  110  mph,  while  at  higher  speeds  the  period 
of  fire  was  even  shorter.  At  speeds  of  150  to  1 65  mph  indi¬ 
cated,  six  or  seven  seconds  was  the  duration ;  and  at  200  mph 
indicated,  the  fire  lasted  not  more  than  two  or  three  seconds. 
Not  one  of  the  tanks  fired  at  in  the  air  exploded.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  tough  assignment  to  set  them  on  fire.  One  tank  was 
struck  several  times  by  caliber  .50  tracer  but  there  was  no 
flash  of  flame,  and  eventually  the  gas  simply  leaked  out. 

At  higher  speeds,  it  was  discovered  that  gasoline  was  drawn 
from  the  tanks  within  a  few  seconds  after  hits  were  registered 
below  the  gas  level.  Fuel  to  feed  a  fire  didn’t  last  long  when 
the  tank  was  being  towed  at  about  200  .mph  indicated.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  flames  were  blown  straight  back  from  the  tank. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  a 
hit  registered  on  an  external  wing  tank  to  damage  either  the 
wing  or  the  aircraft. 

A  to-wed  fiber  tank  was  hit  with  caliber  .50  incendiary.  Not 
a  flash  was  seen  and  the  gasoline  leaked  out  before  an  effective 
hit  could  be  made.  It  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  tough 
task  to  set  a  fiber  tank  on  fire  at  speeds  of  170  mph  or  greater. 

These  tests  on  tanks  throw  new  light  on  a  topic  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  misunderstanding,  vague  apprehen¬ 
sions,  and  rumors  which  for  the  most  part  have  no  basis  in 
reality.  The  tests  demonstrate  that  external  wing  tanks  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  explode,  nor  will  a  fire  from  an  external 
wing  tank  cause  any  serious  damage  to  the  airplane. 

All  this,  mind  you,  applies  to  an  airplane  in  flight,  with  the 
airstream  doing  a  snuffing-out  job  a  la  Goldilocks.  Moreover, 
the  remarks  and  conclusions  apply  only  to  external  wing  tank 
installations.  A  fuselage  belly  tank,  particularly  if  located 
ahead  of  an  exhaust  turbo,  may  be  another  story. 

We  won’t  guarantee  anything  for  an  airplane  sitting  on  the 
ground  without  a  wind  machine  approximating  the  conditions 
of  flight.  ( Technique  Continued) 
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2  Metal  tank,  ripped  by  20  mm  HEI. 


3  Metal  tank  towed  in  air  and  hit  by  .50  caliber  incendiary. 


4  Metal  tank,  five  pounds  pressure.  Hit  by  20  mm  HEI. 
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This  Bomb  Won't  Explode 

A  bomb-shaped  trailing  static  tube  suspended  from  the 
plane  on  a  100-foot  steel  cable  now  makes  possible  a  measure¬ 
ment  which  has  long  vexed  aeronautical  engineers — the  deter¬ 
mination  of  stalling  speeds. 

The  trailing  tube,  shaped  like  an  aerial  bomb,  even  to  the 
fins  by  which  it  is  stabilized,  weighs  16  pounds,  is  16  inches 
long  and  2 inches  in  diameter.  It  can  be  used  safely  at 
indicated  airspeeds  up  to  300  miles  per  hour. 

The  present  trailing  static  tube  in  use  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  was  developed  in  the  Equipment  Laboratory  of  the 
Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field,  by  Captains  J.  P.  Callahan 
and  D.  V.  Stockman.  The  tube  was  designed  to  furnish  true 
static  pressure  for  use  in  the  calibration  of  airspeed  indicator 
and  altimeter  installations  in  flight.  Airspeed  tubes  which 
furnish  pitot  and  static  pressure  for  the  operation  and  airspeed 
indicators  and  altimeters  in  an  airplane  have  been  standard 
equipment  for  a  number  of  years.  Pitot  pressure  error  due  to 
location  of  the  tube  is  negligible,  but  static  pressure  is  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  variations  in  air  flow  over  the  plane's  struc¬ 
ture.  The  trailing  static  tube  when  suspended  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  aircraft  picks  up  static  pressure  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
disturbed  air.  This  pressure  is  transmitted  through  a  hollow 
rubber  tube  to  a  flight  test  instrument  board.  Comparison  be¬ 
tween  instrument  readings  obtained  by  using  trailing  static 
and  airplane  static  will  give  the  airplane’s  installation  error 
directly. 

Increased  flying  speeds  have  increased  the  hazard  of  cali¬ 
brating  airspeed  systems  by  flying  the  airplane  close  to  the 
ground  over  a  speed  course.  In  addition,  speed  courses  are 
expensive  and  difficult  to  maintain  in  combat  areas. 

The  AAF  trailing  static  tube  can  be  installed  in  any  type  of 
airplane  and  the  calibration  run  at  any  altitude.  The  100-foot 
steel  cable  which  carries  the  weight  of  the  trailing  tube  is 
inclosed  in  a  corrugated  rubber  tubing  which  transmits  static 
pressure  to  the  test  instrument.  In  practice  the  tube  is  lowered 
through  any  suitable  opening  in  the  fuselage  of  the  airplane  at 
any  desired  altitude.  The  rubber  tubing  is  attached  to  an  elec¬ 
trically-operated  cable  reel  installed  inside  the  plane,  which 
permits  the  tube  to  be  raised  or  lowered  rapidly.  If,  due  to 
space  limitations,  the  reel  cannot  be  used,  a  steel  anchor  is 
provided  to  fasten  the  tubing  to  the  plane. 

The  test  instrument  panel  contains  a  sensitive  airspeed 
indicator,  an  altimeter  and  a  static  pressure  selector  valve.  The 
test  instruments  are  connected  through  the  selector  valve  to 
the  airplane  static  system  and  to  the  trailing  static  tube.  In 
this  manner  a  comparison  between  the  airplane  static  and  trail¬ 
ing  static  may  be  ready  by  flipping  the  selector  valve  switch. 

Several  hundred  of  the  trailing  static  tubes  are  already  in 
use.  Work  is  underway  to  reduce  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
present  reels  and  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  trailing  tube  at 
high  speeds.  —  Theodore  A.  Berchtold,  Wright  Field. 

Ditching  Trainer 

In  a  little  Florida  lake  near  Eglin  Field,  a  mock-up  B-17 
fuselage  floats  on  the  water  and  many  times  a  day  a  bomber 
crew  takes  its  positions  in  the  ship  for  practice  sessions  in 
egress — to  be  prepared  should  the  time  ever  come  when  they 
be  forced  down  in  the  water  during  an  emergency  landing. 
Appropriately  the  big  all-wood  fuselage  is  called  the  ’’ditching 
trainer.” 

This  particular  trainer  was  husbanded  into  existence,  the 


brainchild  of  Col.  Charles  Whitehead,  former  head  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Air-Sea  Rescue  unit.  The  trainer  duplicates 
precisely  the  interior  of  a  B-17,  with  obstructions  that  make  it 
difficult  for  its  crew  members  to  get  out  quick  when  the  ship 
is  ditched.  Although  the  initial  project  has  been  tested  and 
approved,  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  AAF  decided  to 
build  other  trainers  like  it.  Now  plans  are  being  made  to 
have  a  mock-up  model  of  almost  every  combat  multi-place 
airplane. 


The  fuselage  floats  in  the  lake  and  crews  row  out  to  it 
from  land.  Each  takes  his  respective  place  in  the  bomber.  In 


a  control  tower  ashore  a  phonograph  playing  over  a  micro¬ 
phone  system  reproduces  the  noise  of  the  roaring  engines. 
The  operator  in  the  tower  talks  to  the  pilot  by  radio  and  tells 
him  a  specified  altitude.  Suddenly  the  engine  roar  stops  and 
the  pilot  must  figure  out  when  to  tell  his  crew  to  abandon 
ship.  He  does  this  by  determining  the  length  of  his  approach 
in  ditching,  knowing  the  rate  of  drop  and  almost  the  instant 
when  his  airplane  will  hit  the  water.  He  then  gives  the  in¬ 
formation  to  his  crew  and  suddenly  the  bomber  fuselage 
springs  to  life.  Life  rafts  pop  out  of  small  portals  and  one  by 
one  crew  members  climb  aboard. 

This  is  a  simulated  mission,  a  daily  practice  in  the  ditching 
trainer. 

Magnetic  Broom 

Fifty  pounds  of  pins,  needles,  wire,  tools  and  other  metal 
objects  were  picked  up  the  first  week  after  a  new  electro¬ 
magnetic  sweep  was  put  in  use  by  the  20th  Ferrying  Group, 
Ferrying  Division,  ATC,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Developed  by  Pfc.  E.  G.  Spence  of  the  maintenance  depart-  , 
ment  of  group  engineering,  from  an  idea  worked  out  by  Capt.  ! 
J.  A.  Prevost,  assistant  engineering  officer,  the  device  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  $33.50,  most  of  which  went  to  a  junk  dealer  for 
parts  from  a  discarded  transformer. 

By  use  of  a  T-shaped  laminated  iron  core,  obtained  from 
old  transformers  in  a  civilian  salvage  heap,  a  strong  magnetic 
field  is  developed  across  the  area  to  be  swept.  So  strong  is  the  1 
force  of  the  sweep  that  a  six-inch  bolt  is  jerked  from  one’s  : 
hand  when  held  at  a  distance  of  six  inches. 

The  device  may  be  used  continuously  for  thirty  hours  with¬ 
out  recharging  the  batteries. 

The  magnets  are  adjustable  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  for 
macadam  and  concrete  runways  to  several  inches  for  gravel. 
Current  is  supplied  by  eight  24-volt  aircraft  booster  batteries. 
The  sweep  is  carried  on  a  trailer  behind  a  jeep  and  operates  at  ; 
maximum  efficiency  at  four  miles  an  hour.  —  Ferrying  Division, 
ATC,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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from  the  enemy  guns.  When  the  airman 
was  rescued  it  was  discovered  that  instead 
of  being  an  Englishman  or  American  he 
was  a  German.  The  report  adds  that  they 
did  not  toss  him  back,  however. 

A  Friend  in  Need 

Last  summer  a  soldier  en  route  from  a 
camp  in  Utah  to  his  home  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  ran  into  a  series  of  unforeseen  delays 
and  found  himself  in  Chicago  without 
funds — plausible  situation.  From  Army 
Emergency  Relief  the  soldier  obtained 
$30  on  the  promise  that  he  would  repay 
the  debt  in  a  short  time.  Thus  refinanced, 
he  continued  home  and  spent  some  time 
with  his  parents  before  going  over  seas 
with  his  AAF  unit.  Recently  the  AER 
received  a  money  order  from  Sicily. 
"Deepest  thanks  for  being  on  the  ball 
when  a  soldier  was  in  need,”  he  wrote. 
"Send  me  a  receipt  so  I  will  know  you 
received  the  money.”  This  case,  handled 
by  one  of  the  Air  Forces  AER  sections, 
is  not  so  unusual,  but  it  is  good  evidence 
of  the  personality  of  AAF  personnel. 

Literal  Lyman 

We  have  just  heard  of  a  private  in 
Truax  Field  in  Wisconsin  who  probably 
will  never  give  his  officers  cause  to  cite 
the  regulations  to  keep  him  in  line.  At  a 
recent  inspection  the  soldier  gave  a  very 
literal  interpretation  of  the  directive  that 
"all  GI  clothing  and  equipment  must  be 
marked  properly  and  placed  on  the  bunk 
for  inspection.”  It  was  a  rather  shaken 
inspecting  officer  who  came  to  this  young 
man’s  bunk  and  found  a  set  of  false 
teeth,  properly  tagged,  glaring  up  at  him. 

A  Strudel  to  the  Lieutenant 

Remember  Oily  the  waist  gunner  in 
November  Air  Force?  Oily,  who 
couldn’t  eat  strudel  without  getting  gas 
pains  in  his  waist?  He  was  on  Page  21 
and  was  holding  his  belly  when  he  should 
have  been  concerned  with  a  flock  of 
Zeros  coming  in  at  eight  o’clock.  Oily 
was  represented  as  a  sad  example  of  belly¬ 
ache,  made  worse  because  gas  in  the 
stomach  expands  at  high  altitude — the 
point  being  to  lay  off  the  trouble-making 
foods  in  your  diet  just  before  a  high  al¬ 
titude  mission.  Well,  right  off,  we  heard 
from  Lieut.  K.  S.  Robinson,  unit  oxygen 
officer,  Marfa,  Texas,  on  that  one.  And 
the  Lieutenant’s  point  is  well  taken. 

"Your  picture  of  the  plight  of  Oily 
slipped  up  on  something  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  gas  pains,”  Lieutenant  Robin¬ 
son  wrote.  "If  he’s  at  30,000  feet  as  the 
text  implies  (it  does),  then  I’m  surprised 
that  he’s  still  conscious — for  he  has  no  gas 
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mask  on,  or  even  anywhere  in  evidence! 
Somebody  better  tell  Oily  about  using  his 
mask  above  10,000  feet  at  all  times.” 

We  thank  the  lieutenant  for  unmask¬ 
ing  the  unmasked  Oily.  The  Office  of 
Flying  Safety,  which  prepared  the  feature, 
joins  us  in  thanks  for  such  constructive 
criticism  of  the  safety  series. 

Calling  All  Botanists 

Our  amateur  botanists,  particularly  those 
in  the  South  Pacific,  may  consider  this  a 
personal  item.  Those  among  us  who  can’t 
tell  a  Gastrolobium  bilobum  from  a  hall- 
tree  may  do  well  to  let  their  curiosity  get 
the  better  of  them. 

E.  D.  Merrill,  administrator  of  the 
Harvard  Botanical  Collections  and  a  staff 
member  of  the  university’s  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum,  thinks  service  men  stationed  in 
relatively  quiet  areas  might  appreciate 
assistance  in  identifying  native  plants. 

"I  am  thinking,”  explains  Mr.  Merrill, 
"in  terms  of  individuals  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  armed  services  who  on 
their  own  initiative  might  be  intrigued  by 


using  some  of  their  spare  time  for  field 
work  in  natural  history.” 

Mr.  Merrill  adds,  "We  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  extensive  collections  from  Fiji  in 
recent  months,  and  scattered  specimens 
from  individuals  located  in  active  areas 
such  as  Guadalcanal.” 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  it 
is  important  that  our  troops  know  the 
presence  and  identification  of  plants  in 
their  respective  regions  in  order  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  classify  them  as  potential  emer¬ 
gency  food  plants,  or  as  plants  suspected 
to  be  poisonous.  From  a  scientific  view¬ 
point,  much  needs  to  be  learned  of  the 
flora  of  the  Pacific  Islands — Fiji,  Samoa, 
New  Caledonia  and  other  groups.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  areas  plant  collecting  can  be  a  wel¬ 
comed  hobby. 

"The  very  fact,”  Mr.  Merrill  points 
out,  "that  there  was  available  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  rather  extensive  refer¬ 
ence  collections  of  botanical  material  from 
this  region  (South  Pacific),  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  several  staff  members  are 
specializing  in  the  classification  of  these 
collections,  made  possible  the  compilation 
of  Technical  Manual  10-420  entitled 
'Emergency  Food  Plants  and  Poisonous 
Plants  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,’  issued 
by  the  War  Department  in  April,  1943. 

"The  matter  of  collecting  and  prepar- 


GENERAL  STR  ATE  MEYER’S  STAFF- — These  officers  and  enlisted  man  were  assigned  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Sfratemeyer's  staff  when  he  became  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  India  and  Burma  and  advisor  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  United 
States  Army  Forces  in  the  China-Burma-India  theatre.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Col.  James  H. 
Higgs,  assistant  chief  of  staff;  Sgt.  B.  B.  Baker,  secretary  to  the  commanding  general;  Col. 
Alvin  R.  Luedecke,  assistant  chief  of  staff;  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  R.  Schneider,  organizational  plan¬ 
ning;  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  organizational  planning;  Col.  Charles  B.  Stone,  III, 
chief  of  staff;  Col.  W.  Frank  DeWitt,  surgeon,  and  Col.  E.  P.  Streeter,  deputy  chief  of  staff. 
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ing  specimens  is  very  simple.  Specimens 
should  have  dowers  or  fruit,  or  both  if 
possible,  and  the  plant  or  a  portion  of  it 
(such  as  a  leafy  branch  twelve  inches 
long)  should  be  placed  between  unsized 
paper  and  pressure  applied  to  hasten  the 
drying.  A  simple  method  is  to  use  boards 
and  weight  them  with  a  thirty-  or  forty- 
pound  stone.  Ordinary  pulp  paper  makes 
excellent  drying  medium.  More  rapid 
drying  will  occur  if  the  papers  are  changed 
once  a  day.  The  simple  object  is  to  extract 
the  moisture  before  decay  or  too  much 
discoloration  sets  in.  Artificial  heat  ma'' 
be  applied. 

"Notes  accompanying  the  plants  should 
give  the  collector’s  name,  locality  and 
data  concerning  the  plant  such  as  color  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  economic  uses,  or  sus¬ 
pected  poisonous  qualities,  where  it  grows 
(open  grass  land,  forest,  seashore,  etc.) 
and,  in  general,  information  which  the 
dried  specimen  will  not  show. 

"Packets  may  be  sent  by  ordinary  mail 
whenever  such  facilities  are  available, 
merely  marked  'botanical  material  for  sci¬ 
entific  study,’  and  addressed  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass. 

"Should  individuals  become  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  this  problem,  if  they  will  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a 
booklet  providing  detailed  directions  will 
be  forwarded.  Whatever  can  be  done  will 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  present 
emergency.” 


Bomber's  Boon 

Capt.  Charlie  London,  fighter  ace  in 
the  European  theatre,  was  given  a  few 
days  off  to  visit  a  rest  home  which  had 
been  turned  over  to  American  flyers  in 
southern  England.  It  is  a  fine  estate, 
complete  with  a  golf  course.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  named  it  Flak  House.  Captain  Lon¬ 
don  was  lolling  around  one  day,  talking 
with  other  pilots  and  the  conversation 
began  to  run  into  bombing — discussion 
of  IP  and  so  on.  One  of  the  phrases  was 
strange  to  London  so  he  inquired  what  it 
meant,  explaining  that  he  was  a  P-47 
pilot.  He  had  no  sooner  identified  him¬ 
self  than  a  bomber  man  walked  over  and 
kissed  him.  The  startled  fighter  got  this 
explanation:  "You  guys  have  brought  me 
home  many  a  time  and  I  swore  that  I  was 
going  to  kiss  the  first  P-47  pilot  I  met.’? 

Incidentally,  a  look-in  on  the  life  of  a 
P-47  pilot  in  England  may  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Page  44. 

.  .  .  and  a  Prayer 

A  battle-battered  Marauder  with  a 
prayer  scrawled  on  its  nose  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  States  after  carrying  an  AAF 
crew  safely  through  the  campaigns  in 
Tunis,  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  six-man  crew, 
brought  back  to  train  other  airmen,  are 
confident  that  the  prayer  helped  get  them 
back  without  a  scratch.  Even  before  the 
plane  "Coughin’  Coffin"  went  overseas  it 
was  hounded  by  bad  luck,  according  to 
Maj.  William  R.  Pritchard,  the  pilot. 


This  is  a  cross-section  illustration  of  crash  posi¬ 
tions  assumed  by  crew  members  of  a  B-26  after 
a  "prepare  for  ditching"  order  has  been  given. 
The  illustration  was  presented  in  the  December 
AIR  FORCE  as  that  of  a  B-17. 


Then,  one  morning,  just  before  they 
were  to  shove  off  he  noticed  this  message 
written  across  the  nose  of  the  plane: 
"God  bless  the  crew  of  this  plane.  I’ll 
say  a  prayer  for  your  safe  return.”  One 
of  the  mechanics  working  on  the  plane 
had  written  the  prayer.  The  "Coughin’ 
Coffin”  went  through  fifty  bombing  mis¬ 
sions  from  January  1  to  October  29,  shot 
down  eight  German  planes,  sank  a 
cruiser,  an  18,000-ton  transport  and  a 
10,000-ton  merchant  vessel. 

No  one  can  deny  or  measure  the  effect  j 
of  that  prayer  on  the  men  of  the  plane, 
and  an  elaboration  of  this  feeling  between 
ground  men  and  their  flying  comrades  is 
told  by  an  armorer  in  this  issue.  We 
recommend  it  as  a  sensitive  and  impelling 
story.  It  appears  on  Page  40. 

New  Assignment 

Lieut.  Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  the 
first  Negro  officer  to  command  an  Air 
Force  combat  unit  (99th  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron  in  Sicily)  has  been  promoted  to  com¬ 
mand  of  the  332nd  Fighter  Group  at 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich.  The  lieutenant 
colonel  is  thirty  years  old  and  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Air  Forces  Airs 

The  new  AAF  song  book  will  bear  the 
name  of  "Air  Forces  Airs”  instead  of 
"Air  Corps  Airs,”  the  title  previously  j 
selected,  we  are  informed  by  Head¬ 
quarters,  AAFTC,  Fort  Worth.  The  new 
name  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
General  Arnold. 

For  a  Rainy  Day 

The  best  paid  Army  in  United  States 
history  is  probably  the  thriftiest,  too. 
Soldiers  of  the  Seventh  Army,  for  in¬ 
stance,  while  fighting  in  Sicily,  put  more 
than  thirty  percent  of  their  August  pay 
into  war  bonds,  soldier  deposits  and  post 
office  money  orders.  They  kept  but  four¬ 
teen  percent  for  their  immediate  use.  The 
Seventh  Army’s  45th  Infantry  Division, 
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Parachutes — Lost  and  Found 


Lost: 

No.  42-10087,  return  to  Hq  and  Hq. 
Squadron  IV  Bomber  Command,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Field,  Calif. 

Nos.  42-218775,  42-402605,  42-402607, 
42-218741,  42-43084,  42-430897,  42- 

430901  (all  Type  S-l);  return  to  Post 
Operations  Officer,  AAFIS  (IP),  Bryan, 
Texas. 

No.  38-1119,  Type  S-l,  return  to  Sup¬ 
ply  Officer,  10th  AAF  Air  Support  Com¬ 
munications  Squadron,  Alachua  Army 
Air  Field,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

No.  42-97221  QAC  parachute  pack 
and  two  QAC  harnesses  identified  by 
stamp  "AAF  RES.  REPR.  Boeing, 
Seattle.”  Return  to  Army  Operations, 
Boeing  Aircraft  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  41-25860,  seat  type  S-2  (8300- 
643000  parachute) ;  return  to  Supply 
Officer,  85th  Sub-Depot,  Orlando  Air 
Base,  Orlando,  Fla. 

No.  41-1060 6,  return  to  Headquarters, 
Olmstead  Field,  Office  of  Base  Opera¬ 
tions  Officer,  Middletown,  Pa. 

No.  42-69232,  with  bag-flyer’s  kit, 
type  A- 3 ;  return  to  A.  C.  S.  O.,  A.D.T.S., 
Hensley  Field,  Dallas,  Texas. 

No.  42-395122,  Type  S-l;  return  to 
Base  Operations  Officer,  Army  Air  Base, 
Lincoln  1,  Neb. 

Nos.  42-108974,  42-48712,  42-41459- 
Sl;  return  to  308th  Sub-Depot  Davis- 
Monthan  Field,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Nos.  290834,  290797,  Type  S-l,  seat 
pack;  return  to  Office  of  the  Engineering 


Officer,  Freeman  Army  Air  Field,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Ind. 

No.  42-324807,  return  to  Property  Ad¬ 
justment  Board,  Municipal  Airport, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

No.  42-139881,  Type  S-l,  return  to 
Office  of  Base  Operations  Officer,  Army 
Air  Base,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

No.  42-109103,  return  to  AAF  Bom¬ 
bardier  School,  Deming  Army  Air  Field, 
Deming,  New  Mex.  Also  notify  Sgt. 
Walter  A.  Adomaitis,  same  address. 

Nos.  41-18016  (S-l  type),  42-85387 
(S-2  type) ;  return  to  Post  Parachute  Of¬ 
ficer,  Merced  Army  Air  Field,  Merced, 
Calif. 

Nos.  42-760174  (S-l  type),  42-431838 
(S-l  type);  return  to  56th  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron,  Squadron  Engineering  Officer,  Bar¬ 
tow  Army  Air  Field,  Bartow,  Fla. 

No.  42-443036  (24  inch  seat  type), 
return  to  Lieut.  Col.  H.  E.  Humfeld, 
Box  385,  4th  Ferrying  Group,  Municipal 
Airport,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

No.  42-29989  (Type  AN  6510-1);  re¬ 
turn  to  Base  Operations  Officer,  FAAF, 
Florence,  S.  C. 

No.  41-17418  (Type  S-l);  return  to 
Base  Operations,  Alamo  Field,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas. 

No.  42-194296  (Type  S-l);  return  to 
Operations  Officer,  Pampa,  Texas. 

Found : 

No.  42-574146  (Type  QAC),  is  held 
at  Base  Operations  Office,  Army  Air 
Base,  Lincoln  1,  Neb. 
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formed  originally  as  a  National  Guard 
unit  with  troops  from  Oklahoma,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico,  kept  the  smallest 
amount  of  its  pay  for  personal  use:  one 
percent!  This  unit  could  have  stuffed 
$618,980.49  into  its  pockets  after  deduc¬ 
tions  for  allotments.  Instead,  it  placed 
$602,845.44  in  war  bonds,  soldier  de¬ 
posits  and  money  orders — and  kept  but 
$16,135.05  for  immediate  use. 

Quite  a  Week 

On  Saturday  he  was  presented  the 
British  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
the  American  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Monday  he  received  the  Silver  Star.  Wed¬ 
nesday  he  destroyed  his  ninth  German 
plane  and  was  promoted.  It  was  a  big 
week  for  Lieut.  Eugene  P.  Roberts  of 


The  popular  name  given  the  C-4 7 

is  the 

a.  Skymasler 

b.  Caravan 

c.  Constellation 

d.  Sky  train 

2.  The  position  of  the  planes  in  a 

" Company  Front”  formation  is 

a.  Formation  stacked  in  elements  of 
three,  javelin  down 

b.  Planes  following  directly  behind 
each  other 

c.  Entire  formation  in  single  line 
across 

d.  Squadrons  in  staggered  Vs 

3.  The  base  pay  of  an  aviation  cadet 

is 

a.  $50  monthly  plus  $1  a  day  for 
subsistence 

b.  $75  monthly  plus  $1  a  day  for 
subsistence 

c.  $100  monthly  plus  $1  a  day  for 
subsistence 

d.  $125  monthly  plus  $1  a  day  for 
subsistence 

4.  The  equivalent  British  rank  to  O 

Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  is 

a.  Wing  Commander 

b.  Squadron  Leader 

c.  Air  Commodore 

d.  Group  Captain 
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Spokane,  Wash.  He  flies  with  an  8th 
Air  Force  P-47  group. 

WACs 

Well,  the  WACs  like  us.  We  have  that 
on  good  authority,  and  submit  this  evi¬ 
dence:  Capt.  Douglas  K.  Sturkie,  Jr., 
WAC  recruiting  publicity  officer,  AAFTC, 
Fort  Worth,  has  asked  for  650  reprints 
of  Page  36  of  the  November  Air  Force. 
That’s  the  cartoon  page  on  WACs  drawn 
by  Lieut.  William  T.  Lent  of  this  staff. 
The  captain  will  get  them. 

SCAREBORNE 

A  young,  hot-shot  second  lieutenant 
pilot  was  ferrying  an  A-20  across  the 
South  Atlantic.  After  refueling  at  an 
island  base  the  impatient  gentleman 


Pull  up  a  chair  and  sharpen  your  knowl¬ 
edge  with  this  month's  AIR  FORCE  Quiz. 
Boost  your  I.Q.  stock  five  points  for  each 
correct  answer.  A  score  of  90  or  above  is 
superior;  80  to  90,  on  the  beam;  70  to  80, 
not  bad;  60,  only  fair;  below  60,  maybe 
you've  had  too  much  KP.  Answers  on 
Page  64. 

5.  Piggyback  flying  refers  to 

a.  Fighter  planes  flying  directly 
above  each  other 

b.  A  passenger  riding  with  the  pilot 
in  a  single  place  fighter 

c.  Fighter  planes  flying  close  top 
cover  for  bombers 

d.  A  favorite  ]ap  method  of  atta-ck 

(f.  Brooks  Field  is  located  nearest 

a.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

b.  Orlando,  Fla. 

c.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

d.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

7,  A  warrant  officer  is  saluted  by  en¬ 
listed  men  as  if  he  were  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer. 

a.  True  b.  False 

8,  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  is 

a.  Maj.  Gen.  William  Lynd 

b.  Maj.  Gen.  B.  M.  Giles 

c.  Lieut.  Gen.  B.  K.  Yount 

d.  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  H.  Frank 

9,  The  astro-dome  is  used  fay 

a.  Navigators  to  take  drift  readings 

b.  Bombardiers  to  help  sight  target 

c.  Pilots  as  a  landing  aid 

d.  Navigators  to  take  celestial  ob¬ 
servations 

10.  The  Avro  York  is  a 

a.  Twin  engine  medium  bomber 

b.  Single  engine  fighter 

c.  Twin  engine  fighter 

d.  Four-engine  transport 

11.  Only  one  of  the  following  is  cor¬ 
rect  procedure  for  a  prisoner  of 
war.  All  others,  if  practiced,  may 
react  tragically  against  our  own 
troops . 

a.  Swap  military  information  with 
other  prisoners  of 'war 

b.  Tell  the  enemy  the  location  of 
your  unit 

c.  Tell  the  enemy  only  your  name, 
rank  and  serial  number 

d.  Agree  to  broadcast  to  inform  your 
group  that  you  are  alive 


dashed  to  his  plane  and  was  splitting  the 
runway  before  his  crew  chief  had  time 
to  say  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.  Gun¬ 
ning  the  engines,  the  pilot  streaked  down 
the  black-top  strip  and,  barely  reaching 
flying  speed,  he  pulled  up  his  wheels. 
The  ship  sank  a  few  feet  and  the  crew 
chief  heard  the  propeller  tips  sputter  a 
tattoo  on  the  runway.  When  the  chief 
opened  his  eyes  he  was  amazed  to  find  he 
was  still  in  the  air  and  the  plane  sev¬ 
eral  miles  out  to  sea.  He  roused  the  pilot 
on  the  interphone  and  ventured  the  mild 
comment:  "Sir,  when  we  took  off  the 
propeller  tips  bit  the  runway.  Shouldn't 
we  go  back  to  repair  the  damage?" 
"Back?”  bellowed  the  lieutenant.  "Hell 
no!  That’s  not  our  worry.  Let  them  fix 
their  own  runway.” — The  Editor. 


12.  The  horsepower  developed  by  each 
engine  of  the  P-38  is 

a.  1.000 

b.  1.150 

c.  1,250 

d.  1,500 

13.  To  what  does  CAVU  refer? 

14.  When  you  " bracket  the  beam,”  you 

a.  Maintain  radio  communication 
with  a  ground  point 

b.  Fly  off  the  beam 

c.  Navigate  along  the  radio  range 
from  one  twilight  zone  to  the  other 

d.  Indicate  a  radio  range  on  the  map 

15.  Finschafen  is  located  in 

a.  Northwestern  Germany 

b.  Southern  Denmark 

c.  Central  Austria 

d.  Northeastern  New  Guinea 

16:  The  anemoscope  is 

a.  An  instrument  for  indicating  exis¬ 
tence  of  wind  and  showing  its 
direction 

b.  An  instrument  for  the  recording 
of  variations  of  atmospherif  pres¬ 
sure 

c.  A  duct  extending  from  the  engine 
cowling  to  the  supercharger  intake 

d.  An  electrical  device  for  storing 
quantities  of  electrical  energy 

17.  The  odor  of  Lewisite  most  closely 
resembles 

a.  Violets 

b.  Mustard 

c.  A  barnyard 

d.  Geraniums 

18.  Identify  this  Collar  insignia: 


19.  The  abbreviation  WASP  stands  for 

a.  W omen’ s  Air  Force  Student  Pilots 

b.  War  Allotment  Service  Personnel 

c.  Women’s  Auxiliary  Service  Pilots 

d.  Women’ s  Airforce  Service  Pilots 

20.  The  caliber  .50  aircraft  machine 
gun  has  the  high  rate  of  fire  of  800 
shots  per  minute. 

a.  True  b.  False 
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INGENUITY 
IN  ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 

Petek  V.  fCoAfLamclt 

School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field 


Figure  I:  When  the  victim  is  lying  on  his  back, 
expiration  may  be  accomplished  by  compression 
of  the  lower  ribs.  Inspiration  takes  place  when 
pressure  is  released. 


A  valuable  lesson  in  life-sav¬ 
ing  under  adverse  conditions. 

The  victim  is  lying  in  a  prone  posi¬ 
tion,  with  one  hand  under  his  head 
and  his  face  turned  toward  the  public. 
Several  men  are  working  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  to  revive  him.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for 
his  awakening,  including  a  cup  of  steam¬ 
ing,  stimulating  coffee. 

Such  is  the  picture  most  first-aiders 
have  of  how  artificial  respiration  should 
be  done. 

The  present  war  has  distorted  this 
idyllic  picture.  The  victim  may  be  wedged 
in  a  narrow  space,  or  partly  covered  by 
debris,  and  precious  time  is  often  wasted 
in  moving  him  into  a  more  accessible 
position.  He  may  be  lying  on  his  back, 
or  on  his  side,  or  he  may  be  in  a  sitting 
position.  Even  if  the  victim  can  be 
moved,  the  position  of  the  body  may  still 
be  inconvenient.  For  example,  if  a  man 
is  pulled  out  of  the  water  onto  a  raft,  or 
into  an  overcrowded  boat,  there  may  be 
very  little  room  for  work  and,  as  to  the 
stimulants,  there  may  not  even  be  a 
cup  of  coffee  available. 

What  can  and  what  should  be  done  in 
these  cases  which  are  so  different  from 
the  conventional  ones?  Should  no  first 
aid  he  attempted  just  because  the  victim 
cannot  be  resuscitated  according  to  regu¬ 
lations?  Probably  no  one  would  care 
about  conventions  when  life  is  at  stake, 
but  there  is  danger  in  the  belief  of  some 
that  the  orthodox  prone  pressure  method 
is  the  only  way  in  which  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  can  be  administered. 

Fortunately,  other  methods  can  be  used 
to  save  the  victim.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  artificial  respiration  may  be  ad- 
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Figures  2  and  3:  When  the  victim  is  lying  on  one  side,  compression  of  the  upper  side  brinas  about 
expiration  (Fig.  2).  A  subsequent  elevation  of  the  arm  favors  inspiration  (Fig.  3). 


ministered.  Not  all  of  them  may  be 
equally  efficient,  but  when  one  cannot 
choose,  any  method  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  artificial  respi¬ 
ration  that  have  been  proposed,  most 
have  been  discarded  and  forgotten.  Only 
three  methods  in  the  original  or  modified 
forms  are  still  used.  They  are  the  prone 
or  Schafer  method,  the  Silvester  method 
and  the  Nielson  method.  Each  has  its 
ardent  followers  among  first-aiders  and 
scientists,  and  each  is  considered  the 
"best”  in  various  countries. 

A  detailed  description  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  is  not  important  here.  It  suffices  to 
say  they  are  based  on  a  common  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  alternate  compression  and  de¬ 
compression  of  the  chest  at  the  rate  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  times  per  minute.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  varies,  but 
the  effect  remains  the  same — air  enters 
and  leaves  the  lungs. 

No  matter  how  it  is  accomplished,  this 
inflation  and  deflation  of  the  lungs  is  the 
most  essential  factor,  because  it  achieves 
three  purposes.  It  brings  fresh  air  to  the 
lungs  so  that  the  blood  continues  to  be 
supplied  with  oxygen.  The  stretching  and 
collapsing  of  the  lungs  tends  to  stimulate 
the  respiratory  centers  in  the  brain  so 
that  normal  breathing  can  be  resumed. 
The  periodic  compression  of  the  chest, 
transmitted  to  the  heart,  may  even  restore 
its  action  if  by  any  chance  it  has  stopped. 

These  three  functions  are  the  most  vital 
ones  as  far  as  the  mechanics  of  artificial 
respiration  are  concerned.  However,  the 
important  rules  of  life-saving  should"not 
be  neglected.  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  a  supply  of  fresh  air  or  oxygen,  and 


the  victim's  mouth  and  throat  should  be 
cleared  of  any  possible  obstructions.  Of 
course  the  paramount  rule  is  to  start  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  as  soon  as  possible.  Even 
a  short  delay  may  prove  fatal. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  all  the  unusual  circumstances 
under  which  artificial  respiration  may 
have  to  be  given.  That  is  why  this  appeal 
to  ingenuity  is  being  made.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  illustrative  situations  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Of  the  many  methods  of  artificial 
respiration  that  have  been  developed,  the 
most  suitable  are  suggested  here: 

1.  If  the  victim  is  in  a  sitting  position, 
artificial  respiration  can  be  done  by  em¬ 
bracing  the  chest  with  both  arms  and 
rhythmically  squeezing  the  chest,  or,  if 
the  body  is  propped  up  against  some  hard 
object,  by  pressing  the  chest  in  the  front 
or  even  on  one  side. 

2.  If  the  victim  is  lying  on  his  back, 
the  first-aider  should  compress  the  lower 
ribs.  (Figure  1) 

3.  If  the  victim  is  lying  on  one  side, 
compressing  one  side  of  the  chest,  which 
may  be  followed  by  elevation  of  the  arm 
on  that  side,  will  suffice.  (Figures  2  and  3) 

4.  If  the  victim  is  on  his  stomach  with 
his  head  toward  the  rescuer,  the  rescuer 
should  place  his  hands  on  the  victim’s 
shoulder  blades  or  lower,  and  alternately 
apply  and  release  pressure.  (Figure  4) 

5.  If  the  victim’s  ribs  are  broken,  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  can  be  achieved  through 
compression  of  the  abdomen. 

These  are  only  a  few  unorthodox  situa¬ 
tions.  The  important  things  to  remember 
are:  make  sine  that  there  is  a  supply  of 
fresh  air;  don't  ivaste  valuable  time;  start 
squeezing  the  chest,  even  if  you  have  to 
use  your  foot. 


THE  STOOGE 


I'm  the  co-pilot,  I  sit  on  the 
right; 

I'm  not  important,  just  part  of 
the  flight. 

I  never  talk  back  lest  I  have 
regrets, 

But  I  have  to  remember  what 
the  pilot  forgets. 

I  make  out  the  flight  plan  and 
study  the  weather, 

Pull  up  the  gear  and  stand  by 
to  feather; 

Make  out  the  forms  and  do 
the  reporting, 

And  fly  the  old  crate  when 
the  pilot's  a-courting. 

I  take  the  readings,  adjust  the 
power, 

Handle  the  flaps  and  call  the 
tower; 

Tell  h  im  where  we  are  on  the 
darkest  night, 

And  do  all  the  book  work 
without  any  lights. 

I  call  for  my  pilot  and  buy  him 

cokes. 

I  always  laugh  at  his  corny 
jokes, 

And  once  in  a  while  when  his 
landings  are  rusty, 

I  come  through  with,  "Gawd, 
but  it's  gusty!" 

All  in  all  I'm  a  general 
stooge 

As  I  sit  on  the  right  with  the 
man  I  call  Scrooge. 

I  guess  you  think  that  is  past 
understanding 

But  maybe  some  day  he  will 
give  me  a  landing. 

— Anonymous 


Figure  4:  When  the  victim  is  lying  on  his  stomach,  expiration  is  produced  by  pressure  upon  the 
shoulder  blades  or  lower  ribs,  whichever  is  more  accessible.  Inspiration  is  achieved  by  relieving 
tne  pressure. 
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Captured  Germans  are  fairly  docile  but 
the  Jap,  believing  capture  to  be  worse 
than  death,  is  a  more  dangerous  prisoner. 
This  has  been  well  established  by  authori¬ 
ties  of  prisoner  of  war  camps  in  this 
country. 

Individually,  the  Hun  has  been  found 
to  be  more  intelligent,  a  fact  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  being  less  vicious  than  the 
Jap.  A  German,  once  he’s  licked,  knows 
he's  licked  and  surrenders.  His  life 
means  something  to  him.  Often  still 
filled  to  the  ears  with  Goebbels’  propa¬ 
ganda,  he  believes  that  some  day  Hitler 
will  triumph  and  he  will  be  turned  loose 
as  a  victor.  He  is  inclined  to  be  disturbed 
and  shocked  on  arriving  in  America 
safely.  He  had  thought  Nazi  U-boats 
were  sinking  every  ship.  He  also  is  upset 
because  New  York  is  all  in  one  piece. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  city  had  been 
bombed  often  by  German  planes. 

He  settles  down,  however,  and  ad-  , 
justs  himself  to  life  in  a  prison  camp.  He  j 
gives  up  with  pleasure  his  ersatz  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  complains  bitterly  because  he 
doesn't  get  as  many  American  brands  as 
he  would  like.  He  finds  the  food  better 
than  any  he  has  ever  eaten,  and  he  likes 
most  of  our  dishes  except  corn  which  he 
considers  strictly  for  pigs  and  chickens. 

Most  German  officers  apparently  feel  J 
duty-bound  to  escape,  and  they  make  a  I 
sort  of  game  of  it.  They  are  caught  [ 
quickly,  however,  and  none  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  away.  The  average  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  causes  no  trouble.  He  comes 
to  attention  automatically  and  carries  out 
orders  quickly.  All  prisoners  here  are  ; 
very  well-treated  and  those  who  have 
come  to  us  after  passing  through  the 
hands  of  our  Allies  are  even  rather  happy 
to  be  with  us.  It  is  not  that  they  were 
ill-treated,  but  merely  that  our  Allies 
have  not  as  much  food  or  space  or  time 
to  devote  to  prisoners  as  we  have.  In  the  ! 
large  camps  the  Nazi  doctors  help  in 
caring  for  their  own  men.  The  older  Ger¬ 
man  medicos  have  had  good  training,  and 
they  are  able  to  free  our  own  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  other  duties. 

Practically  none  of  these  things  apply 
to  Tojo.  In  the  first  place,  few  of  our  : 
Jap  prisoners  are  completely  well  men.  , 
Most  of  them  are  wounded,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  being  taken  prisoner. 
For  a  Jap  to  die  in  combat  is  fitting  and 
expected,  and  there  is  no  greater  dis¬ 
grace  than  capture.  So  he  remains  sullen  J 
and  refuses  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  S 
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environment  as  does  the  German.  He 
will  attempt  to  escape,  and  it  is  no  game 
for  him.  He  will  try  to  do  all  the  damage 
he  can.  If  he  knew  definitely  he  would 
be  killed  after  getting  out,  he  would  still 
try  to  do  so,  figuring  that  he,  too,  would 
get  some  killing  done  before  he  was 
stopped. 

An  odd  facet  of  the  Jap’s  psychology 
is  that  the  higher  and  better  educated 
the  officer,  the  greater  he  considers  his 
disgrace  in  being  captured  rather  than 
killed.  It  shows  a  sort  of  self-hypnosis. 
Some  of  these  men  were  educated  in  the 
United  States ;  they  understand  and  know 
the  myth  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  More 
than  that,  they  have  fostered  it  themselves 
to  hypnotize  the  Japanese  common  people 
into  making  bigger  and  bigger  sacrifices 
and  into  believing  there  is  no  higher 
honor  than  dying  for  the  emperor.  You 
would  think  the  officers  wouldn’t  fall  for 
their  own  line,  but  instead  they  are  like 
the  racetrack  tout  who  starts  a  rumor 
about  a  poor  horse  in  order  to  get  better 
odds  on  the  favorite  and  then  bets  on  the 
broken  down  dog  himself  when  he  hears 
his  own  rumors  repeated  to  him. 

The  Jap  is  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  and 
quarters  furnished  him  in  an  American 
prison  camp.  He  has  known,  before  this, 
only  a  low  scale  of  existence  and  he  wants 
to  keep  it.  He  wants  none  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  Western  civilization,  wants  his 
fish  heads  rather  than  roast  beef.  Japs 
obey  orders  reluctantly  and  seem  always 
to  be  dreaming  of,  and  laughing  to  them¬ 
selves  about,  the  day  when  the  tables  will 
be  turned  and  they  will  be  the  masters. 

Therefore,  the  Jap  prisoner  must  be 
guarded  carefully  and  seldom  trusted  to 
work  or  do  the  other  things  his  partners, 
the  Germans,  do  willingly.  Jap  doctors, 
some  of  them  who  have  attended  the 
finest  schools,  offer  very  little  help  in 
caring  for  their  own  men.  Their  priests 
go  among  them,  but  the  Japs  seem  in¬ 
different  even  to  them.  The  Jap  hates 
himself  only  slightly  less  than  us  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  and 
thus  denying  himself  a  most  honorable 
death.  His  family  and  his  country  con¬ 
sider  him  dead  anyway. 

The  kinship  between  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  appears  to  be  only  skin  deep; 
the  two  peoples  will  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  when 
placed  in  the  same  prison  camp.  They 
have  to  be  segregated  or  else  there  is 
trouble  between  them — a  strange  way  for 
friends  to  act. 

German  Paratroops.  The  Germans 
who  once  used  only  volunteers  —  pure 
German  and  staunch  Nazis  —  as  para¬ 
troops,  are  now  drafting  men  for  this 
service.  Morale  of  the  paratroops,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  fairly  high,  and  they  have 
been  doing  dangerous,  clever  work  in  re¬ 
cent  campaigns. 
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This  German  fighter  plane  carrying  rockets  beneath  each  wing  was  photo¬ 
graphed  from  a  P-47  of  the  8th  Air  Force  during  a  mission  over  Western  Europe. 


German  Fireworks.  The  Nazis  in  the 
last  few  months  have  brought  out  new 
kinds  of  bombs  and  rockets,  some  of 
them  radio-controlled,  which  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  considerable  German  scien¬ 
tific  research.  A  few  have  been  moder¬ 
ately  successful. 

Several  bomber  groups  in  raids  over 
Europe  have  reported  being  attacked  by 
planes  firing  rockets.  At  first,  bomber 
crews  weren’t  quite  sure  what  was  going 
on  because  they  would  see  shells  burst 
near  them  in  places  where  there  should 
have  been  no  flak.  Considerably  larger 
than  flak,  the  bursts  were  found  to  be 
coming  from  planes  which  stayed  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  our  bombers  and  lobbed 
rockets  at  the  formation.  So  far  they  have 
not  been  very  accurate. 

The  rockets,  something  like  mortar 
bombs,  are  usually  shot  from  tubes 
fastened  below  the  wings  or  below  the 
fuselage  of  two-engine  fighter  craft.  It  is 
possible  with  a  rocket  to  fire  a  quite 
heavy  shell  inasmuch  as  the  recoil  is 
slight,  and  the  only  problem  is  to  get  it 
away  from  the  plane  without  damage 
from  the  trail  of  the  rocket  fire. 

This  use  of  rocket  guns  on  planes  is 
not  new  except  that  heretofore  they  had 
been  used  primarily  in  air  operations 
against  ground  targets. 

The  Germans  also  have  been  using 


radio  -  controlled,  jet  -  propelled  glider 
bombs  and  radio-controlled,  armor-pierc¬ 
ing  bombs.,  The  glider  bombs  are  pro¬ 
pelled  by  liquid-fueled  jets  and  are 
usually  released  by  a  plane  flying  parallel 
to  its  target  a  few  thousand  feet  high  and 
three  to  five  miles  away. 

The  radio-controlled  bomb  has  large 
fins,  which  have  caused  some  persons  to 
confuse  it  with  a  glider.  It  is  released 
from  well  above  20,000  feet  and  the 
radio-control  is  designed  to  improve  ac¬ 
curacy  of  bombing  results. 

Both  the  glider  and  the  finned-bomb 
leave  trails  of  smoke,  or  at  night  carry 
lights,  so  the  bombardier  can  follow  their 
course.  The  plane  controlling  the  glider 
or  bomb  cannot  take  violent  evasive  ac¬ 
tion  while  controlling  the  projectile. 
Neither  can  be  controlled  to  any  fine  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  the  radio-control  is  effective  in 
correcting  the  trajectory  of  the  bomb,  and 
the  angle  of  flight  of  the  glider. 

Effective  defensive  measures  have  been 
developed.  In  the  case  of  glider  attacks, 
direct  fire  upon  the  bomb  as  well  as  upon 
the  parent  airplane  has  been  successful. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Kepner,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  8th  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand,  reported  in  mid-November  that 
the  record  against  rocket  planes  was  good. 
He  added  that  the  German  planes  carry¬ 
ing  rocket  guns  were  usually  twin-engine 


A  spilt  second  later,  accurate  fire  of  the  Thunderbolt  apparently 
set  off  one  of  the  rockets  and  the  Nazi  plane  burst  into  flames. 


craft  that  could  not  stand  up  to  our 
fighters.  Also,  he  said,  the  rocket  ap¬ 
paratus  cuts  down  the  speed  and  maneuv¬ 
erability  of  the  German  airplane,  making 
it  the  more  vulnerable  to  fighter  attack. 

Native  Policy.  The  Japs  have  a  policy 
toward  the  natives  of  the  countries  they 
run  over,  it  has  been  learned.  A  recent 
Jap  military  order  went: 

"Treatment  of  Natives: 

"Those  who  display  hostility  to  us 
should  be  disposed  of  rigorously  and 
without  mercy.  Those  who  submit  to  us 
should  be  governed  with  benevolence. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Australian 
government  has  shown  considerable  skill 
and  kindness  in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives.  This  is  a  point  that  calls  for 
careful  thought.” 

The  order  went  on  to  say  that  "the  na¬ 
tives”  have  a  strong  sense  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  and  that  "making  white  people 
work  before  their  eyes,  and  other  similar 
steps,  might  produce  good  results.” 

Hush!  Hush!  The  Germans,  they  have 
decided  all  by  themselves,  talk  too  much. 
Of  late  the  Nazi  leaders  have  been  telling 
their  troops  that  when  they  are  captured 
they  should  tell  only  their  names,  ranks 
and  numbers. 

One  order  to  troops  read:  "Before  be¬ 
ing  taken  prisoner,  or  on  the  way  to 
camp,  destroy  all  the  papers  you  have  on 
you  and  remember  that  you  are  forbidden 
to  keep  a  diary.”  Rommel  told  his  men, 
"By  proud  reserve  and  total  silence  the 
German  soldier  will  earn  respect  of  the 
enemy.” 

Just  in  case  the  German  soldiers  didn’t 
get  the  idea  the  first  time  such  orders 
were  issued,  they  have  been  told  that  any 
uncalled  for  chatting  they  do  after  they 
are  captured  will  result  in  reprisals  upon 
their  families — cousins,  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  wives  and  children.  An  old  Prus¬ 
sian  custom. 

LOOKED  Good.  The  Germans  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  trap  for  our  night  intruder 
raiders.  On  occasions  plane  lights  appear 
to  be  snaking  their  way  down  a  taxi-way 
but  a  strafing  attack  reveals  them  to  be 
mounted  on  a  boom  which  is  carried 
across  on  an  anti-aircraft  truck.  Another 
enemy  gag  employs  dummy  planes  which 
roll  down  the  runway  carrying  concealed 
anti-aircraft  guns.  These  guns  are  un¬ 
covered  and  fired  when  an  attacking  plane 
swoops  into  range. 

NlGHT  Flares.  When  Nazi  bombers  dis¬ 
cover  our  night  fighters  trailing  them 
they  sometimes  drop  a  sodium  delayed- 
fuze  bomb  whose  brilliant  light  greatly 
impairs  the  night  vision  of  the  fighter 
pilot.  To  counteract  the  effects,  night 
pilots  duck  into  the  cockpit  and  close 
their  eyes  until  the  glare  is  passed. 
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Barrage  That  Backfired.  Nearly  every 
great  RAF  night  raid  on  Germany  now 
meets  with  some  new  defensive  tactic 
tried  by  the  baffled  and  desperate  German 
high  command. 

When  a  very  powerful  force  of  bombers 
raided  the  twin  towns  of  Mannheim- 
Ludwigshaven  on  the  Upper  Rhine  re¬ 
cently,  the  Germans  abandoned  their  sky 
flare  which  they  had  tried  without  suc¬ 
cess  over  Berlin  a  few  nights  before.  In¬ 
stead,  they  tried  a  new  vertical  barrage. 
The  guns  were  fired  straight  up  into  the 
night  sky — fired  in  great  numbers,  too, 
for  the  bomber  crews  estimated  that  the 
batteries  had' been  doubled  since  they  last 
raided  the  twin  towns  early  in  August. 

Beyond  this  circle  of  exploding  steel, 
clear  sky  was  left  in  which  the  night 
flighters  could  prowl  and  intercept.  The 
tactic,  however,  was  a  failure.  The 
bombers  flew  through  the  barrage  as 
though  it  wasn’t  there.  They  dropped 
their  bombs,  silencing  guns  and  smashing 
searchlights.  It  took  the  bombers  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  complete  the  job. 
In  that  time  they  unloaded  1,500  tons  of 
high  explosives  and  fire-bombs  on  the 
factory  and  transport  center. 

The  Moth  and  the  Candle.  Our  pilots 
in  combat  zones  occasionally  have  ob¬ 
served  flares  while  coming  in  for  night 
landings  at  bases  near  water.  Several  of 
them  have  investigated,  only  to  be  shot 
down,  either  by  enemy  submarines  or 
ships  which  had  crept  in  close  to  shore 
and  fired  the  flares  to  attract  the  pilots. 
German  subs  have  used  flares,  too,  to  lure 
our  trans-oceanic  planes  within  range  of 
their  guns. 

Hari-Kari  vs.  Cigarettes.  Then  there’s 
the  case  of  a  Jap  captured  at  Salamaua. 
Before  landing  there  he  had  been  given  a 
hand  grenade  by  one  of  his  non-coms  and 
told  to  use  it  on  himself  in  case  he  was 
captured. 

When  caught,  he  was  faced  with  the 
decision  of  killing  himself,  or  never  re¬ 
turning  home,  for  he  was  convinced  that 
even  after  the  Japanese  are  defeated  in 
this  war  they  will  still  hang  on  to  their 
Shinto  traditions. 

Taken  to  Australia,  he  told  authorities 
he  would  like  to  stay  there  and  work  on 
a  farm.  One  of  the  reasons  he  gave  was 
that  the  Australians,  instead  of  killing 
him  as  his  non-com  said  they  would,  had 
given  him  cigarettes. 

REALISTIC.  During  a  raid,  a  decoy  "fac¬ 
tory”  in  Germany  actually  started  to  belch 
smoke  from  its  chimneys.  The  smoke  was 
of  a  different  color  than  that  of  the  smoke 
screen  the  enemy  was  using  at  the  time, 
making  the  factory  look  like  the  real 
thing.  Such  decoys  are  placed  in  areas 
with  much  the  same  topography  as  that 
of  the  actual  target. 
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KEEP  THEM  GUESSING 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

rul  he  must  like  to  fly  combat  missions. 
But  in  the  main,  it’s  a  pretty  grim  busi¬ 
ness.  It  gets  tough. 

There’s  no  place  for  arrogance  in  our 
fighter  squadrons.  The  fellow  who  knows 
it  all  doesn’t  last  long. 

If  you  haven’t  been  in  China,  you  can’t 
appreciate  the  marvelous  job  that  is  being 
done  by  General  Chennault.  Against 
odds  that  would  have  discouraged  most 
men,  he  has  developed  a  system  of  war¬ 
fare  that  the  military  historians  will  write 
books  about. 

General  Chennault  is  a  fighter  special¬ 
ist.  Principles  which  he  has  tested  and 
established  in  China  are  being  copied  all 
over  the  world. 

And  that  is  not  all.  As  commanding 
general  of  the  China  Task  Force  and 
more  recently  of  the  14th  Air  Force,  he 
has  done  more  than  any  other  American 
to  establish  good  relations  between  this 
country  and  China.  He  is  admired  by  all 
Chinese  people,  from  the  heads  of  the 
government  to  the  coolies  who  worked  as 
laborers  at  our  air  fields. 

The  Chinese  people  know,  as  we  know, 
that  he  has  delivered.  And  they  know, 
as  we  do  that  some  day  we’ll  smear  the 
Tap.  ☆ 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  59 

1.  (d)  Skytrain. 

2.  (c)  Entire  formation  in  a  single  line 
across. 

3.  (b)  $75  monthly  plus  $1  a  day  for 
subsistence. 

4.  (d)  Group  Captain. 

5.  (b)  A  passenger  riding  with  the 
pilot  in  a  single  place  fighter. 

6.  (c)  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

7.  (a)  True. 

8.  (b)  Maj.  Gen.  B.  M.  Giles. 

9.  (d)  Navigators  to  take  celestial  ob¬ 
servations. 

10.  (d)  Four-engine  transport. 

11.  (c)  Tell  the  enemy  only  your  name, 
rank  and  serial  number. 

12.  (b)  1,150. 

13.  Ceiling  And  Visibility  Unlimited. 

14.  (c)  Navigate  along  the  radio  range 
from  one  twilight  zone  to  the  other. 

15.  (d)  Northeastern  New  Guinea. 

16.  (a)  An  instrument  for  indicating 
existence  of  wind  and  showing  its 
direction. 

17.  (d)  Geraniums. 

18.  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

19.  (d)  Women’s  Airforce  Service  Pilots. 

20.  (a)  True. 
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as  a  result  of  that  ac¬ 
cident.  A  scared  In¬ 
dian  knocked  the  top 
off  his  charcoal  pot 
and  burned  all  the 
hair  from  his  head. 

This  air  hub  of 
India  is  also  a  great 
place  for  reunions. 
Transient  brothers 
meet  there,  old  class¬ 
mates  cuff  each  other 
in  startled  recogni¬ 
tion,  barracks  buddies 
encounter  each  other 
again,  and  even  fath¬ 
ers  and  sons  are 
brought  together  for 
a  brief  hour.  It’s  a 
very  busy  place,  too. 
For  eight  months 
Tech.  Sgt.  Bill  Dav¬ 
enport  has  been 
meaning  to  look  up  a 
cousin  of  his  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
field. 
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Hero's  Role 

Only  seconds  remained  before  a  forma¬ 
tion  of  Allied  bombers  were  to  leave  an 
Italian  base  to  bomb  Colvi  Vecchia,  a 
strongly  fortified  village  held  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  bombers  were  to  attack  in  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  wipe  out  the  Nazis. 
While  safety  belts  were  being  adjusted 
and  the  engines  gunned  for  the  take-off,  a 
colonel  dashed  out  from  the  operations 
tent  and  yelled  "Hold  it!  A  brigade  of 
British  troops  has  entered  Colvi  Vecchia." 

An  American  carrier  pigeon  named  GI 
Joe  had  just  sailed  into  the  airbase  with 
a  message  which  cancelled  the  flight  and 
averted  possible  disaster.  Blue-and-white 
Joe  of  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  credited 
with  one  of  the  outstanding  pigeon  flights 
of  the  war.  During  his  most  important 


General  Arnold  has  released  to  the 
nation  a  detailed  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  on  the  progress  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  during  two  years  of  war.  It  is 
a  document  that  pays  tribute  to  person¬ 
nel  of  the  AAF  and  the  "one  hundred 
and  thirty  million  people"  who  have  been 
responsible  for  "the  building  of  what  is 
now  the  world’s  largest  air  force.” 

But  General  Arnold  warns  that  the  big¬ 
gest  battles  in  the  air  and  on  land  are  yet 
to  be  fought. 

In  revealing  that  the  AAF  has  grown 
to  approximately  2,385,000  officers  and 
men  as  of  January  1,  1944,  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  explains  that  as  the  war 
continues  emphasis  will  naturally  shift 
from  the  training  of  vast  numbers  of  new 
men  to  the  training  of  replacements  and 
to  increasing  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  men  already  in  the  service. 

General  Arnold’s  report  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  regarding  our  air  war  effort  in 
broad  outline  rather  than  attempt  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effort  in  terms  of  isolated  missions. 

"It  is  the  overall  cost  to  us,  in  relation 
to  our  ability  to  bear  that  cost,  measured 
against  the  overall  result  and  the  enemy’s 
ability  to  endure  that  result,  which  must 
decide  for  or  against  the  resolute  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  military  campaign,”  General 
Arnold  emphasizes. 

"To  a  question  posed  in  those  terms, 
there  is  only  one  answer.  We  will  not 
falter.” 

The  Hub 

Not-  far  from  the  ancient  temples  in 
India  is  an  airdrome  so  modern  that  the 
comic  strips  are  up  to  date  and  so  cosmo¬ 
politan  that  the  poker  games  are  cluttered 
and  complicated  with  greenbacks,  yens 
and  rupees.  It’s  the  spot  where  ferry 
pilots  swap  tales  of  life  in  the  States  with 
combat  pilots  and  their  stories  about  the 
Japs. 


From  the  tail  of  a  tow-plane  the  YCS- 
13,  our  largest  in-production  glider,  looks 
like  this.  The  craft  is  primarily  an  equip¬ 
ment  carrier.  [See  Technique,  Page  54.) 


This  airport,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Hub,  is  the  spot  where  new  planes  are 
exchanged  for  the  battle-scarred  veterans 
being  retired  to  the  States,  and  where  the 
boys  from  China  stock  up  on  candy  and 
chewing  gum  and  gorge  themselves  on 
the  most  successfully  Americanized  food 
between  Kansas  City  and  Chungking.  For 
Americans  the  Hub  is  the  best  place  to 
fill  in  on  what’s  happening  back  at  home, 
and  for  those  who  like  to  analyze  their 
news  it  is  the  greatest  rumor  generating 
plant  in  southeastern  Asia. 

Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  planes 
pass  through  with  important  personnel 
and  rush  cargo.  In  more  than  15,000 
such  take-offs  and  landings  there  has  been 
but  one  fatal  accident,  that  when  a 
Chinese  pilot  crashed  due  to  engine  fail¬ 
ure.  According  to  our 
staff  correspondent  in 
the  C-B-I  theatre,  the 
AAF  legal  depart¬ 
ment  is  still  ponder- 
over  a  suit  filed 
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mission  he  flew  twenty  miles  in  exactly 
twenty  minutes. 

Pencil  Pushin' 

If  we  have  any  particular  hobby  it  is 
singing  the  praises  of  the  unsung.  And 
for  that  reason  we  have  taken  warmly  to 
a  letter  from  Staff  Sgt.  Sol  P.  Freedman 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Freedman  writes: 

"You  deal  out  reams  of  information  on 
our  AAF  general  staff,  page  after  page 
about  peashooter,  heavy  and  biscuit 
bomber  pilots  and  crewman,  and  last  but 
not  least  you  give  the  praise  that  our 
grease  monkeys  deserve.  All  this  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  my  own  line  of  thinking, 
because  without  these  men  doing  their 
jobs  in  all  theatres  of  operations  our  Air 
Force  could  not  have  attained  the  promi¬ 
nence  it  has  in  so  short  a  time.  But — the 
poor  old  pencil  pusher  never  gets  a 
break.” 

Before  continuing  the  sergeant’s  letter 
let  us  say  that  he  has  struck  a  responsive 
chord.  Modestly  we  want  to  note  that  we 
have  belabored  the  noble  pencil  some¬ 
what  ourselves.  In  fact,  we  are  now 
checked  out  on  both  the  speedy  Eagle 
"Sunbeam” — 117,  and  the  Dixon  "Fed¬ 
eral”  1055  No.  2  (soft  lead)  ;  and  even 
prior  to  that  we  fooled  around  with  an 
all-wood  Ticonderoga  and  the  heavily 
armored  Eversharp.  So,  since  the  sergeant 
has  set  down  a  swell  compliment  for  pen¬ 
cil  pushers,  we  are  happy  to  continue  it 
here. 

"Honest,  Mr.  Editor,  it’s  no  picnic  for 
so-called  white  collar  men  out  here.  Each 
time  the  Allies  get  an  advanced  base  these 
clerks  go  right  along  with  the  bombers. 
The  orderly  room  men,  operations,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  engineering  clerks  are  always 
on  that  advance  echelon  helping  to  build 
up  a  new  base.  Did  you  ever  type  a 
letter,  or  memorandum,  in  a  tent,  with  the 
wind  blowing  everything  around,  in  eight 
copies?  Did  you  pay  the  men  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month,  yes,  even  over  here? 
Did  you  see  that  the  officers  got  their  per- 
diem  and  did  you  ever  have  the  CO  storm 
into  the  operations  tent  and  want  to  know 
why  in  hell  he  wasn’t  given  credit  for 
twelve  hours  this  month?  And  while  on 
the  subject  you  might  give  just  a  little 
credit  to  the  ’ground’  adjutant,  the  supply 
officer,  and  all  the  rest  who  do  a  mighty 
fine  job  making  the  squadron  click.” 

That’s  what  we  think,  too.  And  why 
doesn’t  some  pencil  pusher  write  us  an 
orderly  room  adventure  story? 

Scholarship  Fund 

The  4th  Air  Force  Fund,  to  insure 
an  education  for  the  children  of  men  who 
meet  death  while  in  the  service,  has  been 
set  up  by  officers’  wives  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Lynd,  wife  of 
the  commanding  general.  In  conjunction 
with  the  AAF  Aid  Society  the  fund  will 
be  used  primarily  for  the  education  of  de¬ 
pendents  of  personnel  who  have  at  any 
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These  pictures  of  destruction  reveal  the  havoc  spread  by  our  bombing  planes  over  land  and  sea. 
The  black,  swirling  column  of  smoke  rose  4,000  feet  into  the  air  after  a  flight  of  B-2&S  scored  direct 
hits  on  fuel  storage  dumps  at  Chievres,  France.  The  concussion  from  the  bombs,  multiplied  many 
times  by  the  exploding  petroleum,  bounced  the  raiding  planes  around  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  ft. 


Here  again  our  aerial  wreckers  do  a  job  on  the  Capodichino  Airfield  in  Italy.  The  destruction  was 
accomplished  by  forty  tons  of  bombs  dropped  from  B- 1 7s  despite  hampering  weather  conditions. 
Hangars,  field  installations  and  planes  were  reduced  to  shambles.  The  attack  took  place  back  on 
September  6  and  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  Salerno  landings.  With  receipt  of  ground  pictures 
lagging  behind  aerial  shots,  this  photograph  has  just  come  in  from  the  Mediterranean  theatre. 
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time  been  members  of  the  4th  Air  Force, 
but  have  become  casualties;  this  either  as 
scholarships  or  supplementing  education 
of  dependents  to  be  self-supporting.  A 
child  may  accept  with  pride  a  scholarship 
from  this  fund,  coupled  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  came  from  those  with  whom 
his  father  served. 

"The  fund  is  our  assurance  to  all  our 
people  and  their  children  that  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  future  will  not  be  without 
hope  for  those  who  may  be  left  behind  in 
a  post-war  world,’’  Mrs.  Lynd  explained. 

Little  Lucy 

On  the  scroll  of  honorable  planes 
which  is  sure  to  be  drawn  up  after  this 
fracas  is  over,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
place  for  Little  Lucy,  the  cub.  That  little 
girl  has  certainly  had  herself  a  time. 

Most  famous  of  all  the  "grasshoppers” 
in  the  Mediterranean  theatre  (right  now 
she’s  got  1,500  flying  hours  behind  her), 
she  has  given  up  all  thoughts  of  active 
combat  and  has  settled  back  to  taxi  work 
on  a  Sicilian  airfield.  After  all,  dogfights 
with  those  ME  109s  get  on  your  nerves 
after  a  year. 

Little  Lucy  was  the  first  American  air¬ 
craft  to  alight  on  French  soil  during  the 
North  African  landings.  From  sixty  miles 
at  sea  she  took  off  from  a  carrier — the 
first  of  her  type  to  ever  attempt  such  a 
stunt — and  flew  into  a  Fedala  airport, 
just  north  of  Casablanca.  Lucy  really 
came  in  with  guns  blazing — at  her.  It 
was  like  this: 

About  five  minutes  before  she  arrived, 
three  Jerry  planes  had  swept  over  and 
thoroughly  bombed  and  strafed  the  field. 
Consequently,  our  ack-ack  crews,  seeing 
Lucy,  and  being  unprepared  for  such  a 
little  bug  to  lead  the  American  invasions, 
let  go  at  her  with  everything  they  had, 
just  to  make  sure.  Lucy,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  it  all  in  a  day’s  work  and  glided 
in  without  a  scratch.  A  little  less  calm 
about  the  whole  business  was  Maj.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gordon  of  Rural  Hill,  N.  C.,  her 
pilot. 

Standing  on  the  field  were  members  of 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  who,  delighted 
with  her  cool  performance,  promptly 
made  her  an  honorary  member.  She  still 
belongs,  and  she  wouldn’t  think  of  going 
out  without  her  famous  Indian  head  in¬ 
signia. 

Lucy  knew  exactly  what  it  was  all 
about  in  the  African  campaign,  but  it  was 
in  Sicily  that  she  really  got  cracking.  She 
was  a  beginning-to-end  veteran  of  the 
Island  'do’ — and  in  that  time  she  flew  a 
hundred  combat  missions,  not  to  mention 


Bombs  from  a  low-flying  B-24  laid  diagonally 
across  the  bow  of  this  1,500-ton  Jap  transport 
sent  the  heavily  laden  vessel  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Pacific.  Note  the  bomb  pattern  leading 
into  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  One  bomb  has 
forced  up  the  water  into  a  white  geyser,  and  has 
caved  in  the  hull.  Another  bomb  struck  amid¬ 
ships  an  instant  before  this  picture  was  taken. 
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scores  of  less  hazardous  trips.  Her  760 
pounds  of  plywood,  canvas  and  tubing 
was  a  familiar  sight  over  enemy  territory, 
as  she  hung  around  directing  artillery  and 
anti-tank  fire.  Oh,  she  was  certainly  a 
gal-of-all  work.  In  the  morning  she 
might  correct  a  battery’s  range,  and  in 
the  afternoon  lug  a  general  or  a  spare 
part  wherever  he  (or  it)  wanted  to 
go. 

Now,  in  a  sort  of  semi  and  luxurious 
retirement,  Lucy  isn’t  the  naive  maiden 
she  was  on  the  September  morning  in 
1942  when  she  tumbled  off  the  assembly 
line.  She  has  become,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
international  siren,  for  it  cannot  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  Lucy  never  met  with  misad¬ 
venture.  Certainly  she  had  her  good 
times,  and  her  bad  times,  as  who  does 
not,  and  at  the  moment  her  inner  working 
can  best  be  described  as  helter  skelter. 

For  instance,  her  present  landing  gear 
was  compounded  from  an  ME- 109  and  a 
French  bomber,  and  her  instrument  panel 
shows  souvenirs  from  chance  meeting, 
with  a  P-38,  a  P-39,  a  P-40  and  an  ar¬ 
mored  half  track.  (That  last  took  quite  a 
bit  of  explaining  to  the  boys  who  knew 
her  well.)  She  has  scrounged  unused 
glass  from  another  P-40,  she  has  tubing 
from  a  French  fighter,  aad — to  get  down¬ 
right  clinical  about  the  whole  thing — her 
tail  assembly  was  a  gift  from  a  cracked 
up  jeep. 

But,  please,  don’t  think  you  can  em¬ 
barrass  Little  Lucy.  She  flies  through  the 
Sicilian  air  with  the  ease  of  a  virtuous 
girl  who  has  just  been  delivered  from 
the  factory. 


L’enyoi 

We  have  just  learned  with  regret  that 
the  B-17  radio  operator-gunner  who 
wrote  the  lilting  verses  of  "Lightnings  In 
The  Sky”  (December  Air,  Force)  has 
failed  to  return  from  a  mission  over  Italy. 
We  think  he  contributed  one  of  the  slick¬ 
est  poems  we  have  ever  used  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Remember  the  first  verse: 

Ob,  Hedy  Lamarr  is  a  beautijul  gal 

And  Madeline  Carroll  is,  too; 

But -you’ll  find,  if  you  query,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  theory 

Amongst  any  bomber  creiv. 

Lor  the  loveliest  thing  of  which  one 
could  sing 

( This  side  of  the  Heavenly  Gates') 

Is  no  blonde  or  brunette  of  the 
Hollywood  set, 

But  an  escort  of  P-38s. 

Everything's  Relative 

Ordnance  men  love  guns  and  take  great 
pride  in  caring  for  their  armament.  They 
jealously  guard  their  equipment  from  all 
types  of  abuse  and  consider  any  damage  to 
ordnance  a  sad  commentary  on  military 
efficiency.  We  especially  like  a  story 
emphasizing  this  deep  devotion  which 
came  to  us  from  Lieut.  Frederic  Kohn  of 
the  4th  Fighter  Command. 

A  flight  of  P-38s  returned  to  their 
home  base  one  morning  and  were  particu¬ 
larly  jubilant  as  they  walked  toward  the 
Intelligence  Office  to  report  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  interception  of  Germans.  One  of 
the  young  men  was  unusually  happy  be¬ 
cause  he  had  knocked  down  one  ME- 109, 
two  Macchis  and  one  JLJ-52,  all  within 


two  and  a  half  minutes.  This  individual 
was  Lieut.  James  (Country)  Rivers. 

While  the  exuberant  pilots  were  being 
interviewed  by  Intelligence,  an  officer  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  stormed  into 
the  room  and  demanded:  "Where’s  Riv¬ 
ers?” 

Rivers  identified  himself  and  the  ord¬ 
nance  man  shouted,  "Rivers,  how  often 
do  we  have  to  tell  you  how  to  shoot  guns? 
You  have  burned  out  four  barrels.”  There 
was  a  brief  silence  before  another  lieu¬ 
tenant  protested,  "But  Rivers  knocked 
down  four  planes.” 

The  ordnance  man  was  not  to  be  side-  1 
tracked  by  any  such  evasion,  however.  His 
righteous  anger  had  been  aroused.  Four 
gun  barrels  had  been  burned  out  and  that 
was  a  serious  matter.  Waving  the  expla¬ 
nation  aside  he  turned  again  to  Rivers.  [ 
"I  don’t  care  how  many  planes  you 
knocked  down,”  he  said.  "What  I  care 
about  is  that  four  barrels  are  junk.  You 
guys  will  have  to  learn  to  shoot  in  short 
bursts — not  long  bursts.  You  are  destroy¬ 
ing  valuable  property.” 

Personal  Affairs 

A  Personal  Affairs  Division  has  been 
set  up  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  | 
Staff,  Personnel,  to  discharge  Army 
Emergency  Relief  functions  within  the  |: 
Army  Air  Forces.  j 

With  generally  the  same  duties  as  those 
formerly  exercised  by  the  AAF  Branch 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  the  new  divi¬ 
sion  administers  a  program  which  in¬ 
cludes: 

1.  Development  and  administration  of 


Two  aerial  bombs  crippled  this  important  railroad  bridge  located  near  Giulianova,  Italy,  95  miles  from 
Rome.  With  these  direct  hits,  American  flyers  caused  enough  damage  to  halt  the  movement  of  Ger¬ 
man  supplies  across  the  span  and  to  cause  the  enemy  to  reroute  an  important  line  of  transportation. 


Sap  .  *’  ! 
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the  AER  program  within  the  AAF. 

2.  Assistance  to  AAF  personnel  and 
their  dependents  regarding  their  personal 
affairs  and  problems. 

3.  Assistance  to  AAF  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment,  re-employment,  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation. 

The  AAF  Branch  of  AER  remains  as  a 
branch  of  the  new  division.  Its  duty  will 
be  to  administer  and  supervise  the  AER 
program  within  the  AAF  as  it  applies  to 
loans  and  grants,  fiscal  and  accounting 
activities,  handling  of  field  office  reports, 
requisitioning  and  allotment  of  AER 
funds,  and  the  accounting  and  collection 
of  loans. 

Other  branches  are: 

Advice  and  Claims  Branch,  which  as¬ 
sists  personnel  in  personal  affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  allotments,  allowances  and  other  pay 
from  the  government. 

Placement  and  Education  Branch, 
which,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Redistribution  Center  and  other  agencies, 
helps  AAF  personnel  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  in  obtaining  employment. 

Women’s  Volunteer  Branch,  which 
organizes  and  supervises  activities  of  vol¬ 
unteer  women’s  units  for  such  services  as 
visiting  homes  of  AAF  personnel,  arrang¬ 
ing  for  hospitalization,  establishing  day 
nurseries,  and  providing  clerical  assist¬ 
ance. 

Personal  affairs  officers  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  most  continental  AAF  stations 
to  handle  field  activities  of  this  kind. 
Many  overseas  commanders  have  named 
personal  affairs  officers.  However,  all 
AAF  personnel  have  been  authorized  to 
correspond  directly  with  the  Chief,  Per¬ 
sonal  Affairs  Division,  Headquarters 
AAF,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Collier  Trophy 

General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
been  awarded  the  Collier  Trophy  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  aviation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  This  cherished  award 
in  aeronautics  was  presented  to  General 
Arnold  at  a  dinner  honoring  Orville 
Wright  and  commemorating  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  historic  day  when  the 
Wright  brothers  made  the  first  flight  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine.  The  trophy  is 
given  "for  the  greatest  achievement  in 
aviation  in  America,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
actual  use  during  the  preceding  year.” 
This  was  the  32nd  year  the  award  had 
been  made. 

Magic  Words 

The  presence  of  unidentified  overalls  in 
Mrs.  Murphy’s  chowder  has  been  shouted 
over  the  wide  waters  of  the  central  Paci¬ 
fic  by  the  crew  of  a  Liberator  operating 
over  the  Gilbert  Islands.  This  Gaelic  bal¬ 
lad,  in  fact,  has  become  something  of  a 
hymn  to  the  crew  (Continued  on  Page  62) 
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Flexible  gunnery  has  been 
worked  out  to  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  formula,  a  system  called 
'position  firing'  which  is 
based  upon  speed,  course,  air 
density,  deflection  and  many 
other  factors.  Despite  these 
calculations  it  is  much  simpler 
and  more  accurate  than  older 
sighting  methods. 


IF  the  man  behind  the  gun  can’t  protect 
his  plane  from  enemy  fighters,  the 
world’s  best  pilots,  bombardiers  and  navi¬ 
gators  are  rendered  useless.  There  is  no 
denying  the  importance  of  flexible  gun¬ 
nery  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mis¬ 
sion,  and  statistics  from  the  combat  areas 
are  backing  up  that  fact. 

We  also  are  more  than  ever  aware  of 
the  difficult  and  complicated  task  facing 
the  gunner.  The  bombardier,  for  example, 
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aims  at  a  stationary  target  from  a  plane 
being  held  on  a  straight  and  steady  bomb¬ 
ing  run.  But  the  gunner  is  firing  from  a 
platform  moving  250  miles  an  hour  in 
«ay  direction  and  trying  to  hit  an  object 
nloving  perhaps  350  miles  an  hour  in  a 
diSerent  direction. 

livery  schoolboy  knows  that  a  hunter 
haslto  aim  slightly  in  front  of  a  flying 
duel* — has  to  "lead”  it — to  allow  for  the 
mistamce  the  duck  will  have  flown  by  the 
timefhe  bullet  reaches  it.  He  also  knows 
that  lif  a  newsboy  on  a  bicycle  aims 
direclly  at  the  customer’s  porch  when  he 
throws  a  rolled  newspaper,  it  won’t  land 
on  me  porch  but  probably  in  the  bushes 
nexldoor  because  he  has  failed  to  allow 
for  f he  forward  motion  of  the  bicycle. 

gut  these  factors  together,  boost  the 
sjyed  up  to  hundreds  of  miles  an  hour, 
Ijk  the  directions  be  forward,  backward, 
jTp,  down,  toward  you,  away  from  you,  or 
f iny  combination  of  these  directions,  and 
pou  get  the  beginnings  of  an  idea  of  the 
gunner’s  job. 

The  problem  is  not  easy.  Nor  is  it  im¬ 
possible. 

Good  minds  went  to  work  on  it  long 
ago.  What  it  would  take,  all  agreed, 
would  be  a  means  of  simplifying  the  gun¬ 
ner’s  sighting  methods.  The  task  was 
undertaken  simultaneously  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  mathematicians,  who  took  a 
system  developed  by  the  RAF,  refined  it, 
and  came  up  with  something  interesting. 

In  Detroit,  a  Navy  consultant  worked 
on  it.  At  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
the  Ordnance  Department  provided  new 
ballistic  tables  and  then  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Defense  Council  worked  on  it.  In 
North  Africa,  three  operations  analysts 
with  the  9th  Air  Force  developed  an 
improved  sighting  system  and  checked  its 
results  in  actual  combat. 

What  these  experts  did  was  to  work  out 
the  complicated  mathematical  formulas 
governing  the  relation  between  the  bomb¬ 
er’s  direction  and  speed  and  the  enemy 
fighter’s  course  and  speed.  Then  they  cal¬ 
culated  the  amount  of  lead,  or  deflection, 
which  the  gunner  had  to  allow  to  hit  the 
fighter  at  any  instant  of  attack.  To  do 
that,  they  had  to  make  exact  allowances 
for  the  bomber’s  speed,  the  muzzle  veloc¬ 
ity  of  its  machine  guns,  the  varying  den¬ 
sity  of  the  air  at  different  altitudes,  the 
direction  of  the  fighter  with  relation  to 
the  bomber’s  line  of  flight,  and  the  fight¬ 
er’s  speed  and  range. 

Despite  all  these  variable  factors,  the 
brain  trusters  working  independently  in 
Michigan,  Maryland  and  North  Africa 
came  up  with  essentially  the  same  equa¬ 
tion  for  calculating  deflection.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  were  formidable,  but  the  answers 
— and  the  answers  are  the  gunner’s  con¬ 
cern — are  surprisingly  simple.  The  result 
is  a  system  known  as  "position  firing.”  It 
is  a  development  of  great  significance. 
And  the  beauty  of  position  firing  is  that 
it  is  both  simpler  and  more  accurate  than 


the  older  sighting  methods.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  doctrine  that  while  every  enemy 
fighter  is  dangerous  and  needs  watching, 
he  becomes  most  dangerous  and  at  the 
same  time  easiest  to  hit  when  he  starts 
a  direct  attack.  To  hit  your  bomber,  he 
must  keep  aiming  at  the  spot  where  his 
target  will  be  by  the  time  his  bullets  get 
there.  To  keep  aiming  at  this  spot,  he 
must  fly  in  a  slight  curve.  This  is  called 
the  pursuit  curve. 

roadly  defined,  position  firing  is  a 
method  of  calculating  lead  or  deflection 
based  on  the  enemy  fighter’s  angle  of  at¬ 
tack  and  the  subsequent  angles  along  a 
pursuit  curve  which  the  enemy  fighter 
must  follow  to  get  continuous  hits  on 
you.  More  simply,  it  is  a  system  by  which 
the  gunner’s  deflections  are  figured  out 
for  him  in  advance;  he  comes  to  use 
these  calculations  almost  automatically. 

As  the  enemy  fighter  flies  along  the 
pursuit  curve,  he  slides  in  toward  the  tail 
of  the  bomber  he  is  attacking.  Because 
this  curve  is  predictable,  the  fighter  be¬ 
comes  vulnerable  to  the  fire  of  the  gunner 
who  understands  the  principle  that  the 
forward  speed  of  his  own  plane  is  added 
to  the  speed  of  his  bullet.  The  bullet 
keeps  this  forward  speed  no  matter  what 
the  direction  of  the  aim — above,  below 
or  to  either  side. 

The  drag  of  the  air  on  the  bullet  is,  of 
course,  another  factor.  This  air  resistance 
we  used  to  call  trail;  now  we  call  it  what 
it  really  is:  bullet  slow-down.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  some  shots,  but  not  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the 
gunner’s  own  airplane  on  the  direction  of 
the  bullet. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  principle  of 
bullet  slow-down  may  be  disregarded. 
The  gunner  should  fully  understand  this 
factor.  The  combined  effects  of  bullet 
slow-down  and  of  the  forward  motion  of 
the  gunner’s  own  airplane  sometimes  lead 
to  faulty  observation  by  the  gunner. 
Many,  having  observed  the  behavior  of  a 
tracer  bullet  fired  from  an  airplane,  will 
argue  that  it  moves  in  a  curve.  This  is  an 
optical  illusion;  it  does,  indeed,  appear  to 
curve  in  the  direction  opposite  that  of  the 
airplane  from  which  it  is  fired.  Actually, 
except  for  the  downward  curve  caused  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  the  bullet  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  The  explanation  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  bullet  loses  speed  as  it 
flies,  while  the  airplane  from  which  it  is 
fired  continues  to  move  at  constant  speed. 
If  the  relative  speed  of  the  airplane  and 
that  of  the  bullet  remained  constant,  the 
bullet’s  path  would  appear  to  be  the 
straight  line  that  it  is.  Gunners,  therefore, 
must  not  rely  on  tracers  to  disclose  the 
behavior  of  their  fire.  What  the  gunner 
sees  as  his  tracer  flies  out  into  space  may 
not  be  in  line  with  the  facts. 

Ways  of  teaching  the  new  system  of 
gunnery  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Instructors  School  (Flexible  Gunnery)  at 
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Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  and  these  instruction 
methods  are  being  passed  along  to  AAF 
gunnery  schools.  Existing  training  devices 
like  the  Waller  trainer,  in  which  the  gun¬ 
nery  student  bangs  away  with  an  electric 
gun  at  movies  of  fighter  planes  projected 
on  the  inside  of  a  spherical  screen,  are  be¬ 
ing  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  position 
firing.  Brand  new  practice  gadgets,  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  fire  real  ammu¬ 


nition  from  a  real  turret  at  model  air¬ 
planes  and  hit  a  target  only  if  he  has  used 
the  right  deflection,  are  being  devised. 

An  animated  movie,  which  will  make 
the  theory  of  position  firing  almost  as 
easy  to  understand  as  Mickey  Mouse,  is 
in  the  works.  So  is  the  new  Gunner’s 
Information  File,  a  looseleaf  textbook  that 
will  combine  pictures  and  drawings  with 
a  simple  text  to  teach  position  firing,  as 


well  as  the  complicated  workings  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  turrets.  A  pictorial  man¬ 
ual,  written  in  terms  simple  enough  for  a 
fifth  grader  to  grasp,  is  being  distributed. 

The  men  who  know  gunnery  best  are 
confident  that  the  AAF  soon  will  have 
thousands  of  aerial  Annie  Oakleys  who 
will  be  able  to  push  the  fighters-downed- 
to-bombers-downed  ratio  up  to  the  point 
where  it  belongs  and  keep  it  there, 


You  will  miss 


YOU 

LEAD 

HERE  .  BULLET  GOES  HERE 


Here  is  your 
best  chance 
to  hit  him 


AS  HE  FLIES' 

ALONG  PURSUIT 

Curve  he  slides 
toward  your  tail 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  HERE 
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VIERMOTORIGES  KAMPFFLUGZEUG  BOEING  B.  17.  F.  "FORTRESS  II 


The  German  conception  of  the  B-17  is  shown  in  this 
diagram,  a  photographic  copy  of  a  captured  Nazi 
drawing  of  the  airplane's  firepower,  location  of  guns 
and  their  maneuvering  range,  fuel  tanks,  armored 
points  and  vulnerable  points.  W.  E.  Beall,  engineer¬ 
ing  vice-president  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Company, 
Seattle,  brought  the  original  back  from  England. 


&***m***thtt«  * 


The  Germans  are  up  to  strange  tricks 
with  captured  B-17s.  Our  pilots  have  re¬ 
ported  several  instances  of  unidentified 
17s  appearing  in  their  formations  or  stay¬ 
ing  out  of  range  to  one  side  of  one  of  our 
flights. 

The  Nazis  are  said  to  have  formed  spe¬ 
cial  units  called  "Flying  Fortress  Staffeln” 
which  fly  captured  and  rebuilt  B-17s. 
They  engage  in  mock  air  battles  with 
Nazi  fighters  and.  attempt  to  work  out 


ROLL  Over.  One  pilot  in  from  the  South 
Pacific  stresses  the  fact  that  Jap  fighters 
usually  fly  a  loose  formation  and  because 
of  this  can  be  spotted  from  some  distance. 
Too,  they  have  a  trick  of  making  a  slow 
roll  at  intervals.  Our  pilot  believes  they 
do  this — which  slows  down  the  highly 
maneuverable  Zero  very  little — so  they 
can  see  if  anything  is  below  them. 

He  says  that  their  bombers,  however, 
always  fly  a  tight  formation  no  matter 
what  happens.  In  one  case,  a  flight  of  our 
P-39s  was  flashed  word  that  eleven  Jap 
bombers  were  heading  for  one  of  our 
bases.  Our  fighters  struck  at  about  12,000 
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new  tactics  which  will  give  their  fighters 
more  of  a  chance  against  our  big  bombers. 

Only  crews  who  speak  perfect  English 
are  chosen  to  man  the  bombers.  To  make 
things  as  real  as  possible  the  members  of 
the  Flying  Fortress  Staffeln  have  nothing 
to  do  with  other  German  airmen,  and 
have  contact  with  the  regular  Luftwaffe 
only  through  liaison  officers. 

They  plan  their  tactics  with  great  se¬ 
crecy  and  try  to  act  like  Americans.  After 


feet  and  knocked  down  two.  The  Japs 
moved  up  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  and  they 
were  picked  off  until  only  one  was  left. 
He  landed  on  one  of  our  strips  and  was 
captured. 

Japs  Take  to  Water.  Transportation 
seems  always  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
Japanese  who  are  really  extended  in  that 
department.  Of  late  they  have  been  using 
any  kind  of  water  carrier  they  can  get — 
barges,  sailing  vessels,  sampans,  anything. 

They  have  been  arming  many  of  them 
so  as  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  escort 
vessels.  One  bomber  pilot  reported  that  a 


each  "battle”  the  liaison  officer  makes  a 
long  report  to  the  fighter  group,  pointing 
out  mistakes  and  making  suggestions. 

The  Germans  also  have  been  using 
"Kommandos,”  whose  job  is  to  recover 
allied  aircraft  still  fit  for  use.  The  ''Kom¬ 
mandos”  are  mechanics  who  have  worked 
abroad.  They  dismantle  planes  which  can 
be  of  use  again,  and  the  parts  are  sent  to 
a  special  factory  which  supplies  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortress  Staffeln. 


barge  he  attacked  opened  up  on  him  with 
antiaircraft  and  machine  gun  fire.  Until 
recently,  the  Japs  had  not  put  guns  on 
barges,  but  it  looks  now  as  though  any¬ 
thing  they  have  carrying  waterborne 
freight  is  likely  to  be  armed. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Japs  are  now 
hauling  freight  in  anything  that  will  float 
is  that  we  have  been  getting  a  lot  of  their 
good  merchant  ships.  They  changed  tactics 
on  the  supply  run  between  Buka  and 
Rabaul,  and  began  using  smaller  vessels. 
They  were  difficult  targets  and  if  one  was 
hit  the  loss  in  tonnage  was  lighter  than 
when  a  large  ship  was  sunk.  They  also 
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began  sending  lone  ships  out  of  Rabaul, 
making  a  fast  run  and  presenting  a  less 
valuable  target  than  a  large  convoy. 

Nice  Fellows.  A  man,  not  a  belligerent, 
who  lived  on  a  Jap-held  island,  and  who 
recently  escaped,  has  some  interesting 
tales  about  Jap  army  life.  From  his  talk, 
it  would  appear  that  the  lot  of  a  GI  in 
the  Jap  army  is  not  very  pleasant.  At 
that,  the  Japs  don’t  seem  to  mind  it. 

The  Japs  hold  to  a  rigid  caste  system, 
he  said.  Jap  flyers  will  not  talk  to  Jap 
marines.  The  soldiers,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Jap  military  heap,  will  not  speak  to 
Koreans.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  habit  of 
hissing  their  words  comes  from  their  suck¬ 
ing  in  as  they  talk.  The  idea  is  that  a 
man’s  breath  should  never  fall  on  a  supe¬ 
rior.  When  a  Jap  is  an  equal,  he  breathes 
in  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Showing  how  the  caste  system  works 
among  the  officers,  the  man  said  that  a 
Jap  officer  had  done  him  a  favor  and  so 
the  man  had  given  the  Japanese  his  last 
two  eggs.  The  following  day,  the  officer’s 
superior  called,  kept  looking  at  the  ice 
box  and  said,  finally,  that  he  wanted 
some  eggs  too.  The  man  had  to  prove  he 
had  no  more,  and  then  the  Jap  staged  a 
tantrum  because  a  junior  officer  had  been 
shown  preference. 

Take-off  Assist.  The  Germans  have 
designed  some  underwater  wings  for  aid¬ 
ing  a  seaplane  in  taking  off.  The  wings 
have  a  curved  profile  and  whirl  around  an 
axis  like  an  old  fashioned  paddle  wheel. 
The  blades  adjust  automatically  at  a  con¬ 
stant  angle  to  the  relative  flow,  giving  a 
high  efficiency. 


What’s  Cooking.  Japanese  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  it  is  reported  from  the 
South  Pacific,  have  caused  quite  a 
number  of  Japs  to  stop  eating — 
permanently.  Each  Jap  carries 
rice  in  a  bag  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  at  a  bivouac  each 
one  cooks  his  own,  using  a 
recipe  handed  down  from  his 
honorable  ancestors.  A  Jap 
thus  engaged  is  a  very  en¬ 
grossed  fellow,  bent  over  a 
small  fire  and  pot  and  long¬ 
ing  for  some  fish  heads  to 
give  the  stuff  flavor.  In  this 
position  he  makes  a  fine 
target  for  low-strafing  P-38s 
and  P-39’s.  When  eating, 
he  can't  even  hear  planes, 
it  seems.  One  morning 
after  a  strafing  job  our 
pilots  counted  seventy 
Jap  bodies  toppled 
over  cold  fires  and 
spilled  rice. 

They  Have  Them,  Too.  From  a  cap¬ 
tured  German  training  document:  "The 
soldier's  optimism  must  be  refreshed  time 
and  again.  Occasionally  the  leader  might 
even  start  a  good  latrine  rumor.” 

Happy  Days.  The  Japanese  like  to  cele¬ 
brate  national  holidays  with  a  lot  of 
casualties  among  themselves  and  their 
enemies,  and  so  it  is  good  to  know  what 
these  special  occasions  are.  It  is  an  honor, 
a  Jap  feels,  to  do  some  killing  or  get 
killed  on  any  of  the  following  days: 

January  1 — New  Year’s  Day. 

January  3 — Genshisai:  Emperor  cele- 


The  Germans  cal!  their  salvage  men  "Kommandos."  Here,  three  of  them  look  over  wreckage  of 
an  Allied  bomber,  hoping  to  find  something  they  can  use.  The  tires  seem  to  be  what  they  are  after. 


brates  opening  of  New  Year. 

January  8 — Beginning  of  Jap  Army 
Year. 

February  11- — Anniversary  of  founding 
of  the  Jap  Empire  and  the  accession  of 
Emperor  Jimmu. 

March  6 — Birthday  of  the  Empress. 

March  10 — Army  Day  (anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Mukden,  1905.) 

March  20-21 — Spring  Equinox  Festival. 

April  3 — Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Emperor  Jimmu. 

April  29 — Emperor’s  Birthday  (a  big 
day.) 

April  30 — Festival  of  Yasukuni  Shrine. 

May  27 — Navy  Day  (anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Tsushima,  1905.) 

September  23-24 — Autumn  Equinox 
Festival. 

October  17— Kannamesai:  Imperial 

Thanksgiving  of  Autumn. 

November  3 — Commemorative  festival 
for  the  Emperor  Meiji. 

November  23 — Niinamesai:  Autumn 
offering  to  Imperial  Ancestors. 

December  8 — Great  East  Asia  Day 
(Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Jap  time) . 

December  25 — Anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Emperor  Taisho. 

The  Yasukuni  Shrine  Festival,  on  April 
30,  starts  ceremonies  lasting  three  days. 
On  such  occasions  people  go  to  the  shrine 
and  hear  their  dead  soldier  sons  and 
brothers  deified  and  enshrined.  Minor 
Yasukuni  ceremonials  take  place  on  Oc¬ 
tober  22  or  23.  A  nice  practice  at  these 
rites  is  the  cremation  of  parts  of  Japa¬ 
nese  bodies  brought  home  from  battle¬ 
fields — not  the  whole  bodies,  just  parts. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  Japanese  are  re¬ 
quired  to  observe  the  8th  of  each  month 
as  a  Greater  Asia  Commemoration  Day. 

Our  men  in  the  Pacific  have  developed 
a  slogan — "Send  a  Jap  Home  for  the 
Holidays.”  Most  any  day  will  do.  •& 
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The  formation  of  heavies  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  bomb  a  railroad  bridge  south 
of  Mandalay.  At  the  briefing  a  visiting 
general  asked  a  pilot  what  he  thought  of 
the  mission. 

"Frankly,  sir,”  the  second  lieutenant 
replied,  "I  think  it  stinks.  I  mean,  why 
that  dinky  little  bridge  when  we  could 
just  as  well  bomb  Rangoon?” 

The  answer,  strangely  enough,  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  known  as  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  super 
group,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  seemingly  inexplicable  things — - 
such  as  why  you’re  where  you  are,  wher¬ 
ever  that  is.  It  sets  overall  American- 
British  military  policy  and  acts  as  ad¬ 
visor  to  our  heads  of  states.  With  the 
help  of  more  sub-committees  than  the 
New  York  Junior  League  and  a  great 
many  economic,  psychological  and  politi¬ 
cal  experts,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
provides  a  background  of  thinking  and 
recommending  for  such  master  decisions 
as  when  to  invade  Europe,  and  where. 

To  get  back  to  the  bridge  near  Man¬ 
dalay,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(which  hereafter  in  this  article  will  be 
referred  to  simply  as  "Boss”)  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
our  air  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  would  aim 
to  prevent  the  Japs  from  carrying  supplies 
into  a  northern  area.  The  "dinky  little 
bridge”  follows  naturally  because  it  is  a 
bottleneck  in  Jap  rail  communications 
between  north  and  south  Burma. 

There  are  lots  of  people  who  want  us 
to  bomb  nothing  but  Berlin  and  Tokyo, 
but  Boss  says  no.  Friends  of  Boss  point 
out  that  the  German  attempt  to  knock 
out  Britain  failed,  first  because  of  the 
RAF’s  magnificent  fighter  effort  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  because  of  what  can  be  described 
as  just  plain  bad  staff  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Nazis.  Unable  to  decide  whether 
to  concentrate  on  Britain’s  will  or  her 
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ability  to  resist,  they  tried  to  destroy  both 
at  the  same  time — and  muffed. 

We  have  learned  from  their  experience 
and,  thanks  to  Boss,  aren’t  making  the 
same  mistake.  Every  Allied  sortie  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  part  of  the  master  plan — 
and  most  of  them  actually  are.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  see  how  a  few  B-24s  over 
Sourabaya  fit  into  our  "integrated  design 
for  the  application  of  air  -power  in  a 
global  war,”  but  it  has  to  do  with  tying 
down  Jap  fighters  and  spreading  them 
thin.  Other  seemingly  haphazard  raids 
on  the  fringe  of  Japan’s  Greater  East 
Asia  may  be  part  of  a  canny  plot  to  get 
the  Nips  to  use  more  shipping  further 
from  home. 

It  all  works  strictly  "through  channels” 
of  course.  Boss  assigns  a  mission  to  each  * 
theatre  of  operations  and,  with  that  basic 
premise  in  mind,  a  less  big  committee  ■ 
goes  to  work  on  all  intelligence  at  hand 
to  find  out  how  to  implement  the  job 
assigned  to  air  in  that  theatre.  They  call 
for  studies  of  such  matters  as  the  enemy’s 
production,  agriculture  and  political  situ-  j 
ation,  and  they  get  their  answers  in  books 
hundreds  of  pages  thick.  These  staff  of-  j 
ficers  and  cooperating  civilians  ultimately  * 
boil  it  down  to  very  simple  summariza- 
tions.  Maybe  it  all  points  to  the  single  ; 
sentence  that  the  enemy’s  most  vulnerable 
point  is  his  industry  (or  shipping  or  land  j 
communications) .  Then  still  more  people 
of  the  headquarters  variety  work  on  that 
until  another  workable  thought  arrives — • 
his  most  critical  essential  industry  is  tool 
production  (or  his  most  critical  rail  in¬ 
stallation  is  a  certain  marshalling  yard). 
From  such  careful  studies  come  lists  of 
lucrative  targets  which  are  then  sent  to 
the  theatre  commander  for  action.  It’s 
taken  for  granted,  however,  that  ahead  of 
any  such  list  of  targets  comes  the  basic 
job  of  neutralizing  the  hostile  air  force- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  which  task 
theatre  commanders  frequently  have  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  action. 
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Enter  the  air  force  commanders  who 
take  the  lists  of  targets  Boss  has  sent  out 
and  consider  them  in  the  light  of  last- 
minute  combat  intelligence  on  the  enemy’s 
defenses,  his  immediate  capabilities,  the 
weather,  and  then  go  to  work  on  tactical 
planning  for  the  mission  itself. 

It  is  the  air  force  commander  who  de¬ 
cides  which  of  the  permissible  targets  will 
be  bombed  when,  and,  knowing  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  orders  missions  against  targets 
of  opportunity.  In  addition  to  doing 
what  Boss  wants  done  and  keeping  the 
enemy’s  airplanes  out  of  his  hair,  the  air 
force  commander  may  be  charged  by  the 
theatre  commanding  general  with  special 
bombing  programs. 

The  mission  of  the  ground  troops  in 
the  theatre,  for  instance,  may  require  that 
the  enemy’s  harbor  installations  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  a  certain  moment,  or  that  he 
suddenly  be  cut  off  from  his  PX  supplies. 
The  air  force  commander  decides  what 
are  the  most  important  targets  in  the 
directed  categories  while  the  group  com¬ 
manders  under  him  usually  have  freedom 
in  deciding  when,  in  what  force,  and  in 


Bombing  objectives  con  usu¬ 
ally  be  linked  to  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  —  just 
plain  "Boss  '  to  you. 

what  formation  a  specific  job  is  to  be  done. 

Sometimes  aircrews  complain  because 
on  the  way  to  what  strikes  them  as  a  dull 
target  they  pass  over  better  objectives 
which  they’ve  been  instructed  not  to  hit. 
This  is  usually  taken  as  further  proof  of 
headquarters  muddleheadedness.  More 
probably,  however,  Boss  is  up  to  some¬ 
thing  about  which  everyone  is  keeping  his 
mouth  shut.  Deals  with  underground  or¬ 
ganizations,  sabotage  schemes,  invasion 
and  commando  projects  all  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

There  is  the  perfect  example  of  c.  lone 
B-25  which  radioed  for  permission  to  at¬ 
tack  some  naval  vessels  in  Italian  waters. 
When  permission  was  refused,  the  pilot 
made  a  hell  of  a  racket  until  he  learned 
the  reason — the  ships  were  on  their  way 
to  surrender  to  us. 


So-called  "diversions”  are  another  sore 
point,  particularly  among  the  medium 
bomb  boys  in  England.  For  the  better 
digestion  of  all  crews  everywhere  who 
find  themselves  going  after  a  secondary 
target,  let  it  be  known  that  these  targets 
are  from  Boss’s  master  list  no  less  than 
the  primaries.  Usually  a  target  is  sec¬ 
ondary  only  because  it  is  more  likely  that 
lighter  planes  can  get  safely  in  and  out 
or  because  a  small  force  is  considered 
sufficient  to  do  the  job.  The  same  is  true 
of  running  interference  for  other  forma¬ 
tions — it’s  an  essential  job  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  the  diversionary 
target  is  on  the  list  too.  Eventually,  why 
not  now? 

The  plain  truth — and  we’re  delighted 
to  pass  it  on — is  that  every  time  you  so 
much  as  fly  over  the  bomb  line  you’re 
carrying  out  schemes  hatched  by  some  of 
the  very  best  minds  in  the  world.  Even 
though  the  objective  may  appear  to  be 
just  a  "dinky  little  bridge”  it  must  be 
destroyed — at  that  moment  it  is  as  im¬ 
portant  a  target  as  Berlin,  Tokyo,  or 
Hitler.  ■& 


"A  dinky  little  bridge"  south  of  Mandalay  being  treated  for  Jap  trouble.  This  is 
Myitnge  Bridge,  frequently  and  successfully  bombed  by  the  Tenth  Air  Force. 


iai 
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STRAFE-BOMBING  PAY 

-ffow  khf&kS DROMES 


The  boys  call  the  system  "Wewak- 
ing.”  It  got  that  name  from  its  first 
large-scale  application,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  206  parked  Japanese 
airplanes  on  the  airdromes  at  Boram  and 
Wewak. 

Today  the  proof  of  its  effectiveness  is 
abundant.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him 
study  the  Boram-Wewak  record  of  August 
17.  Let  him  consider  the  October  12  raid 
on  Rabaul,  where  the  Japs  lost  177  air¬ 
planes.  Or  the  records  of  Buna,  Lae, 


By  Col.  Donald  P.  Hall 

Commander  of  an  Attack  Group 


Salamaua,  Hansa  Bay,  Cape  Gloucester 
and  Gasmata. 

Wewaking  is  a  medium  or  light  bomber 
assault  on  an  enemy  airdrome  which — 
given  the  element  of  surprise — destroys 
aircraft  on  the  ground  before  they  can  get 
into  the  air.  Briefly,  the  system  is  to  come 
in  low,  spread  out  into  a  line  abreast  for¬ 
mation,  pin  the  defenses  down  with  for¬ 
ward-firing  fifties  and  then  finish  off  the 
job  with  delayed-action  or  parachute 
bombs. 


It  sounds  easy.  And  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  right,  it’s  a  cinch.  But  it  takes 
planning,  long  and  tedious  planning.  It 
takes  good  reconnaissance.  There  can  be 
no  guessing  about  the  photo  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  takes  split-second  timing.  And  it 
takes  daring  execution. 

This  is  not  intended  to  start  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  devotees  of  any  other  type 
of  operation.  Low-level  bombing  assaults 
will  not  take  the  place  of  high-level 
bombing.  One  com-  ( Continued  on  Page  15) 


d-action 


Pin  the  defenses  down  with  forward-fi 


"Up  and  over  he  pulled,  skipping  his  thousand-pounder  into  the  merchantman's  vulnerable  side." 

.  L..  :t 

V  JAP  SHI 


SHIPPING 


By  Lee  Van  Afta 


INS  War  Correspondent 


The  following  article  was  written  for  AIR 
FORCE  by  special  request. — The  Editor. 

For  three  consecutive  nights,  lights  had 
burned  ceaselessly  in  Headquarters 
House. 

For  72  tense  hours,  tactical  leaders  of 
the  5th  Air  Force  had  stood  constantly 
alert  in  the  New  Guinea  air  war  room 
waiting  for  a  break  in  the  thunderheads 
that  swirled  over  New  Britain. 

The  reports  from  a  half-dozen  weather 
reconnaissance  craft  were  all  negative; 
storms  towered  40,000  feet  above  Kiri- 
wina  Island,  fighter  jumping-off  point  on 
the  long  air  highway  to  the  target;  the 
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immediate  objective  was  obscured  by 
clouds;  1st  Air  Task  Force  reported 
clinging  ground  fogs  over  all  take-off 
strips. 

The  concern  in  the  expressions  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Ennis  C.  Whitehead,  deputy  com¬ 
mander  of  the  5th  Air  Force  and  tactical 
commander  of  the  Northeastern  Sector, 
and  his  chief  of  staff,  Col.  Merian  C. 
Cooper,  changed  to  worried  frowns. 

For  they  knew  better  than  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  that  unless 
the  Fifth  was  able  to  strike  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  the  position  of  the  U.  S.  naval  and 
marine  forces  landing  on  Bougainville 


Island  would  be  rendered  precarious  in 
the  extreme. 

The  vigil  continued;  intelligence  offi¬ 
cers  brought  more  word  of  the  vital  need; 
weather  officers  told  of  the  impossibility. 

Then,  as  the  night  of  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  gave  way  to  the  cloud-scudded 
dawn  of  Tuesday,  the  first  optimistic  in¬ 
formation  began  to  arrive;  weather,  mir¬ 
aculously,  was  clearing  on  all  fronts;  favor¬ 
able  conditions  could  be  anticipated. 

Swiftly,  Whitehead  flashed  the  broad 
attack  directive  to  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick 
H.  Smith,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  1st  Air 
Task  Force  and  directly  responsible  for 
tactical  operations: 
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STRAFE-BOMBING  PAYlFF  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

Am  if  idnteks 

fl  f  *  *  ENEMY  AIRI 


AIRDROMES 


By  Col.  Donald  P.  Hall 

Commander  of  an  Attack  Group 
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tion.  It  takes  split-second  timing.  And  it 
takes  daring  execution. 

This  is  not  intended  to  start  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  devotees  of  any  other  type 
of  operation.  Low-level  bombing  assaults 
will  not  take  the  place  of  high-level 
bombing.  One  com-  (Continued  on  Page  15) 


Up  and  over  he  pulled,  skipping  his  thousand-pounder  into  the  merchantman’s  vulnerable  side." 


JpOlV  v  JAP  SHII 


SHIPPING 


"Pin  the  defenses  down  with  forward-firing  fifties  and  then  finish  off  the  job  with  delayed-action  or  parachute  bombs." 


,  following  article  was  written  for  AIR 
rORCE  by  special  request . — The  Editor. 


For  three  consecutive  nights,  lights  had 
burned  ceaselessly  in  Headquarters 
House. 

For  72  tense  hours,  tactical  leaders  of 
I  5th  Air  Force  had  stood  constantly 
alert  in  the  New  Guinea  air  war  room 
waiting  for  a  break  in  the  thunderheads 
swirled  over  New  Britain. 

Fhe  reports  from  a  half-dozen  weather 
reconnaissance  craft  were  all  negative; 
storms  towered  40,000  feet  above  Kiri- 
'!lna  Island,  fighter  jumping-off  point  on 
we  long  air  highway  to  the  target;  the 
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UTILIZING  MITCHELL  ATTACK 
BOMBERS  AND  LIGHTNING  FIGHT¬ 
ERS,  STRIKE  JAPANESE  SHIPPING 
IN  SIMPSON  HARBOR  AT  RABAUL 
FROM  MASTHEAD  ALTITUDES  US¬ 
ING  THOUSAND  POUND  BOMBS. 

With  take-off  time  hinging  only  on 
weather,  one  of  the  most  daring  missions 
in  the  history  of  air  warfare  was  ready  to 
be  launched. 

Conceived  by  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C. 
Kenney,  commander  of  the  Fifth,  nearly 
eight  months  ago,  perfected  through 
hours  of  study  and  discussion  by  nearly 
every  senior  officer  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  air  command,  and  rehearsed  to 
assure  precision  execution,  the  attack 
against  Rabaul  was  destined  to  be  the  de¬ 
cisive  point  in  the  battle  of  the  South 
Pacific  as  well  as  the  final  test  for  a  new 
technique  in  sky  battle. 

The  odds  were  all  too  apparent;  the 
terrain  was  in  itself  a  handicap  to  attack 
bombardment;  American  airmen  were 
striking  a  target  similar  to  Pearl  Harbor 
without  the  tactical  surprise  favoring  the 
Japanese;  enemy  fighter  strength  at 
Rabaul  exceeded  in  numbers  the  whole 
American  invading  force;  anti-aircraft, 
from  both  ships  and  shore,  was  calculated 
to  be  the  greatest  concentration  of  defen¬ 
sive  power  yet  assembled  against  any 
American  striking  formations. 

The  credit  ledger  said  three  things: 
careful  planning,  trained  and  courageous 
pilots,  forward  firepower. 

As  swiftly  as  he  had  received  his  own 
directive,  General  Smith  summoned  the 
group  and  squadron  commanders  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  annihilation  of  Rabaul  as  a 
major  merchant  marine  and  warship  base: 

Maj.  John  P.  Henebry,  veteran  of 


eighty  attack  bomber  missions,  leader  of 
the  strike-shipping-force; 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  deputy  leader 
of  the  shipping  echelons; 

Maj.  Benjamin  Fridge,  leader  of  the 
B-25  formations  assigned  to  neutralize 
short  anti-aircraft  by  strafing  fire,  bombs 
and  smoke; 

Capt.  Gerald  Johnson  and  Capt.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bong,  co-leaders  of  the  P-38  covering 
force. 

They  re-read  the  field  order  and  heard 
last-minute  intelligence  reports  from  Capt. 
Robert  R.  Herring,  A-2  for  General 
Smith,  and  rehearsed  again  the  complex 
communications  plan. 

By  0530  the  conference  was  over;  by 
0615  all  Mitchells  had  been  preflighted 
and  pilots  and  crews  were  on  ten-minute 
readiness. 

The  morning  passed  slowly — first  0800 
then  0900  and  1000 — still  no  break. 

About  1050,  telephones  in  alert  huts 
clamored  insistently:  Take  off  in  ten 
minutes,  on  course  in  forty. 

'With  a  crescendo  that  sent  cockatoos 
screaming  from  their  jungle  perches,  a 
dozen  airdromes  and  200  airplanes  roared 
to  life. 

Every  airplane  assigned  to  that  mission 
cleared  the  widespread  runways;  within 
seconds  the  whole  sky  seemed  filled  with 
fighters  and  bombers. 

They  were  in  echelons,  strung  thou¬ 
sands  of  yards  across  the  sky,  as  rapidly 
as  flights  could  assemble  and  flights  be¬ 
come  squadrons  and  squadrons  become 
groups. 

By  noon,  New  Guinea  could  no  longer 
be  seen. 

At  maximum  cruising  speed,  hugging 
close  to  the  shark-infested  Solomon  Sea, 


and  with  P-38s  a  bare  300  feet  above,  the 
B-25s  sped  toward  Rabaul. 

In  the  bomb  bays  of  those  formations 
were '17 2, 000  pounds  of  high  explosives; 
in  the  forward  turrets  were  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  rounds  of  .50  caliber  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Two  hours  later,  the  assembly  point  in  t 
St.  George’s  Channel,  midway  between 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  was 
reached ;  the  flights  went  into  battle  eche¬ 
lons. 

Ahead  by  perhaps  ninety  seconds  were 
the  anti-aircraft  silencers — Mitchells;  on 
our  right,  great  splashes  told  us  the  Light¬ 
nings  were  dropping  their  belly  tanks  and 
were  ready  for  trouble;  behind  us  more 
squadrons  hurried  into  combat  echelons. 

Suddenly  the  action  began.  Two  Jap¬ 
anese  destroyers  in  mid-channel,  believed 
to  be  spotting  ships,  opened  fire  at  us 
with  five-inch  gun  salvos. 

From  New  Ireland’s  shore,  even  as  the 
warships  turned  and  gave  ludicrous  chase, 
still  firing  heavily,  came  great  gusts  of 
anti-aircraft;  overhead,  the  P-38s  were  al¬ 
ready  embroiled  in  combat  with  endless 
waves  of  Zeros. 

We  passed  the  mouth  of  Simpson  Har¬ 
bor  and  Blanche  Bay,  swung  parallel  to 
the  Mother  and  Daughter  Volcanoes, 
belching  fiery  missiles  from  a  hundred 
flak  batteries,  sought  and  gained  altitude, 
and  began  our  run  toward  the  target. 

A  thousand  .50  caliber  machine  guns 
chattered  toward  shore  and  ship  as  we 
raked  over  the  narrow,  rugged  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  Mother  and  Daughter  and 
dearly  saw  the  enemy,  almost  .within 
handshaking  distance,  firing  at  us. 

Simpson  Harbor,  in  that  quick  look  we 
had  before  we  dove  down  at  a  60-degree 
angle  to  begin  our  ( Continued  on  Page  64) 


nst  Rabaul  was  destined  to  be  the  decisive  point  in  the  battle  of 
c  as  well  as  the  final  test  for  a  new  technique  in  sky  battle." 
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"Along  the  runway,  parked  airplanes  started  burning.  Parafrags  floated  down  like  snowballs." 


HOW  IT  WRECKS 
ENEMY  AIRDROMES 

(Continued  horn  Page  12) 

plements  and  gives  effect  to  the  other. 
Both  were  involved  in  the  successes  at 
Wewak  and  Rabaul.  They  do,  and  must, 
work  in  partnership.  There  are  missions 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  alti¬ 
tude  bombing.  There  are  missions  in 
which  a  combination  of  low  bombing  and 
strafing  is  the  only  effective  operation. 

Why  do  I  believe  in  the  low-level 
bombing-strafing  assault?  There  are  eight 
important  reasons: 

(1)  The  element  of  surprise  places  the 
enemy  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

(2)  Bombing  is  more  accurate  at  low 
levels. 

(3)  Great  destruction  by  firepower  of 
forward  guns  can  be  accomplished. 

(4)  It  has  defensive  advantages.  Fly¬ 
ing  at  minimum  altitude  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  enemy  aircraft  to  attack  from 
beneath  the  formation;  frontal  firepower 
discourages  head-on  attacks. 

(5)  It  eliminates  guesswork  about 
your  target.  You  see  exactly  what  you  are 
after  and  you  get  it  at  close  range.  Too, 
results  of  the  attack  can  be  observed  more 
closely  and  more  accurate  assessments  of 
destruction  made. 

(6)  Low  oblique  photography  is  better 
than  high  altitude  photography  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  location  and  disposition  of 
enemy  defenses,  supplies  and  personnel. 

(7)  It  defeats  the  enemy’s  camouflage 
attempts. 

(8)  Hits  by  heavy  defense  guns  are  neg¬ 
ligible.  Even  machine  guns  have  trouble 
tracking  low-flying  planes,  and  not  many 
Japs  have  the  courage  to  keep  shooting. 

The  Buna  raid  of  September  12,  1942, 
gave  the  system  its  first  real  recognition. 
Of  22  Jap  fighters  on  the  Buna  runway, 
we  destroyed  seventeen,  making  five 
passes  at  the  airdrome.  We  went  over  the 
first  time  in  formation,  then  broke  up  and 
took  assigned  targets.  The  last  time  we 
passed  over,  there  was  no  opposition.  We 
didn’t  lose  a  plane. 

That  mission  convinced  us.  Since  then, 
we  have  equipped  the  B-25  with  eight 
forward-firing  fifties,  and  its  performance 
has  been  magnificent.  We  have  improved 
on  the  system  itself,  learning  by  our  mis¬ 
takes.  How  it  works  is  best  told  by  a 
narrative  account  of  the  two  airdrome 
missions  which  I  consider  outstanding: 
Boram-Wewak  of  August  17  and  Rabaul 
of  October  12. 

For  Boram  and  Wewak,  we  had 
planned  for  months.  It  is  General  Ken¬ 
ney’s  policy  to  wait  until  the  target  is 
juicy.  We  waited.  Reconnaissance  re¬ 
ported  finally  that  both  airdromes  were 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  raid  was 
ordered. 

On  the  night  of  August  16,  the  heavies 
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struck.  They  did  a  fine  job  of  weakening 
the  targets  for  what  was  to  come  next 
day.  We  took  off  early  on  August  17  fly¬ 
ing  B-25s,  each  equipped  with  forward¬ 
firing  .50  calibers,  each  carrying  a  load  of 
parafragmentation  bombs.  There  were 
four  in  each  crew — pilot,  co-pilot,  radio 
gunner  and  upper  turret  gunner.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  lead  ship,  which  was  mine,  had 
a  navigator. 

At  an  appointed  spot,  the  bomber  for¬ 
mation  assembled  and  continued  to  a 
rendezvous  point  in  the  Owen  Stanley 
mountains,  where  we  picked  up  our  P-38 
escort.  The  distance  to  the  target  and 
back  was  great,  one  of  the  longest  mis¬ 
sions  ever  undertaken  by  P-38s. 

The  plan  was  for  my  squadron  and 
Maj.  J.  A.  Downs’  to  strike  Boram.  The 
squadron  headed  by  Capt.  Phil  Hawkins 
would  skirt  Boram  and  hit  Wewak. 
Then  Major  Downs’  and  mine,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Boram,  would  follow  in  and  strike 
Wewak. 

When  we  were  a  few  minutes  short  of 
the  target,  wre  dropped  to  treetop  level. 
At  that  point  I  dropped  my  turret  tank. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  several  other  tanks 
fall.  Flying  in  three-ship  elements, 
stacked  slightly  up,  we  followed  the 
Markham  valley,  keeping  behind  a  ridge 
which  rose  about  800  feet  on  the  island 
side  of  Boram  airdrome. 

We  changed  to  offensive  formation — 
line  abreast.  I  kept  expecting  trouble.  It 
was  too  much  to  ask,  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  that  we  would  catch  the  Japs  com¬ 
pletely  off  guard.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
happened.  We  moved  in  unmolested. 

My  squadron  and  Major  Downs’  eased 
over  the  ridge  and  headed  for  the  Boram 
drome,  which  now  was  in  sight.  When 
we  squared  away  for  the  run,  our  forma¬ 
tion  stretched  out  all  the  way  from  the 
beach  on  the  right  to  the  supply  areas  on 


the  left.  Ahead,  the  scene  was  peaceful. 
Even  then  nobody  on  the  airdrome 
seemed  aware  of  our  presence. 

We  crossed  and  recrossed  a  winding 
road  leading  to  the  airdrome.  Several 
vehicles  were  moseying  along.  We  let 
them  have  it  and  they  stopped  as  if  para¬ 
lyzed.  One  turned  over  in  the  ditch. 

Jap  soldiers  were  swimming  in  the 
surf,  the  men  in  my  wing  ships  reported 
afterwards.  Many  were  lolling  on  the 
beach,  some  wearing  brightly  colored 
robes.  A  few  were  playing  medicine  ball. 
Our  fifties  blazed  away  at  them.  Some 
ran.  Some  fell.  I  guess  we’ll  never  know 
how  many  of  them  got  up  again  under 
their  own  power. 

Before  we  were  within  effective  range, 
we  threw  in  a  few  shots  to  make  them 
duck.  We  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
cut  loose  again.  A  Betty  bomber  blew 
up  on  the  runway.  From  then  on  we  held 
our  gun  switches  down,  raking  plane 
after  plane. 

My  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  that  airdrome.  When  reconnaissance 
men  reported  that  it  was  crowded,  they 
understated  the  case.  Jap  airplanes  were 
lined  wing-tip  to  wing-tip  the  whole 
length  of  the  runway.  Four  fighters  were 
taxiing  leisurely.  Several  fuel  trucks  were 
parked  alongside  airplanes.  Crews  were 
busy.  In  the  revetment  area,  a  few  air¬ 
planes  were  being  loaded  with  bombs. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  Not  an 
AA  gun  was  fired.  Not  a  plane  got  off 
the  ground  to  intercept  us.  A  fellow 
dreams  of  situations  like  that,  but  never 
expects  to  see  one.  Japs  scattered.  They 
seemed  to  dart  to  and  fro  with  no  particu¬ 
lar  destination  in  mind.  The  scene  was 
one  of  confusion  and  helplessness. 

We  attacked  at  a  slight  angle  instead 
of  directly  down  the  line  of  the  runway. 
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This  serves  to  give  more  effective  concen¬ 
tration  and  control  to  the  gunfire,  and 
also  assures  every  ship  in  the  formation  a 
chance  to  shoot. 

My  co-pilot,  Maj.  Dave  Conley,  served 
as  bombardier.  He  had  opened  the  bomb 
doors  as  we  moved  into  line.  Now,  as  we 
passed  over  the  airdrome,  he  got  set,  put 
his  hand  on  the  toggle  switch,  and  waited. 
He  let  go  dusters  of  three,  one  after  an¬ 
other.  He  looked  back.  Afterwards,  he 
told  me  that  those  parachutes  drifting 
lazily  down  from  our  formation  looked 
like  a  cloud  of  snowballs. 

As  we  cleared  Boram,  we  pulled  up 
slightly  and  turned  left  to  get  lined  up 
for  Wewak.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
Captain  Hawkins’  squadron  had  done  a 
good  job,  and  that  Wewak  would  be  a 
setup  for  our  fifties.  Fires  were  blazing 
here  and  there.  Japs  were  running  about, 
apparently  looking  for  cover  but  too  con¬ 
fused  to  find  it.  A  few  machine  guns  on 
the  ground  were  firing  wildly. 

We  had  no  bombs  left,  but  we  blazed 
away  with  our  fifties.  We  had  a  choice 
of  targets.  The  formation  separated  a  bit 
to  permit  better  selection.  As  we  left,  we 
finished  off  several  gun  emplacements  on 
the  far  end  of  the  drome. 

The  P-38s  gave  us  beautiful  cover,  as 
always.  Knowing  that  they  were  above 
us,  we  could  concentrate  on  our  job. 

We  turned  then  and  flew  back  behind 
the  ridge,  lifting  now  and  then  for  a  look 
at  the  two  dromes.  Fires  were  blazing 
everywhere,  and  broken,  twisted  planes 
lined  both  sides  of  the  runways.  The 
Boram”  drome  looked  like  two  burning 
powder  trains.  We  hadn’t  lost  a  plane. 

Back  at  our  base,  I  reported  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Ennis  C.  Whitehead,  commander  of 
the  5th  Air  Force  advanced  echelon,  that 
I  thought  we  had  destroyed  seventy  air¬ 
planes  at  Boram  and  forty  or  fifty  at 
Wewak.  I  remember  thinking  at  that 
time  that  such  numbers  probably  sounded 
like  a  flight  of  fancy.  Actually,  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  were  developed  immedi¬ 
ately,  showed  that  my  guess  was  far  too 
low.  The  number  was  20 6.  And  that 
wasn’t  all.  The  photos  revealed  supply 
areas,  and  priceless  information  on  what 
we  had  hit  and  what  we  had  missed. 
General  Whitehead  said  we  would  give 
them  no  rest,  and  ordered  another  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  next  day. 

Again  we  took  off  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  loaded  with  delayed-action  bombs. 
Our  targets  would  be  supplies  protected 
by  wooded  fastnesses  which  parafrags 
would  not  penetrate.  This  time  the 
heavies  struck  a  few  minutes  before  we 
did,  and  when  we  arrived  we  found  fires 
on  both  airdromes  and  in  the  town  of 
Wewak.  We  attacked  in  a  driving  rain. 

We  didn’t  expect  to  surprise  the  Japs 
again,  and  we  didn’t.  They  were  waiting 
for  us,  and  several  Nip  fighters  broke 
into  our  formation  as  we  approached.  We 
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scrapped  it  out  with  them,  shot  down  a 
number  of  fighters  and  lost  one  B-25. 
Several  of  our  ships  were  damaged. 

But  we  accomplished  what  we  had  set 
out  to  do.  We  battered  the  supply  areas 
with  our  fifties  and  our  bombs.  Maj.  John 
Henebry’s  flight  worked  on  shipping  in 
the  harbor;  a  Jap  tanker  was  left  blazing. 
The  photographs  showed  that  three  am¬ 
munition  dumps  had  been  blown  up  and 
an  oil  fire  started. 

The  outstanding  success  was  the  first 
day’s  when  we  had  two  important  ele¬ 
ments  on  our  side — surprise  and  weather. 
The  importance  of  surprise  cannot  be 
overstated.  Catch  them  off  guard  and 
they  are  helpless.  Let  them  know  you 
are  coming,  and  you’ve  got  to  fight  them 
in  the  air. 

Now  for  Rabaul. 

On  this  mission,  unlike  Boram-Wewak, 
the  heavies  struck  shipping  a  few  minutes 
after  we  left.  We  planned  it  this  way,  be¬ 


cause  we  must  avoid  establishing  a  pat¬ 
tern  or  time-table  for  such  raids.  Also,  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  element  of  surprise 
is  more  important  to  us  than  to  the  alti¬ 
tude  bombers.  And  the  second  Wewak 
attack  proved  that  when  the  heavies  tip 
our  hand  by  striking  just  ahead  of  us,  the 
Japs  will  be  in  the  air  and  waiting  for 
us  when  we  reach  the  target. 

Our  group  headed  toward  Rapopo  air¬ 
drome,  the  other  two  groups  continuing 
up  the  Warangoi  River  to  attack  Vuna- 
kanau  airdrome.  Beaufighters  hit  Tobera 
airdrome,  between  Rapopo  and  Vuna- 
kanau. 

Pulling  up  to  get  over  the  ridges  sur¬ 
rounding  the  targets,  we  could  see  col¬ 
umns  of  dust  from  the  dromes.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  enemy  had  not  been 
caught  completely  off  guard.  We  esti¬ 
mated  later  that  the  notice  had  been 
about  three  minutes.  As  results  proved, 
three  minutes’  time  is  not  enough  warn¬ 


ing  for  adequate  defense.  Several  Jap 
airplanes  were  taking  off,  and  four  or 
five  were  in  the  air,  low  and  climbing. 
We  tightened  our  formation.  A  Sally 
broke  through  our  formation  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  clear  the  drome,  and  we  gave  him 
a  burst.  He  made  no  effort  to  fire  or  to 
turn.  He  went  down. 

Three  more  Nip  planes  headed  into 
us.  We  fired  and  so  did  the  P-38s.  All 
three  crashed.  Another  started  through  us 
directly  in  line  with  my  ship.  I  opened 
up  on  him.  His  right  wing  exploded, 
and  he  dove  into  the  ground.  One  ship 
ground-looped  trying  to  take  off. 

Able  now  to  get  down  to  the  business 
we  came  for,  I  surveyed  the  drome.  A 
number  of  bombers  were  lined  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  runway — sixteen  on  one  side 
and  fifteen  on  the  other,  the  photographs 
showed  later — and  additional  planes  were 
parked  in  dispersal  areas  in  a  nearby 
cocoanut  grove. 

Because  of  the  terrain,  we  couldn’t  get 
down  very  low  before  reaching  the  drome, 
but  we  quickly  dropped  and  before  we 
cleared  the  drome  we  were  extremely  low. 
We  went  over  in  three  waves,  each  in  the 
usual  line  abreast  formation.  The  first 
squadron  attacked  along  the  longitudinal 
axis,  the  second  at  an  angle  to  the  left, 
and  the  third  at  an  angle  to  the  right. 

There  was  not  the  helpless  confusion 
on  the  airdrome  that  we  found  on  the 
first  Wewak  mission,  but  our  fire  was 
none  the  less  effective.  Ack-ack  bothered 
us  some,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  pretty  wild.  From  the  direction  of 
the  beach  we  could  see  tracers  coming  at 
us,  but  with  a  little  right  rudder  we 
were  able  to  fire  into  the  gun  pits  at  the 
crouching  Japs.  The  guns  were  silenced. 

Along  the  runway,  parked  airplanes 
started  burning.  Parafrags  floated  down. 
Two  trucks  turned  into  the  far  end  of 
the  runway.  They  stopped  suddenly,  as  if 
the  drivers  had  just  become  aware  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  several  Japs 
jumped  out  and  scampered  off  toward  the 
woods.  As  we  passed  that  point,  we  pep¬ 
pered  their  hiding  place;  we  couldn’t  see 
well  enough  to  assess  the  results. 

We  continued  out  to  sea  until  we  were 
outside  the  range  of  shore  batteries,  then 
turned  to  the  right  and  headed  home 
over  the  St.  George  Channel  route.  Just 
to  put  a  finishing  touch  on  the  mission, 
we  damaged  two  Jap  barges  which  we 
sighted  directly  on  our  home  course. 

It  developed  later  that  our  ships  had 
been  heavily  attacked  at  Vunakanau  and 
one  B-25  was  lost.  But  they  had  de¬ 
stroyed  48  Jap  planes,  most  of  them  on 
the  ground.  At  Tobera  airdrome  the 
Beaufighters  destroyed  a  number  of  enemy  , 
planes  and  lost  one  ship. 

Then  the  heavies  came  over,  leaving 
more  damage  behind  them.  All  told,  we  j 
accounted  for  177  Jap  planes.  Indeed,  as  , 
the  boys  said,  "We-waked  Rabaul.”  ☆ 
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AAF  Motion  Picture  Service  Detachment 


An  excellent  panorama  of  the  war  in 
.the  air  is  to  be  had  from  a  seat  in  a 
small  projection  room  in  New  York  City 
where  AAF  combat  films  are  shown.  A 
man  can  serve  on  only  one  front  at  a 
given  time,  whereas  a  single  screening 
may  bring  together  material  from  every 
one  of  the  air  forces  currently  operating 
in  active  theatres.  For  sheer  scope  and 
variety  you  can’t  beat  600,000  feet  of  stuff 
like  this,  the  equivalent  of  111  hours  of 
looking  and  listening.  That  is  the  ap¬ 
proximate  yearly  run-off  at  the  offices  of 
the  AAF  Motion  Picture  Service  Detach¬ 
ment. 

Not  all  combat  film  is  about  combat. 
Somewhat  less  than  half  of  it  is.  The  re¬ 
mainder  includes  technical  footage — 
modifications  in  aircraft,  medical  pro¬ 
cedures,  weather  forecasting,  forward  air- 


How  the  AAF  gets  motion 
pictures  to  study  its  world¬ 
wide  combat  operations. 

port  construction,  and  other  supporting 
activities.  And  then  there  is  a  mass  of 
what  might  broadly  be  called  newsreel 
material,  which  may  be  anything  from  a 
USO  show  in  Egypt,  featuring  Bob  Hope 
and  Frances  Langford,  to  a  conscientious 
description  of  military  funerals  and  graves 
registration  in  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is 
all  combat  film  as  long  as  it  is  shot  in  or 
near  a  combat  area. 

The  organization  which  shoots,  edits 
and  releases  this  type  of  film  was  acti¬ 
vated  under  a  directive  of  10  November 
1942,  which  ordered  the  formation  of 
combat  camera  units  attached  to  air  forces 
in  active  theatres  for  covering  their  opera¬ 


tions  in  motion  and  still  pictures.  The 
Motion  Picture  Service  Detachment,  a 
component  of  the  Technical  Services  Di¬ 
vision,  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  this  directive.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  combat  camera  units  with  the 
5th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
Air  Forces. 

The  camera  units  expose  original  nega¬ 
tive  according  to  their  opportunities  and 
best  judgment,  and  ship  it  back  to  the 
States  by  air  express.  The  bulk  of  this 
footage  is  standard  35mm  black  and 
white,  but  a  considerable  volume  of 
16mm  color  film  also  comes  through.  At 
Headquarters  each  incoming  shipment  is 
given  a  subject  number,  sent  to  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  developing  and  printing,  and 
screened  for  the  staff.  Brief  reports  on 
content  and  photography  are  cabled  or 


Underneath  a  tent  which  shades  the  cameras  from  the  hot  Pacific  sun,  Capt.  E.  E.  Bergholz  and 
Maj.  Frank  Lloyd  of  the  13th  Combat  Camera  Unit  grind  away  on  a  film  at  Munda,  New  Georgia. 
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Allied  ship  hit  by  German  dive  bombers,  burns  fiercely  in  Salerno  harbor  (above).  The  motion  picture  cameraman, 
by  "panning"  the  harbor,  was  able  to  record  the  huge  scale  of  the  landing  operation.  Backing  up  the  Salerno 
landing,  engineers  built  a  landing  field  in  Italy  in  24  hours.  A  Combat  Camera  Unit  kept  its  cameras  rolling 
during  most  of  the  operation,  recording  construction  technique.  The  frame  below  shows  the  first  plane  to  take  off. 


I 
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airmailed  to  the  originating  units.  Se¬ 
lected  portions  of  each  week’s  incoming 
footage  are  assembled  in  rough  cut,  with 
sound,  as  a  film  digest  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
Air  Staff,  and  AAF  departments  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  is  a  fast,  impromptu  service 
for  busy  executives,  without  any  movie 
folderol  or  editorializing. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  weekly 
digests  are  being  made,  film  reports  in¬ 
tended  for  a  larger  audience  are  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  editing.  These  reports  are  usually 
supplied  with  a  sound-track  commentary 
based  on  information  secured  from  A-2 
and  other  sources.  Often  animated  se¬ 
quences,  such  as  tactical  charts  and  maps, 
are  added.  Completed  reports  are  shipped 
to  the  combat  camera  units  and  to  key 
Army  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Training  Command,  training 
centers,  the  four  continental  air  forces,  the 
Air  Intelligence  School,  and  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School.  Other 


outlets  for  combat  camera  footage,  not  in 
report  form,  are  newsreels  (through  the 
War  Department  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions),  industrial  incentive  films  shown  at 
manufacturing  plants,  historical  records  of 
the  AAF,  and  numerous  Army  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  make  special-pur¬ 
pose  films. 

One  never  knows  what  the  day’s 
screening  will  bring.  A  subject  of  the 
greatest  potential  value  to  the  AAF  may 
be  ruined  by  bad  photography.  Almost 
always  it  is  something  that  can  never  be 
shot  again.  But  often  no  one  is  at  fault. 
What  looks  like  underexposure  may  be 
emulsion  deterioration  under  tropical 
conditions,  or  fading  of  the  image  be¬ 
cause  the  exposed  film  could  not  be  got 
to  a  laboratory  in  time.  Or  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  perfectly  aware  that  his  light  was 
inadequate,  may  have  shot  anyway,  hop¬ 
ing  against  hope  that  something  usable 
would  get  on  the  film. 

Picture  content  is  just  as  uncertain  as 


photographic  quality.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
a  mass  of  indistinguishable  or  trivial  ma¬ 
terial,  at  any  moment  the  screen  may  light 
up  v/ith  a  sequence  so  clear,  informative 
and  vital  that  it  is  a  sufficient  compensa¬ 
tion  for  all  the  wasted  time  and  effort 
that  preceded  it. 

Under  wartime  pressure  an  approach  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  news-gathering  serv¬ 
ices  is  possible  and  steps  to  achieve  it  are 
well  under  way.  The  principal  lag  at  the 
present  time  is  in  technical  and  opera¬ 
tional  films.  A  recent  survey  shows  the 
following  distribution  of  subjects  sent  in 


by  combat  camera  units: 

I.  Strategic  and  tactical ....  44.6% 
II.  Technical  and  semi-techni¬ 
cal  . .  21.8% 

III.  Entertainment,  ceremonial, 
spectacular,  and  atmos¬ 
phere  .  33.6% 


"One  foot  of  technical  information,"  it 
has  been  remarked,  "is  worth  a  hundred 
take-offs,  landings,  parades,  and  cita- 


A  Japanese  cargo  ship  goes  down  off  the  southern  coast  of  New  Britain,  coughing  up  smoke  and  debris.  American 
bombers  spotted  the  ship  on  its  way  to  deliver  supplies  to  Nip  troops,  and  an  alert  cameraman  got  this  striking  picture. 


Sis 
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tions.”  Yet,  by  the  above  analysis,  the 
number  of  Class  III  subjects,  consisting  of 
"desirable  but  largely  unessential  material, 
is  seen  to  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
vital  Class  II  subjects  on  which  the  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  functioning  of  the  AAF 
largely  depend.  Moreover,  the  content  of 
technical  combat  films  is  the  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  all  combat  film  subjects. 

This  would  indicate  that  as  far  as  films 
are  concerned  the  hard-won  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  men  in  the  field 
are  not  reaching  the  rest  of  the  AAF  in 
sufficient  measure.  The  importance  of  this 
deficiency  may  be  gauged  by  a  glance  at 
the  materiel  manufacturing  industries, 
which  have  a  parallel  problem. 

The  best  designed  military  airplane, 
thoroughly  flight-tested  and  with  all  the 
bugs  apparently  ironed  out,  must  still  be 
proved  in  combat.  It  is  only  in  a  hostile 
environment  that  its  real  fighting  char¬ 
acteristics  are  revealed.  Its  further  im¬ 
provement  then  calls  for  the  closest  col¬ 
laboration  between  front  line  flyers  and 
ground  crews  and  the  designers  and  pro¬ 
duction  men  back  at  the  factory.  As 
sizable  numbers  of  a  model  are  sent  into 
combat,  the  center  of  gravity  of  technical 
know-how  automatically  shifts  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  "the  fighting  fronts.  A  produc¬ 
tion  organization  which  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  move  with  this  shift  would  not 
last  long. 

This  is  not  so  well  understood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  military  films,  but  the  situation  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  function  of  mili¬ 
tary  movies  differs  for  an  army  which  is 
preparing  for  combat,  an  army  which  is 
in  a  state  of  limited  combat,  and  an  army 
which  has  reached  the  stage  of  total  com¬ 
bat.  As  this  culminating  stage  is  ap¬ 
proached,  technical  combat  films  assume  a 
role  of  paramount  importance.  The  same 
shift  of  the  center  of  gravity  occurs  in 
film  production  as  in  aircraft  production, 
and  for  the  same  technological  reasons. 

The  obvious  danger  is  that  administra¬ 
tive  measures  will  lag  behind  military  de¬ 
velopments.  At  best,  the  difficulties  of 
administration  and  planning  in  military 
film  production  are  very  great.  AAF 
technical  and  training  films,  in  particular, 
cover  a  vast  range  of  activities,  subject  to 
many  changes.  The  first  requirement  is 
order.  Order  calls  for  classification.  So 
we  try  to  differentiate  between  training 
films  and  combat  films;  for  example:  we 
say  to  one  organization,  training  films 

Top- — A  B-I7  over  Bremen,  fatally  damaged 
by  German  anti-aircraft,  was  caught  by  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  shot  this  picture  out  of  the  side 
window  of  an  accompanying  B-17. 

Center— USO  shows  in  overseas  theatres  are 
also  covered  by  the  Units.  Here  Bob  Hope, 
Frances  Langford,  and  Tony  Romero  cut  up  for 
the  boys  in  North  Africa.  Frances'  bare  mid¬ 
riff  stole  the  show. 

Bottom — An  A-20  swooped  within  60  feet  of 
the  ground  to  get  this  shot  of  smashed  enemy 
planes  at  Lae,  New  Guinea.  Medium  bombers 
and  Zeros  shown  were  among  more  than  50  Jap 
planes  destroyed  in  the  raid. 
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are  your  responsibility,  and  to  another, 
combat  films  are  yours.  This  is  all  well 
enough,  but  only  on  one  condition — we 
must  never  forget  that  sound  organization 
cannot  lose  sight  of  technological  realities. 
We  cannot,  by  any  static  act  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  division,  prevent  the  shift  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  operational  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  zone  of  the  interior  to  the 
combat  areas,  and  that  shift  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  film  production.  The  only 
choice  of  the  administrators  is  between 
seizing  an  opportunity  and  neglecting  it 
— and  the  cost  of  neglect  is  loss  of  men 
and  materiel  for  lack  of  the  information 
and  training  which  overseas  technical 
films  can  give. 

The  answer  in  this  case  is  largely  a 
matter  of  bridging  existing  gaps  in  organ¬ 
ization.  First,  there  must  be  close  and 
continuous  contact  between  the  technical 
and  training  departments  of  the  AAF  and 
the  Motion  Picture  Service  Detachment. 
The  second  step  is  to  pass  this  material 
on,  in  film  outline  form,  to  the  combat 
camera  units  and,  where  necessary,  to  at¬ 
tach  to  the  units  writer-directors  capable 
of  shooting  technical  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  third  need  is  for  liaison 
in  reverse,  between  the  Motion  Picture 
Service  Detachment  personnel  responsible 
for  editing  incoming  material,  and  the 
Air  Force  departments  charged  with  ap¬ 
proving  technical  reports  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  Finally,  the  combat  camera 
units  should  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
technical  projects  themselves  to  a  greater 
extent.  Even  when  a  job  is  being  done  in 
the  wrong  way,  filming  it  may  be  valu¬ 
able,  in  that  the  picture  acquaints  Head- 
quarters  with  the  situation  and  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  solution.  When  the  wrong 
procedure  is  adopted  in  the  field,  it  is 
usually  because  the  approved  procedure  is 
not  the  right  answer  either. 

The  soldier,  whether  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  air,  learns  chiefly  by  experience, 
but  films  can  prepare  him  to  learn  faster 
and  better.  The  value  of  military  educa¬ 
tional  films  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
but  they  must  be  the  right  kind  of  films 
— simple,  realistic,  direct,  sound  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  orientation.  It  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Technical  Services  Division, 
the  Motion  Picture  Service  Detachment, 
and  the  combat  camera  units  to  produce 
films  of  that  character,  more  and  more  of 
them,  and  as  fast  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible.  •& 

Top — The  camera  crews  try  to  cover  every 
phase  of  Air  Force  activity.  A  motion  picture 
camera,  set  up  in  the  operating  room  of  the  1st 
Evacuation  Hospital  at  Oro  Bay,  recorded  an 
entire  operation  on  a  wounded  gunner. 
Center— An  air  alert  has  just  sounded  at  Nad- 
zab,  New  Guinea.  American  soldiers  in  a  jeep 
and  a  native  scurry  from  attacking  Jap  planes. 
Bottom — A  Combat  Camera  photographer  in 
Naples  got  this  Fourth  of  July  effect  when  he 
photographed  intense  Allied  anti-aircraft  fire 
blazing  away  at  German  night  raiders.  The 
bright  streaks  of  light  at  the  right  were  caused 
by  flares  dropped  by  the  enemy  planes. 
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Capt.  Robert  V,  Guelich  0nd  Sgt.  William  G.  Mors 

Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent  China-Burma-india  Theatre 


Tech.  Sgt.  Doug  Labat  didn’t  learn 
to  be  a  gunner,  a  flight  engineer  or  a 
pilot  the  academic  way.  But  in  one  day 
he  proved  he  could  serve  as  all  three — • 
and  it  paid  off. 

Take-off  time  for  his  plane,  "Old  26,” 
of  the  Flying  Cobra  squadron,  was  the 
morning  of  November  1 1 — Armistice 
Day.  Sergeant  Labat  was  flight  engineer 
of  this  B-24  crew.  He  had  taken  over 
the  top  gunner’s  spot  when  his  outfit  got 
its  new  Liberator  with  the  nose  turret 
position. 

Target  for  the  day  was  He-ho  air¬ 
drome,  deep  in  Jap-held  Burma.  Photo 
recon  pictures  showed  Zeros  at  He-ho, 
lots  of  them;  every  man  looked  at  the 
pictures  the  night  before.  Labat  looked 
at  them  too.  He  knew  and  every  other 
crew  member  knew  the  bombers  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  intercepted. 

Take-off  was  routine,  with  Sergeant 
Labat  on  the  flight  deck  behind  pilot 
Lieut.  Ben  Graves  and  co-pilot  Lieut.  Cy 
Kurth.  Because  they  were  to  fly  number 
three  position  in  the  first  element  of  the 
squadron,  Graves  and  Kurth  swapped 
seats  as  they  headed  toward  Burma 
through  some  scattered  clouds,  flying  for¬ 
mation  that  tightened  up  as  the  planes 
neared  their  target  several  hours  later. 

At  16,000  feet  they  went  in  on  their 
bombing  runs,  hindered  only  by  cloud 
fluffs  below.  At  1137  the  bombardier 
sang  out  that  welcome  cry,  "Bombs  away” 
— and  the  Japs  struck.  Sixteen  Zeros  dove 
out  of  a  blinding  sun. 

Sergeant  Labat,  gunner,  was  tracking 
one  of  the  Nips  as  it  swung  out  for  its 
attack  on  "Old  26”  when  Graves  called 
out  a  Zero  coming  in  at  one  o’clock.  But 
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it  was  too  late.  Cannon  shells  ripped 
through  the  bomber,  one  exploding  in 
the  auxiliary  wing  tank  with  a  burst  of 
flaming  gasoline. 

The  other  Nip  was  still  in  Labat’s 
sights,  but  he  was  so  intent  on  hitting 
him  that  he  wasn’t  using  his  sights;  a 
short  burst  from  his  twin  fifties  showed 
the  Jap  was  almost  in  range  as  he  came 
boring  in  for  a  frontal  atttack. 

“I  opened  up  and  poured  a  long  burst 
that  seemed  like  600,  but  probably  was 
60,  rounds  into  the  Jap.  Our  nose  turret 
wasn't  firing  at  the  Zero;  I  wondered 
why.  (Staff  Sgt.  William  Burtch  was  killed 
by  the  first  Zero  as  he,  like  Labat,  was 
tracking  the  second  Jap  plane.)  My  guns 
were  so  hot  the  turret  cut  out;  I  hit  the 
reset  button  and  threw  more  lead  at  him 
as  he  kept  coming  in  at  our  nose  until  I 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  pull  one  of 
those  ’For  the  Emperor’  tricks  and  ram 
us, 

"The  terrific  crash  of  an  explosive 
shell,  flying  glass  and  debris  around  my 
legs,  the  rush  of  cold  air,  and  a  burst  of 
flame  from  the  Jap  as  some  of  my  shells 
exploded  his  gas  tanks — all  happened 
simultaneously.  When  it  seemed  too  late, 
the  Zero  pulled  up  just  enough  to  miss 
us,  hurtling  over  my  guns  like  a  Roman 
candle  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"I  knew  we  were  hit  bad  now;  our 
wing  still  was  burning.  Before  I  could 
get  out  of  my  turret  to  see  what  had 
happened,  the  right  wing  dropped  and 
we  slid  off  in  a  skidding  dive  underneath 
the  other  planes  in  our  formation.  Then 
I  couldn’t  get  out  of  my  turret  because 
the  negative  'G’  had  me  plastered  against 
the  top.  By  reaching  down  to  the  am¬ 
munition  boxes,  I  finally  managed  to  pull 
myself  down  out  of  the  dome  as  our  radio 
command  set  was  screeching  'Bail  out, 
bail  out  before  it’s  too  late  .  .  .  bail  out, 
you  don’t  have  a  chance,  bail  out.’ 

"I  never  had  thought  much  about  hit¬ 
ting  the  silk  before  and  I  didn’t  have 
time  to  think  about  it  then  for  something 
was  wrong  in  the  cockpit  and  I  had  to 
know  what  it  was.  It  was  bad.  Blood 
was  splattered  over  everything,  and  maps 
and  papers  were  flying  around  in  the  blast 
of  air  coming  through  a  shell  hole  in  the 
windshield.  Kurth  was  slumped  forward 


over  the  stick,  Graves  was  wavering  in  his 
seat,  and  we  were  dropping  fast.” 

As  the  sergeant,  who  had  just  shot 
down  his  first  Zero  in  256  hours  of  com¬ 
bat  flying,  leaned  over  to  get  Kurth  off 
the  controls,  Graves  pleaded,  "For  God’s 
sake,  get  him  out  of  there.” 

Labat  unbuckled  Kurth  from  his  chute 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  seat.  It  didn’t 
take  a  second  glance  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  A  20  mm  shell  had  pierced  the 
windshield  and  exploded  in  Cy’s  face;  he 
was  dead — the  quick  and  easy  way. 

Sergeant  Labat,  pilot,  clambered  into 
the  empty  seat,  captured  the  loose  con¬ 
trols  and  gradually  dragged  the  diving 
Liberator  out  of  its  plunge.  Graves,  suf¬ 
fering  from  shrapnel  wounds  and  shock 
from  the  shell  explosion  within  a  few 
feet  from  his  head,  still  clung  to  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  controls.  The  plane 
responded  and  leveled  off  at  8,000  feet, 
still  over  enemy  territory  but  far  out  of 
formation. 


The  wing  fire  had  put  itself  out— the 
self-sealing  fuel  tank,  apparently  having 
sealed  off  the  gasoline  after  the  first 
splattering  from  the  explosive  shell.  The 
plane  was  riddled,  for  two  Zeros  had 
followed  "Old  26”  most  of  the  way  down 
peppering  it  with  shells.  Both  waist  gun¬ 
ners  watched  bullets  pierce  the  fuselage 
where  they  had  been  a  fraction  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  before  as  they  were  tossed  about  by 
the  falling  plane,  but  they  ducked  them 
all;  their  numbers  hadn’t  come  up  yet. 

The  hydraulic  system  was  perforated 
in  half  a  dozen  places  and  the  prop  gov¬ 
ernor  on  No.  3  was  frozen  at  2300  rpm. 
But  the  plane  still  was  flying  and  had 
made  its  way  back  into  another  squadron’s 
formation  for  protection.  Graves,  though 
still  fighting  off  unconsciousness,  told 
Labat  he  could  hold  the  plane  so  the 
pilot-gunner  took  over  his  turret  again. 

Navigator  Lieut.  Grant  Erwin  had  been 
calling  out  Zero  clock  positions  from  his 
dome  in  front  of  the  cockpit  but  couldn’t 
get  any  responses  on  the  interphone.  He 
climbed  up  to  the  flight  deck  to  investi¬ 
gate.  When  he  saw  Graves  was  wounded 
and  flying  by  himself,  he  patched  up  his 
wounds  with  first  aid  bandages  and  then 
slid  into  the  empty  seat  to  help  fly  the 
plane.  Although  he  wasn’t  a  pilot,  he 
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An  aircrew  needs  good  pinch  hitters 
when  the  going  gets  tough  in  combat. 


had  picked  up  co-piloting  time  with  the 
RCAF  and  with  the  USAAF  after  his 
transfer. 

No  sooner  had  Erwin  filled  in  on  the 
controls  than  a  Jap  1-45  started  coming 
in  from  twelve  o’clock  to  finish  off  the 
crippled  Liberator.  Graves  threw  the  ship 
into  violent  evasive  maneuvers  but  gun¬ 
ner  Labat  held  his  guns  on  the  Nip  and 
drilled  it  with  short  bursts  until  the  Jap 
finally  slid  off  in  a  dive  that  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  other  crews  and  scored  as  a 
probable. 

Despite  the  protection  of  two  other 
ships  that  stayed  with  "Old  26”  another 
Zero  came  in  for  a  pass  but  the  guns 
from  all  three  planes  played  a  tune  on 
him.  Without  pressing  his  attack,  the 


Zero  pulled  away  and  headed  for  home. 
Still  another  Zero  made  a  pass  but  the 
tail  guns  of  one  of  the  protecting  ships 
scared  him  homeward  too. 

Apparently  away  from  the  last  of  the 
Japs,  Labat  slipped  out  of  his  turret 
(Score:  one  Zero  destroyed,  one  1-45 
probably  destroyed,  one  Liberator  and 
crew  saved)  and  discovered  that  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Erwin  was  helping  fly  the  ship.  He 
then  checked  the  gas  supply  and  found  it 
adequate  for  the  long  haul  back  home. 

Bombardier  Lieut.  Cecil  Day  and  Staff 
Sgt.  Robert  Block  (radio  operator  and 
waist  gunner)  meantime  were  breaking 
through  the  glass  of  the  jammed  nose 
turret  where  they  discovered  Burtch  dead, 
vith  his  guns  pointed  in  the  direction  of 


the  Zero  he  never  got  a  shot  at,  for  the 
first  pass  by  the  Jap  from  the  sun  had 
got  him.  His  death  grip  on  the  inter¬ 
phone  button  had  kept  the  system  from 
operating. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  McKernan  in  his  belly 
turret  had  been  doused  by  fluid  from  the 
ruptured  hydraulic  lines  but  had  kept 
playing  his  guns  to  make  the  Japs  think 
he  still  was  in  action,  although  he 
couldn’t  see  through  his  glass  enclosure. 

After  checking  the  gas,  Labat  relieved 
Erwin  at  the  controls  so  he  could  return 
to  his  navigating  job.  During  the  air 
battles,  Erwin  had  mentally  noted  head¬ 
ings  and  speed  and  now  was  able  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  plane  after 
the  protecting  ships  pulled  away  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  safe  country.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Day,  who  had  been  circulating 
through  the  ship  bolstering  the  spirits 
of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  now  took  over 
the  top  turret  position,  although  he  was 
the  bombardier. 

Behind  the  controls  again,  pilot  Labat 
mentally  projected  the  entire  return  trip. 
"I  even  pictured  myself  on  the  approach 
to  our  field  and  went  to  the  extent  of 
worrying  whether  I  could  clear  the  wires 
at  the  end  of  the  field  on  landing,  even 
to  the  point  of  foolishly  thinking  of  fly¬ 
ing  under  them.” 

As  Graves,  still  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition,  continually  made  instinctive 
adjustments  of  the  controls,  Labat  pa¬ 
tiently  corrected  them  and  eased  the  ship 
back  on  course.  Although  No.  3  prop 
had  been  a  drag  with  its  frozen  governor, 
it  was  a  help  at  cruising  speed  so  it  was 
not  feathered. 

"Zero  at  five  o’clock  at  2,000  yards” 
came  barking  over  the  interphone  from 
waist  gunner  Sergeant  Block,  jolting 
everyone  from  their  reveries.  A  grim 
tenseness  settled  down  on  "Old  26,”  for 
the  ship  had  been  through  a  lot  of  hell 
already  and  another  attack  might  be  the 
last  straw.  A  second  Zero  appeared  and 
both  started  to  follow  the  wounded  ship. 
The  crew  sat  and  waited,  a  wait  that  was 
years,  a  wrait  that  only  was  ended  when 
Erwin  told  Labat  to  head  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  landing  at  a  nearby  field.  When 
the  plane  nosed  down  for  its  approach 
to  the  field,  the  Zeros  turned  away. 

Then,  on  the  downwind  leg  of  the 
landing  approach,  Labat  learned  that  the 
crew  couldn't  get  the  landing  gear 
cranked  down.  Turning  the  controls  over 
to  Erwin,  with  instructions  not  to  go, in 
for  a  landing  until  the  gear  was  reported 
down,  Labat  struggled  with  the  crank 
until  he  got  both  wheels  down  (the  nose 
wheel  had  dropped  down  OK)  but  one 
wouldn’t  lock  into  position.  The  plane 
was  on  its  final  approach,  hardly  fifteen 
feet  above  some  sailing  ships,  before  the 
wheel  finally  clicked  into  place. 

Swinging  back  to  the  flight  deck  the 
sergeant,  who  had  been  nursing  the  ship 
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We  don’t  know,  young  lady — but  we  agree 
with  you  that  it’s  time  for  him 
to  pass  on  that  copy  of  Air  Force. 

How  about  it,  soldier?  Do  you 
share  your  copy  of  the  service  journal 
with  the  other  men  of  your  unit? 

Don’t  hog  your  copy ;  don’t  mail  it 
home ;  don’t  keep  it  for  your 
personal  file. 


all  the  way  back,  saw  a  dike  looming  up 
ahead  of  the  plane — too  high  to  clear. 
All  he  could  do,  as  Graves  was  shooting 
the  landing  was  talk  into  his  ear.  "Haul 
back,  haul  back,  haul  back  .  .  The 
big  plane  did  ease  up  a  bit  but  the  wheels 
dug  into  the  dike  and  before  anyone  could 
catch  another  breath,  Graves  had  recov¬ 
ered  and  set  the  ship  down  perfectly  on 
the  runway. 

With  only  800  pounds  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  remaining,  Labat  again  resorted  to 
repetition  as  he  warned  Erwin  and 
Graves  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  brakes, 
not  to  let  up  for  an  instant,  for  there 
was  only  one  application  of  brakes  left  in 
"Old  26.” 

The  brakes  were  held  and  as  the  bat¬ 
tered  ship  rolled  to  a  stop  Graves,  who 
had  been  flying  on  spirit  and  instinct  all 
the  way,  passed  out  completely.  Ambu¬ 
lance  and  crash  truck  came  to  a  wailing 
stop  as  Labat  and  Erwin  carried  their 
wounded  pilot  out.  Coming  to  momen¬ 
tarily,  Graves’  only  question  was,  "How 
is  Cy?”  then  he  lapsed  into  unconscious' 
ness  again  and  was  hospitalized. 

"Old  26”  got  back  because  it  had  more 
than  a  one-man  crew,  but  the  men  who 
saved  the  ship  were  the  ones  who  could 
pinch-hit  for  other  teammates  in  a  tight 
spot. 

Labat  shot  down  the  Nips  as  a  gunner, 
he  pulled  the  plane  out  of  its  dive  and 
flew  it  most  of  the  way  back  to  base  as 
a  pilot,  he  kept  his  ship  in  the  air  and 
then  got  it  safely  down  on  the  ground  as 
flight  engineer.  He  was  a  one-man  crew 
himself.  ^ 

Navigator  Erwin  successfully  pinch-hit 
as  co-pilot,  sticking  with  his  courageous 
pilot  through  the  perilous  landing.  Bom¬ 
bardier  Day  pinch-hit  as  a  turret  gunner, 
after  dropping  his  eggs  squarely  on  the 
He-ho  airdrome,  and  still  was  at  battle 
station  as  his  plane  hit  the  runway. 

Said  Tech.  Sgt.  Doug  Labat,  "Those 
crewmates  of  mine  really  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit;  they  kept  calm  when  most  guys 
would  have  fallen  apart.  They  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job  in  bringing  us  back  home.” 

Lieutenants  Erwin  and  Day  tell  another 
story,  however,  and  the  hero  of  their  ac¬ 
count  is  Doug  Labat — flight  engineer, 
gunner,  pilot — who  practically  carried 
riddled  and  battered  "Old  26”  of  the 
Flying  Cobras  back  from  its  mission  over 
Burma. 
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Col.  9 van  Jl.  fyaAman 

CO,  Army  Airways  Communications  Wing 


Life  is  cold  and  rugged  for 
our  communications  men  who 
literally  talk  the  planes  across 
the  North  Atlantic  routes. 

The  North  Atlantic  Route,  along  the 
great  circle  from  Newfoundland  to 
England,  is  now  the  most  travelled  oceanic 
airway  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  big  and  medium  bomb¬ 
ers  and  even  a-  few  fighter  planes  have 
made  the  trip  one-way,  from  the  factories 
and  training  fields  of  the  United  States 
to  the  bomber  bases  of  England.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  some  thirty  big  trans¬ 
ports  running  a  regular  shuttle  service 
between  Britain  and’  America.  They  carry 
passengers,  mail  and  freight — men  on 
vital  military  -or  diplomatic  missions,  mail 
and  special  cargo  needed  at  the  front  in 
a  hurry. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  cross¬ 


ings,  many  of  them  by  pilots  making 
their  first*  long  over-water  hop,  and  yet 
more  than  98.5  percent  of  the  planes 
starting  out  on  this  run  have  made  their 
destinations.  None  of  the  transports  has 
been  lost,  and  in  many  cases  the  crews  of 
combat  ships  forced  down  have  been  res¬ 
cued. 

This  record- of  efficiency  has  been  made 
possible  by  well-trained  pilots  and  navi¬ 
gators,  excellent  equipment,  able  mechan¬ 
ics  and  those  seldom  publicized  men — 
the  radio  operators  and  mechanics — of 
the  North  Atlantic  Airways  Communica¬ 
tions  Area,  men  who  are  handling  one  of 
the  toughest  and  most  necessary  details  in 
the  Army,  living  in  lonely,  storm-swept 
stations,  eating  canned  and  dehydrated 
foods,  with  mail  call  every  two  or  three 
months  if  they  are  lucky,  every  six  months 
if  they  are  not. 

These  men  of  the  Army  Airways  Com¬ 
munication  system  literally  talk  the  planes 
across  the  big  hop.  There  are  ground-to- 
air  messages,  giving  pilots  their  clearances 
and  instructions,  station-to-station  com¬ 
munications  having  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  gigantic  airline.  In 
addition,  each  station  collects  and  broad¬ 
casts  weather  information  'hourly.  In  all, 
the  North  Atlantic  system  of  the  AACS 
handles  six  to  seven  million  words  a 
month,  enough  to  fill  a  couple  of  shelves 
at  a  public  library. 

By  now  an  entirely  new  radio  com¬ 
munications  system,  developed  in  Bell 
Laboratories  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  installed.  Earlier,  both  short-wave 
and  long-wave  were  used.  The  physical 
cantankerousness  of  that  part  of  the  world 
is  matched  by  odd  and  capricious  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  ether  which  play  hell  with 


radio  communication.  Short-wave,  high- 
frequency  transmission  depends  upon 
waves  going  up  and  outward,  bouncing 
against  the  Heaviside  Layer  around  the 
earth,  and  ricocheting  down  to  points 
where  the  messages  are  received.  This 
works  excellently  except  in  the  far  north 
where  the  Aurora  Borealis  breaks  up  the 
Heaviside  Layer,  allowing  the  messages  to 
escape  into  infinity  where  they  fail  to  aid 
anyone.  Long,  low-frequency  waves  fol¬ 
low  the  earth’s  circumference  and  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  a  retaining  wall, 
but  they  are  subject  to  static  which  is 
present  in  considerable  quantity  in  North¬ 
ern  area.  Long-wave  also  requires  much 
more  power  than  short-wave. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
AACS  put  stations  in  the  north.  The 
weather  of  England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  "made” 
in  that  section  of  the  Arctic.  The  data 
collected  there  is  invaluable.  Hourly  re¬ 
ports  are  sent  out  from  small  stations, 
detailing  temperature,  wind  velocity  and 
direction,  humidity  and  aerological  infor¬ 
mation.  These  reports  are  collected  and 
analyzed  at  larger  stations,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  reports  are  made  available  to  the 
AAF,  the  Navy,  other  branches  of  the 
Army,  the  RAF,  RCAF  and  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  This  knowledge  of 
weather,  knowing  today  what  the  sky 
over  Bremen  will  be  like  tomorrow,  has 
given  the  Allies  many  advantages  in  the 
air  war  over  Europe. 

By  now  most  of  the  1,400  odd  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  went  into  the  north 
two  years  ago  to  establish  the  AACS  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  relieved  from  the  grueling 


detail.  A  few  have  remained- — those  rare 
fellows  who  seem  to  like  solitude  and 
bleak  wastelands.  The  rest  of  them  were 
happy  to  get  away.  A  few  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  conversations  with  seals,  and  one  or 
two  had  complained  that  the  mountains 
were  crowding  in  on  them,  moving  a 
little  closer  each  day. 

The  entire  system  was  tough  to  estab¬ 
lish,  and  it  is  tough  to  maintain.  The 
first  station  was  in  Labrador.  An  officer 
and  six  enlisted  men  were  flown  in  and 
left  there.  Materials  had  been  brought 
in  the  day  before,  and  the  seven  men 
were  to  assemble  the  equipment — radios, 
prefabricated  buildings  and  whatever  else 
was  needed. 

They  put  the  camp  together,  installed 
the  receiving  and  transmitting  equipment 
and  obtained  power,  from  a  Canadian 
company.  Before  the  station  went  on  the 
air,  the  Canadian  company’s  power  plant 
burned  down,  and  the  men  -had  to  make 
a  power  plant  for  themselves.  They  had 
one  mobile  tool,  a  dilapidated  snow  plow, 
stuck  in  first  gear,  and  bound  to  a  speed 
of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Later  the  American  officer  managed  to 
acquire  a  jeep.  He  loaded  it  into  a  trans¬ 
port  plane,  tied  it  down  and  tied  four 
enlisted  men  to  the  seats.  They  became 
the  first  and  only  four  men  to  fly  a  jeep 
from  Maine  to  Labrador.  At  the  station 
the  Canadian  CO  took  a  ride  in  the  jeep, 
and  he  was  so  intrigued  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  had  some  time  prying  him  out 
of  it.  The  CO  finally  got  out  of  the  little 
car,  and  disappeared  for  three  days.  On 
his  return  he,  too,  had  a  jeep,  and  to  this 
day  he  hasn’t  told  where  he  got  it. 

At  one  station  the  communications  office 
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A  big  flying  boat  of  the  type  shown  and  four 
native  kayaks — about  the  only  kind  of  trans¬ 
portation  available  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 


the  designation  of  one  of  the  big  bases  up 
there. 

Most  of  the  communications  are  in 
code  which  is  changed  often.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  codes  causes  difficulty  because  old 
ones  must  be  destroyed  and  new  ones 
delivered  to  the  outposts.  Sometimes  it 
is  impossible  to  get  to  one  station,  and 
it  will  be  transmitting  in  one  code  while 
other  stations  use  another,  complicating 
work  unduly.  But  it  can’t  be  helped. 

There  are  places  which  are  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  supply.  A  crew  started  out  in 
October,  1942,  in  Captain  Iceberg  Smith’s 
SS  Belle  Isle  to  establish  a  certain  station. 
It  meant  breaking  all  records  by  putting 
a  complete  station  on  bare  rock  in  two 
weeks.  They  did  it.  They  put  up  prefab¬ 
ricated  warehouses,  barracks,  an  opera¬ 


was  an  uninsulated  metal  trailer.  The  men 
couldn't  wear  gloves  and  it  was  so  cold 
their  hands  stuck  to  the  metal  equipment. 
They  acquired  a  kerosene  stove.  The 
warm  air  generated  by  the  stove  rose  to 
the  ceiling  where  it  condensed  and  then 
froze  until  the  ceiling  was  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  ice.  One  day  the  weather 
turned  warm  suddenly,  as  it  sometime 
does,  and  the  ice  on  the  ceiling  melted 
and  rained  down  on  the  radio  equipment, 
putting  it  out  of  commission  for  a  short 
time.  Any  number  of  small  and  annoy¬ 
ing  difficulties  arose.  There  were  major 
problems,  too.  None  of  the  men  had 
been  in  the  north  before,  one  man’s  ex¬ 
perience  on  an  ice  truck  one  summer  be¬ 
ing  the  closest  thing  to  arctic  work  any 
of  them  could  boast.  The  men  had  to 
learn  how  to  work  in  that  country — and 
it  was  tough  learning.  In  all  the  stations 
as  they  were  established  there  were  the 
problems  of  temperatures  below  zero, 
gales  that  blew  down  buildings  as  they 
were  erected,  and  the  bleak  wasteland 
that  has  a  depressing  effect  on  many  men. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  has  laid 
several  routes  out  for  the  hops  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  other  points,  some  of  them  with 
relatively  long  water  hops,  and  others 
with  fairly  short  flights  over  water.  The 
type  of  airplane,  the  experience  of  the 
pilots  and  weather  conditions  usually 
determine  which  course  a  group  will  take. 

There  is  little  flippancy  or  casual  con¬ 
versation  between  planes  and  the  ground 
in  that  country.  It  is  a  deadly  serious 
operation,  and  so  many  messages  are 
being  transmitted  at  all  times  that  no  idle 
talk  is  tolerated.  Any  operator,  who 
wants  to  expand  "Roger”  into  a  few 
friendly  comments  about  how  he’s  feeling 


ice  and  rock  is  about  all  you  see  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Beautiful  until  you  have  to  live  there. 


and  how  the  world  looks  from  where  he 
is,  is  quickly  shut  up. 

The  average  chat  between  a  plane — 
called,  let  us  say,  R  of  the  Bangtail 
Group — and  a  station  may  run  like  this: 

"Hello,  Bangtail  R;  this  is  Ford,  over." 

"Hello,  Ford,  this  is  Bangtail  R.,  QRK. 
Over.” 

"Hello,  Bangtail  R.  This  is  Ford.  Your 
signals  QRK  Five.  QRU  Nil.  Over.” 

"Hello,  Ford.  This  is  Bangtail  R. 
Roger.  Thank  you.  Bangtail  R  out.” 

This  may  take  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
and  there  may  be  many  planes  coming 
across  that  day,  and  each  one,  normally, 
is  talked  to.  Bangtail  R  may  be  cleared 
to  a  control  tower,  or  he  may  be  going 
on  his  way  and  not  stopping.  He  must 
be  talked  to.  And  then  there  are  the 
hourly  weather  reports  and  administrative 
messages.  Some  repair  parts  may  be 
needed  on  a  lonely  island,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  ordering  them  must  go  through,  or 
it  may  be  a  part  needed  for  a  B-17  which 
made  a  bad  landing  at  Bluie  West  One, 


tions  shack  and  a  few  outbuildings.  These 
had  to  be  guyed  down  with  cables, 
anchored  deep  in  rock  and  cement,  for 
the  winds  in  that  barren  part  of  the  world 
hit  120  to  140  miles  an  hour  at  times. 

Once  all  the  buildings  were  up  and 
three  transmitters  and  six  receivers  in 
operation,  an  AACS  crew  was  left  with 
supplies  for  a  year,  and  Captain  Smith  put 
out  to  sea  with  the  SS  Belle  Isle.  The 
captain,  a  weatherbeaten  old  man  who  has 
been  in  the  north  longer  than  anyone 
cares  to  remember,  knows  that  section 
of  the  Arctic  as  well  as  a  blind  man 
knows  his  room.  When  he  pointed  the 
Belle  Isle  away  from  the  station,  he  saw 
that  the  ice  pack  was  already  closing  in. 
He  kept  on  out  to  sea  anyway,  and  he 
was  probably  the  only  man  who  could 
have  made  it  with  a  ship  the  size  of  the 
Belle  Isle.  Navy  escort  vessels  went  ahead 
of  the  Belle  Isle,  nudging  the  floes  and 
icebergs,  and  the  big  steamship  followed 
behind.  The  ice  pack,  almost  as  though  it 
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were  alive,  moved  in  on  the  ships  as  the 
men  watched  helplessly  from  shore.  It 
took  Captain  Smith’s  ship  and  the  Navy 
boats  48  hours  to  go  ten  miles  out  of  the 
harbor  into  clear  water.  When  they  looked 
back  at  the  base,  it  wras  hemmed  in  by 
ice,  cut  off  from  the  world. 

The  next  stop  was  in  a  harbor  too  shal¬ 
low  for  the  Belle  Isle  to  anchor  in  close 
to  land,  but  the  hardy,  tough  fellows  of 
the  AACS  went  ashore  in  long  boats.  The 
Belle  Isle  stood  out  in  open  water,  tossed 
about  by  screaming  winds  and  high,  cold 
seas.  The  men  took  supplies,  prefabri¬ 
cated  houses,  equipment  to  shore  in 
lighters.  These  craft  could  stand  only  a 
few  trips  before  they  were  wrecked  by  the 
buffeting  from  water  and  rock.  The  men 
who  were  to  build  the  station  huddled 
in  the  shelter  of  crates.  The  Belle  Isle  was 
running  short  of  fuel  and  had  to  sail 
away.  She  couldn’t  wait  until  the  men 
had  built  their  houses  and  sheds. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  ship  left,  a 
blizzard  struck.  During  the  five  days  it 
lasted  the  men  could  not  keep  a  fire  in 
their  stoves  because  the  terrific  wind 
created  drafts  which  sucked  the  fires,  coals 
and  all,  out  of  the  chimney. 

The  Belle  Isle  weathered  the  storm  into 
a  base,  refueled  and  returned  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  wind  died  down  to  a  gale, 
and  the  Belle  Isle,  standing  well  out  from 
the  shore  because  of  the  winds,  tried  to 
send  in  additional  supplies  to  the  men 
marooned  on  the  rocky  shore.  Fuel,  par¬ 
ticularly,  was  needed  for  the  station 
couldn’t  operate  nor  could  the  men  get 
through  the  winter  without  it.  Captain 


Smith  tried  to  use  a  motor  launch,  but 
the  high  seas  capsized  it.  He  wirelessed 
headquarters  of  his  predicament  and  a 
Coast  Guard  boat  with  tenders  was  dis¬ 
patched.  The  seas  were  too  much  for  the 
Coast  Guard  craft.  Finally  there  came  a 
break.  The  wind  died  down  one  after¬ 
noon  and,  in  a  few  hours,  with  men  on 
ship  and  men  on  shore  working  at  ter¬ 
rific  speed,  everything  was  unloaded.  The 
Belle  Isle  sailed  away,  and  the  men  on 
shore  were  too  busy  piling  and  shoring 
their  supplies  to  even  wave  good-bye. 
They  were  there  for  the  next  year. 

That’s  the  routine  life  for  AACS  men 
in  the  north  country.  All  work  outside  is 
back-breaking,  and  the  work  inside  with 
the  radio  instruments  and  weather  record¬ 
ing  machines  is  deadly  monotonous.  Seven 
or  eight  men  may  be  isolated  for  eight 
and  ten  months,  and  in  that  time  they 
understandably  get  completely  fed  up 
with  their  companions.  When  the  stations 
were  first  installed  there  were  little  or  no 
comforts.  There  was  little  fuel,  and  most 
of  it  went  to  power  the  wireless  equip¬ 
ment.  Little  of  it  could  be  used  for  light 
or  to  keep  the  men  warm. 

One  unit  in  Greenland  unpacked  a 
piece  of  radio  equipment  they  needed. 
Everything  was  there,  everything  fitted, 
except  there  were  no  screws  or  nuts.  In¬ 
stead  there  were  instructions  stating  that 
the  small  screws  needed  were  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  and  "may  be  purchased  at  any 
local  hardware  store.”  The  nearest  local 
store  of  any  kind  was  3,000  miles  away. 
At  another  location  the  men,  oddly 


enough,  had  a  pinball  machine  for  their 
barracks,  but  only  part  of  the  remote  con¬ 
trol  system  for  their  radio.  One  of  the 
men  took  the  pinball  machine  apart  and 
used  the  insides  to  rig  a  control  system. 
Many  outfits  use  coke  and  beer  bottles 
for  insulators.  When  things  break  down, 
the  men  often  have  to  make  the  repair 
parts  needed.  They  have  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  are  sick,  do  their 
own  cooking,  and  lead  a  primitive  life 
while  surrounded  with  fantastically  intri¬ 
cate,  delicate  machinery,  and  not  one  lux¬ 
ury  of  this  modern  age. 

Of  late  they  have  had  more  fuel,  and 
they  are  relatively  warm.  They  have  lights 
for  reading,  but  it  is  still  a  grind,  as  the 
men  who  have  gone  out  there  as  replace¬ 
ments  well  know.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  hang  up  an  antenna  in  a  seventy-mile 
gale,  or  lash  down  an  instrument  shed 
in  the  same  kind  of  weather.  At  one 
place  the  snow  k  so  deep  that  the  only 
way  the  men  can  leave  their  shack  is 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  reach 
their  extremely  primitive  latrine  through 
a  tunnel  of  ice. 

The  officers  directing  the  system  think 
every  man  who  lives  through  months  at 
a  station  out  there  is  a  hero.  The  work  is 
hard,  unglamorous,  and  the  bleakness, 
wind  and  cold  of  those  isolated  outposts 
is  hard  for  some  to  withstand.  These  men 
have  been  doing  it,  and  the  big  trans¬ 
ports,  the  bombers,  carriers  and  heavy 
fighters  have  been  getting  to  the  battle- 
fronts,  nursed  and  talked  over  the  hop  by 
men  living  in  incredible  hardship  so  that 
we  can  win  this  war. 


In  the  winter,  the  buildings  at  this  Army  Airways  Communications  station  will  be  covered  by  snow,  and  winds  may  go  about  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  AACS  men  stay  at  the  posts,  though,  and  nurse  the  planes  across  the  North  Atlantic  hop.  It's  a  vitally  necessary,  tedious  job. 
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He  was  created  by  the  Air  Ordnance  Office,  Air  Staff,  to  point  out  the  negli¬ 
gence  factors  which  too  often  render  combat  ordnance  items  unserviceable  m 
the  field.  A  few  of  the  "JOE  DOPE"  ordnance  posters  which  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  field  are  reproduced  here.  A  series  of  eight  posters  is  avariaWe 
upon  request  to  the  Air  Ordnance  Office,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  forces. 


i  cleaned  his  rifle,  oh  yes 

But  he  cleaned  it  just  once  - 
;  and  in  less" 

l  Than  a  week  the  thing  pits 
i  ,  So  Joe  gets  no  more  hits 
;  And  the  sergeants  remarks 


After  omv  ons  autf 

-  «ipt«  matmf*-  •• ! 

FORMING  FITS  IN  OAftftsi 
DESTROYING  ACCURACY 


^5*1  J  cAfera/:  [JjlFLES  I  hCOLD  Bl 
CLEANED  EVERY  DAY  FOR 
|pS$i£ ,  THREE  DAYS  AFTER  US s/ 


The  American  soldier,  well  equipped 
and  efficiently  trained,  can  do  his  job 
in  this  world  fracas  only  if  his  equipment 
receives  proper  maintenance.  Joe  Dope, 
the  ordnance  dogface  about  whom  even 
the  dogs  complain,  is  doing  his  job  in  his 
own  little  way.  The  advice  Joe’s  antics 
represent  is  good,  but  his  work  around 
the  planes  frequently  is  little  short  of 
sabotage.  Joe  is  a  simpleton  who  hears 
it  incorrectly  and  does  it  worse.  The  flight 
surgeons  say  he  is  hard-of-thinking  and 
his  Form  20  is  a  constant  source  of  mer¬ 
riment  around  the  orderly  room.  But 
there’s  a  funny  thing  about  Joe.  Although 
he  snaffs  up  everything  he  tries  to  do,  his 
advice  is  always  good.  He  is  a  sort  of 
horrified  technical  manual.  Proof  that  the 
American  soldier  is  a  very  sensible  indi¬ 
vidual  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  came 
through  the  hard  fought  African  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  same  equipment  with 
which  the  operational  movements  began. 
And  while  Joe  can’t  claim  credit  for  this 
remarkable  maintenance,  the  fact  remains 
that  Joe  is  on  very  sound  ground  when  he 
says  that  preventive  maintenance  pays  off 
like  three  black  bars — twenty-one  plus  the 
jackpot.  Consequently,  Joe  Dope  is  for  it. 
In  fact,  Joe  is  a  case  of  "Don’t  do  as  I 
do,  but  do  as  I  say.’’  At  best,  mainte¬ 
nance  is  an  unglamorous  job,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  activities  has  placed  a 
mighty  chore  upon  the  aviation  ordnance 
man.  The  only  feasible  solution  is  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  of  a  standard  that 
keeps  ordnance  in  good  working  order 
over  a  longer  period  of  sustained  air 
operations. 


Joe  always  looks  like  a  jerk  on  the  loose,  and  he  hasn't  done  a 
thing  right  since  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  However,  he  talks  good. 
He  may  act  like  a  simpleton,  but  the  advice  he  hands  out  is 
solid.  He's  an  example  of  "Don't  do  as  I  do;  do  as  I  say. " 
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PREPARE 

FOR 

INSPECTION 


TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Administrative  .  Technical 
Communication  Tactical 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


^  From  Typewriters  to  Teletypewriters : 
Improvising  begins  "at  home,"  not  on 
the  held  of  battle. 

Communication  inspectors  report  that 
they  have  observed  teletypewriter  training 
"proceeding  on  schedule"  in  newly  acti¬ 
vated  organizations,  although  authorized 
teletypewriter  equipment  was  lacking.  The 
men  are  learning  procedure  by  sending 
"canned"  messages  and  replies  on  type¬ 
writers.  Following  this  stage,  the  training 
is  carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  base  signal  officer.  The  neophyte  op¬ 
erators  practice  on  the  teletypewriters  of 
the  base  signal  office  during  "off  hours-.” 
Once  they  have  become  proficient,  they 
help  the  base  by  taking  shifts  on  the  tele¬ 
typewriter  net,  and  help  themselves  to 
some  good  training.  When  they  receive 
their  own  equipment  they  are  expert  op¬ 
erators  and  can  carry  on  without  missing 
a  key. 

|b>  Previews  of  Training  Films:  Tactical 
inspectors  who  have  observed  training 
films  in  use  at  bases  have  particular  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  instructors  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  films  before  show¬ 
ing  them.  Instructors  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  a  film  are  able  to  emphasize 
particular  points  or  elaborate  on  them. 

^  Field  X-Ray  Machines:  Here’s  a  tip 
from  overseas  to  medical  officers  in  service 
groups  which  are  training  in  the  United 
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States:  You  cannot  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  training  with  your  field  X-ray 
machines.  Those  machines  have  proved  to 
be  of  immense  value  in  every  theatre  of 
operations. 

A  medical  officer  returning  from  over¬ 
seas  reported  watching  group  personnel 
using  the  machines  to  find  pieces  of  lead 
in  wounded  flyers.  The  machines  did  the 
job  quickly,  efficiently,  because  the  medi¬ 
cal  men  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
their  use. 

\  Coolant  Line  Maintenance :  Technical 
inspectors  are  stressing  the  importance  of 
frequent  checks  of  rubber  hose  connec¬ 
tions  on  the  coolant  lines  of  aircraft  en¬ 
gines.  Numerous  leaks  originating  from 
the  connections  have  been  traced  to  faulty 
maintenance. 

^  Take  Another  Look  at  Forms  81: 
Attention,  commanding  officers  of  organ¬ 
izations  under  orders  for  overseas  move¬ 
ment:  This  is  to  remind  you  that  organ¬ 
izational  designations  must  not  be  on 
WD  MD  Forms  81  (Immunization 
Registers)  to  comply  with  the  security 
provisions  of  Par.  34a,  Sec.  VII,  POM. 
Organizations,  generally,  are  promptly  re¬ 
moving  or  effectively  obliterating  unit 
organizational  designations,  markings,  in¬ 
signia,  badges  and  the  like  from  uniforms, 
other  clothing,  baggage,  property  and 
equipment,  but  POM  inspectors  report 
that  they  have  found  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  unit  designation  was  still  car¬ 
ried  on  Forms  81. 

^  Right  Size  or  Else:  If  that  soldier 
going  overseas  is  a  perfect  36,  and  all  you 
have  on  the  shelf  is  a  Size  40  in  herring¬ 
bone  twill,  sergeant,  just  leave  it  on  the 
shelf.  Here  is  what  happens  if  you  don’t: 

The  soldier  gets 
his  serial  number 
stamped  on  the  her¬ 
ringbone  twill,  which 
makes  him  look  like 
Omar  the  Tentmaker 
in  one  of  his  own 
creations.  The  soldier 
doesn’t  wear  the  Size 
40  because  he  is 
afraid  of  becoming 
lost  in  it  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  stows  it 
away  in  his  barracks 
bag.  There  the  Size 
40  stays  until  an  in¬ 
spector  notes  it  at  a  showdown  inspection, 
and  it  is  turned  in.  However,  it  has  the 
soldier’s  serial  number  on  it  and,  as  a 
second-hand  garment,  becomes  Class  B 
clothing.  It  will  eventually  be  worn  out 
by  a  big  fellow  in  this  country,  but  it 
should  never  have  been  issued  in  the  first 
place. 

That  goes  for  other  items  of  clothing 
—shoes,  pants,  shirts,  etc.  If  the  right 
size  cannot  be  supplied  at  the  home  sta¬ 


tion,  the  article  in  question  should  be 
listed  as  a  shortage.  (Sec.  II,  WD  Cir. 
259,  1943.) 

{►  Easy  on  Those  De-icer  Boots:  Here 
are  short  cuts  that  are  cutting  short  the 
life  of  de-icer  boots  of  inboard  wings: 

Some  mechanics  are  dragging  fuel 
hoses  across  the  de-icer  boots  and  damag¬ 
ing  them  beyond  repair.  Others  are 
climbing  over  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wing  and  doing  damage  that  only  makes 
an  ex-paperhanger  happy.  Take  a  little 
more  care  and  cut  out  the  phoney  short 
cuts. 

F  Filter  Maintenance :  From  the  fighting 
fronts  comes  information  that  lack  of 
proper  maintenance  on  air  intake  mani¬ 
fold  filters  is  causing  numerous  engine 
failures.  Some  of  these  failures  have  oc¬ 
curred  after  as  little  as  two  hours’  use. 
Maintenance  men  should  check  TO  01-1- 
23  and  follow  its  directives  on  filter  main¬ 
tenance  to  keep  those  engines  purring. 

^  Bombs:  Handle  With  Care:  Because 
it  is  so  important  to  all  men  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces  who  handle  bombs,  we  are 
going  to  pass  on  some  information  con¬ 
tained  in  an  article  in  the  October,  1943, 
issue  of  The  Ordnance  Sergeant. 

Four  major  reasons  advanced  in  the 
article  for  disastrous  bomb  accidents  are: 

Rough  handling  of  fuzed  bombs,  caus¬ 
ing  the  fuze  to  strike  against  some  object. 

Use  of  oversized  slings  in  hoisting 
bombs. 

Failure  to  inspect  fuze  cavities  before 
fuzing. 

Rough  handling  of  bomb  bodies  in 
shipping  and  in  delivery  to  landing  strips. 
(Rapid  starting  and  stopping  of  bomb 
lift  trucks  with  fuzed  bombs  on  platforms 
or  cradles  has  caused 
accidents.  This  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  the  use 
of  bomb  lift  trucks 
in  bomb  handling 
without  using  plat¬ 
forms.) 

The  article  points 
out  that  "repeated 
handling  of  bombs 
and  fuzes  will  always 
lead  to  short  cut 
methods,  but  viola¬ 
tion  of  basic  safety 
principles  is  never 
authorized.”  Practice 
in  correct  procedure  until  it  becomes  a 
habit  is  the  No.  One  method  for  assuring 
safety. 

y  Getting  Those  Special  Orders  Right: 
Special  order  clerks  in  headquarters  have 
a  tough  job.  The  sergeant  major  is  for¬ 
ever  breathing  heavily  over  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  of  a  clerk  and  saying,  "Hurry  up 
with  those  orders.”  Speed  is  paramount, 
but  if  the  orders  are  not  right,  both  the 
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clerk  and  the  sergeant  major  have  been 
wasting  their  time — and  the  time  of  others 
who  must  see  that  the  orders  are  corrected. 

A  report  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  an  airport  of  embarkation  points  out 
that  air  crews  have  been  arriving  with 


numerous  errors  in  their  special  orders — • 
misspelled  names,  wrong  serial  numbers 
and  the  like.  Before  any  orders  are  re¬ 
leased,  they  should  be  checked  carefully 
against  records  or  with  the  individuals 
concerned. 

Another  factor  that  has  caused  delay  is 
the  practice  of  placing  the  special  orders 
among  the  personnel  records,  and  then 
hunting  all  over  the  place  to  find  them. 
The  orders  should  be  placed  in  a  special 
envelope  and  carried  separately. 

y  Radio  Mechanics  and  Tech  Orders: 
We  know  a  radio  mechanic  who  carries  a- 
copy  of  Robert  W.  Service’s  poems  with 
him  at  all  times.  He  will  recite  "The 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew"  at  the  drop 
of  a  GI  hat.  But  if  you  ask  him  what  TO 
08-10-50  states  in  regard  to  making  a 
pre-flight  inspection  of  his  SCR-274N 
radio  equipment,  his  face  suddenly  gets  a 
blank  look. 

No  one  expects  him  to  recite  a  Tech¬ 
nical  Order  in  the  manner  of  a  Service 
poem,  but  he  should  be  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  TOs  pertaining  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  operates.  TOs  look  impressive — - 
and  sometimes  forbidding — when  stacked 
in  long  rows  on  a  shelf.  They  are  doing 
no  one  any  good,  however,  until  they  are 
taken  off  the  shelf,  and  the  information 
they  contain  is  put  into  practice.  This  fact, 
incidentally,  doesn’t  apply  only  to  radio 
mechanics. 

y  Oil  Heat  — Expansion :  Oil  expands 
when  hot.  That’s  a  fundamental  fact,  but 
technical  inspectors  tell  us  that  some 
maintenance  men  are  forgetting  it.  Planes 
are  being  needlessly  grounded  because  of 
too  much  oil  in  the  systems.  In  one  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  case,  two  gallons  of  oil  had 
run  into  the  belly  of  the  ship,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  radio  to  clean  off 
the  oil.  So  when  you  start  pouring  in  the 
oil,  just  remember  your  high  school 
physics  which  told  you  all  about  heat 
expansion,  -fo 
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INSPECTING  Till:  INSPECTOR 


Does  headquarters  have  a  good  fol¬ 
low-up  system?  On  correspondence? 
Pending  projects?  Directives?  Com¬ 
plaints?  Irregularities  and  Deficien¬ 
cies? 

Again,  we  remind  you — are  you 
checking  to  see  that  everything  pos¬ 
sible  is  being  done  to  save  on  rubber 
tires? 

Do  you  (know  if  the  budget  and 
fiscal  officer  at  your  station  is  care¬ 
fully  scrutinizing  all  proposals  for  pro¬ 
curement  to  assure  that  quantities  are 
reasonable  and  that  procurements  are 
proper  charge  against  the  funds  avail¬ 


able?  Are  procurements  which  are 
deemed  improper  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  commanding  officer?  (AAF 
Memo.  30-7,  22  October  1943). 

Has  the  firing  range  been  inspected 
recently?  Is  it  being  given  maximum 
usage  in  the  minimum  of  time?  Is  the 
range  officer  well  qualified  for  his  job? 

Do  you  know  whether  commanding 
officers  are  taking  action  to  insure 
that  the  men  of  their  commands  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  availability 
and  advantages  of  the  Soldiers’  De¬ 
posit  System?  (Sec.  IV,  WD  Cir.  169, 
1943.) 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 


Q.  When  will  an  individual’s  illness 
be  recorded  in  the  Morning  Report? 

A.  It  will  be  recorded  only  when  such 
illness  involves  a  change  in  duty  status. 
(Ch.  1  AR  345-400.  29  July  1943.) 

☆ 

Q.  Do  flight  officers  wear  the  com¬ 
missioned  officers’  service  cap  insignia? 

A.  No.  They  wear  the  warrant  officers’ 
cap  insignia,  an  eagle  rising  with  wings 
displayed  standing  on  a  bundle  of  two 
arrows,  all  inclosed  in  a  wreath.  (AAF 
Memo  35-32,  25  October  1943.) 

☆ 

Q,  Does  Change  24,  Par.  9b,  25 
June  1943,  AR  600-35,  mean  that  the 
officer’s  overcoat,  wool,  long,  can  no 
longer  be  worn? 

A.  No.  The  long  overcoat  will  no 
longer  be  procured  as  an  article  of  uni¬ 
form.  but  whenever  changes  in  design  or 
material  of  uniforms  are  made,  the  old 
style  may  be  continued  to  be  worn  as-  au¬ 
thorized  in  AR  600-40.  (Par.  1c,  AR 
600-35.) 


©.  May  civilian  guards  be  hired  for 
aircraft  grounded  in  a  locality  where 
military  personnel  are  not  available? 

A.  When  on  authorized  cross-country 
flights,  landings  are  made  at  points  where 
no  federal,  state  or  municipal  protection 
facilities  are  available  and  when  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  AR  95-120  are  not  applicable, 
civilian  guards  or  watchmen  may  be  hired 
to  protect  government  property  provided 
that  no  enlisted  personnel  eligible  for 
guard  duty  are  present.  Amounts  paid  to 
guards  will  be  at  the  rate  paid  for  similar 


services  in  the  vicinity.  Pilots  hiring 
guards  will  secure  certified  bills  in  quad¬ 
ruplicate.  (Ch.  1,  Par.  8,  AR  35-6300,  2 
June  1943.) 


Q.  May  WACs  be  detailed  to 
duties  requiring  participation  in  aerial 
flights  in  Army  aircraft? 


A.  Yes.  Individuals  having  command 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  are  authorized  to  detail  such 
members  to  duties  requiring  participation 
in  aerial  flights  in  Army  aircraft.  WACs 
on  duty  with  the  AAF  will  not  be  detailed 
to  flying  duties  with  combat  units  of  the 
AAF,  nor  will  they  be  detailed  to  a  course 
of  training  involving  regular  and  frequent 
flights  in  aircraft  embraced  in  the  category 
of  combat  training.  (AAF  Reg.  35-45,  12 
November  1943.) 

☆ 

Q.  Are  GI  movies  exempted  from 
property  accountability? 

A.  Yes.  They  are  exempted  from  prop¬ 
erty  accountability  under  the  provisions  of 
Par.  3c,  AR  35-6520.  Appropriate  and 
adequate  records  on  the  distribution  of 
such  films  will  be  maintained  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  distributing  the  films.  (Sec. 
IV,  WD  Cir.  278,  1943.) 

☆ 

©.  Must  qualification  in  arms  of  an 
enlisted  man  be  entered  in  his  Service 
Record  even  though  it  does  not  affect 
his  pay? 

A.  Yes.  The  rating  of  each  enlisted 
man  will  be  entered  in  the  Service  Record 
as  well  as  on  WD,  AGO  Form  20  (Sol¬ 
dier’s  Qualification  Card).  (Sec.  II,  WD 
Cir.  265,  1943.) 
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pper,  on  hand  for  the  "mountain 
nt  in  the  Alaskan  Olympics,  saw  Sgt. 
of  his  outfit  come  puffing  down  the 
top,  he  just  couldn't  resist  showing 
with  a  lick  on  the  sergeant’s  leg. 


P-47s  for  the  8th  Fighter  Command,  come  through 
From  their  angle  those  parachutes  could  have 
cith  perhaps  a  kilt  or  so  hung  over  the  guns. 


:mbers  of  a  bomber  just  returned  from  a 
what  it  means  to  find  good  old  Rover, 
iane  with  his  tail  wagging  and  welcome 
In  AAF  units  all  over  the  world,  the 
— is  somehow  tied  up  with 
Now  and  then,  just  for  luck, 
and  then,  when  luck  is 


Dnly  the  weary  crew  mej 
tough  mission  know  v 
heir  mascot,  meeting  the  pL 
vritten  all  over  his  face.  . 
nascot— whether  he  be  goonie  or  goat- 
he  pep  and  spirit  of  his  organization.  I 
i  mascot  flies  a  mission  with  his  boys;  now 
lot  so  good,  the  name  of  Abner  the  Aardvark  or  Stanley  the  Squirre 
vill  appear  on  the  list  of  the  missing.  These  mascots  have  become 
ilmost  as  much  a  part  of  life  in  the  AAF  as  the  planes  their  masters 


'Take  good  care  of  yourself!' 
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Dogs  and  monkeys  are  by  far  fhe  most  widely  adopted  mas* 
cots  in  the  AAF.  Here  we  give  you  two  monkeys.  Get  a 
load  of  how  Junior  (see  him  in  the  plate?)  goes  for  his  Gl 
tidbits.  His  elder  is  a  little  more  choosy,  prefers  hand-feeding. 


iis  is  one  helluva  place  to  raise  a  family,  sandwiched  in  between  a  stack 
f  bombs  and  an  empty  beer  bottle,  but  this  mother  goonie,  whose  first 
ime  we  didn't  catch,  can't  be  too  chocsy  on  Midway,  these  days. 


s  ttle  uncomfortable  to  stick  your  foot  into  a  flight  boot  and  find 
ndy  occupied  by  a  baby  alligator  but  when  the  baby  is  mascot 
lyou  can  expect  almost  anything.  Benny  tokes  great  delight  in 
i  his  stomach  scratched.  His  weekly  ration  is  a  teaspoonful 
c  und  meat;  incidentally,  his  life  expectancy  is  307  years. 


Tnis  would  be  Minnie  the  Moocher  who  insists 
on  seeing  that  everything's  all  right  with  Lieut. 
Joe  Egan  before  he  takes  off  from  a  base 
somewhere  in  England.  Minnie  is  probably 
the  only  "mouse"  going  who  can  afford  to  get 
so  chummy  with  a  pilot  in  his  business  suit. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Why  Is  it  that  most  goats  with  four  legs  are  known  as  "Billy  the  Kid"? 
So  it  is  with  this  young  fellow  who  is  attached — and  definitely — to  an 
outfit  in  North  Africa.  And  since  the  most  intriguing  phenomenon  of 
the  goat  is  his  gastronomies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  this 
Billy  eats  almost  anything,  he  considers  cigarettes  his  favorite  delicacy. 


Raunchy  Jack  is  a  talking  jackdaw  attached  to 
an  8th  Air  Force  fighter  squadron.  We  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  Raunchy  keeps  up  a  run¬ 
ning  conversation  with  his  boys,  gabbering  over 
politics  and  aircraft  box  scores,  but  actually 
his  vocabulary  to  date  consists  of  an  almost 
inaudible  "hello"  and  an  even  more  dubious 
"good-bye."  But  his  tutors  have  high  hopes. 


"It's  humiliatin',  that's  what  it  is.  Just  plain  humiliatin'.  Here  I  make 
the  hop  to  England  in  a  four-engine  job,  they  give  me  the  monicker 
Trans-Atlantic  Topper,'  and  now,  just  like  that,  I'm  back  in  Primary!" 


The  pilots  of  a  6th  Air  Force  fighter  squadron 
who  submitted  this  photo  from  the  Caribbean 
area  would  like  you  to  believe  that  Willie  the 
'Coon  is  giving  final  instructions  to  the  ground 
crew  before  a  take-off.  With  a  touch  of  naivete, 
we  will  assume  that  the  boys  have  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  raccoonese  and  chalk  up  the  pic¬ 
tured  event  as  another  service  mascots  are 
nobly  rendering  the  AAF  around  the  world. 


i 
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THOSE  INVADERS 


By  Sgt.  Arthur  W.  Everett,  Jr. 

12th  Air  Force 


American  A-3 6  Invader  pilots,  after 
•  five  months  of  operation  in  the 
Mediterranean  theatre,  are  making  the 
Germans  wish  they’d  never  heard  of  dive- 
bombing. 

Their  close  support  in  pounding  Ger¬ 
man  positions  has  softened  the  task  of 
advancing  Allied  ground  forces  from 
Sicily  up  the  Italian  boot. 

At  Troina  in  Sicily  they  blasted  into 
submission  a  battery  of  Nazi  88  mm  guns 
and  enabled  our  ground  forces  to  take 
that  strategic  town.  It  was  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  Sicilian  campaign. 

Later  when  American  ground  troops 
were  scheduled  to  move  against  two  well- 
defended  heights  in  the  center  of  the 
enemy  line  in  Italy,  the  Invaders  sent  waves 
of  planes  over  the  area  every  ten  minutes 
until  the  hills  were  pockmarked  with 
bomb  craters.  They  dive-bombed  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  ahead  of  American  lines 
but  not  an  Allied  soldier  was  singed  and 
the  Germans  were  forced  to  draw  back 
leaving  the  battered  area  to  our  troops. 

These  are  only  t'  o  of  many  examples 
of  the  split-second  timing  and  dead-center 
accuracy  that  is  the  trademark  of  the  A- 36 
groups  operating  under  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin 
J.  House’s  command. 

It’s  difficult  to  separate  the  Invader 
pilot  from  his  plane.  He’s  inclined  to 
give  all  the  credit  for  his  exploits  to  the 
aircraft  itself.  That’s  not  quite  true.  No 
plane  is  any  greater  than  the  pilot  who 
flies  it. 

The  A-36  fighter-bomber  carries  500- 
pound  bombs.  It  travels  fastest  at  medium 
altitude  where  it  can  weave  and  twist 
along  through  heavy  flak.  Near  the  target 
the  pilot  pulls  the  plane  up  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  rolls  it  lazily  over  on  its  back, 
pulls  back  on  the  stick  and  sends  the 
plane  screaming  down  in  a  vertical  dive 
on  the  target.  He  drops  his  bombs  after 
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Our  A-36s  in  Italy  are  making 
the  Germans  wish  they  had 
never  heard  of  dive-bombing. 

a  dive  of  several  thousand  feet.  Like  grey 
teardrops  they  drip  off  the  nose  of  the 
A-36  and  fall  straight  down  ahead  of  the 
ship.  The  pilot  begins  to  coax  the  ship 
out  of  its  dive  while  it’s  traveling  at 
about  375  mph  straight  down.  As  he 
eases  back  on  the  stick  his  eyes  bug  out, 
his  cheeks  feel  like  they’re  being  drawn 
down  to  his  knees,  and  his  stomach  acts 
like  it’s  going  right  through  the  floor  of 
the  cockpit.  But  there’s  seldom  any  black¬ 
out  and,  after  about  1,500  feet  of  dive, 
the  A-36  straightens  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  terror 
this  plane  strikes  in  the  hearts  of  enemy 
troops  beneath  it.  Its  shrill  scream  is 
louder  and  more  eerie  than  the  German 
Stuka’s.  It  plunges  down  through  three 
levels  of  flak  straight  at  you  and  there’s 
no  way  in  the  world  to  dodge  it  on  the 


ground.  Italian  troops  captured  in  Sicily 
after  being  heavily  bombed  by  A-36s  were 
so  shaken  they  were  actually  hysterical. 
They  wept  and  moaned  of  the  "screaming 
hell-divers,”  their  own  nickname  for  the 
fighter-bomber. 

Once  the  Invader  drops  its  bombs  it 
becomes  a  low-level  strafing  plane.  Its 
six  50  caliber  machine  guns  are  deadly 
when  the  plane  skims  along  enemy  roads 
at  tree-top  level.  German  trucks  by  the 
hundreds  litter  roads  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
twisted  monuments  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  strafers. 

Because  you  never  know  what  you'll 
hit,  this  low-level  work  is  the  toughest 
of  all.  On  one  mission  Lieut.  Col.  Do" 
E.  Newton,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  com¬ 
mander  of  one  A-36  group,  ran  smac 
into  a  high  tension  wire  that  had  escaped 
his  notice  as  he  winged  along.  But  b  - 
lived  to  tell  about  it. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  one  youngster  in 
Italy.  His  flight  of  four  Invaders  moved 
in  to  strafe  an  innocent-appearing  string 


The  planes  in  the  air  are  coming  home  after  a  job  over  Italy.  On  the  ground  a  group  of  crew  chiefs 
are  counting  and  sweating  it  out.  Those  are  their  planes  up  there,  and  they  want  them  all  back 
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heads  they  rushed  the  Invaders  in  from  J 
Sicily  to  fly  patrol  above  our  troops.  They  I 
did  such  a  good  job  on  this  unfamiliar  ! 
task  that  they  drew  the  unstinting  ad-  i 
miration  of  American  Spitfire  pilots  to 
whom  combat  is  an  old,  familiar  story.  J 
They  shot  down  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  if 
Luftwaffe’s  best  fighter  planes  in  three  J 
days.  And  they  didn’t  lose  a  single  A-36  j 
to  the  enemy  in  the  air. 

Invader  pilots  age  fast.  They  are  young  | 
— all  pilots  are.  The  average  age  is  about 
23.  They  haven’t  the  cockiness  of  a  Spit¬ 
fire  pilot,  the  suave  nonchalance  of  the 
P-40  fighter.  But  they  have  an  esprit  de 
corps  that’s  incomparable.  They’re  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  the  ship  they  fly  and  the 
job  they  do.  Many  of  them  now  have 
upwards  of  sixty  missions  to  their  credit. 
That’s  a  lot  of  combat  and  it  can’t  help 
but  age  a  man.  They’ve  been  pounding 
the  Germans  ever  since  they  went  into 
combat  last  June  over  Pantelleria. 

One  group,  headed  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Robert  C.  Paul,  of  Lake  City,  Fla.,  has 
been  plugging  away  at  Germany’s  Her¬ 
mann  Goering  division  ever  since  the 
landings  in  Sicily.  Members  of  this  group 
know  each  other  intimately  by  now.  The 
Germans  are  constantly  trying  new  ruses 
to  conceal  their  heavy  flak  guns  and  bag 
the  A-36s.  The  Invaders  are  just  as 
intent  on  devising  new  ways  of  sneaking 
down  on  the  enemy  troops  and  blasting 
more  of  their  men  and  equipment  to  bits. 

The  A-36  groups  operate  close  to  the 
front  lines.  In  fact -they  love  to  play  host 
to  visitors  who  don’t  realize  this  fact.  You 
can  stand  in  front  of  their  operations  tent 
and  watch  a  flight  of  the  square-winged, 
square-tailed  36s  take  off.  A  few  minutes 
later  an  officer  will  hold  up  a  hand  for 
silence.  Sure  enough  you  can  hear  the 
thump  of  their  exploding  bombs  on  Ger¬ 
man  territory  only  a  few  miles  away.  A 
few  minutes  later  they’re  back  on  the 
ground,  piling  into  a  jeep  headed  for 
interrogation  at  the  Intelligence  tent. 

The  pilots  named  the  A-36  themselves. 
Probably  they’re  the  first  flyers  to  do  so. 

It  happened  this  way: 

Back  in  Africa  when  they  first  entered 
combat  the  news  releases  referred  to  the 
planes  as  Mustangs,  or  P-51  fighter- 
bombers.  That  irked  the  boys.  True  their 
ship  is  a  Mustang  converted  into  a  dive- 
bomber.  But  they  felt  their  work  was 
such  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  P-51  fighter  pilot.  Sit¬ 
ting  around  a  tent  on  a  dusty  Cap  Bon 
airfield  one  day  they  were  trying  to  pick 
a  name  for  their  ship.  After  several  fail¬ 
ures.  Lieut.  Robert  Walsh  spoke  up: 
"What’s  the  matter  with  calling  it  the 
Invader?  They’re  using  us  right  now  to 
invade  Sicily.  Some  day  not  so  long  from 
now  we’ll  be  invading  Europe.’’  Tire 
others  agreed.  Since  then  the  name  has 
caught  on  and  has  received  official  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  plane  has  lived  up  to  its  name.  ☆ 
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Lieut.  Walter  L.  Gibson,  pilot,  gets  buttoned  up  by  the  assistant  crew  chief,  Sgt.  Paul  S.  Gold¬ 
man,  just  before  taking  off  on  a  mission  above  Rome.  It's  a  long  haul  in  a  fast,  tough  plane. 


of  forty  enemy  box  cars  on  a  rail  siding. 
He  turned  his  guns  on  them  and  the 
whole  earth  for  thousands  of  feet  around 
literally  blew  straight  up  in  the  air.  The 
train  was  loaded  with  munitions.  The 
pilot  was  blown  up  with  his  plane  and 
his  flight  comrades,  one  of  them  over  a 
mile  away  from  the  last,  narrowly  missed 
a  similar  fate.  Their  planes  were  twisted 
and  peppered  with  holes.  The  three  of 
them  managed  to  limp  home. 

Another  pilot  strafed  a  German  dump 


in  Italy  early  in  the  campaign.  It,  too, 
was  chock  full  of  munitions  and  they 
went  off  together.  The  pilot  managed  to 
crawl  out  of  his  burning  plane  and  landed 
safely  in  the  sea  a  few  miles  away.  He 
was  back  in  the  air  the  next  day. 

The  men  who  man  the  Invaders  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  fighter  pilots.  Their 
job  is  to  get  in  there  and  bomb  or  strafe 
and  then  get  out  and  home  again.  But 
they  can  fight  if  they  have  to.  During 
the  desperate  days  on  the  Salerno  beach¬ 
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Bombing  up.  The  cart  was  the  idea  of  Lieut.  James  Collins.  Pfc.  George  E.  Rodgers  lines 
up  the  bomb  beneath  the  bomb  rack,  and  CpI.  Richard  Paige  is  backing  the  bomb  cart 
into  position.  At  the  right  are  the  bomb  service  truck  and  trailer  with  bombing 
crews  aboard.  They'll  soon  be  laying  those  bombs  down  on  German  positions  in  Italy. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  AAFs 


^  THE  CADET  WIVES  LEAGUE 


Air  Force  wives  who  follow  their  hus¬ 
bands  through  training  from  field  to 
field  find  upon  arrival  at  any  station  in 
the  Western  Flying  Training  Command 
that  their  biggest  problems  have  been 
met  for  them  by  an  organization  knowm 
as  the  Cadet  Wives  League. 

Finding  a  place  to  live  in  crowded 
Army  areas  is  headache  No.  One.  Then 
come  the  search  for  a  job  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  finding  medical  assistance  when 
needed  and  locating  congenial  friends 
with  whom  to  share  the  long  days  while 
waiting  to  see  cadet  husbands  for  a  few 
precious  hours  each  week.  The  league 
takes  ready  care  of  such  matters.  By 
working  closely  with  the  USO,  YWCA, 
hotel  and  housing  agencies,  each  local 
league  headquarters  is  able  to  assure  new 
arrivals  suitable  living  accommodations 
almost  immediately. 

The  employment  situation  has  been 
neatly  solved.  Most  of  the  cadet  wives 
arriving  at  Santa  Ana  want  to  keep  busy 
by  working  in  their  spare  time.  Positions 
are  available  but  the  employer  in  most 
cases  is  not  willing  to  accept  a  cadet  wife 
knowing  that  she  will  leave  the  job  as 
soon  as  her  husband  goes  to  his  next  sta¬ 
tion.  The  league’s  assurance  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  a  replacement  will  be  pro¬ 


vided  to  keep  the  position  occupied  has 
helped  to  overcome  this  problem. 

Through  coordination  with  Special 
Services,  the  ieague  has  been  able  to  set 
up  a  plan  whereby  a  cadet  wife  who  so 
desires  may  obtain  a  position  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  which  her  husband  is  assigned 
and  upon  his  transfer  to  a  new  station, 
obtain  employment  at  that  station  by  mak¬ 
ing  application  to  the  Special  Services 
officer.  This  arrangement  not  only  has 
provided  cadet  wives  with  employment 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  near  their  hus¬ 
bands  but  it  also  has  filled  an  urgent  need 
for  women  to  serve  in  clerical  jobs,  in 
PXs,  Service  Clubs  and  the  like. 

Special  provisions  for  emergency  med¬ 
ical  attention  have  also  been  made  by  the 
league.  When  word  is  received  at  local 
league  offices  that  medical  service  is 
needed  by  one  of  these  cadet  wfives,  an 
officer’s  wife  calls  on  her  and,  if  necessary, 
arranges  for  hospitalization  or  medical 
attention.  Calls  on  all  patients  in  homes 
or  at  the  hospital  are  made  by  members 
of  the  Officers’  Wives  Committee. 

As  each  new  cadet  wife  arrives  the 
league  sends  her  a  letter  of  welcome 
which  is  followed  up  with  a  personal  call 
by  a  member  of  the  Cadet  Wives  Calling 
Committee.  She  is  advised  of  the  assist¬ 


ance  the  league  can  offer  and  is  urged  to 
join  its  social  activities.  At  a  supper  each 
Wednesday  evening,  the  wives  become 
acquainted,  conduct  group  singing  and 
listen  to  talks  given  by  selected  officers  on 
such  topics  as  "Customs  of  the  Service,” 
and  "Safeguarding  Military  Information." 

The  idea  for  the  league  began  with  the 
Woman's  Club  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
A  committee  studied  problems  facing 
cadet  wives  and  organized  the  league  to 
meet  them.  Branches  were  begun  in  all 
stations  in  the  WFTC.  A  committee  of 
officers’  wives  and  another  of  cadets’ 
wives  work  together  to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  league.  Cadet  wives  are  urged 
to  register  at  the  headquarters  of  each 
new  station  when  they  arrive. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  reports 
to  the  league  any  available  employment 
in  the  area.  Army  Emergency  Relief  keeps 
a  representative  at  headquarters  and  re¬ 
sponds  promptly  in  all  cases  where  finan¬ 
cial  or  other  emergency  assistance  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  success  of  the  plan  in  the  WFTC 
has  led  to  the  organization  of  a  similar 
Cadet  Wives  League  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  at  Turner  and  Cochran  Fields, 
Ga.  Incidentally,  the  identifying  badge  of 
the  league  is  a  flying  wedding  ringed 


An  officer’s  wife  and  an  AIR-WAC  are  on  duty  daily  at  the  Cadet 
Wives  League  headquarters  to  answer  questions  and  unravel  prob¬ 
lems  of  incoming  wives  of  aviation  cadets  and  aviation  students. 


Cadet  wives  recently  employed  by  the  AAFWFTC  Officers’  Mess 
learn  the  art  of  balancing  trays.  These  patriotic  women  are  proving 
valuable  in  jobs  for  which  enlisted  men  are  no  longer  available. 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives. 


Dangling  Wheel  Landings 

Photographs  showing  a  demonstration 
of  the  Hendricks  Field,  Fla.,  method  of 
landing  a  B-17  with  a  dangling  left  wheel 
were  published  in  last  month's  Air 
Force. 

Since  that  landing  was  accomplished, 
the  field  has  taken  steps  to  make  the  task 
easier.  The  drag  links  on  the  main  gear 
have  been  reinforced  by  a  flexible  cable 
(see  photographs) . 


How  cable  is  installed. 


Cable  holds  wheel  up  when  link  is  severed. 


In  case  of  a  broken  drag  link,  the 
cable  is  intended  to  hold  the  wheel  at 
least  in  a  forward  position  if  it  can’t  be 
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entirely  retracted.  With  the  wheel  in  a 
forward  attitude,  it  will  slide  naturally  in 
the  nacelle  well  when  the  plane  settles  on 
the  runway  during  an  emergency  landing. 

When  a  B-17  is  equipped  with  a  ball 
turret,  and  it  is  certain  damaged  gear  will 
go  up  into  the  nacelle,  Hendricks  Field 
recommends  that  the  other  wheels  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  landing. 

A  board  of  officers  which  surveyed  heavy 
bombardment  training  recommended  that 
these  procedures  be  known  wherever  a 
crippled  B-17  might  be  required  to  land. 

A  complete  description  of  emergency 
landing  procedures  for  B-17  aircraft,  de¬ 
veloped  at  Hendricks  Field,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  Headquarters,  AAF, 
Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Safety  Education 
Division,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Critical  Period 

The  statistical  officer  of  a  fighter  group 
at  Dale  Mabry  Field,  Fla.,  has  figured  out 
when  various  critical  periods  are  reached 
in  a  flyer’s  career  on  the  basis  of  past  acci¬ 
dents. 

When  one  of  the  group’s  pilots  reaches 
one  of  these  critical  stages  he  is  presented 
an  illustrated  card  which  points  out  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  for  accidents  in  the  particular 
category  and  offers  advice  in  exercising 
caution.  For  example,  a  portion  of  the 
thirty-hour  card  reads: 

"Plain  sense  equals  plane  sense.  Over- 
confidence  and  'shining  your  rind’  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  dangerous  forms  of  egotism. 
Fly  within  the  limits  of  your  technique.” 

Stamp 

The  stamp  shown  above  is  placed  on 
all  clearance  forms  issued  by  operations  at 
Smith  Reynolds  Airport,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  and  is  designed  to  help  a  pilot  fol¬ 
low  tower  instructions.  A  new  version  of 
the  stamp  is  to  include  the  tower  fre¬ 
quency.  Where  use  of  a  stamp  is  not 
feasible,  the  same  result  can  be  achieved 
by  clipping  a  mimeographed  sheet  to  the 
Form  23. 

Beware  of  'Featheritis* 

A  mule  skinner  snaking  a  load  up  a 
hill  with  a  team  of  four  wouldn’t  auto¬ 
matically  cut  out  a  mule  that  wasn’t  giv- 


New  clearance  form  stamp. 


ing  full  output.  As  long  as  the  mule  was 
pulling  more  than  his  drag,  the  skinner 
would  keep  him  in  there  to  avoid  over¬ 
loading  the  other  three. 

However,  if  the  mule  was  obviously 
sick,  or  pretty  certain  to  collapse,  the 
skinner  might  grant  relief,  but  consider¬ 
able  care  would  then  be  needed  to  nurse 
the  remaining  mules  along. 

And  before  he  acted,  the  skinner  would 
be  sure  to  unhitch  the  correct  mule — a 
feat  not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
average  muleteer,  or  pilot  either  for  that 
matter. 

This  little  parable  has  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  pilot  of  a  four-engine 
bomber,  who  is  bound  to  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  unruly  engine.  This  is 
especially  true  in  combat  where  flak  and 
enemy  fighters  have  a  way  of  placing  a 
premium  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
emergency  procedures. 

One  more  barnyard  analogy,  then  we’ll 
take  to  the  air:  The  mule  skinner’s 
troubles  may  have  arisen  from  previous 
abuse  or  overwork  of  his  faltering  charge, 
and  this  type  of  conduct  can  cause  a  pilot 
similar  grief. 

It’s  no  secret  that  there  have  been  too 
many  B-17  and  B-24  accidents  attributed 
to  engine  failure.  Regional  safety  officers 
of  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  recently 
made  a  survey  to  determine  how  many  of 
these  failures  were  induced  by  the  pilot, 
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either  through  ignorance  or  confusion. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  acci¬ 
dents,  it  was  found,  showed  the  pilot 
lending  a  hand  to  the  outcome.  This  is 
something  for  a  director  of  training,  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  the  best  use  of  every 
available  hour,  to  ponder.  And  a  four- 
engine  pilot,  who  lightly  passes  up  an 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  a  50-hour 
inspection,  might  also  give  it  a  little 
thought. 

These  induced  failures,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  were  caused  in  the  main  by  lack 
of  knowledge  of  engines,  instruments  and 
controls — either  one  or  all  three.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  failures  usually  resulted  from 
overheating  through  exceeding  power 
limits  or  misuse  of  the  cooling  system, 
improper  use  of  the  propeller  controls,  or 
unfamiliarity  with  the  fuel  system. 

The  study  disclosed  a  new  malady 
which  seems  to  have  afflicted  many  pilots 
of  multi-engine  aircraft.  It’s  known  as 
"featheritis.”  These  flyers  somehow  have 
gathered  the  notion  that  prompt  action 
with  the  feathering  button  is  the  solution 
of  any  and  all  engine  problems. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  a  matter 
of  guesswork,  but  it  probably  stems  from 
the  training  a  pilot  receives  in  flying  his 
plane  with  one  or  more  engines  inopera¬ 
tive.  Pilots  must  remember  that  these 
maneuvers  are  "emergency  procedures,” 
with  accent  on  the  word  "emergency.” 
They  aren’t  intended  for  use  every  time 
an  engine  loses  ten  pounds  of  oil  pressure. 

In  this  business  of  being  a  fast  man 
with  a  feathering  button,  the  Prevention 
and  Investigation  Division,  Office  of  Fly¬ 
ing  Safety,  makes  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation: 

As  a  general  rule,  an  engine  losing 
power  should  not  be  feathered  as  long  as 


it  shows  twelve  inches  of  manifold  pres¬ 
sure  and  is  not  vibrating  excessively. 

Twelve  inches  of  mercury  reveal  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  offset  any  saving  in  drag 
which  would  be  effected  by  feathering. 
(Figure  1.) 

Pilots  also  should  remember  that  any 
time  an  engine  is  turning  over  faster  than 
the  wind-milling  speed  it  is  still  deliver¬ 
ing  power. 

Once  an  engine  is  feathered,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  the  failure  of  the 
remaining  three.  Reports  of  B-17  and 
B-24  accidents  prove  this  point.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  failures  are  caused  by  "pouring 
the  coal”  to  the  remaining  engines,  which 
brings  on  complete  loss  of  power,  with 
detonation  as  a  prelude. 

The  problem  is  made  acute  by  the 
widespread  use  of  91  octane  gasoline  in 
training.  Satisfactory  two-  and  three-en¬ 
gine  operation  is  possible  with  this  gas, 
but  the  critical  limit  of  the  engines  is 
greatly  reduced.  Pilots  should  be  very 
careful  with  that  boost. 

After  feathering,  many  pilots  perfectly 
aware  of  the  danger  of  a  heavy  hand  on 
the  throttles  still  make  the  mistake.  That’s 
because  after  pushing  the  throttles  for¬ 
ward,  the  adjustment  of  other  controls 
takes  longer  than  they  had  anticipated. 
When  there’s  sufficient  altitude,  it’s  a 
good  plan  to  throttle  back  first,  make 
necessary  adjustments,  then  increase  power 
as  needed.  But  nurse  it,  brother,  nurse  it. 

Before  any  engine  is  feathered,  it  should 
be  remembered  it’s  easier  to  throw  power 
away  than  it  is  to  get  it  back.  Power  is 
something  like  money  in  that  respect. 
Except  in  case  of  fire,  there’s  no  particu¬ 
lar  need  to  hurry. 

And  even  when  fire  is  suspected,  two 
conditions  can  lead  a  pilot  astray.  After 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 

OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 


DYERSBURS,  Term.  —  Two  members  of 
the  crew  of  a  B-17  were  killed  when  they 
were  thrown  from  the  plane  without  their 
parachutes  from  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet. 

The  men  w-ere  catapulted  through  a 
hatch  in  the  radio  compartment  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  violent  maneuver  to  avoid  col¬ 
lision  with  another  Fortress. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  This  should  he 
food  for  thought  for  men  ivho  regard  a 
parachute  as  a  useless  encumbrance. 
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_  CERRO,  N.  Mex.  —  All  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  B-17  were  killed  when  the 
plane  flew  into  a  mountain  peak  near 
here  at  11,500  feet. 

The  plane,  on  a  night  navigation  mis¬ 
sion,  was  150  miles  off  course.  The 
weather  was  CAVU,  but  with  a  light 
haze.  It  is  believed  that  a  contributing 
factor  was  impaired  night  vision  caused 
by  not  using  oxygen. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  The  importance 
of  using  oxygen  at  night  in  high  altitude 
equipment  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For 
instance ,  at  12,000  feet  night  vision  with¬ 
out  oxygen  is  only  half  as  good  as  at 
ground  level.  Throw  in  a  little  haze  and 
you  can  understand  why  the  pilot  couldn’t 
see  the  mountain  peak. 

EL  PASO,  Texas  —  A  B-24  crashed  near 
here  when  the  pilot  tried  to  stretch  his 
glide  after  it  became  apparent  he  couldn’t 
make  the  field  due  to  a  fuel  failure. 


The  failure  was  caused  by  unfamiliarity 
of  the  aerial  engineer  with  the  fuel  sys¬ 
tem.  He  set  all  four  selector  valves  on 
the  main  tanks  to  cross  feed,  thus  cutting 
off  the  supply  to  the  engines. 

Five  members  of  the  crew  were  killed 
and  three  sustained  major  injuries.  The 
airplane  was  demolished. 

P  &  1  COMMENT :  To  stop  these  fuel 
system  tragedies  ( there  have  been  others) , 
aerial  engineers,  assistant  engineers  and 
others  concerned  must  understand  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  not  have  only  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  valve  to  turn  under  normal 
conditions.  This  requires  thorough  teach¬ 
ing,  using  mock-ups  when  possible,  and 
subsequent  checks  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  flight. 

Reports  from  combat  invariably  stress 
the  vital  importance  of  this  training,  a 
fact  which  is  easily  understandable  whei 
the  number  of  emergencies  that  can  arise 
on  any  mission  are  considered . 
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the  take-off,  an  engine  which  has  been 
improperly  cleared  will  give  out  clouds 
of  black  smoke.  On  night  take-offs,  red 
flames  at  times  may  be  seen  shooting  from 
the  turbo  if  an  excessively  rich  mixture 
has  been  used.  These  aren’t  fires.  (Fig¬ 
ure  2.) 

When  the  oil  pressure  drops  on  an  en¬ 
gine,  a  pilot  should  double  check  on  the 
oil  temperature  gauge.  The  oil  tempera¬ 
ture  will  come  up  if  there’s  anything 
radically  wrong.  (Figure  3.) 

If  an  engine  develops  roughness,  the 
magnetos  should  be  checked.  The  motor 
might  do  all  right  on  one  mag.  (Fig¬ 
ure  4.) 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
instruments  on  an  airplane  aren’t  infallible. 
In  one  bomber,  for  instance,  trouble  in  the 
electrical  system  frequently  has  caused  the 
indicators  on  the  manifold  pressure  and 
RPM  gauges  to  go  down  gradually,  giv¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  loss  of  power. 

Before  the  throttle  is  jammed  forward 
(which  really  will  cause  a  loss  of  power), 
the  eyes  and  ears  should  be  used  to  de¬ 
tect  whether  the  engine  appears  to  be 
operating  normally.  The  head  tempera¬ 


ture  gauge  will  furnish  another  check. 
(Figure  5.)  The  head  temperature  will 
decrease  if  power  is  being  lost  through 
failure  of  the  fuel  or  ignition  systems.  If 
the  trouble  is  detonation,  the  temperature 
will  rise.  (Figure  6.) 

Head  temperature  readings  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  invaluable  clue  in  locating  the 
engine  causing  trouble.  This  isn’t  always 
as  easy  as  it  might  seem.  The  manifold 
pressure  and  RPM  of  an  engine  won't 
always  tell  the  story,  because  wind-mill¬ 
ing  can  delay  the  reaction  of  these  gauges. 

When  trying  to  single  out  a  bad 
engine,  a  pilot  should  look  for  vibration 
and  keep  in  mind  that  a  plane  will  tend 
to  turn  into  the  side  which  isn’t  deliver¬ 
ing  power. 

An  over-revving  prop  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  it’s  in  the  runaway  class. 
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Unless  the  RPM  has  reached  a  danger 
point,  set  by  the  pilot  in  advance,  the 
engine  should  be  kept  in  operation  with 
reduced  manifold  pressure. 

However,  before  a  pilot  decides  on  this 
matter  he  should  check  with  an  instructor 
pilot  or  engineering  officer.  The  danger 
point  will  vary  with  the  equipment. 

When  a  feathering  button  has  been 
pushed  too  quickly,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  whole  cycle  to  be  completed  before 
the  prop  can  be  unfeathered.  If  the  RPM 
has  not  dropped  below  1,000,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  unfeather  is  to  pull  out  the 
button. 

By  a  wide  margin,  the  greatest  single 


cause  for  the  failure  of  an  engine  comes 
from  abusing  it  by  excessive  demands  for 
power.  Any  time  the  red  line  is  need¬ 
lessly  ignored,  trouble  is  around  the 
corner. 

Small  things  as  well  as  the  big  items 
must  be  watched.  Here’s  a  commonplace 
procedure  that  places  an  engine  in  dan¬ 
ger:  The  practice  of  reducing  to  low 
RPM  before  lowering  the  manifold  pres¬ 
sure  when  setting  the  controls  for  climb 
after  take-off  or  cruising  after  climb. 

This  simple  thing  can  cause  the  mani¬ 
fold  pressure  to  exceed  red  line  limits  for 
sufficient  time  to  cause  detonation.  The 
procedure  should  be  exactly  reversed. 


1.  The  P-70  is  a  modilQd  version  of 
the 

a.  P-38  c.  A-20 

■b.  P-51  d.  P-47 

2.  D  minus  15  refers  to 

a.  An  international  code  word  for 

All  Clead’ 

b.  Fifteen  degrees  off  true  north 

c.  An  AAF  Technical  Order 

d.  Fifteen  days  before  the  date  set 
for  an  attack 

3.  Bougainville  is  located 

a.  In  New  Guinea 

b.  Due  west  of  Hawaii 

c.  In  the  Solomon  Islands 

d.  In  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands 

4.  A  First  Sergeant  receives  the  same 
base  pay  as  a 

a.  Master  Sergeant 

b.  Technical  Sergeant 
d.  Warrant  Officer 

c.  Staff  Sergeant 

5.  A  number  of  fighter  planes  By  in  a 
tight  circle,  defending  each  other’s 
tails.  The  name  usually  given  to 
this  formation  is 

a.  Immelmann  c.  Company  Front 

b.  Lufberry  d.  Renversement 

6.  The  Commanding  General  of  the 
14th  Air  Force  is 

a.  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault 

b.  Lieut.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker 

c.  Lieut.  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz 

d.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  O’D.  Hunter 

7.  AAF  personnel  are  entitled  to  lon¬ 
gevity  pay  after  how  many  years 
of  service? 

a.  Three  b.  Five  c.  Ten  d.  Two 

8.  Rime  is 

a.  A  form  of  torque  resulting  from 
reduced  airspeed 

b.  A  cloud  formation  usually  found 
in  the  South  Pacific 

c.  Air  sickness  resulting  from  poor 
oxygen  flow 

d.  A  form  of  ice  which  adheres  to 
exposed  surfaces 

9.  Lowry  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  c.  Tampa,  Fla. 

b.  Denver,  Col.  d.  Stockton,  Calif. 


et  on  your  best  mental  behavior  and  land  on 
this  month's  AIR  FORCE  Quiz.  Credit  five  points 
for  each  question  answered  correctly.  If  your  total 
is  80  or  above  give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back; 
70  to  80,  not  bad;  55  to  70,  fair  to  middling;  below 
50,  room  for  improvement.  Answers  on  Page  51. 


10.  A  " grasshopper  plane”  usually  re¬ 
fers  to  a 

a.  Light  plane  often  used  for  liaison 
and  reconnaissance  work 

b.  A-20  used  in  low-level  attacks 

c.  Plane  out  of  control  which  rises 
and  falls  violently 

d.  German  ME-110 

1 1 .  Vertigo  is 

a.  A  form  of  dengue  fever 

b.  Severe  limb  paralysis 

c.  Dizziness 

d.  A  form  of  temporary  deafness 

12.  Here  are  three  of  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms.  Fill  in  the  fourth. 

a.  Freedom  from  want 

b.  Freedom  of  speech 

c. .  Freedom  of  religion 

d . 

13.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
A-3 6  is  the 

a.  Invincible  c.  Terrier 

b.  Invader  d.  Invisible 

14.  To  what  instruments  does  the  1-2-3 
system  refer? 

a.  Altimeter,  airspeed  and  directional 
gyro 

b.  Artificial  horizon,  needle  and  ball 
and  altimeter 

c.  Rate  of  climb  indicator,  altimeter 
and  needle  and  ball 

d.  Needle  and  ball  and  airspeed 

1 5.  The  capital  of  Australia  is 

a.  Melbourne  c.  Canberra 

b.  Brisbane  d.  Sydney 

16.  The  Skagerrak  is 

a.  A  Russian  fighter  plane 

b.  A  body  of  water  between  Norway 
and  Denmark 

c.  The  capital  of  Iraq 

d.  An  instrument  used  by  P-51  pilots 

17.  "Flying  the  milk  run”  usually  re¬ 
fers  to 

a.  A  monotonous  or  routine  flying 
assignment 

b.  Flying  to  a  supply  base  for  addi¬ 
tional  rations 

c.  Target  towing  for  gunnery  practice 

d.  Flying  students  on  practice  missions 

18.  A  nephoscope  is  used  to 

a.  Determine  fuel  supply 

b.  Measure  cloud  movement 

c.  Indicate  approximate  position  of 
nearest  radio  tower 

d.  Regulate  voltage  impul  from  gen¬ 
erator  to  battery 
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First  Pilot  Fredericks  gives  himself  a  pre-flight 
hocus-pocus  briefing  before  each  mission.  This 
ritual  includes  fondling  the  squadron  horse¬ 
shoe  and  mascot.  His  co-pilot  razzes  him  about 
such  foolishness  but  covertly  carries  a  rabbit’s 
foot  himself. 


BOMBER  CREW 

Jlieut.  Wm,  JtlesU 


Radioman  Brown,  ex-philatelist,  is  now  a  collector 
of  impedimenta  of  war.  Here  he  wraps  for  mailing 
home  a  piece  of  flak  that  came  perilously  close  to  his 
ear  phones  this  morning.  Tail  Gunner  Judy  had  a 
busy  day  with  enemy  fighters,  yet  seeks  a  thrill  from 
a  murder  mystery. 


Returning  from  a  successful  raid,  the  entire  crew 
heaves  a  collective  sigh  of  relief.  The  co-pilot  jokes 
with  the  bombardier  about  the  shell  hole  in  the 
fuselage.  But  for  a  few  inches  of  inaccuracy,  the 
missile  might  have  ventilated  his  midriff.  Other 
crew  members  demonstrate  their  love  for  the  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  their  bomber. 


a  personal  touch  to  the  impending  delivery  job 
while  the  crew  chief,  a  former  liigh  school  rhet¬ 
oric  teacher,  revolts  at  the  sergeant’s  grammar. 


Air  Force,  February,  1944 


Back  over  friendly  territory  after  a  mission,  the 
waist  gunners  keep  one  eye  peeled  for  enemv 
interception  and  the  other  on  a  Spam  sandwich 
and  a  can  of  fruit  juice.  These  men  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  bet  on  their  combat  marksmanship  and 
today’s  score  is  three  ME-109Gs  to  two  in  favor 
of  Sergeant  Horton.  He  will  exact  the  usual 
payment  at  the  PX  bar  tonight. 


Without  the  use  of  his  hands,  an  airman  would 
be  tongue-tied.  Navigator  McQuiston,  as  is  his 
wont,  gives  forth  on  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  level  flight  for  proper  navigation.  His  audi¬ 
ence  consists  of  rotund  Ball  Turret  Gunner 
Coster,  the  custom-built  member  of  the  crew 
who  grows  to  resemble  his  environment  with 
the  passing  of  each  combat  mission. 
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OUR  AIR  WACS 

By  Charlotte  Knight 

Air  Force  Staff 


The  girls  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  the  AAF,  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  are  joining  up. 

THKY  are  officially  the  Air  Wacs  now. 

Radio  operators  and  grease  mon¬ 
keys,  dispatchers  and  draftsmen,  pharma¬ 
cists  and  photographers,  chemists  and  car¬ 
tographers,  typists  and  teachers,  pig- 
eoneers,  plotters,  meat  cutters,  cooks, 
dog  trainers — 200  different  jobs  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  at  about  200  different 
stations.  That  is  the  record  achieved  by 
the  AAF  contingent  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  in  less  than  a  year. 

But  still  there  aren’t  enough  to  go 
around.  More  Wacs  are  needed  at  every 
AAF  station.  The  AAF  has  launched  a 
nation-wide  campaign  to  add  46,000  Air 
Wacs  to  its  ranks  immediately. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Women’s 
Corps  was  organized,  WAC  enlistees  may 
now  request  assignment  to  the  Army 
branch  of  their  choice  and  may  also  be 
recommended  for  the  type  of  job  they  de¬ 
sire.  And  from  all  reports  thousands  of 
new  recruits  are  choosing  the  AAF. 

The  admiration  is  mutual.  Air  Force 
leaders,  enthusiastic  about  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  since  its  inception,  needed 
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no  converting  to  the  idea  that  khaki- 
skirted  women  could  replace  men  in 
scores  of  non-combatant  jobs.  As  long  as 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  AAF  startled 
even  the  most  ambitious  WAC  recruiters 
by  announcing  that  it  could  and  would 
use  375.000  Wacs  if  it  could  get  them. 
And  the  AAF  finally  has  received  the 
green  light  to  do  its  own  WAC 
recruiting. 

The  Training  Command  absorbs  the 
majority  of  Air  Wacs,  but  a  generous 
allotment  is  made  to  other  commands  and 
stations.  For  example,  a  qualified  woman 
radio  operator,  upon  completion  of  her 
basic  training  at  Oglethorpe,  Des  Moines 
or  Daytona,  may  be  assigned  immediately 
to  some  AAF  station  for  radio  duties.  If 
further  training  is  needed,  women  may 
be  given  on-the-job  training,  or  may  be 
sent  to  one  or  another  of  the  AAF  techni¬ 
cal  schools. 

A  check  list  of  GI  tasks  performed  by 
Wacs  reveals  that  a  year  has  transformed 
them  into  electricians,  printers,  truck 
drivers,  translators,  photo  retouch  artists, 
link  trainer  instructors,  cryptographers, 
hospital  orderlies,  fingerprinters,  dental 
hygienists,  entertainment  directors,  air¬ 
plane  inspectors,  chaplain’s  assistants, 
Sombsight  mechanics,  surgical  technicians, 
MPs,  and  statisticians.  They  have  even 


invaded  the  control  towers  at  our  air 
bases. 

The  endorsement  that  counts  most  i 
comes  from  the  officers  who  have  had 
Wacs  working  for  them.  Those  officers ! ^ 
are  now  shouting:  "Send  me  more.  Send 
me  as  many  as  you  can  get.” 

Until  the  WAAC  dropped  an  "A”  last  1 
September  and  became  an  official  part  of 
the  regular  Army  instead  of  an  auxiliary, 
WAC  officers  were  confined  to  adminis¬ 
trative  positions,  doing  the  "housekeep¬ 
ing”  for  the  corps  itself.  Now,  however, 
WAC  officers  directly  replace  male  offi¬ 
cers  in  a  constantly  growing  number  of 
technical  and  administrative  jobs.  So 
don’t  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  silver-1 
barred  Wac  holding  down  a  spot  on 
your  field  as  public  relations  officer,  spe-; 
cial  services  officer,  legal  officer,  base!1 
personnel  officer,  PX  officer  or  even  air! 
traffic  officer. 

After  taking  over  the  desk  of  a  male 
officer,  one  WAC  captain  in  the  Air 
Transport  Command  reported:  "We: 
found  some  of  the  officers  actually  had 
suitcases  packed  ready  to  go  overseas1 
waiting  for  us  to  arrive.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  glad  to  see  us.” 

The  ATC,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
WAC’s  most  enthusiastic  boosters.  Early 
in  July,  convinced  that  WAC  officers 
could  assume  many  of  the  command’s 
administrative  duties,  the  ATC  took  100 
women  officers  for  strictly  "operational” 
jobs.  Now  they  want  many  more. 

You’ll  find  these  women  of  the  ATC 
serving  in  priorities  and  traffic  offices, 
intelligence  sections,  w'eather  offices,  pos-i: 
tal  services,  public  relations  and  a  dozen 
other  offices.  One  WAC  officer  replaced 
a  major  in  the  Maintenance  Engineering1! 
Division,  where  she  keeps  track  of  the 
ATC’s  grounded  planes  and  expedites} 
delivery  of  parts  to  get  them  in  the  air 
again.  Another,  as  personal  affairs  officer 
for  the  Sixth  Ferrying  Group,  assists  the' 
men  in  settling  financial  affairs,  arrang-^ 
ing  insurance,  allotments  and  claims., 
Others  handle  negotiations,  clearances'; 
and  general  preparations  for  embarking1: 
and  debarking  passengers  who  pass! 


These  readings  will  lead  to  some  important 
forecasts  about  the  kind  of  weather  the  boys 
up  yonder  can  expect.  These  Air  Wacs  are 
expert  weather  observers  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y. 


When  she  replaced  a  male  soldier  as  maintenance  mechanic  on  the  flight  line  at  Moore 
Texas,  this  Air  Wac  discovered  she  had  taken  on  a  man-sized  job.  But  these  coveralled 
grease-smeared  women  take  to  the  engine  repair  shops  as  readily  as  to  the 
seem  to  enjoy  it  more.  The  AAF  needs  hundreds  more  for  mechanical  jobs,  electroplating, 


irough  ATC  terminals.  One  such  WAC 
Derations  officer  was  asked  if  she  liked 
;r  job.  "Like  it?”  she  exclaimed, 
[’ve  checked  in  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
itten,  Winston  Churchill  and  Sir  John 
iill  in  one  week.  Who  wouldn’t  like 

I?! 

Air  Wacs  are  being  sent  overseas  at  a 
eadily  increasing  rate.  England  and 
.frica  have  most  of  them  at  the  present 
me,  although  plans  are  being  made  to 
;nd  Air  Wacs  to  several  other  theatres, 
i'he  majority  of  Wacs  in  Britain  serve  the 
th  Air  Force  in  some  150  different  jobs, 
lany  assist  in  the  preparation  of  target 
sports  for  raids  over  Germany,  others 
lot  the  bombers’  courses,  prepare  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  mission’s  success,  chart  graphs, 
eep  statistical  records  of  battle  casualties, 
nd  interpret  aerial  photographs  taken  on 
ie  mission. 

They  don’t  fly  planes  or  pull  triggers 
r  release  bombs.  Theirs  is  a  behind-the- 
nes,  frequently  underrated  role.  But  the 
S^acs  are  soldiers,  doing  soldiers’  jobs 
Ip  keep  the  AAF’s  planes  in  action.  Ask 
rny  harassed,  understaffed  CO. 

'An  Enviable  Record' 

i  The  following  commendation  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  WAC,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
f  rom  General  Arnold: 

"1  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the 
ecord  of  the  members  of  your  command 
yiow  on  duty  with  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

"Not  only  have  members  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  made  an  enviable 
■ecord  through  their  work  at  AAF  instal¬ 
lations  in  this  country,  but  splendid  re¬ 
ports  have  come  to  me  on  the  work  of 
\he  Corps  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
Yhe  European  Theatre  of  Operations. 

I  "As  you  know,  the  AAF  desires  to 
utilize  the  WAC  component  of  the  Army 
Vo  the  fullest  extent.  You  may  be  assured 
Yhat  the  AAF  will  do  everything  possible 
\'o  assist  in  recruiting  women  for  this  im¬ 
portant  Army  work.” 


Interpreting  aerial  photographs  has  been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  important  "operational" 
jobs  assigned  to  Air  WAC  officers.  AAF-trained  WAC  photographers,  lab  technicians,  photo 
retouch  artists  and  camera  repairmen  can  also  be  found  at  almost  every  Air  Force  station. 
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[''lumber  One  Wac  in  the  AAF  is  Major  Betty 
Bandel,  first  Wac  to  win  her  gold  leaves  and 
w.io,  as  Air  WAC  Officer,  channels  43  percent 
sf  all  Wacs  into  waiting  Air  Force  jobs. 


The  moment  for  which  most  Wacs  work  and  wait  arrives  when  they  get  sailing  orders.  Hundreds 
of  Wacs  have  gone  overseas  to  take  vital  jobs  with  the  AAF  in  communications  centers,  intelli¬ 
gence,  supply,  instrument  and  parachute  repair,  motor  transport,  special  services,  and  a  score 
of  other  departments.  This  Army  truck  moves  off  to  the  docks  with  its  cargo  of  excited  Wacs. 


: 


WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 

The  engine  in  this  picture  has  been  pickled.  So  were  the  mechs  working  on  it,  we'd  say,  if  we 
didn't  know  that  they  posed  these  boners  in  cold  sobriety.  In  the  picture  are  Pfc.  Jack  Bergel 
(left),  and  Pvt.  Don  R.  Johnson  (right),  of  the  478th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Patterson  Field,  and, 
on  the  engine  stand,  Pfc.  Harry  F.  Sawyer,  Headquarters  Squadron,  Air  Service  Command, 
Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Picking  out  these  boners  may  seem  a  cinch,  men,  when  we  fell  you  that  all  the  mistakes  in 
the  photograph  are  covered  basically  by  TO  02-1-1.  Overseas  reports  indicate  careless  prepara¬ 
tion  of  engines  for  storage.  That's  all,  brother.  Get  the  number  of  this  TO  down  pat— TO  02-1-1, 
"The  Preparation  of  Engines  for  Storage." 


The  three  privates  can 
point  out  seven  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  picture. 
These  are  listed  on 
Page  64.  Can  you 
find  any  more? 
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A  MONTH 
COMMAN 


ITo  Fly  Through  the  Air 
With  the  Greatest  of  Ease  . . . 

To  achieve  speed  a  race  horse  is  fault¬ 
lessly  groomed  and  as  slick  as  one  of  the 
new  steel  pennies.  A  new  airplane,  too, 
is  just  as  spotless  as  the  designer  can 
make  it.  Keeping  an  airplane  immaculate 
is  termed  aerodynamic  maintenance,  a 
two-dollar  phrase  that  merely  boils  down 
to  a  lot  of  simple,  horse-sense  main¬ 
tenance  habits  that  frown  upon  cabin 
doors  or  cockpit  hoods  improperly  fitted 
as  well  as  leading  edges  of  wings,  stabi¬ 
lizers  and  cowlings  dented.  It  takes  in 
such  stuff  as  leaving  unused  radio  in¬ 
sulators  still  installed  or  mechs  walking 
on  wings  with  heavy  nailed  shoes. 

Internal  dirt,  also,  adds  unnecessary 
weight  to  aircraft  and  roughened  or 
nicked  propellers  retard  the  airplane’s 
best  performance. 

Smoothness  or  lack  of  it  in  high-speed 
aircraft  may  mean  -decisive  superiority  or 
inferiority  to  the  enemy  airplane  in  com¬ 
bat.  Be  more  particular  than  you  were 
of  your  Sunday  best  civvies  in  this  matter 
of  aerodynamic  maintenance.  Obstruc¬ 
tions  or  roughness  which  increase  drag 
can  mean  disaster. 

The  old  Jennies  of  the  first  World 
War  flew  at  eighty  miles  per  hour  with 
approximately  ninety  horsepower.  A  pro¬ 
jecting  part  on  a  P-47  would  cause  ap¬ 
proximately  125  times  the  amount  of 
drag  that  one  of  equal  size  would  have  on 
a  Jenny.  Figure  it  out.  A  Jenny  in  this 
war  would  amount  to  a  speedy  invitation 
to  be  a  harp-player. 

There  are  a  flock  of  factors  that  deter¬ 
mine  yes  or  no  to  an  airplane’s  whirring 
across  the  sky  in  smooth  perfection.  Read 
the  whole  story  in  TO  01-1-140,  "Aero¬ 
dynamic  Maintenance  of  Aircraft.”  And 
there  are  plenty  of  pictures  in  it. 

Corrosion  . . . 

The  lagging  not  being  removed  from 
oil  scavenging  and  propeller  feathering 
oil  lines  results  not  only  in  corrosion  of 
the  metal  lines  but  deterioration  of  non- 
metallic  lines  as  well.  Take  a  look  at 
TOs  02-1-44  and  03-20CC-7. 

TO  Index  Now  Bi-monthly  . . . 

Instead  of  the  monthly  issuance  of  TO 
00-1  (the  index),  the  new  schedule  calls 
for  a  new  index  every  other  month.  On 


the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  a 
supplementary  listing  of  all  new  TOs  and 
those  TOs  rescinded  during  the  previous 
two-week  period  will  be  issued. 

B-17  'Slugger*  Goes  900  Hours 
Without  an  Engine  Change  .  .  . 


After  900  hours— 37*4  days  °f  round- 
the-clock  flying — "Slugger”  got  new  en¬ 
gines  and  a  bath. 

Hats  off  to  the  mechs  of  the  AAF 
who  kept  "Slugger”  slugging. 

Not  So  Muck  Stuffing  .  . . 


A  new  world’s  record  for  B-17s  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  rung  up  by  "Slug¬ 
ger,”  a  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)  Army  Air 
Field  training  plane,  which  recently  flew 
900  hours  without  an  engine  change.  The 
time  is  about  150,000  miles  of  routine  fly¬ 
ing  at  this  AAF  Training  Command 
Four-Engine  Pilot  Transition  school. 

Strictly  a  veteran  of  the  battle  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Fortress  arrived  at  Roswell 
straight  from  the  Vega  plant  in  Burbank, 
Calif.,  with  12.9  flying  hours  to  her 
credit.  There  "Slugger”  became  one  of 
the  regulation  training  ships,  assigned  to 
the  squadron  commanded  by  Capt.  Van 
A.  Pierce,  and  began  shooting  landings 
and  going  on  cross  country  flights  with 
student  officers  at  the  controls. 

The  B-17  went  through  the  usual 
maintenance  routine — change  of  oil,  a 
new  supercharger  and  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautionary  checks.  After  500  flying  hours 
a  Fortress  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for 
new  engines.  But  when  "Slugger’  com¬ 
pleted  500  she  didn’t  need  any.  And  the 
excitement  began. 

Maj.  George  E.  Franks,  director  of 
maintenance,  interceded  and  won  permis¬ 
sion  from  Air  Service  Command  to  fly 
"Slugger”  another  100  hours.  The  B-17 
completed  these  and  asked  for  more.  The 
Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  extended  the 
time  to  750  hours. 

Still  the  B-17  didn’t 
need  an  engine.  Ma¬ 
jor  Franks  then  got 
permission  to  go  to 
900  hours  and  "Slug¬ 
ger”  thereupon  set 
what  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  record  for 
planes  of  her  class, 
to  the  jubilation  of 
all  including  field 
representatives  Philip 
A.  Benson  and  J.  A. 

Higgins  of  Boeing 
and  George  A.  Peavy 
of  Wright  Aero. 


Overloading  in  life  raft  compartments 
is  a  principal  cause  of  life  raft  doors  fail¬ 
ing.  This  is  fatal.  See  Par.  6  b  (2)  TO 
04-15-1. 

Use  the  Battery  Cart  . . . 

The  failure  to  use  battery  carts  to  start 
all  aircraft  equipped  with  external  power 
plug  causes  run-down  batteries  and  run¬ 
away  propellers.  See  Par.  1  g  TO  03-5-39, 
Par.  2  a  (3)  TO  03-20B-3  and  TO 
01-1-52. 

Coming  in  for  a  Landing  .  .  . 

Drain  plugs  are  to  be  safetied  in  left 
and  right  landing  gear  down  lock  valves 
on  B-25  Series  aircraft.  Otherwise,  there 
might  be  a  failure  of  landing  gear  lock¬ 
ing  mechanisms  should  the  plug  work 
loose  and  come  out.  Another  landing 
gear  failure  might  result  if  the  main  strut 
attachment  bolts  are  loose  on  left  and 
right  landing  gear  of  P-39  Series  aircraft. 

Too  Many  Times  .  . . 

Numerous  cases  of  loose  spark  plugs 
and  loose  spark  plugs  lead  elbows  are 
showing  up  on  all  types  of  aircraft.  Re¬ 
member  that  loose  plugs  cause  rough 
operation  and  loss  of  power.  See  03-5E 
series  TOs.  -fo 

"Slugger,"  the  900-hour  engine  B-17,  is  shown  below  with  her 
crew,  engineering  officers  and  factory  representatives  at  Roswell. 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
TO  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Cheli,  Ralph.  Maj.  (Also  DFC  &  AM) 
Jerstad,  John  L.,  Maj.  (Also  SS) 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 


*Alsip,  Raymond  H.,  CpI. 

Bengel,  George  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  George  S.,  Maj. 

Conroy,  Thomas  C..  Capt. 

Cragg.  Edward,  Maj. 

(Also  SS.  PH.  DFC  &.  3  OLC  & 
20 LC  to  AM) 


Fegan,  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Helder.  Ronald  L..  Lieut. 
Herlevic,  Frank  A..  T/Sgt. 

Judy.  James  B..  Lieut. 
McFarland,  Kenton  Dean.  Lieut. 
(Also  DFC) 

Mix,  Joseph  E.,  T/Sgt 
Slessor,  Lee  D..  Lieut. 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

*fdu  Pont.  Richard  C. 

LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Allen.  Brooke  E..  Col.  (Also  DF’C) 
Almand,  William  J.,  M/Sgt. 

Backus.  EcJivard  N.,  Col. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Briggs,  James  E.,  Col. 

Fletcher,  Albeit  W..  Maj. 

♦Hutchins,  Russell.  Sgt. 

Imparato.  Edward  T.,  Maj. 

Murray,  Charles  E.,  Maj. 

♦Olsen.  Roy  W.,  Capt. 

Shegda.  Walter  W.,  Maj. 

♦Skorczewski.  Thomas  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Wells,  Leslie  L.t  Capt. 


SILVER  STAR 

Allen,  David  W..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &.  AM) 

Anderson.  Fred  E..  T/Sgt.  (Also  DFC) 
♦Angel.  Frederick  L..  Lieut. 

Arne.  Earl  W..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Avendano.  Joseph.  Lieut. 

Bacon,  William  C..  Maj. 

(Also  DFC  &  OLC  &  2  OLC  to  AM) 
♦Bevlock,  James  J..  Capt. 

Bewak.  Fred  J.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  PH  &  DFC) 

Blakey.  George  A..  Lieut.  Col. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Bloomhuff,  John  E..  Lieut. 

Bosso.  Philip,  S/Sgt.  (Also  DFC) 

Brainard,  Ceylon  H..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Breen.  John  E.,  Sgt. 

Brown.  Paul  D..  Maj. 

Brzuska,  Edmund  E..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Cameron,  William  R..  Capt. 

Conn.  Mayron  R..  Lieut. 

Dessert.  Kenneth  0..  Maj. 

Dickinson.  Clair  E..  Sgt. 

Fdmonds.  Harold  W..  Capt. 

Edniundson.  James  V.,  Maj. 

(Also  OLC  to  DFC) 

*  Elliott.  Eldon  M..  T/Sgt. 

♦Eynaud.  Emile  A.,  M/Sgt. 

Fincher.  Benjamin  C..  Lieut. 

Fletcher.  Edgar  G.,  Sgt. 

Flores.  Walter  S..  Lieut. 

Gallup.  Charles  S.,  Lieut. 

Gardner.  Bruce  A..  Capt.  (Also  DPC) 
Gavura.  Albert  F.,  Sgt. 

Germeraad.  John  H..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

G'lbert.  Robert  E.,  Sgt. 

Gillette.  Louis  Church.  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Golotto.  Frank.  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Goodrich,  Earle  A..  Lieut. 

Gorsuch.  Kenneth  W..  S/Sgt. 

Gossard.  Leonard  J..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Grieve,  Lloyd  W..  CpL 
Gudenschwager,  Lester  L.,  S/Sgt* 

(Also  AM) 

Haggerty,  Richard  J..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Hall.  Earl  0..  Capt. 

Hamway.  Tom  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Hancock,  Humphrey  B.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Handrow,  Horst  W..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &.  OLC) 

Hansell.  Haywood  S..  Jr.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Harris,  Jack  0..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

*  Posthumous 

t  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  du  Pont  was 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Army  Air  Forces,  in  charge  of 
the  AAF  Glider  Program. 


Hasik.  George  L.f  Lieut. 

Heising,  Richard  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM) 

Helms,  Barney  W..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Helveston,  George  T.,  Lieut. 

Henderson,  Benjamin  W.,  Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Hensley.  Harold  P..  Lieut. 

Hicks.  Preston  R..  Sgt. 

Holliday,  Robert  L..  CpI. 

Holt.  Charles  E..  S/Sgt.  (Also  DFC) 
Houston.  Joseph  T.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Hundley.  Otlio  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Inman,  Harold  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Jenkins.  Edwin  C.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &.  AM) 

♦Johnson.  Al  C.,  Sgt. 

Jose,  Elmer  H..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Kaiser,  James  M.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Kelley.  Gordon  L..  Capt.  (Also  DFC) 
Kelley.  James  F.,  Lieut. 

Klasnick,  Joseph  S..  S/Sgt. 

Kosakowski.  Joseph  E..  Lieut. 

♦Lee,  Jack,  Lieut.  *(AI$o  AM) 

♦McCullar,  Kenneth  Dalton,  Maj. 

♦(Also  3  OLC  to  SS,  PH,  AM  &  3  OLC) 
Meador,  Stell.  Lieut. 

♦Montfort.  Frank  W..  Lieut.  ♦(Also  PH) 
Morgan,  Leroy  B..  Lieut. 

♦Pacheco,  Jacobo  E.,  Sgt. 

Peterson.  Arman.  Col. 

(Also  DFC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Reuter,  George  J..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Riordan.  Timothy,  T/Sgt. 

Sarnoski.  Joseph  R..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Swensson.  Berthe!,  Lieut. 

Taylor.  Wallace  C.,  Capt. 

Watson.  James  A..  T/Sgt. 

Weaver.  Worden,  Lieut. 

Zemke.  Hubert.  Col. 

(Also  DFC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

DAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
SILVER  STAR 

Andrade,  Michael  R.,  Pfc.  (Also  DFC) 
Barlow.  Robert  L..  T/Sgt.  (Also  DFC) 
Bayles,  Joseph,  CpL 
Bender,  Frank  Peter,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Blakely.  Quentin  W..  Sgt. 

Bonham,  Donald  L.,  Lieut. 

Brady.  Francis  M.,  Brig.  Gen. 

Bryant.  Warren  E..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Burton.  Frank  M..  Lieut. 

Faurot,  Robert  L..  Lieut. 


PURPLE  HEART 

Antosz,  Frank  G..  S/Sgt. 

Auman.  Rictor  H.,  Lieut. 

Bamber,  Joyce  J.,  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Bannon,  John  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Bauman.  Rexford  G.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Beasley.  William  D.,  Lieut. 

(Also  OLC  to  DFC) 

Belleville.  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC) 

Boothe,  Harry  J..  Lieut. 

Britt.  James  0.,  Lieut. 

♦Brooks.  Harold  V..  T/Sgt. 

♦(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Buchholz.  Martin  A..  S/Sgt.  (Also  DFC) 
Dean.  John  A..  Lieut. 

Elliott.  Wilson  C..  S/Sgt. 

Ellis.  Earl  E..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Gilliam,  Delbert  Clyde.  Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Gustafson.  Everett  W..  Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Hall.  Emory  L..  Lieut. 

Hammer.  Stewart  W..  M/Sgt, 

Haney,  Richard  P..  Lieut. 

Hayward.  Hugh  B.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Heffernan.  Rollin  B..  Sgt. 

Herron.  James  L..  Sgt. 

Holbert,  George  R..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Hughes,  Jeptha  F.,  Jr..  Sgt. 

Ingram,  Virgil.  Jr..  Capt. 

Jordan.  Jay  J..  Lieut. 

Jung,  Ellsworth  W..  CpI. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Kadinger,  Gilbert  S.,  Lieut. 

Lancaster,  James  W.,  Lieut. 

Livingston,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Mitchell,  Robert  A..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Moberly.  James  A..  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Patterson,  Lloyd  E..  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
Peterson.  Chesley  G..  Lieut.  CoL 
(Also  AM) 

Slioop,  Kendall.  Sgt. 

Stone.  Edgar  L.,  CpL 
Thurston.  Bernays  K.,  Lieut. 

Watson.  Pete  W..  S/Sgt. 

♦Wegrzyn,  Felix  S..  Pvt. 

♦Whitehead.  Allen  B.,  Sgt. 

♦Wright.  Thomas  M..  Pvt. 

♦Young.  Virgil  J.,  Pvt. 


OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
PURPLE  HEART 

Bradshaw,  Thomas  E.,  CpI. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Abb,  Robert  G.,  Lieut. 

Abraham.  William  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Abram.  Robert  V.,  Lieut. 

Ackerman.  Lonnie  L.,  Sgt. 

Adams,  Norman  C.,  Lieut. 

Adelsburger,  Lloyd  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Adkins,  Henry  L.,  Lieut. 

Adrian.  Arthur  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Aiken,  Albert  Shelton.  Capt, 

Allen.  Willett  T.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Allison,  Otis  E.,  Lieut. 

Allsop,  Ronald  J..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Almy,  Elmer  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Altman.  Fredric  G.,  Lieut. 

Alvey.  Joseph  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Amann,  John  R.,  Lieut. 

Ames,  Thomas  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Amos.  Lee  H..  T/Sgt. 

Anderson.  Stanley  M.  M.,  Lieut. 

Anderson,  Warren  W.,  Lieut. 

Anderson,  William  J.,  Lieut. 

Anderson,  William  T.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Andrews.  Stanley  0.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Andrews,  Thomas  J..  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Andrews,  Vernon  E..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Armstrong,  Robert  L.,  Lieut. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  F.,  Lieut. 

Aronson.  Lloyd,  Lieut. 

Arsenault.  Larence  J..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Asbell,  Clarence  E.,  Sgt. 

Ashcraft,  Hugh  G..  Lieut. 

Ashinhurst,  Thomas  E..  Lieut. 

Athey.  Carle  T.,  CpI.  (Also  AM  &  OLC) 
Aubrey,  Carl  L.,  Lieut. 

(Also  2  OLC  to  AM) 

Averbeck.  Forrest  W..  Cpl. 

Axtell.  Frank  D..  Pvt. 

Aycock.  Haley  W..  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Bagby,  Edward  L.,  Sgt. 

Baird.  Harley  S..  S/Sgt. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  OLC) 

Baker.  David  A..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Baker,  Edwin  C..  Capt. 

Baker.  Roy  E..  Sgt.  (Also  AM  &  OLC) 
Baldwin.  James  W..  Lieut. 

Ball.  Edgar  D..  Lieut.  (Also  AM  &  OLC) 
Ballard.  Frederick  J..  Cpl. 

(With  OLC  &  2  OLC  to  AM) 

♦Balsley.  Lucius  M..  S/Sgt. 

Baltes,  John  L..  Sgt. 

Banasiak.  Francis  S.,  Cpl. 

(Also  AM  &.  OLC) 

Barnett.  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Barr,  John  E..  Col.  (Also  AM) 

Barrett,  John  L.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Barton,  Bruce  D.,  Capt. 

Barton.  Carl  H.,  Lieut. 

Bates,  Eldon  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Beals,  John  T.,  Lieut. 

Bean.  Lyle  Albert.  Lieut. 

Beary.  Kermit  Edwin,  Lieut, 

Beatty.  John  J.,  Jr..  Cpl. 

Bednarchuk.  Antonio,  S/Sgt, 

Beeson,  Duane  W..  Lieut. 

(Also  3  OLC  to  AM) 

Beldcn,  Richard  P.,  Capt. 

Belk.  Jack,  S/Sgt. 

Benbrooks.  Lee  A..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Benn,  William  C..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Benner.  John  G.,  Lieut. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Bennett,  Francis  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Bennett.  Ravelle  A..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Beringer,  John  L..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Berry,  Robinson  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Bertram.  William  E..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Besly.  Morris  C..  Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  6  OLC) 

Best.  Fred.  J..  T/Sgt.  (Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Best,  Jack  R..  Lieut. 

Bicknell,  Donald  E..  S/Sgt. 

Billotte.  John  P..  T/Sgt. 

Bills.  Ralph  C..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Birdsong.  George  P.,  Lieut. 

Bishop,  David  B..  Lieut. 

Bissell,  Clayton  L.,  Maj.  Gen. 

(Also  AM) 

Black,  William  Emanuel,  Jr.,  Lieut 
Blackwell.  Westley  V..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Blair.  Floyd  R..  Sgt. 


Blake,  Robert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  3rd  OLC  to  AM) 

Blevins,  Hilary  M..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Bley,  Charles  W.,  Lieut. 

Bleyer,  Julian  M.,  Lieut.  CoS, 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Blonshine,  Leroy  H.,  S/Sgt, 

Blount,  Wesley  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Blum,  Franklin  A..  T/Sgt. 

Boehle,  Vernon  A.,  Lieut. 

(Also  2  OLC  to  AM) 

Bogert,  William  D..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Boll.  John  J.,  Lieut.  (Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Bolton,  Willard  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Bong,  Richard  I.,  Capt. 

(With  OLC,  AM  &.  OLC) 

Boock,  Robert  A..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

♦Boone.  Joseph  W..  Capt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Botuk.  Charles.  S/Sgt.  (Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Boreen,  Glenn  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Bouse,  Roy,  Sgt. 

Bowen.  Frank  W..  M/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Bowker,  Jack  R..  S/Sgt. 

Bowles,  Joe.  T/Sgt. 

Bowyer,  Robert  H.,  Lieut. 

Boyle.  John  B.,  Jr.,  Cpl.  (Also  AM) 
Boyles.  Frank  R..  Lieut. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Branch,  Edward  M..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  5  OLC) 

Brandt,  Waldo  B..  S/Sgt. 

Breen,  John  G..  S/Sgt. 

♦Brill,  Allen.  Lieut. 

Brinson,  Sheldon  S..  Lieut. 

(Also  2  OLC  to  AM) 

Britton.  William  K..  Lieut. 

Brody.  Harry  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Broussard.  Eddie  J..  Jr..  Capt. 

Brown,  Allen  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Ben  S.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Brown,  Loyal  G.,  Lieut. 

Brown.  Richard  T.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Bryant.  Carson.  S/Sgt. 

Bryant,  William  H.,  Lieut. 

Buchanan.  Bennet  F..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Buchanan.  Ralph  E..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Budzisz,  Walter  C.,  Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &.  3  OLC) 

Bunce,  Robert  E..  Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  6  OLC) 

Burbridge.  Ralph,  Lieut. 

f Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Burch.  Kenneth  E.,  Lieut. 

Burda.  Theodore  E..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Burdick,  Clyde  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Burges,  George  D..  Lieut. 

(Also  10  OLC  to  AM) 

Burgess,  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Burkey,  Donald  J.,  Lieut. 

(Also  3  OLC  to  AM) 

Burns,  Francis  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Burns,  Wilbert  R..  Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Burton.  Arnold  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Bush,  Edwin  R..  Lieut. 

Butler.  Cecil  W.,  Lieut. 

Butler,  Richard  D.,  Lieut. 

Butler,  William  C.,  Lieut. 

Butterbaugh,  Paul  A..  M/Sgt. 

(Also  3rd  OLC  to  AM) 

Carlson,  Arthur  A..  Jr.,  Maj. 

Carroll.  Albert  V.  H.  S/Sgt. 

Chastain.  Austin  D..  S/Sgt. 

Collins.  Dealfred  W..  S/Sgt. 

Compton,  Harvey  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Cooper.  Robert  J..  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Copp.  Buster  B..  S/Sgt. 

Crawford,  Cecil  C..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Cross.  Frank  E..  T/Sgt. 

Croswell.  Felton  H..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Cuellar.  Joe  M.,  Jr..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Current  Ronald  E..  T  /Sgt. 

Daly.  Richard  J..  S/Sgt. 

Davis.  John  Sidney.  Capt. 

Deeds.  James  A..  Lieut. 

De  Freese.  William  A..  S/Sgt. 

Demont.  Russell  D..  Lieut. 

Dieffenbach.  Albert  W..  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Diltz,  Naum  R..  S/Sgt. 

Dobson.  John  G..  Lieut. 

Duffy.  Edward  G..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Durham.  Clarence  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Ebert,  Harry  W..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Ellis.  James  G.  Lieut. 

Ethel  I .  Ervin  C.,  Lieut. 

(With  2  OLC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Evans.  William  T.,  Sgt. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Everett,  Wilbur  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM) 

Fairlamb,  Charles  R..  Maj.  (Also  AM) 
Fanning.  David  D..  T/Sgt. 

Farrar.  John  W..  Capt. 

Fennell.  Max  R..  Maj.  (Also  AM) 

Filippi.  Anthony.  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Fischer.  Philip  S..  Lieut. 

Flanary.  Violes  L..  S/Sgt. 
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S/Sgt.  Eugene  Light  Brig.Gen.J.H.Atkinson 


Maj.  J.  W.  Edmondson 


Lt.  H.  G.  Ashcraft 


Lt.  Col.  C.  G.  Peterson 


Maj.  J.  L.  Jerstad 


Foltz,  John  W.,  Lieut. 

Fournier,  George  G.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Francis,  Paul  H,,  Capt. 

(With  OLC  &  AM) 

Gardinier,  Russell  J.,  Lieut. 

Garrett,  Frank  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Gauthier,  Joseph  A.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Gibbs,  Harry  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Giddens,  Paul  Owen,  Sgt. 

(With  OLC,  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Gillette,  Major  R..  Lieut. 

Goza.  Janies  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Grant,  Donald  L.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Grant,  Lawrence  H.,  Lieut. 

Gregory,  Charles  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Gregory,  Kermit  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Griffin,  Edward  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Griggs,  Charles  A..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Grobschmidt.  Gilbert  J.,  S/Sgt. 
•Guenther,  Robert  E.,  Lieut. 

Guilfrd,  Gerge  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Gutru.  George  H.,  Jr..  Maj. 

Hackney,  Lewis  E.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Hall,  Gordon  E.,  Maj. 

Hamill,  Milton,  T/Sgt. 

Hardin,  Daron,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Harkeli,  John  A.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Hastings,  George  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Hawel,  Leo,  Lieut.  (Also  3  OLC  to  AM) 
Heaps,  Theodore  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Heflin,  Charles  S.,  Lieut. 

Heinitsh,  Reginald  D.,  Capt. 

Helms,  Robert  W.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Hennessey,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Heron,  Kenneth,  S/Sgt. 

Hines,  Joseph  M.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Hlastala,  Michael  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Hodges,  Pat  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Hoffman,  Arthur  E.,  Maj.  (Also  AM) 
Hoover,  James  K.,  Lieut. 

Hopkins,  Allen  V.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Horine,  Stanley  M.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

<&  OLC) 

Houlihan,  Richard  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Houston,  Rowland  B..  Lieut. 

Huberty,  Joseph  S.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Huggins,  Gore,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Hulett,  William  0.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Hurt,  Eric,  S/Sgt. 

Hundley,  Forrest  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Hussey,  Lindley  P.,  Lieut. 

Irby,  Shelby  L.,  Lieut. 

Israel,  Carl  T.,  Lieut. 

Jaqua,  Arnold  D..  Lieut. 

Jenkins,  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Joham,  James  E.,  Capt. 

Johnson.  Theron  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Jones,  Grady  H.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Jones,  Jearld  H..  S/Sgt. 

Jones,  John  L.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Josliri,  John  W..  Lieut. 

Jurosek,  Bernard,  Sgt. 

Kennon,  Dan,  T/Sgt. 

Ketron.  Frank  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Kisamore,  Leo  R.,  F/0 
Koch,  Vernon  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Kolb,  Ralph  D..  S/Sgt. 

Koretke,  Richard  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Krajcik,  August  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Lai  li,  Michael,  Lieut. 

•Lanigan,  Edwin  J.,  Lieut.  *(Also  AM) 
Leisinger,  William  L.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Lemoine,  Earle  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Light.  Herbert  M.,  Lieut. 

Lucier,  Philip  H.,  Lieut. 

McAdams,  Robert  C.,  T/Sgt. 

McAtee,  John  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
McCabe,  Larry  M.,  S/Sgt. 

McCailum,  Robert,  Lieut. 

McCown,  Bobby  E.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Martin,  Prince  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Meddaugh,  Allerton  F..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Mercer,  William  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Meyer,  Kenneth  V.,  T/Sgt. 

Miller,  Marshall  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Minder,  William  Howard,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Morales,  Carl  H.,  'Capt.  (Also  AM) 


Nelson.  John  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Nichols,  Edgar  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Ormand,  Waverly  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Race,  John  R.,  Lieut. 

Palmer,  Philip  T.,  Lieut. 

Panaro,  Leonard  A..  T/Sgt. 

Papas,  Peter  W..  S/Sgt. 

Payne,  Elbert.  S/Sgt. 

Perry,  Alton  M.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Pezzetla,  Alfred  W.,  Lieut. 

Pfund,  Melvin  G.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Pierce,  Baxter  B..  Lieut. 

Pilote,  Norman  R.,  Lieut. 

Pyle.  Clifton.  Capt. 

Quillman.  Earl  W.,  Lieut. 

Ramsey,  Homer  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Reed.  John  Young,  Lieut. 

Redding,  Rylan  C.,  Lieut. 

Reinhardt.  Earl  H.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Reitz,  Arthur  D.,  Lieut. 

Riddle.  Alpheus  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Rio,  Howard,  S/Sgt. 

Roberts,  Claude  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Roll,  Thomas  B.,  Lieut. 

Rosato,  Theodore  A..  S/Sgt. 

Rumsey,  Jack  H.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Schmid,  Leander  F..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Schneiderman,  Henry  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Sheetz,  Homer  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Simpson.  Jerome  C.,  Lieut. 

Sisson,  Dale  L..  Lieut. 

Smith.  Albert  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Cecil  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Snyder.  'Charles  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Sorensen,  Walter  M..  Lieut. 

Spann,  Leo  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Stephen,  Willard  W..  S/Sgt. 

Sterling,  Robert  W..  S/Sgt. 

Stewart,  John  E..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Stewart,  Raymond  E..  Sgt. 

Stilwell,  Lewis  B.,  Lieut. 

Storer,  Charles  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Streets,  Henry  J..  S/Sgt. 

Stukey.  Frederick  L.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Thayer,  David  S.,  Lieut. 

Tubb,  Walter  F.,  Lieut. 

Vaden,  Preston  E..  Lieut. 

Vande  Bonart,  Warren  M.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM) 

Walker,  Clyde  B..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Walker.  Robert  A..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Ward,  Joe  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Warren,  Russell  M..  T/Sgt. 

Whipple,  Harlen  D.,  Lieut. 

White,  John  B..  Lieut. 

Williams.  Paul  V..  Lieut. 

Wilson,  John  D.,  Lieut. 

Yaussi.  Frank  D.,  Capt. 

Zasadil,  Frank  E.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM). 

OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTERS  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Anderson.  Alf  Lester,  CpI.  (3rd:  &  AM) 
Arneth,  John  P.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Arnzen,  Cvril  H..  Pvt. 

(Also  AM  &,  OLC) 

Arts,  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

(2nd:  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Ashley,  Burl  S.,  F/0  (3rd) 

Atkinson,  Joseph  H.,  Brig.  Gen. 

(Also  4th  OLC  to  AM) 

Awtrey,  Elmer  F.,  CpI.  (Also  AM) 

Bailey,  John  D.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Baker,  Leonidas,  Capt. 

Ballantine,  John  V..  Pvt. 

(Also  AM  &.  OLC) 

Barnes,  Charles  G.,  Sgt. 

Bates,  James  W..  S/Sgt. 

(2nd:  AM  &  OLC) 

Baynes,  Edward  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  3rd  OLC  to  AM) 


Beadle,  Frank  R.,  Lieut. 

Beebe,  Robert  C.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Bergquist,  Jesse  D.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Berryman,  Lester  C.,  Pfc. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Billmaier,  Lawrence  P..  CpI. 

Boettcher,  Wendell  D..  Lieut. 

(2nd:  Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Bogacki,  Gerald  J.,  Pfc. 

(2nd:  Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Boniio,  Frank  L.,  CpI. 

(Also  AM  Sc  OLC) 

Borchert,  Robert  F.,  CpI.  (Also  AM) 

Bronson,  Hubert  S.,  Lieut. 

(2nd:  Also  AM  Sc  OLC) 

Bullock.  James  R.,  Lieut. 

Burleigh,  Albert  H.,  Lieut. 

(2nd:  Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Burnside.  Barrie  Charles,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM) 

Burr,  Albert  H.,  Lieut. 

(2nd;  Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Joyner,  William  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Merrell.  Robert  W.,  Lieut. 

Ryan,  John  C.,  Lieut. 

*Sewart,  Allan  J.,  Jr.,  Maj. 


SOLDIER’S  MEDAL 

Beattie,  Franklin  E..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  OLC  to  AM) 

Brouhard,  Lawrence  H.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  Emory  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Emens,  Justus  A.,  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Freyberger,  Donald  L..  S/Sgt. 

Harrell,  Samuel  J.,  M/Sgt. 

Kinley.  Walter  E..  S/Sgt. 

Notz,  Matt  F.,  T/Sgt. 

OAK  LEAF 
FLUSTER  TO 
SOLDIER’S  MEDAL 

Bongyor,  Kalman  P.,  Sgt. 


AIR  MEDAL 

Abrams,  Janies  R.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 
Adams,  Edward  Bowie,  Lieut. 

Adams,  William  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  William  M.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Aldridge,  Leroy  A.,  Sgt. 

Allen,  Donald  S..  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Allen,  John  T..  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Alspaugh.  Kenneth  L..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Amory,  Charles  M.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Anders,  Virgil  M.,  Lieut. 

Anderson,  Charles  S..  Sgt. 

Anderson,  James  L.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Anderson,  Karl  W.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Andreas,  Nicholas  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Andrews,  Dorn  R.,  Sgt. 

Andrews,  John,  Capt. 

Anliolt,  Dean  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Applegate,  Rex  A..  Sgt.  (&  OL'C) 

Arter,  Theodore  III,  Capt 
Baceski,  Edward  J..  Lieut. 

Bacon,  Harvey  S.,  CpI.  (&  OLC) 

Bailey,  J.  C.,  Maj. 

Baker.  Gordon,  W/0 

Baker,  Jess  Francis,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Barrett,  Garland  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Barrett,  Richard  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Bartlett,  George  H.,  Lieut. 

Bass,  Samuel  B.,  Lieut. 

Bates,  William  S..  Sgt. 

Bauer,  Clarence  E.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Baughman,  Kenneth  D..  Lieut. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Bayer,  Emil  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Bazemore.  Howard  M.,  Lieut. 

Bean,  Hazen  R..  Capt. 

Beck,  Howard  Alfred.  Capt. 

Beimdiek.  Arthur  0.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Beistel.  Eugene  F.,  Sgt. 

Bellows,  Donno  C..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 


Belzowski,  Frank  J.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Benn,  William  G.,  Maj. 

Bentley,  Charles  T.,  Sgt. 

Berenson,  Morris,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Bestgen,  Walter  E.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Beyeler,  Roy  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Bigelow,  Arthur  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Bigham,  James  H.,  CpI. 

Bing,  Andrew  J.,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Birdsong.  Neil  P..  Sgt.  (&  4  OLC) 
Bishop,  Leichester  B.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Blackwelder,  A.  G.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Blair,  Alexander,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (&  7  OLC) 
Blanco,  Edmundo,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Blanton,  Nathaniel  H.,  Gapt. 

Blomquist,  Oscar  M.,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Bogert,  James  H.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Booth,  Frank  W.,  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Borders,  Thomas  H..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Bouchard,  Real.  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Bowland,  Charles  F.,  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Boyce,  James  H..  Jr.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Bradley,  Merel  D.,  Sgt. 

Bradley,  William  B.,  CpI. 

Braemer,  Fred  A..  M/Sgt. 

Bragg,  Jim  L.,  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Brakefield,  Woodrow  W.,  CpI. 

Bramlett,  Harvey  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Breedlove,  Edwin  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Breedlove.  Richard  D-,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Brelime,  Carl  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Brewster,  William  J..  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Bridge,  John  U.,  Lieut. 

Briggs.  Loran  D.,  Maj. 

Bright,  Roy  R.,  Capt. 

Brinkley,  Lee  R.,  Sgt. 

Britt,  Charles  F.,  M/Sgt. 

Brocker,  Norbert  T.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 
Brohme,  Peter  E.,  Capt. 

Brooks,  William  M.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Brown,  Fred  F.,  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Brown,  Houston  B.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Brown,  Leslie  R.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  Reuben  J.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Brown,  Russell  D..  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  William  A.,  Capt. 

Brunnet,  Arthur,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Brynan,  Julius,  T/Sgt. 

Buda,  Adolph,  S/Sgt. 

Burger,  Elmer  L..  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Burgess,  Don  L„  Lieut. 

Burgess,  Paul  B..  Silt.  (&  OLC) 

Burnett,  Paul  C.,  Lieut. 

Burroughs,  Hulbert.  Lieut. 

Burton,  Thomas  G.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Butler,  James  E.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Butzu,  John  S..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Bylotas.  Edward  R.,  CpI. 

Byrd,  Joe  C.,  Lieut. 

Cadle,  Clifford  E..  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Calhoun,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Campbell.  Louie  B..  Sgt. 

Card,  Robert  G..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Caron,  Alfred  L.,  CpI. 

Carroll,  Bernard.  S/Sgt. 

Casey,  Francis  V.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Casoria,  Michael,  S/Sgt. 

Castellotti.  Julio  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Cauble,  William  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Cauffiel,  Daniel  W.,  Sgt. 

Chalfant,  Dale  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Chalmers,  Robert  M.,  Lieut 
Champion,  John  Homer.  Lieut. 

Chapman,  Thomas  J..  T/Sgt. 

Chase,  Allan  C.,  Lieut. 

Check,  Raymond  J.,  Lieut. 

Chialastri,  Lawrence,  S/Sgt. 

Christensen,  Frank  G.,  Sgt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Church,  Frank  C..  Capt. 

Clark,  Walter,  Capt. 

Clements,  Pruitte  L.,  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Clemmenson.  Gerald  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Cline,  Wallace  C..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Cluck,  Clarence  A..  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Cochran,  Paul,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Cochran.  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Cohen,  Ephraim  B.,  Maj. 


Lt.  S.  O.  Andrews 


Lt.  J.  E.  Bloomhuff 


Maj.  C.  E.  Murray 


Col.  Hubert  Zemke 
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OLC) 


Colberg,  Raymond  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Cole,  Oliver  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Coleman,  Elmer  L.,  M/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Coleman,  Melvin  M..  Lieut. 

Coleman.  Robert  L..  Capt. 

Collins,  Jack  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Connors.  Wayne  S.,  Capt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Cook,  Howard  Gorden,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Cook,  Max  J.,  Lieut. 

Cooley,  Calvin  L..  Lieut. 

Coomes,  Clarence  S.,  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OL'C) 
Cooper,  Samuel  L..  Jr..  Sgt. 

Cornett,  Alwyn  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Corwell,  Gardiner,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Counts,  Charles  M..  S/Sgt.  C&  3  OLC) 
Cowart.  Stanley  L.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Cowherd,  Ford  C..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Crabtree.  Martin  P.,  Maj.  (&  3  OLC) 
Dallas,  Frederick,  Jr..  Capt. 

Dalton,  Bradford  E..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Danley,  Harold  G..  S/Sgt. 

Darby,  Culmer  H..  Sgt.  (&  3 
Davidson.  William  K.,  Lieut. 

Davis,  Everett.  Capt. 

Davis,  Norman,  Lieut. 

Deer,  Maxie  G.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

De  Ford,  Earl,  Col. 

Demars,  Rodney  E..  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Demuth,  Edward  L.,  Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Detjens,  Herbert  P.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 
Dickey,  Eugene  D..  Lieut. 

Dingus,  Charles  H..  Lieut. 

Dobbs,  Guy  T.,  Lieut. 

Dougherty,  John  E.,  Maj.  (&  OLC) 
Downing,  Joseph  A.,  Lieut. 

Drake,  Nicholas  R..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Dreiseszun,  Abraham  J..  Lieut. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Drew,  Raymond  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Drougas,  John  J.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Drummond,  William  J.,  Sgt. 

Dunn,  Douglas  Samuel.  Lieut.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Dunn,  James  W..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Dustin.  George  W.,  CpI. 

Dutton,  Albert  H..  Lieut. 

Earls,  Charles  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Easter,  James  L.,  Lieut. 

Edris,  Warren  P..  Lieut. 

Edwards,  Theodore  N.,  CpI. 

Elder,  Henry  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Elliott,  Robert  F.,  Lieut. 

Ellis,  Jess  W.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Eskridge,  Ladson  G.,  Jr..  Lieut.  Col. 
Estes,  Chandler  B.,  Lieut. 

Eubank,  Robert  H..  Lieut.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Evans,  Redmond.  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Ewing,  William  N..  Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Falls?  Charles  E.,  Sgt. 

Fanning,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Farrar,  James  B.,  S/Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Faust,  R.ichard  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Ferguson,  Eugene  R.,  Pvt. 

Ferguson,  James  A..  Lieut. 

Ferguson,  Roger  W.,  CpI. 

Fernsler,  John  Ewig,  Capt. 

Fetrom,  Richard  V..  S/Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Fetty.  James  C.,  Jr..  S/Sgt^ 

Finch,  Stanley.  Sgt.  (&  3 
Finlay,  Thomas  P..  Lieut. 

Fish,  Robert  W.,  Capt. 

Fisher,  James  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Flanagan,  Martin  P.,  Sgt. 

Fletcher,  Ralph,  S/Sgt. 

Fluery,  Paul  A..  Capt. 

Flynn,  Thomas  V..  Lieut. 

Forand.  Bernard  J.,  Sgt. 

•Forbes,  Joe  D..  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Ford,  Wilson,  M/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Foster,  Curtis  J.,  Sgt. 

Foster,  Irwin,  Lieut. 

Foster,  William  W.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Fowler,  Thomas  R.,  Lieut. 

Francis.  Joseph  S.,  Sgt.  (&  2 
Franklin.  Reedas  G.,  Sgt. 

Fredericks,  Lewis  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Freeman,  Rodney.  Capt. 

Freyer,  George  F..  Lieut.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Frizzie,  Bernard  E.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 

Fry.  Charles  J..  S/Sgt. 

Fuchs,  Ray  G.,  Lieut. 

Fuhrmeister,  Ralph.  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Gahley,  James  B.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Galloway,  Claude  F..  Lieut. 

Gardner.  James  F.,  Lieut.  (&.  2  OLC) 

Garr,  Bruno  A.,  Lieut. 

Garrot,  Oard,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Gathers,  George  W..  S/Sgt. 

Geimer,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Gerteis,  Homer  M..  S/Sgt. 

Gerzin,  Walter  J..  Lieut. 

Geshay,  Richard  J..  S/Sgt. 

Gibson,  Edward  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Giles,  Benjamin  F.,  Brig.  Gen. 


OLC) 

(&  OLC) 


OLC) 


Gilson.,  Vance  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Goebel.  John  A..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Golberg,  Robert  T.,  Lieut. 

Goncher,  Bernard  A.,  Lieut.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Goodson,  James  A.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Gott.  Keith  E..  Sgt. 

Gottfried,  Mario  H.,  Lieut. 

Gourley,  Jack,  Lieut. 

Goyan,  Fred  F.,  Sgt. 

Grace,  John  J..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Grady,  Martin  T..  CpI. 

Gray,  Carl  R..  S/Sgt. 

Gray.  Russell  E.,  Capt. 

Greene,  Herbert  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Greene,  Robert  H..  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Gribble,  Ernest  R..  T/Sgt. 

Grice,  Charles  R.,  Lieut. 

Grim,  Robert  A..  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Gross,  Harvey  A..  Lieut. 

Gross.  Luther  M..  Sgt. 

Guilbeau,  Baker  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Guth,  Joseph  L..  Sgt. 

Guthridge,  Charles  B.,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Guzick.  Sidney,  Lieut. 

Hall,  Alvin  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hadden.  Will  A..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 

Hagan.  Clark  D..  S/Sgt. 

Haie,  Laurence  E..  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Hall.  Earl  W..  S/Sgt. 

Hall,  Stanley  E..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Hamilton.  James  0..  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Hand.  Clarence  B.,  Lieut. 

Hansen,  Carl  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Hape.  Herbert  M..  T/Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Happel,  Janies  R.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Harder,  Milton  B..  S/Sgt. 

Hardesty,  Edwin  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Harding,  John  B..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Hardman,  Roscoe  I.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Hare,  Richard  L.,  T/Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Hailing,  Tom  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Harrington,  John  D..  Capt. 

Harris,  James  Daniel,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Harris,  Tommie  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Hart,  John  M..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Hart,  Joseph  H..  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Hartzie,  Armond  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Hatfield,  Melvin  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Hatley,  Sherman  R.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Hatten,  Audis  W.,  Lieut. 

Haugen,  Marshall  B..  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Hawkins.  John  G..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 

Hayes,  Henry  R..  Lieut. 

Hayes,  Joseph  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Heard,  R.  Townsend,  Col. 

Heartwell,  Robert  H.,  Capt. 

Hebert,  Andrew,  Lieut. 

Hebert,  Maurice  E..  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Heflin,  Clifford  J.,  Maj. 

Helfert,  Marvin  W.,  Lieut. 

Helsabeck,  Chester  Joseph,  Lieut. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Henn,  Raymond  J.,  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Herbert,  Robert  D.t  Jr..  Capt. 

Herman,  Lawrence  A..  Lieut. 

Herring,  Charlie  R.,  M/Sgt. 

Herzog,  Joe  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hester.  Orville  R..  Sgt.  (&  2  OL'C) 

Hewett,  Henry  B.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Hewitt,  Francis  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Hickey,  Charles  H.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Hickman,  Jack  C.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Highsmith.  William  T.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Hight,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Hill,  Robert  D..  Lieut. 
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By  Brig.  Gen.  S.  C.  Godfrey 

The  Air  Engineer 


General  Arnold  has  said  that  an  air 
force  is  made  up  of  three  vital  ele¬ 
ments — flying  men,  flying  machines,  and 
air  bases.  Today  our  chain  of  air  bases 
extends  around  the  world.  In  some  thea¬ 
tres  the  war  is  literally  a  contest  for  the 
possession  of  air  bases. 

The  building  of  airdromes  has  been  an 
engineering  job  of  top  priority  for  Army 
engineers  in  all  theatres.  Naval  "Sea- 
bee”  battalions  likewise  have  made  it  a 
major  task.  Thousands  of  native  laborers 
with  hand  tools  have  added  their  efforts. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  look  primarily  to 
their  own  airdrome-builders,  the  Aviation 
Engineers.  A  recent  trip  to  seven  thea¬ 
tres  has  given  me  a  chance  to  see  a  hun¬ 
dred  airdromes  and  some  fifty  aviation 
engineer  battalions.  I  have  seen  them 
building  runways  from  sand  and  sea 
water,  from  coral  and  volcanic  ash  and 
iron  ore,  in  desert  and  jungle.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  time-saving  device,  such  as  the 
steel  landing  mat,  is  used  to  get  the  job 
done  in  a  hurry.  Two  days  after  the  Fifth 
Army  landed  at  Salerno,  a  fighter  field 
was  ready  in  that  narrow  beach  head, 
fearfully  dusty  but  nonetheless  usable  by 
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the  fighters  that  were  giving  much  needed 
support  to  the  troops  on  shore.  I  have 
seen  one  complete  fighter  field  built  in  a 
spot  accessible  only  by  air. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  my  45,000-mile  air  tour  of  com¬ 
bat  theatres  are  worth  passing  on  to  other 
AAF  personnel.  Theatre  by  theatre,  here 
are  some  impressions  of  the  work  of  our 
aviation  engineers: 

England  —  Essentially  one  vast  air¬ 
drome,  the  British  Isles  have  a  relatively 
standardized  type  of  dispersed  airfield. 
Chief  among  the  differentiating  charac¬ 
teristics  is  that  the  hard-stands,  instead 
of  resembling  the  cherry  blossom  type, 
are  turn-outs  like  railroad  sidings.  This 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  big  bombers 
having  to  make  180-degree  turns,  thus 
facilitating  "marshalling”  and  take-offs. 

Runways,  taxi  tracks  and  hard-stands 
are  of  concrete.  Construction  work  on 
many  new  American  fields  is  being  per¬ 
formed  by  our  aviation  engineers,  under 
the  control  of  the  Army  Service  Forces. 

Photographs  by  the  author  and 
official  AAF  Photographers 


North  Africa-Sicily  —  The  story  of 
airdrome  construction  in  this  theatre  was 
ably  discussed  by  General  Davison  in  the 
October  issue  of  Air  Force,  so  only  a 
few  additional  impressions  will  be  passed 
on. 

During  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  our  avia¬ 
tion  battalions  moved  in  progressively 
and  on  the  third  day  were  at  work  on  the 
excellent  Italian  field  of  Ponte  Olivo,  re¬ 
moving  mines  that  the  Italians  had 
planted  and  filling  craters.  Other  fields 
were  captured  and  rehabilitated  in  rapid 
succession  until,  after  the  first  week  or 
two,  our  fighter  squadrons  were  well 
established  in  their  newly  won  quarters. 
One  of  our  aviation  battalions  built  a 
flight  strip  on  a  Naval  LST  lighter  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  operating  base  for  liaison  planes 
during  the  first  days  of  the  invasion. 

Prior  -to  the  actual  invasion  of  Sicily, 
another  aviation  engineer  unit  almost 
landed  on  Sicily  instead  of  Malta,  where 
they  were  headed  to  construct  an  addi¬ 
tional  fighter  field.  On  a  rocky  island 
near  Malta,  with  eight  bulldozers  and 
graders,  this  company  built  an  airdrome 
with  two  4,500-foot  runways  in  two 
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weeks.  The  RAF  had  requested  that  this 
job  be  completed  in  three  weeks.  The 
British  were  so  appreciative  of  the  speedy 
work  that  a  special  dinner  for  the  aviation 
engineers  was  given,  with  an  air  vice  mar¬ 
shal  and  an  air  commodore  in  attendance. 

At  Bengasi,  the  engineers  were  stabi¬ 
lizing  their  sand  runways,  some  with 
asphalt,  others  with  a  sea-water  treat¬ 
ment.  Thousands  of  gallons  were  pumped 
from  the  Mediterranean  into  tanks,  and 
with  proper  mixture  and  compaction  the 
sand  was  hardened  to  provide  a  stable 
runway  for  use  by  heavy  bombers. 

India  —  Construction  of  concrete  run¬ 
ways  by  the  Indians  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process.  Rock  crawls  in  by  train  on  over¬ 
crowded  railways. 

The  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  and 
carried  in  baskets.  Long  lines  of  women 
leisurely  pass  the  concrete  baskets  from 
one  to  another  until  the  laborer  on  the 
end  of  the  line  dumps  it  into  the  forms. 
These  laborers  work  under  native  contrac¬ 
tors  who  are  employed  by  the  British. 
The  whole  tempo  is  painfully  slow  from 
our  western  viewpoint. 

Now,  however,  American  engineer 
troops  with  our  unrivalled  equipment  are 
on  the  ground  and  are  speeding  up  the 
task.  New  fields  in  Assam  have  been 
built  with  the  help  of  steel  landing  mats. 
Aviation  engineers  also  have  helped  in 
building  a  road  into  Burma. 

China  —  Difficulties  of  supply  limit 
the  employment  of  engineer  troops  in 
China.  But  the  Chinese  themselves  are 


Although  the  Chinese  have  to  quarry,  crush,  transport  and  lay  the  rock  by  hand,  they  succeed  in 
constructing  excellent  runways  of  stone,  two  feet  thick.  The  bed  is  cemented  with  a  paste  of  mud. 


capable  airdrome  builders.  Runways  of 
stone,  two  feet  thick,  are  constructed  by 
many  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers,  men 
and  women.  The  rock  is  quarried  by 
hand,  crushed  by  hand  and  carried  in 
baskets  to  the  site  of  the  runway  or  taxi¬ 
way.  It  is  then  laid  by  hand  in  graded 
layers,  and  rolled  by  huge  stone  rollers 
pulled  by  about  150  coolies;  this  rock  bed 
then  is  bound  by  pouring  in  a  paste  of 
mud.  This  imperfect  surfacing  is  the  one 
flaw  in  an  otherwise  high-grade  runway. 
Asphalt  is  not  available  locally.  Drainage 
problems  are  solved  by  the  Chinese,  who 
understand  the  problem  and  construct  the 
systems  by  hand. 


These  Chinese  laborers  are  cheerful  in 
their  work,  and  their  great  numbers  help 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  equipment. 

New  Guinea  —  Here  the  engineers — 
all  engineers — started  from  scratch,  and 
had  to  build  docks  and  access  roads  as 
well  as  a  network  of  dispersed  airdromes. 
The  results  are  impressive.  Landing  fields 
around  Port  Moresby  have  been  bombed 
many  times.  Revetments  are  provided  for 
hard-standings,  and  have  reduced  the 
losses  from  high  altitude  bombing. 

A  number  of  fields — most  of  them 
having  runways  suitable  only  for  very 
light  planes — have  been  built  with  native 
labor.  For  a  wage  of  about  two  shillings 


American  engineer  troops  have  speeded  up  the  construction  of  fields  in  India  by  introducing  steel  land¬ 
ing  mats.  The  mats  pictured  below  were  installed  in  August,  1943,  and  were  the  first  to  be  used  in  India, 
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a  month  and  food,  these  natives  actually 
tramp  out  runways  with  their  feet. 

The  871st  Airborne  Engineer  Aviation 
Battalion  was  our  first  complete  airborne 
battalion  overseas.  Starting  July  10,  it 
was  flown  to  Tsili-Tsili  by  companies 
with  a  complement  of  19  bulldozers  and 
an  extra  complement  of  32  jeeps.  They 
also  had  twenty-eight  .50  caliber  machine 
guns,  because  they  were  only  forty  miles 
from  the  Japs  and  had  to  defend  the  field 
while  building  it.  Within  three  weeks 
they  had  built  two  runways,  one  6,000 
feet  long  and  the  other  4,500  feet,  with 
seventy  hard-standings.  It  soon  became  a 
well-stocked  forward  field.  Twelve  Jap 
bombers  attempted  to  raid  it  and  all 
twelve  were  shot  down.  This  site  was  ac¬ 
cessible  only  by  air.  ( Photo  on  Page  49-) 

After  this  field  had  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the  operations  against  Wewak 
and  Lae,  this  unit  and  another  airborne 
battalion  were  flown  to  locations  behind 
enemy  lines  where  they  have  rapidly  built 
new  landing  fields  north  of  Lae. 

Haivaii  —  The  layout  in  Hawaii  is 
magnificent.  Its  installations  are  secure. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  large  amount 
of  underground  construction — tunnels  for 
storage,  headquarters  offices  and  even  a 
complete  repair  shop  for  planes.  There  are 
airdromes  of  all  sorts.  Around  Oahu  alone, 
I  counted  more  than  a  score  of  fields. 

A  few  general  observations  should  be 
added.  Specifications  for  airdromes  over¬ 
seas  vary  widely.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
hasty  construction  job  at  the  front,  and  at 
the  other  is  the  elaborate  airfield  at  per¬ 
manent  bases.  There  is  a  definite  trend, 
however,  to  standardize  on  all-purpose 
fields  with  runways,  6,000  feet  long  and 
100  to  150  feet  wide. 

In  removing  mines  and  booby  traps 
from  captured  fields,  the  aviation  engi¬ 
neers  are  discharging  an  important  com¬ 
bat  function.  I  visited  one  field  in  Africa 
where  1,700  mines  had  been  taken  from 
one  runway.  Engineers  also  have  defended 
landing  fields  from  air  and  ground  attack. 

Hawaii  is  a  model  of  camouflage  tech¬ 
nique.  In  most  of  the  other  theatres 
thorough  concealment  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Camouflage  takes  much  time, 
effort  and  material,  and  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  dictates  that  its  use  be  in  keeping 
with  its  relative  value.  Always  there  are 
vital  installations  that  need  concealment. 
And  individuals  need  an  appreciation  of 
concealment  and  of  camouflage  discipline. 
In  a  large  sense,  camouflage  is  a  means  of 
deception  which  can  be  used  as  effectively 
in  offense  as  in  defense.  Aviation  engi¬ 
neers  are  skilled  in  making  dummy  planes 
and  installations  which  may  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  our  strength  and  intentions. 

In  general,  the  need  for  rapid  construc¬ 
tion  of  advanced  airdromes  overseas  is 
being  recognized  and  met.  And  thus  the 
engineers  are  setting  the  stage  for  an 
aerial  offensive  that  strikes  deeper  and 
deeper  into  enemy-held  territory. 
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Paid  about  two  shillings  a  month  tor  their  work,  New  Guinea  natives  (above)  use  this 
litter  device  for  carrying  earth  from  excavations  made  during  the  construction  of 
an  airfield.  Indian  women  (below)  use  a  different  carrying  device,  preferring  to 
tote  concrete  for  the  runways  in  wicker  trays  which  they  balance  on  top  of  their  heads. 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  40 

1.  (c)  A-20 

2.  (d)  Fifteen  days  before  the  date  set 
for  an  attack 

3.  (c)  In  the  Solomon  Islands 

4.  (a)  Master  Sergeant 

5.  (b)  Lufberry 

6.  (a)  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault 

7.  (a)  Three 

8.  (d)  A  form  of  ice  which  adheres  to 
exposed  surfaces 

9.  (b)  Denver,  Col. 


10.  (a)  A  light  plane  often  used  for 
liaison  and  reconnaissance  work 

11.  (c)  Dizziness 

12.  Freedom  from  fear 

13.  (b)  Invader 

14.  (d)  Needle  and  ball  and  airspeed 

15.  (c)  Canberra 

16.  (b)  A  body  of  water  between  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark 

17.  ( a )  Any  monotonous  or  routine  fly¬ 
ing  assignment 

18.  (b)  Measure  cloud  movement 
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EMERGENCY  CARE  OF 
AIR  CREW  CASUALTIES 


IMMEDIATE  first  aid  given  to  men  injured  in  air  battle  has  saved  many 
lives,  and  will  save  many  more  if  combat  crew  members  know  what  to 
do  when  one  of  their  fellows  is  wounded  or  hurt. 

This  is  the  theme  of  a  new  training  film  (TF  1-3335),  "Emergency 
Care  of  Air  Crew  Casualties,’’  produced  by  the  AAF  First  Motion  Picture 
Unit  in  Culver  City,  Calif.  The  story  gives  instruction  on  the  first  aid 
treatment  of  various  types  of  injuries  and  then  shows  how  such  instruction 
is  put  to  use  when  men  are  hurt  and  wounded  during  a  fight  in  the  air.  It 
shows  why  it  is  essential  that  each  man  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  frac¬ 
ture,  hemorrhage  or  shock,  and  that  he  be  familiar  with  and  know  how  to 
use  Kit,  First  Aid,  Aeronautics. 


1.  The  scene  opens  with  Copt.  Bill  Keever,  flight  surgeon,  demon¬ 
strating  Kit,  First  Aid,  Aeronautics,  and  the  package  of 
additional  medical  supplies.  It  is  imperative  that  each 
member  of  the  crew  know  what  each  item  is  and  how  to  use  it. 


3.  Gates  is  made  up  to  look  as  though  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
a  flash  burn.  His  eyes  are  not  burned  because  it  was  assumed 
he  was  wearing  goggles,  as  all  crew  members  should  on  a  mis¬ 
sion.  "Apply  the  ointment  liberally  but  gently,"  the  doctor  says. 
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2.  Captain  Keever  is  ready  to  demonstrate  on  Private  Gates  who 
nervously  watches  the  approach  of  the  morphine  syrette.  "Never 
use  morphine  on  a  guy  who's  unconscious  or  suffering  from  a 
head  injury,"  the  doctor  warns.  Gates  looks  almost  unconscious. 


4.  Captain  Keever  demonstrates  on  Gates  the  use  of  materials  in 
treatment  of  cufs,  wounds,  burns,  fractures,  and  shock.  Gates 
looks  as  though  he'd  been  dropped  out  of  a  plane  and  then 
jumped  on.  The  doctor  is  giving  instructions  that  all  should  learn. 
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5.  The  scene  changes  to  the  "examination," — what  would  you  do 
when  the  heat's  on,  you're  on  a  low  level  mission  and  flak  and 
Zeros  are  moving  in,  and  although  your  plane  is  still  going, 
it's  taking  some  hits?  Above,  a  gunner  sights  on  some  Zeros. 


6.  Lawson,  the  ball  turret  gunner,  is  hit  in  the  arm.  A  tourni¬ 
quet  is  placed,  and  on  Lawson's  forehead  the  time  is  marked. 
The  tourniquet  must  be  loosened  each  fifteen  minutes.  An  oxygen 
bottle  with  re-charger  tube  is  ready  for  the  wounded  man. 


7.  The  fight's  over,  but  things  aren't  going  so  well.  Odell,  the 
other  waist  gunner,  got  it  in  the  leg,  shrapnel — open  wound 
and  fracture.  You  cut  his  flying  suit  away  from  the  leg, 
sprinkle  a  lot  of  sulfa  on  the  wound,  and  apply  a  compress. 


9.  Thomas,  the  tail  gunner,  is  hit.  He's  out  cold  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  shock.  You  put  an  oxygen  mask  on  him,  bandage 
him,  cut  his  suit  open,  lay  him  down  with  his  feet  higher 
than  his  head,  cover  him  with  a  blanket  and  keep  him  warm. 


8.  You  don't  let  Odell  move;  you  put  splints  on  his  broken  leg; 
with  seat  cushions  and  flying  gear  you  make  him  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  Odell  is  in  pain  and  he  is  given 
some  morphine  with  a  syrette  as  was  taught  earlier  in  the  movie. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films  and 
film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  materials,  training  de¬ 
vices  and  training  publications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces, 
I  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  request 
through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No.  50-19  explains 
fully  the  functions  of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 


AAF  FIRST 


PICTURE  UNIT 
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TECHNWue 

A  Review  of  Technical  Developments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 


IT  is  now  permissible  to  reveal  that  the 
Army  Air  Forces  has  the  largest  in¬ 
production  glider  in  the  world.  Desig¬ 
nated  as  the  YCG-13,  the  ship  is  a  high¬ 
winged  motorless  craft  primarily  built 
as  an  aerial  freighter. 

Even  as  this  is  written,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  models  is  somewhere  in  the  skies 
over  North  Carolina  on  maneuvers  with 
the  Troop  Carrier  and  Airborne  Com¬ 
mands.  Before  long,  others  like  it  will  be 
slipping  out  of  night  skies  onto  Yank- 
captured  airfields  with  bulky,  intact  equip¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  carried  by  any  of  our 
present  transport  planes. 

The  big  glider  can  carry  more  than  two 
dozen  infantrymen  with  packs,  rifles, 
mortars,  and  small  machine  guns  in  its 
roomy  interior.  It  can  lift  into  the  air 
several  tons  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
nearly  as  much  as  some  of  our  heaviest  bombers  with  their 
four  powerful  engines.  That  is  why  we  call  it  "a  damned  good 
pack  horse.” 

The  YCG-13  has  not  been  long  in  the  air.  Glider  experts 
of  the  Aircraft  Laboratory  at  Wright  Field  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  test  data  on  its  predecessor,  the  XCG-13  (first  of  the  big 
gliders)  since  March  10,  1942  when  the  Waco  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany  of  Troy,  Ohio  delivered  the  first  model  to  the  Army. 
However,  they  "flitted”  out  some  bugs  on  a  small  delicately 
scaled  model  in  wind  tunnels.  Too,  a  full-sized  glider  took 
treacherous  punishment  in  structure  tests  and  proved  to  be 
100  per  cent  structurally  safe. 


Hundreds  of  flight  tests,  load  trials  and  : 
other  practical  applications  have  been 
tried  and  checked  at  the  new  Clinton 
County  Army  Air  Field  for  gliders  near 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  There,  for  many 
months,  the  experimental  version  of  the 
YCG-13  was  given  a  rigid  flight  test  rou-  1 
tine.  Not  until  Wilmington  gave  the  go-  | 
ahead  signal  did  production  begin  on  the 
new  models. 

December  2,  1943,  the  author  made  the 
first  flight  in  the  YCG-13  being  towed 
into  the  air  behind  a  Douglas  B-23  bom-  I 
ber  from  Wold  Chamberlain  Field  in 
Minneapolis,  where  the  production  mod-  ! 
els  are  being  built  from  Waco  plans  by 
the  Northwestern  Aeronautical  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  very  successful  flight. 

Capt.  Ben  West,  project  engineer  on 
the  ship,  was  my  co-pilot.  Lieut.  C.  N. 
Eastlake  and  Flight  Officer  John  S.  Bryant  flew  the  tow 
plane.  The  glider  took  the  air  after  a  very  short  run  and  we 
climbed  to  5,000  feet  where  the  tow-rope  was  cut  loose.  Then 
we  did  some  stalls,  steep  banks  and  executed  a  few  chandelles, 
landing  smack  in  front  of  the  administration  building  at  the 
field. 

From  the  test  flight  it  was  concluded  that  YCG-13  had 
two  outstanding  characteristics:  (1)  Although  it  has  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  wing  area  as  the  smaller  CG-4A  in-service 
gliders,  the  big  ship  has  double  the  CG-4’s  wing  loading  and 
hence  it  is  more  stable  in  tow.  (2)  The  controls  functioned 
better  than  on  any  glider  we  had  previously  flown. 


Glider 

Giants 

By  Lieut.  Col.  Bruce  B.  Price 

Chief,  Glider  Branch 
Aircraft  Laboratory 
Wright  Field 
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On  the  second  flight  of  the  craft  Captain  West  and  Lieut. 
William  F.  Sauers  took  aloft  Northwestern’s  president  and 
nine  of  the  company’s  engineers  who  built  the  aircraft.  Then, 
because  there  was  urgent  request  for  the  glider  to  be  used  for 
maneuvers  now  in  progress,  we  decided  to  fly  the  ship  to 
North  Carolina  via  Chicago-Dayton-Wilmington.  Its  third 
flight  was  non-stop  500  miles  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago 
where  darkness  enveloped  the  ship.  West  and  Sauers  were  in 
complete  charge  as  its  crew  and  they  decided  to  continue  on 
to  Dayton.  They  flew  all  the  way  behind  the  Douglas  tow 
plane  without  radio  communication  and  without  lights  since 
the  electrical  system  was  not  functioning  in  the  tow  plane.  It 
was  pre-arranged  with  the  pilot  of  the  B-23  to  cut  the  glider 
loose  at  a  certain  altitude  over  Wright  Field.  When  it  finally 
came  in  over  Dayton,  it  was  pitch  dark.  The  tow-rope  was  cut 
loose  and  they  landed  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

The  YCG-13  weighs  approximately  8,000  pounds  empty. 
The  fuselage  is  built  of  steel  tubing.  This  affords  good  pro¬ 
tection  for  crew  and  cargo  in  the  event  of  crash  landings. 
Operations  in  Sicily  proved  the  glider  construction  could  take 
it  for  there  the  CG-4s  which  have  the  same  construction 
caused  very  few  injuries  from  breaking  up  in  emergency  land¬ 
ings.  The  wings  are  of  all-wood  construction.  Both  fuselage 
and  wings  are  covered  with  tough  fabric  that  is  stretched 
drum-tight  over  the  structural  frame.  When  the  glider  is  in 
tow  the  wind  whistles  past  the  fabric  and  it  is  rather  noisy 
inside. 

It  has  two  doors  to  aid  in  landing  infantry  troops,  in  case 
it  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  move  troops  en  masse. 

This  glider  can  land  on  either  wheels  or  skids.  It  must 
have  its  wheels  to  get  into  the  air,  but  once  in  flight  this 
300-pound  additional  weight  can  be  dropped  to  cut  down 
considerably  on  the  drag  and  increase  the  speed  in  tow. 
This  is  done  only  when  the  glider  is  going  to  be  landed 
on  rough  terrain.  In  this  case,  or  for  small  fields,  skids  are 
more  effective  because  they  bring  the  ship  to  a  quicker  stop. 

The  big  glider  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  price  of  a 
transport  plane  which  allows  for  cheaper  operations.  This 
is  especially  true  in  cases  where  military  operations  necessi¬ 
tate  leaving  the  glider  after  a  crash  landing.  There  is  an¬ 
other  point  too:  Towing  gliders  behind  C-47s  is  not  an  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  That  is,  you  are  not  getting  anything  "free.” 
The  loss  in  climb,  speed  and  extra  gasoline  used  in  the 
mother  ship  eats  up  all  the  gains.  However,  the  glider  does 
allow  for  more  freight  carrying  space.  For  instance  with  a 
P-38  towing  a  glider  (CG-4A),  the  fighter  becomes  fifteen- 
place  transport  plane.  Therein  lies  the  chief  reason  for  using 
gliders. 

The  YCG-13  with  its  great  lift  capacity  will  make  possible 
movement  of  heavier,  bulkier  equipment  by  air  than  ever 
before.  Someday  we  hope  to  be  able  to  move  an  entire 
battery. 

The  Flying  '75' 

On  the  ramp  of  the  big  armament  range  at  Wright  Field 
stood  an  old  Douglas  B-18  bomber,  rather  frumpy  looking 
with  a  bathtub  structure  slung  under  her  belly.  Inside  the  tub 
was  mounted  a  Model  1898  field  piece — a  75  mm  cannon.  It 
was  the  first  time  a  gun  of  this  size  had  ever  been  tested  on  an 
American  airplane.  The  time  was  September,  1939. 

Everything  possible  had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  ship’s 
structure,  yet  some  of  the  men  making  the  test  felt  sure  that 
when  the  gun  was  fired  the  plane  would  tear  apart.  The 
cannon  was  loaded,  then  fired.  The  old  B-18  shook,  trembled, 
jerked  back  a  couple  of  feet  in  her  cradle,  but  remained  intact. 

Many  rounds  were  fired  on  the  ground  and  over  Lake  Erie, 
and  while  the  ship  and  cannon  combination  wasn’t  perfect,  it 
did  prove  that  the  armorers  and  plane  makers  were  on  the 
right  track.  Numerous  tests  followed  until  1942  when  North 
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American,  in  cooperation  with  Army  Ordnance  experts,  success¬ 
fully  installed  a  75  mm  tank  gun  in  a  B-25,  employing  a  new 
hydro-spring  recoil  mechanism.  After  further  tests  the  first  of 
these  planes  were  ferried  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  the  Fifth 
Air  Force.  During  first  combat  in  September  the  gun  proved 
an  immediate  success.  At  the  same  time  the  new  weapon  took 
the  Germans  and  Italians  by  surprise  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  it  was  used  chiefly  against  surface  craft,  ground  em¬ 
placements  and  power  houses.  It  is  known  that  at  least  one 
Jap  destroyer  was  sunk.  An  advantage  of  the  gun  against  ships 
is  that  it  can  be  fired  over  a  long  range  with  effectiveness. 

The  cannon  adds  a  ton  of  weight  to  the  plane,  uses  a  shell 
weighing  twenty  pounds  and  has  been  known  to  hurl  its 
fifteen-pound  projectile  several  miles. 

The  75  mm  cannon  on  the  B-25  is  an  M-4  gun  mounted  in 
the  forward  section  of  the  fuselage  to  the  left  and  below  the 
pilot’s  position,  the  installation  having  made  it  necessary  to 
make  changes  in  the  pilot  and  navigator  compartments.  The 
cannon-carrying  Mitchells  can  still  be  used  for  dive,  skip  and 
pilot  bombing,  but  lose  their  effectiveness  as  precision  bomb¬ 
ers.  The  nose  of  the  B-25  was  shortened  and  heavier  armor 


This  shows  the  position  of  75  mm  cannon  in  nose  of  B-25. 


was  added  to  the  front  of  the 
plane. 

The  gun  is  hand-loaded 
and  is  aimed  and  fired  by  the 
pilot.  A  magazine  for  shells 
is  located  above  the  breech  of 
the  cannon  and  within  reach 
of  the  loader.  The  gun  is  fired 
by  a  sensitive  button  on  the 
control  column,  the  same  de¬ 
vice  used  to  fire  the  twin 
.50  caliber  guns  which  are 
mounted  above  the  cannon. 

Heaviest  plane  cannon  pre¬ 
viously  used  was  the  40  mm 
piece  employed  by  British 
Hurricanes  and  Russian 
Stormoviks  with  great  success  against  tanks  and  similar  targets. 
The  heaviest  previously  carried  on  U.  S.  planes  was  the  famous 
37  mm  introduced  by  Bell  a  few  years  ago.  How  much  heavier 
the  airborne  cannon  will  become  depends  upon  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  and  design  of  planes.  (Technique  Continued) 
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Loading  the  75  mm  shells. 


ECHNIQUE 

-  f:~~~  ■  ( Continued ) 


Flying  Kitchens 

They  used  to  say  that  an  army  moves  on  its  stomach. 
Today's  army,  however,  flies  on  its  stomach. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  keeping  American  airmen  well 
fed  while  their  planes  sally  back  and  forth  on  long  missions 
over  land  and  water,  the  Equipment  Laboratory  at  the  AAF 
Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field,  has  developed  a  number  of 
galley1  kits  and  food  warmers.  Experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  still  others  to  provide  flyers  with  warm  food 
while  they  ride  the  skies. 

Two  galley  kits  which  have  already  been  tested  by  tactical 
squadrons  and  which  enable  as  many  as  ten  men  to  be  served 
in  an  hour’s  time  are  the  C-l  and  C-2  units. 

The  C-l  Kit  has  been  designed  for  cooking  food  while 
planes  are  in  actual  flight.  Heat  is  furnished  by  electrical 
elements  operating  from  the  aircraft's  electrical  system. 

The  C-2  Kit  can  be  used  both  for  cooking  food  in  flight 
and  for  carrying  pre-cooked  meals.  Food  pots,  part  of  the 
unit,  keep  the  food  at  eating  temperature  and  storage  space  is 
provided  in  one  end  of  the  kit  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  cook 
while  in  flight.  A  grill,  which  may  be  used  for  cooking  or 
frying,  makes  the  kit  a  modern  flying  kitchen.  Also  included 
are  one  hot  cup,  a  sugar  container,  and  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

Supplementing  the  gal¬ 
ley  kits,  equipment  engi¬ 
neers  have  also  prepared  a 
"flight  lunch”  which  may 
be  prepared  by  either  of 
the  galley  kits  just  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  designed  to 
give  crewmen  hot  food 
that  is  tasty  and  balanced. 
The  complete  lunch  con¬ 
sists  of  beef  bouillon,  de¬ 
hydrated  meat  (chopped 
beef),  precooked  rice,  "C” 
biscuits,  tomato  paste,  chili 
powder,  preserved  butter, 
coffee  and  hard  candy.  Bev¬ 
erages  include  tea,  lemon 
powder  and  powdered 
milk.  Gum,  fruit  bars  and  dried  fruit  are  also  part  of  the 
menu.  A  minimum  of  one  canteen  of  water  per  man  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  the  meal  for  consumption. 

The  flight  lunch  weighs  six  and  a  half  pounds,  and  can  be 
prepared  by  any  crew  member  simply  by  following  the  ac¬ 
companying  directions.  The  rice  and  meat  are  precooked,  and 
the  beverages  require  only  water. 

Army  officials  recommend  that  another  unit  known  as  the 
"Quartermaster  Outfit,  Cooking,  Small  Capacity”  be  taken 
along  in  case  of  forced  landings.  The  quartermaster  unit  in¬ 
cludes  a  gasoline  stove  for  cooking  food  on  the  ground. 

For  shorter  flights  where  hot  food  isn't  necessary,  a  Type 
A-l  food  container  has  been  developed  for  carrying  snack 
lunches.  In  this  unit  are  four  thermos  bottles  and  a  food 
basket.  Cold  foods  such  as  sandwiches  are  carried  in  the 
basket,  and  hot  liquids  are  stored  in  the  thermos  bottles. 
Facilities  are  provided  for  four  men. 

Another  type  of  galley  kit  now  undergoing  experimental 
tests  but  not  yet  released  is  the  AG-1  kit.  This  unit  will  pro¬ 
vide  complete  cooking  facilities  for  large  crews  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  flight  and  will  supply  hot  storage  for  enough 
food  to  give  a  twelve-man  crew  two  full  meals.  Outstanding 
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characteristics  of  this  kit  are  two  cooking  elements  located  in 
recessed  bowls  and  insulated  storage  drawers.  The  latter  con- 1 
tain  four  one-quart  utensils  and  will  keep  food  at  eating 
temperature  while  in  flight.  Cutlery  and  utensils  for  twelve 
men  will  make  the  eating  problem  as  easy  as  going  on  a  picnic. 

Two  additional  food  warming  units  now  undergoing  ex¬ 
perimentation  are  the  Type  B-2  and  Type  FTG-1  units. 

The  B-2  unit  consists  of  a  heavily  insulated  chest  with  four 
one-quart-capacity  food  pots.  This  unit  can  feed  a  crew  of  i 
twelve  men,  and  amperage  drawn  from  the  aircraft  electrical 
system  is  low  even  with  all  four  food  pots  in  operation. 

The  FTG-1  food  warmer — one  of  the  most  ideal  designs — 
contains  individual  metal  casseroles,  each  holding  a  complete 
meal.  These,  of  course,  eliminate  dishes.  Each  casserole  has  a 
capacity  of  two  pounds  of  meat  or  3]/2  pounds  of  vegetables. 
Four  one-quart  canteens  for  coffee  are  included. 

Until  now,  cooking  or  eating  at  altitudes  above  10,000  feet 
has  been  found  impractical  because  of  the  bulky  equipment 
flyers  must  wear  at  such  heights.  Since  planes  are  now  flying 
at  higher  and  higher  altitudes,  however,  equipment  experts 
are  eyeing  the  future.  Meals  will  be  cooked  on  the  ground 
before  flight,  kept  at  eating  temperature  during  flight  and 
consumed  when  the  plane  is  flying  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
removal  of  oxygen  equipment.  That’s  why  you’ll  hear  more 
about  food  warming  units  such  as  those  just  described. 
—  Lieut.  A.  D,  Stout,  Jr. 

One  Man  Show 

Alex  Smith  is  a  former  auto  mechanic  with  a  mind  as 
nimble  as  a  startled  gazelle.  His  job  at  Warner  Robins  Army 
Air  Depot  in  Georgia  is  to  make  tools  that  will  save  time, 
money  and  materiel.  When  Smith  works  on  a  project  the  ideas 
leap  out  like  popcorn  in  a  hot  skillet.  When  he  has  finished 
he  has  a  new  tool  that  will  do  the  work  better  and  quicker  [ 
than  it  was  ever  done  before. 

Smith  worked  in  engine  installation  until  he  began  pulling 
so  many  time  and  materiel-saving  gadgets  out  of  his  hat  he 
was  given  the  "Award  of  Merit”  by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  H. 
Frank,  commanding  general  of  the  Air  Service  Command. 
After  this  recognition,  he  was  assigned  to  a  new  one-man  de¬ 
partment  for  tool  development.  On  his  own,  Smith  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  developed  a  gadget  that  removes  the  most 
stubborn  screw  from  aircraft  wings  without  damage  to  the 
screw  or  plane.  With  this  gadget  one  man  now  does  the  work 
w'hich  previously  required  a  gang. 

Another  invention,  an  engine  hoist  sling,  is  considered  so 
valuable  that  a  model  was  flown  overseas  to  be  copied  and 
used  at  advanced  airbases.  With  this  sling  and  a  hoist,  one 
man  can  remove  an  engine  from  its  crate  and  have  it  in  posi¬ 
tion  for  mounting  in  an  aircraft  in  a  few  minutes,  an  opera-  1 
tion  that  previously  called  for  three  hoists  and  a  crew  of  four  . 
men  working  an  hour  or  more.  The  device  also  speeds  up  and 
simplifies  the  work  of  pulling  an  engine  for  repair. 

Smith  is  now  working  on  a  gadget  light  and  small  enough 
to  be  carried  as  standard  equipment  on  a  medium  bomber,  yet 
strong  enough  to  pull  an  engine  for  on-the-spot  repairs.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  device  is  obvious  in  the  event  of  forced 
landings  due  to  engine  failure.  If  such  a  landing  were  made 
in  enemy  territory  the  device  could  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  the  crew  and  result  in  saving  a  half  ,1 
million  dollars  worth  of  aircraft. 

Among  the  Smith  creations  is  a  device  which  makes  child’s 
play  of  what  formerly  was  a  four-man  job,  an  implement  for 
mounting  or  dismounting  a  300-pound  landing  gear  wheel. 
Naturally,  he  has  invented  dozens  of  trick  wrenches  that  reach 
around  corners  and  into  hidden  places  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  unlimited  supply  of  time-saving  gadgets  yet  to  come.  Many 
of  Smith’s  creations  are  patented  and  the  patents  turned  over 
to  the  United  States.  Smith  says  he’s  having  fun.  That’s 
enough  for  him.  —  Hq,  Warner  Robins  ASC,  Go. 
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★  Gallery  of  Fighters  * 


By  Maj.  Charles  D.  Frazer 

Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent 


Maj.  Jack  Gberhansly,  Utah 


Maj.  Jack  C.  Price,  Colorado 


Col.  Arman  Peterson,  Arizona 


Capt.  John  D.  Irvin,  Calif. 


Lt.  Col.  E.  P.  Roberts,  Wash. 


Lt.  Col.  J.  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  N.  J. 


Back  of  the  bar  hang  many  vivid  draw¬ 
ings — the  personal  plane  insignia  of 
he  P-47  pilots. 

There  are  such  names  as  Spokane 
Chief,  El  Jeepo,  Iron  Ass  and  Feather 
Merchant. 

On  the  other  three  walls  are  several 
photographs.  One  is  striking.  A  tall, 
snub-nosed  pilot  is  standing  close  to  the 
leading  edge  of  his  Thunderbolt’s  wing. 
Both  he  and  the  fifties  protruding  from 
that  wing  look  businesslike.  And  men 
who.  have  flown  with  him  will  tell  you 
that  Charlie  London  is  very  businesslike. 

This  bar,  with  its  battery  of  sixpence 
and  shilling  slot  machines,  is  in  the  offi¬ 
cers’  mess  of  an  8th  Air  Force  fighter 
group. 

Except  for  a  group  made  up  of  former 
RAF  flyers,  this  is  the  oldest  U.  S.  fighter 
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outfit  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
base  from  which  it  operates — a  perma¬ 
nent  station  borrowed  from  the  British — 
is  very  comfortable.  A  squash  court  is 
among  the  comforts. 

Capt.  Charles  London,  who  is  now 
back  in  the  States  on  assignment,  was  the 
first  American  P-47  ace  in  the  European 
theatre.  He  used  to  be  a  life  guard  and  he 
looks  it.  Six  feet  one,  180  pounds.  A 
big  man  for  a  fighter  pilot,  but  his  squa¬ 
dron  mates  say  he’s  just  about  the  perfect 
flyer. 

London’s  fighting  technique  basically  is 
this:  he  rides  in  on  the  German,  gets  so 
close  he  can’t  miss,  then  presses  the  black 
button  that  unlimbers  the  eight  fifties  in 
his  wings.  His  combat  films  always  show 
pieces  of  German  plane  flying  all  over  the 
sky. 


It’s  not  quite  that  simple,  naturally. 
London  believes  that  in  combat  position 
is  everything.  He  always  manages  to  posi¬ 
tion  himself  and  the  other  planes  of  his 
four-ship  flight  so  they  all  get  a  good 
chance  for  a  bounce. 

"I  don’t  believe  any  of  the  Germans 
I’ve  shot  down  ever  saw  me  coming,”  he 
has  remarked. 

London  has  flown  more  than  seventy 
missions  across  the  Channel.  He  is 
credited  with  five  destroyed — two  FW- 
190s  and  three  ME-109s — one  FW  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed,  and  two  other  planes 
damaged. 

Rarely  has  he  got  into  much  trouble 
himself,  but  London  admits  he’s  been 
tricked.  He  tells  about  the  day  the  group 
was  on  a  sweep — trying  to  lure  some  Ger¬ 
mans  up  into  a  fight.  An  FW  was  seen 
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far  below — seemingly  lazy  and  all  alone. 
London  took  his  flight  down. 

"I  still  don’t  know  where  they  came 
from,”  he  says,  "but  suddenly  there  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  Jerries  around  us. 

"The  thing  that  saved  us  was  our 
system  of  sending  down  one  flight  after 
the  other — for  assurance.  Cooper,  my 
roommate,  could  hear  us  yelling  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  them  and  he  got  his 
flight  down  fast.  The  Germans  scattered 
like  a  school  of  minnows  when  you  toss 
a  rock  into  the  water.” 

Two  FWs  had  got  on  London’s  tail, 
however,  and  they  gave  him  a  merry  time 
of  it  while  he  dove  away,  beating  on  the 
throttle,  and  executing  the  military  ma¬ 
neuver  known  as  getting  the  hell  out  of 
there.  "That  was  the  day  I  discovered 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  fearless  man,” 
says  London. 

This  rangy,  hard-eyed  flyer — like  his 
roommate,  Capt.  James  Cooper,  a  veteran 
of  some  eighty  missions,  and  every  other 
pilot  of  the  group — has  no  illusions  about 
fighting  the  German. 

They  do  not  respect  Nazi  pilots,  par¬ 
ticularly.  They  know  that  a  German 
doesn’t  like  an  even  battle.  Nazis  want 
everything  in  their  favor — to  outnumber 
you,  to  be  above  you  and,  if  possible,  to 
have  the  sun  in  your  eyes.  • 

Nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  good 
planes,  good  anti-aircraft,  many  good 
flyers.  And,  as  Maj.  Gen.  William  E. 
Kepner,  8th  Air  Force  Fighter  Command 
chief,  points  out,  the  men  of  the  Luft- 


PiJots  of  this  veteran  P-47 
Fighter  Group  specialize  in 
bringing  their  'big  friends' 
home  from  missions  over 
Europe. 

waffe  will  attack  vigorously  when  they 
think  it  will  pay  big  dividends.  To  meet 
opposition  of  this  kind,  you  have  to  be 
just  a  little  better. 

London,  for  example,  takes  an  extreme 
interest  in  his  guns.  He  was  once  a 
squadron  armament  officer  and  knows  his 
stuff.  He  is  careful,  too,  about  the  things 
that  add  to  the  speed  of  his  ship. 

"That’s  what  has  the  Germans  worried 
— our  speed  and  our  firepower,”  observes 
Lieut.  Col.  James  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  command¬ 
ing  officer. 

"Diving  away  is  the  ace  in  the  hole  for 
a  fighter  pilot.  Once  the  Focke-Wulf 
could  break  combat  and  get  away  in  a 
high-speed  dive.  But  the  P-47  can  out- 
dive  the  FW  and  since,  like  all  American 
planes,  it  is  extremely  well-built,  will 
hold  together  while  catching  him  in  the 
dive. 

"What’s  more,  a  one-second  burst  from 
those  eight  fifties  will  down  any  fighter 
made.  Our  47s  have  been  in  combat  since 
April,  1943.  Since  that  time  we’ve  made 
a  believer  out  of  many  a  German  pilot. 
We  worry  them  and  that  alone  is  a  big 
part  of  our  job.” 

Stone  is  thirty  years  old,  a  slender 
blond  man  with  a  wind-reddened  face, 


who  has  been  flying  about  tour  years. 
Before  the  war  he  was  a  research  tech¬ 
nician.  Genial,  pleasant,  well-liked,  the 
Colonel  nevertheless  can  look  at  you  in  a  ! 
dispassionate  way.  His  record:  two  de¬ 
stroyed,  one  probable. 

Stone  constantly  drives  home  to  his 
men  that  their  primary  mission  is  to  take  ' 
the  bombers  there  and  back.  "Get  a  Jerry 
if  you  can  but  don’t  go  too  far  from  the 
bombers  to  do  it.” 

He  and  other  flyers  of  his  group  have  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  bombardment  , 
crews. 

One  shakes  his  head  sympathetically,  ' 
saying:  "The  boys  in  those  Forts  sure 
have  it  rough.”  Another  comments,  "At 
first,  I  thought  of  it  rather  as  a  game  of  t 
chasing  planes.  But  on  one  of  our  early 
escort  missions  I  saw  a  Fort  catch  fire  and 
start  spinning  down,  with  all  those  bas-  | 
tards  ganging  up  on  it.  From  then  on, 
you’re  after  Germans — not  just  a  plane 
up  there  with  black  crosses.” 

So  that’s  how  it  is.  Flying  in  close, 
well-trained  formations  themselves,  these 
fighter  pilots  "S”  back  and  forth  above 
the  heavy  bombers — into  the  target,  over 
the  target,  home  from  the  target. 

Never  do  they  stray  too  far  right  or 
left,  never  do  they  attack  German  fighters, 
just  for  the  sake  of  attacking.  They  know 
the  Nazi  trick  of  lying  off  to  one  side  of 
a  formation,  hoping  to  suck  the  fighters  1 
out  while  some  of  their  companions- go  in 
to  hit  the  bombers. 

Lieut.  Col.  Eugene  Roberts’  picture  has 


Like  a  shepherd  dog  protecting  its  flock,  a  Thunderbolt  fighter  escorts  the  big  bombers  in  strikes  over  enemy  terri¬ 
tory.  Other  P-47s  umbrella  the  Fortresses  from  above,  and  still  others  form  a  screen  to  ward  off  attack  from  below. 
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Capt.  Charles  P.  London,  Calif. 


a  prominent  place  on  the  wall  of  that  bar, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  highest  scorers  of 
AAF  fighter  pilots  in  the  European  thea¬ 
tre.  Nine  destroyed.  And  a  lot  more  well 
scarred.  One  day  last  summer  he  de¬ 
stroyed  three  in  one  scramble. 

He  is  air  executive  officer  of  the  group. 
When  it  goes  out  in  two  divisions,  he 
usually  leads  one  while  Colonel  Stone 
leads  the  other. 

Roberts  never  talks  about  his  score  but 
he  does  talk  about  his  airplane,  insisting 
it’s  the  best  in  the  group. 

The  history  of  his  Spokane  Chief  is 
impressive.  In  nearly  200  hours  flying 
time  the  plane  has  never  had  to  return 
for  any  mechanical  reason  whatever. 

Colonel  Roberts  credits  this  record  to 
his  crew  chief,  Tech.  Sgt.  Negley  Sapper. 
Sapper,  he  says,  works  like  a  mule  skinner, 
waxing,  polishing,  overhauling  the  ship 
every  25  hours,  keeping  it  in  perfect 
shape.  Assisting  the  crew  chief  are  Sgt. 
James  Darrell  and  the  armament  ser¬ 
geant,  Russell  Brooks. 

These  men,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
Roberts  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  record.  "He  takes  awfully  good 
care  of  her  and  always  observes  the  taxi 
and  warm-up  rules.” 

Then  they  emphasize  that  the  Spokane 
Chief  has  never  been  even,  scratched  in 
combat,  by  either  flak  or  bullets.  They 
speak  possessively  about  it  as  "their” 
ship,  for  pilots  and  crewmen  are  a  team 
and  on  the  side  of  every  P-47 — right 
under  the  name  of  the  man  who  flies  it- — 
are  the  names  of  the  men  who  keep  it  up 
there. 

At  this  base  there  are  pilots  with 
seventy,  eighty,  ninety  or  more  missions 
in  their  log-books. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Maj.  Jesse  Davis, 
a  squadron  commander,  who  has  de¬ 
stroyed  two  Germans.  Maj.  Jake  Ober- 
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hansly,  another  squadron  commander, 
with  two;  Capt.  Jack  Irvin,  with  four; 
Lieut.  Pete  Pompetti,  who  used  to  be  an 
enlisted  man,  with  four;  Maj.  Jack  Price, 
a  squadron  commander,  who  has  three; 
Lieut.  Col.  Harry  Dayhuff,  now  assigned 
to  Headquarters,  Fighter  Command,  with 
two;  and  so  on  and  on. 

The  group  has  its  rough  times.  Origi¬ 
nally,  back  in  the  States,  it  was  a  P-38 
outfit  and  it  arrived  in  England  in  De¬ 
cember,  1942.  Just  as  it  was  about  ready 
to  go  into  action,  there  was  an  urgent 
call  for  planes  and  pilots  in  Africa. 

So  the  group  lost  its  ships  and  all  its 
flyers  below  flight  leader.  The  remaining 
handful  of  men  reformed  the  group, 
trained  in  brand-new  P-47s  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  April,  1943,  became  operational. 

In  mid-summer,  within  a  single  month 
of  bitter  fighting,  the  group  was  to  lose 
two  commanding  officers.  The  second  was 
Lieut.  Col.  Melvin  McNickle,  now  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  first  had  been  Col.  Arman  Peterson. 


Capt.  James  M.  Cooper,  Calif. 


Stone  and  Roberts  and  the  rest  like  to 
talk  about  Pete.  They  tell  countless  stories 
about  the  difficulties  they  had  getting 
organized.  Colonel  Peterson  was  a  CO 
who  went  all  out  for  his  men.  When  he 
walked  into  the  briefing  room,  or  into  a 
hangar,  or  down  the  flying  line,  he  was 
the  Colonel  and  everybody  knew  it  and 
smartened  up.  But  when  he  was  off-duty 
he  was  just  Pete,  friendly,  casual,  a  good 
companion. 

Sometimes  he  was  called  Eager  Pete, 
for  that’s  the  way  he  flew.  He  always 
wanted  to  be  in  the  heat  of  the  action 
and  was  always  guiding  and  coaching  his 
flyers. 

One  day,  as  his  47s  reached  the  enemy 
coast  across  the  lower  North  Sea,  Colonel 
Peterson  sighted  a  flock  of  Focke-Wulfs 
and  the  radio  rang  with  his  eager  voice. 

"I  am  making  a  90-degree  turn  and 
going  down.”  A  pause,  then:  "They’re 
Huns,  lads!  Give  them  hell!  Here  we 
go!  Tallyho!” 

Peterson’s  plane  roared  through  the 
FW  formation,  scattered  the  Germans, 
then  zoomed  up  again.  The  sky  became 
wild  with  planes.  Colonel  Peterson  re¬ 
gained  altitude  and  was  seen  to  dive 
again.  He  could  still  be  heard  saying 
clearly,  "OK,  lads.  Stay  in  pairs  now.” 

But  what  happened  after  that  nobody 
knows.  Pete  has  been  missing  in  action 
since  that  minute. 

As  the  pilots  straggled  back  to  the  field 
they  couldn’t  believe  Pete  was  missing. 
They  took  their  ships  off  again,  looking, 
hunting,  searching,  until  there  were  only 
cupfuls  of  gas  left  in  their  tanks. 

Nowadays,  when  a  mission  is  on,  it  is 
quite  a  sight  to  see  these  fighters  take  off. 
The  field  has  no  runways,  just  a  broad 
and  level  stretch  of  green  sod.  Flights  of 
four  of  the  barrel-chested  Thunderbolts 
roar  across  the  field  in  echelon,  rise  and 
fly  full  circle  until  they’re  in  perfect  for¬ 
mation.  Eighty  ships  may  take  off  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  Then  they  streak  away 
to  the  east  to  keep  a  date  with  their  "big 
friends.”  ft 


Maj.  Jesse  C.  Davis,  Wis. 
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SKIP 

BOMBING 

WITH 

LOGS 


By  Lieut.  Reginald  Hayes 
13th  Air  Force 


Wooden  projectiles  fall 
on  a  steel  drum  ,yship 
when  this  South  Paci¬ 
fic  squadron  practices. 


WHEN  a  bombardment  squadron 
showed  up  at  New  Caledonia  after 
a  stretch  of  combat  at  Guadalcanal,  the 
CO,  Col.  Harry  E.  Wilson,  found  he  had 
problems  on  his  hands. 

Six  combat  crews  were  scheduled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  States  and  their  replacements 
had  to  be  trained  in  highly  developed 
techniques  of  warfare  in  the  Pacific. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  practice  bombs, 
and  the  only  target  available  for  skip 
bombing  was  an  old  hulk  ninety  miles 
away.  It  was  impossible  when  practice¬ 
bombing  the  shipwreck  for  flight  leaders 
to  tell  how  they  were  doing. 

The  problems  of  what  to  bomb  and 
what  to  bomb  with  were  solved  by  a  little 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  squadron.  Master  Sgt.  Carl  E. 
Siebert,  of  the  armament  section,  cut  some 
rough  Gaiac  tree  logs  which  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  and  weight  as 
the  100-pound  bombs.  He  drove  in  two 
six-inch  spikes  for  hangers,  and  later 
added  rough  wooden  fins  when  it  was 
found  the  logs  tumbled  without  them. 

A  number  of  comparison  tests  were 
made  and  it  was  found  that  in  masthead 
bombing  the  logs  followed  about  the  same 
trajectory  and  angles  as  the  actual  bombs. 


The  improvisation  conserves  the  use  of  ex-  I 
pensive  ordnance  material,  saves  shipping 
space  and,  too,  the  supply  of  Gaiac  logs  I 
is  plentiful.  One  problem  solved. 

Lieutenant  Hinkel  hit  on  the  idea  for 
the  target.  He  put  fifty  salvage  steel  I 
drums  about  250  yards  off  shore,  filled 
them  with  water,  and  arranged  them  in  a 
pattern  to  look  like  the  outline  of  a  250- 
foot  long  ship.  The  drums  were  placed  in 
tiers  at  bow,  stern  and  center,  with  flags 
hung  on  wire  the  entire  length  to  give 
height  and  indicate  superstructure. 

An  observation  post  for  a  controlling 
officer  was  placed  on  shore,  where  he  can 
observe  the  bombing  runs  and  give  his 
comments  to  the  planes  through  direct 
radio  communication.  Things  work  out 
beautifully;  the  crews  get  their  bombing 
training  and  instructions  from  an  experi¬ 
enced  officer  who  can  see  every  move 
their  planes  make.  Officers  of  this  squad¬ 
ron  believe  training  time  has  been  cut 
fifty  percent. 

The  only  men  who  have  any  complaint 
are  armament  section  men  who  wade  out 
at  low  tide  to  make  repairs  on  the  "ship,” 
and  who  paddle  around  in  rafts  recover¬ 
ing  floating  logs  which  did  not  disinte¬ 
grate  on  impact.  They  also  cut  the  logs.  ☆ 


The  control  officer  takes  things  comfortably  while  he  gives 
radio  instructions  to  crews  making  bombing  runs  off  shore. 


Member  of  a  bombardment  squadron  looks  over  a  100-pound 
bomb  and  the  wooden  one  his  squadron  uses  in  practice. 
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A  B-25  makes  a  run  on  the  target.  The  control  officer  on  shore 
can  see  how  the  pilot  is  doing,  and  give  him  suggestions. 


An  actual  100-pound  practice  bomb  and  a  log  counterpart.  The  logs 
take  about  the  same  trajectory  as  a  bomb,  and  are  used  frequently. 

The  "bombs"  hit  at  about  the  right  spot  for  proper  skip  bombing. 


The  target  is  a  bunch  of  salvaged  oil  drums  laid  out  in  the 
outline  of  a  ship.  The  flags  indicate  height  and  the  superstructure. 


¥ 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

of  The  Pacific  Tramp.  The  mystery  of  the 
hurled  overalls  has  come  to  contain  magic 
words  which  help  to  bring  them  back.  It 
worked  once  when  they  came  back  on  two 
engines,  but  that  was  just  a  preliminary 
round  with  trouble.  Another  time  the  en¬ 
tire  cargo  of  live  bombs  fell  into  the 
closed  bomb  bay  and  the  men  broke  into 
their  battle  song  as  they  passed  the  bombs 
out  the  wait  windows  and  tossed  them 
into  the  green  chowder  below. 

On  these  occasions,  however,  they 
never  got  quite  the  sweet  harmony  they 
achieved  the  day  Jap  guns  shot  their 
rudder  controls  away,  severed  the  gas 
line,  knocked  out  the  hydraulic  controls 
and  jammed  the  bomb  bay  doors. 

They  were  flying  a  mission  over  Tarawa 
just  before  the  invasion  started  and  Col. 
C.  F.  Hegy  had  brought  the  Tramp  down 
to  1,000  feet  so  the  gunners  could  strafe 
as  the  bombardier  pinpointed  his  objec¬ 
tive.  Three  bombs  were  away  and  all  guns 
were  firing  when  heavy  machine  gun  slugs 
came  pouring  through  the  bomb  bay 
doors,  cutting  the  gas  line.  The  pilot 
ordered  all  gunners  to  cease  firing,  due 
to  danger  of  setting  the  aircraft  ablaze, 
and  the  bombardier  released  the  remain¬ 
ing  bombs  in  one  salvo  on  the  target. 
When  the  pilot  found  his  rudder  con¬ 
trols  also  gone  he  maneuvered  the  plane 
away  from  the  island  with  the  engines. 

Capt.  Oliver  Franklin,  bombardier,  hur¬ 
ried  aft,  plugged  the  line  with  his  hand 
and  found  gasoline  already  more  than 
inch  deep  in  the  after  quarter.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  was  no  fighter  opposition 
since  it  took  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the 
inaccessible  valve  and  turn  it  off,  and  by 
that  time  everyone  was  drenched  and  half 
blinded  with  gas.  Meanwhile  the  pilot 
had  jockeyed  the  plane  on  the  homeward 
course  and  put  it  on  automatic  control. 

For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  crew 
worked  in  relays  on  the  nine-inch  cat- 
walk  which  had  become  slippery  with 
hydraulic  fluid,  over  the  open  bomb  bay 
doors  and  without  parachutes — all  the 
while  raising  the  doleful  question  as  to 
who  had  been  so  inconsiderate  of  Mrs. 
Murphy’s  chowder.  The  aluminum  tubing 
used  in  the  bombardier’s  hot  air  heater 
was  found  to  be  the  right  size  for  the 
hydraulic  lines  and  a  section  was  ripped 
out  and  used  to  by-pass  the  break.  The 
real  work  was  on  the  control  cables,  how¬ 
ever.  Using  twenty  strands  of  light  brass 
safety  wire  Sergeant  Herbert,  engineer 
and  top  turret  gunner,  manufactured  his 
own  cables  and  others  of  the  crew 
stretched  the  broken  ends  into  position 
where  they  could  be  spliced.  When  the 
job  was  complete  Colonel  Hegy  tried  the 
controls.  They  worked,  leaving  the  crew 
nothing  more  to  worry  them  until  the 
landing.  When  they  reached  their  field 
the  flaps  would  not  let  down,  but  they 
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cranked  down  the  landing  gear,  saving 
the  one  remaining  push  on  the  hydraulics 
for  the  landing. 

The  pilot  ordered  everyone  into  the 
tail,  to  make  as  much  drag  as  possible, 
and  they  came  in  slowly  to  take  advantage 
of  every  inch  of  runway.  As  the  wheels 
touched  earth,  the  crash  crew  heard  voices 
raised  in  a  howling  hymn  of  thanks,  but 
the  words  were  those  of  Mrs.  Murphy’s 
chowder.  Near  the  end  of  the  runway  the 
pilot  applied  the  brakes  and  the  big 
wheels  dug  into  the  gravel-like  coral. 
They  had  sung  the  Tramp  home  again. 

When  In  Rome? 

A  lot  of  people  are  doing  things  in 
this  war  they  never  did  before.  Take  for 
instance  a  certain  six-foot,  four-inch  na¬ 
tive  in  Central  Africa.  A  few  years  ago 
he  attended  to  the  solemn  affairs  of  his 
little  village  and  watched  the  seasons  of 
rain  and  drought  come  and  go.  He  took 
witch  doctors  for  granted,  and  the  witch 
doctors  regarded  him  in  the  same  way. 
Now  the  big  native  wears  a  long,  straight, 
pink  nightgown,  slit  to  the  knees  on  both 
sides,  and  stands  on  the  wing  of  a  C-47, 
washing  the  windows.  When  the  night¬ 
gown  gets  in  his  way  he  pulls  it  up  and 
ties  it  about  his  waist,  revealing  a  pair  of 
GI  shorts.  He  frequently  nods  his  head 
at  the  crew  chief.  His  new  speech  is 
"OK.  OK.  OK.’’ 

Order  of  Daedalians 

Officers  and  civilians  who  served  as 
pilots  in  the  World  War  and  won  their 
wings  prior  to  November  11,  1913,  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Daedalians,  an  organization  designed  to 
perpetuate  fraternalism  founded  during 
the  war.  Col.  Charles  H.  Dowman,  wing 
commander  of  the  order,  writes  in  to  say 
that  the  organization  hopes  to  enroll  all 
former  World  War  flyers  who  have  been 
recommissioned  and  assigned  to  other 
branches  of  the  service.  His  office  is  in 


Room  4C261,  Pentagon,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  order  was  founded  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.,  in  1933  with  the  late  Brig.' 
Gen.  Harold  H.  George  as  first  wing 
commander.  It  is  named  for  Daedalus,  a  j 
character  in  mythology,  said  to  have  been  ■ 
the  first  man  to  fly. 

VlNGED  WlCTORY  ... 

Last  month  we  published  a  story  called 
"She  Wears  A  Pair  of  Silver  Wings,” 
written  by  Charlotte  Knight,  in  which  the 
writer  told  of  the  work  being  done  by 
our  Women’s  Airforce  Service  Pilots.  All 
went  very  well  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  • 
first  column  where  the  story  suddenly 
lapsed  into  a  strange  argle-bargle,  due  to 
an  error  in  making  a  correction  in  the  ’ 
type  forms.  This  mix-up  made  the  story 
speak  rather  incoherently  of  WASPs  don-  i 
ning  "a  distinctive  PT  fuselage,”  and 
made  some  mention  of  "violet  ack-ack” 
and  "violent  ack-vember,”  whatever  that 
is.  Naturally  we  felt  very  sad  about  the 
mistake  and  went  through  the  proper 
purification  process,  that  is,  a  sergeant 
caught  hell.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Ack- 
vember  doesn’t  sound  bad.  It  would  be 
a  perfect  month  to  meet  a  WASP  with  a 
distinctive  fuselage. 

Widow 

Due  to  the  war  we  have  begun  to  see 
the  black  widow  spider  in  a  softer  light. 
The  instrument  repair  department  of  the 
Sacramento  Air  Service  Command,  Mc¬ 
Clellan  Field,  reports  that  it  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  black  widow  named 
Agnes  to  buzz  off  a  quota  of  web  to  be 
used  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  gun  sights, 
transits  and  artificial  horizon  mechanisms. 
Agnes  lives  in  a  plexiglas  drift  meter 
cover  and  consumes  a  ration  of  such  live 
flies  as  can  be  overtaken  by  aircraft  instru¬ 
ment  mechanics. 

We  are  told  that  Agnes  is  able,  due  to 
some  wonderful  endowment,  to  spin  a 
double  web  with  as  little  effort  as  the 
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!  ordinary  spider  whips  out  the  one-strand. 
For  this  reason  we  readjust  our  opinion 
of  the  black  widow.  Until  now,  we  had 
known  only  their  less  noble  traits  of  dart¬ 
ing  out  and  attacking  humankind  from 
loose  boards  of  out-buildings,  or  nipping 
flower  gardeners  high  on  the  thigh. 

Parachutes:  Lost  and  Found 

1 Lost: 

No.  41-9016,  type  S-l ;  return  to  Base 
Operations  Officer,  Kindley  Field,  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Nos.  37-8496,  42-28363,  42-1039224, 
all  type  S-l;  return  to  Sub-Depot  Supply 
i  Officer,  78th  Sub-Depot,  Selman  Field, 
Monroe,  La. 

Nos.  42-279570, 42-459282, 42-448796, 
42-745947,  return  to  Lieutenant  Watt- 
i  man,  Air  Corps,  Sheppard  Field,  Texas. 
No.  40-1326,  seat  type  S-l;  return  to 
Capt.  E.  J.  Tetiva,  595th  Bomb.  Sqdn., 
Drew  Field,  Fla. 

Nos.  42-715282, 42-369925, 42-1 51075; 
return  to  Parachute  Department,  King- 
man  Army  Air  Field,  Kingman,  Ariz. 

No.  42-207092;  return  to  307th  Ferry 
i  Squadron,  Gore  Field,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Nos.  42-646096,42-227046,42-465963, 

42-6328  parachutes  reported  shipped  from 
Keesler  Field,  Miss.,  to  Boca  Raton  Field, 
Fla.,  have  not  arrived.  Nos.  209983, 
646333,  42-736693  missing;  return  to 
Boca  Raton  Field,  Fla. 

Nos.  42-267529,  42-200474,  both  S-l 
seat  type ;  return  to  Base  Operations, 
AAFPS  (Adv-2  Eng),  Fort  Sumner, 
N.  M. 

Sub-Depots 

Commanding  generals  of  continental 
air  forces  and  commands  have  been  given 
command  jurisdiction  over  sub-depots. 
This  function  formerly  was  exercised  by 
the  commanding  general,  Air  Service 
Command. 

This  transfer  of  command,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  January  1,  includes  the 
transfer  of  all  personnel,  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  assigned  to  such  in¬ 
stallations.  The  Air  Service  Command 
retains  duties  of  technical  supervision. 

Take  It  Off 

War  paint  will  be  removed  from  almost 
all  aircraft  of  the  AAF,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced.  Removal  of  the 
greenish-grey  cover  will  give  Army  planes 
additional  speed  and  substantially  reduce 
their  weight,  it  was  pointed  out.  This 
action  was  taken  upon  recommendations 
of  combat  commanders,  and  while  spe¬ 
cialized  planes  overseas  will  retain  their 
camouflage,  practically  all  aircraft  will 
come  off  the  assembly  lines  a  metal  color. 
Camouflage  will  be  retained  where  tactical 
considerations  require  it  in  combat  zones. 
The  AAF  estimates  that  removal  of 
camouflage  will  give  a  slight  increase  in 
top  speed  and  reduce  the  weight  of  fighter 
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types  by  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  Heavy 
bombardment  planes  will  be  lightened 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

Eager  Bulldozer 

Stock  piles,  as  every  airman  knows,  are 
damaged  planes  whose  parts  are  removed 
to  repair  active  aircraft.  In  combat  areas 
the  damaged  planes  take  on  an  impor¬ 
tance  that  is  second  only  to  the  ones  in 
flying  condition.  For  that  reason  a  touch 
of  tragi-comedy  creeps  into  a  report  we 
have  from  the  Southwest  Pacific.  It  all 
began  when  the  general,  making  an  in¬ 
spection,  gave  an  order  to  tidy  up  the 
stock  pile  and  make  things  nice  and 
orderly.  An  especially  eager  beaver  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  order  and  assumed  that 
the  general  wanted  the  stock  pile  put  in 
one  neat  bundle.  Before  anyone  could 
stop  him  he  took  a  bulldozer  and  herded 
the  damaged  planes  into  a  huge  pile 
twenty  feet  high.  He  cleared  the  area  in 
a  very  military  manner  but,  needless  to 
add,  pulverized  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment. 

Versatile 

Master  Sgt.  Russell  E.  Mackey,  33-year- 
old  Montana  farmer,  is  a  qualified  pilot, 
bombardier,  gunner  and  engineer.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  the  only  enlisted  four- 
engined  bomber  pilot  in  the  AAF,  hav¬ 
ing  been  checked  out  in  both  B-17  and 
B-24,  despite  the  fact  that  he  never  at¬ 
tended  an  Army  flying  school.  Last  time 
we  heard  of  the 
sergeant  he  had 
completed  a  tour 
in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  and  was 
back  home  flying 
a  tow  target  plane 
at  the  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Air  Base. 

Mackey  was  a 
member  of  the 
19th  Bombard¬ 
ment  Group,  and 
his  ship,  Lazy 
Daisy  Mae,  was 
one  of  the  three 
B-17s  which  took 
off  from  Austra¬ 
lia  one  afternoon 
and  headed 
toward  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  to 
pick  up  General 
Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  his  staff  and 
family.  On  that 
trip  each  Fortress 
was  overloaded 
with  blood  plasma 
and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  for  the 
wounded  on  Ba¬ 
taan  and  Minda¬ 
nao.  Prior  to  that 
Sergeant  Mackey 


was  one  or  the  crew  which  flew  B-17s 
into  Hawaii  during  the  Pearl  Harbor  at¬ 
tack,  and  previous  service  in  the  islands 
enabled  him  to  direct  his  pilot  away  from 
blasted  Hickam  Field  to  an  obscure  strip 
near  Halewa  beach. 

In  eleven  years  Sergeant  Mackey  has 
piled  up  14,000  pilot  hours  and  his  co¬ 
pilots  have  been  flyers  of  every  commis¬ 
sioned  rank  up  to  colonel.  Concerning 
his  one-man  crew  status,  a  fellow  Mon¬ 
tanan  in  Mackey’s  squadron  had  the 
clearest  explanation.  "You  take  an  old 
farm  boy  like  Mackey,”  he  said.  "If  he's 
got  a  big  ranch  he  must  be  a  specialist  in 
every  trade.  If  that  same  guy  goes  into 
aviation,  he  treats  it  like  a  big  farm.  He 
wants  to  know  every  acre  of  it.” 

Through  Channels 

Officers  of  the  First  Motion  Picture 
Detachment,  AAF,  were  sitting  in  the 
projection  room  in  New  York,  viewing 
several  reels  of  film  which  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  one  of  their  combat  camera 
units  in  India.  Each  scene  was  prefaced 
on  the  screen  by  a  few  frames  which  gave 
the  scene  number,  subject,  cameraman's 
name  and  other  salient  details  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  A  couple  of  scenes  had  been  shown 
when  the  commanding  officer  and  his 
staff  sat  bolt  upright  and  stroked  their 
chins.  A  photographer’s  name  had  just 
been  shown  and  then,  shimmering  before 
their  eyes  was  a  long  take  demanding: 
HOW  ABOUT  MY  PROMOTION! 

— The  Editor. 


"This  reminds  me  of  my  baseball  umpiring  days!" 

- FRITZ  WILKINSON 
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HOW  JT  BLASTS 
JAP  SHIPPING 

(' Continued  from  Page  14) 

bomb-strafing  runs,  resembled  a  small 
bathtub  jammed  with  toy  ships.  Only 
these  weren't  toys. 

They  were  desperately  maneuvering 
heavy  cruisers,  light  cruisers  and  destroy¬ 
ers;  they  were  four  and*six  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand-ton  merchantmen;  they  were  innu¬ 
merable  coastal  vessels. 

Over  the  township,  a  thick  smoke  arose 
to  cover  effectively  the  flak-positions  while 
specks  which  we  knew  to  be  our  lead 
B-25s  roved  in  and  out  of  the  smoke. 

As  one,  Henebry’s  lead  ships  opened 
fire,  selecting  their  bombing  targets  with 
the  speed  so  essential  to  successful  attack 
bombardment. 

Henebry  himself  dove  down  on  a 
5,000-ton  freighter-transport,  dropped  a 
bomb  directly  down  the  hatch  which  we 
could  see  explode;  Ellis,  flying  so  low  his 
B-25  looked  like  a  speedboat,  roared 
against  a  4,000-tonner,  silencing  ack-ack 
posts  on  the  vessel  with  triphammer 
blows  from  his  .50  caliber  guns. 

Up  and  over  he  pulled,  skipping  his 
thousand-pounder  into  the  merchant¬ 
man’s  vulnerable  side.  He  crossed  the 
bows  of  a  Jap  heavy  cruiser,  ignoring 
salvos  from  the  warship’s  eight-inch  guns, 
and  launched  a  second  run  on  a  two-stack 
8,000-ton  transport. 

Again  success  was  his — direct  hit 
through  the  forward  hold.  (The  tall 
cameraman  reported  seeing  the  vessel 
break  in  half  and  begin  sinking  rapidly.) 

We  were  out  of  the  harbor  now,  soar¬ 
ing  over  lava-pockmarked  earth  that 
blankets  the  mountains  on  the  southeast 
shore  of*  Rabaul. 

Behind  us,  cruisers  continued  to  hurl 
salvos  in  all  directions;  Mother  and 
Daughter  volcanoes  were  still  heatedly, 
but  vainly,  attempting  to  repulse  the  final 
attackers;  flak  positions  around  Vuna- 
kanau  made  a  curtain  of  anti-aircraft  lead 
in  front  of  us. 

We  thought  it  over  then — but  it  wasn’t. 
Ten  Zeros  intercepted  our  lagging 
Mitchell  and  made  continuous  passes  for 
25  minutes;  other  Nip  fighters  harassed 
the  bulk  of  our  leading  force  until  P-38s, 
relieved  from  fighting  over  the  harbor 
itself,  hastened  to  break  the  momentary 
grip  the  Jap  had  over  us. 

Air  combats  were  waged  from  the  time 
we  made  our  escape  from  the  harbor  until 
the  last  Nip  despaired  well  south  of  Wide 
Bay  and  wearily  circled  to  return  home. 
From  the  Lightnings  and  from  the  effec¬ 
tive  fire  of  the  Mitchell  upper  turrets,  he 
sustained  a  thorough  drubbing. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  we  flew 
home;  we  limped  home.  Every  airplane 
in  the  Mitchell  attacking  formations,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  returned  with  gap¬ 
ing  wounds. 
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Major  Henebry  staggered  200  miles  on 
one  faltering  engine,  indicating  a  bare 
11C  miles  an  hour,  before  he  finally 
crash-landed  in  eighty  fathoms  of  water 
off  Kiriwina  Island.  The  entire  crew  was 
rescued  by  naval  patrol  boats. 

His  life  raft  shot  out  by  anti-aircraft 
fire,  Lieut.  Jack  Saunders  flew  450  miles 
with  the  raft  wrapped  around  his  ailerons 
and  tail — neither  were  recognizable  as 
such  when  they  were  inspected  that  night. 

His  left  engine  blasted  by  Jap  flak  fire, 
Lieut.  Benjamin  Burgess  feathered  his 
prop  as  he  sped  at  waterline  level  on  his 
first  run,  continued  the  attack,  sinking  a 
Japanese  destroyer,  and  wobbled  home 
again  on  the  lone  engine. 

And  there  was  young  Flight  Officer 
Jack  Harrington,  making  his  initial  mis¬ 
sion  as  a  first  pilot. 

Not  only  did  Harrington  score  a  direct 
hit  with  a  1,000-pound  bomb  on  the  big¬ 
gest  cruiser  in  the  Harbor,  but  he  brought 
his  flak-shattered  B-25  home  safely. 

As  he  circled  to  land,  his  hydraulic 
system  failed  and  his  right  engine  went 
out.  Harrington  landed  that  plane  on  two 
wheels  and  one  engine- — and  he  and  his 
crew  walked  away  from  it  unscathed. 

But  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pilots  themselves,  was  the  late  Maj. 
Raymond  Wilkins,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  attack. 

Sweeping  down  the  slopes,  with  Simp¬ 
son  Harbor  before  him,  Wilkins’  right 
wing  was  almost  severed  in  half  by  a 
powerful  burst  from  the  heavy  cruisers. 

If  he  had  turned  from  the  target  then, 
he  had  a  better  than  even  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  home  or  at  least  crashing  in 
neutral  or  friendly  territory. 

But  if  he  had  turned,  he  knew,  his 
whole  squadron’s  attack  would  be  dis¬ 
rupted.  Wilkins  chose  to  complete  his 
last  run. 

Fighting  controls  all  the  way,  he  en¬ 
gaged  a  Nipponese  destroyer  leader,  scor¬ 
ing  a  direct  hit  on  it  that  spelled  doom 
for  the  war  vessel. 

Then,  barely  retaining  his  grip  on  his 
mortally  injured  Mitchell,  Wilkins  raced 
on  to  level  a  waterline  hit  on  a  medium- 
sized  freighter-transport. 

He  climbed  up  across  that  target,  too 
- — but  then  flipped  over  on  his  back  and 
crashed  into  Simpson  Harbor. 

The  results  of  his  sacrifice,  the  results 
of  the  sacrifices  of  three  other  B-25 
bomber  crews  and  ten  P-38  pilots,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  effort  and  the  skill  of  those 
who  went  and  who  came  back  are  already 
air  power  history: 

47,000  tons  of  merchacit  shipping  de¬ 
stroyed. 

3  destroyers  sunk. 

1  heavy  cruiser  badly  damaged. 

53,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  dam¬ 
aged. 

1  heavy  cruiser  damaged. 

2  destroyers  damaged. 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


68  Enemy  fighters  destroyed  in  combat. 

13  Enemy  aircraft  destroyed  on  the  \ 
ground. 

23  airplanes  probably  destroyed  in 
combat. 

American  airmen  had  brilliantly  ful¬ 
filled  General  Whitehead’s  earlier  asser¬ 
tion  that  "assault,  mast-high  and  tree-top  j 
attack  bombardment  are  the  keys  to  de¬ 
cisive  results  in  aeriaj  warfare.” 

They  fulfilled  General  MacArthur’s 
prediction  that  the  "strategic  potentialities 
of  air  warfare  are  only  beginning  to  be 
realized.” 

They  fulfilled  General  Kenney’s  year- 
old-pledge  that  Rabaul  shipping  would 
suffer  a  fate  similar  to,  if  not  worse  than, 
that  sustained  by  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  that 
handful  of  men — not  more  than  500  in  > 
all. 

Rabaul  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  be 
the  last,  great  victory  recorded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  attack  air  power  in  the  Pacific.  But  it 
was  the  mightiest  blow  ever  dealt  one  of 
the  enemy’s  most  powerful  bases,  it 


Mistakes  in  ’On  the  Line' 
Picture  on  Page  44 

1.  It’s  not  being  done  this  year  or  any 
other  year — taking  connections  off  spark 
plugs  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  It's  a  sure 
way  to  crush  connections.  Reference: 
TO  03-5E-1. 

2.  Accessory  bracket  should  not  have 
been  left  on.  Remove  it  to  be  put  on  the 
new  engine  installed  in  the  airplane. 

3.  Oh,  oh,  there  is  no  covering  on  the 
prop  shaft.  Men,  this  is  a  must!  The  shaft 
will  rust  or  be  damaged  if  a  tool  drops  on 
it.  Wrap  the  shaft  in  paper,  conforming 
to  Spec.  No.  AN-P-12,  Grade  A,  or  pro¬ 
tect  by  plastic  cylinder  and  place  thread 
protector  cap  over  the  end  of  the  prop 
shaft.  Take  a  look  at  TO  02-1-35. 

4.  Somebody  left  the  governor  cap  off. 
That  nasty  saboteur,  dirt,  will  get  in  and 
cause  unseen  damage.  Reference:  TO 
02-1-14. 

5.  Look  at  that!  The  carburetor  is  not 
only  on  the  floor  where  it  doesn't  belong, 
exposed  to  dirt  and  damage,  but  it's  also 
in  for  a  beating  if  the  engine  stand  moves. 
At  this  stage  the  carburetor  should  have 
been  completely  sealed  in  moisture  proof 
envelope  with  2  one-half  pound  bags  of 
silica  gel,  conforming  to  AAF  Spec.  17018. 
Also  the  sad  looking  gasket  should  have 
been  discarded.  Don’t  leave  useless  un¬ 
serviceable  parts  on  mechanical  units.  Look 
carefully  at  TO  02-1-1. 

6.  Of  all  prize  boners,  removing  safety 
wire  with  a  screwdriver  takes  the  kewpie 
doll.  Instead  of  trying  to  break  wire  by 
means  of  leverage,  with  likely  damage  to 
the  surrounding  surface,  cut  the  wire  and 
remove  with  pliers.  Reference:  Common 
sense. 

7.  Handy  Andy  up  there  must  have 
picked  up  the  first  tool  he  saw,  because 
who  else  ever  heard  of  tightening  rocker 
arm  box  covers  with  a  crescent  wrench? 
Adding  insult  to  injury  you’re  using  the 
wrench  backwards,  bud.  You'll  burr  the 
nut  and  injure  your  hand  on  that  job. 
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AIR-TO-AIR  BOMBING 


up  our  formations.  It  has  had  little 
success. 

Aerial  bombs,  generally  speaking,  have 
large  lethal  bursts,  but  hits  are  rare  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  has  not  yet  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  bombing  accuracy  against 
fast-moving  targets  at  high  altitudes. 

The  idea  of  air-to-air  bombing  is  as  old 
as  military  aviation.  During  World 
War  I,  aircraft  tried  to  destroy  others  in 
flight  by  dropping  missiles  of  various 
kinds,  including  bricks  and  hand  gre¬ 
nades.  Even  guns  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  at  enemy  fighters,  ^ 


The  enemy  continues 
to  drop  bombs  on 
our  aircraft  in  flight. 


This  remarkable  photograph  of  a  Jap 
aerial  bomb,  one  of  the  few  if  not  the 
only  one  ever  published,  was  taken  by 
First  Lieut.  Lawrence  P.  Bachmann,  Air 


Lorce  start  correspondent,  while  on  a 
bombing  mission  in  the  Central  Pacific. 

Jap  bombs  such  as  this  are  reported  to 
be  accurately  timed  to  explode  five  to  ten 
seconds  after  they  are  dropped.  Here  the 
camera  has  caught  the  bomb  explosion, 
showing  white  smoke  streamers  in  a 
waterfall  effect.  Bachmann  used  a  K-20 
camera  from  the  waist  window  of  a  B-24. 

Both  Germans  and  Japs  are  employing 
air-to-air  bombing  against  our  bombers. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  they  place 
little  faith  in  it  as  a  destructive  measure, 
but  use  it  mainly  in  the  hope  of  breaking 


CROSS  COUNTRY 


Ground  crews  who  know  the  habits  of 
every  sparkplug  and  cowling  button 
on  their  planes  but  have  to  read  the  news¬ 
paper  to  learn  what  their  charges  do  in 
the  air  are  a  thing  of  the  past  at  a  P-38 
base  in  England. 

They  now  learn  from  intelligence  offi¬ 
cers  and  from  the  pilots  themselves  just 
what  their  work  amounts  to  when  the 
planes  meet  the  Luftwaffe.  Once  a  week 
the  crews  and  other  ground  enlisted  men 
attend  meetings  at  which  pilots  and  ground 
officers  explain  just  what  the  squadrons 
have  been  doing  in  the  air  over  Europe. 

This  station  works  on  the  theory  that, 
within  certain  bounds,  the  more  men 
know  about  the  job  the  greater  the  se¬ 
curity  will  be,  explains  Capt.  Walker  Gab- 
bert,  an  intelligence  officer  from  Ojai, 
Calif.,  who  adds  that  the  plan  also  pays 
off  in  boosting  the  morale  of  ground  men. 

Attendance  at  the  night  sessions  is  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary,  but  despite  movies  and 
other  diversions  on  the  field,  it  has  been 
good  enough  to  keep  the  meetings  going 
for  more  than  two  months.  Even  workers 
from  the  orderly  room,  supply  men  and 
others  who  do  no  work  around  the  planes 
turn  out  to  learn  what  is  doing  in  the  air. 

All  squadrons  at  this  field  now  hold 
the  sessions,  and  the  men  look  forward  to 
them  not  only  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
the  war  but  to  hear  the  pilots’  attitudes 
toward  different  phases  of  maintenance. 

At  a  recent  session  Lieut.  Gerald  F. 
Leinweber  of  Houston,  Texas,  explained 
in  detail  what  goes  on  at  a  briefing  for 
fighter  pilots.  Acting  as  briefing  officer 
and  treating  the  men  as  if  they  were  pilots, 
the  lieutenant  put  them  through  a  pre¬ 
flight  session  such  as  flyers  attend  before 
every  combat  mission. 

He  explained  how  pilots  get  the  latest  _ 
reports  on  the  weather,  where  to  expect 


FRONT  COVER 

This  month's  cover  shows  a  P-38  at  an  AAF 
fighter  base  somewhere  in  England.  For  a 
picture  story  of  the  day-to-day  life  of 
a  P-38  squadron  based  at  this  airdrome, 
see  Pages  32,  33  and  34  of  this  issue. 


heaviest  fighter  and  anti-aircraft  opposi¬ 
tion,  where  to  meet  the  bombers  and  how 
the  escorting  is  to  be  carried  out.  He  also 
discussed  how  that  particular  mission 
fitted  in  with  the  entire  day’s  operations 
by  other  fighter  and  bomber  outfits.  Lieut. 
Arthur  E.  Hafstad  of  New  York  City 
went  into  further  detail  about  the  origin 
of  the  mission,  how  orders  reach  the 
squadrons  through  official  channels  and 
how  the  orders  are  acted  upon  before  the 
take-off. 

The  sessions  are  not  purely  academic. 
Coffee  and  cakes  occasionally  are  served — 
sometimes  beer — and  in  the  informal  bull 
sessions  which  follow  the  men  discuss 
manifold  pressure,  radio  reception  and 
gun  performances  with  those  who  have 
learned  the  answers  over  Germany.  Sgt. 
Morris  Wegman,  crew  chief  from  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  buttoned  it  up  this  way:  "It’s  one 
place  where  ground  men  can  really  learn 
the  score.” 

Added  Attraction 

While  reading  a  dispatch  from  the 
Canal  Zone,  we  felt  a  quick  welling  of 
pride  for  Pfc.  Stefano  Bianchi,  a  6th  Air 
Force  military  policeman  at  Guatemala 
City.  We  learned  that  Private  Bianchi  has 
become  a  symbol  of  military  decorum 
since  being  assigned  to  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  base.  This  MP  is  described  as  a  posi¬ 
tively  terrifying  demon  to  those  who  mis¬ 
behave,  but  a  pal  and  a  source  of  rich 
comfort  to  those  who 
walk  in  the  right. 

Private  Bianchi,  an 
East  Boston  boy,  is 
looked  upon  with 
such  respect  that  a 
Guatemala  City  night 
club,  the  Salon  Gra¬ 
nada,  features  him  in 
its  advertising.  "Or¬ 
der  —  Gayety  —  Cul¬ 
ture,”  the  club  boasts. 

"Only  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Gra¬ 
nada.  Dine  and 
Dance  every  Night.” 


Then,  in  the  space  we  ordinarily  expect  to 
find  pictures  of  dancing  girls,  the  Gra¬ 
nada  displays  the  triumphant  face  of 
Private  Bianchi,  Military  Police. 

Ground  Safety  Division 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Ground 
Safety  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Personnel,  thu 
AAF  has  broadened  its  safety  program  to 
cover  all  personnel  and  all  establishments. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Office 
of  Flying  Safety  is  concerned  with  all 
accidents  which  occur  in  the  operation  of 
aircraft  as  such,  either  in  the  air  or  on 
the  ground.  The  Ground  Safety  Division 
is  concerned  with  all  other  accidents. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Ground  Safety  Divi¬ 
sion  to  develop  and  supervise  a  program 
looking  to  the  elimination  of  accidents, 
occupational  hazards,  and  personal  injury 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  Office  of 
Flying  Safety.  It  embraces  all  personnel, 
both  military  and  civilian.  As  stated  by 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  L.  Tubbs,  chief  of  the 
division,  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  time 
losses  resulting  from  accidents  in  training 
and  production  activities  and  to  conserve 
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manpower  and  materiel  by  insuring  safe 
working  conditions. 

The  division  will  review  the  ground 
safety  operations  of  all  commands  and  air 
forces  to  discover  and  correct  deficiencies. 
Th  is  does  not  conflict  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Air  Provost  Marshal,  who 
continues  to  supervise  internal  security 
matters,  including  safety  in  private  facili¬ 
ties  having  contracts  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  The  safety  program  and  accident 
prevention  activities  relating  to  such 
plants,  however,  are  subject  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  direction  of  the  Ground  Safety  Divi¬ 
sion  for  integration  with  the  over-all  AAF 
ground  safety  program. 

High  Man  on  a  Totem  Pole 

We  learn  that  the  Polynesian-Mela- 
nesian  natives  of  a  South  Pacific  island 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Capt.  William 
R.  King  of  the  13th  Air  Force,  officer  in 
charge  of  native  laborers  on  the  island. 
They  have  conferred  upon  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  title  of  Chief  Captain  Goodheart. 
So  far,  Chief  Goodheart’s  most  exacting 
duty  has  been  to  attend  as  honored  guest 
at  a  feast  which  followed  the  wedding  of 
a  prominent  native  son — an  elaborate 
affair  with  entrees  of  fish  and  chicken 
and  meat,  certainly  no  onerous  task.  In 
addition  to  his  title.  Captain  King  has 
been  endowed  with  such  tokens  as  diving 
glasses,  grass  skirts,  war  clubs  and  a  totem 
pole. 

Chitt'lins  in  London 

Bringing  you  what  we  faithfully  believe 
to  be  the  war’s  first  mention  of  chitter¬ 
lings,  we  pass  along  the  contents  of  a  V- 
letter  just  delivered  from  Lieut.  Roy 
Wilder,  Jr.,  now  stationed  in  England. 
When  the  lieutenant  left  the  States  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  a  half  gallon  jar  of  chitter¬ 
lings  from  his  native  hearth  in  Spring 
Hope,  N.  C.  Despite  the  cold,  grey,  un¬ 
appetizing  fact  that  chitterlings  are  simply 
pig  intestines,  the  lieutenant  handled 
them  with  doting  care  and  trusted  their 
transportation  to  no  one  but  himself.  The 
jar  was  at  his  side  every  moment,  taken 
along  to  make  a  great  feast  when  three 
other  North  Carolina  boys,  also  in  Eng¬ 
land,  could  hold  a  reunion.  Here,  below, 
is  an  account  of  the  chitterling  strut  as 
described  by  Lieutenant  Wilder.  We  rush 
it  into  print  as  revealing  a  heretofore  un¬ 
known  contribution  to  morale. 

"Well,  we  finally  all  got  together,” 

- — - - — - 

A  perfect  sighting  from  24,000  feet  enabled  this 
bombardier  to  spill  his  bombs  squarely  on  the 
Rimini  railroad  yards  in  northern  Italy.  To  gain 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  drift  the  bombsight 
computed  for  the  trajectory,  run  your  finger 
from  the  bomb  cluster  straight  forward  along 
the  flight  path.  Then  examine  the  lower  picture 
and  note  the  point  of  the  impact  which  can  be 
identified  in  both  pictures  by  the  bridge  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  railroad  yards.  This  December 
attack  caused  two  explosions,  set  off  a  number 
of  large  fires  and  left  the  yards  and  much  roll¬ 
ing  stock  beyond  service  to  the  enemy. 
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Wilder’s  letter  began.  "First  we  made 
corn  dodgers  from  meal  which  John  had 
picked  up  in  Scotland.  Then  Allen,  loud¬ 
ly  contending  that  he  was  the  only  person, 
who  could  be  trusted  with  the  real  cook¬ 
ing,  put  the  chitterlings  in  a  skillet  and 
soon  the  good  aroma  wafted  over  the 
room.  We  drew  deeply  of  the  wonderful 
odor  and  grinned  at  each  other  with  keen 
anticipation. 

'Now  and  then  someone  would  yell, 
goat-like,  in  true  North  Carolina  fashion: 
'Ain’t  it  hell!  Chitt’lins  in  London.  Man, 
this  is  fittin’.’  With  each  such  outburst 
Allen  would  dash  in  from  the  kitchen, 
tackle  somebody  around  the  waist  and 
play  football  for  a  moment  in  contagious 
glee.  Bill  Speight  (Navy)  made  several 
speeches  on  virtues  of  the  simple  life  and 
among  us  we  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
educate  gourmets  to  chitterlings,  but  to 
devote  our  lives  to  keeping  this  delicious 
ritual  on  its  Carolina  hearthstones. 

"When  the  chitterlings  were  done  we 
ate  them,  smacking  tenderly  over  each 
crisp,  brown  morsel.  And  all  the  while 
we  kept  watering  that  little  pint  of  whis¬ 
key  to  make  it  last  longer.  Bill  quoted 
Churchill  that  'These  are  great  days,’  and 
we,  in  gratefulness  for  our  reunion,  fully 
agreed.  However,  we  are  certain  that 
neighboring  Londoners,  awakened  by  the 
unique  scent  of  cooking  chitterlings,  de¬ 
cided  in  cold  and  sudden  sweat  that  sure¬ 
ly,  at  that  moment,  Hitler  had  sprung  a 
secret  weapon.’’ 

Night  Spider 

The  Black  Widow,  the  AAF’s  new 
night  fighter,  designated  the  P-61,  has 
been  announced  officially  by  the  War 
Department.  The  new  plane,  heavily 
armed  and  armored,  is  powered  by  two 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines.  Development 
began  more  than  three  years  ago  and  con¬ 
tract  for  the  first  model  was  let  to  Nor¬ 
throp  Aircraft  of  California  in  January, 
1941.  The  plane  is  the  outgrowth  of  in¬ 
tensive  research  and  development  by  AAF 
and  Northrop  technicians,  directed  toward 


production  of  a  powerful  and  effective 
night  combat  weapon,  equipped  with  the 
latest  devices.  Details  of  the  Black 
Widow’s  performance  remain  secret. 

Flight  of  Fancy 

Probably  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
glorify  kitchen  police  duty  is  reported 
from  Stuttgart  (Ark.)  Army  Air  Field. 
In  the  words  of  the  base  PRO:  "The 
lonely  figure  of  a  soldier  wrapped  in  a 
field  jacket  against  the  early  morning  chill 
.  .  .  strides  stealthily  down  the  long  aisle 
between  the  rows  of  sleeping  men.  His 
flashlight  cuts  an  eerie  shaft  in  the  pitch 
dark  as  he  seeks  out  the  name  tag.  He 
gently  nudges  the  relaxed  hulk  in  the 
bunk.  'Madigan,’  he  whispers.  'Your 
flight  takes  off  at  0445.  You’ve  got  the 
China  Clipper’.” 

Here  the  spell  ends,  for  basically  there 
is  no  way  to  beautify  kitchen  police.  The 
flight  at  0445  is  to  the  mess  hall.  The 
China  Clipper  is  pretty  lingo  for  dish¬ 
washer.  Somehow  we  still  like  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 

The  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  awarded 
to  three  more  members  of  the  AAF,  two 
of  whom  gave  their  lives  as  total  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  final  victory. 

Second  Lieut.  John  C.  Morgan  (then 
flight  officer)  was  serving  as  co-pilot  of  a 
B-17  which  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  enemy  fighters  over  Europe.  During 
the  attack  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  tail, 
waist  and  radio  gun  positions  was  knocked 
out;  a  cannon  shell  burst  through  the 
plane’s  windshield  and  split  open  the 
pilot’s  skull,  leaving  him  in  a  crazed  con¬ 
dition.  In  words  of  the  citation:  "The 
pilot  fell  over  the  steering  wheel,  tightly 
clamping  his  arms  around  it.  Flight  Of¬ 
ficer  Morgan  at  once  grasped  the  controls 
from  his  side  and,  by  sheer  strength, 
pulled  the  airplane  back  into  formation 
despite  the  frantic  struggles  of  the  semi¬ 
conscious  pilot.  The  interphone  had  been 
destroyed  rendering  it  impossible  to  call 


for  help.  At  this  time  tfie  top  turret  gun¬ 
ner  fell  to  the  floor  and  down  through 
the  hatch  with  his  arm  shot  off  at  the 
shoulder  and  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side. 
The  waist,  tail  and  radio  gunners  had  lost 
consciousness  from  lack  of  oxygen  and 
hearing  no  fire  from  their  guns,  the  co¬ 
pilot  believed  they  had  bailed  out.  The 
wounded  pilot  still  offered  desperate  re¬ 
sistance  in  his  crazed  attempts  to  fly  the 
airplane.  There  remained  the  prospect  of 
flying  to  and  over  the  target  and  back  to 
a  friendly  base  wholly  unassisted.  In  the 
face  of  this  desperate  situation  Flight  Of¬ 
ficer  Morgan  made  his  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  flight  and  protect  any  members 
of  the  crew  who  might  still  be  in  the 
ship.  For  two  hours  he  flew  in  formation 
with  one  hand  at  the  cont"ols  and  with 
the  other  holding  off  the  struggling  pilot 
before  the  navigator  entered  the  steering 
compartment  and  relieved  the  situation. 
The  miraculous  and  heroic  perfo-mance 
of  Flight  Officer  Morgan  on  this  occasion 
resulted  in  the  successful  completion  of  a 
vital  bombing  mission  and  the  safe  return 
of  his  airplane  and  crew.” 

Maj.  Ralph  Cheli  was  leading  his 
squadron  in  a  dive  attack  on  the  heavily 
defended  airdrome  in  New  Guinea  when 
intercepting  enemy  aircraft  centered  their 
fire  on  his  airplane,  causing  it  to  burst 
into  flames  while  still  two  miles  from  the 
objective.  The  major’s  speed  would  have 
enabled  him  to  gain  sufficient  altitude  to 
parachute  safely,  but  this  action  would 
have  resulted  in  his  formation  being  dis¬ 
organized  and  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
"Although  a  crash  was  inevitable,  he 
courageously  elected  to  continue  leading 
the  attack  in  his  blazing  airplane.  From 
a  minimum  altitude,  the  squadron  made  a 
devastating  bombing  and  strafing  attack 
on  the  target.  The  mission  completed, 
Maior  Cheli  instructed  his  wing  man  to 
lead  the  formation  and  crashed  into  the 
sea.” 

Second  Lieut.  Toseph  R.  Sarnowski  vol¬ 
unteered  as  bombardier  of  a  crew  on  an 
important  photographic  mapping  mission 


While  on  patrol  along  the  Irrawaddy  River  in  Mandalay,  bombers  of 
the  10th  Air  Force  found  this  target  of  Japanese  freight  carriers  being 
towed  by  power  launches.  From  10,000  feet,  the  first  stick  of  explosives 
may  be  seen  bursting  over  the  river  craft,  while  more  bombs  are  on 


their  way  to  the  target.  Three  freight  barges  and  their  towing  launches 
were  destroyed  in  this  attack,  along  with  their  cargoes  of  Jap  supplies. 
These  craft  usually  make  for  shore  cover  when  air  attack  is  imminent. 
Shadows  shown  on  the  surface  of  the  river  were  caused  by  clouds. 


After  ordering  his  crew  to  bail  out  of  their  burning  B- 1 7  on  the 
Oschersleben  mission  January  I  I,  Lieut.  Jack  W.  Watson  managed  to  fly 
the  aircraft  back  to  a  base  in  England.  This  picture  shows  a  firefighter 
crew  smothering  the  flames  with  liquid  foam.  The  man  standing  on  the 


wing,  who  has  checked  to  see  that  no  'personnel  have  been  left  inside, 
directs  the  stream  of  the  foam  toward  remaining  flames.  Lieutenant 
Watson,  by  the  way,  is  the  pilot  who  gained  dubious  fame  by  buzzing 
Yankee  Stadium  during  the  opening  game  of  the  World  Series  last  fall. 


covering  the  heavily  defended  Buka  area, 
Solomon  Islands.  When  the  mission  was 
nearly  completed  about  twenty  enemy 
fighters  intercepted.  "At  the  nose  guns, 
Lieutenant  Sarnowski  fought  off  the  first 
attackers,  making  it  possible  for  the  pilot 
to  finish  the  plotted  course.  When  a  co¬ 
ordinated  frontal  attack  by  the  enemy  ex¬ 
tensively  damaged  his  bomber,  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured  five  of  the  crew,  Lieutenant 
Sarnowski,  though  wounded,  continued 
firing  and  shot  down  two  enemy  airplanes. 
A  20  mm  shell  which  burst  in  the  nose 
of  the  bomber  knocked  him  into  the  cat- 
walk  under  the  cockpit.  With  indomitable 
fighting  spirit,  he  crawled  back  to  his  post 
and  kept  on  firing  until  he  collapsed  on 
his  guns.  Lieutenant  Sarnowski  by  reso¬ 
lute  defense  of  his  aircraft  at  the  price  of 
his  life  made  possible  the  completion  of  a 
vitally  important  mission,”  the  citation 
concluded. 


Hot  Pilot 


From  the  Panama  area  comes  word  of 
Willie,  an  air-minded  raccoon  who  ambled 
in  from  the  jungle  one  day  and  assumed 
a  place  as  second  in  command  of  an  out¬ 
lying  fighter  squadron.  Willie  thrived  on 
government  rations  and  appeared  quite 
contented.  He  found  a  home  in  the  Army, 
as  we  sometimes  say. 

It  was  not  until  several  weeks  ago, 
however,  that  Willie  took  up  flying  as  a 
vocation.  Now  he  gets  a  bigger  kick  out 
of  hitching  a  ride  than  any  orderly  room 
autocrat.  Willie’s  first  trip  was  with  a 
pilot  making  a  routine  flight  to  another 
field  in  the  area.  The  plane  taxied  to  the 


flight  line  for  servicing  and  the  mechanic 
began  his  chore.  Then  suddenly  he  drew 
back  aghast  (at  least,  aghast)  when  he 
saw  a  small  furry  head  with  two  beady, 
black  eyes  peering  out  at  him  from  one 
of  the  landing  wheel  wells.  Those  eyes 
were  Willie’s.  He  had  just  completed  his 
first  flight.  The  return  trip  was  made  in 
a  cardboard  carton  in  the  cockpit. 

All  efforts  to  keep  Willie  out  of  a 
plane  proved  futile,  however,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  went  aloft  on  a  gunnery 
mission,  again  traveling  as  ex-officio  co¬ 
pilot  in  the  same  wheel  well.  Since  that 
time,  pre-flight  inspections  have  not  been 
considered  complete  without  a  careful 
check  on  Willie. 


After  Due  Consideration 


Hats  off  to  Form  1 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  first 
fighter  pilots  to  reach  China  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  has  a  particularly  warm  spot  in 


his  heart  for  the  Form  1.  Returning  from 
Hong  Kong  after  a  raid,  the  captain  was 
forced  to  make  a  crash  landing  on  a  river 
bank.  He  slipped  on  the  shoulder  har¬ 
ness,  but  found  that  the  snap  was  miss¬ 
ing.  He  broke  off  the  pencil  from  his 
Form  1  and  used  it  as  an  improvised 
snap.  When  the  crash  came  the  pencil 
held.  History  might  have  taken  a  differ¬ 
ent  turn  if  Napoleon  had  carried  a  Form 
1  at  Waterloo. 


Off  Base 


We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  first 
American  flyer  to  examine  a  German 
aerial  rocket  is  Staff  Sgt.  George  T.  Ran¬ 
kin,  29-year-old  gunner  from  Fountain 
City,  Tenn.  Rankin’s  introduction  came 
at  the  height  of  a  battle  when  an  object 
came  through  a  waist  window  and  hit  the 
floor  behind  him. 

"It  looked  like  a  dry  cell  battery  stuck 
in  one  end  of  a  stove  pipe,”  Rankin  said. 
"For  a  fraction  of  a  second  I  thought  of 
taking  it  back  to  England  for  analysis. 
But  that  fraction  was  also  long  enough  for 
me  to  throw  it  out.  A  few  seconds  later 
I  saw  it  explode  far  below.” 


An  ME-410  which  had  been  out  at  sea 
on  a  photographic  mission  made  a  grave 
error  in  navigation  recently  and  came  sail¬ 
ing  into  an  Allied  airdrome  at  Monte 
Corvino  in  Italy.  After  a  normal  circuitl 
the  plane  came  in  with  landing  gear  low¬ 
ered,  oblivious  to  the  large  number  of 
Allied  aircraft  on  the  ground.  As  the 
German  was  turning  in  from  his  down¬ 
wind  leg,  anti-aircraft  fire  was  opened  by 
the  ground  defenses,  in  response  to  which 
Very  recognition  signals  were  fired  from 
the  aircraft.  The  fire  ceased  and  the  plane 
made  a  normal  landing,  during  which  the 
Germans  discovered  their  mistake. 

At  the  end  of  the  landing  run  the  air¬ 
craft  swung  around  quickly  and  thei 
motors  were  revved  up  in  an  attempt  to 
take  off  again.  Two  RAF  officers  inter¬ 
vened  by  driving  a  truck  in  the  path  of 
the  aircraft,  and  when  the  pilot  attempted 
to  swing  clear  the  truck  blocked  him  out 
neatly.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  RAF  men 
jumped  from  the  truck  and  covered  the 
Germans  with  his  pistol.  Under  this  per¬ 
suasion  the  radio  operator  jumped  out  of 
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Each  theatre  of  operations  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  The  great  ones  of 
the  Central  Pacific  are  tremendous  dis¬ 
tances  and  scarcity  of  bases.  This  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  Navy  theatre.  Here  the 
AAF  is  the  strategic  air  arm  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Here  the  Navy’s  carrier-based 
planes  are  the  tactical  air  arm,  offering 
direct  support  to  invading  troops. 

In  the  Central  Pacific  the  broad  plans 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  carried  out 
by  Admiral  Nimitz  who  is  the  theatre 
commander.  An  example  of  operations  in 
this  theatre  was  the  occupation  of  the  Gil¬ 
bert  Islands.  In  this  action  as  in  subse¬ 
quent  engagements,  all  combat  personnel 
and  the  operation  of  such  personnel  are 
under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral 
Spruance  who  is  directly  under  Admiral 
Nimitz.  Under  Admiral  Spruance  are  a 
number  of  task  forces  and  their  respective 
commanders. 

One  of  Admiral  Spruance’s  task  force 
commanders  is  Rear  Admiral  Hoover, 
who,  in  addition,  is  COMAIRCENPAC 
• — Commander  of  Air  in  the  Central  Paci¬ 
fic.  Generally,  task  forces  are  fluid.  They 
are  organized  for  specific  missions  as  the 
situation  warrants.  When  a  job  is  done 
the  task  force  is  ‘dissolved  with  the  sepa¬ 
rate  elements  returning  to  their  original 
organization  to  prepare  for  the  next  en¬ 
gagement.  Thus  there  is  complete  flex¬ 
ibility  of  power  at  all  times  and  for  any 
manner  of  mission. 

Admiral  Hoover’s  task  force  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  permanent.  It  is  augmented 
when  large  objectives  are  to  be  taken  and 
diminished  when  such  missions  are  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  permanent  task 
force’s  identity  and  operation  continue. 
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COMBINED 

OPERATIONS 

By  Lieut.  L.  P.  Bachmann 

Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent 

One  of  the  largest  fixtures  in  Admiral 
Hoover’s  task  force  is  the  7th  Air  Force. 
As  COMAIRCENPAC,  Admiral  Hoover 
is  in  charge  of  all  land-based  aircraft  in 
the  Central  Pacific  theatre — Marine,  Navy 
and  AAF. 

General  Hale,  commanding  general  of 
the  7th  Air  Force,  is  second  in  command 
to  Admiral  Hoover.  They  have  headquar¬ 
ters  together  at  an  advance  Pacific  base 
where  both  men  confer  daily  on  plans  and 
operations.  They  are  joined  in  these  con¬ 
ferences  by  General  Merritt,  the  Marine 
commander. 


From  Hawaii,  scene  of  the  Jap  air  attack 
that  plunged  us  into  war,  our  7th  Air 
Force  has  moved  forward  to  advance  op¬ 
erating  bases  as  the  strategic  air  arm  of 
a  Central  Pacific  offensive  which  has  as 
its  ultimate  goal  the  reconquering  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  conquest  of  the  heart 
of  the  Japanese  empire. 

The  report  on  current  operations  of  fhe 
7th  Air  Force,  which  appears  on  these 
pages,  was  written  or  compiled  by  Lieut. 
Lawrence  P.  Bachmann,  AIR  FORCE  staff 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 


It  is  the  function  of  the  land-based 
planes — and  because  of  the  great  distance 
involved  at  this  time,  that  means  the 
heavy  bombers — to  hammer  the  enemy’s 
bases  without  let-up.  In  present  opera¬ 
tions  a  carrier  force  might  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  heavier  blows,  but  a  carrier  force 
could  not  stay  and  keep  slugging.  On  the 
other  hand  land-based  planes  can,  even 
though  they  are  forced  to  fly  great  dis¬ 
tances  over  water  to  do  it. 

The  work  of  the  7th  Air  Force  steps 
up  when  we  move  to  take  one  or  a  group 
of  islands.  More  and  more  missions  are 
flown  and  heavier  bomb  loads  are  carried 
as  they  soften  up  the  objective.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  enemy  bases  other  than  the  plan¬ 
ned  invasion  points  cannot  be  neglected 
in  the  bombing  attacks,  since  the  enemy 
otherwise  would  know  where  the  blow 
was  coming.  As  D-day  draws  nearer, 
greater  bombing  power  is  turned  on  the 
objective.  Heavy  installations  are  pin¬ 
pointed  and  knocked  out.  Photographs  are 
continually  taken  for  the  task  force  com¬ 
mander  and  his  staff  to  study  in  order  to 
complete  last-minute  plans. 

Bomber  crews  on  these  missions  can 
see  the  task  force  assembling  and  grad¬ 
ually  moving  toward  the  objective.  On 
the  last  few  days  before  the  assault,  all 
available  land-based  bombers  are  thrown 
directly  against  the  island.  At  that  point 
it  is  too  late  for  the  enemy  to  get  rein¬ 
forcements  or  to  repair  damaged  installa¬ 
tions. 

On  D-day  heavy  bombers  also  fly  diver¬ 
sionary  missions  against  nearby  enemy 
islands  and  nullify  any  aid  which  might 
otherwise  be  sent  to  the  principal  objec¬ 
tive.  Meanwhile,  in  the  main  action  the 
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THE  7th  AIR  FORCE 

iy  Maj.  Gen.  Willis  H.  Hale 

Commanding  General,  7th  Air  Force 


ships’  guns  lay  down  intense  barrages  and 
carrier-based  dive  bombers  strafe  and 
bomb  installations  which  have  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  knocked  out.  As  landing  boats 
start  for  shore,  fighter  planes  give  direct 
air  support  to  the  landing  troops. 

The  action  is  swift  and  decisive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  space  on  these  coral 
atolls  or  volcanic  rocks.  We  must  either 
smother  the  enemy  immediately  or  else  we 
will  be  forced  to  withdraw  and  return 
some  other  time.  There  is  neither  the 
space  nor  the  cover  for  establishing  a 
beachhead  and  then  digging  in.  For  that 
reason  the  combined  operation  acts  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  in  all  branches  of  the 
service.  As  soon  as  the  objective  is  taken, 
service  personnel — they  may  be  Marine, 
Army  or  Navy  begin  putting  in  our  instal¬ 
lations,  enlarging  the  airfield,  and  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  wounded. 

The  task  force  withdraws  after  leaving 
behind  more  than  enough  equipment  and 
ersonnel  to  hold  the  base.  The  heavy 
ombers  continue  to  fly  striking  missions 
to  protect  and  cover  the  newly  won  base 
and  to  prepare  for  the  next  combined 
operation.  As  soon  as  a  newly  won  air¬ 
field  is  in  commission  our  bombers  move 
in  without  a  pause  in  their  operations.  •& 
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The  object  of  operations  in  this  theatre 
is  to  clean  an  avenue  across  the  Pacific 
so  that  a  campaign  can  be  carried  right 
into  Japan.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
take  certain  strategically  placed  islands 
from  which  we  can  operate. 

Due  to  the  very  nature  of  this  theatre 
with  its  vast  water  distances,  operations 
are  predominantly  naval,  supported  and 
augmented  by  land-based  aviation.  The 
Navy  must  land  the  assault  and  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  of  the  Army  and  Marines.  It 
must  remain  in  protection  of  the  newly 
occupied  bases  until  runways  and  shore 
installations  can  be  prepared  for  land- 
based  aircraft.  Yet  there  is  a  very  definite 
need  and  function  for  land-based  planes 
since  they  have  a  greater  range  and  can 
pack  a  heavy  load.  And  as  we  move 
across  the  Pacific,  consolidating  our  gains, 


turning  the  newly  won  islands  to  our 
use,  there  will  be  greater  air  force  activ-  . 
ity.  But  this  will  remain  a  Navy  theatre 
at  least  until  we  begin  land  operations  j 
against  the  Philippines  and  Japan  itself. 
The  day  is  not  too  far  off.  Meanwhile, 
we  aid  the  Navy  in  its  extensive  activities 
and  gradually  step  up  our  own  efforts. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  Jap  attack 
two  years  ago,  the  immediate  reaction  was 
to  throw  everything  into  the  defense  of 
Hawaii.  All  the  resources  of  the  main¬ 
land  were  rushed  to  us  and  we  braced  for 
the  assault.  Ground  defenses  dug  in. 
Our  fighters  and  bombers  were  mar¬ 
shaled  for  air  defense. 

The  islands  being  situated  as  they  are, 
the  pattern  of  defense  as  far  as  aircraft 
were  concerned  consisted  principally  of 
search  missions  with  our  alert  forces  al- 
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Hardly  a  sound  but  the  voice  of  the  speaker  disturbs  the  stillness  of  this 
advance  post  as  the  briefing  officer  outlines  the  next  job  to  be  done. 


from  defense  to  offense.  We  augmented 
the  search  missions  with  raids.  To  strike 
at  the  Jap  we  flew  incredible  distances 
over  water. 

Our  squadrons  bombed  Wake  and  re¬ 
turned  to  base.  We  flew  bombers  to 
southern  bases  and  from  there  struck  for 
the  first  time  at  Tarawa.  In  addition  to 
damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  these  raids 
set  records  in  distances  for  missions  over 
water  and — more  important — they  gave 
us  experience. 

July,  1943,  marked  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  phase  of  our  operations.  Plans  for 
the  Central  Pacific  offensive  were  revealed 
to  us.  No  longer  would  we  fly  from  static 
defense  positions  in  Hawaii,  with  occa¬ 


sional  raids  from  our  scattered  bases.  We 
prepared  to  take  our  bombers  to  bases 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
away  where  we  could  close  with  the  enemy 
and  drive  him  back. 

Admiral  Nimitz  gathered  together  one 
of  the  greatest  task  forces  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and  we  were  the  land-based 
aviation  arm.  We  were  ready  to  move 
with  the  force.  However,  even  though 
we  were  now  changed  to  a  striking  force, 
Hawaii  still  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
air.  This  protection  remains  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  7th  Air  Force. 

At  the  outset,  some  thought  was  given 
to  divorcing  its  units  moving  to  remote 
bases  and  leaving  the  7th  as  a  purely  de- 


Palm  fronds,  nature's  plentiful  camouflage,  are  brushed  aside  while  bombs 
are  loaded  onto  the  carrier  which  will  take  them  to  the  waiting  planes. 


vays  prepared  to  strike.  These  search 
nissions  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
qth  Air  Force.  Daily  missions  were  flown 
overing  the  area  around  the  islands  for 
1  radius  of  over  800  miles.  This  meant 
lights  of  more  than  1800  miles,  because 
1  plane  does  not  fly  straight  out  and 
straight  back;  it  flies  a  zigzag  pattern  in 
ts  search  sector. 

Our  search  missions  stressed  the  ob- 
/ious  value  of  training  men  in  over-water 
lights,  with  the  direct  result  that  the  navi¬ 
gator  became  the  key  man  of  a  bomber 
:rew.  The  navigator’s  training  as  well  as 
:he  pilot’s,  was  stepped  up.  We  realized, 
however,  that  these  search  missions  did 
not  provide  complete  training.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  fly  over  nothing  but  water 
for  800  miles  and  return  to  base,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  margin  for  error  on  the 
part  of  the  navigator  and  pilot  in  this 
area.  Once  the  plane  hits  any  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  figure  out  where 
the  plane  is  and  to  head  for  the  home 
field.  But  we  knew  that  the  type  of  flying 
our  men  would  be  called  upon  to  do 


General  Hale,  author  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  article,  speaks  as  a  bomber  pilot 
as  well  as  a  commanding  general.  He 
has  participated  in  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  missions,  usually  first  ones  against 
new  objectives.  He  was  at  the  controls  of 
one  of  the  bombers  dispatched  to  Midway 
for  the  all-important  defensive  battle 
against  the  Jap  battle  fleet.  On  the  first 
raid  over  Tarawa,  General  Hale  flew  the 
lead  plane,  and  his  was  the  first  land- 
based  bomber  to  show  the  Japs  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 


would  not  permit  such  leeway.  For  that 
reason  we  started  making  round-trip  flights 
to  Johnston  Island. 

Johnston  Island  is  a  typical  small  coral 
atoll  some  714  nautical  miles  from  Oahu. 
There  are  no  other  landmarks  around 
Johnston.  You  either  hit  it  or  you  don’t, 
and  the  results  are  very  tangible.  In  order 
that  the  men  would  get  complete  training 
we  sent  them  down  in  the  daytime  and 
had  them  fly  their  return  at  night.  Thus 
we  trained  our  over-water  flyers  the  prac¬ 
tical  way. 

The  thrust  into  the  Solomon  Islands 
directly  diminished  the  threat  to  Hawaii. 
We  were  loaded  with  personnel  who  had 
been  in  extensive  final  phase  training  of 
the  defensive  type.  Men  and  equipment 
were  needed  down  below  so  we  imme¬ 
diately  sent  combat  units  and  individuals 
to  the  South  Pacific.  We  also  set  up 
modification  centers  to  improve  the  air¬ 
craft  for  the  special  type  of  missions  they 
had  to  fly.  This  job  was  handled  by  the 
Hawaiian  Air  Depot. 

We  were  able  at  this  point  to  swing 
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CENTRAL  PACIFIC  OFFENSIVE 


Mille  Atoll,  closed  to  the  outside  world  by  Japs  in  1935,  is  a  typical  target  of  the  7th  Air  Force.  It  has 
been  bombed  repeatedly  since  we  began  our  raids  on  the  Marshalls.  Mille  is  triangular,  about  two  miles  from. 


fensive  arm  while  we  formulated  a  new  air 
force  as  the  striking  arm  of  land-based 
planes  in  the  task  force.  But  recent  action 
has  shown  the  advisability  of  retaining  the 
7th  as  a  unified  organization.  Require¬ 
ments  in  the  field  are  too  numerous  and 
too  great.  We  need  home  bases  to  fall 
back  on  both  for  supplies  and  to  fill  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  new  personnel  high¬ 
ly  trained  in  our  peculiar  type  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Another  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  unit  is  that  any  possibility  of  friction 
or  delay  is  eliminated.  As  it  stands,  the 
organization  is  under  a  single  command. 
If  anything  is  needed,  I  have  only  to  con¬ 
sult  my  staff  and  arrive  at  a  decision. 

12 


The  results  of  our  first  joint  major  op¬ 
eration  are  known.  The  Gilbert  Islands 
are  in  Allied  control.  We  have  moved  up 
to  operate  from  Gilbert’s  bases.  The  op¬ 
eration  marked  the  first  step  in  a  very 
long  campaign. 

In  this  area  the  bases,  whether  ours  or 
the  Jap’s,  are  either  coral  atolls  or  vol¬ 
canic  islands.  In  either  case  there  is  very 
little  space  to  construct  long  runways  and 
large  installations. 

In  our  long  range  operations  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  we  can  not  have  fighter  cover. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  flying  over  these 
vast  expanses  of  ocean  we  do  not  meet  a 
great  deal  of  enemy  interception  or  anti¬ 


aircraft  fire  until  we  are  over  the  target. 
To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  fighter  cover 
we  have  concentrated  on  gunnery  skill. 
All  of  our  crew  members  have  gone 
through  an  intensive  gunnery  course  at  a 
school  which  was  set  up  some  time  ago. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  in 
operations  here  and  in  any  other  theatre 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  encountering 
enemy  bases  and  installations  about  which 
nothing  is  known.  Some  of  these  bases 
have  not  been  seen  since  1920  when  the 
Japs  acquired  them  and  immediately 
cleared  them  of  everyone  except  a  few 
missionaries,  and  the  majority  of  the  bases, 
have  not  been  seen  or  photographed  since 
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base  to  apex.  This  picture  was  made  during  an  effective  raid  by  heavy  bombers  and  bombs  are  seen  explod¬ 
ing  in  the  camp  area.  When  closed  to  visitors,  Mille  had  a  population  of  515  natives  and  four  Japs. 


1935  when  Japan  withdrew  from  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Most  of  these  islands  have  absolutely 
no  economic  value  to  the  Japs.  They  are 
not  like  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  rich 
island  territories  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
We  have  to  get  much  closer  to  Japan  be¬ 
fore  the  islands  start  having  economic 
value.  Those  we  are  now  moving  against 
are  purely  military  outposts  which  the 
enemy  has  prepared  for  military  purposes. 

Our  great  problem  has  been  to  get  in¬ 
formation — even  photographic  informa¬ 
tion — on  these  islands,  and  the  capture 
of  enemy  bases  has  revealed  why  our 
photographs  do  not  show  the  full  enemy 


strength.  The  Jap  has  concealed  himself 
by  extremely  heavy  overhead  camouflage. 
In  doing  so,  however,  he  has  limited  his 
overhead  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  this  has 
given  our  planes  a  chance  to  come  in 
lower  to  knock  out  the  enemy’s  permanent 
installations.  Moreover,  in  digging  them¬ 
selves  into  strong  defensive  positions,  the 
Japs  have  pinned  themselves  down  with 
absolutely  no  mobility. 

Living  on  any  of  these  islands,  whether 
originally  occupied  by  us  or  taken  from 
the  enemy,  is  difficult  and  the  conditions 
differ  from  those  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Often  the  atolls  are  so  barren 
that  even  the  natives,  who  are  famed  for 


living  on  practically  nothing,  shun  them. 
Our  men  live  on  field  rations  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  drinking  water. 
These  bases  are  highly  vulnerable  to  aerial 
attack  because  of  the  lack  of  room.  There 
is  no  place  for  dispersal.  There  is  just 
room  enough  for  fox-holes  and  in  some 
instances  the  water  level  is  so  near  the 
surface  they  can’t  be  dug  too  deep.  It 
is  a  major  feat  and  a  tribute  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  that  they  manage  to  find  locations 
for  runways. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  area  bombing 
in  this  theatre.  We  must  pin-point  our 
targets  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
targets  are  small  and  ( Continued  on  page  54) 
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S®  Y©U  IffllWII 
THE  GERMANS 
ARE  GIVING  UP! 

By  Col.  John  ER.  (Killer)  Kane 

Former  CO  of  a  Heavy  Bomber  Group  in 
the  Mediterranean  Theatre 


German  airmen  still  think  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  win  this  war.  And  we’ll  do 
them  a  big  favor  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
get  overconfident. 

The  "easy  victory’’  boys  who  think  the 
war  is  all  but  over  never  had  their  forma¬ 
tions  shot  full  of  holes,  their  men  knocked 
out  of  the  sky,  or  their  missions  ruined 
by  the  highly  skilled  attacks  of  a  cunning 
and  powerful  enemy. 

I  fought  the  Germans  all  across  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  Italy  and  in  the  skies  over  occu¬ 
pied  Europe,  and  I  warn  you  that  we  are 
still  a  long,  long  way  from  victory.  We 
will  beat  the  Germans — there  is  no  doubt 
of  that — but  the  bitterest  and  bloodiest 
air  battles  of  this  war  are  still  to  be 
fought— battles  that  will  make  Schweinfurt 
and  Regensburg  and  Ploesti  look  like 
peace-time  picnics. 

The  Jerries  today  are  flying  better  air¬ 
planes  than  ever  before — planes  with 
more  powerful  armament,  improved  am¬ 
munition  and  more  efficient  engines  which 
can  deliver  more  speed  and  can  climb  to 
higher  altitudes.  They  are  concentrating 


We're  beating  the  Nazis  but 
their  airmen  still  think  they 
are  going  to  win.  Overconfi¬ 
dence  on  our  part  can  work 
to  their  advantage. 

most  of  their  production  on  fighter  air¬ 
craft  and  the  machines  they  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  are  more  than  just  formidable 
foes;  they  are  deadly  airplanes,  and  it 
takes  all  we’ve  got  to  knock  them  down. 

Their  pilots,  rather  than  deteriorating, 
have  improved.  It  is  true  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  old  first  line  flyers  and  that 
the  pilots  who  have  replaced  them  are  just 
kids.  But  these  youngsters  are  products 
of  the  Hitler  Youth  Movement — fanati¬ 
cal  Nazis  who  are  completely  sold  on  der 
Fuehrer  and  the  Fatherland.  Take  a  Ger¬ 
man  kid,  warm  him  over  with  goose-step¬ 
ping  and  heel-clicking,  add  Prussian  disci¬ 
pline,  feed  him  for  six  years  with  "mas¬ 
ter  race’’  propaganda,  and  you  have  a 
fighting  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  die. 
The  new  Nazi  pilots  are  as  aggressive  and 


dangerous  as  the  veterans  of  a  year  ago. 

The  German  airmen  are  now  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  homeland — and  that  has 
brought  even  more  fanaticism  to  their 
fighting.  Previously,  they  seemed  eager  to 
enjoy  the  role  of  conqueror  against  de-; 
fenseless  countries;  now  they  see  their 
own  cities  blasted  by  the  Allies’  bombers, 
and  they  are  striking  back  with  a  sense  of 
revenge  which  borders  on  savagery. 

Our  own  men  are  doing  a  great  job, 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  would  be! 
fighting  a  more  desperate  battle  if  Wash- 1 
ington  and  Chicago  and  Dallas  were  be¬ 
ing  leveled  by  German  bombers.  A  peo¬ 
ple  defending  their  own  homeland  have  a 
distinct  morale  advantage  over  the  at¬ 
tackers.  The  Jerries  are  fighting  harder 
now  than  they  ever  did  before. 

German  soldiers  from  the  top  ranking 
officers  down  are  military  robots.  They  be¬ 
lieve  what  the  high  command  and  the 
propaganda  boys  want  them  to  believe. 
And  virtually  every  one  of  them  is  still 
sold  on  Nazism  and  the  fact  that  Germany 
eventually  will  be  victorious.  They  have 


An  l-W-190  (arrow)  moves  in  on  a  bomber  formation  from  10  o'clock. 
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had  drummed  into  them  the  belief  that 
one  day  soon  the  Germans  will  start  a  big 
offensive  which  will  defeat  all  their 
enemies  at  once.  You  can  laugh  at  that  if 
you  like,  but  the  Germans  believe  it  and 
it  makes  them  fight  harder  because  they 
still  feel  they  are  on  the  winning  side. 
German  soldiers  believe  our  east  coast  has 
been  destroyed  by  Nazi  bombers.  Upon 
seeing  New  York,  Nazi  prisoners  remark 
’that  we  have  done  a  good  job  of  re¬ 
building  it  after  the  bombing  raids. 

The  Jerries  are  going  to  get  tougher. 
As  they  are  pushed  back  closer  and  closer 
to  Germany  itself,  our  battle  will  become 
more  difficult.  Their  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  shorter,  and  that  advantage 
cannot  be  overestimated.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  the  failure  of  the  Luftwaffe  in 
Africa — and  also  for  the  defeat  of  the 
German  ground  forces— was  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  sufficient  supplies  to  keep  their 
planes  in  the  air.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  when  they  are  working  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  itself.  Then  the  difficulties  of  supply 
will  be  ours. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  Allied  air 
forces  have  wrought  incredible  damage  on 
Germany.  But  the  Nazis  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  put  their  cities  back 
in  working  order.  Many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  centers  which  have  been'  bombed 
out  are  once  again  in  production — per¬ 
haps  not  at  full  strength  but  turning  out 
enough  material  to  cause  us  plenty  of 
trouble.  German  engineering  ability  has 
never  been  doubted. 

Remember  that  you  are  fighting  an 
enemy  who  not  only  doesn’t  believe  he 
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is  licked,  but  actually  feels  he  is  going  to 
win  the  war.  Indications  of  that  belief 
are  obvious  to  everyone  who  has  ever 
fought  the  Germans.  You  have  probably 
heard  stories  about  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  Nazi  pilots — of  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  fight,  particularly  when  outnum¬ 
bered.  Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  know 
of  many  cases  where  formations  of  thirty 
to  forty  B-24s  have  been  attacked  by  only 
five  or  six  enemy  fighters — and  I  mean 
attacked.  Those  Jerries  just  didn’t  play 
around  outside  the  formation.  Probably 
they  knew  they  were  going  to  get  shot 
down,  but  they  came  in,  raked  our  planes, 
dove  away  and  came  up  again  for  more. 


A  B- 1 7  goes  down  in  flames  over  Paris,  hit  by  flak. 


Flak  gets  heavier  and  heavier. 


Even  when  a  single  German  ship  finds  a 
strong  Allied  formation,  he  will  rarely 
run  away.  He’ll  hang  around  making 
passes,  trying  to  knock  one  of  our  ships 
out  of  the  formation  so  he  can  jump  on 
him.  Then  he’ll  start  to  work  on  a  second 
plane.  I  found  that  to  be  true  from  El 
Alamein  to  Italy.  And  it  will  get  worse. 

When  the  Germans  send  a  formation 
of  bombers  over  London  at  night,  they 
know  full  well  that  those  planes  will  run 
into  probably  the  strongest  defensive 
setup  in  the  world — intense  flak  and 
plenty  of  heavily  armed  fighters.  Yet  their 
bombers  continue  to  come  over  just  to  see 
what’s  going  on,  to  try  to  break  up  any 
preparations  and,  generally,  to  create  as 
much  damage  as  they  can.  The  few  bomb¬ 
ers  Germany  has  are  highly  important  to 
her.  They  realize  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  entire  formation  getting  back 
against  the  British  defenses — yet  they  still 
send  them  over.  Does  that  sound  like  an 
enemy  who  is  unwilling  to  fight? 

The  Jerries  guess  wrong  sometimes  but 
you  can  usually  count  on  a  strong  fighter 
force  waiting  to  meet  you.  On  most  of 
our  operations  we  found  fighter  opposi¬ 
tion  before  we  got  to  the  target,  while  we 
were  over  the  target,  and  long  after  we 
left  the  target.  We  can  rely  on  the  fact 
that  the  Jerries  will  chase  us  until  they  are 
out  of  ammunition  and  gas,  then  refuel 
and  rearm,  and  come  after  us  again. 

The  Germans  will  fight  in  the  air  until 
they  are  down  to  their  last  bullet  and 
last  gallon  of  gasoline.  And  they  will  be 
licked  only  by  the  sheer  weight  of  our  air¬ 
craft  knocking  them  out  of  the  air  and 
destroying  them  on  the  ground — and  not 
by  our  wishing  they  will  fall.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  beat  them,  and  beat  them  badly, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  high-pow¬ 
ered  fighting  and  close  coordination  to  do 
it.  Remember,  the  Jerries  are  not  afraid 
of  us. 
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A  reconnaissance  pilot  brought  back  the  above 


ON  Thanksgiving  eve  a  reconnaissance  pilot  in  China 
brought  back  information  that  81  Jap  planes  were 
parked  on  Shinchiku  airdrome;,  Formosa.  The  following 
morning  eight  P-38s,  seven  P-5  Is  and  fourteen  B-25s, 
six  of  the  latter  flown  by  members  of  the  Chinese- 
American  Composite  Wing,  took  off  to  pay  Shinchiku 
a  surprise  visit.  Flying  tight  formation  as  they  crossed 
the  Formosa  Strait,  the  planes  skimmed  along  barely 
twenty  feet  above  the  water  to  avoid  detection  by  Jap 
locators,  but  on  reaching  the  Formosa  coast  they  climbed 
to  1,000  with  the  Lightnings  on  the  lookout.  Near  the 
target  the  Allied  visitors  found  fifteen  to  twenty  enemy 
planes  carrying  out  routine  flights  at  various  altitudes, 
obviously  unwarned.  The  P-38s  knocked  down  six; 
bombers,  seven  fighters,  one  Stuka  and  one  transport,' 
then  poured  400  rounds  of  20  mm  and  4,000  rounds  of 
.50  caliber  ammunition  into  the  parked  Jap  aircraft. 
The  B-25s  dropped  fragmentation  clusters  from  1,000 
feet,  then  strafed  with  1,000  rounds.  Meanwhile,  the: 
P-5  Is  took  care  of  other  parts  of  the  airdrome  with 
3,000  rounds.  Twenty-five  bombers,  one  fighter  and  a 
transport  were  blasted  on  the  ground.  We  suffered  no 
losses  of  personnel  or  equipment.  Three  B-25s  were 
slightly  damaged  by  small  arms  fire,  ft 
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At  noon,  we  attempted  a  landing  in  the  face  of  strong  dive-bombing  attacks, 


HELL-BENT  LOR  WEATHER 


Ay  Gapt.  <Jfama%d  fj.  Simptott 

Unit  Weather  Officer  in  Italy 


Soozie  came  to  us  at  Maison  Blanche 
Airdrome,  Algiers,  on  June  15,  1943. 
She  wasn’t  much  to  look  at  with  her  low- 
slung  build  and  liverish  complexion,  but 
she  has  been  sturdy,  uncomplaining  and 
completely  devoted  to  us.  Jeeps  look  a 
lot  alike,  but  they  all  have  their  own  per¬ 
sonalities  and  Soozie  certainly  has  hers. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  Soozie 
underwent  a  strip  act.  We  peeled  her 
down  to  the  bare  essentials  because  this 
little  jeep  had  to  carry  us  through  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  later,  although  we 
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didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  along  the  bat¬ 
tle  lines  in  Italy.  Our  jeep  had  to  have 
mobility  not  only  to  save  our  skins  in  an 
emergency  but  to  take  us  around  in  a 
hurry  so  we  could  maintain  the  fastest 
possible  weather  service  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fighting  air  and  ground  forces.  Like 


an  adagio  dancer,  Soozie  required  free¬ 
dom  of  movement. 

After  stripping  Soozie  down,  we  had 
the  job  of  dolling  her  up  again.  We  in¬ 
stalled  a  Signal  Corps  radio  unit,  a  small, 
semi-portable  outfit  with  medium  range. 
We  also  fixed  Soozie  up  with  an  aneroid 


Mobile  Weather  Unit  No.  7  and  a  jeep  named  Soozie 
moved  into  the  front  lines  in  Sicily  and  Italy  to  per¬ 
form  a  vital  service  for  Allied  air  and  ground  forces. 


barometer,  hand  anemometer,  compass, 
four  psychometric  tables  and  thermome¬ 
ters,  two  portable  typewriters,  field  desk 
and  pyramidal  tent  for  office  use.  Thus, 
Soozie  became  a  mechanized  weather  sta¬ 
tion — officially,  Mobile  Unit  No.  7. 

Soozie  and  all  hands  boarded  USN 
Landing  Ship  Tank  (LST)  No.  311  at 
Algiers  on  June  21.  We  were  at  sea  with 
a  warm  salt  breeze  blowing  in  our  teeth 
the  next  morning.  Our  objective  was  to 
establish  a  beachhead  five  miles  east  of 
Gela,  Sicily,  and  the  weather  unit’s  aim 
was  to  set  up  for  business  at  Ponte  Olivo 
Airdrome.  This  field  was  about  five  miles 
north  northeast  of  Gela. 

July  10  was  Invasion  day.  As  LST  311 
bounced  in  the  sea  chop,  we  hoped  the 
involuntary  evasive  action  would  make  us 
a  tough  target  for  the  shore  batteries 
which  had  opened  up  on  us.  At  noon  we 
attempted  a  landing  in  the  face  of  strong 
dive-bombing  attacks.  We  weren’t  hit,  but 
our  two  companion  ships  to  port  and  star¬ 
board  didn’t  fare  so  well. 

LST  312  ran  aground  and  became  a 
helpless  punching  bag  for  enemy  artillery 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  LST  313 
caught  a  bomb  squarely  amidships  and 
beached  about  25  yards  from  us.  That 
bomb  exploded  on  the  tank  deck  and 
touched  off  the  ammunition.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  our  skipper  had  rammed  the  bow 
of  our  ship  into  the  stern  of  the  stricken 
LST  313  and  we  were  able  to  evacuate 
many  of  the  crew.  Sergeants  Graham  and 
Nuhn  helped  carry  wounded  and  near- 
drowned  men  to  safety. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  we  were  at  the 
landing  again,  unloading  our  ship  while  a 
dozen  JU-88s  rained  heavy  bombs  down 
on  us.  Two  ships  were  hit.  Our  outfit 
made  for  the  beach. 

Using  our  helmets,  we  dug  slit  trenches 
for  all  we  were  worth.  Mobile  Unit  No. 
7  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  Weather 
Service  now  held  a  few  square  yards  of 
Sicily,  a  little  sandy  hollow  just  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  water’s  edge.  We 
clung  to  our  position  while  a  steady 
parade  of  enemy  fighters  came  over  and 
machine-gunned  our  beach. 

July  12  was  another  rugged  day.  We 
huddled  in  our  slit  trenches  while  wave 
after  wave  of  enemy  planes  roared  over¬ 
head,  dive-bombing  and  spraying  the 
beach  with  machine  gun  bullets.  Enemy 
artillery  opened  up  and  the  hits  were  un¬ 
comfortably  close.  We  learned,  too,  that 
enemy  tanks  were  not  far  off  and  were 
boring  in. 

Just  about  the  time  we  were  getting 
pretty  punchy,  we  saw  our  own  paratroops 
and  airborne  infantry  flying  over.  It  was 
a  heartening  sight.  Two  enemy  planes 
crashed  a  short  distance  down  the  beach 
from  us  and  we  watched  bright  orange 
flames  lick  them  up.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time  our  heavier  guns  and  tanks  were 
being  unloaded  on  the  beach  and  our 
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forces  hoped  to  take  the  airdrome  by 
nightfall. 

Ponte  Olivo  was  captured,  and  Soozie 
carried  us  to  the  field  on  July  13.  We 
were  housed  in  the  same  building  used  as 
headquarters  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  fighter  group  to  which  we  were 
attached.  Enemy  planes  bombed  the  field 
that  night,  mostly  anti-personnel  bombs 
of  the  delayed  action  type.  Luckily,  their 
aim  was  not  too  good. 

We  started  operating  the  station  the 
day  after  our  forces  took  the  airdrome. 
The  boys  began  making  observations.  Our 
power  generator  unit  had  been  doused  in 
sea  water  during  the  beaching  and  had 
to  be  completely  overhauled.  Still  we 
were  able  to  get  going  somehow  and 
establish  contact  with  the  radio  weather 
net  in  Africa. 

That  was  important  because  now  we 
could  get  some  reports  on  the  trend  of 


Captain  Simpson’s  story  is  a  graphic 
play-by-play  description  of  the  battle 
role  iveather  men  are  performing. 
AAF  iveather  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  where- 
ever  American  troops  are  operating 
and  in  many  bleak  lonely  outposts 
where  they  aren’t.  Furnishing  valuable 
information  to  the  Ground  and  Service 
Forces  as  well  as  the  Air  Forces, 
weather  men  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  from  the  war' s  beginning. 
Five  of  the  weather  personnel  in 
Haivaii,  on  their  way  to  duty,  were 
killed  by  a  500-pound  bomb  when  the 
Japs  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  A  weather 
officer  was  drowned  in  the  surf  when 
his  landing  craft  capsized  off  North 
Africa.  Weather  installations  are  lo¬ 
cated  alongside  fighter  and  bomber 
strips  so  the  weather  man  gets  it  in  the 
neck  from  enemy  bombing  and  strafing 
just  as  much  as  the  next  fellow.  Cap¬ 
tain  Simpson  and  Sergeants  Nuhn  and 
Graham  will  be  decorated  with  the 
Silver  Star  for  bravery,  according  to 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Air 
Service  Command— PRO,  AAF 
Weather  Wing,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


the  weather  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area.  It  gave  us  some  basis  for 
forecasting.  Within  a  few  days  Mobile 
Unit  No.  7  was  servicing  several  fields  in 
the  vicinity. 

Among  the  units  receiving  our  fore¬ 
casts  and  24-hourly  observations  by  now, 
(July  22)  were:  photo  reconnaissance 
squadron  and  troop  carrier  command  at 
Ponte  Olivo  field,  a  fighter  bomb  group 
at  Gela  East,  a  fighter  bomb  group  and 
reconnaissance  squadron  at  Gela  West, 
and  advanced  headquarters  of  an  air  sup¬ 
port  command  and  air  defense  wing  at 
the  city  of  Gela. 

Late  in  July  our  faithful  Soozie  got  a 
new  load  of  equipment  to  carry — pilot 


balloon  apparatus,  instrument  shelter, 
anemometer  and  two  radio  units,  one  a 
wide  range  receiver  and  the  other  a  pow¬ 
erful  unit  for  both  transmission  and  re¬ 
ception.  The  latter,  lent  to  us  by  the  Sig-  : 
nal  Corps,  lacked  some  parts.  Sergeants  ( 
Bertram  and  McGee  scoured  the  area  and 
obtained  the  parts  we  needed  to  get  it 
working.  Our  own  weather  men,  of  course, 
were  handling  the  sending  and  receiving. 

I  can’t  minimize  the  importance  of  this 
wider  range  because  now  we  could  really  j 
fill  in  our  synoptic  map  and  find  out  what 
was  cooking  in  a  weather  way  for  our 
neighborhood.  Not  only  were  we  able  to 
furnish  forecasts  twice  daily,  but  we  got 
together  spot  forecasts  every  time  a  fighter 
or  bombing  group  prepared  for  a  strike. 
Incidentally,  on  their  return  the  pilots  re-  | 
ported  to  us  the  conditions  en  route  and 
over  the  target.  Our  forecasts  panned  out 
pretty  well. 

In  about  mid-August,  I  began  to  hear 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  When  Col. 
Joseph  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  regional  control 
officer  of  the  12th  Weather  Region, 
landed  at  Ponte  Olivo  in  his  P-38,  we 
learned  that  Soozie  and  her  crew  weren’t 
going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  coming 
invasion. 

While  we  were  waiting,  Soozie  carted 
Major  Wetterer,  Lieutenant  Moncada  and 
me  around  to  American,  British  and  Ital¬ 
ian  airfields  and  meteorological  stations.  ^ 
We  obtained  valuable  climatological  data 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Italian 
Weather  Service  at  Syracuse.  This  is  vital 
information  for  planning  operations  in  ad-  j 
vance  and  our  forces  drew  heavily  on  it.  . 

_  ! 

Soozie  and  her  accouterments  wp™  ' 
turned  and  polished  up  before  we  left  for  j 
the  Milazzo  West  Airdrome  with  a  fighter  { 
group,  Major  Wetterer  and  Lieutenant  i 
Moncada  accompanying  us.  During  the 
second  week  of  September,  while  our  first  | 
assault  forces  were  making  steady  prog-  1 
ress  along  the  toe  of  Italy  proper,  we  did  | 
a  lot  of  loafing  and  swimming.  But  we  j 
were  ready  whenever  our  time  came.  Our  j 
time  was  the  battle  of  Salerno. 

On  September  13  a  C-47  picked  up  the  j 
complete  personnel  of  our  unit,  including  ; 
Soozie,  bristling  like  a  Christmas  tree  with 
all  our  instruments.  We  were  off  for  the 
Salerno  beach-head  where  the  hardest 
fighting  of  the  campaign  was  underway. 

Our  trip  was  fairly  uneventful  except  , 
that  a  P-40,  escorting  us  on  our  port  side, 
was  shot  down.  When  we  arrived  at  Paes-  ; 
turn  field,  the  scene  that  met  our  eyes  was 
one  of  dust  and  utter  confusion.  Three 
landing  accidents  had  just  occurred  a  few 
minutes  apart  and  the  wrecks  were  still 
littering  the  runways.  The  moment  we  got 
down  two  fighters  taxied  into  each  other 
like  two  small  fluttering  birds  blinded  by 
the  dust. 

Paestum  field,  outside  the  ancient  town 
of  that  name,  was  located  in  the  southern 
sector  of  the  Salerno  beach-head.  To  the 
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north  of  us,  about  five  or  ten  miles,  were 
the  front  lines.  Those  lines  were  so  fluid 
and  shifting,  that  Mobile  Unit  No.  7  had 
to  be  in  readiness  for  immediate  evacua¬ 
tion.  However,  we  cruised  around  in 
Soozie  looking  for  a  place  to  roost.  We 
ran  across  a  brick  building  about  a  mile 
from  the  field  and  we  decided  to  com¬ 
mandeer  it.  We  began  to  move  in  our 
equipment. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  allied  forward 
units  were  being  withdrawn  from  the 
front.  When  they  began  to  stream  past  us, 
we  took  off  in  Soozie,  evacuating  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  secret  material  to  a  point  three 
miles  south  for  the  night.  Major  Wet- 
terer  and  I  returned  to  the  building,  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy  the  equipment  if  our 
position  worsened. 


At  dawn  the  following  day,  our  per¬ 
sonnel  came  back  to  the  station.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  the  boys  had  the  radio  going 
and  we  made  contact  with  the  weather 
net.  Our  operations  were  necessarily 
limited  that  day  because  of  enemy  activ¬ 
ity.  Shells  plumped  nearby,  and  when 
tanks  broke  through  a  valley  two  miles  to 
the  northeast,  Soozie  had  to  get  us  the 
hell  out  of  there  in  a  hurry.  At  nightfall 
the  major  and  I,  along  with  Sergeant 
Graham,  went  back  to  guard  our  building. 
By  the  next  day  our  forces  had  begun  to 
make  local  gains  so  we  decided  to  move 
everything  back  in. 

We  began  making  forecasts  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Within  a  few  days  we  were  dis¬ 
tributing  forecasts  to  a  dozen  units  in  the 
vicinity,  including  the  ground  forces  of 


Lieut.  Gen.  Mark  Clark’s  Fifth  Army,  air 
support,  fighter  and  fighter  bomber  out¬ 
fits,  barrage  balloon  units  and  an  obser¬ 
vation  squadron.  Telephone  communica¬ 
tion  was  established  with  three  local  air¬ 
fields  and  a  "weather  only”  direct  line 
was  run  to  the  fighter  group  at  Paestum 
Airdrome. 

In  addition  to  spot  forecasts,  we  pre¬ 
pared  a  detailed  summary  of  climatologi¬ 
cal  data  for  the  months  of  October,  No¬ 
vember,  December,  January,  February  and 
March.  It  covered  the  area  west  and  east 
of  the  Appenines.  I  issued  this  data  to  all 
the  units  which  we  were  serving. 

things  quieting  down  somewhat, 
several  of  us  toured  airfields  and  picked 
over  the  ruins  of  five  Italian  weather  sta¬ 
tions  which  had  been  destroyed  along 
with  practically  everything  else  by  the 
efficient  demolition  crews  of  the  retreating 
German  army. 

One  thing  that  we  were  able  to  salvage 
for  the  weather  service  was  a  beached 
motor  launch  formerly  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  a  seaplane  base.  With  the  help  of 
two  co-operative  Italian  mechanics,  we 
managed  to  make  the  boat  shipshape 
and  float  her  in  the  water.  We  christened 
our  squadron  launch  Soozie  Too. 

Soozie  Too  could  take  us  to  islands  off 


P  ersonnel  of  Mobile  Weather  Unit 
No.  7  which  participated  in  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  and  furnished  weather  service 
at  Paestum  Airdrome  in  the  Salerno  sec¬ 
tor  of  Italy  during  the  heavy  fighting 
there  included: 

Capt.  Howard  J.  Simpson,  unit  wea¬ 
ther  officer. 

Master  Sgt.  William  K.  Slate,  station 
chief  and  forecaster. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Leslie  C.  Nuhn,  forecaster. 

Staff  Sgt.  Albert  T.  Bertram,  radio 
operator  and  weather  observer. 

Staff  Sgt.  Arthur  L.  McGee,  radio 
operator  and  observer. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  F.  Graham,  observer 
and  student  forecaster. 

Staff  Sgt.  David  W.  Fogo,  observer. 

Sgt.  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  observer. 

Sgt.  Clifford  H.  Wolf,  observer. 

Maj.  C.  S.  Wetterer,  sub-regional 
control  weather  officer,  and  his  assistant, 
Lieut.  V.  V.  J.  Moncada,  accompanied 
the  unit  on  the  landing  at  Paestum 
Airdrome. 


the  coast  where  the  original  Soozie 
couldn’t  go. 

However,  we  didn’t  forget  Soozie.  She 
was  washed  and  given  a  new  paint  job;  a 
new  armature  was  installed  in  her  genera¬ 
tor,  and  her  distributor  got  a  new  set  of 
points.  A  new  transmission  was  installed 
and  Soozie  was  as  sturdy  as  ever. 

We’ve  kept  on  moving,  Mobile  Unit 
No.  7,  Soozie  by  land  and  Soozie  Too  by 
sea,  getting  out  the  weather  reports 
needed  for  the  fighting.  Fairly  soon,  we 
trust,  we’ll  be  getting  first  hand  record¬ 
ings  of  the  temperature  in  Germany.  ☆ 
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1.  Formosa  is  located 

a.  East  of  Japan 

b.  Northeast  of  New  Guinea 

c.  Due  West  of  the  Philippines 

d.  North  of  the  Philippines 

2.  When  personnel  of  the  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  refer  to  "DZ”  they 
mean 

a.  Don’t  zigzag  b.  Direct  zenith 

c.  Deployed  zeros  d.  Drop  zone 

3.  Cavitation  refers  to 

a.  The  vacuum  caused  by  whirling 
propeller  blades 

b.  The  name  popularly  given  to  de¬ 
fensive  action  taken  by  forces  on 
Cavite 

C.  The  expression  used  in  describing 
the  forward  falling  motion  of 
bombs 

d.  An  aerial  maneuver  resulting  from 
hard  left  rudder 

4.  The  wingspan  of  the  P-47  is 

a.  39  feet  b.  46  feet 
f.  41  feet  d.  37  feet 

5.  Ellington  Field  is  located  near 

a.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

b.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

c.  Houston,  Texas 

d.  Shreveport,  La. 

6.  The  commanding  general  of  the 
JSth  Air  Force  is 

a.  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle 

b.  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Davidson 

c.  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan  Twining 

d.  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney 

7.  H  pfus  70  refers  to 

a.  Enemy  installations  located  ten 
miles  past  your  home  field 

b.  Ten  minutes  after  your  estimated 
time  of  arrival 

c.  Ten  hours  required  to  complete  a 
mission 

d.  Ten  minutes  after  the  hour  set  for 
an  attack. 


Although  you  are  given  only  eighteen  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  this  month's  AIR  FORCE  Quiz, 
instead  of  the  usual  twenty,  chalk  up  the  cus¬ 
tomary  five  points  for  each  question  answered  cor¬ 
rectly.  On  that  basis  a  score  of  90  is  perfect; 
70  to  80,  very  good;  60  to  70,  not  too  bad; 
below  50,  tsk,  tsk.  Answers  on  Page  64. 

Most  of  the  noise  from  the  average 
airplane  comes  from  its  engine. 

a.  True  b.  False 

"Flying  the  hump”  usually  refers  to 

a.  The  North  Atlantic  crossing 

b.  Riding  a  P-38  piggyback 

c.  An  air  route  between  India  and 
China 

d.  Carrying  supplies  to  Alaska 

The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
C-69  is  the 

a.  Constellation  b.  Commando 
c.  Skytrain  d.  Caravan 

The  dress  uniform  of  a  US  Navy 
aviator  is 

a.  blue  b.  green 
c.  grey  d.  khaki 

Which  of  the  following  colors  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Good  Conduct  Ribbon? 

a.  Yellow  b.  White 
c.  Red  d.  Blue 

A  renversement  is 

a.  An  instrument  used  by  a  botfi- 
bardier 

b.  A  maneuver  in  flight 

c.  Part  of  a  radio  compass 

d.  Part  of  the  horizontal  stabilizer 

When  reporting  to  a  superior,  an 
Officer  Candidate  named  Jones  re¬ 
fers  to  himself  as 

a.  Mister  Jones 

b.  Private  Jones 

c.  Officer  Candidate  Jones 

d.  Jones 

To  control  bleeding  on  the  scalp 
above  the  ear,  light  pressure  is 
applied 

a.  Above  the  ear 

b.  Below  the  ear 
In  front  of  the  middle  of  the  ear 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


d.  Behind  the  ear 

AP  bombs  refer  to 

a.  All  purpose  bombs 

b.  Anti-personnel  bombs 

c.  Altitude  pressurized  bombs 

d.  Attack  power  bombs 

Rabaul  is  located  on 

a.  New  Britain  b.  New  Ireland 

c.  Bougainville  d.  New  Guinea 

The  Capital  of  India  is 

a.  Calcutta  b.  Bombay 
c.  New  Delhi  d.  Karachi 
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The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  grind 
of  the  projector.  Officers  lean  for¬ 
ward  in  their  chairs,  eagerly  watching  the 
airplane  formation  shown  on  the  screen. 
Now  and  then,  one  scribbles  on  a  note 
pad:  "too  much  interval  on  right  turn  or 
"formation  too  tight”  or  left  element 
slow.” 

It  is  a  serious  business.  Lives  can  be 
saved  or  spent  by  the  calculations  being 
made  in  this  projection  room.  The  Army 
Air  Forces  Board  is  at  work. 

The  film  is  a  kind  of  laboratory  record 
of  a  new  bomber  formation  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  board  and  its  staff 
of  experts.  A  test  run  has  been  made 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  results 
photographed.  With  this  and  other  evi¬ 
dence,  the  board  weighs  the  results. 

In  theatres  of  operations  everywhere, 
bombardment  commanders  have  learned 
that  in  operations  against  a  cunning  and 
resourceful  enemy,  formations  must  be 
changed  frequently.  The  continued  use  of 
standard  formations,  which  the  enemy 
soon  comes  to  know  and  expect,  would 
result  in  complete  neutralization  of  our 
bombing  missions. 

The  AAF  Board,  operating  with  the 
Tactical  Center  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  the 
Commanding  General's  laboratory  group 
for  tactical  research  and  experimentation. 
This  matter  of  new  and  improved  bomber 
formations  is  typical  of  the  problems  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  board  by  the  Commanding 
General.  The  way  the  board  proceeds  on 
the  quest  for  new  formations  tells  the 
story  of  the  operations  and  functions  of 


the  agency.  The  formation  obviously 
must  combine  maximum  firepower  with 
maneuverability.  Using  these  elements  as 
goals,  the  board  and  its  staff  make  an¬ 
alyses  of  combat  reports  to  determine 
the  most  effective  formations  so  far  used 
in  the  various  theatres.  Borrowing  from 
this  experience  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  information,  the  board  reduces 
a  plan  to  writing. 

Now  comes  the  test.  Missions  are 
flown,  with  P-47s  and  P-38s  providing 
fighter  "opposition”  and  simulating  as 
closely  as  possible  the  tactics  that  might 
be  expected  from  enemy  fighters.  The  at¬ 
tacks  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
defensive  formations  are  recorded  on  film 
by  gun  cameras.  In  addition,  two  photo¬ 
graphic  planes  fly  close  to  the  formation  to 
shoot  stills  and  motion  pictures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mission,  the 
photographs  are  developed  while  the 
board  interrogates  bomber  and  fighter 
personnel.  Thus,  the  board  is  able  not 
only  to  perfect  the  size  of  a  model  tacti¬ 
cal  defensive  "box”  but  also  to  prescribe 
the  distances  between  elements  and  the 
best  methods  of  changing  positions  one 
with  another  for  defensive  advantage. 

All  this  data  is  integrated  into  tactical 
doctrine  which  ultimately  is  distributed  to 
the  training  air  forces  and  the  combat 
theatres.  The  job  has  been  done  as 
effectively  as  tactical  units  could  do  it  in 
actual  combat,  where  a  single  error  in  cal¬ 
culations  might  cause  a  major  disaster.’ 

Take  another  case. 

In  central  Italy  a  fighter  pilot  returns 


rrom  a  high  altitude  operational  mission  | 
of  two  hours.  The  enemy  hasn’t  scratched 
him,  but  when  he  removes  his  oxygen  : 
mask,  there  is  a  deep  red  mark  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other  and  across  the  bridge  ; 
of  the  nose,  where  the  mask  has  chafed  : 
and  rubbed  the  skin.  This  pilot’s  mask 
has  been  improperly  fitted  and  its  rough  : 
edges  have  caused  severe  irritation.  Here  ; 
is  the  danger  line  where  a  sizable  leak 
may  cause  death.  The  mask  must  fit  se¬ 
curely  and  snugly,  and  must  not  cause  dis-  | 
comfort  even  when  worn  for  a  long  time. 

A  call  for  help  goes  back  to  the  States, 
and  AAF  Headquarters  issues  a  test  direc¬ 
tive  to  the  Air  Forces  Board.  The  question 
is  subjected  to  experimentation.  The  mask 
is  worn  by  fighter  pilots  on  flights  lacking 
only  enemy  bullets  to  make  them  real 
combat  missions.  On  the  basis  of  these 
tests  the  board  makes  recommendations, 
and  the  combat  pilot  gets  a  safer,  more 
comfortable  mask.  i 

The  Air  Forces  Board  has  operated  for 
several  years  in  various  locations.  Its  or¬ 
ganization  was  overhauled  recently  to 
adapt  its  operation  to  rapidly  changing 
war  conditions. 

The  executive  director,  Brig.  Gen.  ij 
Eugene  L.  Eubank,  is  the  active  head  of 
the  board,  and  is  appointed  by  the 
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Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Ex-officio  members  are  Brig.  Gen. 
H.  A.  Craig,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff, 
Operations,  Commitments,  and  Require¬ 
ments;  Brig.  Gen.  Hume  Peabody,  com¬ 
manding  general,  of  the  AAF  Tactical 
Center,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Grandison  Gardi¬ 
ner,  commanding  general,  of  the  AAF 
Proving  Ground  Command,  Eglin  Field, 
Fla.  The  board  utilizes  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Tactical  Center  and  the 
Proving  Ground  Command  to  conduct 
tests  which  precede  its  decisions  and 
recommendations. 

The  Tactical  Center  embodies  the 
School  of  Applied  Tactics,  a  tactical  air 
force,  a  strategic  air  force  and  other  func¬ 
tioning  subdivisions.  It  supplies  men 
and  materiel  for  employment  by  the  board 
in  conducting  its  projects. 

The  Proving  Ground  Command  con¬ 
ducts  tests,  special  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  of  aircraft  and  equipment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  directives  of  the  Board  as  a 
basis  for  determining  operational  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  individual  aircraft  and  items  of 
equipment,  developing  improved  opera¬ 
tional  technique,  and  completing  engi¬ 
neering  and  development  tests  for  the  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  and  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  Most  of  the  activity  of  the  Prov- 
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ing  Ground  Command  is  centered  at  Eglin 
Field,  but  the  Cold  Weather  Testing  De¬ 
tachment,  permanently  based  near  the 
Arctic  Circle,  also  is  under  its  jurisdiction. 
This  detachment  executes  test  directives 
pertaining  to  low  temperature  operations. 

The  office  of  the  executive  director  of 
the  board,  located  at  Orlando,  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  board  func¬ 
tions.  The  key  assignments — tactics,  or¬ 
ganization,  equipment,  aircraft,  armament 
and  ordnance,  and  communications — are 
held  by  officers  with  combat  experience, 
who  are  experts  in  their  particular  fields. 

As  a  matter  of  operating  procedure,  all 
projects  requiring  action  by  the  board 
should  be  addressed  initially  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  Army  Air  Forces.  The 
board  then  operates  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Opera¬ 
tions,  Commitments  and  Requirements, 
who  reviews,  approves  and  implements  its 
projects  and  findings. 

In  many  cases  experienced  key  per¬ 
sonnel  returning  from  theatres  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  assigned  briefly  to  the  Tactical 
Center  for  duty  with  the  board.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  channel  for  current  combat  in¬ 
formation  and  tactics. 


The  findings  of  the  board  are  reflected 
in  the  equipment  the  AAF  soldier  uses, 
the  clothing  he  wears,  the  food  he  eats, 
the  kind  of  war  he  fights.  It  is  this 
agency’s  job  to  see  that,  in  all  these  cate¬ 
gories  and  more,  he  is  the  world's  best  air 
soldier,  -fo 


fl 


From  oxygen  masks  to  bomber  formations 
—  nearly  everything  in  the  AAF  is  the 
business  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Board. 


TACTICS 


DIVISION 


Strategic  Branch 


Tactical  Branch 


Special  Branch 


The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  grind 
of  the  projector.  Officers  lean  for¬ 
ward  in  their  chairs,  eagerly  watching  the 
airplane  formation  shown  on  the  screen. 
Now  and  then,  one  scribbles  on  a  note 
pad:  "too  much  interval  on  right  turn  or 
"formation  too  tight  or  left  element 
slow.” 

It  is  a  serious  business.  Lives  can  be 
saved  or  spent  by  the  calculations  being 
made  in  this  projection  room.  The  Army 
Air  Forces  Board  is  at  work. 

The  film  is  a  kind  of  laboratory  record 
of  a  new  bomber  formation  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  board  and  its  staff 
of  experts.  A  test  run  has  been  made 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  results 
photographed.  With  this  and  other  evi¬ 
dence,  the  board  weighs  the  results. 

In  theatres  of  operations  everywhere, 
bombardment  commanders  have  learned 
that  in  operations  against  a  cunning  and 
resourceful  enemy,  formations  must  be 
changed  frequently.  The  continued  use  of 
standard  formations,  which  the  enemy 
soon  comes  to  know  and  expect,  would 
result  in  complete  neutralization  of  our 
bombing  missions. 

The  AAF  Board,  operating  with  the 
Tactical  Center  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  the 
Commanding  General's  laboratory  group 
for  tactical  research  and  experimentation. 
This  matter  of  new  and  improved  bomber 
formations  is  typical  of  the  problems  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  board  by  the  Commanding 
General.  The  way  the  board  proceeds  on 
the  quest  for  new  formations  tells  the 
story  of  the  operations  and  functions  of 
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the  agency.  The  formation  obviously 
must  combine  maximum  firepower  with 
maneuverability.  Using  these  elements  as 
goals,  the  board  and  its  staff  make  an¬ 
alyses  of  combat  reports  to  determine 
the  most  effective  formations  so  far  used 
in  the  various  theatres.  Borrowing  from 
this  experience  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  information,  the  board  reduces 
a  plan  to  writing. 

Now  comes  the  test.  Missions  are 
flown,  with  P-47s  and  P-38s  providing 
fighter  "opposition"  and  simulating  as 
closely  as  possible  the  tactics  that  might 
be  expected  from  enemy  fighters.  The  at¬ 
tacks  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
defensive  formations  are  recorded  on  film 
by  gun  cameras.  In  addition,  two  photo¬ 
graphic  planes  fly  close  to  the  formation  to 
shoot  stills  and  motion  pictures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mission,  the 
photographs  are  developed  while  the 
board  interrogates  bomber  and  fighter 
personnel.  Thus,  the  board  is  able  not 
only  to  perfect  the  size  of  a  model  tacti¬ 
cal  defensive  "box”  but  also  to  prescribe 
the  distances  between  elements  and  the 
best  methods  of  changing  positions  one 
with  another  for  defensive  advantage. 

All  this  data  is  integrated  into  tactical 
doctrine  which  ultimately  is  distributed  to 
the  training  air  forces  and  the  combat 
theatres.  The  job  has  been  done  as 
effectively  as  tactical  units  could  do  it  in 
actual  combat,  where  a  single  error  in  cal¬ 
culations  might  cause  a  major  disaster.' 

Take  another  case. 

In  central  Italy  a  fighter  pilot  returns 


Project  Assistants 


rrom  a  high  altitude  operational  mission 
of  two  hours.  The  enemy  hasn't  scratched 
him,  but  when  he  removes  his  oxygen 
mask,  there  is  a  deep  red  mark  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other  and  across  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  where  the  mask  has  chafed 
and  rubbed  the  skin.  This  pilot’s  mask 
has  been  improperly  fitted  and  its  rough 
edges  have  caused  severe  irritation.  Here 
is  the  danger  line  where  a  sizable  leak 
may  cause  death.  The  mask  must  fit  se¬ 
curely  and  snugly,  and  must  not  cause  dis¬ 
comfort  even  when  worn  for  a  long  time. 

A  call  for  help  goes  back  to  the  States, 
and  AAF  Headquarters  issues  a  test  direc¬ 
tive  to  the  Air  Forces  Board.  The  question 
is  subjected  to  experimentation.  The  mask 
is  worn  by  fighter  pilots  on  flights  lacking 
only  enemy  bullets  to  make  them  real 
combat  missions.  On  the  basis  of  these 
tests  the  board  makes  recommendations, 
and  the  combat  pilot  gets  a  safer,  more 
comfortable  mask. 

The  Air  Forces  Board  has  operated  for 
several  years  in  various  locations.  Its  or¬ 
ganization  was  overhauled  recently  t0 
adapt  its  operation  to  rapidly  changing 
war  conditions. 

The  executive  director,  Brig.  Gen. 
Eugene  L.  Eubank,  is  the  active  head  ° 
the  board,  and  is  appointed  by  tr>e 
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Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Ex-officio  members  are  Brig.  Gen. 
H.  A.  Craig,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff, 
Operations,  Commitments,  and  Require¬ 
ments;  Brig.  Gen.  Hume  Peabody,  com¬ 
manding  general,  of  the  AAF  Tactical 
Center,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Grandison  Gardi¬ 
ner,  commanding  general,  of  the  AAF 
Proving  Ground  Command,  Eglin  Field, 
Fla.  The  board  utilizes  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Tactical  Center  and  the 
Proving  Ground  Command  to  conduct 
tests  which  precede  its  decisions  and 
recommendations. 

The  Tactical  Center  embodies  the 
School  of  Applied  Tactics,  a  tactical  air 
force,  a  strategic  air  force  and  other  func¬ 
tioning  subdivisions.  It  supplies  men 
and  materiel  for  employment  by  the  board 
m  conducting  its  projects. 

The  Proving  Ground  Command  con¬ 
ducts  tests,  special  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  of  aircraft  and  equipment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  directives  of  the  Board  as  a 
oasis  for  determining  operational  suitabil- 
of  individual  aircraft  and  items  of 
e5ulpment,  developing  improved  opera- 
honal  technique,  and  completing  engi¬ 
neering  and  development  tests  for  the  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  and  Air  Service  Com- 
mand.  Most  of  the  activity  of  the  Prov- 
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ing  Ground  Command  is  centered  at  Eglin 
Field,  but  the  Cold  Weather  Testing  De¬ 
tachment,  permanently  based  near  the 
Arctic  Circle,  also  is  under  its  jurisdiction. 
This  detachment  executes  test  directives 
pertaining  to  low  temperature  operations. 

The  office  of  the  executive  director  of 
the  board,  located  at  Orlando,  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  board  func¬ 
tions.  The  key  assignments — tactics,  or¬ 
ganization,  equipment,  aircraft,  armament 
and  ordnance,  and  communications — are 
■held  by  officers  with  combat  experience, 
who  are  experts  in  their  particular  fields. 

As  a  matter  of  operating  procedure,  all 
projects  requiring  action  by  the  board 
should  be  addressed  initially  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  Army  Air  Forces.  The 
board  then  operates  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Opera¬ 
tions,  Commitments  and  Requirements, 
who  reviews,  approves  and  implements  its 
projects  and  findings. 

In  many  cases  experienced  key  per¬ 
sonnel  returning  from  theatres  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  assigned  briefly  to  the  Tactical 
Center  for  duty  with  the  board.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  channel  for  current  combat  in¬ 
formation  and  tactics. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  L.  Eubank 
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The  findings  of  the  board  are  reflected 
in  the  equipment  the  AAF  soldier  uses, 
the  clothing  he  wears,  the  food  he  eats, 
the  kind  of  war  he  fights.  It  is  this 
agency's  job  to  see  that,  in  all  these  cate¬ 
gories  and  more,  he  is  the  world's  best  air 
soldier. 


THE  GADGET  DID  THE  TRICK 

By  Lieut.  CeL  William  R.  Stark 

Operations  Officer,  AAF  Headquarters,  India-Burma  Sector 


Most  pilots  are  skeptical  of  new  gad¬ 
gets,  particularly  those  that  take  the 
controls  out  of  their  hands.  Barely  three 
years  ago  when  anyone  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  gadget  could  handle  the  con¬ 
trols  and  fly  a  better  bombing  run  than 
the  pilot,  despite  heavy  bursts  of  flak  and 
attacks  by  enemy  fighters,  any  man  with 
the  wings  would  declare  indignantly  that 
no  mechanical  robot  was  going  to  fly  his 
plane  when  the  going  got  tough.  After 
all,  what’s  a  pilot  for? 

That  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  in  our 
group  when  we  arrived  in  India  in  the 
summer  of  1942  with  automatic  gadgets 
on  our  B-24s.  The  devices,  new  Auto¬ 
matic  Flight  Control  Equipment  known 
as  auto-pilots,  not  only  were  supposed  to 
fly  us  to  and  from  the  target  but  on  the 
bombing  approach  and  the  actual  run  over 
the  objective  as  well.  With  such  heavily 
defended  areas  as  Rangoon,  Bangkok  and 
Mandalay  for  our  targets,  we  were  afraid 
to  entrust  the  success  of  our  missions  to 
this  mechanical  robot. 

Although  we  frequently  played  around 
with  the  auto-pilot  to  see  what  it  could 
do,  we  didn’t  seriously  contemplate  using 
it  on  operational  missions.  Some  of  our 
new  pilots  had  heard  about  the  mechani¬ 
cal  brain  before  they  left  the  States,  but 
none  of  the  flight  school  instructors  had 
urged  the  use  of  it  at  that  time.  Although 
many  of  our  men  had  flown  on  the  older 
type  AFCE  before,  others  had  never  been 
in  a  plane  with  it.  Besides,  our  main¬ 
tenance  crews  had  their  hands  full  keep¬ 
ing  our  few  planes  flying  their  regular 
missions.  None  of  the  ground  mechanics 


had  been  trained  to  repair  or  maintain 
the  auto-pilot  because  it  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  after  the  completion  of  their  tech¬ 
nical  training  courses.  And  they  didn’t 
have  the  time  to  teach  themselves  while 
we  were  flying  operational  missions. 

By  October,  1942,  after  flying  some 
special  missions,  our  group  was  bombing 
targets  in  Burma  about  once  a  week. 
These  were  carried  out  exclusively  by 
manual  control  of  the  plane,  and  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  us  to  change 
our  methods  of  flying  at  such  a  late  date. 

Then,  one  day,  a  civilian  in  an  officer’s 
uniform  dropped  in  at  group  headquar- 

How  the  heavy  bomber  boys 
in  India  learned  to  rely  on 
their  auto-pilots  for  preci¬ 
sion  bombing  after  many 
months  as  non-believers. 

ters  with  the  announced  intention  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  us.  His  name  was  Ted  Frystak 
and  on  each  shoulder  were  the  words 
"Tech  Representative”  instead  of  official 
rank  insignia.  He  was  a  representative  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  auto-pilot  and  his 
mission  was  to  assist  us  by  keeping  the 
equipment  in  A-l  condition — an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  task  since  we  had  never 
used  it  anyway. 

We  didn’t  know  Ted  Frystak  then,  but 
before  nine  months  had  passed  we  knew 
him  well.  By  the  spring  of  1943  he  had 
enabled  us  to  fly  practically  all  of  our 
missions  and  about  85  percent  of  our 
bombing  approaches  and  target  runs  on 


the  auto-pilot.  Not  only  did  his  work  en¬ 
able  us  to  improve  bombing  accuracy  from 
25  to  50  percent,  but  it  also  possibly 
saved  the  lives  of  some  of  our  crews. 

Frystak’s  first  job  was  to  sell  pilots  and 
bombardiers  on  use  of  this  type  of  AFCE. 
He  started  with  the  primary  lesson,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  dual  function  of  the  auto¬ 
pilot.  It  could  fly  the  plane  in  any  atti¬ 
tude,  level,  banking,  climbing  and  de¬ 
scending.  Through  coordination  with  the 
bombsight  we  were  using,  it  could  keep 
the  plane  on  a  true  bombing  run  over  the 
target,  truer  than  could  be  flown  manually 
by  a  pilot.  It  was  the  latter  claim  that  we 
doubted,  due  partly  to  lack  of  spare  parts 
for  perfect  maintenance,  but  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  so  we  reserved  our  final 
judgment  until  later. 

Arrangements  for  Frystak  to  hold 
classes  with  our  maintenance  men,  our 
bombardiers  and  our  pilots  were  made  by 
Col.  Conrad  Necrason,  group  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  the  squadron  COs.  Even  \ 
Maj.  Wesley  Werner,  one  of  the  best  , 
pilots  ever  to  fly  heavy  bombers  in  India 
and  the  one  pilot  in  a  thousand  who  was 
able  to  fly  a  perfect  bombing  run  ninety 
percent  of  the  time,  recognized  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  new  auto-pilot  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  training  of  his  squadron 
personnel  in  the  proper  use  of  it.  (Shot  ■ 
down  over  Burma  in  November,  Major 
Werner  had  flown  more  than  500  combat 
hours  when  he  led  his  squadron  out  on 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  mission.  He  is 
officially  listed  as  "missing  in  action.” —  • 
Ed.)  All  of  us  believed  we  should  know 
what  the  equipment  was  and  how  it  • 


THE  auto-pilot  is  an  electro-mechanical 
robot  which  automatically  flies  the  airplane 
in  straight-and-level  flight  or  maneuvers  it 
in  response  to  fingertip  controls  operated 
by  the  pilot  or  bombardier.  It  consists  of 
various  separate  units  electrically  intercon¬ 
nected  to  operate  as  a  system. 

If  an  airplane,  flying  straight  and  level 
with  the  auto-pilot  in  operation,  is  sud¬ 
denly  turned  by  a  crosswind,  the  gyro- 
operated  directional  stabilizer  detects  the 
deviation  and  moves  a  directional  panel  to 
get  the  plane  back  on  course.  Similarly, 
automatic  corrections  are  made  if  the  nose 
of  the  airplane  drops  or  if  one  wing  drops. 

With  this  equipment,  the  bombardier  ac¬ 
tually  operates  the  plane  on  a  bombing 
run.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  our  aircraft,  because  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire  is  directly 


related  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  bomb¬ 
ing  run.  Single  aircraft  have  made  ap¬ 
proaches  with  runs  of  only  eight  seconds. 

The  greatest  contribution,  of  course,  is 
improved  accuracy  of  bombing.  It  has  been 
determined  that  application  of  the  AFCE 
principle  reduces  the  mean  error  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  This  means  that  if  the  mean  error  is 
cut  from  1,000  to  500  feet,  the  effect  of  the 
bombing  is  quadrupled.  It  follows  that  nine 
planes  can  do  the  work  of  thirty-six.  It  fol¬ 
lows  also  that  return  trips  over  the  target 
are  cut  to  a  minimum,  fewer  lives  are 
risked,  less  effort  is  expended,  and  less 
equipment  is  needed  to  accomplish  a  mission. 

AFCE  dates  back  to  1926.  Early  in  this 
war,  largely  because  of  rapid  modifications 
of  our  bombardment  aircraft,  operational 
difficulties  with  AFCE  became  apparent. 
Through  experimentation,  done  with  the 


cooperation  of  experienced  bombardment 
officers  and  manufacturing  specialists,  the 
major  difficulties  were  overcome. 

The  proof  of  AFCE  now  is  abundant.  On 
many  fronts  it  is  being  used  by  every 
bomber  formation  going  over  a  target. 
Pilots,  skeptical  at  first,  now  use  AFCE  on 
bombing  runs  as  well  as  on  long  hauls  to 
and  from  the  target. 

Along  with  other  developments  have  come 
new  methods  of  computing  drift,  dropping 
angle  and  length  of  run,  plus  new  methods 
of  using  the  computer  to  obtain  figures 
quickly  for  any  given  heading. 

The  author  of  the  above  article  was 
squadron  commander  and  group  executive 
of  one  of  the  first  B-24  units  to  operate 
from  India.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
successful  application  of  the  newest  AFCE 
to  precision  bombing  missions  over  Burma. 
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Using  auto-pilot  equipment  at  16,000  feet,  B-24s  of  the  1 0th  Air  Force  begin  their  run  (left)  on  a  Jap  head¬ 
quarters  area  somewhere  in  Burma.  A  few  minutes  later,  smoke  and  debris  billow  from  the  targets  (right). 


should  be  operated,  regardless  of  whether 
we  ever  used  it  on  operational  missions. 

Since  we  had  several  days  between  each 
mission  during  the  fall  months,  Frystak 
and  Joe  Wascavage,  another  technical 
representative,  had  plenty  of  time  to  help 
solve  our  maintenance  problem  while  sell¬ 
ing  us  on  the  merits  of  the  device.  Few 
of  the  pilots  objected  to  the  idea  of  using 
the  auto-pilot  as  a  relief  pilot  on  their 
long  flights  to  and  from  the  target,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  weather  was  rough. 

The  men  quickly  learned  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trimming  up  their  ship  properly 
before  flipping  on  the  control  switches, 
and  before  long  they  were  beginning  to 
fly  on  the  auto-pilot,  discovering  that 
after  unusually  long  missions  (longest  run 
was  to  Bangkok  and  return,  1 6y2  hours, 
2,700  miles)  they  were  far  less  fatigued 
than  when  they  had  flown  the  same  mis¬ 
sions  on  manual  control. 

Frystak  had  won  the  first  round  with 
the  pilots  by  doing  them  a  favor.  He  had 
shown  them  how,  through  the  use  of  the 
auto-pilot,  they  could  fly  without  exhaust¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  controls. 

Round  two  also  was  easily  won,  with 
the  aggressive  assistance  of  Maj.  John 
Suggs,  group  engineering  officer.  Main¬ 
tenance  men  began  to  pry  into  the  auto¬ 
pilot  to  learn  what  made  it  tick  and  what 
could  keep  it  from  ticking.  When  their 
pilots  began  to  rely  on  the  auto-pilot  on 
their  long  flights,  the  device  had  to  be 
perfectly  sychronized  or  some  crew  chief 
would  get  hell  from  the  pilot  for  not 
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doing  his  job.  Then  came  round  three,  use 
of  the  auto-pilot  on  the  target  approach 
and  on  the  bombing  run.  By  this  time 
pilots  had  grasped  the  fundamentals  of 
using  the  gadget  to  and  from  objectives 
but  bombardiers  still  had  to  be  taught. 
Practice  bombing  missions  were  flown 
with  four  sets  of  pilot-bombardier  teams. 
Target  area  was  a  white  bulls-eye  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  two  circles,  with  100-foot 
and  200-foot  radii.  Each  team  would 
make  several  runs  on  the  target  from 
8,000  feet,  dropping  their  practice  bombs 
and  visually  observing  the  results  while 
Frystak  stood  over  them  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  setting  up  the  auto-pilot. 

Just  as  teamwork  between  pilot  and 
bombardier  is  extremely  important  on 
manual  bombing  runs,  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  bombing  run  with  the  robot,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  pilot  to  have  the  auto-pilot 
perfectly  adjusted  before  turning  into  the 
target  for  the  run.  The  bombardier  should 
know  in  advance  how  much  drift  he  will 
have  to  compensate  for,  the  exact  altitude 
and  air  speed  the  plane  will  be  flying, 
and  the  angle  of  the  last  approach  turn 
by  the  pilot  when  he  starts  the  ship  in  on 
its  bombing  run  and  turns  the  auto-pilot 
over  to  the  bombardier  and  the  bomb- 
sight.  With  perfect  coordination  and 
teamwork,  the  bombing  run  can  be  made 
successfully  in  eight  seconds. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  most  of  our 
bombardiers  and  pilots  had  learned  how 
to  use  the  new  gadget  properly.  The  ac¬ 


curacy  of  their  practice  bombing  wa 
better  than  their  actual  bombing  over 
enemy  targets.  While  conceding  that  the 
auto-pilot  might  have  advantages  over 
manual  control  of  the  ship  for  practice 
bombing,  all  crews  agreed  that  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  enemy  installations  was  entirely 
different.  They  still  had  to  be  shown  and 
no  one  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  try 
a  raid  with  the  robot  at  the  controls. 

By  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  auto-pilot 
was  being  used  to  and  from  most  targets 
with  such  success  that  crews  felt  fresh 
enough  to  fly  more  and  more  combat  mis¬ 
sions.  If  this  had  been  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  gained,  the  device  would  have  been 
a  real  contribution  to  our  raids  against  the 
Japs.  However,  before  Frystak  returned 
to  the  States  last  November,  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  operational  successes  attributable 
largely  to  the  complete  use  of  the  auto¬ 
pilot  by  the  entire  bomb  group. 

Many  months  earlier,  when  we  had 
begun  to  run  out  of  excuses  for  not  giving 
the  gadget  a  chance  at  proving  itself  over 
enemy  targets,  our  Squadron  COs — Maj. 
Earl  R.  Tash  and  Capt.  Willard  A.  Foun¬ 
tain — started  using  it.  On  one  of  the 
first  trials,  I  was  flying  in  the  lead  ship, 
so  it  was  up  to  me  to  set  up  the  auto¬ 
pilot  and  then  turn  the  entire  control  of 
the  plane  over  to  my  bombardier  and  his 
bombsight.  The  other  planes  in  the  for¬ 
mation  relied  on  the  gadget  in  my  plane 
for  proper  course  over  the  target;  their 
only  work  was  to  sight  for  range.  We 
didn’t  run  into  any  trouble  and  our  bomb- 
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pattern  was  near-perfect  on  our  target  for 
the  day.  When  we  returned  to  base  there 
was  only  one  report  to  make,  the  gadget 
was  just  as  good  over  an  enemy  target  as 
over  a  practice  bombing  range  when  the 
equipment  is  set  up  properly. 

The  ice  was  broken  and  the  majority 
of  our  pilots  began  to  use  the  auto-pilot 
on  their  bombing  runs  as  well  as  on  their 
long  hauls  to  and  from  the  target.  On  a 
later  raid  over  Bangkok,  Maj.  Harry  Wat¬ 
kins  led  his  squadron  through  to  the 
target  despite  bad  weather  and  bombed  it 
successfully.  The  mission  lasted  16  hours 
and  30  minutes  and  the  major  flew  1 6 
hours  and  10  minutes  of  the  time  on  the 
auto-pilot.  The  20  minutes  of  manual  con¬ 
trol  were  used  in  taking  off  and  landing. 

Successful  use  of  the  device  on  com¬ 
plete  missions  was  a  gift  from  the  gods 
for  the  navigators.  Nowadays,  if  the  pilot 
starts  to  fly  his  ship  manually,  he  usually 
will  hear  a  loud  gripe  over  the  inter¬ 
phone  from  the  navigator  in  short  order: 
"Throw  it  back  on  the  auto-pilot  so  we 


knobs  and  the  plane  went  into  a  turning 
bank  and  headed  for  home  with  the  other 
planes  trailing  in  perfect  formation  be¬ 
hind — a  formation  that  proved  to  be  a 
protective  cover  for  the  wounded  ship. 
Had  the  plane  not  been  on  auto-p'ilot,  it 
probably  would  have  fallen  out  of  forma¬ 
tion  and  been  easy  prey  for  the  Zeros. 

In  other  instances,  some  of  the  control 
cables  have  been  shot  away  but  the  auto¬ 
pilot  controls  have  remained  intact  and 
flown  the  plane  back  to  base.  Frequently 
the  auto-pilot  "takes  over’’  while  the  men 
in  the  cockpit  render  first-aid  to  battle 
wounds  of  other  crew  members. 

While  our  heavy  bomb  group  was 
proving  the  value  of  the  auto-pilot, 
further  improvements  in  its  operation  had 
been  developed  in  the  States.  These  we 
learned  about  when  some  of  the  men 
responsible  for  the  new  modification  ar¬ 
rived  from  Headquarters  in  Washington. 

Frystak  took  the  blueprints  and  went 
to  work  on  all  of  our  auto-pilots.  He  and 
the  mechanics  really  "sweated  out”  the 


thing  else,  Smith  would  ride  along  and 
give  his  team  a  course  of  instruction  on 
the  way.  Then,  on  the  return  trip,  there 
was  a  target  which  proved  to  be  excellent 
for  practice  bombing.  It  was  a  Jap  air 
base  and  supply  center.  The  crews  would 
set  up  their  auto-pilot  and  unload  a  couple 
of  bombs  on  the  Japs,  then  circle  around 
to  see  how  they  were  progressing  in  their 
instruction  course.  Fortunately,  the  base 
seldom  offered  serious  resistance,  for  it 
would  have  deprived  a  lot  of  crews  of  th'e 
14th  Air  Force  from  making  practice 
bombing  runs  on  the  auto-pilot. 

Because  the  crews  that  were  sent  to 
China  had  trained  with  the  auto-pilot  in 
the  States,  they  started  using  it  immedi¬ 
ately  on  all  missions  and  most  of  their 
bombing  runs. 

With  enemy  targets  in  Burma  and  occu¬ 
pied  China  as  small  as  they  are — such  as 
bridges  only  eight  feet  wide,  single-track 
railway  viaducts  in  the  mountains,  mer-  [ 
chant  ships  and  river  barges — our  bomb¬ 
ing  has  to  be  good  in  the  CBI  theatre  of 
operations.  A  perfect  pattern  of  bombs 
many  times  had  blanketed  a  target  but  not 
destroyed  it.  Such  freakish  bombings  are 
discouraging  to  crews  but  the  men  always 
have  persevered  until  destruction  of  the 
target  has  been  confirmed.  The  legend  of 
the  Mytinge  bridge,  for  instance,  includes 
such  near-misses  as  the  passing  of  a  bomb 
through  the  trestles  without  hitting  any 
supports,  the  puncturing  of  the  flooring 
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can  keep  a  straight  course.” 

Never  without  an  answer,  the  pilot 
snaps  back:  "Just  wanted  to  see  if  you 
were  awake.”  And  both  enjoy  the  free 
ride  on  AFCE. 

Even  though  the  gadget  proved  itself  to 
be  almost-human,  it  can’t  be  made  to  see 
or  to  think.  Control  knobs  have  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  flight  to  compensate  for  chang¬ 
ing  wind,  fuel  consumption  and  other 
variables.  The  bombardier  also  has  to  be 
skillful  in  the  adjustment  of  the  knobs  on 
the  bombing  run  to  place  his  eggs  exactly 
on  target.  The  auto-pilot  can  fly  mild  eva¬ 
sive  maneuvers,  such  as  those  required  to 
avoid  enemy  anti-aircraft  and  fighter 
interceptions,  while  holding  the  bomber 
formation  together.  However,  on  after 
dark  raids  when  night  fighter  intercep¬ 
tion  gets  hot,  making  violent  evasive  man¬ 
euvers  necessary,  the  pilot  takes  over  and 
puts  the  plane  through  aerobatics  that  the 
auto-pilot  never  could  accomplish. 

There  have  been  instances  when  the 
auto-pilot  has  saved  the  crew  of  a  ship. 
While  on  a  bombing  run  over  Burma,  the 
formation  leader  was  attacked  by  Zeros 
and  an  explosive  shell  burst  in  the  cock¬ 
pit,  temporarily  knocking  out  both  pilot 
and  co-pilot.  The  rest  of  the  formation 
was  flying  course  set  by  the  leader.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  lead  plane  was  under  control 
of  the  auto-pilot  so,  when  a  quick-think¬ 
ing  crew  member  saw  both  pilots  were 
unable  to  change  course,  he  twisted  the 
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modification  under  a  broiling  sun  that 
ran  temperatures  up  to  140  degrees  in  the 
planes.  Within  a  short  time,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  had  been  incorporated  in  all  our  air¬ 
craft  and  from  that  time  on  we  began  the 
intensive  flying — even  through  the  1943 
monsoon  season — for  which  this  10th  Air 
Force  heavy  bomb  group  is  now  famous. 

With  the  Washington  officials  came  an¬ 
other  technical  representative,  George 
Smith,  who  continued  his  trip  into  China 
to  assist  the  new  heavy  bomb  squadrons 
of  the  14th  Air  Force.  Smith  didn't  have 
a  practice  bombing  range  and  the  squad¬ 
rons  he  worked  with  didn’t  have  any 
spare  gasoline  or  bombs,  for  in  China 
every  drop  of  gasoline  and  every  ounce 
of  powder  is  expended  on  the  enemy. 
Transportation  of  supplies  to  these  AAF 
bases  is  too  difficult  to  permit  waste  of 
anything  on  practice.  Smith,  nevertheless, 
found  a  way  to  run  practice  missions  with 
his  pilot-bombardier  teams. 

Every  time  one  of  the  planes  flew  to 
India  for  bombs,  gasoline,  food  or  any¬ 


by  another  bomb,  and  the  complete  oblit¬ 
eration  of  the  bridge  by  smoke  and  water 
from  a  perfect  pattern  of  bomb  explo¬ 
sions — yet  the  bridge  still  stood.  It  was 
knocked  out  temporarily  several  times, 
probably  permanently  in  September.  An¬ 
other  extremely  difficult  target  has  been  a 
railway  trestlework  hugging  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountain.  Time  after  time,  the 
bombs  have  dropped  in  a  concentrated 
area  apparently  on  target  yet  pictures  later 
have  revealed  the  structure  to  be  un¬ 
damaged  because  of  the  mountain  shield 
and  the  open  trestle-work  through  which 
bombs  pass  harmlessly. 

With  the  necessity  of  flying  perfect 
bombing  runs  to  hit  these  small  targets, 
our  pilots  rapidly  perfected  a  coordinated 
use  of  the  auto-pilot  until  most  missions 
now  are  being  flown  on  the  device,  mis¬ 
sions  that  have  almost  literally  dropped 
bombs  in  "pickle  barrels”- — -precision 
bombing  missions  that  have  built  up  a 
wide  reputation  for  the  heavy  bombers  of 
the  10th  and  1 4th  Air  Forces. 
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Notes  from  the  Air  Surgeon's  Office: 
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When  to  Use  the 

‘BENZEDRINE  ALERT’ 


★  ★ 


★ 


“YV’TAKE  up,  Joe,  we’re  almost  home.” 

W  It’s  the  co-pilot,  talking  over 
the  interphone  system.  After  a  moment 
of  silence  the  reply  comes: 

"Yeah,  OK — but  I  can’t  keep  my  eyes 
open.” 

Joe  may  be  the  tail  gunner  of  a  B-24 
returning  from  a  block-busting  raid  on 
Berlin.  Or  Joe  may  be  the  pilot  of  a 
night  patrol  plane  over  the  North  At¬ 
lantic. 

Joe,  the  gunner,  got  quite  a  workout 
with  the  FW-190s  and,  now  that  the 
shooting  seems  to  be  over,  he  can’t  help 
dozing  at  the  trigger.  An  enemy  fighter 
could  sneak  up  and  roost  on  his  sights 
before  he  could  aim  a  shot. 

Joe,  the  pilot,  has  had  a  tough  four¬ 
teen  hours  of  sea  roving.  A  low  ceiling 
has  forced  the  plane  down  to  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  waves,  yet  he  can’t  keep  from 
nodding.  "Disappeared  without  trace”  is 
the  way  the  report  might  read. 

Both  Joes  are  so  dead  tired  that  no 
amount  of  will  power  can  keep  them 
alert — as  alert  and  cagey  as  they  were 
when  they  took  off  on  their  mission  many 
hours  before.  They  have  won  all  the  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  successful  completion  of  a  mis¬ 
sion — against  weather,  against  darkness, 
against  high  altitude,  against  the  enemy — 
all  the  battles  but  one:  they  are  losing  the 
battle  against  sleep. 

That  battle  can  be  won,  too — with 
benzedrine. 

As  the  result  of  extensive  laboratory 
and  field  investigation  of  the  value  and 
limitations  of  benzedrine,  also  known  as 
amphetamine,  it  has  been  determined  offi¬ 
cially  that  this  drug  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  any  available  in  temporarily  post¬ 
poning  sleep  when  the  desire  for  sleep 
endangers  the  security  of  a  mission. 

The  responsibility  for  the  tactical  use 
of  benzedrine  rests  with  the  commanding 
officer,  who  must  decide  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands  it.  Distribution  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  benzedrine,  however,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  medical  officer. 
When  it  should  be  used,  how  much  is 
needed  and  what  the  effects  will  be  are 


matters  of  interest  to  every  member  of  a 
tactical  organization. 

A  definite  understanding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  use  of  benzedrine  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  disgrace  into  which 
the  drug  fell  a  few  years  ago  following 
the  abuse  of  its  anti-sleep  properties. 

The  benzedrine  molecule  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1930  in  the  search  for  drugs  hav¬ 
ing  nerve-stimulating  properties  similar  to 
those  of  epinephrine,  more  commonly 
known  as  adrenalin.  Benzedrine  (pro¬ 
nounced  BEN-zuh-dreen)  was  found  to 
have  the  ability  to  reduce  the  size  of  blood 
vessels  for  short  periods.  This  shrinking 
property  made  it  popular  as  a  nasal  inhala¬ 
tion  for  relieving  the  stuffiness  of  head 
colds.  Whereas  adrenalin  acts  on  the 
nerves  controlling  the  automatic  functions 
of  the  body,  benzedrine  proved  to  be  a 
stimulant  to  the  brain,  particularly  the 
outer  layers  which  form  the  center  of  the 
intellect.  The  effects  were  like  those  of  the 
caffeine  in  coffee,  but  more  marked. 

The  drug  was  publicized  as  a  means  of 
dissipating  mental  fog  due  to  sleepiness 
and  soon  college  students  were  using 
benzedrine  "pep  pills”  during  cramming 
sessions  and  final  examinations  to  ward 
off  sleep  and  clear  their  minds.  Instances 
of  excessive  use  caused  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  in  1940  to  issue 
a  warning  against  the  use  of  benezedrine 
for  the  prevention  of  sleepiness  except 
under  medical  direction.  Indiscriminate, 
unsupervised  use  not  only  exposed  the 
individual  to  the  danger  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  but  also  violated  the  medical 
axiom  that  interference  with  the  body’s 
normal  functions  is  a  liability  to  good 
health.  Sleep  is  one  of  these  functions. 
It  is  a  physiological  necessity  which  needs 
no  proof  to  anyone  who  has  attempted  to 
go  without  it. 

In  peacetime,  our  desire  to  go  to  bed 
when  we  become  tired  seldom  presents  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  work 
or,  carried  further,  rarely  jeopardizes  our 
survival.  In  time  of  war,  however,  com¬ 


bat  conditions  frequently  require  men  to 
remain  on  active  duty  long  after  the  de¬ 
sire  for  sleep  tends  to  overpower  the  de¬ 
mand  for  wakefulness. 

The  importance  of  the  "sleep  crisis” 
may  be  appreciated  if  one  remembers  that 
military  success  depends  not  only  upon 
the  arrival  of  enough  men  and  equipment 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  but 
also  upon  their  continuation  in  action  the 
right  length  of  time.  To  win  a  battle,  in 
other  words,  striking  power  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  staying  power. 

Under  ideal  conditions  staying  power  is 
obtained  by  the  replacement  of  tired  men 
with  rested  reserves.  The  commanding 
officer  will  recognize  that  both  military 
and  humanitarian  considerations  necessi¬ 
tate  conservation  of  manpower.  Despite 
the  extended  mechanization  of  modern 
warfare  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  the 
physical  and  mental  endurance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  fighting  men  must  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  military  history,  the  deciding 
factor  in  many  engagements. 

While  stamina  varies  greatly  from  one 
man  to  another,  no  man  can  work,  think 
or  fight  well  for  more  than  a  relatively 
few  hours  before  his  performance  drops 
below  par  and  his  nerves  and  muscles 
seek  to  rejuvenate  themselves  in  sleep. 
When  this  point  of  exhaustion  is  reached 
in  the  midst  of  a  military  mission  medi¬ 
cinal  interference  with  the  desire  to  sleep 
loses  its  objectionable  qualities.  Rather, 
the  use  of  benzedrine  fortification  in  such 
an  emergency  becomes  a  great  boon:  one 
pill  may  be  worth  a  B-17  and  crew  of  ten 
when  the  man  who  is  flying  it  can  no 
longer  stay  awake. 

The  effect  of  benzedrine  upon  a  person 
ready  to  fall  asleep  is  to  restore  his  alert¬ 
ness  and  produce  a  sense  of  well-being 
and  confidence  without  impairment  of 
judgment.  The  drug  is  of  no  value  to  well 
rested  or  moderately  tired  individuals.  In 
fact,  its  benefits  appear  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  fatigue. 

The  amount  of  benzedrine  required  to 
prevent  sleep  where  the  fatigue  is  largely 
mental,  as  in  the  case  of  pilots,  is  smaller 
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than  that  needed  by  men  doing  heavy 
physical  work.  A  single  dose  should  not 
exceed  five  milligrams  to  relieve  mental 
weariness,  or  ten  milligrams  for  physical 
fatigue.  In  both  instances,  the  drug  should 
be  taken  only  when  the  tired  feeling  be¬ 
comes  excessive.  Thus,  the  man  facing  the 
"sleep  crisis”  achieves  the  maximum  in¬ 
tensity  and  duration  of  stimulation. 

The  ten-milligram  dose  should  not  be 
repeated  more  often  than  every  six  hours, 
but  the  five-milligram  dose  may  be  re¬ 
peated  every  three  hours.  The  safe  limit 
of  total  dosage  is  thirty  milligrams  in  any 
one  week. 

This  amount,  if  consumed  in  the  course 
of  one  mission,  will  permit  about  thirty 
hours  of  continuous  effective  action  pro¬ 
vided  the  men  begin  fresh  and  take  the 
first  benzedrine  ration  after  three  or  more 
hours  of  activity.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
use  the  drug  on  missions  of  less  than  six 
hours  unless  the  men  are  already  tired. 

The  drug  begins  to  take  effect  within 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  after  taking 
and  attains  its  maximum  influence  within 
sixty  to  ninety  minutes.  The  effects  slowly 
subside  over  a  period  of  five  to  eight 
hours,  depending  upon  the  subject’s  need 
for  sleep.  In  a  rested  man,  a  single  dose 
may  postpone  sleep  for  eight  to  twelve 
hours.  In  a  tired  man,  the  demand  for 
sleep  eventually  will  become  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  drug’s  influence. 

Since  benzedrine  does  not  provide  rest 
but  merely  conceals  the  nee’d  of  it,  sleep 
following  a  "benzedrine  alert”  preferably 
should  be  of  such  duration  that  the  accu¬ 
mulated  fatigue  is  completely  relieved.  In 
general,  benzedrine  should  be  employed 
with  the  realization  that  the  body’s  de¬ 
mand  for  sleep  will  become  urgent  in 
from  thirty  to  sixty  hours  after  the  last 
period  of  normal  rest. 

Under  unusual  circumstances  where  an 
opportunity  for  sleep  presents  itself  while 
the  drug  is  still  active,  a  mild  sedative  can 
be  given  by  the  medical  officer  to  counter¬ 
act  the  insomnia  produced. 

Benzedrine  is  not  habit-forming  in  the 
sense  that  a  tolerance  or  physical  craving 
for  the  drug  may  be  acquired.  Like  the 
morning  cup  of  coffee,  however,  the  drug 
produces  a  stimulation  so  pleasant  that 
the  problem  of  excessive  use  may  arise 
among  individuals  without  sufficient  will 
power  to  do  without  an  unneeded 
"crutch.”  For  this  reason  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  drug  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  medical  officer. 

Overdosage  in  fatigued  individuals  pro¬ 
duces  undesirable  effects  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  rested  persons  under  the 
influence  of  small  doses  of  benzedrine; 
excessive  excitement,  tenseness  or  uneasi¬ 
ness,  palpitation  and  headache.  A  nervous 
breakdown  due  to  lack  of  rest  may  follow 
continued  loading  of  the  body  with  benze¬ 
drine.  However,  if  the  drug  is  properly 
used,  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the 
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required  dose  and  an  excessive  dose.  Be¬ 
cause  a  few  persons  are  abnormally  sensi¬ 
tive  to  benzedrine  in  ordinary  amounts, 
five  milligrams  should  be  given  as  a  test 
dose  for  toxic  effects  in  advance  of  mis¬ 
sions  wherever  possible.  If  a  sensitivity 
is  found,  the  individual  should  not  use 
benzedrine  during  flight.  Such  men  will 
have  to  rely  on  coffee  to  keep  them  awake 
— if  they  can  get  it. 

A  variety  of  experiments  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  in  the  field  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  benzedrine.  In  a  series  of 
tests  in  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratory, 
Wright  Field,  a  ten-milligram  dose  of 
benzedrine  significantly  improved  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  individuals  undergoing 
long,  boresome,  routine  tasks.  This  dose 
was  recommended  for  flyers  on  long, 
routine  flights,  for  fatigue  on  return 
flights,  and  in  emergencies  where  repeated 
missions  must  be  carried  out. 

Crews  flying  night  patrols  for  periods 
ranging  from  four  to  eighteen  hours  were 
the  subjects  of  another  study.  The  investi¬ 
gator  gave  benzedrine  tablets,  in  doses  of 
ten  to  fifteen  milligrams,  and  dummy  tab¬ 
lets,  containing  chalk  and  sugar,  at  ran¬ 
dom  to  the  flyers  showing  signs  of  fatigue. 
One-third  of  those  receiving  benzedrine 
recognized  that  they  had  received  the  real 
thing  and,  judged  both  subjectively  and 
objectively,  received  marked  benefit  from 
it.  The  pilots,  co-pilots  and  navigators 
showed  the  most  need,  and  they  were 
glad  to  get  the  drug.  In  contrast,  gun¬ 
ners  who  worked  in  watches  and  custo¬ 
marily  slept  in  bunks  while  off  duty  com¬ 
plained  of  insomnia.  In  planes  where  the 
gunners  were  required  to  remain  continu¬ 
ously  on  duty,  however,  the  drug  ap¬ 
peared  to  relieve  their  boredom  and  to 
improve  vigilance.  Little  need  for  a 
stimulant  was  found  on  the  four-hour 
patrol  except  among  those  returning  from 
trips  where  gruelling  combat  or  weather 
conditions  were  encountered.  No  unde¬ 
sirable  side-or-after-effects  were  noted. 

In  another  experiment,  100  Marines 
were  kept  continuously  active  for  60  hours 
range  firing,  a  25-mile  forced  march,  a  field 
problem,  calisthenics,  close-order  drill, 
games,  fatigue  detail  and  bivouac  alerts. 
Fifty  men  received  seven  10-milligram 
tablets  of  benzedrine  at  six-hour  intervals 
following  the  first  day’s  activity.  Mean¬ 
while  the  other  fifty  were  given  dummy 
(milk  sugar)  tablets.  None  knew  what 
he  was  receiving.  Participating  officers 
concluded  that  the  benzedrine  definitely 
"pepped  up”  the  subjects,  improved  their 
morale,  reduced  sleepiness  and  increased 
confidence  in  shooting  ability.  During 
the  first  night,  when  the  forced  march  was 
made,  it  became  apparent  that  the  benze¬ 
drine  group  was  in  better  condition  than 
the  control  group.  The  latter,  however, 
demonstrated  a  psychological  benefit  from 
the  dummy  pill;  they  simply  believed  that 
the  benzedrine  group  had  received  a  more 
potent  stimulant.  In  firing  eighty  rounds 


daily  with  the  M-l  rifle,  the  benzedrine 
group  showed  a  significant  superiority  in 
the  number  of  hits  (bull’s-eyes)  and  in 
firepower  (hits  per  minute),  although 
their  total  scores  on  an  "A”  target  at  200 
yards  were  not  significantly  better  than 
the  control  group's.  It  was  observed  that 
men  receiving  benzedrine  tended  to  lead 
the  march,  take  their  sore  feet  and  blisters 
more  lightly,  and  to  remain  wide  awake 
during  "breaks,”  whereas  members  of  the 
control  group  were  inclined  to  indiffer¬ 
ence.  No  harmful  effects  from  benzedrine 
were  noted.  The  subjects  had  no  difficulty 
in  sleeping  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  use,  effects,  dosage  and  limitations 
of  benzedrine  were  described  for  the 
medical  officer  in  War  Department  Cir¬ 
cular  Letter  No.  58,  issued  by  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  on  23  February  1943. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  The  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  on  7  August  1943,  the 
commands  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces 
were  informed  that  "The  large  scale  use 
of  benzedrine  is  essentially  a  command 
decision.” 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  commanding 
officers,”  the  letter  stated,  "that  personnel 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  this  drug  and 
that  it  is  administered  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  medical  officers.” 

Ground  conditions  under  which  benze¬ 
drine  might  be  utilized  were  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  task  problems  continuing  from  18 
to  36  hours  without  opportunity  for 
sleep;  all-day  combat  problems  followed 
by  guard  or  alert  duty  through  the  next 
night  or  day;  missions  carried  out  by  iso¬ 
lated  parachute  troops  or  soldiers  over  a 
period  of  48  to  60  hours;  night  patrols 
involving  missions  of  not  more  than  12 
hours;  truck-driving  requiring  day-and- 
night  duty  or  continuous  driving  for  eight 
to  ten  hours. 

Studies  have  provided  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  benzedrine  has  a  definite  mili¬ 
tary  use  as  a  temporary  sleep  preventative. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  to  AAF  com¬ 
manding  officers  for  use  among  personnel 
on  tactical  missions  involving  losses  of 
sleep. 

Regulation  of  distribution  and  admin¬ 
istration  should  remain  under  Medical 
Corps  direction  to  prevent  misuse  or 
abuse,  either  by  officers  or  enlisted  men. 
The  large  scale  use  of  benzedrine  should 
be  attempted  by  the  tactical  officer  only 
after  consultation  with  a  medical  officer. 

Both  the  commanding  officer  and  his 
men  must  understand  that  benzedrine  will 
not  produce  supermen.  It  merely  post¬ 
pones  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
the  body’s  pressing  demands  for  rest.  The 
drug  is  not  a  substitute  for  sleep,  and  its 
practical  value  will  be  defeated  if  the 
individual  using  it  is  denied  proper  rest 
following  a  "benzedrine  alert.”  Properly 
employed,  it  will  give  an  army  a  few  extra 
man-hours  of  fighting  at  the  time  they  are 
most  needed. 
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the  river,  however,  Allied  bombers  turned  there  too. 
Japanese  shipping  losses  have  become  so  heavy  that 
they  are  obliged  to  ship  only  during  the  night.  In 
the  daytime,  the  Nips  camouflage  their  river  boats  to 
blend  with  the  banks,  or  disguise  them  as  promon¬ 
tories  of  the  wooded  shoreline.  But  even  these  devices 
are  not  working  so  well,  for  low-flying  bombers  on 
regular  river  sweeps  often  detect  the  camouflaged 
boats  since  the  pilots  are  able  to  observe  the  shore  at 
an  oblique  angle.  In  this  instance,  a  cleverly  camou¬ 
flaged  river  boat,  almost  perfectly  disguised  by  a 
foliage  cover,  was  spotted  by  a  B-25  which  scored  hits 
amidships  causing  the  vessel  to  burn  and  sink. 


A  little  railway  line  which  runs  from  Myitkyina, 
in  the  upper  Irrawaddy  River  Valley,  to  Mandalay 
and  then  south  to  Rangoon,  has  been  the  Japs’  main 
supply  artery  in  Burma.  But  India-based  United 
States  and  British  bombers  have  smashed  the  termi¬ 
nal  yards  at  Rangoon,  Pyinmana,  Thazi  and  Manda¬ 
lay,  and  demolished  important  rail  bridges  at  Wuntho, 
Myitnge,  Loilaw  and  Mu.  The  poundings  have 
forced  the  Japs  to  try  shipping  much  of  their  supplies 
by  boat  on  the  Irrawaddy  River  which  parallels  the 
railroad  line.  During  the  monsoon  season  the  river 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Katha,  between 
Mandalay  and  Myitkyina.  When  the  Japs  turned  to 


When  you  are  in  North  Africa  and 
get  a  little  time  off  you  make  for 
Algiers.  By  hook  or  crook,  by  plane  or 
truck  or  even  your  own  two  delicate  feet, 
you  get  to  Algiers.  There,  your  spies  tell 
you,  is  where  the  stuff  really  is ;  that’s 
where  things  are  going  on;  that’s  where 
the  big  boys  hang  out;  that’s  where  the 
babes  are;  that’s  where  the  market  is 
really  black. 

You’re  in  for  some  surprises. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  thing  you 
have  to  remember  about  Algiers.  It  never 
snows.  Just  why  this  is  so,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  figure  out.  God  knows,  it’s 
cold  enough.  You  are  going  to  shiver 
while  enjoying  your  leave. 

With  that  in  mind,  you  might  as  well 
be  sensible  and  stay  in  bed  all  morning. 
There’s  nothing  to  do,  anyway,  if  you  get 
up.  If  you  have  friends  in  town  they’ll  be 
working;  the  movies  aren’t  open,  neither 
are  the  cafes;  about  all  you  can  do  is  sit 
around  a  canteen  and  read  six-month-old 
magazines.  So  stay  in  bed. 

When  you  do  get  up  the  thing  that 
will  surprise  you  most  about  Algiers  is 
how  big  it  is.  The  place  goes  on  forever 
- — and  this  is  brought  home  to  you  by  the 
fact  that  if  you  want  to  get  anywhere  you 
have  to  walk.  There  are  no  taxis- — well, 
maybe  one  or  two — and  the  streetcars  are 
off  limits  for  soldiers.  Civilians  must  have 
a  few  breaks. 

You  push  around  the  streets  on  foot — 
and  push  is  the  word.  The  other  night 
the  German  radio  from  Paris  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Algiers.  An  abandoned  city, 
it  reported.  "The  streetcars  don’t  run,  the 
restaurants  and  shops  are  closed,  the 
streets  are  deserted.”  So  said  the  Hun. 

But  just  ask  the  GI  who  has  tried  to 
cross  a  Rue.  New  York  in  those  old 
golden  days  when  there  was  plenty  of 
Esso  was  never  like  this.  Every  kind  of 
truck,  reconnaissance  car,  staff  car  and 


jeep,  captured  volkeswagons,  lumbering 
8th  Army  trucks  with  desert  camouflage, 
ambulances.  Navy  station  wagons  (yes, 
Navy  station  wagons)  and  French  civilian 
cars — a  lot  of  them  run  by  what  look  like 
old-fashioned  waterheaters. 

And  the  people.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
French,  British,  American,  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  uniform.  The  British  in  their 
smart,  practical  battle  dresses,  decorated 
with  all  manner  of  warlike  insignia  and 
flashes;  the  GI,  well  certainly  you  know 
what  a  GI  looks  like  by  now ;  the  French, 
also  in  GI  uniforms,  except  the  ones  who 
wear  great  red  or  blue  or  yellow  capes. 
And  all  the  native  troops.  Goums  you 
call  them.  Any  uniform  you  don’t  recog¬ 
nize  you  call  a  Goum.  Of  course,  there 
are  still  all  the  civilian  types  who  fill  up 
the  town  pretty  well  in  the  first  place. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  veiled  Arab 
women. 

Even  at  this  late  date  a  word  might 
well  be  spoken  about  the  veiled — and. 
barefoot — Arab  women.  They  are  a  hardy 
race.  On  a  day  when  any  sensible  GI 
has  on  two  pairs  of  socks,  Mademoiselle 
Arabe  goes  plodding  along  the  icy  streets 
in  her  pinkies.  Maybe  she  has  a  cold  in 
the  head — but  that’s  something  the  eyes 
of  western  man  are  not  permitted  to  see. 

It’s  that  veil. 

Mysterious  and  romantic  it  sounds  and 
all  that — from  a  safe  distance, — say  Jef¬ 
ferson  Barracks,  Mo.  But  up  close  .  .  . 
well  you  can  bet  that  veil  hasn’t  been 
washed  since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

What  a  spot  this  place  would  be  for 
one  of  those  American  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  One  of  those  soap  ad  cartoons. 
You  know.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  picture  the  little  Arab  boy, 
sad-faced,  is  hanging  around  the  kitchen 
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while  his  mother  cooks  up  a  fine  meal 
she  has  found  in  the  garbage  can  outside 
American  Officers’  Mess.  "What  ails  thee,  i 
Mohamet?”  she  says.  "Why  don’t  thee  go 
out  and  shine  shoes  like  the  other  boys?”  j 

In  the  second  picture  the  little  Arab 
boy — and  Mohamet  is  his  name,  no  kid¬ 
ding — says,  "Gee,  mom,  all  the  fellows 
say  your  veil  is  tattle  tale  gray.  .  .  .” 

In  the  third  picture  we  have  mom  in 
the  privacy  of  the  harem  taking  off  the 
veil  and  giving  it  a  good  look.  "By 
Allah,”  she  says,  "the  kid's  right.” 

Then  we  have  a  long  series  of  pictures 
where  mom  goes  into  the  market  place  ; 
and  haggles  for  a  bar  of  Fels  Naptha. 
Then  she  goes  and  sells  it  to  any  American 
soldier  for  three  times  what  she  paid  for  it. 

Wait.  We  got  back  into  real  life  for  a 
minute  there.  Home  goes  mom  with  her 
soap,  off  comes  the  veil,  and  to  the  music 
of  a  gay  old  Arabian  beheading  song  the  ■ 
veil  is  washed  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water. 
(Pretending  there  was  hot  water  in 
Algiers  would  be  going  a  little  too  far.) 

The  last  picture  shows  Mohamet,  happy 
again,  dancing  around  with  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  who  let  him  have  first  chance  on  all 
the  shoe  shine  jobs — boy,  is  this  fiction — 
and  mom,  looking  ten  years  younger,  and 
a  lot  more  sanitary,  watching  from  the 
balcony.  And  just  to  make  the  whole 
thing  really  absurd,  the  sun  is  shining. 

How  we  Americans  falsify  the  actual 
.  .  .  but  boy,  how  we  sell  soap. 

Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  get 
hungry.  You  have  been  in  North  Africa 
long  enough  to  know  that  no  matter 
where  you  go  you  are  not  going  to  find 
any  Southern  fried  chicken  and  apple  pie, 
so  you  go  hunting  around  for  a  little 
place  on  a  back  street  where  one  of  your 
spies  told  you  they  have  beefsteaks  and 
eggs.  You  go  in  and  hint  around  in  your 
excellent  French  (which  consists  of  Eng- 1 
lish  spoken  very  loudly).  You  discover 
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Those  dreams  of  babes  and  romance  in  Algiers  will 
vanish  into  smelly  air  when  you  tour  the  grounds. 


your  spy  was  a  damned  liar.  Finally,  you 
eat  what  you  get  in  any  cafe  on  any  street. 

You’ll  get  soup,  tasting  suspiciously  as 
if  meat  had  been  in  at  one  time  or  other, 
then  a  salad  of  tomatoes  and  lettuce, 
which  the  medical  officers  have  told  you 
to  eat  under  no  circumstances,  then  some 
kind  of  stew,  or  maybe,  if  you’re  lucky, 
some  lamb,  probably  a  vegetable,  lots  of 
hard,  brown  French  bread,  a  bottle  of 
wine  and,  for  dessert,  tan¬ 
gerines.  No  matter  what  else 
they  don’t  have  in  North 
Africa,  they  have  plenty  of 
tangerines. 

Well,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
as  good  as  the  food  you  get  at 
your  mess,  but  it’s  a  change, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  stand  in 
line.  If,  in  the  afternoon,  you 
get  hungry — and  you  probably 
will — you  can  stop  in  for  some¬ 
thing  at  the  Red  Cross.  That’s  a 
fine  institution,  the  Red  Cross. 

It’s  the  only  place  in  town  you 
can  always  get  something  to  eat, 
and  a  comfortable  place  to  sit 
down.  In  years  to  come  there 
shouldn’t  be  any  trouble  with 
quotas  for  the  Red  Cross  drives 
- — not  from  the  boys  who  were 
in  Italy  and  Africa. 

Let’s  say  you’re  fed.  What  to 
do?  You  can  walk  around  and 
look  at  the  war  memorials  or 
wander  through  the  stores  al¬ 
though  they  have  nothing  you 
want,  for  this  is  a  sold-out 
town;  you  can  hang  over  the 
parapet  above  the  waterfront 
and  watch  the  freighters  and 
the  battleships;  you  can  sit  in 
the  park  and  have  your  shoes 
shined  by  one  of  a  million  shoe 
shine  boys.  Or  you  can  go  to  the  movies. 

If  you  have  been  over  here  long  enough 
— say  five  years — the  movies  will  seem 
new  to  you.  Otherwise  you’ll  go  to  them 
because  it’s  raining.  At  the  moment  you 
have  your  choice  of  "The  Goldwyn 
Follies,’’  "The  Lady  Vanishes,”  Deanna 
Durbin  in  "It’s  a  Date,”  and  "Les  Com¬ 
mandos  Frappant,”  which  turns  out  to  be 
"The  Commandos  Strike  at  Dawn.”  You 
can’t  just  drop  in  on  a  movie.  They  run 
only  at  certain  hours;  the  lines  are  worse 
than  at  the  Paramount  when  Sinatra  sings, 
and  the  film  has  a  habit  of  breaking  every 


fifteen  minutes.  But  what  the  hell,  it  is 
something  to  do. 

You  can’t  write  a  GI  tourist’s  eye  view 
of  Algiers  without  mentioning  the  one 
really  famous  part  of  the  town,  but  the 
trouble  is,  the  Casbah  is  out  of  bounds — 
and  that  means  you  too,  Lieutenant. 

Of  course,  there’s  a  way  to  get  around 
everything,  even  an  MP,  and  in  Algiers 
the  way  has  been  found  by  the  most 


sensible  of  agencies,  Thomas  Cook  and 
Sons.  The  GI,  even  when  clutching  the 
warm,  tender  hand  of  his  sergeant,  is  not 
allowed  to  venture  into  those  Lamarr-hal¬ 
lowed  streets,  but  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  a  Mr.  Cook’s  guide  the  joint  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  as  harmless  as  Chinatown. 

And  cheaper.  For  thirty  francs — sixty 
cents — you  can  look  all  afternoon. 

It’s  not  all  legitimate  Casbah.  First 
you  are  forced  into  a  number  of  churches 
and  public  buildings  which  you  would 
ordinarily  avoid,  and  you  are  given  long 
lectures  on  the  tiles.  Tiles  are  a  great 


thing  in  Algiers.  No  floors  are  made  of 
anything  else;  everything  is  tiling — fancy, 
plain,  of  every  color  and  design.  The  only 
thing  you  never  find  out  is  why.  All  the 
tiling  does  is  make  your  feet  cold. 

Finally  you  get  to  the  Casbah.  And, 
brother,  it  is  not  what  you  expected. 
Maybe  if  you  lived  in  the  Casbah  for 
awhile — says  fifty  years — you  would  come 
to  love  it,  but  for  a  winter  afternoon’s 
stroll  it  is  just  a  long  walk. 

The  guide  warns  you  to  be  careful  of 
fleas  and  pickpockets,  and  he  is  not 
merely  making  idle  conversation. 

The  Casbah  is  old.  The  word 
actually  means  fort — and  there 
is  a  fort  which  is  now  a  mu¬ 
seum — but  gradually  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  designation  of  that 
part  of  North  African  cities 
where  the  Arab  population 
lives. 

There  is  nothing  in  America 
to  which  you  can  compare  the 
feeling  of  oldness  you  get  from 
the  streets  and  buildings  of  the 
Casbah.  That  filth  and  those 
smells  must  be  thousands  of 
years  old — no  mere  matter  of 
centuries  could  produce  them. 

The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  winding.  Some  of 
them  are  no  more  than  lanes 
where  two  people  can  just  walk 
abreast.  The  facades  of  the 
structures — you  can  hardly  call 
them  buildings — are  dull  and 
dirty.  Whatever  life  goes  on  in 
this  place  is  confined  to  the 
interiors  and  the  rooftops.  The 
women  work  and  chatter  on  the 
hidden  balconies,  up  in  the  sun¬ 
light  above  the  filth,  with  a 
view  of  the  busy,  handsome 
harbor.  A  street  to  an  Arab  is 
simply  a  means  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another. 

They  never  think  of  it  as  a 
promenade  in  the  sense  we  do.  Wide 
avenues  flourish  as  places  for  women  to 
see  and  be  seen,  and  the  Arab  woman  is 
hidden  behind  doors.  At  least  the  good- 
looking  ones  are. 

You’ll  see  for  sale,  spread  out  on  the 
dirty  street,  every  kind  of  article,  from 
the  greasy  rags  which  the  men  peddle  as 
clothes  to  pieces  of  mouldy  bread.  And 
the  prices  are  high. 

When  you  return  to  the  brightness  of 
the  French  part  of  Algiers,  you  get  a 
shock.  It  has  never  seemed  a  clean  city, 
but  after  the  Casbah  it  seems  spotless. 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  arc  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives • 


How  Not  to  Stop 

The  photograph  below  depicts  a  sad 
anti-climax  to  an  otherwise  nice  job  of 
handling  an  emergency. 

The  pilot  of  this  B-2 6,  finding  him¬ 
self  without  hydraulic  pressure,  brought 
his  plane  in  with  skilled  technique,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  the  air  emergency  system 
for  his  brakes  to  bring  the  plane  to  a  stop. 


Then  he  nullified  the  good  work.  Using 
the  hand  pump  he  built  the  hydraulic 
pressure  up  to  1,000  pounds,  released  the 
air  pressure,  and  started  to  taxi.  He  knew 
his  hydraulic  system  was  defective  (the 
trouble  was  later  traced  to  the  master 
brake  cylinder),  yet  he  started  and,  as 
advertised,  the  pressure  fell  off  to  zero. 
The  wall  finally  stopped  the  plane. 

COMMENT:  TO  01-33EA-1,  dated 
20  March  42,  states  that  once  emergency 
air  pressure  has  been  used  do  not  release 
the  brakes  until  the  plane  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ground  crew.  Anyway,  why  try  to 
taxi  a  plane  with  doubtful  brakes  on  a 
field  cut  up  with  ditches? 

A  Dangling  Belt  is  Useless 

A  colonel  of  the  Engineers,  who  has 
served  as  camouflage  officer  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  has  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
air  with  both  Army  and  Navy  pilots.  He 
reports  that  the  Navy  boys  are  much  the 
smarter  in  the  use  of  safety  belts.  In 
fact,  his  experience  has  been  that  Army 
pilots  aren't  smart  at  all. 

He  brings  out  a  point  that  the  average 
flyer  tends  to  forget.  No  pilot  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  omnipotent  to  know  when  his 
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plane  might  hit  a  down  draft  strong 
enough  to  throw  him  from  his  seat. 

This  is  especially  true  when  flying  over 
a  strange  territory. 

"I  have  experienced  tremendous  drops 
due  to  down  drafts,  in  some  occasions 
dropping  as  far  as  800  feet,”  the  colonel 
said.  "In  one  instance  while  flying  with 
the  Navy  (in  Hawaii),  the  ship  got  into 
a  down  draft  and  fell  so  fast  that  five  of 
us  in  the  cabin,  who  were  engaged  in 
photographic  work  at  the  time,  were 
knocked  unconscious.  I  am  convinced 
that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  both  the 
Navy  pilot  and  co-pilot  had  their  seat 
belts  on  at  the  time  that  I  would  not  have 
lived  to  dictate  this  letter.” 

A  few  days  later,  three  Army  fighter 
planes  flying  formations  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  mysteriously  cracked  up  and  all 
pilots  were  killed. 

Refusal  to  wear  seat  belts  and  safety 
harness  simply  denotes  a  careless  pilot 
who  is  asking  for  it. 

Competition  Helps 

The  accident  rate  at  a  southern  primary 
school  was  reduced  by  the  introduction  of 
competition  among  instructors.  Names  of 
the  instructors  are  listed  on  a  bulletin 
board  and  when  the  student  of  one  has 
an  accident,  whether  dual  or  solo,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  entry  is  made. 

Keeping  Tabs  on  Grads 

When  a  pilot  graduates  from  Turner 
Field’s  twin-engine  advanced  flying  school, 
the  school’s  interest  in  him  doesn't  stop 
there. 

Reason  is  that  from  performances  of 
past  graduates  the  school  can  mold  its 
future  policies  and  application  of  train¬ 
ing  methods. 

Here’s  how  it  works: 

After  the  pilot  graduates  from  Turner 
Field  a  questionnaire  follows  him  to  his 
new  operational  training  unit  asking  about 
his  flying  proficiency,  accident  record, 
general  remarks  on  his  ability  and  other 
pertinent  data  about  the  pilot — good  or 
bad. 

The  director  of  training  keeps  a  chart 
on  each  class  and  enters  information  on 
individual  pilots  as  the  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  come  in  from  OTUs. 


From  OTU  averages  and  remarks  the 
director  of  training  can  pick  out  the  weak 
and  strong  points  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Taxi  Correctly  or  Walk 

Student  pilots  can  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  careful  taxiing,  it  has  ; 
been  found,  by  penalyzing  carelessness  | 
with  a  tour  of  duty  as  a  wing  walker  on  ; 
the  ramp. 

More  on  'Featheritis* 

In  the  February  issue  of  Air  Force,  !j 
the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  provided  an 
article  on  engine  failures  in  multi-engine 
aircraft  which  might  require  slight  ampli¬ 
fication  for  newer  pilots. 

The  point  was  made  that  an  engine 
should  not  be  feathered  as  long  as  it  de¬ 
livers  approximately  twelve  Hg.  of  power. 
An  important  exception  was  noted,  which 
OFS  feels  should  be  still  further  empha¬ 
sized — that  is,  when  an  engine  is  vibrat¬ 
ing  excessively. 

When  this  condition  occurs,  and  the 
vibration  cannot  be  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  by  reduction  of  power,  the  feathering 
process  is  mandatory. 

Pilots  were  advised  to  check  the  oil 
temperature  on  an  engine  showing  de¬ 
creased  oil  pressure  before  deciding  any¬ 
thing  is  radically  wrong.  To  make  the 
point  stronger,  OFS  adds  that  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  oil  pressure,  within  normal  operat¬ 
ing  limits  is  not  unusual. 

It  was  stated  that  a  rough  engine  at 
times  can  be  cured  by  switching  to  single 
magneto  operations.  OFS  desires  to  re-  ! 
mind  pilots  that  when  an  engine  is  op¬ 
erated  on  one  mag,  power  should  be  re¬ 
duced  and  the  mixture  richened. 

All-around  Men  Scarce 

The  days  in  the  AAF  when  a  pilot  was 
equipped  to  fly  anything  after  a  brief  . 
check  out  are  gone  forever.  In  the  first  i 
place,  the  experience  level  is  necessarily 
low  and,  secondly,  modern  combat  air¬ 
craft  daily  become  more  complex. 

The  Seattle  Fighter  Wing  has  adopted 
a  simple  yet  ingenious  device  of  keeping 
track  of  a  pilot’s  qualifications  to  fly  a 
particular  type  of  plane. 

When  a  pilot  checks  out  in  a  plane  he 
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Safeguard  the  Fighters 

With  inclement  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  clearing 
fighter  aircraft,  fitted  with  VHF  radio 
equipment,  to  a  station  where  an  instru¬ 
ment  approach  might  be  needed.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  control  towers  cannot  be  con¬ 
tacted  with  this  equipment. 


the  skin  is  ruptured.  The  damage  ex¬ 
tended  from  Station  2C  to  11  (bomb-bay 
to  tail  wheel). 

The  plane  in  Figure  3  made  a  belly 
landing  on  the  runway  at  night.  Reason: 
Damaged  gear. 

The  skin,  aft  of  the  bomb-bay  was  un¬ 
scathed  (Figured).  Nor  was  the  plane's 
structure  damaged.  The  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  said  that  in  a  pinch,  the  plane  could 
have  been  made  flyable  by  the  next  day. 

Fear  of  fire  mainly  is  responsible  for  a 
pilot’s  distaste  for  a  belly  landing  on  the 
concrete.  In  combat  areas,  where  a>  dam¬ 
aged  plane  might  have  loose  gas  aboard 
due  to  a  punctured  tank  or  broken  line, 
the  friction  created  by  a  runway  landing 
is  a  fire  hazard.  But  in  the  U.  S.,  if  the 
gas  system  is  intact,  such  fears  are  largely 
groundless. 

However,  a  prudent  man  will  get  out 
of  any  plane  that  has  made  an  emergency 
landing  under  any  conditions  as  quickly 
as  possible,  -ft 


Don't  Flirt  With  Water 

Pilots  being  briefed  for  overwater  mis¬ 
sions  should  be  reminded  of  the  danger 
of  low  flying.  It’s  not  safe,  as  many  pilots 
believe,  to  buzz  the  waves  because  there 
are  no  obstacles  to  hit.  On  the  contrary, 
.it’s  extremely  hazardous.  Water,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  calm  day,  provides  little  or  no 
point  of  reference  by  which  to  judge  alti¬ 
tude.  A  B-26  was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  recently  because  the  pilot  was 
unaware  of  this  fact. 

Flying  On  a  Diagonal 

Many  young  pilots  are  not  equipped  to 
understand  the  implications  of  a  "red 
diagonal,”  yet  are  afraid  to  ask  questions, 
or  reject  the  plane,  for  fear  of  censure. 

Recognizing  this  situation  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  accidents,  the  2nd  Air  Force  re^ 
cently  directed  that  group  or  squadron 
commanders  be  responsible  for  flights 
where  any  instrument  carries  a  "red  diago¬ 
nal.” 

Where  the  trouble  is  mechanical,  the 
group  or  engineering  officer  must  sign. 

The  action  was  intended  to  insure  that 
when  a  pilot  flies  a  plane  on  a  diagonal 
he  understands  the  necessary  procedures 
and  precautions  to  take  to  overcome  the 
defect  in  his  equipment. 
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I  is  issued  a  qualification  card  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment.  The  card  must  be  kept 
alive  by  the  accumulation  of  time,  other¬ 
wise  another  check  is  required. 

Use  the  RSO 

Rapid  expansion  and  turnover  have 
created  a  condition  in  which  key  officers 
of  an  organization  often  lack  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  emergency  procedures  and 
instrument  flying. 

Here’s  a  tip  to  the  commanding  officer: 
Regional  Safety  Officers  of  the  Office 
of  Flying  Safety  have  assisted  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bases  in  bringing  such  officers  up 
to  standard.  Usual  method  has  been  for 
an  RSO  to  check  the  proficiency  of  flying 
personnel,  then  choose  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  to  serve  as  instructors  for  the  others. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when  a  regular 
schedule  for  the  instruction  is  established. 

Teaching  Teacher 

Link  trainer  instruction  at  one  base  was 
considerably  improved  when  the  operators 
were  given  actual  practice  in  working  out 
radio  range  problems.  Many  operators 
know  little  or  nothing  about  range  pro¬ 
cedures. 


Belly  Landings 

Where  a  pilot,  faced  with  a  wheels-up 
landing,  has  a  choice,  should  he  make  it 
on  or  off  the  runway? 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  heavy 
bombardment  aircraft  such  a  landing 
should  be  made  on  the  runway.  In  any 
type  of  plane,  a  runway  landing  probably 
will  cause  less  damage  to  a  ship  than  set¬ 
ting  it  down  on  dirt  or  sod. 

The  reason  is  dirt  rolls  up  into  balls, 
fracturing  a  plane’s  skin  and  rupturing 
the  members. 

Photographs  taken  at  the  specialized 
four-engine  school,  Hendricks  Field,  Fla., 
graphically  display  what  happens  in  the 
two  types  of  landings. 

In  Figure  1,  to  the  uninitiated  if  would 
appear  that  the  pilot  had  found  a  nice  soft 
field  and  brought  his  plane  in  with  a 
minimum  of  damage.  (Actually,  in  this 
instance,  the  pilot  had  no  choice  due  to 
engine  trouble.) 

But  take  a  look  at  Figure  2.  Notice  how 


F'g-  1 
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own  story  of  the  re¬ 
spect  which  this  ground  crew  has  for  Mr.  Dune  of  the  P-38  Dunes. 


Their  pilots  trained  by  veterans  of  the  North 
African  and  Sicilian  campaigns,  our  P-38s  are 
doing  a  brisk  escort  business  out  of  England  these 
days.  The  success  of  our  bombing  attacks  has  begun 
to  lean  heavily  on  fighter  protection — and  the  men 
of  our  fighter  groups  in  England  know  it.  From 
the  time  they  are  briefed  for  an  escort  mission  (see 
opposite  page)  until  they  bring  their  planes  home, 
the  one  concern  of  our  fighter  pilots  is  to  help  the 
bombers  reach  the  target  and  return  safely  to  base. 
It  is  reassuring  to  the  bomber  crews  to  know  that 
while  they  are  leveling  off  for  their  runs,  the  fighters 
are  up  there  knocking  off  the  MEs  and  FWs. 

The  first  group  of  Lightnings  to  fly  cover  out  of 
England  spent  some  time  back  in  the  States  flying 
patrol  and  interceptor  missions  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  area.  The  boys  found  life  quite  different  in 
Britain.  Pictures  on  these  pages  tell  why. 


Until  the  belly  tank  came  along,  fighter  protection  was  extremely  limited 
and  the  big  boys  had  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  came  into  the 
target  area,  where  the  opposition  usually  was  thickest.  However,  these 
two  cylindrical  tanks  furnish  P-3 8s  with  a  round  trip  ticket  to  most  targets. 


English  weather  and  English  soil  beget  a  muddy  terrain 
that  makes  boots  an  indispensable  item  of  equipment. 


The  tail  end  of  a  mess  line  is  always  a  discouraging  view  to  the 
hungry  01  who  has  rushed  off  to  the  noon  feed  with  such  high 
hopes.  Only  a  little  "sweating  out"  will  solve  the  situation. 


An  English  pub  lends  its  friendly,  congenial  atmosphere  to  ground  crew  men  who  toss  down  a  few  ales  with  the  local  barkeep. 
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SERVICING  OUR  AIR 
ASSAULT  ON  EUROPE 


By  Rbicf.  Qen.  fl.  fCweWi 

Commanding  General,  8th  Air  Force  Service  Command 


In  executing  the  mission  of  destroying 
the  German  Air  Force  through  demoli¬ 
tion  of  sources  of  supply  and  repair,  the 
8th  Air  Force  is  demonstrating  for  the 
first  time  the  basic  modern  principle  that 
the  Achilles’  heel  of  mechanized  warfare 
is  the  industry  that  supports  it.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  German  air  power  in  the  air  is  a 
mere  unavoidable  incident.  That  the  Ger- 


tory;  the  Composite  Command  completes 
the  training  of  the  crews  that  man  the 
bombers,  and  the  Service  Command  sup¬ 
plies  and  equips  the  Air  Force  and  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintains  the  machines  involved 
in  this  fight  to  the  finish. 


Aerial  warfare  has  brought  an  entirely 
new  set  of  standards  for  the  measurement 
of  time  and  space.  An  hour  is  no  longer 
the  hour  of  the  escort  wagon  and  the 
blacksmith  shop  of  even  the  last  war. 
There  is  only  one  minute  and  twelve 
seconds  in  the  aerial  hour.  In  other  words, 
a  250-mile-an-hour  airplane  travels  the 
same  distance  in  one  minute  and  twelve 


man  fighter  command  insists  upon  feed¬ 
ing  its  aircraft  into  the  buzz  saw  of  our 
bomber  offensive  is  of  no  primary  inter¬ 
est  to  us.  Our  formations  do  not  deviate 
one  yard  from  their  predetermined  course 
to  knock  down  the  Germans.  Their  nose 
is  on  a  Regensburg  or  a  Schweinfurt  or  a 
Bremen  and  the  red  herrings  of  aerial  op¬ 
position  are  ignored. 

For  this  task  the  8th  Bomber  Command 
carries  the  torch.  All  other  elements  of 
the  Air  Force  are  subsidiary  to  this  effort. 
The  Fighter  Command  supports  the 
bombers  as  far  as  it  can  into  enemy  terri¬ 


seconds  as  the  mule-drawn  escort  wagon 
travels  in  one  hour.  Therefore,  what  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 

Likewise,  the  oceans  have  shrunk  down 
to  mill  ponds  in  comparison  with  the 


Before  bombs  reach  Berlin  they  are  handled  many 
times  by  hand  and  mechanical  devices.  They  are 
transported  by  trucks  from  Service  Command 
depots  to  the  bomber  bases  where  they  are  fuzed 
and  finned.  Ordnance  men  then  cart  the  explo¬ 
sives  to  the  planes  and  hoist  them  into  the  bomb 
bays.  Before  the  bomb  can  accomplish  its  purpose 
one  operation  remains.  When  the  plane  reaches 
the  target  the  bombardier  takes  care  of  that. 
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Mobile  repair  units  for  crashed  aircraft,  like  medical  units  for  injured  personnel,  follow  their  planes  and  make  emergency  repairs.  The  8th  Air 
Service  Command  maintains  units  which  travel  wherever  disabled  planes  have  landed.  This  plane's  four  engines  and  ball-turret  were  damaged 
in  an  emergency  landing,  but  the  bomber  was  able  to  take  off  from  a  make-shift  runway  after  the  mobile  unit  had  completed  the  repair  job.  If 


oceans  of  the  last  war.  The  battlefields  ol 
this  war  are  restricted  only  by  the  fact 
that  we  can’t  get  off  this  planet.  The  space 
required  by  the  last  war  is  microscopic  in 
comparison. 

And  yet  it  has  only  been  within  the 
last  year  or  so  that  we  have  put  any  seri¬ 
ous  effort  into  bringing  our  military  man¬ 
agement  into  line  with  the  rules  of  this 
new  game.  In  this,  the  Service  Command 
has  not  been  laggard.  Our  present  organ¬ 
ization  is  a  worth  while  contribution. 

The  Service  Command  is  involved  in 
an  effort  as  many-sided  as  an  industrial 
organization.  While  our  business  is  aerial, 
we  deal  in  commodities  as  prosaic  as  the 
peacetime  products  of  General  Motors. 
We  have  found  that  we  can  do  our  job 
better  with  an  industrial  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  rather  than  the  rigid  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  organization.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  Service  Command  has  only 
four  main  sub-divisions.  One  deals  with 
men  (Personnel  Division),  the  second 
with  materials  (Supply  Division),  the 
third  with  machines  (Maintenance  Divi¬ 
sion)  and  the  fourth  with  management 
(Staff). 

The  chiefs  of  these  divisions  are  in  fact 
deputies  to  the  commanding  general,  with 
full  authority  to  act  on  any  subject  perti¬ 
nent  to  their  division  that  is  within  the 
framework  of  basic  policies  controlled  by 
the  commanding  general. 

The  chief  of  the  Personnel  Division  en¬ 
gages  in  the  reception  of  newly-arrived 
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Air  Force  men,  their  housing,  trade  classi¬ 
fication  and  distribution  to  the  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  8th  Air  Force.  He  maintains 
rest  homes  for  battle-fatigued  personnel 
and  supervises  the  technical  training  of 
the  men  who  maintain  the  aircraft  of  the 
8th  Air  Force. 

The  chief  of  the  Maintenance  Division 
handles  all  matters  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  aircraft — their  overhaul, 
repair  and  reclamation.  He  directs  the 
modification  of  aircraft  in  conformity 
with  the  latest  in  combat  experience  and 
supervises  the  experimental  engineering 
that  will  keep  us  a  jump  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  the  German  air  force  can  devise. 

The  chief  of  the  Supply  Division  ope¬ 
rates  a  vast  mail  order  house  with  a 
stock  ranging  from  rivets  to  complete  air¬ 
craft.  He  procures  material  from  both 
British  and  U.  S.  sources  and  distributes 
American  products  to  the  RAF  as  well  as 
the  8th  Air  Force. 

The  chief  of  Administration  performs 
the  military  function  of  a  chief  of  staff, 
and  the  management  function  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  manager.  He  directs  the  activities 
of  the  special  staff  sections  that  procure 
and  furnish  to  the  Air  Force  the  supplies 
not  immediately  related  to  the  aircraft  it¬ 
self,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities 
without  which  aircraft  cannot  operate. 

There  are  bombs  and  ammunition  and 
delicate  fuzes  to  be  stocked  and  to  be 
delivered  on  time.  There  are  heavy  food 
requirements  for  a  vast  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel,  clothing  from  ordinary  fatigues  to 


electrically-heated  flying  suits,  regular  and  ■ 
special  medical  equipment  dictated  by  the 
combat  experience  of  one  of  the  world’s 
toughest  air  theatres.  The  Air  Force  neces¬ 
sarily  has  a  huge  appetite  for  radio  and 
signal  equipment.  With  all  of  its  winged 
machines,  the  Air  Force  in  the  European 
theatre  ordinarily  has  a  greater  demand 
for  trucks  and  for  other  vehicles  than  does 
the  Ground  Force.  There  is  also  the  net¬ 
work  of  airfields,  depot  installations,  stor- 
age  space  and  housing  facilities  to  be 
engineered  and  maintained. 

The  Arms  and  Services  involved  in 
executing  these  ancillary  functions  include 
Ordnance,  Signal,  Quartermaster,  Engi¬ 
neer,  Chemical  Warfare,  Surgeon  and 
Transportation.  These  have  been  woven 
into  the  structure  of  the  8th  Air  Force 
Service  Command  in  such  fashion  that 
they  are  an  integral  part  thereof,  along 
with  the  specialized  functions  of  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  General,  Judge  Advocate,  Chaplain, 
Intelligence,  Fiscal  Officer  and  Inspector 
General. 

No  theoretical  organization  can  exist  in 
practice  unless  it  works.  Ours  works  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
centralized  control  and  decentralized  ope¬ 
ration.  In  these  days  when  the  course  of 
world  history  changes  within  24  hours 
through  the  success  or  failure  of  a  single 
air  action  we  have  to  be  light  on  our  feet. 
Sitting  down  in  this  fight  would  be  as 
fatal  as  stooping  to  tie  a  shoe  lace  in  a 
prize  fight.  On  October  14,  at  Schwein- 
furt,  we  put  over  one  of  our  most  devas-j 
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tating  punches  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
enemy  opposition.  In  five  days  56  per¬ 
cent  of  our  battle-damaged  airplanes  were 
repaired  and  back  on  the  line  ready  to 
hit  them  again  at  Duren. 

At  another  point,  policy  determined 
that  the  overhaul  of  engines  was  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  demand  for  them,  so  we 
decided  to  militarize  the  base  depot.  After 
the  uniformed  Air  Force  men  took  over, 
the  output  of  overhauled  engines  jumped 
thirty  percent  with  less  men  doing  the 
job.  In  fact,  at  the  present  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  engine  repair,  the  importation  of 
new  engines  to  the  United  Kingdom  can 
be  decreased.  Other  examples  of  increased 
production  through  formulation  of  policies 
i  at  our  headquarters  and  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  operations  to  the  field  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  can  soon  cut  future 
planned  depot  area  personnel  by  many 
thousands  and  still  do  a  better  job. 

The  fact  that  we  never  sit  down  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  our  operation  of  on-site  repair. 
The  boys  bring  the  B-17s  back.  They 
don't  ditch  them  in  the  Channel  unless 
there  is  nothing  left  to  fly  with.  When 
they  crash-land  them,  mobile  repair  units 
— complete  workshops  on  wheels,  cap¬ 
able  of  anything  up  to  a  major  overhaul 


job — go  wherever  the  planes  come  to 
rest.  They  repair  the  planes  and  fly  them 
to  a  depot  where  they  are  made  ready  for 
another  crack  at  the  enemy. 

The  rapid  pace  at  which  this  war  rolls 
along  is  brought  home  to  us  forcibly  by 
the  modifications  demanded  on  aircraft 
when  they  arrive  here.  The  youngsters  do¬ 
ing  the  fighting  are  not  prima  donnas  de¬ 
manding  changes  in  their  equipment  to 
gratify  a  whim.  They  either  live  or  die 
because  they  are  better  men  or  have  better 
equipment  than  their  opponent.  They  dis¬ 
cover  a  weakness  here  or  spot  an  improve¬ 
ment  there  that  will  counter  a  new  fast 
one  put  over  by  some  Kraut  over  Schwein- 
furt.  And  they  want  it  tomorrow. 

We  do  our  damndest  to  give  it  to  them 
but  it  will  be  three  long  months  before 
the  factories  back  home  can  get  it  in  an 
aircraft  coming  off  the  production  line. 
We  fill  in  that  gap  by  manufacturing  kits 
at  one  of  our  base  depots  and  installing 
them  there  or  at  an  advanced  depot. 
Imagine  trying  to  route  that  through  a 
ponderous  staff  type  of  organization  and 
you  will  get  a  well  deserved  headache. 

Only  by  controlling  the  policy  upon 
which  modification  is  based  at  our  head¬ 


quarters  and  decentralizing  its  fabrication 
and  application  to  the  operating  depots 
can  we  keep  up  with  the  insistent  demand 
for  more  and  better  equipment. 

In  all  of  these  operations  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  communications  are  ever  present; 
the  roads  are  narrow;  the  skies  are  clut¬ 
tered  up  with  clouds  and  balloons;  the 
telephones  are  "engaged”  and  the  mails 
are  slow.  As  a  result  we  must  operate  our 
own  airline,  truck  system  and  teletype  net¬ 
work  in  order  to  satisfy  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  upon  us.  By  these  various  means, 
we  transport  each  month  over  a  distance 
of  250,000  air  miles,  a  total  of  400  tons 
of  cargo,  3,000  military  and  some  civilian 
personnel,  and  more  than  1,000  ferried 
aircraft.  Overland  we  accumulate  monthly 
a  total  of  1,800,000  truck  ton-miles.  Every 
ton  of  bombs,  every  can  of  spam  and 
every  air  crewman  must  be  transported 
from  a  port  of  entry,  sea  or  air,  to  a 
destination  "Somewhere  in  England.” 
This,  for  the  Air  Forces,  is  one  of  our 
chores. 

These  and  other  activities  constitute  our 
day’s  work — days  that  have  no  beginning 
or  end ;  work  that  furnishes  the  rumbling 
background  for  the  power  of  the  8th  Air 
Force, 


ASC  inspectors  overseas  continually  examine  battle-damaged  planes  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  repaired,  or  disassembled  and  the 
parts  discarded  or  repaired.  When  the  inspectors  mark  planes  tor  salvage  every  usable  part  is  removed,  repaired  when  necessary,  and  stored  in 
a  depot  for  use  on  other  planes.  Even  the  wings  and  fuselage  are  sheared  with  acetylene  torches  and  the  metal  sent  to  processors  for  salvage. 
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MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Morgan,  John  'C.,  Lieut. 

♦Sarnoski,  Joseph  R.,  Lieut. 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Arooth,  Michael,  T/Sgt. 

Baker,  Addison  E.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Buck.  William  E..  Jr..  Lieut.  Col. 

Cleven.  Gale  W..  Maj. 

Gettys,  Richard  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Le  May,  Curtis  E.,  Brig.  Gen. 

Norton.  Charles  E.,  Lieut. 

Schellin.  Roy  L..  S/Sgt. 

Stireman,  John  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Trout.  Chester  E..  Capt. 

Williams.  Robert  B..  Brig.  Gen. 

Wilson,  James  W..  Maj. 

Wood.  Jack  W.,  Col. 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

♦Gabel,  Percival  E.,  Col. 

Giles,  Benjamin  F..  Brig.  Gen. 

Weaver,  Walter  R.,  Maj.  Gen. 

LEGION  OF  MERIT 

House.  Edwin  J.,  Maj.  Gen. 

*Howarth,  Loren  E.,  Sgt. 

SILVER  STAR 

Bertram,  Joseph  L.,  S/Sgt. 

♦Chow,  Shu  Tung,  Lieut. 

♦Johnson,  Thomas  T.,  Lieut. 


Price,  Charles  T.,  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Raphel,  Eugene  V..  Capt. 

Rasberry,  Ottis  W..  Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &.  AM) 

Ross,  Herbert  E.,  Maj. 

(Also  AM  &  15  OLC) 

♦Salitrnik,  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

*(Also  PH,  DFC  &  3  OLC  to  ANT) 
Sederberg,  Robert  S.,  Lieut. 
Whitmore,  Warren  B.,  Lieut.  Col. 


PURPLE  HEART 

Ackerman,  Harry,  Lieut. 

Alison,  John  R..  Lieut.  Col. 

Barrall,  Robert  W.,  Lieut. 

Bartholomew  Victor  H.,  Lieut. 
Blanchette.  Milton  P..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC) 

Bolles,  Harry,  Jr..  Sgt. 

Brasher,  Harold  €.,  Lieut.  (Also  DFC) 
De  Russey,  John  H..  Lieut.  Col. 
Dieffenbach,  Albert  W..  Capt. 

Farrar,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Gladhart,  David,  Lieut. 

Hosman,  Ralph  W.,  Capt. 

Kiser,  Raleigh.  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Larson,  Harold  B.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Lipe,  Fort  W.,  Lieut. 

Manee,  Ferry  H.,  Lieut. 

McCoy.  Ronald  G.,  Lieut. 

Noyogrodsky,  Nicholas,  CpI. 

Olds,  Sherwood  W..  Lieut. 

Rodgers.  Harvey  B.,  Lieut. 

Rotter,  Gerald  D.,  Lieut. 

Smith,  Abbott  M.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Storie,  John  H.,  Lieut. 

Taylor,  Robert  L..  Lieut. 

Van  Dyke,  Stanley  M..  Lieut. 

Wallace,  Robert  B.,  Lieut. 

Weiemeth,  Arlynn  E.,  Lieut. 

Wliitson,  William  D..  Lieut. 


Larsen,  Pernell  0.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Laurie.  John  H.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Lavender.  Jack  B.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Leader,  Kent  E.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Leaman,  James  H.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Lefevbre,  Armand  J.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Lindsay,  Joseph  H.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Livingston,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Long,  John  F.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Long,  Paul  J.,  Maj.  (Also  AM  &  OLC) 
Lovelace,  William  Randolph,  Lieut.  Col. 
Low,  Curtis  R.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Lusk,  Virgil  W.,  Lieut. 

(With  3  OLC,  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Luton,  Baxter  C.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
McGlynn,  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
McJunkins,  Keith  P.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
McKain,  Karl  J.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
McKee,  James  T..  Capt. 

McMurray,  Robert  A.,  Lieut. 

Madsen,  Rudolph  V.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Maguire,  Leslie  L.,  Jr.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Mahboub,  Frank  W.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Makar,  Peter,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Maliszewski,  Edward  P.,  Lieut. 

Mally,  William  0.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Matthews,  Donald  E.,  Lieut. 

Mayhew,  Wilbur  W.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Mears,  Frank  H.,  Col. 

Medford,  John  C.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Meek,  Noel  W.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Mengel,  Herbert  0.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Mickus,  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Milam,  Fred,  Lieut. 

Miller,  Richard  G..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Mobbs,  George  D.,  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Monday,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Monohan,  Thomas  P.,  Lieut. 

Moore,  Johnnie  C.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Moore.  William  P.,  Lieut. 

(With  OLC,  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Mooty,  Mark  T.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Muehlberg,  John  R.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Neal,  Charles  P.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
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Abelson,  Sidney.  S/Sgt. 

Abraham,  George  M.,  S/Sgt.  (A  2  OLC) 
Abram,  Robert  V.,  Lieut. 

Ackridge,  Leo  C.,  Sgt. 

Aiello.  Richard  V.,  T/Sgt. 

Allen.  Brooke,  E..  Col. 

Amos,  Lee  H.,  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Anderson,  Frederick  L.,  Jr.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Anderson,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Anderson,  Norman  C..  T/Sgt. 

Andresen,  Malcolm  K.,  Lieut.  (A  9  OLC) 
Andrychowski,  Bernard  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Antonio,  Basil  J.,  Lieut.  (A  3  OLC) 
Archer,  William  E..  Lieut. 

Ashe,  George  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Asher,  John  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Atkins,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Atkinson,  Philip  E.,  Lieut. 

Auman,  Rictor  H.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Bachelle,  Stuart,  Lieut. 

Bachman,  Franklyn,  Lieut. 

Baguley,  Raymond,  Lieut. 

Baird,  James  D.,  Lieut. 

Baity,  Ray  H.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt.  (A  3  OLC) 
Baker,  Ross  C.,  Lieut. 

Baldwin,  Irl  E.,  Capt.  (A  3  OLC) 
Barnes,  Charles  G.,  Sgt.  (A  OLC) 

Barnes,  John  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Barnett,  Clyde  H..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Barsam.  Meran  A..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Bartlett,  Frank  W.,  S/Sgt.  (A  2  OLC) 
Bass,  Paul  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Bator,  Stanley  J..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Battersby,  William,  Capt.  (A  OLC) 
Bauley,  James  E.,  Lieut. 

Beahan,  Kermit  King,  Lieut.  (A  3  OLC) 
Bean,  Joe  M.,  Lieut. 

Beatty,  John  J.,  Jr.,  CpI.  (A  2  OLC) 
Beck,  Joseph  A..  II,  Lieut. 

Bell,  John  R„  Lieut.  (A  OLC) 

Bennett,  Osee  V.,  S/Sgt.  (A  OLC) 

Bercu,  Robert  A..  Lieut. 

‘Bevlock.  James  J.,  Capt. 
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Keith,  Troy.  Lieut.  Col. 

King.  Charles  E..  S/Sgt. 

Kish.  Andrew  K..  Lieut. 

Klasch.  John  E..  T/Sgt. 

Klein.  Charles  A.,  Lieut. 

Koch.  Erich  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  A  2  OLC) 

Kramer.  Glenn  H.,  Capt. 

Kramp,  Joseph  J..  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Krizan.  John  L..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Kreuger,  William  F..  M/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Kynett.  Martin  W..  Capt. 

Lancaster.  James  W.  Lieut, 

(Also  OLC  to  PH) 

Landers,  Gerard  Q..  Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Lane,  John  H.,  Lieut. 

Lawrence.  Dennis  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Lawrence.  Max  E.,  Sgt. 

Lebel,  Adrian  A..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Leidecker.  Frank  J.,  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Lopes,  Norman  R..  Sgt. 

McGahey,  Benjamin  C.,  Lieut. 
McKenzie.  Lawrence  0..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Mahurin,  Walker  M..  Capt. 

(Also  DFC.  AM  A  3  OLC) 

Mangas,  John  H..  Lieut. 

Markey,  Walter  M..  Lieut. 

Mathis,  Peyton  S..  Jr..  Capt. 

Merrigan.  William  J..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Mete.  Anthony  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Miller,  William  B.,  Lieut. 

Milner,  Robert  S..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Montgomery.  Alfred  E..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Mosley.  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Myers,  Duncan  C..  Lieut. 

Myers.  Henry  V..  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  A  2  OLC) 

Neeley,  Ralph  E..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Newbury,  Edward  S.  E..  Capt. 

O' Boyle,  James.  S/Sgt. 

O'Meara.  Joseph  D..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  A  AM) 

Orance,  Albert.  Maj. 

Papke.  Leonard  A..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
‘Parrish,  George  A..  Lieut. 

Paul.  George  C..  Lieut. 

Planck.  Carl  G..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Portmore,  Gilbert  S..  Lieut. 

Postelle.  Arnold  W..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC,  AM  A  OLC) 


*  Tosthumous 
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Adams,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Allen.  Donald  S..  S/Sgt. 

Anders.  Virgil  M.,  Lieut. 

Anderson.  James  L..  T/Sgt. 

Anderson.  Karl  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Andies.  Arthur  E..  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Androkovich,  Stephen  A..  T/Sgt. 

Anholt.  Dean  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Aid.  Gilbert  H.,  Sgt. 

Baker.  Jess  Francis,  Lieut. 

Barsh.  Phillip  W.,  Sgt. 

Bartlett.  George  H..  Lieut. 

Battersby.  William.  Capt. 

Bauer,  Clarence  E.,  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Beck.  Richard  H.,  Capt. 

Beezley.  Wilbur  B..  Capt. 

Berran,  Ignatius  E..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Bing.  Andrew  J..  Capt. 

Blend,  Clarence  K.,  S/Sgt. 

Bloomfield.  Thomas  F..  Lieut. 

Bowland.  Charles  F..  Sgt. 

Brandt.  Norman  R..  S/Sgt. 

Breedinq,  Marvin  L..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Breedlove.  Richard  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Brookhart,  Joseph  W..  Lieut. 

Brown,  Fred  F..  T/Sgt. 

Bryant.  Warren  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Budz.  Chester  H..  Lieut. 

Buller,  Henry  A.,  Sgt. 

Burger,  Elmer  L.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Cardaro.  Peter  P..  S/Sgt. 

♦Chopping,  Robert  D..  S/Sgt. 

♦Chorn.  Ralph  W.,  Sgt.  *(Also  AM) 

Clark.  Walter.  Capt. 

Collins.  James  F.,  Maj. 

Da  Silva,  Francis  P.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Duncan,  ‘Cecil  E..  Lieut. 

Dunn.  Edward  T..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Dyess,  William  E.,  Lieut.  Col.  (&  OLC) 
Hanlon.  Melvin  F..  T/Sgt. 

Kennedy,  Lawrence  C.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Kilgore.  Joe  M.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Kimbell,  Charles  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Knox.  Grover  L.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Komurke,  Joseph  C..  M/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Krantz.  Howard  L..  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Kyle.  Paul  J.,  Lieut. 

Lang.  William  Alfred,  Sgt. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 


Newsome,  Reese  W.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Nicks,  John  D..  Lieut. 

Nye,  Francis  W.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Nye,  Lawrence  R.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Oglesby,  Sam  R.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Olds,  Thayer  S..  Col.  (Also  AM) 
Omohundro,  Thomas  T.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Osterhaus,  Albert  F.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Parker.  Lyn,  Jr..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Parkhill,  Victor  G.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Parkinson,  Thomas  C..  Lieut. 

Parr.  Earl  C..  S/Sgt  (Also  AM  &.  OLC) 
Patrick,  Anderson  T.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Patrick.  Augustus  R.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Patterson,  Cecil  E.,  Jr..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Paullin,  Robert  I.,  Capt. 

Payne.  Coy  B.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Peek,  Charles  0..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Pence,  Robert  E.,  Lieut. 

Pestel,  Paul,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Peterson,  James  R.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Pickett,  Eldon  P..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Pierce,  Russel  K.,  Jr.  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Plavchak.  John.  Jr.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Porter,  Larry  D..  Lieut. 

Prchal,  Louis  A..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Press,  Harry  F..  Jr..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Pullium,  Lewis  E..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Ransdell.  Robert  F..  S/Sgt. 

Rasmussen,  Philo  0..  Maj. 

♦Treweek.  James  M.,  Capt. 

Wild,  Hugh  E..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
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McIntyre,  Jack  C.,  Lieut. 

Puerta,  Frank  J..  Maj.- 
Rang,  Francis  B..  Capt. 

Wuertele,  Carl  E.,  Capt. 
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Baker,  Edward  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Belzowski,  Frank  J..  T/Sgt. 

Cowart,  Claude  J..  S/Sgt.  (&,  OLC) 
Dailey,  Andrew  E.,  Sgt. 

Johnstone,  James,  Sgt. 

McMillen.  William  J..  Sgt. 

Miller,  William  R.,  Sgt. 

Otto.  Stanford  J..  Lieut. 

Rockafellow,  Alfred  A..  S/Sgt. 

Simoneau,  Wilfred  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Steiner,  Charles  V..  Lieut. 

Williams,  Grover  C.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 


Biehn,  Carl  M..  M/Sgt. 

Billotte,  John  P.,  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Binder,  Ray  J..  Capt. 

Binowetz,  Melvin,  Lieut. 

Bise,  Dalmas  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Blaida,  Paul  A..  Lieut.  (&  6  OLC) 
Blakesmith,  Bassell,  Lieut. 

Blanton,  Thadd  H.,  Capt. 

Blasic,  Walter  P.,  Sgt. 

Bloomhuff,  John  E..  Lieut. 

Boggess.  William  V..  Lieut. 

Bone,  Donald  R..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Boone,  Daniel  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Boreen,  Glenn  W..  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Bornhiemer,  E.  J.,  Sgt. 

Boswell,  Hilroy  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Bolt,  Robert  N.,  Lieut. 

Bourgeois,  Robert  C..  M/Sgt. 

Bowar,  Carlos  L.,  Lieut. 

Boyle,  Francis  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Brady.  John  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Bragdon,  Oren  D.,  Lieut. 

Bram,  Denny  E..  Lieut. 

Branch,  Henry.  II.  Lieut. 

Branch,  Peter  W.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Brandkanip,  Charles  H.,  Lieut. 

Brant,  Donald  W..  S/Sgt. 

Brelim.  William  J.,  Lieut. 

Brennan,  John  G.,  Lieut. 

Bridenbaugh,  Joseph  R.,  Lieut. 

Briggs,  James  D.,  Capt. 

Brighton.  Kenneth  A..  Lieut. 

Brill.  Allen,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 

Britt,  James  0.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 

Brogan.  Robert  C..  Capt. 

Broman,  Theodore  H.,  Lieut.  (&  4  OLC) 
Brouhard,  Lawrence  H..  Sgt. 

Brown,  Charles  S..  Lieut. 

Brown.  James  S.,  Lieut. 

Brown,  Robert  !..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Brown,  Wilbur  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Brozack.  Nicholas  T..  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Bruner,  Marshall  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Buckey,  George  R..  Capt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Bullock.  Charles  R..  Lieut. 

Bumgarner,  Carl  T.,  Capt. 

Bunch.  James  B..  S/Sgt. 

Burger.  Arthur  L.,  Lieut. 

Burnett.  Andrew  H.,  Sgt. 

Burnett,  John  D.,  Lieut. 

Burns,  Robert  H.,  Sgt. 

Bush,  Ralph,  CpI. 

Buskey.  Douglas  H.,  Capt. 

Callery,  Philip  J..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Campbell,  William  C..  Lieut. 

Caraday,  Alva  L..  Sgt. 

Carlisle.  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Carlton,  Robert  N..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Carnathan,  Hollis  E.»  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Carpenter,  Warren  A.,  Lieut. 

Carr.  Raymond  0..  Lieut. 

Carroll,  Richard  J..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Carter,  Charles  M.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
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Carter,  John  F.,  Lieut, 

Castle,  Robert  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Cates,  Vernon  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Caton,  Janies  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Cauksn,  Roger  L.,  Lieut 
Cendretto,  John  J.,  T/Sgt.  (&  ©LCJ 
Chamberlain.  Lloyd  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Chapman,  Arney  F.,  CpI. 

Chastain.  Alfred  E.,  Sgt. 

Cheek,  Walter  V.,  T/Sgt. 

Childress,  Peter  M.,  Lieut 
Chiles,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Chin,  Ree,  Lieut. 

Clark,  Thomas  W.,  Maj.  (&  OLC) 
Clawson,  Paul  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Coats,  Robert  D.,  Sgt. 

Cochran,  Ivan  E.,  Sgt. 

Cochran.  Wharton  C.,  Lieut 
Cohen,  Schiller,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Cole.  Robert  W.,  Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Coleman,  Ralph  E.,  T/Sgt 
Cook.  Bud  W.,  T/Sgt 
Cooke,  Henry,  T/Sgt. 

Cooper,  Irving,  Lieut. 

Cormier,  Lionel  J.,  Lieut.  (8c  2  OLC) 
Costello,  Edward  A.,  Lieut. 

Couch,  Robert  E.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Couturier,  Alfred  J.,  T/Sgt 
Cox,  Hollis  D.,  Sgt. 

Crain,  Richard  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Cram.  Philip,  Lieut. 

Cram,  Reginald  M.,  Maj. 

Cranman,  Arthur  H.,  Lieut. 

Crause,  Leo  D.,  Lieut. 

Crawford,  William,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Crockett,  Allan  A.,  Maj. 

Crow.  Howard  B.,  Sgt. 

Cuddeback,  Aaron  E.,  Lieut. 

Cummings,  Claude  H.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Cunningham,  Bennie  B.,  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Cunningham,  Joseph  R.,  Lieut 
Cunningham,  Lee  0.,  Lieut. 

Curb,  Cyril  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Currie,  John,  Sgt. 

Cypress.  Mandell  L.,  Lieut.  (&  OLG) 
Damann,  Carl  G.,  Lieut. 


Groff,  George  E.,  Lieut. 

Grothaus.  Robert  J.,  Lieut  (&  3  OLC) 
Hafner,  William  M.,  Lieut. 

Hall,  Allan  W.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Hail,  James  G.f  Lieut.  Col. 

Halloran,  Francis  A.,  M/Sgt. 

Hannah,  William  W.,  Lieut  (&  OLC) 
Hanson,  Robert  J.,  T/Sgt  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Harden,  Dixie  R.,  S/Sgt 
Hardin,  William  G.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Harlow,  Henry  M.,  Capt 
Harris,  Ray  E.,  Lieut. 

Harrison,  James  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Hartbrodt,  Frederick  A.  V.,  Capt. 
Hatfield,  Albert  S..  T/Sgt 
Hatt,  Edward,  S/Sgt. 

Haupt,  Fred  J.,  F/0  (&  II  OLC) 

Hawk,  Leonard  F.,  S/Sgt. 

•Hawke,  Thomas  C.,  Lieut.  (Sc  6  OLC) 
Hayes,  Frank,  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 

Haygreen,  Paul  W..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Heaton,  Donald  H.,  Lieut. 

Heckman,  Willard  L.,  Lieut  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Heinrich.  Lewis  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Henderson,  Winthrop  C.,  Lieut. 

Hennin,  Phillip  F.,  Maj. 

Herndon,  Joseph  T.,  Lieut. 

Heskew,  Wayne  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Higgins.  Wellington  H.,  Lieut. 

Hill,  Robert  A..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Hiner,  Warren  J.,  Lieut. 

Hoelle,  William  J..  Lieut.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Hohman.  Jack,  F/0  (Sc  13  OLC) 
Hokenstad,  Theodore  R.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Holloway,  Lee  C.,  Capt. 

*Homes,  George  P.,  Sgt.  (&  4  OLC) 
Honczaryk,  Peter  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hopper,  Richard  R..  Lieut. 

House,  Kenneth  L.,  Sgt. 

House,  Rodney  W.,  Lieut. 

Hou,  Yuan,  Lieut. 

Howe,  Phillip,  S/Sgt. 

Hunley,  Charles  L.,  M/Sgt. 

Hyde,  Elbert  W.,  Lieut. 

Irish,  Robert  A.,  T/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
*lvanhoff,  William  M.,  Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 


Leikness,  Marlow  J.,  Lieut.  (&  13  OLC) 
Lindley.  Stephen  H.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Littlejohn,  Rogers  D.,  Lieut. 

Littleton,  Joe,  Lieut. 

Loch,  Harold  P.,  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Locker,  H.  M.,  Lieut.  (Sc  2  OLC) 

Lomax,  Melvin,  Sgt. 

Lorence,  William  A.,  Capt. 

Love.  Earl  L.f  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Lovelace,  John  Wade,  Lieut. 

Luciana,  Albert,  S/Sgt. 

Luhrsen,  Vernon  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Lundby,  Roland  0.,  Capt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Lynn,  John  A.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
MacCubbin,  Emmet  C..  Capt. 

MacDonald,  Anderson  A..  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
MacDonald,  Henry  G.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
MacNutt,  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
McAnnely,  Edwin  C..  Lieut. 

McArtor.  John  L.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
McCinnell.  Charles  H..  Lieut. 

McCleelan,  Wilbut  A.,  T/Sgt. 

McClintock.  William  F.,  Lieut.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
McColgin,  Franklin  H.,  Capt. 

McCombs,  Robert  L..  Pvt. 

McCombs,  William  J.,  Lieut. 

McComsey,  Robert  M.,  Lieut. 

McCorkle,  John  P.,  Sgt. 

McCoun,  Gordon  K.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
McEnany,  Bernard  P..  T/Sgt. 

McGinnis,  Earl  Carroll,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Mcllheran,  Robert  C.,  Maj. 

McKenna,  John  G.,  T/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
McKnight,  Louis  S.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
McNally.  Harvey  J..  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Mackley,  John  R..  Sgt. 

Madison,  Wilard  R.,  Pfc. 

Magee,  Alan  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Magnis,  Barney,  Sgt. 

Mahoney,  Frederick  T.,  Capt. 

Mahoney,  Hugh.  Lieut. 

Maier,  Walter,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Malizeski,  Chester  J.,  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Mallett,  Frank,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Malone,  Maurice  C.f  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Manlove,  Wayne  M.,  Lieut.  (&  12  OLC) 


Natiello.  Oreste  G.,  Sgt. 

Naydock,  Samuel,  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 

Nee.  Don  D.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 

Neely,  Eber  J.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Nelson,  Vernon,  Pvt.  (Sc  4  OLC) 
Nesterowicz,  Edmund  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Nestman,  Howard  E.,  Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Newhart,  Joseph  A.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Newman,  Albert  G.,  CpI. 

•Nichols,  Clarence  B.,  Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 

Nichols,  John  C.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 

Nichols,  Robert  J.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Nix,  Foreman,  CpI. 

Noble,  Charles  M.,  T/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 

Noel,  Milton  A.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

North,  Charles  A.,  Lieut. 

Norwood,  Feaster  A.,  Lieut. 

Nuessle,  Harry  C.,  Lieut.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Nunlist,  Paul  F.,  Lieut. 

O’Brien,  James  J.,  Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 

Odell,  Donn  C.,  Lieut. 

Olmstead,  Jesse  N.,  Pfc. 

Olsen,  Edward,  S/Sgt. 

Onorato,  Joseph  B..  Lieut. 

Ordille,  James  A.,  Lieut. 

Orlando,  Dominic  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Orr,  Jim  M.,  Sgt. 

Osbourne,  Glenn  C.,  Lieut. 

Otto,  Robert  F..  S/Sgt. 

Park,  Kenneth  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Parker,  David  A..  Lieut. 

Patterson,  Robert  G.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Patterson,  Wallace  A.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Peaslee,  Jesse  C.,  Maj. 

Pendergrass,  Hugh,  Sgt. 

Penland,  D.  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Perkins.  Homer  W..  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Perry,  Edward  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Peterson,  David  R.,  Lieut.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Peterson,  Lamar  C„,  Lieut. 

Peterson,  William  P.,  CpI. 

Pett,  David,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Phillips,  Russell  A.,  Lieut.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Piotrowski,  Edward  P.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  13  OLC) 
Pittard,  John  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Platt.  Alvar  B.,  Sgt. 


I/Sgt.  W.  D.  Deringer 


Capt.  Don  A.  Johnson 


Maj.  Rudolph  E.  Flack 


Lt.  R.  L.  Vincent 


Capt.  A.  B.  Hughes,  Jr. 


Capt.  J.  W.  Farrar 


Davis,  Harlan  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Dawson,  Paul  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Del  Signore.  Henry  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Oelucia,  Angelo  P.,  CpI. 

Deringer,  William  D.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Dietz,  Edward  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Dinke,  Charles  R.,  Lieut. 

Doak,  Alvah  A..  Sgt. 

Dominy,  John  T..  S/Sgt. 

Dority,  Guy  E.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Drillas,  Christopher  A..  Sgt. 

Duckworth.  Melvin  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Dufour.  John.  Maj.  (&  OLC) 

Durham,  Joseph  E.,  Lieut. 

Eagle,  Buren  0..  T/Sgt. 

Eaton,  Dudley  Paul,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Edwards,  Fred  W.,  Lieut. 

Elliott.  Jack  C..  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Emrich,  Herbert  B.,  Lieut. 

Engel,  Godfrey,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Eshelman.  Dean  H.,  Maj. 

Esmay,  Carle  M..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Evans.  Eugene  H.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Evans.  Vincent.  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 

Eyster,  Ercil  F..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Fahrlanri,  Robert  R..  Lieut. 

Farmer.  Joseph  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Feay,  Marc  E..  S/Sgt. 

Feist,  Edwin  L..  Lieut. 

Ferguson,  James  M.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Ferree,  Ralph  J.,  Lieut. 

Field,  Edwin  J.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Filley.  Oliver  D..  Jr..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Fischer,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Fisher.  Albeit  S..  T/Sgt. 

Fitzpatrick,  Robert  L.,  CpI. 

Fletcher,  Basil  E.,  M/Sgt. 

Flowers,  James  D.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Fogleman,  Coin  C.,  Jr..  Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Ford.  Carey  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Foster.  Charles  L..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 

Foster.  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Fox.  Leonard  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Frederick,  George  W . .  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Freeman,  George  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Freese,  Lewis  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Friermood,  Max  J.,  Lieut. 

•Fuller,  Rogert  W.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Fuller,  Walter  B..  S/Sgt. 

Galloway,  Paul  A.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Gates,  Edmund,  Jr.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Gazo,  Albert  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Gentile,  Don  S.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Gerry,  Clark  H.,  Lieut. 

Giammara,  Joseph  A..  CpI. 

Gisel,  Clarence  P.,  Lieut. 

Goolsby,  Fleming  C.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Gover,  Leroy,  Capt.  (&.  OLC) 

Grabowski,  Frank  W,.  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Graf,  Robert  F.,  CpI. 

Gray,  Wayne  J..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Gregory,  Lewis  H.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Griffith,  John  H.,  Lieut. 
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Ives,  Eric  B..  S/Sgt. 

Jackson.  Emil  I.,  S/Sgt. 

Jackson.  Glenn  Luther.  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Jaegers,  Robert  A..  Lieut. 

James,  Jefferson  M.,  S/Sgt. 

James.  Joe  C.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

James,  Ray  A.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Janette,  Raymond  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Jennings,  Charles  F..  Lieut. 

Jent.  William  T„  S/Sgt. 

Jeter,  Charles  H..  Maj. 

Jobe,  Fletcher  H..  Lieut. 

Johnson,  David  W..  Capt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Johnson.  Don  A..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 

Jones,  Charles  H..  T/Sgt. 

Jones,  James  F.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Jones,  Robert  T.,  Lieut. 

Jones,  S.  J..  CpI. 

Junget.  George  W.,  Sgt. 

Kaszubski,  Edward  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Kayhoe,  William  F.,  Capt. 

Kehoe,  James  Grant,  T/Sgt. 

Kelly,  Van  C..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Kendrick.  George  E..  S/Sgt. 

Ketch.  William  H..  Jr.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Kile,  Lavelle,  S/Sgt. 

Kirkpatrick,  George  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Klee,  John  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Klester,  Alexander  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Knifton.  Thomas  0..  M/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Knott,  Carroll  S.,  Lieut.  (&.  12  OLC) 
•Koch,  Walter.  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Koehler.  Gilbert  L..  S/Sgt. 

Kramer.  Robert  F..  S/Sgt. 

Krapcha,  Edward  L.,  Sgt. 

Krasevac,  Albert  L.,  Sgt. 

Kreidler,  James  F.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 

Kuk,  John,  CpI. 

Kulakoski.  Alvin  John.  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Kusowski.  Thaddeus  F..  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Lach,  Waldemar  J.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Laclair,  Thomas  J..  S/Sgt. 

Lahmers,  Donald  E..  T/Sgt. 

Laite,  Frederick  R..  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Lamniers,  Robert,  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

La  Mondola.  Joseph  J..  Pfc. 

Landers.  John  D..  Lieut. 

Lange.  Donald  E.,  Capt. 

Langley.  Clifford  R..  Sgt. 

Lanzo.  Philip  A.,  Lieut. 

Laplant,  William  P.,  Sgt. 

Laretsky,  Alexander,  CpI. 

Lasseter,  Wilbur  H.,  Capt. 

Lavin.  John  N..  Capt. 

Lawrence,  Albert  L..  Sgt. 

Lawrence,  Claude  H..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Leaman,  Alton  D.,  Sgt. 

Learned,  Harold  G.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Leaser,  Keith  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Ledford,  William  B..  T/Sgt. 

Leffingwell,  Claude  V.,  Lieut. 

Lehti,  Robert  W.,  Capt. 

Leighton,  Charles  B„  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 


Maraschiello,  Sebastian.  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Marchese,  Francis  T.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Maresh,  Theodore  J.,  Capt. 

Marrer.  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC)  . 
Marsh,  Edmund  W.,  Lieut. 

Martensen.  William  B.,  Lieut. 

Martin,  Calvin,  S/Sgt. 

Martin,  Donald  A.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Martin,  Donald  0.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Martin,  George  K.,  S/Sgt. 

Martin,  John  J.,  CpI. 

Matheis.  Stuart  J..  Lieut. 

Matt.  Charles  W.,  Lieut. 

Matthews,  Milton  F..  S/Sgt. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  L.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Maxwell.  Raymond  A..  Sgt. 

•Mayes,  John  Bernard,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Mayne,  William  B.,  Pvt. 

Mekler,  Jacob  A.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 

Melvin.  Miles  W.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Meneely,  Harold.  S/Sgt. 

Merrell,  Clinton  P..  T/Sgt. 

Messina.  John  J..  T/Sgt. 

Meyers,  Kermit  E..  Capt. 

Meyers.  Robert  H.,  Lieut. 

Mika,  Henry  E.,  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Millard,  Thomas  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Miller,  Charles  J.,  Pvt. 

Miller,  Marshall  W.,  S/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Miller,  Ralph  V.,  Lieut. 

Milliren,  James  R.,  S/Sgt. 

♦Mills,  Robert  W.,  Sgt.  (&  5  OLC) 

Milstead.  James  C.,  Sgt. 

Minton,  Lewis  T..  T/Sgt. 

Mitchell,  John  H..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Mitchell,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Mitchell.  Robert  H..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Moffatt,  Robert  J.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Monda,  George  E..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Moore,  Burton  L.,  Lieut. 

Moore,  Raymond  T.,  T/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Moore,  Robert  L.,  Sgt. 

Moose,  Robert  A..  Lieut. 

Moran,  Frederic  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Morgan,  Ray,  Lieut. 

Morgan,  Raymond  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Morgan.  Wilbur  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Morris,  Herbert  A.,  Lieut. 

Morris,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Morrissey,  Robert  L.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Morrison,  Thomas  H..  Sgt. 

Morton,  Daniel  F.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Moser,  Roy  R.,  Lieut. 

Moses,  Samuel,  S/Sgt. 

Mostow,  Jechiel.  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Moszyk,  Aloysius  L.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Mulgrew,  William  C.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Murfit,  Richard  J.,  Capt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Murphree,  Clyde  E.,  Lieut. 

Murray,  Lawrence  W..  T/Sgt. 

Murray,  Robert  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Muscato.  James  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Nastal,  Casimer  A.,  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 


Polifka,  Karl  L.,  Maj. 

Poncik,  Victor  J.,  Lieut. 

Poole,  Edgar  T.,  Lieut. 

Potter.  Richard  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Powell,  Thomas  Herman,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Prestidge.  Howard  F.,  CpI. 

Preston,  William  F.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Priester,  Robert  I.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Pucilowski,  George  A.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Pugliese,  Vito,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Puleo,  Frank,  S/Sgt. 

Pullen,  James  F..  Lieut. 

Pulley,  Isaac  H.,  Jr.,  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Pulliam,  Harold  K.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Pyle,  Clifton,  Capt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Quackenbush.  Mathias  J.,  Lieut. 

Quinlan,  John  P.,  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Radetsky,  Harold  A..  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Rasmussen.  James  H.  S.,  Capt. 

Reitman.  Michael  L.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Rembt,  William  E.,  Sgt. 

Richardson.  Donard  R.,  M/Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Riley,  Earl  F„  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Rogers,  Tom  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Romig,  Eugene  A..  Maj.  (&  OLC) 

Ross,  James  R.,  Lieut. 

Rounds,  Gerald  L..  Lieut.  (&.  13  OLC) 
Rudder.  Carl  F.,  Maj.  (&  12  OLC) 

Ruiz,  Ernest  C.,  Lieut. 

Rush,  Eddie  P..  Sgt. 

Sanders,  Lyman  A..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Sanders,  Richard  C..  Col. 

Scalpone,  Joe  D.,  Capt.  (&  5  OLC) 
Schauer,  Louis  A..  Lieut. 

Shaw.  William  D.,  Lieut. 

Scherr,  Jerome  A..  T/Sgt.  (&  II  OLC) 
Schleeh,  Russell  E..  Capt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Schnier,  Robert  F.,  Lieut. 

Sclirom.  James  R..  Lieut. 

Scigliano,  Frank  J.,  Sgt. 

Seeley.  Harvey  M..  Lieut. 

Sells,  William  D.,  Lieut. 

Sharpe,  Allen  A.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Shelton.  Charles  E.,  Maj. 

Shoup,  James  F..  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Carl  G..  Lieut. 

Smith,  George  P..  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Max  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Smith,  Roy  Q..  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Sparger,  Henry  M.,  Lieut. 

Spear,  Peter  H.,  Lieut. 

Steininger,  Albert  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Stephen,  Willard  W..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Stephens,  Roger  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Stevens,  Milton  A..  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Stokes,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  CpI. 

Storer,  Charles  B..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Stouse,  Harold  L..  Capt.  (&.  2  OLC) 

Straus,  John,  S/Sgt. 

Stream,  Charles  T.,  S/Sgt.  (&  II  OLC) 
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Strickland,  Joseph  M.,  Capt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Stupka,  Raymond  J.,  M/Sgt. 

Suchs,  Ray  G.,  Lieut,  (&  OLC) 

Sullivan,  James  F..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Sykes,  Victor  G..  Sgt. 

Sylvester.  Robert  B.,  M/Sgt. 

Taibl,  Howard  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Talbot.  Thomas  J.,  Lieut. 

Tappan.  Robert  E.,  Lieut. 

Tedford,  Thomas  E.,  S/Sgt. 

‘Teinowitz,  Norman  P..  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OL'C) 
Terry,  Derwin  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Terwilliger.  Paul  E..  Lieut. 

Thomas,  Henry  M.,  CpI. 

Thorpe.  Gordon  Albert,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Thurston.  Bernays  K.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Toluse,  Joseph  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Tressel,  Robert  E.,  Lieut. 

Tupper.  Therson  S..  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 

Van  Hoose,  Leigh,  S/Sgt. 

Varn,  William  C..  T/Sgt. 

Vcith,  Pierce  L.,  Lieut.-  (&  OLC) 

Vlahakes,  Peter  L.,  Lieut. 

Wachs,  Vincent  F..  S/Sgt. 

Waits,  Oscar  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Wall.  Hardy  A.,  CpI. 

Walsh,  James  H.,  Col. 

Warminski,  Zygmund  C.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Weaver,  Sam  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Weinfurther,  Regis  D..  Sgt. 

Werner.  Crowell  B..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

West,  Leonard  A..  Lieut. 

Wichner.  Glen  0..  S/Sgt. 

Wilder,  Donald  M.,  Lieut. 

Willard,  Harlow  E.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Williams,  Paul  V.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Williams,  Robert  L..  Lieut. 

Wilson,  John  B.,  Capt. 

Witt.  Macon  B..  S/Sgt. 

Wolfe,  Merritt  C..  Lieut. 

Wright,  James  Smith,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 

Wu  Chu,  Lieut. 

Yakinovicz,  Frank  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Yarbrough,  Daniel  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Youngblood.  Rufus  W.,  Sgt. 

Zehrer,  Carl  J.,  T/Sgt. 

OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  AIR  MEDAL 

Adams,  William  B.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Agee.  James  R..  Sgt.  (4th) 

Alexander.  Ralph,  S/Sgt. 

Alifano.  Elmer  J..  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  ‘Chester  M.,  Sgt. 

Anderson,  Roland  V..  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Anesi,  Roy  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Applee,  Frank  H.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Ascol,  Holiel.  S/Sgt. 

Auger,  Clifford  M.,  Pvt. 

Austin,  Wayne  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Avdevich,  Fillmore,  Lieut. 

Baker,  Francis  W..  T/Sgt. 

Baker,  William  E.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Baldassare.  Walter  E.,  Sgt. 

Bargdill,  Donald  C.,  Sgt. 

Barnes,  Cecil  G..  Sgt. 

Barnes,  Charley,  Sgt. 

Barnes,  Roger  T.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Barton,  Janies  D..  S/Sgt. 

Batterson,  Frank  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Baur,  Jack  C.,  Lieut. 

Beane,  Walter  0.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Bearden,  R.  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Beckham.  William  A.,  Sgt. 

Behr,  Thomas  S.,  Lieut. 

Benham,  Lenwood  E.,  Pfc. 

Bennett,  Alexander  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Benson,  Bernard  E.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Benson,  Kennedy,  B.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Bertsch,  Forest  W.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Bickett.  George  L.,  Jr..  Sgt. 

Billman,  Robert  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Bixby,  Carl,  Sgt. 

Blair,  Alfred  D.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Blair,  Floyd  R..  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Blakeslee,  Donald  J.  M.,  Maj.  (3rd) 

Blue,  Maxwell  A.,  Sgt.  (4th) 

Bober,  Nick,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Bobinski,  Henry  P.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Bolle,  Norman  N.  V.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Borostowski,  Benedict  B.,  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Boucher,  Raymond,  Gerald,  Sgt.  (3rd) 


Boughton,  Edwin  M.,  Lieut.  (5th) 

Boyte.  George  Bryan.  S/Sgt. 

Bradford,  William  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Bragg,  Kendrick  R..  Jr.,  Lieut.  (4th) 
Braun,  George  T..  S/Sgt. 

Broadwell,  Walter  J.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Brock,  John  Q.,  Pfc. 

Browe,  Robert  E..  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Brown,  Addison  L..  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Brown,  George  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Richard  C.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Brown,  Therman  D..  Capt. 

Brown.  Vance,  S/Sgt. 

Brum,  Herbert  L.,  T/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Brunnell.  George  A..  S/Sgt. 

Bryant.  Norman,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Bull,  Charlie,  Lieut. 

Bullard,  Nolan  K.,  T/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Burchard.  Eugene.  Pfc. 

Burger,  John  R..  Lieut. 

Burkholder,  Lloyd  A..  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Bush,  Edwin  R..  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Butler,  William  E.,  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Byrne,  Joseph  J..  S/Sgt. 

Carignan,  Richard  C..  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Carr,  Joseph  P..  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Carter,  Joseph  W.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Casey,  William  J..  Capt.  (3rd) 

Castel I otti ,  Julio  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Champion,  John  Homer.  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Chapel.  Norva  C..  CpI.  (2nd) 

Chappell.  Eldon  A..  Lieut. 

Chenoweth,  Robert  N.,  Lieut. 

Chrisler,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Christmas,  Charles,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Clark,  Ernest  B.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Clark,  James  A.,  Lieut. 

Clark,  James  C.,  T /Sgt. 

Clarke.  Howard  A.,  S/Sgt.  (9th) 

Cliburn,  Charles,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Cockrell.  Claude  E.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Colpitts,  Keith  F..  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Conchiglio,  Joseph  F.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Coulter,  Robert  E.,  Major  (3rd) 
Cronkhite,  John  L.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Cummings,  Joseph  F.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Cundick,  Beryl  R.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Darelius.  Roderick  G.,  Capt.  (2nd) 
Davenport,  John  D.,  Lieut. 

David,  Herman  W.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Davis,  Jimmie  N.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Dawson,  Ralph  F.,  Capt. 

Decker,  Kenneth  R.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Dillon,  Stephen  P..  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Dimuzio.  Carmen  C..  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Disalvo,  Joseph  F..  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Dixon,  James  V.,  Sgt. 

Dodson,  Joe  E.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Dowd,  William  H.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Downswell,  John  R.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Drake,  Clarence  H.,  Lieut. 

Duke,  Paul  L.,  Sgt. 

Dunham,  Howard  M.,  Lieut. 

Eaton,  Henry  R..  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Ehrenreich,  Abraham  A.,  Sgt. 

Ehrhardt,  Clark  A.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Eisenbrown,  Walter  Thomas,  Lieut.  (3rd) 
Elfrink,  Theodore  J.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Epperley,  Isaac  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Evans,  Roy  W.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Ewing,  Warren  J.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Ezzard,  Richard  F..  Capt. 

Ferebee,  Thomas  W.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Fischer,  Philip  S.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Fitzgerald,  James  P.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Flack,  Rudolph  E.,  Maj.  (3rd) 

Flint,  Richard  Q.,  Sgt. 

Freligh.  Gerald  C.,  Sgt. 

Fry,  George,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Gallup,  John  A.,  Lieut. 

Garner,  Henry  H.,  Sgt. 

Gates,  James  F.,  S/Sgt. 


Gemmill,  Zane  A.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Gibson,  Roy  H.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Goldstein,  Daniel.  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Goldstein,  Harry,  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Goldstein,  Otto,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Gorton,  Theodore  H..  Capt.  (2nd) 
Gowan,  Zackie  T..  Jr..  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Graham,  George  R.,  CpI. 

Granoff,  John  H.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Haas,  Theodore  T.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Hall,  Jarvis  E.,  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Halsey,  Gilbert  0..  Capt. 

Hammond,  George  R.,  T/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Hardwick,  James  W..  Lieut.  (3rd) 
Harris,  Willis  D.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Harverson,  Wilmer  J..  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Hawkins,  Robert  E.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 
Hazleton.  Walter  L..  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Hector.  William  D..  Lieut. 

Hendry,  Leonard  L.,  Sgt. 

Hillard,  Lawrence  B.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Hoffman,  Carl  David,  Capt. 

Hoffman,  Francis  P.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 
Holland,  Edward  W..  CpI. 

Holstrom,  Everett  W.,  Capt. 

Hooks,  Claude  D.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Hudson,  Edward  C.,  Sgt. 

Huggins,  Harry  W..  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Hughes,  Aquilla  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Hughes,  Warren  K.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 
Hunter,  William,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Ijams,  John  H.,  Jr..  Lieut.  (3rd) 
Jackman,  Robert  J..  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Jacobs,  Willis-  E.,  Capt. 

Johnson,  Jerry  D.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Johnston,  Joseph  P.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Jones,  Garret  J.,  Lieut. 

Jordan,  George  W..  Lieut. 

Justice,  Glen  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Kehoe,  Nicholas  B..  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Kellams,  Albert  W.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Kemble,  Donald  W..  Sgt.  (2nd) 

King,  Clarence  V.,  T/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Klimazepski.  Thomas  M.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 
Kundrat,  Andrew,  Lieut. 

Kurtz,  Raymond  N.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 
Lancaster,  Jason  C.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Leary,  Edward  J.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Leland.  Glen  V..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Littlewolf,  Fred  J.,  Pvt.  (2nd) 

Locke,  Sumner  E.,  Lieut. 

Loudermilk,  William  A.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Ludolph,  George  L.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Lundy,  James  T.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Lupica,  Peter  G.,  Sgt. 

MacTaggart,  Irving  Paul,  Capt.  (2nd) 
McCauley,  Anthony  C.,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 
McCorkle,  Howell  P.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 
McDaniel,  Abner  0.,  Lieut. 

McKeown,  Glen  E.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Mahan.  Lloyd  J.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Mansell,  Morris  E.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 
Markle,  Andrew,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Masters,  Karl  L„  T/Sgt.  (2nd) 

May.  Otis  W.,  Lieut. 

Moffitt,  Robert  M.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Moore,  Horace  E.,  Sgt. 

Moore,  James  W.,  Lieut. 

Mullane,  Vincent  C.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 
Murray.  Gilbert  A..  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Nardine,  Howard  H.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 
Nastal,  Theodore  J.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Nease,  Charles  M.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Neff,  Edward  R.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Nelson,  Carl  C.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Nissen,  John  C.,  Capt. 

Nixon,  John  L.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Ogle,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Ojata,  Russell  L.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Oliver,  Chester  H.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Oliveros,  Charles  Card,  Lieut.  (2nd) 


Olson.  Carl  E.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

O’Neill,  Ralph,  Sgt. 

Ott,  Lawrence  R.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Owen,  John  E.,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 

Padgett,  Charles  A.,  Lieut. 

Palmer,  Philip  T.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Parker,  Guy  E.,  Sgt. 

Pawlick,  Frank  J.,  Sgt. 

Pepe.  Jan,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Perri,  Steven,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 

Pitts,  John  Lee,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Pollock,  Eugene  J.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Prata,  Pasguale,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Price,  Paul  E.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Price,  Philip  A..  Sgt. 

Quate,  Morris  T.,  Sgt. 

Ray,  Levon  L.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Rebello,  Francisco,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Remmell,  Eugene  J.,  T/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Rex,  John  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Ribeck,  Joseph,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Richards,  Glenn  C.,  Pfc.  (2nd) 

Roberts,  Mark  E.,  CpI. 

Roberts,  Thomas  B.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Rogers,  James  P.,  Lieut. 

Rose.  John  F.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Roviaro.  Ermando  P.,  S/Sgt.  (3rd) 

Ryan,  William  J.,  Lieut. 

Schierholz,  Charles  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Schmoldt,  Harold  D.,  Capt. 

Schnorr.  Richard  F.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Scliu,  Matt..  S/Sgt. 

Schultz.  Carl  E.,  Lieut.  (13th) 

Sedore,  Richard  S.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Seed,  Andrew  M.,  Sgt. 

Senteney,  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 
Siboski,  William  R.,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 

Sierks,  Richard  J.,  Capt. 

Skipp,  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Slocum,  Paul  J.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Smartt.  Clare  M.,  Capt.  (8th) 

Smiley,  Charlie  0..  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Douglas  H.,  S/Sgt.  (2nd) 

Smith,  Edward  H.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Smith,  Edwin  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Wilfred  L..  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Sparks,  Frederick  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Spears,  Vance  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Spellman,  Elwood  E.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Stolzer,  Bill  M.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Stone,  Benjamin  J.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Summers,  John  C.,  Lieut.  (3rd J 
Sutin.  Nathan,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Swedo,  Edward  W.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Taylor,  Thomas  K.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Teague,  Howard  K.,  Capt. 

Teufel,  Harry  M.,  Sgt. 

Thew,  Chester  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Thom,  Albert  N.,  Lieut. 

Thomas,  Jack  P.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

Thompson,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  Capt 
Thompson,  Clyde  A.,  Capt. 

Thompson,  Howard  R.,  Sgt. 

Thompson,  John  A.,  Sgt. 

Thompson,  Woodford  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 
Tittsworth,  John  G.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Townsend.  George  H.,  Sgt.  (3rd) 

Turnbull,  John  I.,  Capt. 

Tyler,  B.  Pierce,  Sgt.  (2nd) 

UhTeT  Richard  B.,  Capt.  (2nd) 

Underwood,  Aloysius  S..  Sgt. 

Val  Preda,  Peter.  Lieut. 

Van  Ausdal,  James  F.,  Lieut. 

Van  Kirk.  Theodore  J.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Velan,  Robert  C.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Vincent,  Ralph  L.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Wallence,  Thaddeus  J.,  Sgt. 

Wallick,  Kenneth  K.,  Capt.  (3rd) 

Ward,  Harold  E.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

West,  Kent  R.,  Sgt.  (4th) 

White,  William  T.,  Lieut.  (2nd) 

Wikle,  Jess  0.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Wiley,  Charles  R.,  Lieut.  (3rd) 

Wilkin,  Russell  S.,  Lieut. 

Wilks,  Rayburn  A.,  Lieut. 

Williams,  Paul  l„  Lieut. 

Williams,  Paul  R..  CpI. 

Williams.  Richard  A.,  Sgt.  (4th) 

Willis,  Robert  H.,  Lieut. 

Wills,  Milton  E.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Wisnowaty,  Edward  B.,  Sgt. 

Witt.  Hinton  C.,  Sgt.  (2nd) 
Wojciechowski,  Henry,  Sgt.  (3rd)  if 


Lt.  Carle  H.  Esmay 


Lt.  Pierce  L.  Vieth  Capt.  Andrew  J.  Bing 


Lt.  Paul  Pestel 


Lt.  Jess  F.  Baker  S/Sgt.  A.A.Rockafellovt 
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Corporal  Cohen  of  ihe  base  administrative  in¬ 
spector’s  office  pauses  between  check-flights  over 
squadron  funds  and  a  bull  session  with  a  transient 
bombardier  to  receive  the  office’s  version  of  the 
Purple  Heart.  The  corporal  qualified  for  the  award 
by  suffering  a  broken  fingernail  while  piloting  the 
heavy  Monroe  adding  machine. 


'encil  Pilot  Adams  works  in  the  registrar’s  office 
t  base  hospital.  His  missions  range  from  routine 
ights  over  Form  52-A  (hospital  register)  to  more 
omplicated  sorties  with  Form  72-A  (consolidated 
lorning  report  of  wards).  At  the  moment  he  is 
eing  strafed  by  a  sergeant’s  wife  seeking  her  new 
aby’s  birth  certificate. 


At  an  advance  base  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific,  Squadron  Clerk  Riley  encounters  some  of 
pencil  aviation’s  toughest  problems.  With  make¬ 
shift  equipment,  this  squadron  clerk  does  a  vital 
job  while  the  hoys  “upstairs”  get  all  the  headlines. 
Right  now  the  CO  is  chewing  him  out  for  failing 
to  give  him  credit  for  twelve  hours’  flying  time 
last  month. 


Sergeant  Smith  of  the  unit  personnel  office  has 
hung  up  more  than  100,000  hours  with  a  Dixon 
No.  2  (medium  lead).  A  late  POM  order  finds  this 
veteran  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Corps  on  a  night 
flight  over  mountains  of  service  records  to  help 
prepare  case  histories  which  must  be  completed 
before  a  squadron  can  move  overseas. 


'pencil  “milk  run,”  being  charged  with  bringing 
enlisted  payrolls  up  to  date  month  in  and  month 
out.  This  job  usually  involves  strong  fighter  inter¬ 
ception  in  the  form  of  departing  GIs  seeking 
travel  pay  and  partial  payments,  and  it’s  a  major 
victory  each  month  just  to  get  over  the  target  and 
out  again. 
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Mrs.  Barney  M.  Giles,  1st  V.P.  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  2nd  V.P. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  McNarney,  3rd  V.P. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  0 


Women’s  volunteer  groups  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  present  and  post-war  welfare  program 
for  the  men  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
their  families.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  hundreds  of  women 
volunteers  now  serving  at  almost  every 
AAF  station  are  to  be  united  in  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Air  Forces  Women,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Arnold  is  president. 

Wives,  mothers  and  daughters  of  AAF 
officers  can  now  retain  membership  in 
their  own  national  group,  regardless  of 
the  usual  pillar-to-post  transfers  that  punc¬ 
tuate  the  existence  of  Army  families. 
Membership  in  the  new  organization,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  AAF  on  a  national 
scale,  is  extended  to  women  of  immediate 
families  of  officers  on  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Forces;  to  women  of  immediate  fami¬ 
lies  of  retired  or  deceased  officers  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  policy  at  each  base,  to  the 
women  officers  of  the  AAF. 

Women  who  can  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  and  who  are  not  now  members  of 
organized  women’s  clubs  of  AAF  sta¬ 
tions  may  become  members-at-large  of  the 
NAAFW.  Membership  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
National  Association  of  Air  Forces 
Women,  Box  23,  Fort  Myer,  Va.  Annual 
dues  are  $1.00. 

The  association  was  formed  to  provide 
a  medium  through  which  all  volunteer 
activities  of  the  women  in  the  Air  Forces 
could  be  coordinated.  Included  in  the 
National  Council  of  the  new  organization 
are  AAF  women  representing  the  Red 
Cross,  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Spotters, 
and  AAF  commands  and  Air  Forces,  in- 
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Women's  volunteer  groups  in 
the  AAF  unite  to  formulate  a 
present  and  post-war  welfare 
program  on  a  national  scale. 

eluding  those  overseas. '  This  group  will 
serve  as  an  advisory  board  to  train  its 
members  in  a  unified  system  of  volunteer 
work  and  direct  the  standardization  of 
major  activities  undertaken. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  on  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  board  are  Mrs.  Barney  M. 
Giles,  Mrs.  Carl  Spaatz  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McNarney,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Harold 
M.  McClelland,  treasurer;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Nowland,  secretary;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giles, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Bevans  and  Mrs.  Millard 
Libby,  assistant  secretaries,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors:  Mrs.  C.  B.  B.  Bubb, 
Red  Cross;  Mrs.  Barney  M.  Giles,  AER; 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Bowman,  Spotters,  and  Mrs. 
Harold  W.  Grant,  public  relations. 

One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the 
new  group  will  be  to  assist  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Air  Forces  personnel.  In  some 
hospitals  volunteers  are  already  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  AAF’s  con¬ 
valescent  training  program,  teaching  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  specialized  subjects  to 
hospitalized  men.  There  will  be  greater 
demand  for  their  services  in  this  field  as 
the  rehabilitation  program  expands. 

To  Air  Force  women  the  group  also 
has  an  obligation.  Families  arriving  at  & 
new  station  must  be  located,  welcomed  to 
the  base  and  encouraged  to  serve  the  AAF 
and  local  community  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Many  branches  of  the  Spotters  or¬ 
ganization  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  responsible  for  "spotting  all  AAF 


women  and  helping  to  find  a  spot  fo 
them,”  have  served  as  personnel  agencie: 
or  clearing  houses  for  AAF  women  ii 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Their  file 
list  personal  qualifications,  training  anc 
experience  of  the  women  enrolled,  making 
it  possible  for  groups  such  as  AER,  Ref 
Cross  and  other  departments  to  fill  spej 
cific  jobs  with  qualified  volunteers— 
whether  it’s  rolling  bandages  or  playing 
the  organ  for  the  post  chaplain — at  ] 
moment’s  notice.  Or  frequently  if  th 
soldier’s  wife  is  in  need  of  financial  as! 
sistance,  the  AER  placement  division  find! 
her  a  paid  job  on  or  off  the  post. 

Expanding  and  coordinating  this  worl 
of  the  Spotters,  AER,  Red  Cross  and  th' 
scores  of  additional  local  projects  nov 
undertaken  by  AAF  women’s  clubs  will 
be  the  major  function  of  the  NAAFW. 

"Although  the  organization  is  new,’j 
explains  Mrs.  Arnold,  "much  of  the  worl 
being  done  by  our  clubs  throughout  th 
country  dates  from  long  before  the  war 
Many  AAF  women’s  clubs  have  been  ii 
operation  since  the  earliest  beginnings  o 
army  aviation.  Therefore  it  is  logica 
to  have  the  women’s  clubs  act  as  the  hul 
of  the  wheel  around  which  all  women’ 
activities  in  the  AAF  should  rotate.  Th' 
national  association  will  merely  dm 
them  together  in  mutual  aims  and  interests 

"One  of  the  outstanding  examples  o 
the  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  thesi 
groups  is  that  of  the  Hickam  Field 
Woman’s  Club.  Within  minutes  of  th'1' 
Jap  attack  on  that  field,  our  women  wen 
in  the  hospitals  caring  for  the  wounded 
collecting  all  the  blankets  they  could 
round  up  anywhere  on  the  island,  evacuat 
ing  children  from  danger  zones  and  car 
ing  for  them  until  distressed  parents  coulc 
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Mrs,  H.  H.  Arnold,  President 


Mrs.  H.  M.  McClelland,  Treasurer 


A.E.R. 


Rehabilitation. 

Provide  hospitalizatioQ  ©rid  medical, 
ear©. 


Provide  Say@tf®s0 


SPOTTERS 

Send  questionnaires  f©  ail  new  mem» 
b@r§.  Keep  personal  files  of  past- 
experience  and  special  qualifications 
©f  women  enrolled. 

Supply  upon  request  trained  p@r~i 
$onn@l  to  other  departments. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Collect  and  release  locally  all  in» 
formation  on  volunteer  activities. 

Work  in  coordination  with  national 
public  relations  director. 


RED  GROSS 

Coordinate  with  Red  Cross  field 
director  and  local  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ter  in  furnishing  volunteer  worker^ 
and  organizing  Red  Cross  study 
courses. 


Day  nurseries. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


Personal  calls  ©n  b®r©av®d  families. 


Sponsoring: 

NCO  wives8  dubs.  Junior  dances. 

Aviation  Cadet  wives9  cfubs.  Entertainment  for  post  children. 


Motor  transport. 

Production:  bandages,,  knitting,  ©f©» 


like  over,  driving  cars  and  tracks  rushed 
>  emergency  aid,  preparing  hot  food  and 
[rinks  in  record  time,  and  generally  he!  p- 
|ig  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
fas  Hickam  Field.  What  they  accom- 
jlished  was  almost  miraculous,  but  they 
'ere  able  to  do  it  only  because  they  were 
aresighted  Air  Force  women  who  had 
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already  been  trained  along  these  emer¬ 
gency  lines. 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Air  Forces  Women  to  re¬ 
strict  in  any  way  the  varied  projects  now 
under  way  at  our  station.  Rather,  we 
want  merely  to  be  helpful  to  the  different 
groups  and  to  give  suggestions  when  they 


are  requested.  The  many  women’s  clubs 
must  remain  flexible  if  they  are  to  solve 
local  problems.  We  do  hope,  however,  to 
give  direction  to  the  activities  of  these 
thousands  of  volunteers  in  such  a  way  that 
our  obligations  to  our  men  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  our  men  in  the  Air  Forces  are  fully 
met  at  every  station  in  the  AAF.”  -ft 


Staff  assistants  t©  work  with  Persona! 
Affairs  Division  in  carrying  ©uf  func¬ 
tions  of  its  Relief,  Advice  and 
Claims,  and  Placement  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Branches. 


Social  activities. 

Study  dubs. 

Flower  committees  for  hospitals. 
Garden  dubs. 

Lending  libraries. 


Post  Christmas  frees. 
Sunday  schools. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops. 
Athletics  for  dub  members. 
"Music  for  the  Services." 


Canteen  work. 
Junior  Red  Cross* 
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Women’s  volunteer  groups  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  present  and  post-war  welfare  program 
for  the  men  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
their  families.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  hundreds  of  women 
volunteers  now  serving  at  almost  every 
AAF  station  are  to  be  united  in  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Air  Forces  Women,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Arnold  is  president. 

Wives,  mothers  and  daughters  of  AAF 
officers  can  now  retain  membership  in 
their  own  national  group,  regardless  of 
the  usual  pillar-to-post  transfers  that  punc¬ 
tuate  the  existence  of  Army  families. 
Membership  in  the  new  organization,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  AAF  on  a  national 
scale,  is  extended  to  women  of  immediate 
families  of  officers  on  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Forces;  to  women  of  immediate  fami¬ 
lies  of  retired  or  deceased  officers  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  policy  at  each  base,  to  the 
women  officers  of  the  AAF. 

Women  who  can  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  and  who  are  not  now  members  of 
organized  women’s  clubs  of  AAF  sta¬ 
tions  may  become  members-at-large  of  the 
NAAFW.  Membership  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
National  Association  of  Air  Forces 
Women,  Box  23,  Fort  Myer,  Va.  Annual 
dues  are  $1.00. 

The  association  was  formed  to  provide 
a  medium  through  which  all  volunteer 
activities  of  the  women  in  the  Air  Forces 
could  be  coordinated.  Included  in  the 
National  Council  of  the  new  organization 
are  AAF  women  representing  the  Red 
Cross,  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Spotters, 
and  AAF  commands  and  Air  Forces,  in- 
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Women's  volunteer  groups  in 
the  AAF  unite  to  formulate  a 
present  and  post-war  welfare 
program  on  a  national  scale. 

eluding  those  overseas.  ' This  group  will 
serve  as  an  advisory  board  to  train  its 
members  in  a  unified  system  of  volunteer 
work  and  direct  the  standardization  of 
major  activities  undertaken. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  on  the  associa¬ 
tion's  executive  board  are  Mrs.  Barney  M. 
Giles,  Mrs.  Carl  Spaatz  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McNarney,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Flarold 
M.  McClelland,  treasurer;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Nowland,  secretary;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giles, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Bevans  and  Mrs.  Millard 
Libby,  assistant  secretaries,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors;  Mrs.  C.  B.  B.  Bubb, 
Red  Cross;  Mrs.  Barney  M.  Giles,  AER; 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Bowman,  Spotters,  and  Mrs. 
Flarold  W.  Grant,  public  relations. 

One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the 
new  group  will  be  to  assist  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Air  Forces  personnel.  In  some 
hospitals  volunteers  are  already  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  AAF’s  con¬ 
valescent  training  program,  teaching  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  specialized  subjects  to 
hospitalized  men.  There  will  be  greater 
demand  for  their  services  in  this  field  as 
the  rehabilitation  program  expands. 

To  Air  Force  women  the  group  also 
has  an  obligation.  Families  arriving  at  a 
new  station  must  be  located,  welcomed  to 
the  base  and  encouraged  to  serve  the  AAF 
and  local  community  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Many  branches  of  the  Spotters  or¬ 
ganization  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  responsible  for  "spotting  all  AAF 
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women  and  helping  to  find  a  spot  for 
them,"  have  served  as  personnel  agencies 
or  clearing  houses  for  AAF  women  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Their  files 
list  personal  qualifications,  training  and 
experience  of  the  women  enrolled,  making 
it  possible  for  groups  such  as  AER,  Red 
Cross  and  other  departments  to  fill  spe¬ 
cific  jobs  with  qualified  volunteers— 
whether  it's  rolling  bandages  or  playing 
the  organ  for  the  post  chaplain — at  a 
moment's  notice.  Or  frequently  if  the 
soldier’s  wife  is  in  need  of  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  the  AER  placement  division  finds 
her  a  paid  job  on  or  off  the  post. 

Expanding  and  coordinating  this  work 
of  the  Spotters,  AER,  Red  Cross  and  the 
scores  of  additional  local  projects  now 
undertaken  by  AAF  women’s  clubs  will 
be  the  major  function  of  the  NAAFW. 

"Although  the  organization  is  new, 
explains  Mrs.  Arnold,  ''much  of  the  work 
being  done  by  our  clubs  throughout  the 
country  dates  from  long  before  the  war. 
Many  AAF  women's  clubs  have  been  in 
operation  since  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
army  aviation.  Therefore  it  is  logical 
to  have  the  women's  clubs  act  as  the  hub 
of  the  wheel  around  which  all  womens 
activities  in  the  AAF  should  rotate.  The 
national  association  will  merely  draw 
them  together  in  mutual  aims  and  interests^ 

"One  of  the  outstanding  examples  ot 
the  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  these 
groups  is  that  of  the  Hickam  Field 
Woman’s  Club.  Within  minutes  of  the 
Jap  attack  on  that  field,  our  women  were 
in  the  hospitals  caring  for  the  wounded, 
collecting  all  the  blankets  they  could 
round  up  anywhere  on  the  island,  evacuat¬ 
ing  children  from  danger  zones  and  car¬ 
ing  for  them  until  distressed  parents  coul 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AIR  FORCES  WOMEN 

Executive  Boord  Advisory  Boord 


WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF  AAF  STATION  (Member  of  National  Association) 


R.E.R. 

SPOTTERS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Rehabilitation. 

Send  questionnaires  to  all  new  mem* 

bers.  Keep  personal  files  of  past- 

formation  on  volunteer  activities. 

Provide  hospitalization  and  medical 

experience  and  special  qualifications 
of  women  enrolled. 

Supply  upon  request  trained  per-l 
lonnol  to  other  departments. 

Work  in  coordination  with  national 
public  relations  director. 

Provide  layettes. 

Housing  problems. 

SUGGESTED 

ACTIVITIES 

Chaplain's  aides. 

Sponsoring: 

Personal  calls  on  bereaved  families. 

NCO  wives'  clubs. 

Junior  dances. 

Aviation  Cadet  wives'  clubs. 

Entertainment  for  post  children. 

Staff  assistants  to  work  with  Personal 

Social  activities. 

Post  Christmas  trees. 

Affairs  Division  in  carrying  out  func- 

Study  clubs. 

Sunday  schools. 

Claims,  and  Placement  and  Educa- 

Flower  committees  for  hospitals. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops. 

tion  Branches. 

Garden  clubs. 

Athletics  for  club  members. 

Lending  libraries. 

"Music  for  the  Services." 

Coordinate  with  Red  Cross  field 
director  and  local  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ter  in  furnishing  volunteer  worker*- 
and  organizing  Red  Cross  study 
courses. 

Day  nurseries. 

Mending  for  hospitals. 

Motor  transport. 

Production:  bandages,  knitting,  etc. 
Canteen  work. 

Junior  Red  Cross. 


ake  over,  driving  cars  and  trucks  rushed 

emergency  a‘d,  preparing  hot  food  and 

r|nks  in  record  time,  and  generally  help¬ 
'll-  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
"as  Hickam  Field.  What  they  accom- 
P  ,shed  was  almost  miraculous,  but  they 
J,ere .able  to  do  it  only  because  they  were 
0resighted  Air  Force  women  who  had 
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already  been  trained  along  these  emer¬ 
gency  lines. 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Air  Forces  Women  to  re¬ 
strict  in  any  way  the  varied  projects  now 
under  way  at  our  station.  Rather,  we 
want  merely  to  be  helpful  to  the  different 
groups  and  to  give  suggestions  when  they 


are  requested.  The  many  women’s  clubs 
must  remain  flexible  if  they  are  to  solve 
local  problems.  We  do  hope,  however,  to 
give  direction  to  the  activities  of  these 
thousands  of  volunteers  in  such  a  way  that 
our  obligations  to  our  men  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  our  men  in  the  Air  Forces  are  fully 
met  at  every  station  in  the  AAF."  -fa 
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Mrs.  Barney  M.  Giles.  1st  V.P. 


Mrs.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  2nd  V.P. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  McNarney,  3rd  V.P. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  0  IK  FORCES  WOMEN 


B.  C.  Nowland,  Secretary 


Mrs.  H.  M.  McClelland,  Treasurer 


PREPARE 

l;OR 

INSPECTION 


TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Administrative  *  Technical 
Communication  Tactical 

Matters  presented  here >  are  informative  only 
and  are  not  to  he  considered  as  directives. 


\  Prepare  jor  the  Worst  in  Combat: 
War  is  no  picnic.  It  does  not  mean  taking 
off  leisurely  from  long,  well-lighted  run¬ 
ways  in  good  weather,  flying  to  a  target 
and  dropping  bombs,  stifling  a  yawn,  and 
then  flying  back  to  an  effortless  landing  at 
a  big  base  where  all  maintenance  facili¬ 
ties  are  available. 

We  honestly  don’t  believe  anyone  has 
such  a  conception  of  aerial  warfare,  but 
we  mention  it  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  tactical  inspections  to  determine 
whether  organizations  going  overseas  are 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Following  are 
some  questions  which  fighter  and  fighter- 
bomber  units  should  be  able  to  answer 
with  a  strong  affirmative  before  leaving 
the  States: 

Can  a  squadron  "scramble”  from  dis¬ 
persed  positions  in  a  minimum  time,  take 
off,  assemble  quickly  while  climbing  and 
still  maintain  combat  formation? 

Have  pilots  practiced  rapid  take-off,  as¬ 
sembly  and  landing  under  conditions  of 
minimum  lighting? 

Have  pilots  received  practice  in  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  small  fields? 

Have  all  pilots  demonstrated  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  fly  without  radio  aids  to  a  prede¬ 
termined  point  at  the  limit  of  the  radius 
of  action  of  the  airplane  with  which 
equipped,  arriving  at  a  predetermined 
time? 

Are  pilots  adequately  trained  in  operat¬ 
ing  aircraft  under  conditions  where  diffi- 
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culties  might  be  encountered  due  to  icing? 

Do  the  radio  mechanics  CNS  (SSN- 
759)  understand  the  problems  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  radio  and  power 
equipment  under  extreme  conditions  of 
mud,  rain,  dust,  heat  and  cold? 

Do  the  maintenance  crews  understand 
problems  of  maintenance  under  extreme 
conditions? 

Are  maintenance  crews  lost  without 
complete  equipment,  or  are  their  leaders 
resourceful? 

Can  ground  crews  "bomb  up”  in  dis¬ 
persed  positions  quickly  and  efficiently 
when  given  action  orders  without  prior 
warning? 

Has  adequate  instruction  been  given  in 
woodsmanship  to  the  end  that  crews 
forced  down  in  jungle,  desert  or  arctic 
territory  will  be  capable  of  making  the 
best  use  of  all  means  available  to  care 
for  themselves  and  return  to  the  base? 


y  Beat  the  Mosquito  to  the  Drain: 
When  a  B-17  tail  gunner  on  a  South 
Pacific  island  was  asked  the  "recipe”  for 
living  to  be  an  old  man  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  he  grinned  and  said,  "Think  faster 
than  a  Jap,”  then  added,  " — and  think 
faster  than  a  skeeter.” 

By  "skeeter”  the  gunner  meant  the 
Anopheles  mosquito,  which  packs  a 
knockout  wallop  of  malaria.  And  he 
wasn’t  kidding  about  thinking  faster  than 
a  mosquito.  The  malaria-carrying  mos¬ 
quito  is  out  for  blood,  and  each  individual 
soldier  should  do  everything  he  can  to 
outwit  his  foe — use  sleeping  nets,  protec¬ 
tive  clothing  and  repellents,  stay  out  of 
malarious  villages  and  get  behind  screens 
at  night. 

Some  crew  members  believed  they  were 
safe  when  they  slept  inside  their  bomber 
one  night  without  nets,  but  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  thought  faster  than  they  did  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  ship.  Ten  days  later  the  Japs 
could  cross  off  some  more  Yanks  as 
casualties  without  having  fired  a  shot. 

Malaria  control  is  important — just  as 
important  as  having  ammunition  in  your 
guns  when  you  meet  the  enemy.  We  are 
not  fighting  this  war  in  health  resorts, 
but  in  some  of  the  most  malarious  regions 
of  the  world.  North  Africa,  southern  Eu¬ 


rope,  Burma  and  the  islands  of  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific  are  all  dangerous  endemic 
areas. 

The  subject  of  malaria  control  is 
thoroughly  discussed  in  WD  Cir.  223, 
1943,  and  Training  Circular  108  21  Sep 
tember  1943.  We  mention  it  here  to  help 
make  as  many  individuals  as  possible — 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men — conscious 
of  it,  and  to  remind  especially  the  inspec 
tors  checking  personnel  destined  for  over¬ 
seas  duty  to  look  into  malaria  control 
training. 


y  Hit  Kits:  One  of  the  major  forms  of 
entertainment  in  many  isolated  areas  over¬ 
seas  is  group  singing — the  old  American 
barbershop  quartet  multiplied.  But  too 
many  stations  in  the  United  States  appar¬ 
ently  have  the  idea  that  troops  have  to  go 
overseas  before  they  can  start  singing  and 
be  provided  with  Army  Hit  Kits  for 
stimulating  this  form  of  recreation.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  in  the  continental  United 
States  indicates  that  although  a  majority  ( 
of  the  enlisted  men  contacted  desired  tol 
sing,  7 6  percent  had  never  seen  a  copy  of 
the  Hit  Kit. 

Distribution  of  the  Army  Hit  Kit  each 
month  should  be  accomplished  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt  by  the  post,  camp  or 
station  special  service  officers.  The  com- : 
manding  officers  of  posts,  camps  and  sta¬ 
tions,  isolated  detachments,  and  units  not 
receiving  copies  of  the  Hit  Kit  should: 
advise  the  Director,  Special  Services  Divi¬ 
sion,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  indicating^ 
the  number  of  packages  required.  Each. 
Hit  Kit  package,  containing  50  lyric  fold¬ 
ers  and  one  music  book,  is  designed  to 
service  a  complete  unit  of  from  150  toj 
250  men.  Units  of  less  than  company 
strength  should  base  their  requests  on  one: 
lyric  folder  for  each  four  men.  (ASF 
Cir.  126,  19  November  1943.) 


y  Cross  Checking  Records:  POM  in¬ 
spectors,  checking  organizations  bound 
overseas,  note  as  one  of  the  most  com-’ 
mon  deficiencies  the  failure  of  organiza¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  a  final  cross  check* 
where  all  records  are  assembled  and  com¬ 
pared.  The  records  should  include  thosei 
normally  maintained  by  the  orderly  room, 
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iperations  and  medical  sections.  All  per- 
onnel  records  should  be  checked  with  the 
■  ndividuals  concerned. 

►  More  Tips  on  Food  Conservation: 
lonservation  of  food  has  been  discussed 
n  these  columns  before,  but  some  inter¬ 
esting  points  brought  out  in  a  conference 
)f  1st  Air  Force  mess  officers  are  good 
reason  for  bringing  up  the  subject  again. 


These  officers  stressed  the  following  facts: 

Failure  to  prepare  food  the  way  men 
like  it  is  a  direct  cause  of  waste. 

Failure  to  consume  first  the  oldest  issue 
of  food  results  in  spoilage. 

Preparing  meats  at  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  and  too  far  in  advance  causes  shrink¬ 
age  as  high  as  thirty  percent.  Improper 
preparation  of  meats  also  causes  men  to 
complain  that  they  are  not  getting  enough. 
Using  a  fork  to  turn  meats  causes  bleed¬ 
ing,  with  consequent  loss  of  juice,  shrink¬ 
age  and  loss  of  flavor. 

Failure  to  use  a  fruit  juice  extractor  in 
squeezing  citrus  fruits  results  in  the  loss 
of  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  juice.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  although  extractors 
were  not  a  quartermaster  issue  they  could 
be  purchased  from  unit  funds. 

y  Keep  the  Ball  Bearings  Rolling:  The 
Army’s  policy  on  conservation  is  to  save 
on  everything,  but  right  now  some  extra 
effort  is  required  on  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  types.  The  shortage  is  being 
greatly  aggravated  by  lack  of  adequate 
cleaning  and  lubrication,  and  improper 
handling,  inspections  and  adjustments. 
(Letter  AG  412.5  (4  November  43)  OB- 
P-SP-MNT-MB-A,  12  November  43.) 

►  Technical  Order  Index:  Numerous  re¬ 
ports  from  the  field  indicate  that  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  are  not  always  familiar 
with  the  existence  and  use  of  TO  00-1 
(Technical  Order  Index).  This  publica¬ 
tion,  issued  every  other  month,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  Technical  Order  files, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  its  use  is 
necessary  for  adequate  maintenance  of 
AAF  equipment. 
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INSPECTING  Till:  INSPECTOR 


How  many  of  you  technical  inspec¬ 
tors^ — and  other  inspectors,  too— -have 
read  Par.  18,  Sec.  V  of  TO  00-15-1? 
It  contains  some  excellent  philosophy 
on  inspection. 


Are  you  checking  to  see  if  there  is 
over-ordering  of  vital  equipment? 


Administrative  inspectors,  are  you 
overlooking  inspection  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  special  service  officers? 


When  investigating  a  complaint  by 
an  individual  do  you  check  on  the 
matter  only  with  the  individual,  or  do 
you  question  others  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  to  obtain  a  cross-section  or 
overall  picture? 


What  is  the  status  of  the  dental 
treatment  of  the  men  in  your  organ¬ 
ization?  Many  units  still  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  with  serious  dental  defects 
on  the  day  that  movement  orders  are 
received. 


Ill-Ill:  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 


Q.  How  many  distinctive  sleeve 
patches  are  authorized  for  issue  to 
men  in  job  classifications  of  arma¬ 
ment.  communications,  engineering, 
photography  and  weather? 

A.  Six.  Par.  1,  AAF  Reg.  35-12,  23 
July  1943,  authorizes  distinctive  sleeve 
patches  for  wear  on  the  coat,  field  jacket, 
shirt  (when  worn  without  the  coat)  and 
fatigue  uniforms.  Enlisted  men  are  is¬ 
sued  one  coat,  one  field  jacket,  two  fatigue 
uniforms,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  six 
sleeve  patches.  Also  see  AAF  Ltr.  35-16, 
26  November  1943. 

☆ 

Q.  Is  the  size  of  the  gas  mask  still 
required  in  the  service  record? 

A.  The  entry  of  the  size  of  the  gas 
mask  in  the  service  record  (WD  AGO 
Form  No.  24)  serves  no  useful  purpose 
and  will  be  discontinued  (except  for  gas 
mask  spectacle  type,  which  entry  is  re¬ 
quired  by  WD  Cir.  282,  1943).  (WD 
Cir.  287,  1943.) 

☆ 

Q.  It  has  been  noted  that  little 
effort  is  being  taken  to  insure  that  all 
open  lines  and  fittings  on  demountable 
engine  sections  are  taped  or  plugged 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
matter.  Par.  5,  TO  01-1-22  does  not 
completely  cover  the  situation.  What 
TO  does? 

A.  TO  04-1-14,  dated  18  November 
1943,  Subject:  "General-— Us£  of  Boss, 
Cap,  and  Tubing  Seals,”  contains  specific 
information  on  the  proper  sealing  of  all 
lines,  fittings  and  tubing. 

☆ 

Q.  To  whom  are  indorsements  made 
in  service  records  of  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  Overseas  Replacement  De¬ 
pots? 

A.  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
informed  AAF  overseas  replacement  de¬ 
pots  that  indorsements  of  service  records 
I  to  overseas  replacement  depots  will  read 

that  personnel  is  assigned  to  the  shipment 
number  and  not  to  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  or  commanding  officer  of  the  port, 
unless  personnel  is  sent  to  a  port  replace¬ 
ment  pool,  in  which  event,  the  indorse- 
|  ment  will  read  that  the  personnel  is  as¬ 

signed  to  the  replacement  pool  of  the 
particular  port  of  embarkation. 


Qp  Is  there  a  requirement  that  ex¬ 
change  coupon  books  be  available  for 
sale? 

A.  No.  Par.  13  c  (1),  AR  210-65  au¬ 
thorizes  the  sale  of  coupon  books,  but  sale 
of  them  is  not  mandatory. 

☆ 

Q.  What  insignia  is  authorized  to 
be  embroidered  upon  uniform  clothing? 

A.  The  insignia  of  grade  worn  on  the 
shoulder  loops  may  be  embroidered.  (Par. 
22g,  AR  600-35.) 


Q.  What  are  the  provisions  for 
awarding  of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal? 

A.  The  medal  may  be  awarded  for  ex¬ 
emplary  behavior,  efficiency  and  fidelity 
to  each  enlisted  man  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  who  on  or  after  27  August 
1940  had  or  shall  have  completed  three 
years  of  active  Federal  military  service,  or 
after  7  December  1941  has  or  shall  have 
completed  one  year  of  continuous  active 
Federal  military  service  while  the  United 
States  is  at  war.  This  award  will  not  be 
made  to  at)  enlisted  man  whose  records, 
during  .the  required  period  of  service,  dis-- 
close  a  conviction  by  any  court  martial, 
nor  to  one  whose  character  or  efficiency  is 
rated  below  excellent.  A  recommendation 
for  the  award  ordinarily  will  originate 
with  the  company  commander.  (AR  600- 
68,  4  May  1943.) 
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INSPECTING  THE 


Jap  'Hamp' 


The  "Hamp"  at  Wright  Field. 


On  the  flying  line  at  Wright  Eield  is  a  Jap  fighter  plane, 
the  "Hamp,”  a  late  model  of  the  Zero  family.  It  came  from 
Australia  where  a  group  of  Yank  mechanics  assembled  it  from 
parts  of  five  Zeros  shot  down  in  the  battle  for  the  Buna  air¬ 
strip.  It  crossed  the  Pacific  by  boat,  and  was  rebuilt  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  where  Col.  J.  M.  Hayward,  chief  of  the  Technical 
Data  Laboratory,  Materiel  Command,  took  it  over  for  the 
Army  and  flew  it  to  Wright  Field  for  flight  tests  and  evalua¬ 
tion  reports. 

Army  tests  pilots  will  soon  take  it  up  to  find  out  how  good 
it  actually  is.  The  test  plans  calls  for  "air  duels”  with  Ameri¬ 
can  fighter  planes  and  bombers,  to  learn  its  combat  tricks,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  weaknesses  so  American  pilots  battling  other 
Zeros  can  know  where  to  hit  first  and  hardest.  Once  the 
flight  routine  is  finished  and  reports  are  checked  the  plane 
probably  will  be  broken  up  in  structure  tests  to  reveal  its  con¬ 
struction  secrets. 

Outwardly  it  has  some  marked  differences  from  the  Zeke, 
earlier  model  Zero:  Squared-off  wing  tips  (like  the  P-51) 
give  it  a  three-foot  shorter  wing  span;  the  cowling  which 
circles  its  engine  is  smaller  in  diameter;  the  airscoop  which 
cools  the  engine  is  atop  the  cowling  instead  of  below;  the 
ailerons  are  shorter;  and  100  horsepower  has  been  added  to  its 
engine.  The  "Hamp”  has  a  maximum  speed  of  350  mph  at 
an  altitude  of  17,000  feet.  * 


Used  widely  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  as  a  land-; 
based  and  carrier-based  plane,  the  "Hamp’s”  all  metal  struc¬ 
ture  is  light  and  fragile.  The  construction  is  generally  the 
same  as  our  own  but  the  skin  covering  is  much  thinner.  This 
is  evidenced  in  flight  when  the  wings  wrinkle  and  scare  most 
pilots  who  fly  the  ship  for  the  first  time.  Yet  the  wing  covering 
is  tough.  Apparently  the  Japs  are  using  a  new  kind  of  alu¬ 
minum-alloy  for  this  purpose. 

Colonel  Hayward  and  his  staff  have  discovered  that  the 
plane  has  very  low  wing  loading  which  means  extremely  high 
maneuverability.  The  brakes  are  ineffective,  and  regardless  of 
how  much  pressure  is  applied,  the  ship  keeps  on  rolling.  It 
has  a  hook  for  carrier  operation. 

There  are  no  warning  lights  in  the  cockpit  to  tell  the  pilot 
when  he  should  switch  over  to  auxiliary  gasoline  tanks,  but  it 
is  easy  to  get  pressure  in  the  tanks  which  injects  fuel  through 
carburetors  and  into  engine  for  easy  pick-up.  The  pilot  per¬ 
mits  the  main  tanks  to  run  dry  then  snaps  on  auxiliaries. 

“A  bit  risky,  maybe,”  Colonel  Hayward  points  out,  "but 
a  highly  maneuverable  fighting  plane.” 
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The  -ship  carries  four  tanks,  a  belly  tank,  fuselage  tank  and 
wo  wing  tanks.  It  has  a  range  of  about  1,200  miles. 

The  landing  gear  and  flap  levers  are  located  in  the  right  and 
:o  the  rear  of  the  cockpit,  differing  from  ours  which  are  on  the 
eft.  The  throttle  is  conventional,  although  the  mixture  handle 
works  in  the  direction  opposite  that  in  American-built  aircraft 
ind  pilots  find  it  harder  to  manipulate.  The  cockpit  is  very 
ancomfortable  since  it  was  built  for  a  small  person.  Every- 
;hing  is  in  easy  reach,  but  the  outstanding  feature  is  a  struc- 
:ural  difference.  The  wing  and  cockpit  are  all  one  structure 
with  the  fuselage  tail  section  and  engine  mounts  joined  onto 
t.  Experts  can’t  say  how  good  the  idea  may  be  until  they  run 
:he  break  down  tests. 

Also  inside  the  cockpit  is  a  hook  adjacent  to  the  pilot’s  seat 
for  attachment  of  a  static  line  which  automatically  operates  the 
pilot’s  parachute  in  bail  outs.  There  is  no  emergency  release  for 
the  canopy  cover  although  it  can  be  opened  manually  without 
much  effort. 

The  "Hamp’s”  Nakajimia  Sakae  radial,  14-cylinder  engine 
looks  like  our  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines,  from  which  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  copied.  Everything  now  on  the  airplane  is  Japanese- 
built  except  the  radio  set,  oxygen  installations,  air  speed  indi¬ 
cator  and  altimeter  which  were  installed  to  replace  inferior 
equipment,  and  make  flight  testing  safer  and  easier. 

The  "Hamp”  has  no  armor  protection  but  is  armed  with  two 
20  mm  cannons  in  each  wing  and  two  7.7  caliber  guns  firing 
forward  through  the  propeller.  It  has  no  leak-proof  fuel 
tanks.- — Sgt.  Douglas  Ingells,  Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent, 
Wright  Field. 

Armored  Helmets  for  Bomber  Crews 

Armored  helmets  for  our  bomber  crews  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  8th  Air  Force  as  added  face  protection  against 
flak  fragments. 

Two  new  helmets  have  been  designed  by  the  clothing 
branch,  Materiel  Command,  to  supplement  the  bullet-proof 
vests  introduced  several  months  ago  by  Brig.  Gen.  Malcom 
Crow,  air  surgeon  for  the  8th  Air  Force.  Their  need  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  number  of  facial  burns  and  injuries  suffered  by 
our  airmen  on  raids  over  heavily  concentrated  anti-aircraft 
areas  of  Berlin  and  other  Nazi  cities.  Also,  a  decrease  in  flak 
wounds  since  crew  members  began  wearing  the  armor  suits 
indicated  that  further  face  protection  would  be  helpful. 

Design  of  the  helmets  grew  from  the  standard  M-l  model 
steel  helmet  used  by  all  our  armed  forces,  a  development  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.  The  standard  helmet  in  use,  however, 
did  not  offer  sufficient  protection  to  the  neck  and  face  of  air¬ 
men.  Consequently,  a  new  design  was  needed  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  clothing  branch,  Wright  Field,  Maj.  John  W. 
Schenck,  W.  W.  Moore  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Clark,  worked  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Col.  Renee  Studler  and  Maj.  J.  R.  Byrd,  an 
assistant  of  the  Ordnance  Technical  Division,  to  get  a  new  and 
better  helmet  which  offered  maximum  protection. 

For  several  months  various  shapes,  sizes  and  thicknesses 
were  tried,  and  resultant  tests  proved  that  the  new  AAF 
helmet  could  take  considerable  abuse.  Designers  also  made 
certain  that  the  helmet,  in  addition  to  its  protective  qualities, 
would  be  comfortable  and  provide  freedom  for  movement. 

Officially  designated  as  the  T-2  and  the  T-3  helmets,  the 
protectors  will  fit  over  all  standard  head-dress  and  equipment 
worn  by  both  our  Army  and  Navy  flyers. 

The  T-2  covers  a  pilot’s  earphones,  microphone,  oxygen 
mask,  goggles  and  head  covering.  It  features  a  "suspended 
design”  which  makes  it  rest  firmly  and  comfortably  high  on 
the  head  so  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  the  wearer’s  other  equip¬ 
ment.  An  adjustable  system  of  straps  and  buckles  makes  it 
easy  to  get  a  proper  fit. 

The  T-2  is  a  "square  design”  and  resembles  a  football 
player’s  helmet  with  flaps.  It  covers  the  crewman’s  head,  fore¬ 
head,  neck  and  ears  and  will  resist  shell  fragments  caused  by 
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One  version  of  the  new  helmet  is  similar  to  the  Gl 
with  earflaps,  while  the  other  is  for  compact  quarters. 


explosive  flak  shells.  The  T-3  is  more  rounded  and  fits  like  a 
skull  cap.  It  is  used  in  limited-space  positions  in  a  bomber, 
such  as  top  and  ball  turrets  where  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  wear  the  larger  T-2  type. 

The  T-3  helmet  weighs  about  two  pounds,  compared  with 
an  approximate  three-and-one-half-pounds,  weight  of  the  T-2 
design.  Both  helmets  are  exceedingly  tough  for  their  weight. 

— Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field. 

Radio  Troiner  Developed  in  North  Africa 

What  amounts  to  a  Link  trainer  for  instruction  in  radio  pro¬ 
cedure  and  maintenance  has  been  developed  at  a  North  African 
airbase  by  Capt.  Farno  L.  Green,  communications  officer  of  a 
B-26  squadron.  Capt.  Green  found  that  most  radio  operators 
knew  how  to  handle  separate  sets  but  that  they  needed  addi¬ 
tional  training  in  the  actual  use  of  the  sets  as  interconnected 
in  a  bomber.  Since  aircraft  were  too  scarce  to  be  used  in 
training  he  made  a  model  cockpit  and  radio  operator’s  com¬ 
partment,  installed  the  same  radio  equipment  and  arranged  it 
as  in  a  B-26. 


Capt.  Green's  radio  trainer,  showing  the  operator's  section 
(left),  the  radio  apparatus  and  the  cockpit  in  the  background. 


The  trainer  was  made  from  scrap  equipment,  except  for  the 
radio  sets,  and  the  job  was  completed  in  less  than  a  month, 
including  the  higher  echelon  wiring  done  by  Sgts.  Harvey  S. 
Huffer,  Jesse  Stewart,  John  Seliga  and  Thomas  T.  Tucker. 

Subsequent  use  of  the  trainer  has  shown  that  it  cuts  train¬ 
ing  time  in  half  and  permits  explanation  of  procedure  while 
the  pupil  is  confronted  with  exactly  the  same  equipment  as  in 
an  airplane.  After  each  explanation  the  pupil  benefits  from 
actual  practice.  In  fact,  the  trainer  has  several  features  which 
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make  it  superior  to  an  actual  airplane  for  instruction,  Captain 
Green  said.  It  has  an  interphone  jackbox,  permitting  an  in¬ 
structor  to  listen  in  on  the  two-way  conversations  between  the 
pupil  and  a  mock  control  tower.  Demonstrations  can  be  ob¬ 
served  by  eight  men  at  a  time,  and  wiring  is  left  exposed  or 
accessible  for  tracing  by  operators  and  maintenance  personnel. 

In  using  the  trainer  Captain  Green  found  that  trained,  but 
inexperienced  men  often  were  confused  over  the  operation  of 
the  liaison  set’s  trailing  wire.  Such  a  wire  not  being  feasible 
in  a  ground  model,  he  installed  a  dummy  antenna  so  that  con¬ 
trols  had  to  be  set  the  same  as  for  a  trailing  wire  in  order  to 
make  contact  with  the  base  ground  station. 

The  trainer  gives  operators  practice  in  hooking  up  the  com¬ 
mand  set  as  a  substitute  for  interphone,  in  event  the  latter 
goes  out,  and  Captain  Green  has  familiarized  operators  with 
cockpit  procedure  to  enable  them  to  help  the  pilot  or  co-pilot 
when  necessary.  He  also  has  used  the  trainer  to  give  pilots  and 
co-pilots  more  experience,  and  hence  more  confidence,  in  the 
use  of  their  equipment.  The  equipment  has  also  been  used  to 
train  navigators  further  in  the  employment  of  the  radio  com¬ 
pass,  using  small  transmitters  and  frequency  meters  for  bear¬ 
ing  shooting  and  plotting  fixes. 

Captain  Green  particularly  stresses  emergency  procedure  and 
believes  that,  since  an  airplane  normally  is  not  in  distress  and 
since  radio  procedure  is  easily  forgotten,  each  crew  member 
should  be  run  through  the  trainer  at  least  once  a  month  to  keep 
him  prepared  for  a  possible  crisis.  He  explained  that  an 
experienced  operator  sometimes  forgets  that  his  liaison  set  can 
be  set  up  for  voice  in  case  of  emergency,  unless  he  receives 
refresher  sessions  in  such  procedure. 

The  trainer  is  portable  and  can  be  packed  easily  in  three 
sections  and  carried  in  a  two  and  a  half  ton  truck.  —  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Mediterranean  Theatre. 


'Magic'  Quilt  for  the  AAF 


A  ''magic*’  quilt  which  rivals 
the  magic  carpet  of  story  book 
fame  has  been  developed  at  the 
Materiel  Command  Equipment 
Laboratory,  Wright  Field. 

The  Army’s  "magic”  quilt  is 
made  of  water  repellent  material, 
weighs  2  4/5  pounds  and  is 
stuffed  with  chicken  feathers. 
In  addition  to  their  warmth,  the 
feathers  give  the  quilt  enough 
buoyancy  to  serve  as  a  life  pre¬ 
server.  When  the  quilt  is  folded 
lengthwise  and  tied  around  the 
wearer’s  waist,  it  will  sustain  a 
man  in  water  indefinitely.  It  is 
now  part  of  Parachute  Emer¬ 
gency  Kit,  Type  B-4. 

Tie-straps  along  the  edges  of 
the  quilt  enable  it  to  be  set  up 
as  a  pup  tent  or  hammock,  and 
it  also  makes  a  cozy  sleeping 
bag.  It  can  be  worn  as  a  coat 
or  poncho  by  utilizing  a  slit  in 
the  center. 


Among  the  uses  of  the  flotation 
quilt  is  the  poncho  effect  when  worn 
as  a  garment  against  weather  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  as  a  sleeping  bag  to  protect  the  lower  body. 

ihe  quilt  when  packed  makes  a  bundle  only  fourteen  by 
twelve  inches  square  and  when  opened,  it  measures  about  four 
by  six.  It  is  olive  drab  on  one  side  and  brilliant  orange  on 
the  other.  The  OD  makes  the  quilt  inconspicuous  when  con¬ 
cealment  is  necessary  and  the  orange  makes  it  valuable  for 
signalling  purposes. 

The  quilt  is  packed  in  a  water-proof,  non-toxic  carrying 
case  made  of  light-weight  material  and  a  strap  permits  the 
user  to  sling  the  unit  over  his  shoulders  and  carry  it  easily.  The 
case  itself  can  be  used  for  storing  water.  —  T.  A.  Berchtold, 
Wright  Field. 

Tire  Press  in  India 

Instead  of  the  three  hours  formerly  required  for  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  a  B-24  nose  wheel  tire,  the  job  can  be  done  in  twenty 
minutes  with  a  homemade  device  put  together  by  Staff  Sgt. 
Emil  Martinelli  (right  in  photo)  and  Cpl.  Virgil  Peoples  at  an 
air  depot  in  central  India.  The  tire  press  has  saved  the  AAF 
hundreds  of  man  hours  in  the  mounting  and  demounting  of 
all  types  of  airplane  tires. 

With  this  device  a  B-25  tire  can  be  broken  from  the  wheel 
in  less  than  seven  minutes.  With  flanged  pipe  lever  bars,  also 
designed  by  these  men,  the  tire  can  be  removed  from  the 
wheel  in  less  than  six  minutes. 


The  vertical  screw  assembly  is  anchored  under  the  tire  with 
a  horizontal  bar;  the  four  legs  hinge  on  a  bolt  joint  at  the 
top ;  a  cable  fastened  around  the  four  legs  prevents  them  from 
spreading  out  as  the  screw  assembly  is  turned  to  force  the  legs 
down  on  the  tire  bead  to  break  it  away  from  the  wheel  rim. 
—  Air  Force  staff  correspondent  in  India,  -fo 
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talked  of  what  they  would  name  their 
first  bomber.  They  decided  on  "Uden 
Uden,”  the  nickname  of  their  instructor, 
Lieut.  James  Aden,  who  was  killed  in  a 
training  accident  just  before  their  gradua¬ 
tion.  They  added  "Oil  Burner’’  because 
that  was  what  Lieutenant  Aden  had  in¬ 
tended  calling  his  ship  if  he  ever  reached 
combat.  It  was  an  affectionate  term  he 
had  for  his  wife.  When  Bennett  and 
Beardon  left  Barksdale  they  promised  Mrs. 
Aden  they  would  name  their  bomber  after 
her  and  her  husband. 

This  was  their  first  combat  mission  and 
the  lieutenants  were  determined  to  bring 
"Uden  Uden’s  Oil  Burner”  home.  She 
made  it,  wheels  down,  a  grand  job  of  pilot¬ 
ing  from  the  pupils  of  a  fine  instructor. 


This  remarkable  photograph  of  a  crip¬ 
pled  B-2 6,  limping  along  on  one  engine 
but  still  keeping  in  formation  after  a 
hectic  raid  on  German  lines  in  Italy,  was 
snapped  by  an  AAF  photographer  in  the 
wing  plane.  When  an  enemy  88  mm 
shell  knocked  out  the  engine  of  t  he 
Marauder,  "Uden  Uden’s  Oil  Burner,” 
the  pilot  feathered  the  prop  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  jettison  all  equipment  pos¬ 
sible.  The  camera  caught  an  ammunition 
belt  (arrow)  just  as  it  was  tossed  from  a 
gun  port  of  the  crippled  bomber. 

But  back  of  this  action  is  another 
story.  It  begins  at  Barksdale  Field,  La., 
nearly  a  year  ago  when  Lieuts.  R.  R.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Tilman  Beardon,  now  pilot  and 
co-pilot  of  "Uden  Uden’s  Oil  Burner,” 


Thanks  a  lot,  Sergeants,  for  coming  out  on  a  cold  day  to  run  up  this  engine  in  the 
wrong  way.  Some  snooping  around  will  reveal  plenty  of  pet  boners  during  and 
after  preflight  testing.  So  this  picture  was  posed  for  March  to  remind  everyone: 

Better  whip  up  a  little  precaution  during  run-up — or  the  prop  blast  will  whip  you  up. 

The  crew  chief  in  the  cockpit  is  Staff  Sgt.  Harry  Horner;  kneeling  on  the  ground 
is  Staff  Sgt.  Albert  P.  Clouse,  and  on  the  wing  wearing  an  unusual  sarong  is  Tech. 

Sgt.  Robert  Ross.  All  three  mechs  are  attached  to  Headquarters  Squadron,  Air 
Service  Command  Headquarters,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio. 

Sergeant  Ross  can  point  out  seven  mistakes  in  this  collection  of  boners.  These 
are  listed  on  Page  64.  We  can't  offer  cigars  for  any  more  you  may  find,  so  for 
spotting  any  additional  errors  you'll  have  to  take  your  reward  in  the  feeling  of 
self-satisfaction  which  comes  from  knowing  proper  maintenance  practices. 
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\  MONTHLY  MAINTENANCE  ROUNDUP  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  AIR  SERVICE 
COMMAND  AND  THE  TECHNICAL  INSPECTION  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 


Flutter  — 

Excessive  play  in  the  tab  system  is  an 
ideal  condition  for  wing  and  tail  flutter — 
which  is  not  an  ideal  condition  for  flight. 
This  excessive  play  is  often  the  result  of 
loose  bolts  in  aileron,  rudder  and  elevator 
i  trim  tabs.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  this  situa- 
fition. 

Tips  on  Storage  . . . 

Sometimes  engines  installed  in  aircraft 
in  temporary  and  extended  storage  are  not 
being  properly  treated  for  storage.  For 
illustration,  examples  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  of  dehydrator  plugs  not  installed  in 
spark  plug  holes ;  all  engine  openings 
such  as  distributor  vents,  breathers,  ex¬ 
haust  outlets  and  all  other  engine  open¬ 
ings  not  sealed  with  tape  and  engine 
covers  not  installed.  This  neglect  results 
in  excessive  corrosion  and  rust  in  engine 
cylinder  walls  and  piston  rings.  See  Sec. 
4,  TO  02-1-1. 

Tie  It  Down  . . . 

When  miscellaneous  equipment  such  as 
tool  and  mooring  kits,  engine  covers, 
sandbags  and  the  like  is  stowed  in  the 
tail  section  of  aircraft  it  must  be  tied 
down.  If  it  isn’t  it  is  apt  to  jostle  around 
and  foul  the  controls.  See  TO  01-1-109. 

Right  Motor  .  .  . 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  the 
installation  of  12-volt  motors  in  a  24-volt 
system,  such  as  a  propeller  feathering 
motor  and  a  fuel  booster  pump  motor. 
This  results  in  the  failure  of  the  electrical 
system.  A  closer  examination  of  the  data 
plates  and  proper  tagging  of  the  units  will 
prevent  this  error. 

Prop  Wash  . . . 

The  careless  starting  and  running  of 
engines  without  regard  to  other  aircraft 
causes  needless  damage  and  much  extra 
work.  Revving  engines  around  other 
planes  that  are  undergoing  inspection, 
especially  with  the  rocker  box  covers  re¬ 
moved,  is  a  sure  way  to  blow  dirt,  grit 
and  other  foreign  particles  into  the  en¬ 
gines.  And  tell  the  boys  also  to  look  out 
for  flying  ring  cowls. 

Incidentally  crew  chiefs  should  avoid 
running  up  engines  on  loose  gravel  or 
sandy  surfaces  as  much  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  it  causes  propeller  damage. 
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Be  careful  of  towing  or  taxiing  very 
light  planes  behind  big  ones  that  are 
being  warmed  up.  Recently  the  pilot  of 
an  L-4  taxied  carelessly  past  the  rear  of  a 
B-17  whose  engines  were  turning  over 
slowly.  Much  to  his  surprise  his  ship 
suddenly  went  into  a  violent  ground  loop 
which  landed  him  upside  down.  Crawl¬ 
ing  out  bruised  and  shaken,  he  found  that 
the  mechs  of  the  B-17  had  revved  up  the 
engines  and  the  gust  caused  his  "pre- 
flight  crack-up.’’  Yep,  next  time  he’ll  be 
more  careful. 

Service  with  a  Smile  . . . 

With  summer  just  around  the  corner 
transient  aircraft  personnel  should  be  alert 
to  clean  windshields  of  insects.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  pilot’s  vision  can  be  severely 
hampered. 

According  to  AAF  Reg.  65-22  transient 
aircraft  crews  are  required  to  accomplish 
daily  and  preflight  inspections.  This  regu¬ 
lation  places  the  responsibility  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  inspections  on  the 
base  commander  concerned. 

Interchangeability  Chart 
Is  An  Aladdin's  Lamp  . . . 

If  fifty  airplanes  are  grounded  at  an 
airfield  for  lack  of  particular  parts,  it  is 
highly  probably  that  a  large  percentage 
of  those  planes  could  be  kept  aloft  by 
supplying  the  necessary  parts  through 
interchangeability.  The  old  rule  was  that 
you  had  to  put  back  into  the  plane  the 
identical  part  of  the  one  lacking,  but 
TO  00-25-29  changes  the  rule  and  in¬ 
dicates  that  mechs  are  instructed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  like  part. 

Here’s  how  it  works,  men.  Suppose 
you  have  a  B-17F  grounded  for  want  of  a 
power  driven  fuel  pump  (class  03-1)  and 
you  find  none  available  in  the  stockpile. 
Take  a  look  at  TO  00-25-29  and  you’ll 
find  that  you  are  authorized  to  substitute 
any  one  of  eighteen,  all  the  same  yet 
made  by  different  manufacturers.  And 
that  isn’t  all.  You  can  see  that  same  pump 
as  listed  for  71  different  airplanes!  All  in 
all  that  gives  you  a  choice  of  finding  one 
of  88  pumps  to  get  that  airplane  off  the 
ground. 

The  simplified  chart  lists  parts  in  ver¬ 
tical  columns  according  to  the  airplane. 
Lists  running  horizontally  are  the  parts 
according  to  the  manufacturer. 


More  than  likely  a  part  is  on  hand  that 
will  fill  the  bill,  yet  you  don’t  know  it. 
This  remarkable  TO  will  tell  you  so.  For 
example,  if  the  pump  you  need  for  the 
B17F  can  be  substituted  by  an  A-20C  or 
P-38E  pump,  well,  you  just  saunter  over 
to  that  particular  stockpile  and  get  what 
you  need. 

Further,  TO  00-25-29  advises  activities 
when  to  dispose  of  obsolete  drawings  and 
obsolete  parts.  Also,  the  use  of  inter- 

'Cannibalism,  within  limits, 


changeability  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
requisitioning  of  spare  parts. 

Cannibalism,  within  limits,  is  standard 
AAF  practice.  If  you  lack  a  part  to  get  a 
B-24  off  the  ground  and  can  lift  it  from 
a  badly  wrecked  P-40  lying  out  on  the 
field,  do  so.  Your  interchangeability  chart 
will  reveal  at  a  glance  if  the  dilapidated 
airplane  has  the  part  you  need.  Never, 
never  filch  a  part  from  a  healthy,  flyable 
airplane,  however. 

The  whole  story  of  interchangeability 
of  parts  is  not  contained  entirely  in 
TO  00-25-29.  The  parts  list  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  TO  for  a  particular  airplane  is 
also  your  interchangeability  guide. 

Now  that  the  maintenance  shortcut  of 
interchangeability  has  been  worked  out, 
make  the  most  of  it!  When  1,500  air¬ 
planes  in  one  week  are  reported  grounded 
throughout  our  Air  Service  Commands 
for  lack  of  parts,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  would  have 
flown  had  a  little  thought  been  given  to 
interchangeability  of  parts. 
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y  A  Terrain  Projector  for  Navigators 

A  new  device  for  navigation  students 
has  been  developed  to  enable  them  to 
learn  pilotage  (map  reading)  and  the 
principles  of  dead  reckoning  navigation 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  hazards  of 
getting  lost  in  unknown  terrain. 

The  gadget  known  as  the  terrain  pro¬ 
jector,  consists  of  a  vertical  projection 
screen  provided  with  a  silhouette  of  a 
miniature  airplane,  nose  pointed  upward, 
in  the  center.  A  positive  plate  in  black 
and  white  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face  as  seen  from  an  airplane  is  projected 
on  the  screen  to  cause  this  image  to  move 
from  the  top  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
screen.  The  students  who  sit  in  chairs  in 
front  of  the  screen  thus  have  a  view  of  the 
movements  of  the  terrain  with  respect  to 
the  airplane  in  which  they  are  assumed  to 
be  flying. 

An  instrument  panel  may  be  projected 
upon  the  screen  in  conjunction  with  use 
of  the  trainer  informing  the  students  of 
the  air  speed  and  heading  at  which  the 
plane  is  flying.  The  students  have  with 
them  maps  of  the  terrain  whose  image  is 
being  projected  upon  the  screen  and  one 
of  their  primary  duties  is  to  view  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  plane  with  respect  to  the  ter¬ 
rain  below,  as  seen  upon  the  screen,  and 
then  by  a  reference  to  their  maps  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  assumed  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  plane.  Thus  valuable  training 
in  map  reading  is  secured.  Furthermore, 
since  they  know  the  point  of  departure 
and  heading  and  air  speed  at  which  the 
plane  has  been  flying,  by  employing  well- 
known  principles  of  dead  reckoning  navi¬ 
gation  they  may  then  be  required  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  assumed  wind  speed  and  direc¬ 
tion.  With  position  and  wind  conditions 
known,  the  instructor  may  then  require 
the  students  to  indicate  what  their  head¬ 
ing  should  be  to  fly  to  the  next  destina¬ 
tion. 

The  terrain  trainer  also  includes  a  large 
circular  rail,  known  as  the  azimuth,  which 
lies  flat  on  the  floor.  It  is  graduated  in 
degrees  from  0  to  360.  Rotatably  mounted 
upon  the  framework  is  a  projection  car¬ 
riage  on  which  is  mounted  a  second 
smaller  carriage  known  as  the  plate  car¬ 
riage.  The  plate  carriage  holds  the  pro¬ 
jection  plate  which  is  a  diapositive  repro¬ 
duction  in  black  and  white  of  a  section  of 
the  earth’s  surface  as  seen  from  above. 

Requirements  requests  for  the  terrain 
projector  have  been  made  of  all  training 
commands  and  their  needs  are  being 
ascertained  by  the  Training  Aids  Division. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films 
and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  materials, 
training  devices  and  training  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division, 
Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  upon  request  through  channels.  AAF 
Regulation  No.  50-19  explains  fully  the  functions 
of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 
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^  Hand  Blinkers  for  Signal  Training 

As  the  war  continues  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  obvious  that  air  warfare  in 
many  respects  is  following  the  pattern  of 
naval  warfare.  Formations  and  tactics 
closely  follow  the  same  pattern  in  each 
case.  The  relationship  between  a  forma¬ 
tion  of  heavy  bombers  escorted  by  fighter 
aircraft,  and  heavy  battleships  flanked  by 
protective  destroyers,  is  too  apparent  to 
escape  the  eye. 

Strangely,  or  logically  enough,  the  pat¬ 
tern  continues  down  the  scale  and  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  surprising  ways. 

Communications,  as  an  example,  poses 
the  same  problems  in  either  case.  Whether 
battleships  or  bombers  are  involved, 
radios  may  be  destroyed  by  enemy  action 
or  it  may  be  inadvisable  to  use  radio  as  a 
means  of  communication  inasmuch  as 
position  may  be  revealed  to  the  enemy. 
The  Navy  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of 
"intimate  communication”  by  means  of 
signal  flags  and  blinkers.  Obviously, 
speedy  aircraft  cannot  communicate  with 
other  aircraft  or  ground  sources  by  means 
of  flag  signals.  They  can,  however,  re¬ 
ceive  and  transmit  messages  by  using  the 
blinker. 

The  Navy  blinker,  a  familiar  sight  to 
all  of  us,  is  that  big  round  device  with 
shutters  that  blink  off  and  on,  sending 
out  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
Code  by  means  of  powerful  light  flashes. 
When  the  AAF  turned  to  the  blinker  as  a 
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means  of  emergency  signalling,  actual 
blinkers  for  training  were  scarce,  and  it 
wasn't  until  a  simple  cardboard  gadget 
was  developed  that  we  were  able  to  set  up 
a  real  training  campaign  in  the  use  of  the 
blinker. 

The  cardboard  blinker  devices  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  by  the  thousands  at  a  very' 
nominal  cost.  Their  operation  is  simple, 
involving  merely  the  press  of  a  finger, 
and  the  International  Morse  Code  printed’ 
on  the  back  of  the  device  enables  each! 
trainee  to  "blink”  out  his  messages  long! 
before  he  has  committed  the  entire  code? 
to  memory. — Capt.  Albert  Hailparn,  AFTAD 


Reverse  side  of  the  device  (above) 
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Slight  pressure  of  the  fingers  creates  blinker  effect. 


^  The  Gunner’s  Information  File 

A  manual  covering  all  phases  of  flex¬ 
ible  gunnery,  to  be  known  as  a  Gunner’s 
Information  File,  is  now  being  prepared 
at  AAF  Training  Aids  Division.  .  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  material  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  has  been  published  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  publications,  many  of  which  may 
not  be  available,  the  file  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  all  the  pertinent  information  that 
applies  to  either  the  student  or  combat 
flexible  gunner. 

The  file  will  treat  in  detail  the  opera¬ 
tional  maintenance  of  the  turrets  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  sights  and  the  "position  firing” 
system  of  aiming  now  being  taught 
throughout  the  AAF.  Other  sections  will 
cover  basic  information  about  aircraft,  the 
duties  of  the  gunner  and  of  the  other 
members  of  the  crew,  recognition  of  air¬ 
craft,  vessels  and  terrain  features,  and 
emergency  measures  including  the  proper 
use  of  parachutes,  ditching  procedures, 
survival  in  the  arctic,  desert  or  at  sea, 
first  aid,  fire  fighting  and  signalling. 
Proper  methods  in  the  use  of  oxygen 
and  interphone  communications  will  also 
be  stressed.  Combat  tactics  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  to  aid  the  gunner  in  recognizing  what 
is  going  on  in  the  air  about  him. 

The  manual  will  be  looseleaf  to  permit 
amendments  from  time  to  time  as  tactics 
Ichange  and  conditions  warrant.  It  will  be 
fully  illustrated,  simple,  straight-forward 
in  presentation  and  will  be  published  in 
compact  letter  size. 

The  sections  on  weapons,  turrets,  sights 
and  sighting  are  expected  to  be  distributed 
within  a  few  weeks.  These  sections  will  be 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  other  sec¬ 
tions  on  operational  matters. 

The  Manual  is  being  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Headquarters,  AAF 
flexible  gunnery  training  section,  AAF 
Training  Aids  Division  and  the  Central 
Instructors  School  (Flexible  Gunnery)  of 
the  Training  Command,  at  Buckingham 
Army  Air  Field,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.-jUr 


that  a  mission  is  tost. 


Guard  wmg  'boots' from  damage  and  mar 
frozen  fares  on  takg-ofrs  will  tear 
Rubber  wont  fast  — 

Diminishes  S&st  — 

So  cheeky  these  fato  items  with  care . 


►  An  Arctic  Poster  Series 

A  new  air  poster  series,  featuring 
"Frigid  Freddie,"  a  cold  weather  grem¬ 
lin,  is  now  being  produced  by  the  Train¬ 
ing  Aids  Division  to  illustrate  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  equipment  in  sub-zero  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  posters  are  designed  to  point 
out  the  hazards  of  cold  weather  to  both 
ground  and  air  crew  members. 

"Frigid  Freddie"  shares  the  poster 
illustrations  with  "Mukluk  Mike,"  the 
dopey  mechanic  who  can  always  be 
trusted  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  and  "Slip¬ 
stream  Sam,"  the  pilot  wonder  who,  too, 
is  not  without  a  fault.  The  posters,  22 
by  32  inches,  are  to  be  assembled  ir 
the  standard  AFTAD  binder  for  training 
convenience. 
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CENTRAL  PACIFIC  OFFENSIVE 


The  7th  Air  Force 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

must  be  hit  squarely.  A  single  pin-point 
in  the  European  theatre  might  be  a  fac¬ 
tory;  here  it  would  cover  an  entire  island. 
For  us  each  installation  on  an  island  is  an 
objective  and  must  be  carefully  knocked 
out.  Therefore,  each  plane  makes  its  own 
run  with  each  bombardier  doing  his  own 
bombing.  The  target  must  be  directly  hit. 
The  difference  of  forty  feet  one  way  or 
the  other  can  mean  that  the  bombs  land 
either  in  the  lagoon  on  one  side  of  an 
island  or  the  ocean  on  the  other.  And 
we  don’t  fly  2,000  miles  to  kill  fish. 

We  do  not  fly  in  tight  formation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weather.  Constantly,  bad 
weather  lies  between  us  and  our  targets 
like  a  huge  wall  especially  constructed 
by  the  enemy.  Just  as  bad  is  the  fact  that 
the  weather  comes  out  of  the  enemy’s 
direction — and  the  Jap  takes  due  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  In  order  for  our  planes  to 
get  through  these  turbulent  fronts  they 
have  to  break  up  into  small  elements  and 
fly  through  it  as  best  they  can. 

With  a  problem  of  great  distances  and 
few  bases,  supply  and  personnel  are  major 
operations  factors.  The  problems  of  sup¬ 
ply  are  being  brilliantly  met  by  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  Command.  They  have  made  many 
innovations  designed  to  meet  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  theatre.  One  of  these  is 
the  ASSRON  which  is  our  abbreviation 
for  Air  Service  Support  Squadron.  Rough¬ 
ly  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  service  center 
streamlined  and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  small  island  bases  from 
which  we  operate. 

Fighter  units  during  the  present  phase 
of  operations  are  serving  the  important 
function  of  air  defense  on  the  islands  we 
seize.  That  they  are  ready  to  perform  and 
will  perform  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
at  various  times  they  have  flown  hundreds 
of  miles  over  water  to  new  bases.  But  the 
bombers  are  carrying  the  ball.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  bomber  crew  must  know  his  job 
perfectly.  If  a  plane  is  damaged  or  fails 
on  a  mission  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
put  it  down  on  land  or  to  bail  out.  Ditch¬ 
ing  is  almost  invariably  the  sole  answer, 
and  the  ocean  is  mighty  large  when  you’re 
sitting  on  it  in  a  rubber  raft.  We  do  our 
best  to  keep  out  of  those  rafts. 

Each  step  we  make  across  the  Pacific 
shortens  the  distance  to  our  ultimate  tar¬ 
get,  the  mainland  of  Japan.  Our  medium 
bombers  are  ready  to  swing  into  action. 
As  we  draw  nearer  we  will  bring  more 
and  more  weight  to  bear  on  the  enemy, 
and  all  our  aircraft — heavy  bombers,  me¬ 
diums  and  fighters — will  be  in  operation 
as  we  sweep  across  the  Central  Pacific  to 
bomb  the  economic  strongholds  of  the 
enemy  and  land  our  forces  in  Japan. 
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These  7th  Air  Force  heavy  bomber  crewmen  have  just  arrived  at  an  advance  operations  base  in 
the  Central  Pacific.  They  are  bringing  the  most  modern  training  to  this  primitive  outpost. 
That  rodeo  shirt,  at  first  glance,  makes  it  look  something  like  Pendleton  Roundup — with  palms. 


Two  natives  on  an  advance  base  in  the  Central  Pacific  watch  with  modified  interest  as  Aerial 
Gunners  Staff  Sgt.  Dan  Marquette  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Winfred  Armstrong  of 
Erlanger,  Ky.,  clean  their  dismantled  machine  guns  following  a  bombing  mission  over  enemy  territory. 
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LIFE  ON  A  CORAL  ATOLL 

O  elf-sufficiency  is  the  keynote  of  existence  on  the  pin-point  coral 
O  atolls  of  the  Central  Pacific,  now  being  used  as  operational  bases 
by  7th  Army  Air  Force  units.  Far  from  being  the  dream  spots  which 
are  often  pictured  in  musical  comedies  and  movies,  these  tiny  outposts 
offer  little  more  in  the  way  of  natural  resources  than  barren  soil  and  a 
stand  of  palm  trees. 

Nevertheless,  Yankee  resourcefulness  has  made  some  of  the  atolls 
quite  livable.  The  inevitable  and  indispensable  fox-hole  is  often  lined 
and  outfitted  so  that  it  becomes  relatively  comfortable.  Scrap  materials 
are  ingeniously  converted  into  hospitals,  field  kitchens,  post  exchanges 
and  living  quarters.  Before  the  war  these  specks  on  the  ocean,  passed 
over  without  conscious  notice  by  the  casual  map  reader,  were  sparsely 
inhabited  by  natives  who  even  then  found  life  none  too  idyllic.  Where 
Americans  have  taken  over  they  have  sought  to  segregate  or  evacuate 
the  natives  to  protect  them  from  war’s  harm.  The  tricky  Japanese,  how¬ 
ever,  have  taken  no  such  precaution,  often  building  fortifications  within 
hut  villages.  On  some  or  the  coral  posts  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  enemy  attack,  GI  landscape  artists  have  done  freelancing  among  the 
native  trees  and  shrubs,  and  while  there  is  no  report  available  on  their 
productivity,  there  are  now  Victory  Gardens  in  the  Central  Pacific. 


Chaplain  Lawrence  J.  Mitchell  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  greets  the  fellow- 
members  of  his  congregation  fol¬ 
lowing  church  services  at  an 
island  airbase.  The  chapel  has 
been  dedicated  to  Wilbur  L. 
Casady,  a  fighter  pilot  who  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  while  his 
squadron  was  based  on  the  island. 


This  Isn't  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
but  the  enlisted  men  and  officers 
gather  early  at  the  squadron's 
open  air  theater.  Quite  a  place 
to  see  caterwauling  jungle  pic¬ 
tures,  or  some  Hollywood  ideas 
on  romantic  island  life,  isn't  it? 


At  first,  living  conditions  can  be  described 
briefly  as  outdoorsy  and  a  bit  rugged. 
CpI.  Harold  (Pete)  Prior  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  (right)  prepares  to  remove  his  beard. 


One  of  the  first  things  each  man  does  when 
he  arrives  on  an  atoll  is  dig  himself  a  foxhole. 


Air  Force,  March,  1944 
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An  Air  Service  Support  Squadron  is  on  the  move  in  the  Central  Pacific. 


ASSRON  IN  ACTION 


The  Air  Service  Support  Squadron, 
abbreviated  to  ASSRON,  is  composed 
of  specially  trained  amphibious  troops 
who  follow  closely  the  assault  forces  on 
a  beachhead  and,  when  the  necessity  for 
supporting  these  forces  is  over,  begin 
their  primary  duty  of  preparing  facilities 
necessary  for  tactical  air  force  units  to 
operate  from  the  new  positions. 

The  ASSRON  of  the  7th  Air  Force  is 
designed  for  Central  Pacific  island  war¬ 
fare.  It  includes  about  half  as  many 
officers  and  men  as  a  service  center.  The 
reduction  is  accomplished  by  eliminating 
such  detachments  as  the  quartermaster 
truck  company  which  would  serve  no 
purpose  on  the  small  atolls  of  the  Pacific. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  units  as  engineers 
and  signal  sections  are  enlarged  to  speed 
the  constructions  of  runways  or  other  in¬ 
stallations. 

In  addition  to  installing  communica¬ 
tions,  repairing  or  constructing  runways, 
and  preparing  normal  utilities,  ASSRON 
does  a  little  bit  of  everything  from  first  to 
fourth  echelon  maintenance.  For  example, 
ASSRON  may  patch  up  a  heavy  bomber 
so  it  can  be  flown  safely  to  a  major  base 
for  complete  repairs. 

The  great  value  of  ASSRON  is  its 
fluidity.  Supplies  and  stores  are  kept  on 
barges  to  eliminate  losses  in  movement 
and  save  on  labor.  When  a  new  base  is 
completed  and  ASSRON  is  ready  to  move 
on,  the  floating  supplies  are  ready  to  go, 
too. 

The  ASSRONs  are  continually  re¬ 
freshed.  When  a  tactical  outfit  advances 
to  a  new  base,  the  ASSRON  at  the  old 
base  returns  to  Plawaii  for  rehabilitation 


and  reorganization.  It  is  then  ready  to 
leap-frog  over  the  other  ASSRONs  and 
move  into  the  next  base  that  is  taken. 

ASSRONs  are  operated  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Walter  Reed,  commanding  general 
of  the  ASC  in  this  theatre.  The  idea  of 
an  air  service  support  squadron  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  November,  1942,  by  Col.  K.  E. 
Tibbetts  after  he  made  a  study  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  13th  Air 
Force  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Colonel  Tibbetts  and  A-4  personnel 
later  worked  out  a  plan  for  an  air  service 
support  unit  adapted  to  the  Central  Pacific 
theatre.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  avoid 
having  tactical  units  bogged  down  with 
the  necessity  of  clearing  their  own  air¬ 
fields  and  performing  other  jobs  which 
would  prevent  full  attention  to  combat 
air  operations.  That  ASSRON  has  been 
successful  is  witnessed  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  tactical  organizations  of 
the  7th  Air  Force  have  moved  on  to  the 
newly  won  islands  in  the  Central  Pacific 
without  loss  of  operational  time  and 
strength,  ft 

TACTICAL  WEATHER  IN 
THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

By  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Arnold 

Staff  Weather  Officer,  7th  Air  Force 

A  permanent  weather  front  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  bases  must  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  majority  of  the  land-based 
aircraft  operating  in  the  Central  Pacific. 
It  is  known  as  the  inter-tropical  front  and 
is  generally  found  in  the  doldrum  belt. 
From  November  to  March  it  moves  south¬ 
ward.  Then  it  turns  and  moves  north. 


The  width  of  the  belt  varies  due  to 
synoptic  variations.  Now  and  then  it  is 
narrow  and  well-defined;  at  other  times, 
it  is  wide  and  diffused.  Various  parts  of 
the  belt  have  greater  movement  than 
other  parts.  Due  to  the  lack  of  historical 
data  in  terms  of  present  day  analysis,  it 
is  difficult  to  type  systems  in  this  area  or 
to  find  correlations  in  apparent  periodicity 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Aleutians.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  that  the  weather  here 
is  released  by  systems  farther  north  and 
south  of  this  zone. 

The  description  of  the  belt  varies.  In 
its  less  intense  form  there  is  scattered 
cloudiness,  and  it  is  showery.  Or  it  is 
narrow  and  it  intensifies  to  a  solid  wall 
of  thunderstorms  with  extreme  turbu¬ 
lence,  heavy  rainfall,  decreased  visibility 
and  strong  winds.  The  continuity  of 
movement  and  intensification  is  not  well 
defined.  The  belt  is  erratic  and  hard  to 
tie  down.  From  one  24-hour  period  to 
the  next  it  may  vary  within  extreme 
limits.  From  weak  intensification  it  may 
build  up  to  extreme  turbulence  and  then 
drop  back  to  its  former  status. 

In  this  area  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
is  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  air 
mass.  The  air  is  practically  all  homoge¬ 
neous.  In  other  theatres  the  weather,  due 
to  air  masses,  is  sufficiently  well  marked 
to  track  and  forecast  storm  areas  accurate¬ 
ly.  In  the  Central  Pacific  there  is  a  zone 
of  convergence  always  potentially  ready 
to  intensify. 

The  tropical  front  can  be  recognized 
by  the  marked  increase  of  showers,  con¬ 
vective  activity  and  increased  cloud  forms. 
The  approach  and  penetration  of  this 
frontal  zone  remains  the  same  as  for  all 
well  developed  fronts — normal  to  the  axis 
of  the  front  using  the  usual  precautions. 

While  it  is  frequently  possible  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  inter-tropical  front  at  medium 
altitude  when  intense,  it  is  generally  im¬ 
possible  to  top  the  weather.  However,  it 
may  be  penetrated  at  minimum  altitude. 
The  form  of  the  tropical  front  restricts 
the  type  of  planes  that  can  fly  through  it 
as  well  as  the  number  that  can  fly  through 
it  in  formation. 

Since  the  inter-tropical  front  represents 
a  continuous  barrier  in  this  area  to  land- 
based  aircraft  and  their  objectives,  a  con¬ 
stant  check  must  be  made  on  all  latest 
weather  information.  Search  planes  give 
the  most  up-to-the-minute  coverage. 

Due  to  the  sudden  intensification  of 
these  centers  every  source  of  information 
must  be  utilized  and  immediately  relayed 
to  all  weather  units.  The  accuracy  of 
weather  forecasting  resolves  itself  to  a 
matter  of  accurate  and  speedy  communi¬ 
cations.  In  this,  the  Army  Airways  Com¬ 
munications  System  is  doing  a  remarkable 
job  in  this  theatre,  ft 
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Illustration  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore. 


CONQUERORS  OF  THE  HUMP 


hen  the  Air  Transport  Command’s 
India-China  Wing  won  the  Presi- 
lential  citation  for  its  achievements,  the 
hroud  of  secrecy  that  for  two  years  en- 
eloped  details  of  the  successful  struggle 
o  fly  supplies  to  American  and  Chinese 
orces  in  China  was  lifted. 

The  facts  revealed  in  January  were 
hese:  At  the  close  of  1943  the  Wing  was 
lying  more  tons  per  month  of  military 
upplies  to  China  than  ever  were  deliv¬ 
ered  over  the  Burma  Road.  More  tons  of 
argo  were  being  transported  than  all  of 
he  American  airlines  hauled  prior  to 
December,  1941,  and  the  India-China 
Xhng  was  operating  more  airplanes  than 
America’s  three  largest  civilian  airlines. 

During  the  year  of  intensified  opera- 
ions,  airdrome  facilities  were  more  than 
doubled  in  Assam,  the  number  of  cargo- 
rarrying  planes  was  tripled,  maintenance 
find  repair  efficiency  was  increased  fifty 
percent,  inauguration  of  night  flying 
doubled  the  number  of  possible  cargo 
flights.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the 
amount  of  cargo  carried  on  the  military 
supply  lifeline  over  the  "Hump”  to  China 
was  increased  tenfold  in  twelve  months, 
dwarfing  the  achievements  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  airline  in  history. 

Behind  these  facts  are  the  stories  of 
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Capt.  Robert  V.  Guelich 

Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent 

flights  over  the  world’s  highest  mountain 
ranges,  in  part  over  Japanese-held  terri¬ 
tory,  of  battling  100-mile-an-hour-winds, 
of  flights  as  high  as  30,000  feet,  of  flying 
through  monsoon  weather,  of  carrying  on 
ground  maintenance  and  supply  at  bases 
deluged  by  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the 
world,  and  of  meeting  Japanese  fighter 
interception  in  unarmed  planes.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  crews  count  their  time  ofifi- 

The  increasing  tempo  of 
14th  Air  Force  operations 
tells  the  success  story  of 
ATC's  India-China  Wing. 

dally  as  combat  flying  in  their  continuous 
battle  to  reinforce  the  fighting  forces  in 
China. 

Originally  with  C-47s,  now  with  C-46s, 
C-87s  and  B-24s  retired  from  combat,  the 
ATC  is  transporting  jeeps,  six-by-six 
trucks,  ambulances,  sedans,  P-40  wing 
panels,  primary  trainers,  aircraft  engines, 
gasoline,  bombs,  ammunition,  Chinese 
and  American  troops,  PX  supplies,  mail, 
tents,  clothing  and  rations  not  available  in 
China. 

The  importance  of  these  supplies  to  our 


14th  Air  Force  and  to  the  Chinese  air 
and  ground  forces  is  immeasurable.  The 
best  yardstick  of  the  military  importance 
of  this  high-pressure  pipe  line  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  tempo  of  operations  against  the 
Japanese  by  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault’s 
fighters  and  bombers. 

Despite  the  .potential  dangers,  the  typi¬ 
cal  Hump  run  is  an  uneventful  flight  of 
only  a  few  hours.  Day  and  night,  before 
engines  have  had  a  chance  to  cool,  cargo 
is  loaded  into  planes  at  different  air¬ 
dromes;  each  plane  with  its  crew  of  pilot, 
co-pilot,  engineer  and  radio  operator  taxis 
out  with  its  heavy  load  of  war  cargo  and 
takes  off  from  its  base  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  Once  airborne,  the  plane 
must  spiral  up  to  altitudes  varying  from 
two  to  five  miles  before  setting  its  course 
toward  China.  Mountain  peaks  rise  to 
1 6,500  feet  along  the  run  and  to  greater 
heights  away  from  the  usual  course. 
Weather  almost  as  high  as  Mt.  Everest 
frequently  must  be  topped  to  avoid  fierce 
wind  storms  and  severe  icing  conditions 
on  the  route  over  the  Himalaya  ranges  in 
northern  Burma. 

Once  on  course,  the  heavily  loaded 
plane  cruises  over  the  rugged  and  rocky 
white-capped  mountains,  sometimes  with¬ 
in  range  of  Jap  fighter  planes,  until  it  is 
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precisely  the  right  time  to  let  down  on 
a  Chinese  airdrome  more  than  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  squeezed  between 
mountains  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high. 
Losing  altitude  fast  after  getting  over 
these  ranges,  the  pilot  touches  his  wheels 
on  the  runway  of  crushed  rock  bound 
with  mud,  and  chalks  off  another  suc¬ 
cessful  mission  on  the  plane’s  Form  1.  It’s 
as  easy  as  that  if  you  don’t  have  engine 
trouble,  if  you  don't  get  caught  in  wind¬ 
storms,  if  you  don’t  encounter  icing,  if 
vou  don’t  get  blown  off  course  while  fly¬ 
ing  instrument,  and  if  you  don’t  meet 
any  Jap  planes.  Skillful  piloting,  sturdy 
ships  and  fighter  patrols  are  your  protec¬ 
tion. 

Crews  have  lost  their  planes  and  have 
been  forced  to  parachute  into  jungle  coun¬ 
try  or  into  the  midst  of  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  Many  have  struggled  for  weeks, 
despite  injuries  and  burns  and  disease,  to 
make  their  way  to  safety.  The  terrain  is 
so  rugged  that  survivors  spend  entire  days 
traveling  one  or  two  miles. 

During  late  1943,  the  India-China 
Wing  accomplished  miracles  in  guiding 
its  forced-down  crews  back  to  safety,  and 
the  record  is  improving  steadily.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Hump  run,  practically 
nothing  was  known  about  most  of  the 
territory  over  which  the  cargo  planes 
were  flying.  However,  in  the  spring  of 
1943,  as  the  Wing  was  being  expanded, 
ATC  intelligence  officers  concentrated  on 
the  accumulation  of  scattered  details  about 
the  terrain,  the  paths,  the  native  tribes, 
the  food,  Jap  patrol  positions  and  other 
information  that  could  aid  crews  lost  in 
the  mountainous  jungles. 

During  the  summer,  several  airmen 
who  had  been  forced  down  succeeded  in 
communicating  with  American  aircraft 
flying  overhead  and  with  Allied  ground 
patrols.  Their  rescue  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  hitherto  uncharted  coun¬ 
try.  Maps  soon  were  revised  and  given 
to  each  crew;  information  about  inhabi¬ 
tants,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  about 
American  and  British  and  Chinese  out¬ 
posts,  and  about  river  and  overland  routes 
was  made  available  to  all  flying  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Wing.  This  actually  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  "discovery”  and 
mapping  of  the  hitherto  uncharted  coun¬ 
try.  A  briefing  system  for  crews  and  an 
intelligence  querv  of  rescued  personnel 
made  possible  the  compilation  of  facts 
about  the  country  that  later  proved  vital 
in  the  rescue  of  other  crews. 

The  rescue  and  search  work  of  all 
branches  of  the  Wing  were  consolidated 
in  October  as  the  Air  Search  and  Rescue 
Unit.  With  several  planes  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  air  crews  of  the  unit  take  off  as 
soon  as  word  is  received  that  a  plane  is 
missing;  the  search  missions  they  fly  are 
long  ones,  scanning  from  high  altitudes 
and  scouring  at  tree-top  level  between 
mountain  ranges.  When  a  missing  plane 
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A  Northern  Burma  tribesman. 


or  crew  is  located,  signal  panels  and  medi¬ 
cal  supplies,  if  needed,  are  dropped  with 
food  and  instructions.  In  emergencies, 
medical  personnel  have  parachuted  into 
the  mountains  to  assist  wounded  crew 
members  during  the  long  walk  back.  As 
many  as  thirty  survivors  at  a  time  have 
been  supplied  from  the  air  during  their 
treks  back  to  civilization. 

During  the  entire  year  of  1943,  the 
record  of  returns  to  safety  is  primarily 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Capt.  John  L. 
Porter  (lost  while  flying  a  rescue  mis¬ 
sion)  who  headed  the  Air  Rescue  Unit, 
and  to  his  successor,  Lieut.  William  M. 
Powell,  and  to  the  diligent  work  of  intel¬ 
ligence  officers,  Maj.  Robert  L.  Wright, 
Capt.  John  G.  Nesbitt  and  Capt.  H.  M. 
Smith. 

Anything  can  happen  on  the  Hump 
run.  One  C-47  accomplished  the  impos¬ 
sible  and  flew  a  two-ton  load  over  the 
Hump  at  24,400  feet;  Lieut.  Fred  K. 
Darragh  was  the  pilot.  Maj.  James  E. 
Laubaugh  dragged  his  loaded  C-87  up  to 
27,000  feet  to  escape  unflyable  weather  at 
lower  altitudes.  Capt.  K.  J.  Breitskopf 
did  a  half  loop  with  a  C-46  when  his 
plane  suddenly  was  flipped  on  its  back  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  storm.  He  came  out 
of  the  loop  far  below  the  mountain  peaks 
but  climbed  back  to  altitude  and  safely  re¬ 
turned  to  his  airdrome.  C-46s  have  flown 
at  22,000  feet  to  avoid  icing  while  some 
planes  have  staggered  over  the  Hump  at 
95  miles  an  hour,  landing  with  warped 
and  bent  wings — but  the  supplies  have 
reached  China  in  ever-increasing  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  return  trip  to  India  presents  its 
problems,  too.  Loaded  with  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  engines  for  overhaul,  personnel, 
mail  and  hog  bristles,  the  planes  must 
take  off  with  heavy  gas  loads  at  6,000 
feet  altitude  —  no  easy  task  for  any 
heavily  loaded  plane.  Between  flights, 
crews  hardly  have  time  to  order  eggs  and 
tea  and  purchase  peanut  candy  at  the 
familiar  Chinese  cafeteria  before  taking 
off  for  India,  because  ATC  has  a  rule 
that  planes  shall  not  remain  on  the 
ground  in  China  for  more  than  one  hour. 


After  this  brief  rest,  the  crews  start  their 
return  trip  to  Assam  where  more  supplies 
and  new  crews  are  waiting  to  fly  the 
Hump.  Occasionally,  some  planes  fly 
three  round  trips  a  day,  hardly  letting 
their  motors  cool  until  ground  crews 
make  their  100-hour  inspections. 

Such  continuous  flying  would  not  be 
possible  without  competent  mechanics. 
Their  rapid  and  efficient  maintenance  and 
repair  have  increased  the  percentage  of 
flyable  planes  from  50  to  75  percent.  In 
the  month  of  December,  they  made  more 
than  100  engine  changes;  it  wasn’t  a 
record,  simply  normal  operations.  A  plane 
that  is  grounded  may  be  robbed  of  parts 
to  put  another  plane  in  the  air,  but  when 
its  turn  comes  to  fly,  a  newly-grounded 
plane  contributes  the  missing  parts.  To 
obtain  supplies  of  replacement  parts, 
Capt.  L.  E.  Hubbard,  engineering  officer, 
has  flown  as  many  as  110  hours  a  month, 
scouring  India’s  airdromes  and  depots  for 
scarce  but  vitally  needed  accessories, 
rather  than  delay  operations  by  sending 
planes  back  to  depots  for  engine  changes 
and  heavy  maintenance.  The  ground  crews 
improvised  equipment  and  proved  they 
could  successfully  change  landing-gear 
struts  and  replace  gasoline  tanks — even 
though  it  meant  taking  the  wings  off  the 
planes — and  at  the  same  time  build  their 
own  engine  hoists,  slings  and  crew  chief 
stands  out  of  steel  hangers  and  bamboo. 

This  amazing  air-cargo  center  absorbs 
its  supplies  from  river  boats,  trains  and 
air  priority  shipments  like  a  sponge.  After 
receiving  supplies  from  the  Services  of 
supply,  ATC  then  bundles  them  into  its 
planes  and  squirts  them  across  the  Hump 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  whose  success 
in  stopping  the  Japs  from  encroaching 
further  on  Chinese  soil  has  depended 
completely  on  this  one  and  only  supply 
route  to  China. 

Emergency  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  world 
can  be  made  in  as  little  as  four  and  one- 
half  days  from  Air  Service  Command 
headquarters  at  Patterson  Field.  Four 
flights  leave  Patterson  every  week  with 
capacity  loads  of  urgently  needed  parts 
and  supplies.  Less  than  one  week  later, 
the  C-87  cargo  planes  of  the  fastest  and 
longest  air  express  service  in  history  un¬ 
load  their  cargo  in  Assam  to  help  keep 
ATC  planes  flying.  Today’s  expeditious 
handling  of  thousands  of  tons  of  war 
cargo  by  air  reflects  many  months  of 
hard  labor  by  ATC  personnel;  the  India- 
China  Wing  didn’t  just  grow  like  Topsy, 
it  pulled  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps. 

It  was  in  March,  1942,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  promised  China  that  aid 
would  reach  her  despite  Japanese  penetra¬ 
tions  that  were  closing  off  the  last  supply 
routes  from  the  outside  world.  One 
month  later,  Lieut.  Col.  (now  Brig. 
Gen.)  William  D.  Old  flew  the  first  load 
of  supplies  over  the  Himalayas  to  China. 
His  ship  represented  a  large  fraction  of 
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he  total  air  cargo  strength  at  that  time — 
handful  of  DC-3  planes.  Brig.  Gen. 
then  Col.)  Caleb  V.  Haynes  was  com- 
nanding  officer  of  the  new  unit;  General 
Did  was  his  executive  officer.  Twenty-five 
nore  planes  soon  were  requisitioned  from 
ommercial  airlines  in  the  States,  but  not 
.11  of  them  reached  India.  Some  were 
leeded  to  supply  the  forces  attempting  to 
top  Rommel’s  push  to  Cairo. 

A  few  Pan  American  planes,  which  had 
>een  operating  on  African  routes,  were 
lown  to  India  with  crews  who  joined  the 
Xfing.  With  this  small  transport  organ- 
zation,  pilots  flew  from  a  single  air¬ 
borne  in  Assam.  Without  modern  navi- 
;ational  aids,  they  braved  the  monsoon 
torms  to  fly  supplies  to  China.  Four 
ighters  borrowed  from  the  AVG  and  the 
Ihina  Air  Force  constituted  the  complete 
jrotection  for  the  lumbering  planes  that 
vere  flying  at  altitudes  far  -above  their 
heoretical  design  limitations.  During 
hese  days,  Burma  was  being  evacuated,  so 


the  transports  would  carry  their  bombs 
and  gasoline  into  China  and  then  pick  up 
evacuees  in  Burma  on  the  return  trip.  One 
of  these  planes  exceeded  its  normal  load 
capacity  300  percent  when  it  jammed  75 
people  in  and  safely  flew  them  to  India. 

With  the  initial  problems  bested,  the 
organization  was  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Maj.  Gen.  Clayton  L.  Bissell 
(then  Brig.  Gen.),  commanding  officer  of 
the  newly  organized  10th  Air  Force  in 
India.  Under  General  Bissell,  additional 
airdromes  were  constructed  and  more 
planes  were  assigned  to  the  Hump  run. 
After  four  months  of  operation  as  part  of 
the  10th  Air  Force,  the  Air  Transport 
Command  adopted  the  unit  as  the  India- 
China  Wing.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  H.  Alexander 
(then  Col.)  commanded  the  new  Wing 
for  the  ensuing  ten  months.  During  these 
months  the  scope  of  operations  by  the 
Wing  steadily  increased.  There  were  diffi¬ 
culties,  such  as  supervising  operations  at 
several  airdromes  when  highway  trans¬ 


portation  was  impossible  because  of  rains, 
and  when  remaining  communications 
hinged  on  the  maintenance  of  two  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  Two  of  the  fields  practically 
washed  away  in  the  rains,  but  the  major 
difficulty  of  getting  more  cargo  to  China 
made  other  problems  seem  trivial. 

To  increase  the  pay  load  of  flights,  the 
new  Curtiss  Commando  was  drafted  into 
service  on  the  Hump  run  in  early  1943. 
Being  a  brand  new  plane,  it  developed 
the  usual  series  of  ailments  but  our  GI 
mechanics,  with  few  tools  and  fewer  spare 
parts,  devised  many  rough  modifications 
at  their  advanced  bases  to  keep  the  planes 
flying.  To  increase  cargo  capacity  further, 
C-87s  were  assigned  to  India  for  the 
run.  Their  increased  altitude  performance 
contributed  greatly  to  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  flights  into  China. 

Actual  loading  and  tying  down  of 
freight,  and  other  functions  performed  by 
attached  service  units,  were  taken  over  by 
ATC  personnel  during  the  expansion 
spurt  that  followed  a  late  summer  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  by  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  L.  George, 
commanding  general  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command.  By  October,  1943,  the  India- 
China  Wing  had  grown  so  large  that  it 
was  subdivided.  The  eastern  sector  in 
Assam  was  assigned  all  Hump  problems; 
the  western  sector,  administration  of  air 
traffic  throughout  the  rest  of  India. 

With  the  return  of  General  Alexander 
to  the  command  of  another  wing  in 
America  in  late  September,  Brig.  Gen. 
Earl  S.  Hoag,  who  had  commanded  the 
Africa-Middle  East  Wing  of  ATC  during 
the  North  African  campaign,  was  as¬ 
signed  as  commanding  general  of  the 
India-China  Wing.  Col.  T.  O.  Hardin, 
who  supervised  the  operation  of  formerly 
German-operated  airlines  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  after  their  banishment,  now  commands 
the  Hump  sector.  Col.  Kenneth  C.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  heads  the  Western  sector. 

Under  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
these  men,  figures  of  tonnage  being  flown 
over  the  Hump  began  to  rise.  The  many 
months  of  war-supply  famine  have  been 
alleviated  and  our  forces  in  China  are 
more  firmly  entrenched  than  at  any  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  General  Hoag:  "I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  .  .  .  your  command  trans¬ 
ported  .  .  .  tons  of  vital  supplies  over  the 
Hump  into  China  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  This  represents  an  exceptionally 
outstanding  performance  and  is  a  source 
of  great  gratification  to  me.  The  goal  has 
been  high,  the  air  route  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  both  as  to  mountains  and  enemy 
action,  and  the  weather  treacherous.  Only 
teamwork  and  outstanding  devotion  to 
duty  by  the  entire  personnel  could  have 
made  this  accomplishment  possible. 

"I  have  directed  the  citation  of  the 
Wing  and  desire  that  my  personal  thanks 
be  communicated  to  every  officer  and 
man  concerned.”  ☆ 


'his  sketch  by  Sgt.  Leonard  Besser  of  the  India-China  Wing  of  the  ATC  portrays  a  parachute 
ump  by  a  medical  officer  who  was  summoned  to  aid  surviving  crew  members  of  a  C-46  which  had 
>een  shot  down  by  a  Jap  Zero  while  flying  the  Hump.  Medical  supplies  also  go  down  by  parachute. 
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planes  broke  away  without  damage.  Not  so  with  the  B-17  in 
the  photo  at  the  right.  A  FW-190  moves  in  for  the  kill 
as  flames  trail  from  one  engine  of  the  crippled  bomber. 


These  action  photos  depict  enemy  fighter  plane  interception 
in  two  far-removed  theatres  of  our  air  operations.  The  Jap 
Oscar  (left)  makes  a  futile  pass  at  a  low-flying  B-25.  Both 


Tow  Bombs.  Towing  a  bomb,  suspended 
by  a  cable  below  and  behind  a  fighter 
plane,  is  one  of  the  Nazis’  latest  tricks 
used  in  attempts  to  break  up  our  bomber 
formations.  This  one  hasn’t  worked  very 
well  thus  far. 

When  the  Germans  try  it  in  daylight, 
they  usually  put  a  large  bomb  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cable.  Such  a  bomb  could  do  a 
lot  of  damage  to  a  tight  bomber  forma¬ 
tion.  The  plane  towing  the  bomb  norm¬ 
ally  attempts  to  get  in  front  of  and  above 
the  bombers  under  attack. 

For  night  fighting  the  Germans  have 
been  using  a  shorter  cable  and  a  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  bomb.  The  pilot  of  the  tow¬ 
ing  plane  merely  flies  near  a  bomber 
formation  and  apparently  hopes  something 
will  happen. 

On  one  raid,  a  cable  suspended  from 
an  enemy  fighter  became  tangled  with  a 
B-17  and  the  right  bomb  bay  door  was 
blown  in  and  torn  off. 

Throw  Up  Violently.  The  Japanese 
have  a  new  mortar  with  which  they  put 
up  an  anti-aircraft  barrage.  It  has  a 
range  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and 
the  Japs  call  it  the  "Throw  Up  (Violent¬ 
ly)  Delay  Barrage  Mortar.” 
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It  is  a  70  mm,  smooth  bore  mortar, 
four  feet  long  and  mounted  on  a  wooden 
base  plate  to  which  is  attached  an  iron 
rod  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  an 
inch  thick.  The  weapon  is  directed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  rod  is  stuck  in 
the  ground.  There  is  no  way  of  trans- 
versing  or  elevating  the  weapon.  When 
the  men  firing  the  mortar  wish  to  lay  it 
in  another  direction,  they  have  to  pull  up 
the  iron  stake  and  start  over. 

The  ammunition  is  fired  after  it  is 
dropped  into  the  mortar.  The  projectile 
consists  of  seven  cannisters  and  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  projectile  case,  which,  when 
they  reach  a  set  altitude,  are  carried  away 
on  small  parachutes.  The  cannisters,  in 
turn,  eject  high  explosive  shrapnel  tubes 
which  detonate  violently. 

In  all,  a  total  of  sixteen  different  ele¬ 
ments  are  obtained  from  one  projectile, 
and  a  total  of  fifteen  explosions  may  be 
seen  from  one  shot. 

The  shrapnel  tubes  are  the  major  haz¬ 
ard  of  the  weapon  since  they  are  the  only 
parts  containing  high  explosives.  The 
fragments  are  so  small,  however,  that 
they  are  relatively  ineffective.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  blast  is  effective  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  radius  of  ten  yards. 


Delay.  The  Japs  have  begun  using  a  de¬ 
layed  action  bomb.  One  of  them,  recovered 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  was  8  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter  and  44  inches  long.  It 
weighed  138.6  pounds. 

The  fuze  on  this  bomb  had  worked,  but 
it  hadn’t  been  screwed  into  the  booster 
tight  enough  to  cause  the  bomb  to  ex¬ 
plode.  This  type  of  bomb  has  been; 
known  to  have  a  delay  of  up  to  127  hour 
When  an  unexploded  bomb  is  found  in 
an  area,  unit  COs  should  evacuate  all  per¬ 
sonnel  until  bomb  disposal  officers  pro-] 
nounce  the  locality  safe. 


More  on  Rockets.  An  ME-109-G-6, 
abandoned  in  Italy,  had  two  rocket  pro¬ 
jectors,  one  under  each  wing  outboard  of 
the  wheel  recesses.  The  "guns"  were  ot'j 
quite  simple  construction.  Each  consisted 
of  a  large  tube  made  from  3/32-incl rj 
steel.  The  tube  is  open  at  each  end  and 
suspended  from  a  heavy  steel  hook  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  wing  spar. 

The  rocket  is  prevented  from  slipping 
out  of  the  tube  when  the  plane  is  in 
flight  by  a  bolt  projecting  inside  the  read 
of  the  tube  and  by  two  springs  at  the 
sides.  The  projectors  can  be  jettisoned  .. 
will  by  a  detonator  fired  electrically  fro  "j 
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.  switch  inside  the  cockpit.  The  projec- 
cr  complete  with  rocket  can  be  dropped. 

The  rocket  itself  also  is  fired  electric- 
. I  ly  by  pressing  a  button  on  the  control 
column.  Normally,  only  one  rocket  is 
5  red  at  a  time.  The  projectile  is  fairly 
'  eavy  and  has  a  standard  fuze,  adjust- 
ble  on  the  ground  only.  This  is  likely 
i  give  the  rocket  a  range  well  beyond 
•ur  .50  caliber  guns.  The  rocket  has  no 
Ins.  Its  propelling  venturi  tubes  are  offset 
it  an  angle  so  that  the  rocket  rotates  in 
light  and  has  stability. 

The  Germans  probably  won't  get  much 
iccuracy  with  this  weapon  because,  for 
he  safety  of  the  carrying  plane,  it  must 
Irop  a  short  distance  before  its  propel- 
ing  charge  starts  to  fire. 

The  Germans,  however,  are  reported  to 
ontend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hit  or 
wen  damage  individual  planes  with  the 
ocket;  what  they  wish  to  accomplish 
principally  is  break  up  formations  and 
nake  our  bombers  vulnerable  to  fighter 
ittack. 

The  projector  can  easily  be  adapted  for 
Dther  aircraft.  Single  engine  fighters  can 
carry  two,  and  twin  engine  fighter-bomb¬ 
ers  can  carry  four  of  the  tubes. 

Blurb.  Japan’s  War  Ministry  recently 
distributed  some  information  about  some 
of  its  new  planes.  The  publicity  hand-out 
printed  in  a  Jap-controlled  paper  contains 
i  few  gems  about  the  Shoki  (Tojo)  and 
-he  Donryu  (Sally  Mk  II).  This  is  a 
ranslation: 

"The  Shoki  fighters  have  a  brilliant 
ecord  of  having  shot  down  the  best 
American  and  British  planes.  Their  in¬ 
spiring  shapes  can  now  be  seen  over  the 
Burmese  front  and  over  the  American 
bases  in  China.  They  take  pride  in  their 
supreme  performance  both  in  ascending, 
circling  and  other  points. 

"Whereas  American  or  British  bombers 
cannot  enter  a  zone  of  Japanese  airpower 
in  daylight  without  being  escorted  by 
fighters,  the  Donryu  bombers  majestically 
appear  over  enemy  positions  unescorted  in 
broad  daylight  and  release  deadly  missiles 
on  the  panic-stricken  enemy.  This  is 
something  only  Japanese  airmen  can  do 
and  only  the  Donryus  can  attempt.  The 
Americans  are  vaunting  the  prowess  of 
their  Dragon  bombers  but  as  their  name 
implies  the  Donryus  can  swallow  even 
Dragons.  In  the  Malay  campaign,  while 
enemy  bombers  were  attacking  Japanese 
convoys  under  escort  of  fighters,  the  Don- 
rvus  singly  or  in  groups  of  only  a  few 
planes  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  huge 
mass  of  enemy  bombers  and  scattered 
them  and  succeeded  in  protecting  the  con¬ 
voys.  It  is  these  Donryus  that  are  so 
frequently  pounding  Port  Darwin.  The 
Donryus  look  something  like  some  of  our 
Navy  planes  and  the  enemy  often  found 
it  difficult  to  make  the  distinction.  Their 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  split  tail 
through  which  machine  guns  may  be  fired. 
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The  well  known  cartoonist,  Ippei  Oka- 
moto,  has  donated  to  the  Army  a  picture 
in  which  the  legendary  demi-god  Shoki 
is  grasping  Roosevelt  by  the  nape  of  his 
neck  and  trampling  Churchill  under  foot 
to  symbolize  the  triumph  of  the  Shoki 
fighters  over  British  and  American  planes, 
a  pun  being  made  on  the  words  ’ki,’ 
planes  and  'ki,’  devils.” 

Editor’s  Note:  The  "Dragon”  is  the 
Jap  nickname  for  our  B-17.  The  Shoki 
(Tojo)  is  relatively  new,  the  Donryu 
(Sally,  Mark  II)  relatively  old.  The  Buf¬ 
falo  fighter  hasn't  been  in  general  use 
since  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Tire 
Malay  campaign  is  now  two  years  old. 
The  Japs  haven't  "pounded”  Port  Dar¬ 
win  in  many  a  moon.  The  Japs  must  be 
hard  up  for  propaganda  editors. 

Aircraft  Notes.  The  Germans  are  us¬ 
ing  a  jettisonable  fuel  tank  made  of  paper 
produced  from  kraft  pulp.  The  inner 
layer  of  the  material  is  made  of  woven 
paper  yarns,  laminated  on  both  sides  with 
crepe  paper  of  the  sort  used  by  Germans 
for  paper  anti-gas  capes.  The  coating  ad¬ 
hesive  between  the  three-ply  wall  is 
thought  to  be  a  cellulose  nitrate  lacquer. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  Germans 
using  cellulose  and  derivatives  to  get  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  materials  with  minimum 
weight. 

The  new  Jap  Tojo  fighter  looks  con¬ 


siderably  like  a  P-47,  although  more  like 
a  P-43.  A  Zeke  examined  recently  had  a 
de-icing  arrangement  for  the  propeller.  It 
worked  by  use  of  a  priming  pump;  a 
stroke  forces  a  de-icing  fluid  from  the 
pump  to  slinger  rings  on  the  propeller 
hub  which  distribute  the  fluid  along  the 
leading  edge  of  each  blade.  The  pump  is 
hand  operated. 

Beautiful  Thoughts.  Following  an  an¬ 
cient  custom,  one  Jap  soldier  celebrated 
his  25th  birthday  by  writing  a  poem.  It 
might  be  explained  that  Japanese  poems 
are  peculiar  gadgets,  being  short  and  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  fleeting,  single  picture. 
This  Jap  told  his  diary: 

I  vow  an  oath 
Walking  on  danger, 

I  have  crossed  over  flower 
beds  and  cliffs. 

Eventually  the  writer’s  pen  was  stilled 
by  some  American  machine  gun  slugs. 
The  last  entry  in  his  diary  was  this  list 
of  admonitions  from  his  commander: 

1.  Must  die  beneath  the  battle  flag. 

2.  Must  positively  die  desperately  in 
battle. 

3.  Must  fearlessly  carry  out  orders  in 
battle. 

4.  Be  sure  to  name  the  important 
duties  of  the  commander.  Improve  de¬ 
termination. 

5.  Do  not  ease  mind  at  night.  ■& 


This  giant  German  Wurzburg  radio  detection  device,  set  up  in  Western 
Europe,  registers  the  presence  of  aircraft  within  a  radius  of  eighty  kilometres. 
It  also  is  employed  in  plotting  fighter  interception  of  Allied  bombers. 
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and  over  the  tape  they  wrapped  a  gauze 
bandage.  Their  Marauder,  Old  Ironsides, 
made  a  normal  landing  at  its  North 
African  base. 

Circulation 

Those  persons  charged  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Air  Force  to  our  squadrons 
all  over  the  earth,  perplexed  with  unit 
changes  and  continually  striving  to  get 
the  magazine  to  as  many  men  as  possible, 
and  in  the  quickest  time,  may  find  a  sad 
kinship  with  the  Australian  counterpart. 
The  circulation  department  of  "Wings,” 
the  RAAF  magazine,  received  this  note 
from  one  of  its  far-flung  squadrons  which 
had  just  received  its  parcel  of  that  journal: 

"Never  have  so  many  waited  so  long 
for  so  few.” 

Pulling  Strings 

Among  the  booby  traps  encountered  in 
the  Italian  campaign  was  an  airfield  build¬ 
ing,  the  cellar  of  which  was  stacked  with 
cases  of  gin  and  Scotch  whiskey.  This 
stock  of  superb  drinking  liquor  had  been 
so  thoroughly  booby-trapped  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  however,  that  the  entire  building 
had  to  be  demolished — but  not  until  the 
engineers  had  determined  that  they  could 
not  avert  the  catastrophe.  The  booby  trap 
was  first  discovered  by  a  private  of  a 
Highland  regiment  who  emerged  from 
the  cellar  flushed  and  happy.  He  wore 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  had  found 
contentment  in  the  world,  and  in  his 
hands  he  proudly  waved  two  bottles  of 
Vat  69.  When'  accosted  by  engineers,  the 
Highlander  explained:  "Ye  know,  I 
could  na’  understand  why  a’  the  bottles 
were  tied  up  wi’  bits  o’  string.” 

Now  We  Know 

Several  chaplains  quite  properly  have 
called  our  attention  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
the  quiz  feature  of  a  recent  issue  of  Air 
Force.  The  question:  "A  chaplain  with 
the  rank  of  major  can  properly  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  either  Major  Jones  or  Chaplain 
Jones.  True  or  False?”  We  inaccurately 
gave  the  answer  that  the  chaplain  may  be 
addressed  by  his  military  rank.  Army 
Regulation  60-5,  paragraph  5,  states  that 
the  uniform  designation  of  a  chaplain  in 
official  address  is  Chaplain. 

Aloof  Little  Thing 

In  Aden,  Arabia,  one  of  our  far-flung 
reporters  came  upon  an  interesting  notice 
of  general  information  addressed  to  all 
transient  personnel.  It  was  signed  by 
Lieut.  Philip  A.  House,  assistant  station 
traffic  officer.  Seven  points  of  the  in¬ 
formation  follow: 

1.  This  is  Aden,  Arabia,  situated  on 
the  southwestern  tip  of  Arabia.  You  are 
now  half  way  around  the  world.  Aden  is 
not  in  Africa. 


2.  The  natives  are  friendly  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

3.  The  temperature  seldom  rises  above 
100  degrees  F.  The  heat  you  feel  today 
is  attributable  to  the  high  humidity. 

4.  Money  used  in  Aden  is  the  same 
as  that  circulated  in  India.  The  monetary 
basis  is  the  Indian  rupee  evaluated  at  3.3 
rupees  to  the  American  dollar. 

5.  There  are  no  harems  open  to  the 
public.  The  Mohammedan  religion  also 
prohibits  Americans  from  buying  wives. 

6.  The  latrine  is  about  100  yards 
directly  in  front  of  the  gate  to  the  field. 
It’s  the  little  grey  building  standing  by 
itself.  You  can’t  miss  it.  Don’t,  please! 

7.  Permanent  personnel  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  not  covered  by 
information  posted  here.  Permanent  per¬ 
sonnel  can  be  identified  by  the  small  red 
blotches  on  their  bodies.  They  do  not 
have  the  measles.  It  is  prickly  heat;  it 
itches  like  hell,  and  we  would  get  rid  of 
it  if  we  could. 

Prayer  Meeting 

The  story  about  all  atheists  being 
AWOL  from  the  foxholes  has  been  told 
in  other  words  by  the  crew  of  a  B-26 
which  ran  into  a  particularly  bad  time 
over  a  strongly  protected  German  air¬ 
drome.  The  group  attacked  successfully 
but  the  flak  was  so  intense  that  some  flyers 
thought  it  contained  even  the  sauerkraut 
barrels.  Naturally  some  of  the  planes  were 
badly  hit,  these  including  the  Marauder 
piloted  by  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Lightfine. 
The  plane  returned  to  base,  one  crew 
member  said,  only  because  Providence  had 


assisted  them  when  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  else  would  help.  "The  Reverend 
Lightfine  held  church  services  while  we 
were  over  the  target,”  the  gunner  ex¬ 
plained. 

Colonel  Gregory  Honored 

Col.  Hollingsworth  F.  Gregory  has 
been  chosen  as  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Thurman  H.  Bane  award,  given  annually 
to  the  officer  or  civilian  of  the  AAF  Mate¬ 
riel  Command  for  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  aeronautical  development  during 
the  year.  Colonel  Gregory,  project  officer 
on  helicopters,  was  selected  "for  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  military  and  commercial 
development  and  use  of  the  helicopter.” 

Crew  Saves  Dinghy! 

George  B.  Alfke,  now  assigned  to  in¬ 
struct  heavy  bombardment  pilots,  has 
doubtless  been  sorely  tried  in  his  day, 
but  by  nothing  worse  than  an  annoyance 
which  befell  him  while  serving  with  the 
Eagle  Squadron  early  in  the  war.  He  was 
flying  a  Wellington  back  from  Crete  when 
Italian  destroyers  shot  up  his  oil  lines. 
About  twenty  miles  out  from  El  Daub, 
then  held  by  the  Germans,  an  engine 
froze  and  one  of  the  propellers  sheared 
off.  Lieutenant  Alfke  brought  his  plane 
down  on  the  water  at  75  miles  an  hour 
and  the  crew  started  to  get  out.  The  first 
hitch  came  when  the  rubber  dinghy  which 
was  supposed  to  release  automatically 
through  reaction  with  salt  water  failed  to 
function.  With  the  aircraft  sinking  rap¬ 
idly,  the  crew  tried  to  pry  the  rubber  boat 
loose  with  the  manual  switch  but  that  was 
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OUR  BOMBING  OFFENSIVE  FROM  ITALY 


’he  crumpled  aqueduct  over  which  the 
I  7s  in  this  photo  are  flying  once 
t  ied  water  to  Caesar’s  Rome.  Now, 
!  30  years  later,  the  remains  are  sight- 
:  ng  curiosities  for  crews  of  the  heavy 
nbers  of  the  15th  Air  Force  as  they 
i  ng  from  Italian  bases  to  blast  targets 
i  jerman-dominated  southern  Europe. 

he  15th  Air  Force  made  its  debut  on 
I -'ember  2  in  a  raid  on  the  Messer- 


schmitt  factory  at  Weiner  Neustadt.  The 
factory  was  severely  damaged  and  fifty 
enemy  planes  were  destroyed  in  the  air. 
By  January  11,  the  15th  had  flown  78 
missions  and  dropped  8,489  tons  of 
bombs  on  strategic  targets  in  southern 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Greece.  Among  the  targets 
which  it  had  blasted  effectively  were  ball¬ 
bearing  factories,  aircraft  factories,  sub¬ 


marine  pens  and  other  naval  installations, 
railroad  lines  and  marshalling  yards. 

Commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan 
Twining,  the  15th  is  the  strategic  air  force 
of  the  Mediterranean  theatre.  Its  opera¬ 
tions  are  coordinated  closely  with  the 
tactical  12th  Air  Force,  headed  by  Maj. 
Gen.  John  K.  Cannon.  In  charge  of  all 
allied  air  activities  in  this  theatre  is  Lieut. 
Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.-j^ 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 
WASHINGTON 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Americans  are  fighting  a  war  on  wings  and  wheels  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  keep  our  global  Army  at  peak  perform¬ 
ance,  we  need  the  men  and  machines  of  motor  transport  as 
never  before. 

Truck  wheels  are  rolling  up  the  world's  last  frontiers. 

In  1918,  motor  transport  was  crude,  but  its  only  maintenance 
problem  was  the  mud  of  French  battlefields.  Today,  mechan¬ 
ized  giants  must  blast  new  Overland  Trails  through  jungles,  cross 
high  mountain  ranges,  and  haul  food,  bombs  and  fuel  across 
blistering  deserts,  in  order  that  our  fighters  can  attack  the 
enemy  by  land  and  air. 

The  details  of  preventive  maintenance  have  been  prescribed 
to  you.  Any  additional  information  you  may  need  is  available 
for  the  asking.  For  success  in  every  theatre,  we  must  depend 
upon  trucks  and  must  have  responsible  men  to  keep  them  roll¬ 
ing.  That  is  your  stake  in  victory. 


H.  H.  ARNOLD 

General,  U.  S.  Army,  \ 

Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces 
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Backbone  of  our  striking  power  against 
Hitler's  Europe  are  the  thousands  of 
ground  men  who  work  around  the  clock  to 
keep  our  bombers  and  escorting  fighters 
in  the  air — men  like  this  crew  chief  and 
mechanic  who  are  shown  clearing  the  cyl¬ 
inders  of  a  P-47  at  an  airfield  in  Britain, 
For  a  profile  of  a  ground  crew  1  boss  in 
Enqland,  see  "24-Hour  Job"  in  this  issue. 


Because  the  troop  basis  for  1944  re¬ 
quires  a  sharp  reduction  of  activities 
in  the  zone  of  interior,  the  Army  Air 
Forces  must,  in  the  words  of  General 
Arnold,  "increase  the  output  per  man  on 
all  jobs  on  each  post  and  station.” 

In  a  February  7  letter  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  all  continental  air  forces, 
commands  and  stations,  the  Commanding 
General  declared:  "Personnel  will  be 
transferred  to  units  destined  for  assign¬ 
ment  overseas.  The  training  and  servicing 
job  in  domestic  commands  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  fewer  personnel  and  the 
flow  of  men  and  equipment  overseas  must 
not  be  diminished.” 

He  called  for  a  continuation  of  current 
efforts  to  reduce  overhead  and  house¬ 
keeping  activities  in  order  to  meet  the 
"critical  obligation”  facing  the  AAF  in 
1944,  adding:  "There  is  no  excuse  for 
'luxury  personnel’  at  any  AAF  installa¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  no  idle  personnel  on 
a  station  waiting  for  work.” 

The  Commanding  General  specifically 
ordered  reduction  of  personnel  engaged 
in  overhead  and  training  functions,  and 
the  replacement  of  general  service  men 
with  those  who  are  limited  physically. 

"Success  of  this  program  requires  initi¬ 
ative  and  superior  performance  on  the 
part  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces,”  he  wrote.  "I  expect  no  less 
from  all.” 

Today  the  AAF  must  look  to  increased 
efficiency  through  better  deployment  of 
tactical  or  technical  skills.  As  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  M.  Bevans,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff, 
Personnel,  put  it,  "Where  we  now  have 
three  men  to  do  a  job,  there  will  be  only 
two.  Sometimes  there  will  be  only  one.” 

The  AAF  strength  overseas  will  be 
built  up  greatly  this  year.  Men  must  be 
supplied  largely  from  continental  activi¬ 


FRONT  COVER 

Airmen  of  two  races — members  of  the 
Chinese-Ameriean  Composite  Wing  of  the 
14th  Air  Force — gather  around  a  briefing 
table  In  this  month's  front  cover  photo. 
See  Page  19  for  details  on  the  Wing's  work. 


ties  since  the  AAF  intake  now  is  limited 
to  replacements  for  actual  losses.  It  fol¬ 
lows  then  that  for  every  man  added  to  our 
theatre  forces,  a  man  must  be  taken  away 
from  a  station  at  home. 

The  problem  is  pointed  up  just  now  by 
the  demands  of  the  program  for  very 
heavy  bombardment,  which  will  require 
large  numbers  of  men  this  year.  There 
will  be  no  increase  in  AAF  manpower  for 
this  undertaking;  thousands  must  be 
squeezed  out  of  existing  activities. 

All  steps  are.  being  taken  to  eliminate 
functions  which  can  be  spared.  Many 
men  are  being  taken  out  of  training  and 
made  available  for  use  immediately.  Some 
schools  are  being  discontinued  and, 
wherever  it  is  feasible,  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  is  being  under¬ 
taken.  To  achieve 
maximum  utilization 
of  manpower,  com¬ 
manders  are  asked 
to  assign  additional 
duties  to  all  person¬ 
nel  whose  time  is  not 
now  fully  utilized. 

"The  most  effec¬ 
tive  duty  assignments 
combine  full  use  of 
available  man  hours 
and  the  substantial 
utilization  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  spe¬ 
cialties  in  which  per¬ 
sonnel  are  qualified,” 
says  General  Bevans. 

"For  instance,  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  vehicle 
operator  can  be  as¬ 
signed.  appropriate 
additional  duties 
when  he  is  not  op¬ 
erating  a  crash  truck 
or  wrecker.  A  drafts¬ 
man  can  be  assigned 
additional  clerical 
duties  when  he  is  not 
at  his  drawing  board. 

A  machinist  can  be 
assigned  mechanic’s 


work  to  fill  out  his  time.  In  effect,  there 
is  no  longer  any  fat’  in  our  personnel 
picture  that  will  allow  specialists  to  be 
idle  while  they  wait  for  work  in  their 
specialty.” 

Weather  Vane 

Unless  it  be  a  window  full  of  cuckoo 
clocks,  there  is  nothing  busier  than  the 
nervous  gadgets  at  a  weather  observer’s 
station.  There  are  whirling  psych rometers, 
theodolites,  self-synchronizing  wind  vanes, 
three-cup  anemometers  and  thermographs 
and.  for  that  reason  alone,  we  have  always 
shown  the  greatest  deference  and  respect 
for  weather-men. 

Naturally  we  were  surprised  and  a  little 
let  down  to  learn  that  an  AAF  weather- 
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man  at  one  critical  period  had  relied  on  a 
rheumatic  donkey  for  his  forecasts.  Lieut. 
Col.  F.  A.  Kluever,  a  front  line  weather 
officer,  has  revealed  that  at  one  time  in 
Africa  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  weather 
equipment  he  came  to  depend  implicitly 
on  this  crippled  donkey  which  would  bray 
well  in  advance  of  approaching  rain.  The 
colonel  has  described  the  method  as  "un¬ 
scientific- — but  in  that  case  accurate.” 

No  Right  Sleeve  Patches 

Personnel  authorized  to  wear  the  shoul¬ 
der  sleeve  insignia  of  a  separate  air  force 
or  command  are  prohibited  from  wearing 
the  AAF  shoulder  patch  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  uniform  under  terms  of 
AAF  Regulation  No.  35-11,  dated  25 
February  1944.  The  AAF  shoulder  sleeve 
insignia  should  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve, 
one-half  inch  below  the  top  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  seam,  by  all  AAF  personnel  except 
those  authorized  to  wear  the  insignia  of  a 
separate  air  force. 

Deadly  Headwork 

There  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  cat  than 
to  drown  him  in  butter,  and  10th  Air 
Force  pilots  in  India  do  not  stand  on  cere¬ 
mony  when  they  polish  off  a  Jap.  Re¬ 
cently  two  American  airmen  have  been 
credited  with  disposing  of  enemy  planes 
in  rather  novel  ways. 

When  Capt.  Sydney  Newcomb,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  fighter  squadron,  got 
a  Zero  on  his  tail  he  hit  the  deck  and  be¬ 
gan  pruning  the  shrubs  and  foliage,  but 
the  Jap  hung  on  close  with  guns  blazing. 
Suddenly  a  Burmese  pagoda  loomed  up  in 
front  and  Newcomb  held  the  nose  down 
until  the  last  split  second,  then  yanked 
back  on  the  stick  and  zoomed  over  it.  The 
Zero,  not  so  quick  at  the  stick,  tried  to 
clear  the  pagoda  and  failed.  The  result 
was  a  rather  loose  mixture  of  Jap  and 
pagoda. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Larkin,  B-24  pilot  who  tried  to 
get  back  into  formation  with  a  badly  shot 
up  plane  while  a  Jap  1-45  made  a  pass 
from  just  below  12  o’clock.  Other  planes 
were  holding  the  fire  of  his  gunners  so 
Larkin  dipped  the  nose  of  the  Liberator 
and  fired  his  fixed  AOs.  The  Jap  winged 
over  and  trailed  a  feather  of  smoke  and 
flame  until  it  crashed.  Larkin  was  credited 
with  a  confirmed  kill. 

Stud  Duck 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  occupation 
of  a  bitterly  contested  island  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons  that  two  AACS  officers  made  their 
hot  and  weary  way  from  the  installations 
they  were  setting  up  alongside  the  bombed 
and  rebombed  mat  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Island  Command.  There  was  too  much 
confusion  to  waste  time  with  correct  pro¬ 
cedures  when  things  had  to  be  done  on  a 
scene  that  was  little  more  than  a  beach¬ 
head.  The  two  officers,  principal  actors  in 
this  drama,  were  clad  in  nothing  more 
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A  six-minute  blitz  by  Fortresses  of  the  15th  Air  Force  blasted  harbors  and  factories  at  Pola,  Italy, 
226  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  an  important  German  submarine  base  and  shipping  port.  This  raid 
early  in  January  did  heavy  damage  to  submarine  pens  and  other  installations  in  the  dock  area. 
Some  of  the  bombs  are  shown  heading  for  the  harbor,  while  others  are  bursting  on  the  target. 


than  trousers  and  shoes.  One  wore  a 
long  hunting  knife  in  his  belt  like  a  bad 
mutineer.  They  were  in  a  rush  to  com¬ 
plete  their  job  since  the  station  had 
to  be  on  the  air  the  next  day  'to  start 
bringing  in  tactical  planes.  Consequently, 
they  were  in  a  heated  discussion  of  these 
plans  when  they  approached  the  only 
screened  quonset  hut  on  the  entire  island. 
The  two  AACS  men  approached  the  hut 
without  paying  much  attention  to  its 
other  occupants. 

"This  must  be  the  shack,  let’s  get  go¬ 
ing,”  said  the  one  with  the  knife,  and 
they  entered  without  knocking.  His  com¬ 


panion  led  the  way  and  was  somewhat 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  one  individual 
who  had  something  on  his  collar  that  cer¬ 
tainly  was  no  accident  of  the  laundry.  The 
thing  was  broken  out  all  over  with  silver 
stars.  Before  the  leading  visitor  could 
make  warning  outcry,  however,  the  other 
had  unsheathed  his  weapon  and,  with  a 
fine  display  of  marksmanship,  whizzed 
the  knife  across  the  room  and  made  it 
stick  quivering  in  the  middle  of  the  center 
board. 

"Who’s  the  stud  duck  around  here?” 
the  knife-tosser  demanded. 

It  took  all  the  persuasive  power  and 
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diplomacy  of  one  of  the  senior  officers  in 
the  hut  to  calm  down  all  the  high  rank. 
However,  he  did  bring  them  under  con¬ 
trol  when  he  told  them  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  men  of  the  AACS. 

On  the  following  day  when  the  two 
AACS  officers  walked  by  the  quonset  hut 
they  saw  a  modest  little  sign  on  the  door 
which  proclaimed  the  person  inside  to  be 
the  "Stud  Duck’’  of  the  island.  Since  that 
day  a  well-known  admiral  has  had  that 
sign  on  his  headquarters  wherever  he 
happened  to  be. 

Bronze  Star 

The  Bronze  Star,  newest  decoration  for 
action  against  the  enemy,  takes  precedence 
over  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
It  can  be  awarded  to  anyone  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  or  Marine  Corps  who 
distinguishes  himself  "by  heroic  or  meri¬ 
torious  achievement  or  service,  not  involv¬ 
ing  participation  in  aerial  flight,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  explanation  given  by  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  It  is 
expected  that  Ground  Force  troops  may 
lead  the  eligibility  lists,  although  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  for  flyers  to  win  the  Bronze 
Star- — but  not  in  the  air. 

• 

Always  With  Us 

Our  unshakable  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
nate  kindness  of  sergeants  has  been  bol¬ 
stered  again.  This  time  it  takes  the  earthly 
form  of  Sgt.  John  Love  of  Base  Squadron 
Supply,  Walker  Field,  Kan.  Sergeant 
Love  recently  went  home  on  furlough, 
expecting  to  spend  two  weeks  in  a  restful 
little  garden  just  outside  of  Nashville — 
two  weeks  away  from  web  straps,  high 
shoes,  tin  troughs,  stencils  and  everything 
that  is  the  Army. 

The  sergeant  arrived  home  in  good 
order,  birds  sang  and  skies  were  not 
cloudy  all  day.  The  first  night,  however, 
was  filled  with  hurrying  feet  and  raucous 
voices.  Love  investigated  and  found  that 
the  Army  was  having  maneuvers  all 
around  him,  and  no  small  part  of  that 
force  had  been  assigned  to  toss  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  enemy  out  of  his  own  backyard.  Love 
tried  not  to  notice,  but  it  was  too  much. 
The  night  got  blustery,  cold  rain  fell  and 
the  sergeant’s  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion.  He  put  on  the  big  pot  and 
served  coffee  and  cakes  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  just  outside  his  window.  The  Army 
remained  until  the  day  before  Sergeant 
Love  returned  to  duty. 

The  Long  View 

We  have  heard  the  highly  adaptive 
story  of  a  flyer  who  had  been  stationed  on 
an  island  for  many  months  and  had  taken 
a  lively  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  place. 
During  his  stay  he  had  become  much 
enamored  of  a  half-native  girl  who,  from 
all  accounts,  was  very  beautiful.  One  day 
he  was  growing  warmly  poetic  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  young  lady,  while  his 
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buddy  was  thumbing  through  a  movie 
magazine.  The  disinterested  party  had 
heard  about  enough  of  this  raving  when 
he  suddenly  turned  to  a  fine  example  of 
Hollywood  beauty  in  a  brief  bathing  suit. 

"How’s  this?”  the  buddy  asked,  hold¬ 
ing  the  magazine  before  him.  The  love- 
stricken  pilot  took  a  brief  look  and 
snorted: 

“White  trash!” 

The  Last  Mile 

This  department  would  be  derelict  in 
its  duty  if  it  failed  to  give  some  mention 
to  War  Department  Circular  No.  60, 
dated  10  February  1944.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  titled  it:  "PER  DIEM  — 
REIMBURSEMENT  TO  OFFICERS 
FOR  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  IN¬ 
CURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
TRAVEL  PERFORMED  WITHIN 
CONTINENTAL  LIMITS  OF  UNITED 
STATES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
ORDERS  ISSUED  ON  AND  AFTER 
1  MARCH  1944.”  This  ponderous 
thought,  however,  can  be  digested  into: 
"No  More  Mileage.” 

Circular  60,  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs, 
lays  away  a  custom  of  the  service  that  is 
almost  as  old  as  travel  by  rail.  Puttees, 
high-collared  blouses  and  campaign  hats 
came  and  went,  but  mileage  carried  on 
forever — until  March  1,  1944. 

Briefly,  the  circular  provides  that  orders 
directing  travel  and  temporary  duty  of 
commissioned  officers  (including  officer 
personnel  of  female  components)  flight 
officers  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Army, 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  will  not  specify  the  method 
or  rate  of  disbursement. 

It  further  provides  that  a  payment  of  a 
flat  per  diem  is  the  only  authorized 
method  of  reimbursement  for  subsistence 
expenses  incurred  in  temporary  duty 


travel  with  the  exception  of  travel  per¬ 
formed  in  connection  with  permanent 
change  of  station,  when,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  mileage  will  be  allowed. 

Consolidation 

Transfer  of  the  AAF  Eastern  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Command  headquarters 
from  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  disbanding  of  the  AAF  Central 
Technical  Training  Command  was  effected 
March  1  to  bring  about  an  economy  in 
administration.  Under  this  new  alignment 
the  seven  major  installations  of  the  central 
area  will  become  part  of  the  eastern 
command,  and  two  stations,  formerly 
under  the  eastern,  are  transferred  to  the 
Western  Technical  Training  Command  at 
Denver. 

For  th'  Birds 

Ground  crews  at  Greenville  Army  Air 
Base  in  South  Carolina  sound  like  Macs 
you’d  enjoy  knowing.  Here  is  a  note  the 
night  maintenance  crew  left  for  the  day 
crew  of  the  471st  Squadron  recently: 

"Awake  sparrow  in  the  right  rudder  of 
ship  number  9873  before  pre-flighting.” 

A  Blend 

At  times  we  have  given  way  to  pleasant 
contemplation  of  that  wondrous  place  in 
fable,  the  big  rock  candy  mountain.  There 
is  something  utilitarian  about  beef  steaks 
that  grow  on  bushes  and  a  place  where  Vat 
69  trickles  cool  and  abundant  from  the 
rocks.  However,  we  have  dozed  into  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  fanciful  as  a  story  which  has 
just  reached  us  from  loyal  friends  of  Capt. 
Robert  Howard,  mess  officer  at  one  of  the 
AAF  installations  in  the  CBI  Theatre. 

This  strange  thing  occurred  last  New 
Year’s  Eve  when  Captain  Howard  decided 
that  the  day  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
Feeling  that  there  must  be  a  lad  or  two 
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Bombs  from  B-24s  drop  on  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
during  one  of  several  heavy  poundings  to  shake 
this  important  German  industrial  and  transporta¬ 
tion  center  early  in  February.  In  this  attack,  800 
heavy  bombers,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of 
fighters,  dumped  1,800  tons  of  bombs  on  the  tar¬ 
get,  an  AAF  record  to  that  date.  We  lost  3! 
bombers  and  13  of  our  fighters  were  missing;  103 
enemy  planes  were  shot  down  during  the  attack. 

in  the  outfit  who  would  like  a  drop  before 
his  supper,  the  mess  officer  got  together 
a  big  supply  of  native  whiskey  which  he 
blended  with  fruit  juices  and  syrup.  From 
time  to  time  the  concoction  was  sampled 
by  some  of  the  wiser  among  the  kitchen 
help  and  at  last  it  was  pronounced  fit  for 
a  general. 

Since  there  were  several  squadrons  in¬ 
volved  and  it  appeared  likely  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lads  might  like  a  touch,  the 
problem  of  serving  the  liquor  came  up  to 
puzzle  Captain  Howard.  Looking  about 
the  kitchen  it  was  decided  to  use  the  giant 
vat  from  which  soup  was  ladled,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  seemed  to  solve  everything. 
Naturally  the  medics  were  consulted  and 
they  proceeded  to  toss  a  half-hitch  around 
the  whole  happy  affair.  Native  whiskey, 
acid  fruit  juice  and  an  aluminum  tub 
might  create  such  a  chemical  disturbance 
that  the  insides  of  all  celebrants  would 
resemble  neglected  storage  batteries,  the 
doctors  decided.  Anyway,  no  chances  were 
to  be  taken. 

At  that  point  the  hero  appeared.  The 
whiskey,  syrup  and  juice  were  poured  into 
a  Lister  bag,  and  from  its  four  spigots  the 
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lines  fanned  out  like  spokes  of  a  great 
wheel. 

Never  before,  and  for  all  we  know 
never  since,  has  a  Lister  bag  so  well  filled 
in  for  a  wassail  bowl. 

There  were  no  casualties. 

Plasma  on  the  Fly 

Because  a  flight  surgeon  insisted  that 
his  men  know  how  to  give  blood  plasma 
in  flight,  an  airman's  life  has  been  saved 
by  this  means  in  the  Central  Pacific 
theatre,  dispatches  advise.  Lieut.  Andrew 
A.  Doyle  of  Brooklyn,  a  bombardier- 
navigator,  was  in  danger  of  dying  from 
loss  of  blood  and  shock  when  he  was 
given  plasma  as  his  plane  raced  back  from 
bombing  a  Jap  base  in  the  Marshalls. 

Capt.  Lowell  Ladd  Early,  squadron 
flight  surgeon,  had  insisted  that  plasma 
could  be  used  to  advantage  during  flight 
and  his  instructions  were  followed  by 
Lieut.  August  Mizaroff  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  co-pilot,  and  Sgt.  R.  V.  Smith,  Jr., 
of  Charlotte,  Va.,  engineer-gunner.  By 
the  time  the  B-25  reached  the  nearest 
American  base  Doyle,  injured  in  the  legs, 
was  feeling  much  stronger  and  responded 
readily  to  further  treatment  at  the  field 
hospital. 

Training  Record 

The  AAF  Training  Command  has  re¬ 
vealed  facts  and  figures  on  the  training 
program  which  heretofore  were  treated  as 
confidential  matters.  The  report  shows 
that  100,799  pilots,  20,086  bombardiers, 
18,805  navigators,  107,218  aerial  flexible 
gunners  and  555,891  ground  and  air 
combat  crewmen  were  graduated  from 
the  command’s  nationwide  network  of 
schools  from  1  January  1939  to  30  No¬ 
vember  1943. 

In  1939  there  were  696  pilots  gradu¬ 


ated  from  two  flying  schools,  while  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1943  the  command 
graduated  61,730  pilots  of  all  types  from 
135  schools.  The  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  technicians  is  no  less  spectacular 
when  it  is  considered  that  only  14,803 
were  trained  in  the  twenty  years  preced¬ 
ing  1941. 

A  tribute  to  the  maintenance  crews, 
most  of  them  graduates  of  the  technical 
schools,  is  the  fact  that  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  30  November  1943  Train¬ 
ing  Command  students  flew  an  average  of 
25,600  hours  between  each  fatal  accident. 

Unsung 

In  countless  air  battles  the  records  can 
never  reveal  the  great  gallantry  of  the 
guys  who  go  down  in  action.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  story  of  an  unidentified 
soldier,  now  missing  in  action,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  shot  down  at  least  ten  Nazi 
planes  before  his  own  B-17  was  destroyed 
by  enemy  fighters  during  the  attack  on 
Munster,  Germany,  last  October. 

The  missing  soldier  apparently  was  the 
ball  turret  gunner  of  a  plane,  also  un¬ 
known,  although  his  shooting  has  been 
reported  by  Staff  Sgt.  Everett  W.  Lewis 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  left  waist  gun¬ 
ner  on  the  B-17  Situation  Normal. 

"I’m  not  sure  what  Fort  it  was  since 
several  went  down  together  and  others 
took  their  places  to  keep  the  formation 
tight.  But  I  saw  at  least  ten  German 
planes  explode  nearby,  and  all  apparently 
were  destroyed  by  that  fighting  Fortress 
on  the  left.  All  the  other  Forts  were  to 
the  right  of  this  one  so  I’m  sure  it  shot 
up  all  the  Huns  I  saw  explode — and  I 
repeat  there  were  at  least  ten.  They  came 
in  from  the  left  and  up  from  below, 
toward  that  ball  turret.  Each  one  blew  up 
just  before  reaching  it.” 


Three-at-a-time  take-offs  and  landings  are  a  specialty  with  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple's 
15th  Air  Force  B-26  group,  oldest  medium  outfit  in  the  theatre.  Working  without  mishaps  for 
more  than  twenty  missions,  this  tricky  flying  is  not  for  show.  Three  abreast  take-offs  give  an 
estimated  range  extension  of  fifty  miles,  and  save  the  equivalent  amount  of  precious  gasoline. 
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Snafu  but  Funny 

A  young  radio  operator  on  a  transport 
flying  the  Hump  to  China  was  given 
orders  to  radio  ahead  that  the  ship  was 
bringing  in  a  complement  of  two  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  twelve  enlisted  men  to  be 
stationed  with  the  14th  Air  Force  for 
rations  and  quarters.  This  message  was 
sent  in  code  and  our  radioman  screwed 
it  up  rather  thoroughly. 

After  it  had  been  deciphered  at  the 
China  airbase  the  intelligence  officer  had 
a  message  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  ship  was  bringing  in  twelve  members 
of  the  State  Department  and  two  visiting 
ambassadors.  In  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
formation  the  plane  was  met  by  General 
Chennault  and  a  coterie  of  important 


Parachutes:  Lost  and  Found 

Lost : 

Nos.  42-140129,  42-229808  seat-type;  return 
to  Base  Operations  Officer,  Fairmont  Army 
Air  Field,  Geneva,  Neb. 

No.  42-662988,  return  to  Sub-Depot  Supply 
Officer,  398th  Sub-Depot,  Laurel  Army  Air 
Field,  Laurel.  Miss. 

Nos.  39-30,  41-7932,  41-19775,  41-24837, 
42-128591,  42-466077;  return  to  Parachute 
Officer,  Luke  Field,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Nos.  42-222909,  42-45422,  42-45436,  42- 
222910,  42-22959,  42-22935,  42-22937,  all 
type  S-l  ;  return  to  Office  of  the  Engineering 
Officer,  51st  Air  Base  Squadron,  Eglin  Field, 
Fla. 

No.  42-288686,  return  to  Operations  Officer, 
AAF  Pilot  School  (Basic),  Majors  Field, 
Greenville,  Texas. 

No.  AC.  42-2426,  return  to  Operations 
Officer,  Orange  County  Air  Field,  Santa  Ana, 
California,  and  notify  R.  F.  Loughmiller,  Lieut. 
Col.,  M.  C.,  Surgeon,  Hobbs  Army  Air  Field, 
Hobbs,  N.  M. 

Nos.  42-291994,  42-291995.  42-292031,  42- 
291964,  38-2281  ;  return  to  Base  Operations 
Officer,  FAAF,  Florence,  S.  C. 

No.  42-9835,  return  to  Curtiss-Wright  Mod¬ 
ification  Center,  Cayuga  Road,  Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 
Found: 

No.  42-303510,  seat  type,  left  at  6th  Sub 
Depot,  Bainbridge  Army  Air  Field,  Bainbridge, 
Ga.  Drop  Test  Card  shows  this  chute  was 
packed  at  348th  Sub-Depot,  Casper  Army  Air 
Field,  Casper,  Wyo.,  March  30,  1943. 

No.  42-648262  is  held  by  Curtiss-Wright 
Modification  Center,  Cayuga  Road,  Buffalo  5, 
N.  Y. 


Chinese  officials.  Instead  of  protocol  and 
diplomatic  gestures,  however,  the  first 
thing  the  reception  committee  saw  was  a 
dozen  GIs  tumbling  their  barracks  bags 
out  of  the  plane.  When  the  intelligence 
officer,  barely  escaping  this  shower  of 
equipment,  asked  about  the  state  officials 
on  board  he  was  given  a  rather  suspect¬ 
ing  glance  by  the  pilot  and  told  to  stop 
the  humor  because  the  GIs  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  were  hungry  and  wanted  to  eat. 

When  the  truth  of  the  fumbled  message 
came  out  the  intelligence  officer  was 
thrown  into  such  a  fury  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  quivering  little  radio  operator 
to  explain  the  whole  sorry  affair  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Chennault. 

With  every  ex-  (Continued  on  Page  64) 
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24-HOUR  Job  Maj.  Bernard  W.  Crandell 

This  flight  chief  and  his  men  work  around  the  clock  in  Britain  to  get 
those  battle-damaged  bombers  back  in  the  air. 
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Wheels  of  THE  AAF  Lieut.  Col.  William  B.  Droge 

The  ASC  has  more  than  300,000  motorized  units  at  home  airfields  and 
in  the  battle  area;  thousands  more  are  on  the  way. 

Here's  Where  Your  Mail  Gets  Action 

A  glimpse  of  the  family'  mail  room  of  the  Personal  Affairs  Division, 
Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces. 

Time  Out  FOR  Rest  Maj.  James  E.  Crane 

A  periodic  breather'  in  New  Zealand  does  wonders  for  our  airmen  in 
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Water  Gun 

This  AAF  unit  in  the  Solomons  employs  the  old  squirt-gun  technique 
for  gunnery  refresher  training. 
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AIR  PINCERS  OVER  EUROPE 


History  may  well  disclose  that  the 
last  stand  of  the  German  Air  Force 
began  in  February,  1944.  An  air  arm 
which  cannot  supply  itself  with  replace¬ 
ments  is  doomed.  In  February,  Nazi 
fighter  production  received  such  a  ham¬ 
mering  from  the  air  that,  for  the  first 
time,  it  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

Those  who  like  precise  dates  may  choose 
either  February  20  or  22  as  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  On  February  20  the  greatest  day¬ 
light  aerial  assault  in  history  was  launched 
from  Britain.  Nearly  2,000  planes  of 
the  8th  and  9th  Air  Forces  struck  the 
German  aircraft  industry  in  eight  widely 
separated  areas.  The  next  day  another 
great  force  continued  the  attack.  On 
the  third  day,  bombers  of  the  15th  Air 
Force  roared  up  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  add  their  bomb  tonnage  to  the  weight 
being  dropped  simultaneously  by  the 
British-based  heavies. 

This  closing  of  aerial  pincers  was  the 
final  outcome  of  long  planning  and  care¬ 
ful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  To  any 
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By  Maj.  Arthur  Gordon 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 

thoughtful  German,  it  must  have  looked 
like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  In  these 
three  days,  with  more  than  4,000  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  attacking,  with  American 
heavies  dropping  over  5,000  tons  of 
bombs  and  with  the  RAF  adding  some 
3,000  more  at  night,  the  air  war  over 
Europe  moved  into  its  most  violent  phase. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  American 
aircraft — 94  bombers  and  23  fighters — 
were  lost;  310  enemy  fighters  were  re¬ 
ported  destroyed  in  the  air,  plus  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  on  the  ground.  Weary 
from  combatting  the  RAF’s  shattering 
night  attacks  on  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart 
during  the  same  period,  the  Luftwaffe 
fought  back  with  its  usual  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  but  showed  definite  signs  of  groggi¬ 
ness.  At  USSTAF  headquarters,  staff  of¬ 
ficers,  who  remembered  a  similar  climax 
in  July,  1943,  prayed  for  a  few  days  of 
clear  skies.  "Give  us  the  weather,”  they 
said,  "and  our  combat  crews  will  finish 
the  job.” 

It  was  back  in  February,  1942,  that 
the  first  AAF  officers  arrived  in  Britain. 
A  year  later,  in  February,  1943,  the 


American  air  effort  in  Europe  was  still 
pathetically  small.  The  8th  Air  Force 
consisted  of  about  a  half-dozen  groups  of 
heavy  bombers,  and  when  they  managed 
to  put  100  planes  over  a  target  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  without  any  fighter  escort. 

Now  the  picture  has  been  altered  so 
radically  that  it  is  not  easy  to  focus  it 
clearly.  The  expansion  has  been  so  great 
that  the  result  at  first  glance  seems  to  be 
a  bewildering  jumble  of  British  and 
American  air  power,  of  strategic  and  tac¬ 
tical  and  expeditionary  air  forces  whose 
names  are  likely  to  change  overnight  and 
whose  operational  and  administrative  af¬ 
filiations  defy  analysis. 

Such  is  not  actually  the  case.  The  or¬ 
ganization  wherein  the  8th,  9th  and  15th 
Air  Forces  are  cooperating  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  RAF  in  the  pre¬ 
invasion  softening  of  Germany  is  practical 
and  very  much  to  the  point.  It  is  still, 
however,  in  a  state  of  crystalization  and 
further  changes  are  to  be  expected. 

The  backbone  of  American  air  power 
in  Europe  is  the  8th  Air  Force,  whose 
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fighter  and  heavy  bomber  commands  now 
match  the  RAF  in  size  and  striking  power. 
Under  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  H. 
Doolittle,  the  8th  Air  Force  now  forms 
one  wing — the  British-based  wiqg — of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz’  Strategic  Air 
Force.  The  other  wing  of  the  USSTAF 
is  the  15th  Air  Force,  based  in  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan 
Twining.  General  Spaatz  exercises  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  the  15th  Air  Force 
through  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air 
Force,  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
but  the  distance  from  Britain  makes  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  difficult  and  much  of 
this  remains  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  combined  operations  of  these  two 
air  forces  against  German  aircraft  factories 
on  February  22  were  initiated  at  General 
Spaatz’  headquarters  in  Britain,  and  they 
provided  the  first  example  of  how  these 
two  spearheads  will  function  as  one  wea¬ 
pon,  bringing  the  pressure  of  strategic 
bombing  to  bear  on  the  enemy  from  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  Our  tactical  air  power  in 
Britain  is  wrapped  up  in  the  plans  of  the 
invasion  forces,  all  under  command  of 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme- 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces.  The  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
latter  is  referred  to  as  SHAEF. 

Directly  under  SHAEF  is  the  Allied 


How  our  air  organization  in 
the  ETO  is  drawing  the  noose 
around  the  Luftwaffe, 

Expeditionary  Air  Forces.  AEAF  is  the 
joint  British-American  force  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Air  Marshal  Sir  Trafford  Leigh- 
Mallory,  with  Maj.  Gen.  William  O.  But¬ 
ler  as  deputy.  Its  mission  will  be  to 
furnish  air  cover  and  support  for  the 
forthcoming  invasion  of  Fortress  Europe. 

Currently,  the  AEAF  is  composed  of 
two  tactical  air  forces,  the  British  2nd  and 
the  American  9th.  The  official  announce¬ 
ment  on  February  18  that  the  9th  was  in 
Britain  surprised  practically  no  one,  inas¬ 
much  as  shoulder  patches  of  personnel 
had  been  visible  for  weeks  all  over  Eng¬ 
land.  Well  known  as  the  air  force  whose 
tactical  aircraft  harassed  Rommel  across 
the  sands  of  Africa  and  whose  heavies 
struck  the  Ploesti  oil  fields  last  summer, 
the  9th  retains  some  of  its  old  personnel. 
Its  commander  is  still  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  H. 
Brereton;  its  bombers  are  mediums  taken 
over  from  what  used  to  be  the  8th  Air 
Force  Air  Support  Command.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  rapidly  building  up  a  powerful 
striking  force  of  attack  bombers,  fighter- 
bombers  and  fighters.  It  includes  a  Troop 


Carrier  Command  with  paratroops  and 
gliders  carrying  Airborne  Infantry,  all  in 
a  state  of  pre-invasion  training. 

Not  that  the  9th  has  been  content  with 
waiting  for  D-day.  During  the  interven¬ 
ing  months  its  B-26s  have  struck  across 
the  Channel  as  often  as  weather  would 
permit,  blasting  Nazi  airdromes  and  mar¬ 
shalling  yards  and  concentrating  particu¬ 
larly  on  military  installations  which  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  finally  identified  as  em¬ 
placements  for  rockets  or  glider  bombs. 
Marauder  losses  have  been  very  low — 
eighteen  bombers  in  approximately  7,500 
sorties — thanks  'to  close  support  from  RAF 
Spitfires  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
German  fighters  have  been  forced  back 
to  defend  Germany  proper.  In  addition, 
the  9th  has  been  sending  out  long-range, 
hard-hitting  P-5  Is  and  P-47s  to  escort  the 
8th  Air  Force  heavy  bombers  and  furnish 
target  support  on  deep  penetration  mis¬ 
sions.  One  Mustang  group  in  28  combat 
missions  has  destroyed  115  enemy  fighters 
with  a  loss  of  only  19  Mustangs,  outma- 
neuvering  and  outfighting  every  type  of 
German  fighter  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
practically  zero  to  more  than  25,000  feet. 

Despite  the  valuable  contributions  made 
by  the  Marauders  and  long-range  fighter 
escorts  provided  by  the  9th,  the  salient 
feature  of  the  winter  air  offensive  has 


Air  trails  lead  these  days  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  fortified  coasts  of 
Holland  and  France  to  factories  deep  in  Bavaria.  These  B- 1  7 s  are  on  their  way 
to  Brunswick,  a  key  in  Germany's  inland  water-way  system  and  scene  of  aircraft 
industrial  plants.  On  the  opposite  page,  B-24s  are  shown  flying  over  the 
Pas  de  Calais  area,  which  has  been  pounded  heavily  since  the  first  of  the  year. 


been  the  Allied  effort  to  smash  the  Ger¬ 
man  Air  Force  by  crippling  its  produc¬ 
tion  centers  on  the  ground.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  8th  Air  Force's  activities, 
much  was  made  of  the  spectacular  claims 
of  fighters  destroyed  by  bombers  in  aerial 
combat.  This  attrition  of  the  Luftwaffe 
was  undeniably  valuable  but  the  emphasis 
was  misplaced.  As  long  as  the  Germans 
could  make  good  their  losses — and  total 
German  twin-engined  and  single-engined 
fighter  strength  was  steadily  rising— they 
could  afford  their  casualties.  What  they 
could  not  afford  was  serious  damage  to 
their  fighter  factories,  sheltered  for  the 
most  part  deep  within  the  Reich. 

On  January  1 1  the  grand  assault  began 
with  daylight  attacks  on  Oschersleben, 
Brunswick,  Halberstadt  and  other  key 
production  centers.  The  cost  was  heavy  that 
day — 59  bombers — but  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mand  was  willing  to  pay  an  even  higher 
price  if  necessary,  to  break  the  Luftwaffe’s 
back.  In  the  next  six  weeks  the  bombing 
blows  seriously  crippled  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  German  factories  that  were 
producing  Nazi  fighters  on  January  1 1 . 
This  was  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  air  war,  perhaps  of  the  war  itself. 
This  was  the  goal  toward  which  the  AAF 
and  RAF  had  been  pointing  for  more 
than  two  years.  This  was  the  realization 
of  detailed  plans  made  months  before — 
plans  that  had  been  awaiting  the  neces¬ 
sary  planes  and  weather  before  they  could 
be  carried  out. 

Losses  during  these  six  weeks  were  not 
as  heavy  as  expected.  Through  February 
22,  8th  Air  Force  heavy  bomber  losses 
were  2.2  percent  of  aircraft  dispatched. 
This  compared  favorably  with  the  overall 
loss  of  3.1  percent  of  all  aircraft  dis¬ 
patched  since  the  first  operational  mission 
of  August  17,  1942.  It  compared  bril¬ 
liantly  with  the  worst  month,  when  losses 
ranged  over  6  percent.  For  the  same 
period,  February  1  through  22,  our  fighter 
losses  were  0.8  percent  as  against  an 
overall  figure  of  0.7  percent.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  the  first  22  diys  of 
February  more  sorties  had  been  flown  by 
the  8th  than  in  any  previous  full  month 
- — nearly  all  of  them  deep  penetration 
missions — losses  were  astonishingly  light. 

There  were  three  main  reasons  for  this. 


Maj.  Gen.  William  O.  Butler 


One  was  the  immense  and  cumulative 
strain  on  the  Luftwaffe.  An  exchange  of 
letters  between  Air  Marshal  Harris  and 
General  Spaatz  corroborated  this  growing 
weakness.  The  RAF  lost  79  aircraft  in  a 
terrific  battle  over  Leipzig  on  the  night 
of  February  19-20.  On  the  following  day, 
with  our  main  attack  centering  in  the 
same  area,  American  losses  were  only 
twenty-one.  That  night  the  RAF  attacked 
Stuttgart  in  great  strength,  losing  only 
ten.  Obviously  German  defenses  were 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 


The  other  two  reasons  were  the  increas¬ 
ing  skill  and  experience  of  bomber  crews 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  long-range 
fighter  escort,  with  hundreds  of  P-47s, 
P-38s  and  P-5  Is  shepherding  the  bomb¬ 
ers,  usually  providing  complete  cover  to 
and  from  the  most  heavily  defended  tar¬ 
gets  and  target  support  as  well.  German 
fighter  attacks  on  bomber  boxes  could  not 
develop  to  any  effective  degree.  More  and 
more,  German  defensive  tactics  seemed 
to  call  for  the  use  of  twin-engined  rocket¬ 
carrying  fighter-bombers — ME-llOs,  ME- 
210s,  ME-4l0s,  JU-88s  and  JU-188s. 
These  aircraft,  standing  out  of  range  of 
the  bombers’  machine  guns,  attempted  to 
cripple  Fortresses  or  Liberators  by  lob¬ 
bing  rocket  projectiles  into  formations; 
then  ME-109s  and  FW-190s  would  jump 
stragglers. 

Rocket  carriers  proved  no  match  for  our 
fighters.  One  reason  for  the  amazing  sore 
registered  by  Mustangs,  Thunderbolts  and 
Lightnings  —  better  than  four-to-one  in 
some  groups  —  was  the  fact  that  unless 
rocket  carriers  were  provided  with  top 
cover  of  their  own  they  were  shot  down 
in  droves.  The  air  war  was  resolving 
itself  into  a  devil’s  merry-go-round  where 
rocket  carriers  attacked  our  bombers,  our 
fighters  attacked  the  rocket  carriers,  and 
German  fighters  awaited  a  chance  to 
pounce  on  crippled  airplanes  whenever 
the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  only  conclusion  possible  to  a  close 
observer  during  the  last  part  of  February 
was  that  the  Allied  air  chiefs  were  going 
all  out  for  the  kill.  Not  even  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  Anzio  beach  head 
were  being  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  planned  destruction  of  the  Luftwaffe 
in  the  air  and  in  the  nest. 

Once  the  curve  of  German  fighter  pro¬ 
duction  started  downward — and  it  has 
started — it  was  imperative  to  maintain 
the  pressure;  to  give  the  Germans  no 
breathing  space,  such  as  they  were  granted 
last  summer,  in  which  to  rest  tired  men 
and  rebuild  shattered  factories. 

Every  lesson  of  modern  warfare  points 
to  one  inescapable  conclusion:  mastery  of 
the  skies  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  invasion 
of  Europe.  As  these  words  are  written, 
somewhere  in  England,  that  mastery  is 
being  achieved.  ☆ 


Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle 
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Lieut.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz 


Lieut.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker 
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HAMMERING  THE  JAR  MIDRIFF 


Th  is  scene  of  destruction  at  the  Taroa 
island  airdrome  in  the  Maloelap  Atoll  is 
typical  of  recent  7th  Air  Force  opera¬ 
tions  against  key  Japanese  bases  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Overcoming  heavy 
fighter  opposition,  B-24s  laid  an  ac¬ 
curate  bomb  pattern  on  the  service 
apron,  repair  area,  hangars  and  shops 
of  this  important  interceptor  base. 

The  Taroa  attack  was  part  of  a  plan 
to  neutralize  enemy  resistance  from  all 
other  Marshall  bases  while  amphibious 
forces,  protected  from  the  air  and  sea, 
landed  successfully  on  Kwajalein  and 
later  on  Eniwetok. 

Beginning  in  December,  when  our 
newly-acquired  bases  in  the  Gilberts 
were  consolidated,  five  enemy  installa- 
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tions  in  the  Marshalls — Jaluit,  Mille, 
Maloelap,  Wotje  and  Kwajalein — were 
subjected  to  almost  daily  attack  by  air¬ 
planes  of  the  7th  Air  Force.  In  the  mis¬ 
sions  against  Mille  and  Jaluit,  B-24s  and 
B-25s  were  joined  by  A-24s,  P-39s  and 
P-40s.  It  was  the  first  time  that  our 
Central  Pacific  attacking  forces  included 
medium  bombers,  dive  bombers  and 
fighters,  previous  major  operations  in 
this  area  having  been  outside  the  range 
of  any  except  heavy  bombers. 

Immediately  before  the  January  31 
landing  on  Kwajalein,  B-24s  flew  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  night  bombing  mis¬ 
sions,  guided  by  fires  started  during  the 
day  by  bombing  and  shell  fire.  When 
the  landings  were  made,  the  7th  Air 


Force  flew  in  almost  continuous  support. 

By-passing  other  islands,  where  Jap¬ 
anese  power  had  been  reduced  by  7th 
Air  Force  and  carrier-based  planes  and 
bombardment  by  naval  surface  vessels, 
amphibious  forces  landed  on  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok  with  small  losses.  With 
United  States  forces  thus  established  in 
the  Marshalls  and  in  the  nearby  Gil¬ 
berts,  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  Japs  to  supply  the  Marshall 
bases  they  still  held. 

Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  are  great 
prizes.  As  the  Gilbert  conquest  placed 
us  within  easy  bombing  range  of  the 
Marshalls,  so  the  Marshall  success  has 
placed  us  within  easy  bombing  range  of 
the  eastern  Carolines,  including  Truk.  & 
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Unf  ybuiitliCMy 

Nazi  Reprisal  Raids  Jap  Torpedo  Bombings  ft  Tojo's  Favorite  Drama 


Despite  recent  Luftwaffe  activity  over 
Britain,  which  has  been  stepped  up 
greatly,  observers  assert  that  Allied  air 
power,  increasing  daily,  has  forced  the 
German  Air  Force  to  concentrate  on  de¬ 
fensive  tactics  at  the  cost  of  its  own  power 
to  attack. 

Beginning  the  night  of  January  21-22, 
the  GAF  undertook  a  series  of  reprisal 
raids  against  London  and  other  British 
population  centers.  The  nature  of  these 
attacks  and  the  German  propaganda  that 
accompanied  them  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  intended  primarily  to  bolster  the 
sagging  morale  of  Berlin  and  other  hard- 
hit  German  cities. 

In  some  cases,  the  GAF  striking  force 
was  so  small  that  no  more  than  nuisance 
value  could  be  expected  of  the  attacks. 
Usually,  when  larger  forces  were  used — 
and  these  forces  were  small  by  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Allies  attacking  German 
targets — relatively  few  got  through  the 
British  defenses. 

Many  types  of  German  aircraft — fighter- 
bombers  as  well  as  bombers — were  ob¬ 
served  in  these  renewed  GAF  efforts. 
There  was  little  apparent  effort  at  concen¬ 
trating  bombs  on  specific  targets;  bombs 
were  dropped  wherever  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  or  convenient  to  drop  them. 


For  propaganda  purposes,  each  of  these 
attacks  against  Britain  was  intended  to 
avenge  one  of  Germany’s  blasted  cities, 
and  the  raids  were  appropriately  named. 
For  example,  one  would  be  hailed  by  the 
Germans  as  the  "Hamburg  raid,”  another 
as  the  "Schweinfurt  raid,”  another  as  <the 
"Bremen  raid.” 

Until  this  series  of  attacks,  there  had 
been  but  little  German  effort  since  March, 
1943,  to  retaliate  for  the  terrific  blastings 
given  Berlin  and  other  cities. 

To  review  GAF  offensive  activity  for 
1943: 

From  January  to  March  last  year,  there 
were  several  low-level,  hit-and-run  raids 
on  British  coastal  towns,  and  an  increase 
in  mine-laying  activity.  Many  reconnais¬ 
sance  flights  were  made  over  England, 
too.  After  a  heavy  raid  of  four-engine 
British  bombers  over  Berlin  in  the  middle 
of  January,  the  GAF,  stung  to  activity, 
attacked  London  with  about  75  aircraft, 
of  which  about  30  reached  the  target. 
Eight  German  planes  were  destroyed.  This 
was  followed  a  couple  of  days  later  by  a 
mid-day  raid  of  about  60  fighter-bombers, 
of  which  only  12  reached  East  London. 
Fifteen  raiders  were  destroyed  and  the 
Germans  gave  up  that  style  of  attack  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  There  was  an  increase 


in  night  activity  in  March,  and  a  reprisal 
raid  on  London  after  Berlin  had  been  hit 
by  300  heavy  bombers.  Little  damage  was 
done. 

In  April,  the  Nazis  started  a  new  tac¬ 
tic,  sending  the  FW-190  as  a  fighter- 
bomber  at  great  height  on  nights  the 
moon  was  shining.  The  first  time  they 
tried  it,  of  the  twelve  FWs,  four  tried  to 
land  peacably  at  a  British  field.  Two  got 
down  all  right,  a  third  crashed,  as  did 
the  fourth  which  cracked  up  when  people 
at  the  field,  in  a  quite  successful  prank, 
turned  off  the  landing  lights  just  as  the 
wheels  were  about  to  touch  the  ground. 
Two  other  attempts  to  reach  London  were 
made  by  pairs  of  FW-190s,  and  minor 
nuisance  raids  of  this  sort  were  carried  on 
in  moonlight  periods  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Long  range  tanks  were  put  on  the 
Focke-Wulfs  in  May  and  they  attempted 
to  penetrate  deep  in  England.  This  stunt 
eventually  caused  the  end  of  the  hit-and- 
run  tactic  because  the  ratio  of  casualties 
increased  rapidly.  Between  May  1  and  June 
6,  when  the  hit-and-run  activity  ceased, 
43  of  274  aircraft  which  took  part  in  16 
raids  were  destroyed.  On  the  last  four  large 
raids,  21  out  of  77  were  knocked  down. 


Near  Rudesheim  on  the  path  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  ground  defenses 
have  opened  up  with  accurate  anti-aircraft  fire  against  this  B-24  forma¬ 
tion.  A  photographer  in  one  of  the  bombers  attacking  the  German  trans¬ 
portation  and  industrial  city  caught  this  vivid  picture  of  what  was 
happening  to  the  Liberators.  At  right,  a  B- 1 7  is  blasted  by  flak  in 
another  raid.  The  tail  surface  is  shown  in  flames  at  top  left;  in  the  center 
circle  is  a  wing  section,  and  below  it,  the  fuselage  and  other  wing. 
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north,  German  forces  fronts.  An  AAF  photo  reconnaissance  pilot  made  this  picture  of  a  train- 
the  Allies  on  several  load  of  Mark  III  tanks  being  hauled  to  points  near  the  Adriatic  Sea. 


Taking  advantage  of  Italy's  rail  lines  from  the 
send  supplies  quickly  to  their  armies  opposing 

In  Tune  and  July  there  was  only  casual 
activity,  and  in  August  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  night  attacks.  Intruder  opera¬ 
tions  were  stepped  up  in  September,  and 
by  October  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  night 
raiding.  November  ran  along  about  the 
same  as  October,  and  German  activity 
fell  off  considerably  in  December. 

Silent  Joes 

Japanese  naval  aviators  have  strict  rules 
on  radio  silence.  Use  of  the  radio  in  a 
combat  area  is  even  forbidden  for  report¬ 
ing  movements  of  enemy  units  unless 
"friendly  units  are  in  imminent  danger.” 
Flight  and  formation  leaders  in  Japanese 
combat  groups  rely  almost  entirely  on 
visual  signalling.  They  use  pieces  of  cloth 
s  tied  to  an  upraised  arm,  or  else  rock  their 
wings.  There  have  been  cases  of  Japanese 
flyers  in  trouble  who  still  did  not  attempt 
to  make  radio  contact  with  their  bases. 

Double  Talk 

Some  fellow  on  radio  Tokyo  reached  a 
fine  conclusion  recently.  He  said:  "The 
standard  language  of  East  Asia  should 
possess  three  attributes:  First,  it  must 
carry  the  cultural  and  spiritual  tradition 
of  all  East  Asia;  second,  it  should  be  the 
language  of  a  nation  which  can  lead  all 
the  world;  third,  it  should  be  a  language 
of  superior  quality.  On  this  basis  the 
Japanese  language  may  be  described  as 
most  suitable.” 

Decks  Awash 

A  "double-ended”  fuel  barge,  wrhich 
can  be  loaded  so  its  top  deck  is  awash  or 
slightly  under  water  is  being  used  these 
days  by  the  Japs.  The  advantage  of  having 
the  barge  a  little  under  water  is  that  it  is 
J  far  less  vulnerable  to  strafing  attacks.  The 
barges  are  towed  by  tugs  or  small  ships. 

Japs  at  Ni&ht 

After  losing  quite  a  few  medium  bomb¬ 
ers  in  daylight  attacks  on  our  shipping, 
the  Japs  have  turned  to  making  torpedo 
attacks  at  night,  dusk  or  dawn.  They  have 
developed  good  coordination  between 
float  light  and  flare  dropping  planes  and 
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the  attacking  force.  Several  of  their  night 
attacks  have  been  exceptionally  skillful. 

The  usual  pattern  is  for  them  to  send 
out  a  snooper  plane  which  finds  and  then 
tags  along  behind  one  of  our  task  forces. 
Once  the  trailing  plane  has  established  the 
course  of  the  ships  the  Japs  intend  to 
attack,  flares  are  dropped  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  course  and  the  attack 
group  then  closes.  Colored  flares  are  used 
to  tell  the  different  kind  of  warships. 

The  number  of  planes  used  in  attacks 
has  varied  greatly,  from  five  to  as  many  as 
thirty. 

Tail  Gun 

Mortars  have  been  placed  in  the  tails  of 
several  Japanese  medium  bombers.  Dinahs 
and  Sally's  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  in 
China  have  been  using  the  weapon. 
Fighter  pilots  report  seeing  mortar-type 
explosive  missiles  fired  back  from  the  Jap 
planes,  and  it  looks  like  the  same  sort  of 
shell  used  in  the  Japanese  70  mm  ground 
type  barrage  mortar.  The  initial  burst  of 
each  projectile  is  followed  by  secondary 
bursts. 

Sucker  Tricks 

It  can't  be  said  too  often  that  the  Jap 
is  a  clever,  tricky  fighter.  For  example, 
here  are  a  couple  of  successful  baiting  jobs 
he  pulled  in  the  CBI  theatre: 

Jap  bombers  came  over  a  certain  field 
one  day,  and  all  our  personnel  scrambled 
for  their  slit  trenches.  The  Japs,  however, 
dropped  only  pamphlets,  and  went  on. 
Our  men,  suddenly  of  a  literary  bent, 
climbed  out  of  their  trenches  and  began 
reaching  for  the  paper  which  was  flutter¬ 
ing  down.  The  raiders  then  wheeled 
around  and  really  plastered  the  field  on 
the  second  run,  catching  and  killing  a  lot 
of  our  personnel  out  of  their  protective 
trenches. 

Men  at  another  field  had  been  plagued 
for  weeks  by  a  Photo  Joe  who  came  over 
at  high  altitudes  nearly  every  day.  He  got 
on  their  nerves.  At  this  particular  time, 
P-40s  couldn’t  get  up  high  enough  to  go 
after  him,  so  they  stripped  one  fighter 
down  to  give  it  more  altitude.  The  next 


time  the  reconnaissance  plane  came  over, 
the  stripped  P-40  took  after  him  and  shot 
him  down.  A  few  days  later,  another 
Photo  Joe  came  over  and  all  the  fighter 
pilots  at  the  field,  pleased  about  what 
happened  to  the  first  Jap,  climbed  in  their 
P-40s  and  went  after  him.  The  recon¬ 
naissance  plane  started  running.  While 
our  P-40s  were  chasing  him  merrily,  a  big 
flight  of  Jap  bombers  came  in  and  let  go 
on  the  unprotected  field.  Smart  planning 
by  the  Japs— and  a  very  small  show  of 
brain  work  on  our  part. 

Whistle  While  You  Work 

The  Nazis  are  using  a  new  kind  of 
whistle  to  indicate  withdrawal  from  posi¬ 
tions  held  during  battle,  a  tactic  they  have 
been  employing  quite  extensively  of  late. 
Aptly,  the  whistle  makes  a  sound  like  a 
low  moan. 

Hollywood  is  Where  You  Find  It 

This  is  the  plot  of  a  Japanese  play,  pro¬ 
duced  recently  and  reviewed  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  from  a  far  eastern  station.  Feeling  a 
little  weary  now,  we  present  it  without 
comment: 

"The  play  dealt  with  frantic  efforts  of 
the  U.  S.  administration  to  keep  from  the 
American  world  the  truth  contained  in 
Imperial  Headquarters  communique  on 
the  last  battle  off  Bougainville.  Scene  One 
was  a  telephone  conversation  in  which 
Halsey  reports  to  boss  Knox  the  disastrous 
results,  which  Knox  at  first  mistakes  for 
U.  S.  victories.  When  he  realizes  his  mis¬ 
take,  the  decision  is  taken  to  spend  some 
more  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  story 
secret.  Scene  Two  shows  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  correspondent,  who  has 
picked  up  the  communique,  haggling  with 
Harry  Hopkins  over  the  price  at  which  he 
will  refrain  from  sending  the  story  to  his 
paper.  Hopkins  has  to  give  in  to  all  the 
terms  demanded,  and  has  to  pay  the 
$65,000  in  gold  as  demanded.  The  last 
scenes  are  set  in  Mexico,  whither  some 
American  has  smuggled  a  copy  of  the 
communique,  sacrificing  his  life  in  the 
gallant  effort  to  tell  the  people  the 
truth  .  .  .” 
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Notes  from  the  Air  Surgeon's  Office: 


★  ★  ★ 


A  Battle  Plan 

TO  FIGHT  MALARIA 


★  ★ 


Malaria  is  a  most  important  military 
problem,  requiring  consideration 
right  along  with  questions  concerning 
operational  tactics,  enemy  facilities  and 
supply.  Every  man  in  the  AAF  has  a 
personal  responsibility  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  disease  and  to  keep  it 
from  putting  him  out  of  action. 

In  many  of  the  air  forces,  especially 
those  operating  in  the  tropics,  malaria  at 
times  has  reduced  the  number  of  effec¬ 
tive  men  twenty  to  fifty  percent.  In  a  few 
places  nearly  all  of  the  men  in  a  squadron 
have  become  casualties  because  of  malaria. 
This  loss  of  manpower  delays  offensives, 
upsets  timetables,  drags  out  the  war.  In 
avoiding  malaria,  our  men  may  be  able  to 
shorten  the  war  considerably  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  more  healthy  lighting 
men  in  the  field  than  the  Nazis  and  Japs. 

Malaria  occurs  in  almost  every  theatre 
in  which  the  AAF  operates.  North  Africa, 
Italy,  the  Balkan  States,  the  Middle  East, 
India,  China,  Burma,  Malaya  and  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific  theatres  are 
scourged  with  malaria  today  as  they  have 
been  for  centuries.  Even  in  those  air 
forces  in  which  the  disease  is  not  normally 
found,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly 
since  planes  and  men  from  malarious 
areas  may  be  flown  in. 

Malaria  is  important  to  each  man  in  the 
AAF  because  the  chances  of  his  getting 
sick  with  malaria  may  be  five  to  ten  times 
greater  than  his  being  wounded  by  enemy 
strafing,  bombing,  bullets  or  flak. 

Malaria  is  no  respecter  of  rank,  and  it 
can  strike  the  strong  and  hearty  just  as 
hard  as  the  weakest. 

In  every  military  operation  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  soldier  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  enemy.  Nobody 
would  consider  attacking  a  Zero  or  a 
Messerschmitt  without  knowing  all  he 
could  about  its  fighting  abilities.  In  the 
same  way,  you  must  know  your  enemy 
when  you  fight  malaria.  That  enemy  is  a 
mosquito — the  Anopheles.  The  only  way 
you  can  get  malaria  is  by  its  bite. 
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These  are  characteristics  of  the  malaria 
mosquito.  It  is  a  night  fighter-bomber. 
It  attacks  almost  exclusively  at  night,  but 
especially  at  dusk  and  again  about  dawn. 
It  may  sometimes  bite  even  in  daytime,  in 
dark  places  in  the  jungle  or  in  dark  tents 
and  buildings.  This  mosquito  is  loaded 
with  the  "germs”  of  malaria  which  it 
sucks  from  the  blood  of  some  person 
(usually  a  native)  sick  with  the  disease. 
These  "germs”  are  the  ammunition  car¬ 
ried  by  the  mosquito.  Its  ordnance  sup¬ 
ply  is  almost  unlimited  because,  unlike 
ordinary  bombs  or  machine  gun  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  "germs”  multiply  in  the  mos¬ 
quito  so  that  it  can  carry  ammunition 
enough  to  attack  a  great  many  objectives 
without  reloading.  There  is  also  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  natives  who  have 
malaria  and  from  whom  the  mosquito  can 
load  up  again. 

The  mosquito  hides  during  the  daytime, 
usually  near  human  beings  whom  it  will 
attack  the  following  night.  It  hides  in 
dark  places  under  eaves,  in  corners,  under 
desks,  tables  and  beds.  It  hides  in  brush 
and  tall  grass. 

The  malaria  mosquito’s  reserves  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  The  mosquito  breeds  in 
water — in  almost  any  kind  of  water  such 
as  ponds,  irrigation  ditches,  flowing 
streams,  brackish  marshes,  collections  of 
water  in  tire  ruts,  footprints,  coconut 
shells,  tin  cans,  tires,  shell  cases  and  all 
sorts  of  small  containers.  The  female 
mosquito  lays  hundreds  of  egg s  every  few 
days.  Unless  a  thorough  attack  can  be 
made  on  the  mosquito  enemy,  its  rein¬ 
forcements  are  practically  inexhaustible. 

A  successful  offensive  against  the  ma¬ 
laria-enemy  must  have  these  objectives: 

(1)  Air  superiority — to  drive  the  mos¬ 
quito  out  of  the  skies. 

(2)  Destruction  of  reinforcements — by 
wiping  out  the  mosquito’s  breeding  places. 

(3)  Lengthening  enemy  lines  of  com¬ 
munication — by  locating  camps  and  fields 
out  of  mosquito  flight  range. 

(4)  Setting  up  a  perfect  system  of  in¬ 


terception — to  prevent  the  mosquito  from 
biting. 

Every  man,  from  the  Commanding 
General  down,  shares  in  the  responsibility 
for  attaining  these  objectives.  Command¬ 
ing  officers  of  every  grade  have  the  great¬ 
est  responsibility  in  controlling  malaria, 
not  only  because  the  regulations  say  so, 
but  because  the  fighting  effectiveness  of 
their  command  may  be  directly  affected  by 
the  presence  of  malaria  among  the  men. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  officer  in 
the  command  to  make  certain  that  each 
man  understands  and  applies  the  control 
measures  necessary  for  protection  against 
malaria.  Medical  officers  are  responsible 
in  the  largest  measure  for  advising  the 
commanding  officer  and  for  supervising 
the  measures  of  control. 

The  program  for  conquering  malaria  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  unit  opera¬ 
tions — large  scale  control  measures  by 
specially-trained  anti-malaria  units,  and 
(2)  individual  measures — personal  con¬ 
trol  by  each  man  (and  woman)  regardless 
of  rank. 

The  responsibility  for  unit  control  lies 
with  the  commanding  officer.  In  many 
places,  special  squads  are  available  for 
carrying  out  some  of  the  engineering  con¬ 
trol  measures.  In  other  areas  where  these 
special  units  are  not  available,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  squadron  commander  and  the 
surgeon  to  carry  out  whatever  measures 
are  possible. 

To  gain  "air  superiority”  efforts  must 
be  made  to  kill  the  mosquito  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  bite  healthy  men.  This  is  done 
by  strafing  the  enemy  on  its  home  ground 
before  it  can  take  off.  In  regions  where 
malaria  is  common,  native  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  camps  should  be  sprayed 
often.  In  these  places  the  mosquitoes  load 
up  their  ammunition  of  malaria  "germs” 
by  biting  natives  sick  with  malaria.  Build¬ 
ings  and  tents  on  the  post  should  be 
sprayed  every  evening  and  every  morning 
to  kill  all  mosquitoes  hiding  there. 
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Spraying  with  insecticide  all  planes 
coming  in  from  other  theatres  is  another 
unit  responsibility  that  rests  right  on  the 
CO's  shoulders.  Mosquitoes  hitch  rides 
in  planes,  and  malaria  may  be  brought  to 
a  field — and  to  a  country — if  these  hitch¬ 
riding  mosquitoes  are  not  killed.  Yellow 
fever,  dengue  or  filariasis  as  well  as  ma¬ 
laria  mosquitoes  may  be  imported  in 
planes.  Brazil  has  spent  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  over  many  years  to  rid  the  country  of 
a  breed  of  malaria-carrying  mosquito 
brought  in  by  boat  from  Africa. 

The  second  objective,  to  destroy  enemy 
reinforcements  by  preventing  mosquito 
breeding,  is  accomplished  by: 

(1)  Filling  ponds  and  collections  of 
stagnant  water;  draining  swamps;  cutting 
vegetation  from  the  margins  and  banks 
of  streams. 

(2)  Organizing  and  supervising  details 
to  police  the  field  for  collections  of  water 
in  all  forms  of  refuse;  controlling  traffic 
to  avoid  unnecessary  tire  ruts. 

(3)  Organizing  and  supervising  units 
to  spray  collections  of  water  which  cannot 
be  drained  or  filled.  The  spraying  may  be 
done  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  Green  and 
road  dust,  and  blown  by  a  hand  or  me¬ 
chanical  sprayer  from  the  windward  side 
on  to  the  water.  Other  materials  besides 
Paris  Green  may  be  available. 

(4)  Oiling  water  which  cannot  be 
drained  or  sprayed  adequately. 

In  order  to  lengthen  enemy  communi¬ 
cation  lines,  camps  and  flying  fields 
should  be  located  at  least  one  mile  away 
from  swamps  and,  especially,  from  native 
villages  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
malaria  infection.  Whenever  possible, 
camps  sites  should  be  located  on  high, 
dry  ground.  One  of  the  primary  steps  in 
setting  up  an  effective  interception  system 
is  to  see  that  adequate  screens  are  placed 
in  windows  and  doors  of  barracks  and 
other  buildings.  In  areas  where  malaria 
is  very  common,  screen  doors  should  be 


double  and  set  about  six  feet  apart  so  that 
a  trap  will  be  formed  between  them. 
Doors  must  open  outward.  All  cracks  in 
buildings  should  be  sealed  because  mos¬ 
quitoes  come  through  even  a  very  small 
hole. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  unit  control  mea¬ 
sures  cannot  be  applied  all  of  the  time. 
In  smaller  units  at  advanced  fields  it  may 
be  impossible  to  apply  any  of  the  mea¬ 
sures,  especially  in  the  first  few  days  of 
occupation. 

Unit  control  measures  go  a  long  way 
toward  beating  malaria,  but  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  commanding  officer  does  not 
end  at  that  point.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
effectiveness  of  an  anti-malaria  campaign 
depends  on  the  protective  measures  ap¬ 
plied  personally  by  each  individual  against 
the  mosquito.  If  a  man  avoids  its  bite  he 
is  safe  from  malaria. 

The  most  important  individual  measure 
for  protection  against  malaria  is  proper 
use  of  the  bed  mosquito  net  every  night. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  take  care  of  the 
net  as  it  is  to  prepare  a  slit  trench  prop¬ 
erly.  Bombers  may  come  over  irregularly 
and  they  may  do  great  damage,  but  the 
malaria  mosquito  comes  over  every  single 
night  on  its  "blood  run."  The  mosquito 
is  intercepted  chiefly  bv  proper  use  of  the 
net. 

The  protective  net  should  be  set  up 
every  night  about  half  an  hour  before 
dusk.  The  inside  should  be  examined  for 
the  presence  of  mosquitoes  before  going 
to  bed.  If  mosquitoes  are  inside,  the  net 
should  be  sprayed  with  insecticide  spray. 
After  getting  in  bed,  the  individual  should 
tuck  the  bottom  of  the  net  under  the 
blankets  or  mattress.  Any  hole  in  the  net 
should  be  sewed  up  or  mended  with  adhe¬ 
sive  tape  before  the  man  goes  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  the  net  should  be  neatly 
folded  over  the  support  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  or  else  taken  down  altogether  and 


folded  carefully,  in  order  to  prevent  tears 
in  the  net. 

Long-sleeved  shirts  and  long  trousers 
should  be  worn  at  night,  from  about  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  even  if  it  is  exces¬ 
sively  hot.  The  mosquitoes  are  unlikely  to 
bite  through  sleeves  and  trousers. 

GI  repellent  should  be  used  by  all  per¬ 
sonnel  who  are  exposed  at  night,  such  as 
guards,  movie  audiences,  men  working  .on 
the  line  and  pilots  and  crew  on  night 
missions.  Repellent  should  be  applied  to 
hands  and  faces  and  to  the  parts  of  clothes 
which  are  tight  on  the  skin  especially 
around  the  shoulders  and  seat.  The  repel¬ 
lent  lasts  for  several  hours.  It  should  be 
applied  carefully  and  no  part  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  skin  missed  except  immediately 
around  the  eyes. 

In  some  areas  where  malaria  is  espe¬ 
cially  common,  men  whose  duties  require 
them  to  be  out  at  night  may  be  ordered  to 
wear  headnets,  gloves  and  mosquito  boots. 
These  may  be  uncomfortable  and  it  may 
be  hard  to  see  through  the  net,  but  the 
protection  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  The 
use  of  a  head  net  will  not  be  ordered 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Atabrine  is  given  personnel  stationed 
in  areas  where  the  chances  of  getting 
malaria  are  very  great.  This  drug  will  not 
prevent  an  attack  of  malaria  but  will  post¬ 
pone  it  so  that  a  man  can  keep  going. 
There  are  no  serious  ill  effects  from  tak¬ 
ing  atabrine,  and  it  has  no  effect  on  a 
man’s  ability  to  fly.  Because  atabrine  is  a 
dye,  yellow  coloring  may  appear  in  the 
skin.  This  is  not  a  dangerous  condition 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  a  man  is  receiving  full  protection 
from  the  drug.  The  discoloration  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  drug  is  stopped. 

The  only  good  thing  about  malaria  is 
that  the  Japs  and  Nazis  get  it  in  the  same 
theatres  we  do.  We  can  lick  them,  and 
we  can  do  it  more  quickly  if  we  keep 
malaria  under  control.  ☆ 


To  aid  In  the  fight  against  malaria,  a  series  of  posters  Is  being 
prepared  by  AFTAD,  In  collaboration  with  the  Air  Surgeon  and 


the  Arctic.  Desert  and  Tropic  Information  Center,  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  field  units.  Two  of  the  posters  are  reproduced  below. 
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Plaster  casts  do  not  keep  hospitalized  patients  from  taking  the  part  of  the  AAF’s  Convalescent  Training  Program.  Wherever  pos- 
carefully  supervised  scientific  exercises  that  are  an  important  sible,  classes  such  as  this  one  at  Miami  Beach,  are  held  outdoors, 


By  Charlotte  Knight  airforce  staff 


reconditioning  begins  the  day  a  patient  stops  running  a  fever, 
Exercises  are  graduated  according  to  patient's  recovery  stage, 


Exercise,  too,  even  for  those  who  must  stay  in  bed.  Muscles  not  used 
waste  away  and  joints  grow  stiff.  So  some  form  of  mild  muscle 
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AS  old  as  the  Army  is  the  GI  gripe  over 
going  to  an  Army  hospital.  Soldiers 
have  claimed  you  never  get  out  unless  you 
know  a  couple  of  Congressmen. 

They  have  had  a  point.  The  average 
stay  in  an  Army  hospital  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  in  a  civilian  hospital  for  the 
same  illness.  But  this  is  not  without  rea¬ 
son.  When  you  leave  a  civilian  hospital 
after  —  say,  an  appendectomy  —  you  go 
home  and  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks 
lying  around  the  house  taking  it  easy 
before  you  go  back  to  work. 

Not  so  in  an  Army  hospital.  Until  re- 
i  cently  there  was  no  place  in  the  Army  for 
that  in-between  stage  of  slow  recuperation. 
Result:  you  stayed  in  the  hospital  itself 
until  you  got  your  discharge  papers — 

,  which  meant  you  were  ready  for  active 
duty. 

Very  often  this  also  happened:  After  a 
;  certain  length  of 

I  hospitalization  you 
were  given  your  two- 
week  convalescent 
furlough  before  re¬ 
turning  for  your 
final  discharge.  You 
started  home  and 
perhaps  you  had  to 
I  stand,  in  a  weak¬ 


ened  condition,  on  a 
crowded  train  or  bus 
for  hours.  Once 
home,  what  you  did 
in  that  two  weeks 
;  may  not  be  what  the 
medical  officer  'had 
in  mind.  Parties, 
lack  of  sleep,  strenu¬ 
ous  activities  may  re¬ 
tard  your  physical  progress  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  you  returned  to  the  hospital  in 
worse  shape  than  when  you  left.  So  in 
you  stayed  for  another  stretch. 

The  boredom  of  an  Army  hospital  didn’t 
speed  your  recovery  either.  You  were  rest¬ 
less,  impatient,  thoroughly  disgusted,  and 
you  wished  for  something  to  do  besides 
lie  in  bed  and  count  nails  in  the  ceiling. 

At  least  that’s  the  way  it  was.  But 
thousands  of  men  in  the  AAF,  who  have 
been  hospitalized  within  the  last  year  for 
anything  from  an  infected  foot  to  double 
pneumonia,  have  an  entirely  different 
story  to  tell.  Hospital  times  have  changed. 

To  tell  why  and  how,  the  story  must  go 
back  to  December,  1942. 

The  Air  Surgeon's  office,  aware  of  all 
the  thorns  in  the  traditional  system,  de¬ 
cided  it  was  imperative  that  the  AAF's 
hospital  program  be  geared  to  the  pro- 


Tihe  AAF's  Convalescent  Training 
Program  means  faster  recoveries 
and  a  broader  military  knowl¬ 
edge  for  hospital  patients. 

gressive  ideas  in  operation  elsewhere  in 
the  Air  Forces.  Two  facts  had  become  too 
apparent  to  be  dismissed:  first,  there  was 
an  appalling  wholesale  wastage  of  time 
and  valuable  man  hours  in  all  our  hos¬ 
pitals  at  a  period  when  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  that  time;  secondly,  a  patient's 
psychological  condition  had  a  profound 
effect  on  his  physical  recovery — a  man 
kept  interested,  alert  and  active  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  well  faster  than  one  who  is 
bored. 

This  challenge  was  tossed  out  to  a 
group  of  AAF  medical  officers  by  Maj. 
Gen.  David  N.  W.  Grant  on  a  visit  to  the 


Available  time  in  AAF  hospitals  is  put  to  con¬ 
structive  use.  These  GI  patients  at  Lowry  Field, 
Colo.,  banish  dread  hospital  boredom  and 
learn  useful  skills  at  the  same  time.  Keeping 
patients  interested  helps  to  speed  recovery. 


station  hospital  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
Lieut.  Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  chief  of 
medical  services  at  Jefferson  Barracks  at 
that  time,  went  to  work  on  the  problem. 
With  an  unqualified  go-ahead  from  the 
hospital’s  commanding  officer,  Col.  James 
R.  McDowell,  Colonel  Rusk  assembled  a 
small  staff  and  began  work  on  a  training 
and  reconditioning  plan  for  the  AAF’s 
hospitalized  men  that  grew  in  less  than  a 
year  to  a  vast  Convalescent  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  which  at  the  present  time  saves 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  man 
hours  per  month  in  the  AAF. 


The  launching  of  the  program  was  as 
unorthodox  as  the  plan  itself.  Colonel 
Rusk  sent  "stooges’’  to  spread  the  word 
around  in  the  wards  at  Jefferson  Barracks. 
They  purposely  used  a  negative  approach. 

"What  these  brass  hats  won’t  dream  up 
next  to  make  life  miserable!  Listen,  fellas, 
I  just  heard  they’re  going  to  make  us 
work  all  the  time  we’re  in  this  dump. 
And  I  heard  something  about  having  to 
go  to  lectures  and  watch  training  films 
and  a  lot  of  that  stuff.  As  if  that  weren’t 
bad  enough,  they’re  going  to  cancel  our 
convalescent  furloughs.’’ 

This  was  dark  news  indeed  to  those 
GIs  who  make  hospitals  a  favorite  place 
for  gold-bricking  and  equally  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  those  patients  who  resented  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  a  training  program  into  their 
prescribed  routine  of  reading  comic  books 
and  sleeping  the  days  away.  But  Colonel 
Rusk  got  the  reac¬ 
tions  he  wanted.  No 
matter  how  the  plan 
was  presented,  most 
of  the  men  were  in 
favor  of  it.  Their 
attitude  was  that  no 
matter  how  bad  it 
was  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  .than  the  mental 


fatigue  they  had  been 
suffering. 

The  original  CTP 
staff  in  1942  con¬ 
sisted  of  Colonel 
Rusk,  Lieut.  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Lewis,  a 
former  adult  educa¬ 
tion  'specialist,  Sgt. 
Lor  in  C.  H-awkes 
and  Sgt.  Donald  Macfnnis.  Doubling  in 
brass  at  first  as  directors,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  leaders,  lecturers  and  teachers,  they 
tried  out  .their  ideas  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital.  The  ideas  paid  off.  A  report 
went  back  to  Washington  and  two  weeks 
later  a  directive  from  General  H.  H. 
Arnold  ordered  the  establishment  of  .the 
CTP  in  all  AAF  hospitals.  Before  the 
end  of  1942  it  was  in  actual  operation. 

Two  objectives  are  paramount  in  the 
CTP:  To  recondition  sick  soldiers  physi 
cally  by  a  carefully  planned  and  executed 
physical  rehabilitation  program  and  to 
utilize  heretofore  wasted  convalescent 
time  with  educational  instruction  in  sub¬ 
jects  of  importance  to  all  soldiers  regard¬ 
less  of  the  branch  ‘of  the  AAF  they  ■may¬ 
be  serving. 

Already  the  result  of  these  ideas, 
unique  in  military  medicine,  has  been  to: 
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If  the  soldier-patient  can't  go  to  the  CTP  classes,  the  classes  are  brought  to  him.  Some  form 
of  military  training  is  going  on  in  wards  of  AAF  hospitals  almost  continuously  these  days. 
Code,  aircraft  recognition,  mathematics  and  a  host  of  Gl  subjects  are  included  in  a  flexible 
curriculum.  Time  goes  faster  for  this  patient  engrossed  in  making  a  camouflage  net  at  Jefferson 
Barracks  hospital  where  the  Convalescent  Training  Program  originated.  More  than  20,000,000 
man-hours  have  already  been  saved  for  the  AAF  since  the  program  started  in  all  Air  Force  hospitals. 


Soldiers  leaving  hospitals  must  be  returned  to  duty  in  fighting  shape.  To  keep  them  up  to  par, 
CTP  gives  convalescents  as  much  action — both  calisthenics  and  games — as  their  condition  permits. 


(1)  Reduce  hospital  re-admissions,  by 
as  much  as  25  percent  in  some  bases,  by 
sending  men  back  to  duty  in  better  physi¬ 
cal  condition. 

(2)  Shorten  the  period  of  convales¬ 
cence  in  certain  acute  and  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  by  as  much  as  30  to 
40  percent.  The  average  internment  for 
scarlet  fever,  for  example,  has  dropped 
from  33  days  to  23,  that  of  virus  pneu¬ 
monia  from  45  to  31. 

(3)  Eliminate  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  necessity  for  convalescent  furloughs. 

(4)  Increase  vastly  the  soldier’s  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  and  his  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  geography,  geopolitics,  foreign 
languages,  tropical  diseases  and  the  like. 
In  addition  it  has  enabled  medical  officers 
to  practice  preventive  neuro-psychiatry  by 
establishing  a  series  of  "patient-doctor” 
talks  of  great  assistance  in  the  soldier’s 
orientation  to  new  conditions. 

Walk  into  the  typical  ward  of  the  aver¬ 
age  AAF  station  hospital  and  you  will 
notice  cards  of  red,  orange  and  green  at 
the  foot  of  the  patients’  beds.  These  are 
the  "signal  lights”  indicating  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  illness.  A  patient  with  a  red 
card  is  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Nevertheless,  if  his  temperature  has  been 
normal  for  one  day,  he  can  still  take  mild 
finger,  hand,  arm,  head  and  neck  exercises 
although  he’s  flat  on  his  back.  Men  bear¬ 
ing  orange  cards  can  get  out  of  bed  for 
ten  minutes  of  mild  muscle  recondition¬ 
ing.  Green  cards  indicate  the  patient  can 
have  the  works  - — -  full,  vigorous  calis¬ 
thenics  three  times  a  day. 

Incidentally,  the  ward  nurse  also  finds 
practical  value  in  this  simple  color  sys¬ 
tem.  She  can  tell  at  a  glance  who  is  able 
to  help  with  routine  ward  jobs,  such  as 
cleaning  windows,  scrubbing  floors  and 
no  back  talk,  either.  Green  cards  mean 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  ward  fatigue  daily. 

Special  classes  for  orthopedic  rehabili¬ 
tation,  under  the  direction  of  the  ortho¬ 
pedic  surgeon  in  charge  and  the  physio¬ 
therapist,  are  also  in  continual  operation 
in  the  hospitals. 

Some  hospitals  have  camps  to  which 
ambulatory  patients  requiring  long  and 
slow  convalescence  are  sent.  Training  at 
these  centers  is  modified  to  meet  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  convalescents 
and  new  recruits  who  are  sent  there  to  be 
brought  up  to  par.  These  camps  serve 
much  the  same  purpose  as  a  baseball 
team’s  spring  training  camp.  They  have  ] 
reclaimed  for  further  military  duty  many  I 
men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  j 
to  the  service. 

In  addition  to  these  local  camps,  eight 
convalescent  centers  for  returned  casual¬ 
ties  have  been  established  at  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  Buckley  Field,  Colo.,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  and  Ft.  George  Wright, 
Wash.  Each  center  has  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  staff,  includ-  ( Continued  on  Page  60) 
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By  Maj.  Bernard  W.  Crandell 

8th  Air  Force 


Illustrated  by  James  T.  Rawls 


He’s  always  cussing  the  B-2 6  and  prais¬ 
ing  the  B-17,  which  is  explainable 
only  because  a  man  is  sometimes  critical 
of  a  thing  he  loves  most  dearly. 

He  swears  he  isn’t  interested  in  the 
four  Marauders  that  he  and  eleven  other 
mechanics  must  maintain.  Not  the  least 
bit  attached  to  any  of  them,  he  insists, 
as  he  carefully  watches  eighteen  specks  in 
the  sky  approaching  the  airdrome.  Crew 
chiefs  may  take  a  personal  interest  in 
their  26s,  but  a  flight  chief  treats  them 
like  a  big,  cold  hunk  of  machinery,  he 
repeats  as  the  Marauder  formation  swings 
around  on  the  approach  leg. 

"Watch  this  one,”  he  suddenly  gasps. 
"Watch  it  now.  It’s  Pistol  Packin’  Mama! 
She’s  coming  in  right  there.  You  got  to 
take  a  look  at  that  ship.  Damnedest  pic¬ 
ture  on  it  you  ever  saw.  Old  'Nap’  is 
paintin’  it  on  and  it’s  an  old  gal  leaning 
against  a  rail  with  a  big  gun  in  her  hand. 
He  hasn’t  painted  her  head  on  yet — 
hasn’t  had  time  since  the  last  Amsterdam 
raid.  Been  patching  the  damn  thing  up 
...  turret  dome  busted,  hydraulic  system 
shot  out,  conduit  in  engine  hit,  oil  dilu¬ 
tion  line  hit  by  same  piece  of  flak,  hits  on 
two  leading  edges,  holes  in  two  pieces  of 
cowling,  hole  underneath  pilot  but  it  didn’t 
come  through,  holes  in  the  fuselage.  .  .  . 

"Pistol  Packin’  Mama!  What  a  ship! 
Damnedest  picture  you  ever  saw!  Come 
and  take  a  look  at  it!” 

Master  Sgt.  Jack  Loving,  the  Marauder 
flight  chief  who  looks  at  his  ships  in  that 
coldly  impersonal  manner,  also  has  the 
reputation  at  his  base  in  England  for  be¬ 
ing  the  "bitchingest”  man  on  the  line. 

"Which  is  an  indication,”  observes  the 
group  air  executive,  "that  he’s  doing  some 
thinking  and  feels  fairly  happy  over  the 
state  of  repair  and  maintenance  on  his 
ships.” 

Loving  is  an  ordinary  man  from  Beau¬ 
regard,  Miss.,  with  an  important  job.  The 


job  consists  of  keeping  four  B-26s,  each 
capable  of  dumping  4,000  pounds  of 
bombs  twice  daily  on  Hitler’s  western 
fortress,  in  shape  for  such  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  It’s  up  to  Loving  and  eleven 
other  air  mechs  to  insure  32,000  pounds 
of  bombs  daily  for  Nazi  Europe. 

Grooming  $1,000,000  worth  of  bomb¬ 
ing  machinery  is  a  responsible  business 
for  a  21-year-old  from  Beauregard.  Re¬ 
sponsible  enough  to  make  it  understand¬ 
able  that  he  might  have  a  worry  or  two 
and  a  fairly  vivid  way  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  when  his  four  Marauders,  looking 
•more  like  sieves  than  flying  machines, 
droop  pathetically  on  the  hard  stands  only 
twelve  hours  before  their  next  mission. 

Those  next  twelve  hours,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  just  spent  sweating  them 
through  the  last  mission,  are  called  the 
"24-hour  jobs.”  This  means  it  takes  24 
hours  of  work,  most  of  it  under  the  feeble 
rays  of  worn  flashlights,  all  of  it  through 
the  penetrating  cold  of  the  English  winter, 
to  patch  holes,  to  mend  hydraulic  lines, 
to  replace  electrical  conduits,  to  hope  and 
fret  over  four  battle-damaged  airplanes. 
Loving  is  never  sure  that  they’ll  be  ready 
for  the  next  mission,  and  his  eternal  pes¬ 
simism  often  disgusts  his  squadron  en¬ 
gineering  officer  who  tries  to  figure  how 
many  bombers  can  go  down  the  runway 
the  next  morning. 

The  "24-hour  job”  is  a  misnomer  for  a 
night  of  wrestling  with  34,000  pounds  of 
intricate  machinery.  Because  even  after 
the  mechanics  have  won  their  24-hour 
match  with  the  machines,  they  still  have 
another  eight  or  ten  hours  to  sweat  them 


out  from  the  mission,  and  perhaps  a  re¬ 
peat  performance  of  the  night  before. 

"We  spent  thirty-hour  stretches  on  the 
line  during  the  first  days  of  October  when 
they  were  going  out  every  day,”  Loving 
recalls  sourly. 

The  only  Marauder  on  the  field  that 
was  properly  named,  Loving  thinks,  is 
Flak  Happy,  of  his  flight.  They’ve  had 
some  lively  times  with  Fiak  Happy  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  in  the  air. 

"One  night  after  Flak  Happy  came 
home  with  the  leading  edge  shot  up  in 
three  places,  and  an  elevator  and  rudder 
smacked  by  flak,  we  had  an  air  raid,”  he 
relates.  "We  had  to  get  the  ship  back  in 
condition  so  we  stayed  out  there  with  our 
flashlights,  helped  considerably  by  the 
light  of  the  flares  the  raiders  were  drop¬ 
ping.  Flak  Happy  got  off  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  all  right. 

"On  the  last  Amsterdam  raid  it  came 
back  full  of  holes.  One  piece  of  flak  went 
in  above  the  bombardier’s  head,  cut  the 
cables  to  the  bomb  racks  and  the  line 
from  the  air  speed  indicator.  There  was 
only  a  small  strand  left  of  the  right 
aileron  control  cable  and  one  large  hole 
where  the  top  of  the  left  wing  tip  should 
have  been.  That  time  the  ship  had  to  go 
to  the  hangar  for  four  days  while  the 
service  squadron  did  the  sheet  metal  work 
on  the  wing  tip.  At  the  end  of  four  days 
everything  else  was  fixed,  too,  and  Flak 
Happy  with  its  left  wing  nothing  but 
patches  went  back  for  more  action.” 

Patching  is  a  fairly  simple  job,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Loving.  If  the  flak  doesn’t  damage 
a  structural  member,  a  piece  of  aluminum 
is  riveted  over  the  hole.  And  if  the  hole 


Sergeant  Loving  is  an  ordinary  man  from  Mississippi  with  an 
important  fob  in  England.  His  mechanics  work  around  the 
clock  to  patch  holes,  mend  hydraulic  lines,  replace  conduits 
and  get  those  battle-damaged  bombers  back  in  the  air. 
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is  a  small  one,  a  patch  of  cloth  is  slapped 
on.  Although  these  patches  are  called 
"temporary,”  Loving  says  they’re  perma¬ 
nent  so  far  as  he’s  concerned. 

When  flak  hits  the  highly  sensitive 
leading  edge  where  hundreds  of  wires 
and  conduits  are  imbedded,  the  repair 
becomes  a  major  job.  Birds  are  Loving’s 
pet  peeve  because  they  do  nearly  as  much 
damage  as  flak  when  they  strike  the  tender 
leading  edge.  Similar  touchy  points  in  the 
B-2 6  are  the  hydraulic  system  and,  of 
course,  the  power  plants,  Loving  explains. 

Loving  says  he  and  his  eleven  me¬ 
chanics  are  seldom  told  what  target  the 
B-26s  are  attacking,  but  they  can  usually 
tell  where  the  ships  have  been  by  the 
amount  of  battle  damage  they  bring  home. 

"Amsterdam  and  the  Calais-Boulogne 
area  are  the  toughest  on  the  ships,”  Lov¬ 
ing  adds.  "Amsterdam  always  means  an¬ 
other  24-hour  job  for  us. 

"Pistol  Packin’  Mama  got  it  worse  than 
Flak  Happy  on  the  last  Amsterdam  mis¬ 
sion.  As  for  the  other  two  ships,  739  had 
only  a  few  holes  in  it  and  906  didn’t  get 
off  the  ground  because  the  oil  dilution 
solenoid  stuck  open  and  let  fuel  run  into 
the  engine — another  damn  24-hour  job. 
After  we’d  drained  the  engine  and 
changed  plugs  and  started  her  up,  a  cyl¬ 
inder  head  blew  out  and  that  was  about 
the  limit.  We  changed  it,  though,  and  had 
it  ready  by  next  morning.” 

Loving  figures  that,  on  the  average,  the 
crew  chiefs  and  other  mechanics  in  his 
flight  spend  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
man-hours  daily  on  each  B-26. 

"But  after  a  hot  raid,  much  more  than 
that,”  he  quickly  adds.  "If  we  have  the 
necessary  parts  we  stick  with  the  repairs 
until  we’re  finished.  Those  24-hour  jobs 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn’t  so  damn 
dark  and  cold.” 

The  speed  of  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  B-26s  in  England  recently  drew  a 
commendation  from  the  Air  Force  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  bombers,  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  Loving  and  his  flight  were 
glad  to  get  after  having  both  Bomber 
Command  and  Air  Force  inspectors 
snooping  around  for  three  weeks. 

Loving  says  the  combat  crews  were  as 
happy  over  the  commendation  as  the 
ground  crews,  which  was  proof  enough 
that  the  boys  who  fly  take  an  interest  in 
what  the  mechanics  are  doing.  On  that 
point,  Loving  is  emphatic. 

"The  pilot  on  739  and  his  crew  take 
an  unusual  interest  in  what  we  do,”  he 
explains.  "He  is  Lieut.  Frank  S.  Barrett 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  crew  chief  is 
Tech.  Sgt.  William  L.  Whitton  of  Austin, 
Texas.  You  might  know  what  happens 
when  you  get  two  Texans  together.  Every 
time  one  of  the  combat  men  goes  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  always  asks  the  ground  boys  if 
there’s  anything  he  can  get  them. 

"We’ve  put  an  awful  lot  of  patches  on 
old  739.  It’s  been  out  on  29  missions  and 
always  gets  back  somehow.  Lieutenant 
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Barrett  won’t  give  it  a  name  because  he 
figures  it  will  change  his  luck.” 

The  name  Pistol  Packin’  Mama  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  bomber’s  crew  chief,  Tech. 
Sgt.  James  T.  Ratliff,  of  Tylertown,  Miss., 
and  his  assistant,  Sgt.  Dominic  G.  Napo- 
litano,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Although 
Marauders  usually  are  christened  by  their 
pilots,  occasionally  the  honor  is  taken  by 
the  crew  chief  because,  Loving  explains, 
the  crew  chief  is  as  much  the  "boss”  of 
the  bomber  on  the  ground  as  the  pilot  is 
while  the  plane  is  in  the  air. 

"The  crew  chief  can  red  line  his  Form 
2-A  at  any  time  to  keep  the  ship  on  the 
ground,”  Loving  says.  "And  that’s  a 
matter  that  would  take  a  command  pilot 
to  declare  otherwise.  The  crew  chief  can 
red  line  his  ship,  but  I’m  always  there 
when  he’s  ready  to  take  it  off  again.  I’d 
never  turn  a  ship  back  to  a  pilot  until  I 
am  ready  to  go  up  in  it  myself.” 

Since  May  14,  1943,  when  the  Ma¬ 
rauders  made  their  first  attack  against 
Western  Europe,  Loving  has  seen  a  com¬ 


plete  turnover  of  the  bombers  in  his 
flight.  He  lost  two  ships  on  the  disastrous 
May  17  raid,  and  one  since  then.  The 
latter  was  817,  the  B-26  that  carried  him 
across  the  Atlantic  to  England.  The  loss 
of  817  along  with  its  crew  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  pilots  in  the  group,  hurt  the 
crew  chief,  Tech.  Sgt.  Antonio  L.  Ven- 
drame,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  consider¬ 
ably,  Loving  says. 

"Tony  hardly  believed  it  when  I  told 
him  817  had  been  shot  down.  He  now 
has  906,  the  'command’  ship  that  the 
squadron  operations  officer  or  the  CO  fly. 
Everyone  likes  Tony  on  that  job.” 

Some  of  the  other  B-26s  formerly  in 
Loving’s  flight  have  gone  to  training  or 
replacement  centers.  One  of  them  was  the 
Silver  Streak,  a  B-26  without  paint  that 
had  extra  speed  but  at  a  distance  either 
was  invisible  or  reflected  a  blinding  flash 
from  the  sun.  Silver  Streak,  an  old  type 
Marauder  with  the  65-foot  wing,  made 
only  one  mission  at  medium  altitude  and 
had  to  be  rolled  into  a  hangar  every  night 


to  conceal  its  brilliance,  but  it  was  held 
in  high  regard  because  it  had  gone  for 
350  hours  without  an  engine  change. 

"That  might  not  seem  so  much  as  when 
compared  to  some  other  airplanes,”  Lov¬ 
ing  says,  "but  a  year  ago  we  would  have 
thought  it  was  wonderful  for  a  B-26.” 

In  addition  to  repair  and  maintenance, 
the  ground  flight  must  make  engine  in¬ 
spections  every  25  hours’  flying  time  and 
modify  the  new  replacement  aircraft.  Mod¬ 
ifications  always  bring  another  24  -  hour 
job,  for  the  bomber  may  be  scheduled  for 
its  first  mission  the  following  day. 

As  flight  chief,  Loving  finds  his  overall 
job  only  begins  with  his  store  of  technical 
knowledge.  Coordinating  the  work  of 
four  crew  chiefs  and  the  other  mechanics 
into  a  well-balanced  team  requires  more 
than  technical  knowledge,  especially  from 
a  youngster  who  gives  instructions  to  men 
eight  and  ten  years  older  than  himself. 
But  Loving  proved  he  had  the  respect  of 
the  men  all  along  the  line,  according  to 
the  group  air  executive. 

"I  first  heard  of  Loving  when  the  boys  j 
said  he  was  the  hottest  aerial  photog-  ; 
rapher  in  the  business,”  the  air  exec  re¬ 
calls.  "A  few  weeks  later  they  began 
talking  of  Loving  as  being  the  best  aerial  j 
gunner  they’d  seen.  The  next  thing  was 
how  good  this  Loving  was  at  navigation, 
and  then  I  heard  he  was  an  expert  on 
radio.  Finally  they  told  me  he  was  a  top-  j 
ranking  air  mechanic.  I  decided  to  go  out 
and  get  acquainted  with  him.” 

Loving’s  brief  but  rare  background  runs 
from  his  enlistment  May  20,  1941,  as  a 
photographer — "because  I  was  interested 
in  chemical  solutions” — to  April,  1942,  , 
when  his  squadron  was  given  its  first 
Marauders  and  he  decided  to  be  an  air 
mechanic.  He  learned  it  all  on  the  line 
and  takes  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
never  went  to  air  mechanics’  school. 

A  flight  chief  can  live  a  decent  life — 
less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  the  line  i 
— only  when  there  are  few  missions  dur-  ' 
ing  a  month,  Loving  admits.  The  day  a 
mission  is  run,  however,  is  fairly  easy.  ■ 
On  the  morning  the  bombers  are  to  go  j 
out,  for  example,  Loving  and  his  ground  | 
flight  will  leave  their  Nissen  huts  as  late 
at  0500,  eat  breakfast — "we’ve  learned 
not  to  wait” — then  go  to  the  hard  stands. 

"We  pre-flight  the  bombers,  checking  1 
everything  and  giving  the  engines  a  run¬ 
up,  and  then  top  off  the  gas  tanks,”  he  ! 
says.  "If  the  wings  have  frost  we  scrape 
it  off  with  de-froster  fluid.  Then  we  might  i 
talk  with  the  combat  crew  until  they 
climb  in.  Someone  starts  the  energizer,  , 
and  that’s  about  the  last  we  do.” 

The  last  thing,  of  course,  is  the  cool, 
indifferent  stare  of  the  flight  chief  as  his 
four  B-26s  trundle  off  the  hard  stands  and 
swing  around  the  track  to  the  runway.  Then 
he  might  sneak  over  to  a  shed  where  old 
Nap  is  mixing  paint  to  finish  the  picture  on 
Pistol  Packin’  Mama,  when  she  returns.  ☆ 
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CHINESE-AMERICAN 
COMPOSITE  WING 

By  Capt,  Robert  V.  Guelich 
AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


Based  somewhere  among  the  sugar-loaf 
hills  of  China  is  the  Chinese- Ameri¬ 
can  Composite  Wing  of  the  14th  Air 
Force.  There  U.  S. -built  planes  bear  the 
twelve-pointed  star  insignia  of  China, 
carry  bombs  and  gasoline  from  America 
and  are  flown  by  airmen  named  Wang, 
Tsao,  Lo,  Chin,  Jones  and  Smith.  This 
composite  wing  is  a  dream  come  true  for 
Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  program  to  train  Chinese  air 
cadets  in  the  United  States  where  they 
learn  our  methods  of  aerial  warfare. 

Not  only  has  China’s  new  air  force 
been  successful  in  harassing  the  Jap  com¬ 
munication  lines  to  Burma  and  the  Malay 
peninsula,  but  it  also  has  met  and  bested 
the  enemy  in  aerial  battles.  It  has  given 
effective  aid  to  China’s  own  ground  troops 
by  turning  back  the  Japanese  thrust  west¬ 
ward  in  the  Tungting  Lake  area  last  De¬ 
cember.  With  B-25s  and  P-40s  the  Chi- 
nese-American  squadrons  bombed  and 
strafed  the  area  so  heavily  that  35,000 
Jap  troops  were  reported  killed  and  Chi¬ 
nese  ground  troops  were  able  to  rally  and 
retake  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory,  effectively  turning  back  one  of  the 
most  serious  Jap  threats  to  central  China. 

In  this  series  of  bombings,  one  co-pilot 
was  dropping  explosives  on  his  home 
village  where  all  his  relatives  lived,  yet  he 
had  insisted  on  flying  the  mission.  "If 


these  bombs  I  drop  kill  my  own  family, 
but  also  kill  some  Japanese,  my  family 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  be  better  off,"  he 
had  explained  to  the  briefing  officer.  The 
Chinese  have  suffered  much  in  their  seven 
and  a  half  years  of  war  with  the  Japs  and 
they  realize  that  many  more  sacrifices  must 
yet  be  made. 

Before  flying  combat  missions  from 
China,  the  newly-trained  cadets  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  the  largest  OTU  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Comand  where  they  were 
joined  by  veteran  Chinese  Air  Force  of¬ 
ficers  and  by  ground  crews  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  excellent  mechanics  school 
course  of  the  CAF  in  the  Chunking  area. 

Although  the  squadrons  originally  were 
activated  as  provisional  units  of  the  AAF, 
a  parallel  command  was  established  with 
Chinese  officers.  In  this  manner,  the 
higher  ranking  Chinese  Air  Force  person¬ 
nel,  who  had  not  received  flight  training 
in  the  United  States,  were  able  to  combine 
their  operations  with  AAF  tactics  of  seek¬ 
ing  out  and  destroying  the  enemy.  The 
duplicate  staff  organization  was  cumber¬ 
some  at  first,  but  it  justified  itself  as  each 
new  unit  gained  experience  and  became 
independent  of  American  supervision. 

At  OTU  Chinese  pilots  from  the  States 
join  American  pilots  and  fly  simulated 
tactical  missions  with  mixed  crews.  En¬ 
listed  men  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force  take 


over  gunners’  posts  while  others  learn  to 
maintain  and  repair  the  new  planes  along¬ 
side  American  ground  crews.  Fighter 
pilots  and  bomber  crews  practice  forma¬ 
tion  and  cross-country  flying,  tow-target 
gunnery,  strafing  and  skip-bombing.  After 
several  weeks  of  intensive  training  with 
experienced  American  personnel,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  crews  go  out  alone,  thereby  gaining 
the  experience  and  confidence  in  their  own 
flying  and  in  their  new  equipment  that  is 
the  prerequisite  to  successful  tactical  flying. 

When  able  to  operate  independently, 
the  crews  fly  their  planes  to  China  as  new 
units  or  as  replacements  for  the  composite 
wfing.  The  AAF  personnel  move  up  to  the 
front  and  begin  actual  operations  jointly 
with  the  Chinese  combat  crews  and  staff 
personnel.  Such  continuous  cooperation  is 
essential  to  coordinate  the  tactics  of  Chi¬ 
nese  units  with  those  of  the  AAF  units 
flying  missions  with  General  Chennault. 

On  November  4,  1943,  units  of  the 
new  Chinese  Air  Force  flew  their  first 
mission  against  the  Japanese.  With  planes 
of  another  AAF  unit,  the  Chinese-manned 
Mitchells  flew  a  sweep  far  out  over  the 
China  Sea.  Three  weeks  later,  six  B-25 
crews  joined  the  AAF  in  the  devastating 
raid  against  the  important  Shinchiku  air¬ 
drome  on  Formosa  Island.  Thus,  after 
years  of  defensive  warfare,  China  was  able 
to  join  the  offensive  action  of  the  United 


Chinese  pilots  hove  learned  their  lessons  well  and  now  are  carrying  the  war  to  the  Japs 
in  coordinated  offensive  strikes  with  the  men  of  the  AAF.  In  B-25s  and  P-40s  they  are 
bombing  and  strafing  ground  troops,  supply  installations  and  shipping  in  the  China  Sea. 
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American  commanding  officer  of  the  composite  wing  is  Col.  I.  L.  Branch  who 
shares  duties  with  Maj.  H.  Y.  Lee.  Major  Lee,  a  graduate  of  the  third  class  of 
the  Chinese  Air  Force,  1932,  holds  a  distinguished  record  of  combat  service. 


lage,  they  were  received  with  feasting  and 
fireworks.  Word  spread  rapidly  that  a 
crew  of  Chinese  and  American  airmen 
had  been  flying  together  and  wanted  to 
return  to  their  base  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  When  the  chairman  of  the  province 
heard  of  this  desire  he  left  his  local  duties 
to  provide  a  personal  escort,  and  at  every 
village  on  the  long  trip  back  to  base  there 
were  celebrations,  parades,  public  speeches 
and  feasts.  Gifts  were  showered  on  the 
men  and  they  were  questioned  incessantly 
by  pleased  Chinese  who  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  flying  together.  The  na¬ 
tives,  of  course,  had  often  heard  of  Amer¬ 
ican  assistance,  but  the  sight  of  these  air¬ 
men  walking  together  from  a  plane  crash 
was  indisputable  evidence  that  Americans 
were  actually  flying  with  the  Chinese. 

This  bail-out  gave  the  three  Chinese 
airmen  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of 
Chinese- American  cooperation  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  natives — how  the  men 
had  been  trained  in  the  United  States, 
how  they  had  met  and  flown  together  in 
India  and  how  they  had  been  flying  over 
these  same  villages  almost  every  day  in 
their  bombing  missions  against  the  Japs. 
The  new  hope  generated  from  this  mishap 
did  almost  as  much  for  the  Chinese  people 
as  a  military  victory  over  the  Japanese.  ☆ 


States  against  the  common  enemy.  No¬ 
vember  4  truly  marks  an  important  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  Chinese  air  power. 

First  blood  was  drawn  on  December  6 
when  a  Chinese  gunner  on  a  B-25  shot 
down  a  Tojo  during  an  air  battle  near 
Tungting  Lake.  On  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  Chinese  pilots  won  a  fierce  aerial 
battle  over  Canton,  three  of  the  flyers 
shooting  down  a  Jap  apiece.  In  the  first 
two  months  of  combat  operations  the 
bombers  flew  sixty  missions.  The  fighters 
flew  200  sorties  against  the  enemy  in  the 
first  thirty  days.  Yet  some  of  the  Chinese 
pleaded  for  more  flying  and  were  discon¬ 
solate  when  they  were  not  included  on  the 
roster  of  crews  assigned  for  the  next  day’s 
mission.  The  Chinese  are  eager  to  fight 
the  Japs,  sometimes  too  eager,  and  it  has 
been  a  major  problem  for  the  American 
commanders  to  cope  with  them.  Chinese 
have  proved  time  and  again  that  they  can 
fly  near-perfect  formations,  but  -they  some¬ 
times  like  to  go  out  on  their  own.  This 
inclination,  to  be  sure,  is  common  to  all 
new  pilots,  and  it  is  up  to  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  American  crews  to  restrain  the 
eagerness  of  the  new  men. 

During  the  comparatively  short  history 
of  the  Chinese- American  Composite 
Wing’s  operations,  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  non-combat  accomplishment  in 
gaining  prestige  with  the  Chinese  people 
came  from  a  forced  bail-out  of  a  squadron 
commanding  officer,  and  his  crew. 

The  two  Americans  and  three  Chinese 
landed  fifty  miles  from  the  Jap  lines,  and 
when  they  made  their  way  back  to  a  vil¬ 


When  the  job  involves  gun  repair,  calibration  or  adjustments  American  mechanics 
can  frequently  false  lessons  from  the  Chinese.  Metal  work  is  second  nature  to 
these  men  who  seem  able  to  feel  tensile  strength  with  their  sensitive  hands. 


Off-duty  hours  presented  another  theoretical 
problem  in  original  plans  for  a  Chinese-American 
tactical  unit.  This  problem,  however,  remained 
theoretical.  Chinese  officers  live  in  barracks  with 
American  officers,  enjoy  the  same  recreational 
program  and  are  bound  by  the  same  disciplin¬ 
ary  regulations.  As  the  men  overcome  the  lan¬ 
guage  hurdle  they  begin  to  know  each  other 
as  personal  friends  and  comrades  in  arms. 

i 


By  assigning  aircraft  to  Chinese  crew  chiefs, 
with  American  mechanics  as  supervisor-instruc¬ 
tors,  the  wing's  units  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  planes  in  commission  at  the  time  they 
conduct  their  programs  of  on-the-job  training. 
These  500-pounders  are  marked  for  the  Jap. 


B-25s  of  the  Chinese-American  Composite  Wing 
have  piled  up  an  impressive  record  against 
enemy  shipping  in  the  China  seas.  In  protec¬ 
tive  revetments,  beneath  the  colorful  sugar-loaf 
hills,  these  bombers  wait  between  missions. 


BATTLE 


CONDITIONING 


IN  THE  U.K. 

By  Maj.  Charles  D.  Frazer 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


When  heavy  bomber  men  arrive  at  a 
Combat  Crew  Replacement  Center 
of  the  8th  Air  Force  they  go  through 
several  days  of  training  which  is  unique, 
vigorous  and,  perhaps,  the  most  special¬ 
ized  in  the  AAF.  It  is  a  schooling  for 
battle,  a  final  prep  for  a  tough  assignment 
—air  war  in  the  European  theatre. 

This  course  has  two  purposes:  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  operational  flaws  of  individual 
crew  members  and  to  indoctrinate  every 
man  in  the  procedures  and  problems  of 
the  theatre. 

While  much  of  this  training  is  classi¬ 
fied,  a  description  of  subjects  covered  will 
indicate  its  breadth  and  value. 

Three  schools  are  operated  by  the  1st 
CCRC  Group — one  for  B-17  crews,  an¬ 
other  for  B-24  men  and  a  third  solely  for 
gunners.  They  are  large  bases, 'complete 
with  airfields,  classrooms,  American  and 
British  synthetic-trainer  buildings  and 
other  facilities. 

New  crews  assigned  to  a  school  spend 
their  first  two  days  together.  Assembled 
in  a  lecture  hall,  they  devote  eight  hours 
or  more  each  day  learning  general  in¬ 
formation  about  the  theatre  which  will  fit 
them  for  active  combat. 

Take,  for  example,  instructions  in  oxy¬ 
gen  equipment  and  high  altitude  flying. 
Like  all  other  lectures,  these  instructions 
are  extremely  factual  and  to  the  point. 
Every  crew  member  is  taught  in  detail  the 
use  of  the  A-14  mask.  He  learns  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  shave  the  night  before  a 
mission,  because  a  heavy  beard  can  cause 
a  five  percent  leakage.  He  finds  that  he 
must  guard  carefully  against  a  frostbitten 
chin,  which  can  result  from  the  collection 
of  spit  or  sweat.  He  is  advised  always  to 
carry  two  masks  and  is  shown  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracks  in  the  rubber  and  how  to  use 
a  high  pressure  bottle — a  vital  matter. 

Supplementing  this  data  is  a  meticulous 
drill  in  the  use  of  the  British  chest  para¬ 
chute,  with  which  crews  in  this  theatre  are 
equipped,  and  high-altitude  bailout  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  latter  instruction  emphasizes 
methods  of  making  delayed  jumps,  the 
many  reasons  why  they  are  advisable  and 
the  means  by  which  they  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  safely  and  surely. 

Ditching  and  dinghy  drill  gets  much 
attention.  All  the  fine  points  of  ditching 
are  thoroughly  covered,  such'  as — in  a 
B-17 — the  need  for  tlie  top  turret  gunner 
to  swing  his  turret  forward  so  the  pilot 
and  co-pilot  can  reach  up,  grab  the  guns 

— - * — 

Bombardment  crew  members  arrive  at  a  CCRC 
in  England  for  their  course  in  battle  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  They  spend  two  eight-hour  days  together 
in  the  classroom  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  the  importance  of  shav¬ 
ing  before  going  on  a  mission  to  naval  craft 
identification.  Specialized  training  comes  later. 
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Following  their  indoctrination,  gunners  attend  a  special  CCRC 
gunnery  school  to  learn  live  firing,  turret  gunnery,  the  "zone 
system"  and  malfunctions  of  equipment.  Every  member  of  a 
bomber  crew  must  learn  to  load  and  shoot — and  shoot  well. 


AAF  operators  learn  British  radio  procedures  in  the  Harwell 
Box.  Later  in  the  course,  radioman  and  navigator  work  as  a 
team  in  a  Grope  trainer.  The  radio  operator  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  faked  and  genuine  communications. 


and  thus  pull  themselves  out.  There  is,  of 
course,  description  of  the  British  Air-Sea 
Rescue  System,  with  full  details  on  "what 
to  do  till  the  doctor  arrives.” 

An  intelligence  lecture  of  prime  inter¬ 
est  is  that  devoted  to  prisoner-of-war  in¬ 
formation  and  escape  procedure.  It  is  no 
accident  that  many  American  airmen  have 
come  home  from  parachute  jumps  or 
forced  landings  in  Europe.  They  are 
taught  how  to  do  it  before  they  take  off. 

Orientation  of  a  bomber  crew  naturally 
stresses  intelligence  topics.  All  flying 
personnel  are  familiarized  with  intelli¬ 
gence  bulletins,  strike  photographs,  the 
principles  of  photo-interpretation,  enemy 
defenses,  maps  and  the  like.  They  learn 
that  a  large  part  of  their  job  will  be  to 
gather  information — "hot  news,”  as  it  is 
called — as  well  as  to  drop  bombs  on  Ger¬ 
man  targets. 

Recognition  is  strongly  featured.  Bomb¬ 
er  men  are  taught  to  recognize  friendly 
and  enemy  aircraft  by  a  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods — by  movies,  photos,  charts,  epidia¬ 
scope  and  by  blindfold  procedure,  in 
which  the  student  must  identify  a  small 
model  purely  by  feeling  its  surface.  Only 
those  aircraft  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
the  theatre  are  taught,  but  each  man  must 
pass  exacting  tests. 

Identification  of  naval  craft  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  Crews  learn  what  mine  fields  look 
like  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  friendly  and  enemy  convoys,  as  well 
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The  'big  league  of  air 
warfare*  demands  in¬ 
tense  tune-up  training 
of  every  member  of  a 
bomber  crew. 

as  warships.  The  activities  of  German  E 
and  R  boats  are  thoroughly  analyzed. 

While  it  may  seem  unusual  that  in  a 
school  of  this  sort  geography  should  have 
to  be  taught,  it  is  an  indispensable  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  men  who  think  they  know 
the  map  of  Europe  find  that  actually, 
they  do  not  know  it  at  all,  particularly 
relative  distances  between  countries.  Nor 
do  they  realize  how  Europe  appears  when 
it  is  figuratively  lying  on  its  side — that  is, 
when  approached  from  England  in  the 
direction  taken  by  AAF  bombers. 

To  the  new  bomber  crew,  lectures  on 
the  German  order  of  battle  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  war  situation  are  obviously  invalu¬ 
able.  Hence,  the  CCRC  schools  provide 
many  instructional  hours  on  the  history 
and  evolution  of  the  German  Air  Force, 
its  current  strength  and  disposition,  its 
newest  planes  and  equipment,  its  abilities 
and  weaknesses,  its  strategy  and  tactics. 

Complementing  all  this  information  are 
summaries  of  targets  recently  hit  by  the 


8th  Air  Force  and  the  RAF  and  a  general 
description  of  important  industrial  areas 
and  targets  which  may  be  on  the  black¬ 
board  tomorrow.  Day-to-day  progress  of 
the  war  in  the  European  theatre  and  else¬ 
where,  obtained  by  flash  and  TWX  re¬ 
ports,  is  regularly  imparted  to  the  crews. 

General  theatre  indoctrination  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  two  days,  of  course. 
New  bomber  crews  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  in  these  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  even  after  they  leave  the  school  and 
report  to  their  operational  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  at  the  CCRC  station  that  they 
are  given  an  intense  tune-up  in  funda¬ 
mentals  by  AAF  and  RAF  instructors. 

Once  the  initial  two  days  are  over  a 
crew  splits  up.  All  gunners  go  to  the 
special  CCRC  gunnery  school  for  many 
days'  practice  in  all  varieties  of  live  firing, 
instruction  in  malfunctions,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  "zone  system”  of 
firing  now  used  in  the  European  theatre. 

Other  crew  members  —  pilots,  navi¬ 
gators,  bombardiers,  engineers  and  radio 
operators  —  stay  at  the  original  CCRC 
school  for  specialized  training.  This  is 
tough  and  rigorous.  It  is  designed  not 
only  to  acquaint  each  man  with  8th  Air 
Force  and  British  procedures  but  also  to 
correct  any  flaws  which  may  exist  in  his 
ability  to  do  his  job.  Even  though  he  may 
have  once  been  taught  a  subject  a  man 
can  become  rusty.  The  CCRC  course 
brings  him  to  his  peak. 

Each  of  these  specialized  courses  is  a 
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The  bombardier  soon  learns  the  difference  between  a  bom¬ 
bardier  and  a  combat  bombardier.  While  making  his  "runs" 
in  this  bomb  trainer,  an  electrically  operated  device  which 
provides  air  speed  and  drift  problems,  the  bombardier  is 
subjected  to  aircraft  sounds,  gunfire  and  simulated  flak  puffs. 


Navigators  get  an  operational  test  on  their  first  day  of  spe¬ 
cialized  work  and  the  results  usually  shock  them  into  intense 
study  and  practice.  In  this  DR  trainer  room,  the  navigator 
solves  problems  in  dead  reckoning.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
the  radio  compass  and  airplot  is  also  part  of  the  curriculum. 


blend  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
practice,  with  emphasis  on  the  fine  points 
of  wartime  flying. 

Navigators  and  radio  operators  get  a 
particularly  rude  awakening.  A  naviga¬ 
tion  student  at  CCRC  receives  an  opera¬ 
tional  test  on  his  first  day  of  specialized 
work  after  which  his  attendance  and  at¬ 
tention  at  lecture  are  very  earnest  indeed. 
Dead  reckoning  is  taught  and  practiced 
day  after  day  in  the  class  room  and  in  the 
dead  reckoning  trainer  until  the  navigator 
is  perfect  in  its  application.  He  learns 
completely  the  use  of  a  radio  compass — 
regarded  as  the  most  important  aid  in 
this  theatre — and  the  airplot,  which  RAF 
observers  use  faithfully.  In  a  device 
known  as  the  Grope  trainer,  he  rehearses 
radio  navigation,  map  reading,  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  British  equipment,  the  making  of  a 
flight  plan  and  keeping  of  a  log. 

When  he  and  the  radio  operator  are 
regarded  as  proficient,  they  take  simulated 
flights  together  in  this  Grope  trainer.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes,  they  must  get  an 
airplane  to  a  given  target  and  back  again 
without  difficulties.  Later  on,  they  will 
do  this  on  high-altitude  practice  missions 
before  going  over  Festung  Europe. 

The  radio  man,  meanwhile,  if  he  can¬ 
not  take  at  least  twenty  words  a  minute, 
must  practice  until  he  can.  He  must  learn 
British  radio  procedures  via  Harwell  box 
which  govern  in  this  theatre.  He  must 
study  in  the  Navigation  and  Security 
Trainer,  which  contains  a  large  map  of 
England  mounted  on  a  copper  plate  with 
all  existing  radio  aids  shown  by  small 
electric  lights.  He  learns  all  about  classi¬ 
fied  radio  position-finding  equipment. 
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When  he  and  the  navigator  take  their 
simulated  flights  together  he  gets  all  kinds 
of  messages,  faked  and  real,  so  that  he 
will  learn  the  difference  and  not  be 
tricked  in  combat. 

The  bombardier  is  not  neglected.  He 
sweats  away  in  a  trainer  that  soon  teaches 
him  there  is  a  difference  between  a  bom¬ 
bardier  and  a  combat  bombardier.  While 
he  may  be  adept  at  operating  a  sight,  he 
may  have  forgotten  some  of  his  teachings 
on  target  location,  bombing  run  procedure 
and  computation  for  present  data.  If  so, 
he  learns  them  again.  He  gets  naviga¬ 
tional  instruction.  He  practices  his  job 
for  hours  in  the  bomb  trainer,  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  device  which  provides 
problems  of  air  speed  and  drift.  Under 
the  sight  of  this  trainer  is  a  turntable 
which  is  synchronized  with  the  movement 
of  the  sight  and  which  contains  a  map  of 
the  Ruhr  Valley.  The  bombardier  must 
select  his  targets  on  that  map  and  bomb 
them.  Moreover,  he  must  do  it  with  the 
ringing  in  his  ears  of  aircraft  sounds  and 
gunfire,  and  a  remarkable  simulation  of 
flak  puffs.  A  bombardier  also  is  re¬ 
hearsed  in  the  quick  closing  of  bomb-bay 
doors  after  emergency  release,  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  spring  loading  failure,  the  use  of 
intervalometers  and  computers,  and  sev¬ 
eral  methods  of  bomb  salvo. 

Pilots  and  co-pilots,  while  usually  up- 
to-the-minute  in  operational  efficiency, 
still  must  have  a  thorough’  grounding  in 
instrument  flying,  in  formations  employed 
in  the  theatre,  in  high-altitude  formation 
flying,  British  flying  procedures  and  gen¬ 
eral  airmanship  and  tactics. 


Briefly,  every  bomber  crew  man  is 
brought  up  to  the  mark  demanded  by  the 
toughest  air  theatre  in  the  world.  All 
are  given  much  gunnery,  for  it’s  been 
found  that  bombardiers  and  navigators,  ! 
for  example,  are  not  proficient  enough 
with  the  .50  caliber  for  successful  combat. 

The  gunners  themselves  receive  what 
amounts  to  a  complete  course— with  prac-  j 
tice  and  instruction  in  sighting,  nomen¬ 
clature,  malfunctions,  turret  gunnery  and 
maintenance.  But  all  crew  members  at 
least  learn  to  load,  correct  stoppages, 
shoot  and  shoot  well. 

These  CCRC  installations — which  are 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Harold  D. 
Smith,  with  Lieut.  Col.  John  P.  Dwyer 
as  director  of  training- — are  really  ''finish¬ 
ing  schools  for  combat.” 

While,  as  broadly  described  here,  many  ' 
of  the  subjects  covered  make  the  CCRC 
program  sound  like  a  refresher  course, 
this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  basic  and  new  information,  plus 
a  war  atmosphere  in  the  schools  them-  . 
selves  which  exacts  from  every  man  the 
utmost  in  ability  and  learning  capacity  and 
which  leaves  him,  after  only  two  weeks  or  ! 
so,  far  better  equipped  for  combat  than 
he  could  possibly  be  when  he  arrives. 

Directors  and  instructors  of  the  schools  i 
are  all  battle-trained  themselves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  understand  the  art  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  their  own  particular  sub- 
ject;  they  constantly  alter  the  syllabus  of  ! 
instruction  to  keep  completely  abreast  of  : 
every  new  combat  development.  They  !| 
know  from  experience  the  urgent  need  for  i 
a  man  to  be  absolutely  "on  the  ball”  be¬ 
fore  he  crosses  the  Channel. 
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Each  returnee’s  service  record  and  all  his  GI  memorabilia 
are  given  a  rigid  inspection  at  the  Redistribution  Station.  As 
a  result,  in  this  instance.  Master  Sergeant  O'Rourke  has  been 
enriched  by  six  months’  back  pay  on  flying  time.  Overflowing 
with  appreciation,  he  pops  for  the  lads  in  the  record  section 
who  helped  to  make  it  possible. 


Wliile  soaking  up  the  sun  and  southern  sights,  a 
couple  of  bomber  pilots  indulge  in  their  favorite 
pastime — arguing  the  relative  merits  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  B-17  and  B-24.  Today’s  battle  is  tem¬ 
porarily  interrupted  by  a  fast-looking  job,  com¬ 
plete  with  war  paint  and  trimmed  fuselage. 


After  fighting  Japs,  malaria  and  boredom  in  the, 
Southwest  Pacific  for  the  past  two  years,  the  peace 
and  comfort  at  this  AAF  Shangrila  seem  like  a 
dream  to  Captain  Foster.  USO  hostess  Sally  Wal¬ 
lace  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  riot  of  color 
on  the  Captain’s  chest. 


Old  home  week  at  the  station.  Liberator  Pilot 
Winchester,  who  has  been  assigned  to  a  new 
bomber  group  in  the  process  of  being  formed,  finds 
his  former  navigator  detailed  to  the  same  outfit. 
The  classification  officer  and  the  flight  surgeon 
share  their  delight  in  keeping  an  efficient  combat 
team  intact. 


Co-pilot  Grant  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air 
Medal  and  has  fifty  successful  missions  to 
his  credit.  Today  he  makes  his  first  forced 
landing  but  suffers  no  more  than  a  bruised 
ego  and  empennage., 


Solicitude  at  the  station  knows  no  bounds.  While 
Mrs.  Peters  of  the  local  “Sewing  Moms”  repairs 
the  sergeant’s  sleeve.  Miss  Randolph  of  the  Red 
Cross  tempts  him  with  a  basket  of  home  made  tid¬ 
bits.  Poor  old  General  Sherman  would  roll  in  his 
grave  at  such  a  sight. 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  In  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives. 


Use  That  Harness 

In  recent  accidents  a  number  of  flyers 
have  received  needless  injuries  through 
failure  to  comply  with  AAF  Regulation 
62-18,  which  requires  that  safety  har¬ 
nesses  shall  be  used  in  all  planes  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  equipment. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  Air  In¬ 
spectors  of  the  Training  Command  cur¬ 
rently  are  treating  wearing  of  harness,  as 
well  as  safety  belts,  as  a  special  subject 
for  inspection. 

The  only  conceivable  objection  to  wear¬ 
ing  a  harness  is  that  it  restricts  movement 
when  locked.  However,  once  a  plane  is  in 
flight,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  throw  a 
lever  at  the  base  of  the  seat  releasing  the 
tension  and  providing  a  flyer  all  of  the 
freedom  he  needs. 

The  harness,  of  course,  should  be 
locked  during  all  take-offs  and  landings 
and  aerobatics,  as  well  as  when  a  crash 
landing  is  imminent. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Pilots’  Information  File, 
6-8-1,  as  revised  1  August  1943. 

Pilots'  Advisory  Service 

During  their  first  full  month  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  23  Flight  Control  Centers,  OFS, 
issued  1,834  flight  advisory  messages, 
warning  pilots  of  dangers  and  furnish¬ 
ing  alternate  procedures  when  necessary. 

When  pilots  maintain  a  listening  watch 
of  Communications  Stations  en  route,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  receive  any  report  of 
changed  conditions.  When  they  fail  to  do 
so,  they  are  throwing  away  the  facilities  of 
a  nation-wide  organization  in  favor  of 
trusting  to  luck.  The  reports  which  follow 
illustrate  the  two  alternatives. 

Two  B-17s  took  off  from  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  at  0055  on  a  round  robin  flight 
(Contact  Flight  Rules).  Within  a  short 
time,  weather  conditions  at  Pueblo  grew 
worse.  The  Denver  Flight  Control  Cen¬ 
ter  attempted  to  convey  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  planes  by  means  of  range 
stations  in  the  path  of  the  flight.  No 
contact  was  made.  The  planes  returned 
over  Pueblo  at  around  0530,  and  one 
of  them  attempted  to  land  with  an  800- 
foot  overcast  and  a  ground  fog.  The 
bomber  crashed  and  burned.  The  other 


plane,  milling  above  the  overcast,  sub¬ 
sequently  received  FC  advice  that  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  was  CFR  and  made  a 
safe  landing  there. 

A  C-78  left  the  Army  Air  Field  at 
Garden  City,  Kan.,  for  the  auxiliary 
field  at  Gage,  Okla.  (Contact  Flight 
Rules) . 

When  the  flight  plan  was  received 
by  the  Albuquerque  Flight  Control 
Center,  weather  reports  there  indicated 
a  400-foot  overcast  at  Gage.  The  CAA 
range  station  at  Gage  was  instructed  to 
convey  the  information  and  ask  the 
pilot’s  intentions.  The  pilot,  who  was 
listening  on  the  range,  received  the 
message  and,  not  desiring  to  fly  in 
instrument  weather,  returned  safely  to 
Garden  City. 

Control  Towers  on  Wheels 

Use  of  portable  control  towers  at  a 
number  of  bases  in  the  Training  Com¬ 
mand  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  acci¬ 
dent  reduction. 

Stationed  at  the  approach  of  the  run¬ 
way,  a  portable  tower  is  in  an  ideal  spot 
to  prevent  traffic  mixups  and  over-shooting 
and  under-shooting  by  trainee  pilots.  The 
towers  are  constructed  locally  of  non- 


critical  materials.  A  typical  tower  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 

Regional  Safety  Officers  assigned  to  the 
Training  Command  are  promoting  the 
utilization  of  the  portable  units  wherever 
the  regular  tower  is  too  far  away  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  control  over  student  flyers. 

Flight  Engineers'  School 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  flight 
engineers  in  operation  of  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  aircraft,  a  bombardment  operational 
training  wing  in  Texas  has  set  up  a  school 
in  one  of  its  groups  to  teach  emergency 
procedures  to  these  crewmen.  Results  so 
far  have  been  excellent. 

A  regional  safety  officer,  who  assisted 
in  establishing  the  school,  reported  that 
the  wing  air  inspector’s  office  had  exam¬ 
ined  recent  graduates  and  found  them  100 
percent  better  equipped  for  their  jobs  than 
any  group  examined  previously. 

Under  the  guidance  of  experienced  ! 
manufacturers’  representatives,  student  en¬ 
gineers  go  through  a  ten-day  period  of  ; 
lectures  and  work  on  mock-ups  and  air-  : 
planes.  The  course  is  climaxed  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  written  examination  and  a  profi¬ 
ciency  check  in  the  ait,  which  students 
must  pass  before  being  assigned  to  flight 
duty. 

Both  wing  and  group  training  sections 
predict  that  accident  rates  will  be  lowered 
through  continued  use  of  the  school. 

Subjects  covered  include  hydraulics, 
electricity,  fuel  system,  generators  and  j 
engines. 

Precaution 

As  a  result  of  a  near-accident  at  Mac- 
Dill  Field,  Fla.,  when  a  plane  took  off 
with  the  pitot  tube  covered,  red  flags  were  i 
tied  to  all  pitot  tube  covers  to  attract  en¬ 
gineers’  attention. 

Added  Oxygen  Training 

A  heavy  bombardment  OTU  at  Palm-  j 
dale,  Calif.,  is  making  sure  that  its  crews  | 
do  not  go  into  combat  with  an  insufficient  ; 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  oxygen  by  con¬ 
ducting  weekly  drills  in  high  altitude 
emergencies. 

They  include  practice  with  walk-around 
bottles,  artificial  respiration,  rapid  appli- 
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cation  and  adjustment  of  masks,  first  aid 
and  various  changes  of  connections  and 
stations  in  the  airplane.  Emergency  in¬ 
struction  periods  are  usually  conducted 
when  weather  is  bad  or  planes  are  out  of 
commission  temporarily. 

Weather  ‘Round  Table' 

The  2nd  Air  Force  has  instituted  a 
program  of  "round  table”  discussions  by 
weather  forecasters  within  a  wing  area 
before  each  daily  forecast  as  a  means  of 
increasing  forecast  accuracy.  The  plan  was 
initiated  by  a  heavy  bomber  wing  with 
headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Heavy 
bombers  of  this  wing  take  protracted 
flights  to  both  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

The  discussions  are  held  each  midnight 
on  the  telephone  system,  with  the  wing 
and  base  weather  officers  plugged  in.  For 
forty-five  minutes  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
synoptic  picture  are  analyzed. 

"In  this  way  we  get  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  all,”  comments  Capt.  W.  A. 
Brown,  2nd  Air  Force  staff  weather  offi¬ 
cer.  "Some  forecasters  are  strong  on 
weather  in  the  east,  others  have  had  their 
experience  on  the  west  coast.  In  any  case, 
all  forecasters  get  the  benefit  of  the  best 
experience  available.” 


At  the  start  of  the  conference,  the  wing 
weather  officer  arbitrarily  singles  out  one 
base  weather  man  to  make  the  forecast, 
thus  insuring  that  each  man  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  nightly. 

After  the  forecast  is  agreed  on,  the 
wing  officer  TWX’s  the  finished  product 
to  the  bases.  If  any  base  subsequently 
makes  changes  due  to  local  conditions,  the 
wing  is  notified. 

"Since  the  program  began  last  Novem¬ 
ber,”  Capt.  Brown  states,  "the  wing  hasn’t 
lost  a  single  plane  due  to  weather.” 

Teeth  in  Regulations 

Regulations  and  Enforcement  Division, 
OFS,  reports  that  severe  punishment  of 
offenders  is  reducing  flagrant  violations 
of  flying  regulations  to  a  minimum.  Here 
are  a  few  recently  reported  cases: 

While  flying  too  low,  a  staff  sergeant 
liaison  pilot  clipped  a  high  tension  wire. 
It  fell  to  the  ground  and  started  a  grass 
fire.  Children  playing  nearby  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  blaze  and  a  ten-year-old  boy 
stepped  on  the  live  wire  and  wxis  electro¬ 
cuted.  The  pilot  was  court-martialed  and 
sentenced  to  be  reduced  to  private,  serve 
six  months  at  hard  labor  and  forfeit  $33 
pay  per  month  for  a  like  period. 


An  aviation  cadet  entered  traffic  from 
the  wrong  side  of  the  field  and  landed 
cross-tee,  causing  another  pilot  taking  off 
to  slam  on  his  brakes  and  nose  over  to 
avoid  a  collision.  The  cadet  will  pay  more 
attention  to  regulations  after  carrying  a 
sign  inscribed  "I  Help  The  Axis”  up  and 
down  the  flying  line  for  five  days. 

When  a  commissioned  pilot  buzzed  a 
TVA  installation,  he  struck  a  main  trans¬ 
mission  line,  causing  injury  to  himself,  a 
$700  damage  to  the  airplane  and  a  three- 
hour  slowdown  at  a  nearby  shell-loading 
plant.  This  pilot  is  restricted  to  the  post 
for  three  months  and  is  forfeiting  $75 
per  month  for  six  months,  it 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 


MERIDIAN,  Miss.  —  Preparing  to  land 
after  a  cross  country  flight,  the  pilot  of 
an  A-24  discovered  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
tend  his  landing  gear.  The  lever  was 
jammed  in  "up”  position  and  could  not 
be  budged. 

Advice  from  the  tower  failed  to  help. 
The  pilot  made  a  belly  landing  on  the 
field  with  no  injury  to  himself  or  his 
passenger,  but  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  plane. 

Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  that 
a  nut — foreign  to  the  plane — was  lodged 
in  a  position  to  foul  the  gear  controls.  It 
was  hidden  from  sight  and  could  not  be 
found  in  the  air. 

The  accident  was  blamed  on  improper 
maintenance,  and  an  investigation  was 
launched  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

P  &  1  COMMENT:  A  loose  part  or 
tool  in  an  airplane  may  sometimes  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  in 
the  air.  All  ground  creivs  must  be  cau¬ 
tioned  repeatedly  concerning  the  dangers 
of  foreign  objects  fouling  controls. 
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KEESLER  FIELD,  Miss.  — A  series  of  pilot 
errors  recently  resulted  in  injury  to  two 
crew  members  of  a  B-17F  and  a  badly 
damaged  airplane. 

His  first  blunder  came  when  the  pilot 
landed  on  the  wrong  field.  Cleared  from 
Dalhart  to  Gulfport  on  a  night  training 
flight,  the  pilot  landed  at  Keesler  instead 
of  Gulfport  where  runways  were  longer. 

After  an  unusually  short  approach,  the 
wheels  touched  1,100  feet  from  the  end 
of  a  runway  5,000  feet  long.  Instead  of 
going  around  again,  the  pilot  applied  his 
brakes  so  suddenly  that  the  plane  smashed 
its  nose  and  props  into  the  ground  and 
settled  back  to  crush  the  tail  wheel  as¬ 
sembly. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  When  in  doubt, 
go  around  again! 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  —  A  formation  of 
three  P-47s  came  in  for  a  landing.  The 
first  plane  landed  and  cleared  the  runway; 
the  second  was  forced  to  groundloop  be¬ 
cause  of  brake  failure,  and  the  third  nosed 
over  to  avoid  crashing  into  the  second 
plane. 

The  tower  warned  the  third  plane  of 
the  crash  on  the  runway,  but  the  warning 
came  too  late.  All  the  pilot  could  do  was 
apply  brake  to  prevent  a  collision. 

Accident  investigating  officers  blamed 
the  accident  100  percent  on  supervisory 
personnel  in  the  tower. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  No  matter  how 
proficient  a  pilot  is  in  landing  his  plane 
he  cannot  see  through  a  blind  spot.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  tower  to  keep 


him  informed  of  unexpected  hazards  in 
his  path.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  towers. 


SELFRIDGE  FIELD,  Mich. — The  pilot  of 
a  P-40F,  following  a  P-47  out  for  take-off, 
crashed  -into  another  P-40  parked  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  strip.  The  parked 
P-40  was  allowing  the  engine  to  cool  be¬ 
fore  taking  off. 

Although  the  pilot  of  the  offending 
P-40F  said  he  was  "essing”  and  taxiing 
slowly,  the  other  pilot  testified  that  the 
plane  came  toward  him  in  a  straight  line 
for  more  than  100  feet.  Results  of  the 
crash  indicated  that  the  P-40F  was  taxiing 
too  fast. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  A  taxi  strip  isn’t 
a  good  place  to  park  an  airplane,  nor  is  it 
good  practice  to  taxi  blindly  behind  an¬ 
other  ship.  Sheer  carelessness  almost 
without  exception  is  responsible  for  this 
type  of  accident. 


MATHER  FIELD,  Calif.  —  A  BT-13  land¬ 
ing  on  a  field  where  construction  work 
was  in  progress  rolled  through  an  area 
clearly  marked  with  yellow  flags  and 
wound  up  in  a  ditch,  tearing  off  the  land¬ 
ing  gear. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  While  making  his 
approach  this  pilot  should  have  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  point  of  landing,  then 
scrutinized  the  area  throng h  which  his 
plane  would  roll.  These  surveys  must  be 
made  while  a  plane  is  still  in  the  air,  be¬ 
cause  once  on  the  ground  the  nose  of  the 
ship  will  interfere  with  vision,  -ft 
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INVASION 

PROVING  GROUND 
FOR  AIR  POWER 

By  Herbert  H.  Ringold 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 

When  the  AAF  saved  the  day  at  Salerno, 
it  demonstrated  air  power's  capabilities 
for  coming  invasion  of  Western  Europe. 


The  Battle  of  Salerno  provides  the  best 
example  of  what  air  power  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  in  the  invasion  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

In  that  engagement  air  power  not  only 
redemonstrated  its  necessity  to  large  scale 
amphibious  operations,  but  also  its  ex¬ 
treme  flexibility — its  capacity  to  change 
suddenly  the  entire  nature  of  its  operations 
yet  retain  its  maximum  striking  power. 

Air  power  in  the  original  battle  plan 
was  committed  to  diversified  operations 
ranging  from  local  cover  to  long-range 
strategic  bombing.  However,  when  strong 
opposition  prevented  invading  troops 
from  proceeding  according  to  plan,  air 
power  was  able  to  mass  all  its  available 
strength  in  direct  support  of  the  ground 
forces  and  turn  impending  defeat  into  as¬ 
sured  victory. 

At  the  outset,  Allied  strategy  called  for 
landing  thousands  of  troops  at  Salerno 
to  split  the  German  forces,  speed  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Italy  and  secure  airfields  closer 
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to  the  enemy’s  heart  for  continued  attacks 
upon  strategic  targets.  The  initial  landing 
objective  was  to  establish  a  beachhead  25 
miles  wide  and  12  miles  deep  in  the 
Salerno  area  and  make  contact  with  the 
British  8th  Army  moving  up  from  the 
south. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  originally  had 
three  major  assignments: 

(1)  Fighter  planes  were  to  throw  a 
protective  screen  over  naval  vessels  and 
the  troops  landed  on  the  beaches. 

(2)  Medium  bombers  were  to  pound 
communication  lines,  hit  airfields  and  cre¬ 
ate  roadblocks  to  prevent  enemy  rein¬ 
forcements  from  reaching  the  beachhead. 

(3)  Heavy  bombers  were  to  perform 
their  normal  function  as  part  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Force  and  hit  military  installa¬ 
tions  outside  the  invasion  area. 

Supporting  these  operations,  A-20s 
were  to  drop  flares  and  incendiaries  for 
night-flying B-25s  and  Wellingtons;  Beau- 
fighters  of  the  RAF  were  given  night 


patrol  assignments;  P-5  Is  were  to  per¬ 
form  tactical  reconnaissance,  and  C-47s 
and  C-53s  of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command 
were  to  drop  paratroops,  transport  Air¬ 
borne  Infantry,  deliver  emergency  sup¬ 
plies  and  evacuate  wounded. 

However,  the  enemy,  forewarned  by 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  apparent  des¬ 
tination  of  our  convoys,  met  our  invasion 
forces  with  sufficient  strength  to  jeopardize 
the  entire  operation.  Continued  resistance 
forced  changes  in  original  air  assignments 
and  placed  responsibilities  of  the  most 
vital  importance  upon  the  AAF. 

The  flexibility  of  an  air  force  properly 
created  and  efficiently  led  met  an  extreme 
test,  and  practically  every  type  of  aircraft 
was  able  immediately  to  take  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  function.  The  tactical  and  strategic 
air  forces,  designed  to  perform  separate 
functions,  were  effectively  combined  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  to  meet  an  un¬ 
anticipated  crisis. 

B-17s,  B-24s,  B-25s  and  B-26s  were 
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Th  is  is  how  a  portion  of  the  shoreline  at  Salerno  looked  to  invasion  troops  rolling  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  like  a  backdrop  to  the  narrow 
moving  in  for  landings.  A  shell  is  shown  bursting  in  the  background.  Huge,  coastal  plain.  Allied  planes  flew  steady  cover  during  landing  operations. 


pulled  in  to  bomb  troop  concentrations 
and  tank  elements  which  were  holding  up 
the  Allied  advance;  A-36s,  originally  as¬ 
signed  to  fly  low  cover,  were  used  to  dive- 
bomb  artillery  emplacements;  P-38s  and 
P-40s,  low  to  medium  cover  in  the 
planned  aerial  umbrella,  were  ordered  to 
make  low-level  attacks  on  enemy  troops 
and  transportation  facilities.  Other  P-38s, 
which  were  used  in  earlier  campaigns  for 
skip-bombing  by  the  Strategic  Air  Force, 
were  transferred  to  tactical  operations  and 
given  dive-bombing  and  strafing  missions. 

All  fighters  were  based  on  Sicily,  ap¬ 
proximately  200  miles  from  the  beach¬ 
head.  The  AAF  had  not  anticipated  run¬ 
ning  long  fighter  missions  for  more  than 
two  days.  Enemy  resistance,  however, 
prevented  capture  of  airfields  in  the 
beachhead  area  as  originally  planned,  and 
fighter  pilots  were  put  under  the  addi¬ 
tional  strain  of  spending  almost  two  hours 
flying  to  and  from  the  target  area.  For¬ 
tunately,  insofar  as  equipment  was  con- 
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cerned,  the  AAF  had  over-insured  against 
such  a  contingency  and  had  a  greater  than 
normal  extra  supply  of  belly  tanks  on 
hand,  enabling  the  fighters  to  continue 
these  operations  for  six  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  air 
battle  of  Salerno  actually  started.  The 
beachhead  was  assaulted  by  ground  troops 
on  September  9,  but  weeks  before  heavy 
and  medium  bombers  had  softened  up  the 
enemy  for  the  attack.  They  ruined  air¬ 
fields,  pinned  aircraft  on  the  ground  and 
weakened  the  striking  power  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  by  shattering  the  fighter  formations 
which  rose  to  meet  them.  Supply  centers 
and  communication  lines  around  and  far 
above  the  invasion  area  were  hammered 
repeatedly. 

When  the  ground  battle  began,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  ground  troops  and 
the  AAF  was  so  precise  that  dive-bomb¬ 
ing  requests  from  the  Infantry  were  ac¬ 
tually  passed  on  to  the  attacking  planes 
while  they  were  in  the  air  on  their  way  to, 


or  immediately  over,  the  invasion  area. 
Fighter-bombers  and  dive-bombers  hit 
enemy  positions  within  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  after  the  ground  troops  had  re¬ 
layed  the  location  of  the  targets.  The 
overall  aerial  operation  was  coordinated 
perfectly  by  headquarters  personnel  who 
had  a  sortie-by-sortie  report  of  all  devel¬ 
opments  and  were  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
patch  aircraft  whenever  and  wherever  sup¬ 
port  was  needed  by  the  ground  forces. 

From  the  outset  the  Allies  maintained 
overwhelming  control  of  the  air.  All  told, 
fourteen  different  types  of  Allied  aircraft 
participated.  More  than  2,000  sorties 
were  flown  in  a  single  day,  yqt  our  air¬ 
craft  losses  were  so  low  that  some  groups 
did  not  suffer  a  casualty.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  German  planes  which  did  get  into 
the  air  during  the  day  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  either  shot  down  or  prevented 
from  reaching  the  battle  area. 

Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  Allied  aircraft  over  the 
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INVASION 
PROVING  GROUND 
FOR  AIR  POWER 


By  Herbert  H.  Ringold 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 


When  the  AAF  saved  the  day  at  Salerno, 
it  demonstrated  air  power's  capabilities 
for  coming  invasion  of  Western  Europe. 


This  is  how  a  portion  of  the  shoreline  at  Salerno  looked  to  invasion  troops  rolling  hills  rise  to  o  height  of  2,000  feet  like  a  backdrop  to  the  narrow 
moving  in  for  landings.  A  shell  is  shown  bursting  in  the  background.  Huge,  coastal  plain.  Allied  planes  flew  steady  cover  during  landing  operations. 


The  Battle  of  Salerno  provides  the  best 
example  of  what  air  power  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  in  the  invasion  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

In  that  engagement  air  power  not  only 
redemonstrated  its  necessity  to  large  scale 
amphibious  operations,  but  also  its  ex¬ 
treme  flexibility — its  capacity  to  change 
suddenly  the  entire  nature  of  its  operations 
yet  retain  its  maximum  striking  power. 

Air  power  in  the  original  battle  plan 
was  committed  to  diversified  operations 
ranging  from  local  cover  to  long-range 
strategic  bombing.  However,  when  strong 
opposition  prevented  invading  troops 
from  proceeding  according  to  plan,  air 
power  was  able  to  mass  all  its  available 
strength  in  direct  support  of  the  ground 
forces  and  turn  impending  defeat  into  as¬ 
sured  victory. 

At  the  outset,  Allied  strategy  called  for 
landing  thousands  of  troops  at  Salerno 
to  split  the  German  forces,  speed  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Italy  and  secure  airfields  closer 
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to  the  enemy’s  heart  for  continued  attacks 
upon  strategic  targets.  The  initial  landing 
objective  was  to  establish  a  beachhead  25 
miles  wide  and  12  miles  deep  in  the 
Salerno  area  and  make  contact  with  the 
British  8th  Army  moving  up  from  the 
south. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  originally  had 
three  major  assignments: 

( 1 )  Fighter  planes  were  to  throw  a 
protective  screen  over  naval  vessels  and 
the  troops  landed  on  the  beaches. 

(2)  Medium  bombers  were  to  pound 
communication  lines,  hit  airfields  and  cre¬ 
ate  roadblocks  to  prevent  enemy  rein¬ 
forcements  from  reaching  the  beachhead. 

(3)  Heavy  bombers  were  to  perform 
their  normal  function  as  part  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Force  and  hit  military  installa¬ 
tions  outside  the  invasion  area. 

Supporting  these  operations,  A-20s 
were  to  drop  flares  and  incendiaries  for 
night-flying  B-25s  and  Wellingtons ;  Beau- 
fighters  of  the  RAF  were  given  night 


patrol  assignments;  P-5  Is  were  to  per¬ 
form  tactical  reconnaissance,  and  C-47s 
and  C-53s  of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command 
were  to  drop  paratroops,  transport  Air¬ 
borne  Infantry,  deliver  emergency  sup¬ 
plies  and  evacuate  wounded. 

However,  the  enemy,  forewarned  by 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  apparent  des¬ 
tination  of  our  convoys,  met  our  invasion 
forces  with  sufficient  strength  to  jeopardize 
the  entire  operation.  Continued  resistance 
forced  changes  in  original  air  assignments 
and  placed  responsibilities  of  the  most 
vital  importance  upon  the  AAF. 

The  flexibility  of  an  air  force  properly 
created  and  efficiently  led  met  an  extreme 
test,  and  practically  every  type  of  aircraft 
was  able  immediately  to  take  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  function.  The  tactical  and  strategic 
air  forces,  designed  to  perform  separate 
functions,  were  effectively  combined  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  to  meet  an  un¬ 
anticipated  crisis. 

B-17s,  B-24s,  B-25s  and  B-26s  were 
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pulled  in  to  bomb  troop  concentrations 
and  tank  elements  which  were  holding  up 
the  Allied  advance;  A-36s,  originally  as¬ 
signed  to  fly  low  cover,  were  used  to  dive- 
bomb  artillery  emplacements;  P-38s  and 
P-40s,  low  to  medium  cover  in  the 
planned  aerial  umbrella,  were  ordered  to 
make  low-level  attacks  on  enemy  troops 
and  transportation  facilities.  Other  P-38s, 
which  were  used  in  earlier  campaigns  for 
skip-bombing  by  the  Strategic  Air  Force, 
were  transferred  to  tactical  operations  and 
given  dive-bombing  and  strafing  missions. 

All  fighters  were  based  on  Sicily,  ap¬ 
proximately  200  miles  from  the  beach¬ 
head.  The  AAF  had  not  anticipated  run- 
n|ng  long  fighter  missions  for  more  than 
two  days.  Enemy  resistance,  however, 
Prevented  capture  of  airfields  in  the 
beachhead  area  as  originally  planned,  and 
"ghter  pilots  were  put  under  the  addi¬ 
tional  strain  of  spending  almost  two  hours 
hying  to  and  from  the  target  area.  For¬ 
tunately,  insofar  as  equipment  was  con- 
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cerned,  the  AAF  had  over-insured  against 
such  a  contingency  and  had  a  greater  than 
normal  extra  supply  of  belly  tanks  on 
hand,  enabling  the  fighters  to  continue 
these  operations  for  six  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  air 
battle  of  Salerno  actually  started.  The 
beachhead  was  assaulted  by  ground  troops 
on  September  9,  but  weeks  before  heavy 
and  medium  bombers  had  softened  up  the 
enemy  for  the  attack.  They  ruined  air¬ 
fields,  pinned  aircraft  on  the  ground  and 
weakened  the  striking  power  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  by  shattering  the  fighter  formations 
which  rose  to  meet  them.  Supply  centers 
and  communication  lines  around  and  far 
above  the  invasion  area  were  hammered 
repeatedly. 

When  the  ground  battle  began,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  ground  troops  and 
the  AAF  was  so  precise  that  dive-bomb¬ 
ing  requests  from  the  Infantry  were  ac¬ 
tually  passed  on  to  the  attacking  planes 
while  they  were  in  the  air  on  their  way  to, 


or  immediately  over,  the  invasion  area. 
Fighter-bombers  and  dive-bombers  hit 
enemy  positions  within  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  after  the  ground  troops  had  re¬ 
layed  the  location  of  the  targets.  The 
overall  aerial  operation  was  coordinated 
perfectly  by  headquarters  personnel  who 
had  a  sortie-by-sortie  report  of  all  devel¬ 
opments  and  were  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
patch  aircraft  whenever  and  wherever  sup¬ 
port  was  needed  by  the  ground  forces. 

From  the  outset  the  Allies  maintained 
overwhelming  control  of  the  air.  All  told, 
fourteen  different  types  of  Allied  aircraft 
participated.  More  than  2,000  sorties 
were  flown  in  a  single  day,  yet  our  air¬ 
craft  losses  were  so  low  that  some  groups 
did  not  suffer  a  casualty.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  German  planes  which  did  get  into 
the  air  during  the  day  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  either  shot  down  or  prevented 
from  reaching  the  battle  area. 

Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  Allied  aircraft  over  the 
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Weeks  before  ground  troops  assailed  the  beachhead  on  September  9,  AAF  bombers  had  struck 
repeatedly  at  the  Salerno  port  area,  softening  up  the  enemy  for  attack.  On  this  particular  mis¬ 
sion  B-26s  of  the  12th  Air  Force,  covered  by  P-5 1  s,  scored  hits  on  railroad  tracks,  buildings  and 
shore  installations.  The  Germans  sent  up  ME-109  interceptors  and  thirty  were  knocked  down. 


battle  zone  raised  the  morale  of  the 
•ground  forces  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Precision  bombing  continued  through¬ 
out  the  operations  as  heavy,  medium  and 
dive-bombers  hit  enemy  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  in  front  of  the  Allied  ground  forces, 
blasting  a  path  through  which  the  In¬ 
fantry  could  press  its  attack.  Lieut.  Gen. 
Carl  A.  Spaatz,  then  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theatre,  observed: 


"Never  before  have  bombs  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  battlefield  with  such  telling 
effect." 

First  news  of  the  impending  invasion 
came  to  the  lower  echelon  of  AAF  per¬ 
sonnel  on  September  6,  72  hours  before 
D-day,  when  General  Spaatz  called  a 
meeting  of  group  commanders.  In  a  two- 
hour  session.  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 
Coningham  of  the  RAF  announced  the 
forthcoming  operation  and  described  the 


exact  nature  of  the  aerial  support  Jt 
would  require.  He  outlined  the  entire 
method  of  attack,  'pointing  out  in  minute 
detail  ,the  job  of  the  ground  forces,  the 
part  of  the  combined  navies  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of 'the  supporting  air  force. 

Then  Col.  W.  S.  Gravely,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  12th  Air  Support  Command,  broke 
down  the  assignments  with  regard  to 
fighter  and  fighter-bombers.  The  attack 
was  explained  in  the  form  of  a  timetable 
and  each  group  commander  was  told  how 
many  of  his  airplanes  would  be  required, 
their  assigned  altitudes,  their  patrol  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  particular  stretch  of  the 
beachhead  for  which  they  would  be  held 
responsible.  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  A.  Hill, 
commanding  officer  of  a  Spitfire  group, 
commented  later,  "We  didn’t  deviate 
from  that  schedule  by  more  than  thirty 
seconds.  It  was  absolutely  perfect.” 

For  from  two  to  four  days  before  the 
invasion,  the  convoys  en  route  to  the  as¬ 
sault  area  were  protected  by  an  aerial 
screen  provided  by  Coastal  Command  air¬ 
craft.  At  0605  on  September  9,  the  beach¬ 
head  air  cover  schedule  went  into  effect. 
Four  different  types  of  aircraft  made  up 
the  first  aerial  umbrella.  A-36s  and 
British  carrier-based  Seafires  covered  from 
6,000  to  10,000  feet,  P-38s  from  10,000 
to  14,000  feet,  and  Seafires  and  Spitfires 
from  15,000  to  22,000  feet.  The  A-36s 
operated  with  squadrons  of  eight  planes, 
the  Seafires  used  from  six  to  eight,  the 
Lightnings  twelve,  and  the  Spitfires  pa¬ 
trolled  in  two  groups  of  six  planes  each, 
with  the  first  element  at  15,000  feet  and 
the  second  from  20,000  to  22,000  feet. 
Each  squadron  was  given  a  fifteen-to- 
twenty  mile  beach  area  to  cover,  and  re¬ 
inforcements  were  arranged  so  there  was 
always  a  relief  group  of  planes  on  the  way 
to  the  target. 

This  is  how  Lieut.  William  Murphy, 
P-38  pilot,  describes  the  first  mission  of 
his  group:  "We  left  after  dawn  and 
picked  up  warships,  transports  and  land¬ 
ing  craft  just  off  Salerno.  I  could  see  the 
activity  beneath  us  and  it  appeared  that 


Africa-based  B-24s  visited  Foggia  in  persistent  waves  for  three  consecu-  railway  marshalling  yards  to  rubble.  The  debris  pictured  here  gives  a 
tive  days,  fighting  off  Focke  Wulf  190s  and  reducing  the  airdromes  and  good  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  job  done  by  the  Liberators. 
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These  paratroopers  were  eager  for  news.  The  pilot  of  this  P-40,  returning  from  a  mission,  had  no 
sooner  stepped  from  his  plane  than  he  was  surrounded  by  jumpers  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
details  of  the  invasion,  how  the  ground  forces  were  progressing  along  the  newly  won  beachhead. 


there  wasn’t  much  in  the  way  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  We  assumed  our  position  over  the 
beachhead  in  groups  of  four  in  stepped- 
down  strings.  Throughout  the  first  day, 
we  didn’t  have  any  aerial  opposition.  We 
just  went  up  and  back,  up  and  back,  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  There  were  control  boats 
in  the  water  to  warn  us  of  approaching 
planes,  but  during  the  first  day  there  just 
wasn’t  anything  to  warn  us  about.” 

The  same  was  true  for  the  top  cover 
Spitfires — no  German  aerial  activity — ac¬ 
cording  to  Capt.  Dale  E.  Shafer.  "I  was 
over  the  invasion  area  with  the  first  ele¬ 
ment,”  he  recalls,  "and  it  was  just  like 
a  practice  mission.  All  we  did  was  fly 
around  for  awhile  and  then  go  back  to  our 
base  while  another  group  took  over.  Our 
squadron  flew  in  elements  of  two,  line 
abreast,  and  the  whole  operation  was 
damned  monotonous  the  first  day.” 

The  original  German  tactics  consisted 
principally  of  single  planes  trying  to  sneak 
through  to  bomb  the  boats  in  the  harbor. 
Lieut.  Malcolm  Hormatz,  Spitfire  pilot, 
relates,  "One  or  two  Nazis  would  come  in 
from  the  seaward  side  at  about  20,000 
feet,  mostly  FW-190  fighter-bombers. 
They  would  dive  toward  land  and  drop 
their  bombs  on  the  convoys  from  8,000  to 
13,000  feet.  Then  they  would  keep  on 
diving,  hit  the  beach,  strafe  the  ground 
and  continue  back  to  their  lines.  But  not 
many  of  them  got  through  our  screen.” 

Colonel  Hill  explains  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
protecting  aerial  screen  was  the  fighter 
control  system. 

"That  control  system  was  marvelous,” 
adds  Captain  Shafer.  "I  remember  once 
when  they  called  me  and  said,  'Fighters 
approaching  you,  now  a  mile  away,’  and 
gave  me  the  direction.  They  then  called 
back  and  reported,  'Fighters  now  half  a 
mile  away.’  A  moment  later  they  called 
and  said,  'Heads  up,  here  they  are.’  I 
looked  in  the  designated  position  and  sure 
enough  there  were  the  Germans.” 

The  ground  control  station,  established 
on  the  beachhead,  was  used  not  only  to 
warn  against  approaching  enemy  aircraft, 
but  also  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
ground  troops  and  the  air  forces  in  the 
selection  of  enemy  targets.  Direct  contact 
was  maintained  between  the  Infantry 
and  the  control  station.  When  advanced 
ground  forces  needed  supporting  aircraft 
to  wipe  out  strong  enemy  emplacements, 
messages  were  relayed  to  the  control  sta¬ 
tion  and  immediately  radioed  to  air  ele¬ 
ments.  The  control  station  operator  de¬ 
scribed  the  exact  nature  of  the  target,  its 
location  and  importance,  and  actually 
briefed  the  pilots  while  they  were  in  the 
air  heading  toward  the  battle  ground. 
This  was  a  makeshift  arrangement  due  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  target  information 
back  to  Sicilian  bases  in  sufficient  time. 
After  the  fighter  units  became  operational 
in  the  Salerno  area,  all  pilots  received 
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complete  briefings  prior  to  their  take-offs. 

Fighter-bomber  pilots,  about  to  leave 
their  bases  without  specific  briefing,  would 
ask  incoming  pilots  how  to  select  their 
targets.  They  were  told,  "Oh,  some  major 
at  a  fighter  control  center  will  pick  you  up 
and  give  you  a  perfect  briefing  just  before 
you  reach  the  target.” 

That  major  was  Jack  Romerman,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  staff  for  a  section  of  a 
fighter  wing,  whose  control  station  was  set 
up  in  an  unprotected  farm  building  within 
direct  range  of  small  arms  fire  and  under 
constant  shelling  of  heavy  German  artil¬ 
lery.  He  was  commended  later,  in  the 
name  of  General  Eisenhower,  for  gal¬ 
lantry  in  action. 

At  one  point,  a  battery  of  German 
88  mm  guns,  thought  to  be  located  in  a 
tobacco  factory  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  Salerno  plain,  was  subjecting  Allied 
ground  forces  to  murderous  point-blank 
fire.  Apprehension  was  felt  about  calling 
for  supporting  aircraft  because  the  enemy 
position  was  so  close  to  our  own  troops. 
However,  the  situation  became  critical  and 
instructions  to  dive-bomb  were  forwarded 
to  the  control  station.  Major  Romerman 
described  the  target  by  radio  to  a  flight  of 
A-36s.  They  peeled  off  and  dropped  their 
bombs  squarely  on  the  emplacements, 
wiping  out  the  battery  and  enabling 


Allied  troops  to  continue  their  advance. 

Meanwhile,  P-5  Is  were  handling  the 
tactical  reconnaissance  work.  "We  had 
two  main  jobs,”  reports  Capt.  James  J. 
Armstrong.  "There  were  about  twenty  of 
our  planes  operating,  with  half -of  us 
doing  naval  adjustment  fire  and  the  other 
half  assigned  to  road  reconnaissance  for 
the  ground  forces. 

"My  assignment  was  to  help  with  naval 
adjustment  fire.  We  flew  in  two-ship 
elements  at  4,000  feet,  watching  the 
bursts  of  naval  artillery  and  informing  the 
ships  of  its  accuracy.  Our  job  is  probably 
the  most  soul  satisfying  in  the  entire  air 
forces.  I  remember  that  first  day  when 
the  Navy  told  us  about  a  particular  enemy 
artillery  emplacement  they  were  firing  on. 
We  went  over  to  check  the  fire  and  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  slightly  short.  I  called 
the  ship  that  was  laying  down  the  bar¬ 
rage  and  indicated  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  six  gun 
salvos  landed  squarely  on  the  target.  We 
were  both  working  from  gridded  maps, 
and  those  naval  guns  could  hit  a  dime  at 
32,000  yards  and  give  you  nine  cents 
change. 

"Once  our  troops  were  only  500  yards 
away  from  an  enemy  emplacement  when 
the  Navy  opened  fire  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  precise  location  from  our  .obser¬ 
vation.  The  target  just  disappeared. 
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"Usually  the  combined  navies  selected 
their  own  targets  from  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ground  forces.  It  was  our 
job  to  pick  out  additional  targets,  give 
the  information  to  the  control  station  and 
let  them  decide  how  the  enemy  installa¬ 
tions  could  best  be  attacked. 

"We  ran  into  no  enemy  aerial  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  our  two  ship  elements,  one  plane 
did  the  observing  while  the  other  ship 
watched  for  intruder  aircraft.  Our  normal 
cruising  speed  was  250  miles  an  hour. 
From  4,000  feet  at  that  speed  you  can  see 
with  surprising  accuracy.  Whenever  we 
wanted  to  look  at  something  on  the 
ground,  we  would  bank  up,  criss-cross  in 
sharp  turns,  or  stand  the  plane  on  one 
wing  and  take  a  quick  glance. 

"On  the  second  day  I  did  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  cooperation  with  the  ground 
forces.  I  observed  a  great  many  enemy 
troop  movements  on  a  road  leading  into 
the  beachhead.  Information  of  that  na¬ 
ture  was  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  ground  forces, 
so  I  moved  in  for  a  landing  on  the 
Paestrum  landing  strip,  just  south  of 
Salerno.  This  strip  had  only  recently  been 
constructed  by  our  aviation  engineers,  and 
it  was  frequently  under  direct  enemy  fire. 
My  observations  were  sent  to  the  control 
station  and  a  few  minutes  later,  dive 
bombers  went  out  to  attack  the  troop 
movement.  You  can’t  ask  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  than  that.” 


The  planes  called  in  for  the  attack  were 
A-36s  operating  from  Sicilian  bases. 
Lieut.  Harold  Hill  described  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  outfit  in  this  manner:  "On  the 
first  day,  we  were  low  cover  in  the  pro¬ 
tective  screen,  patrolling  at  about  6,000 
feet.  The  beachhead  area  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  with  our  element  cov¬ 
ering  the  area  from  Salerno  to  the  Isle  of 
Capri.  We  flew  in  eight-plane  flights,  line 
abreast,  but  we  split  up  so  that  we  could 
give  each  other  protection. 

"On  the  first  two  days,  there  was  no 
enemy  opposition  at  all.  However,  on  the 
third  day,  we  saw  an  FW-190  and  an 
ME- 109  at  about  7,000  feet.  They  evi¬ 
dently  didn’t  see  us,  for  they  started  to 
drop  right  in  front  of  us.  At  that  time 
I  was  flying  Lieut.  Bob  Hood’s  wing  man 
and  we  went  after  the  ME.  We  chased 
him  down  to  the  tree  tops  and  I  started 
shooting  from  my  position  slightly  in 
back  and  to  the  right  of  Hood.  When  I 
opened,  the  German  turned  hard  left, 
directly  in  front  of  Hood.  Bob  just  raked 
him  up  and  down  until  he  caught  fire  and 
crashed.  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant 
Campagna  got  the  FW.  Those  were  the 
only  two  German  planes  we  saw  during 
our  patrolling  activities. 

"The  next  day  we  were  ordered  to  dive- 
bomb  roads  and  bridges  directly  beyond 
the  Salerno  area.  Apparently  at  that  time 
the  situation  on  the  ground  was  still 
under  control  because  our  job  was  to  cut 


off  the  routes  of  the  retreating  Germans. 

"Our  first  indication  that  things  were 
going  badly  came  the  next  day.  We  were 
sent  out  on  a  dive-bombing  mission  with 
instructions  to  land  on  a  strip  just  south 
of  Salerno,  if  the  Allies  held  the  area. 
When  we  got  over  it,  we  found  it  was  in 
our  possession  so  we  landed.  We  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  were  no  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  enemy  emplacements.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  boys  in  our 
flight  picked  up  some  holes  in  their  ships 
from  German  field  pieces  when  they  got 
into  the  traffic  pattern  to  land. 

"That  was  one  hell  of  a  place.  The 
Navy  was  shooting  just  over  our  heads 
all  day,  the  answering  fire  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  just  missed  us,  and  Nazi  planes 
came  roaring  directly  past  the  field  as  they 
went  in  after  the  boats. 

"We  ran  a  strafing  mission  under  rather 
unusual  circumstances.  We  were  too  close 
to  the  enemy  for  a  regular  take-off,  so  we 
got  out  by  spiralling  straight  up  until  we 
were  around  6,000  feet.  We  took  off  in 
two-ship  elements,  climbed  straight  up 
and  then  made  a  wide  turn  while  we 
waited  for  the  formation  to  gather.  Then 
we  just  nosed  the  planes  right  over  and 
went  into  our  dives. 

"We  sprayed  the  troops  beneath  us,  hit 
the  deck,  made  another  turn  and  came 
back  to  the  field  in  two-ship  elements. 
The  entire  operation  took  only  twenty 
minutes.  When  we  returned,  we  were  told 
that  an  enemy  counter-attack  was  feared, 
so  we  were  ordered  back  to  Sicily.  We  left 
that  night. 

"Two  days  later,  we  returned.  This 
time  conditions  were  better — the  enemy 
was  now  five  miles  away.  We  started 
running  pin-point  dive-bombing  jobs  in 
direct  support  of  the  ground  forces. 
Whenever  something  held  them  up,  we 
were  called  in  to  wipe  it  out. 

"That  tobacco  factory  on  the  edge  of 
the  Salerno  plain  really  took  a  lacing.  All 
we  were  told  was  the  general  target  area 


Establishment  ot  airfields  was  of  first  importance.  Just 
one  mile  from  the  beach  aviation  engineers  selected 
two  adjoining  farms  for  conversion  into  an  emergency 
landing  field.  Trees  were  bulldozed  and  a  fast  job 
with  pick  axes  helped  level  off  the  new  runway.  First 
to  use  the  field  were  two  P-38s  which  came  in  exactly 
24  hours  after  the  cotton  and  wheat  fields  were  taken 
over  by  aviation  engineers.  The  task  of  engineers  in 
advancing  our  airbases  closer  to  the  enemy  and  his 
supplies  is  vital  in  maintaining  control  of  the  battle  sky. 
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In  carrying  out  its  bombing  mission  at  Salerno  this  B-25  was  hit  by 
enemy  fire  and  had  to  make  a  landing  on  one  wheel.  The  field  was  still 


under  construction,  but  the  pilot  managed  to  balance  the  plane  on  one 
wheel,  turn  into  his  port  wing  and  whirl  to  a  stop.  No  one  was  injured. 


and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  big  yellow  build¬ 
ing.  Twelve  of  us  went  after  it.  We 
started  our  dive  from  10,000  feet,  dropped 
our  bombs  and  then  continued  down  to 
1,000  to  strafe.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
tobacco  factory,  the  troops  in  it  and  the 
whole  hub  of  the  German  spearhead 
which  had  stopped  our  ground  forces. 

"The  day  after  we  hit  the  tobacco  fac¬ 
tory,  we  went  after  another  strong  Ger¬ 
man  emplacement  which  was  so  close  to 
our  field  that  my  crew  chief  climbed  on  a 
building  and  watched  us  hit  the  target. 
This  time  it  was  German  guns  on  a  hill 
at  the  northeast  section  of  the  town.  Our 
only  information  was  that  the  enemy  was 
established  in  a  big  green  field.  We  found 
the  field,  but  they  had  it  so  well  camou¬ 
flaged  we  couldn’t  see  any  individual  em¬ 
placements.  But  we  sprayed  the  entire  area, 
back  and  forth,  and  a  short  time  later 
our  ground  troops  didn’t  have  any  trouble 
taking  it,  so  I  guess  we  did  our  job.” 

The  experience  of  Lieut.  Robert  C. 
Congden,  P-38  pilot,  indicates  the  desper¬ 
ate  nature  of  the  land  battle  and  also  de¬ 
scribes  further  the  precise  state  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  air  and  ground  forces. 
'We  were  in  the  protective  screen  for  a 
short  time  when  we  were  told  to  jettison 
our  bombs  and  go  after  some  MEs,” 
Lieutenant  Congden  recalls.  "We  chased 
them,  but  they  beat  it.  By  this  time,  we 
were  very  low  on  gas  and  I  told  the  con¬ 
trol  station  about  our  predicament.  'Stop 
worrying,’  I  was  told,  'we  got  a  landing 
strip  for  you  to  come  down  on.’ 

"Well,  I  looked  down  and  there  were 
some  scrapers  making  a  landing  strip  in 
a  wheat  field.  When  we  got  down  to 
about  fifteen  gallons,  we  buzzed  the  field 
so  that  they  would  get  out  of  the  way. 
Then  we  landed.  Had  the  enemy  been 
able  to  break  through  that  protective 
umbrella,  they  could  have  spotted  us  easily 
and  shot  up  all  of  our  ships.  As  it  was, 
we  lay  in  the  mud  while  all  sorts  of  shells 
exploded  nearby  and  tanks  battled  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.” 
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Construction  of  landing  strips  began  on 
D  plus  one  by  two  engineering  organiza¬ 
tions — the  British  Tenth  Corps  airfield 
construction  group  working  in  the  north¬ 
ern  sector  and  the  U.  S.  Aviation  En¬ 
gineers  in  the  southern  sector. 

The  situation  on  the  ground,  mean¬ 
while,  was  not  well  in  hand.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  the  enemy  counterattacked  in 
force  and  drove  the  Americans  out  of  the 
key  town  of  Battipaglia.  They  pushed 
south  of  the  Sele  River  and  captured  im¬ 
portant  ground  between  the  Sele  and 
Calore  Rivers.  The  next  day,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  brought  up  reinforcements,  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  and  made  additional 
gains.  The  official  communique  reported 
that  "the  Germans  are  counterattacking 
desperately  and  at  certain  points  have  re¬ 
gained  some  of  the  ground  previously 
taken  by  us.”  The  enemy  continued  his 
attacks  and,  on  the  15  th,  the  communique 
stated,  "In  some  places,  our  troops  have 
been  forced  to  give  ground.” 

German  aerial  tactics  changed  with 


their  rising  fortune  on  the  ground,  and 
they  started  sending  in  large  formations 
of  bombers,  covered  by  fighters,  in  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  wipe  out  our  beachhead. 

Lieut.  Walter  Scholl,  P-40  pilot,  recalls 
this  action.  ''We  were  headed  north  along 
the  beachhead  when  I  saw  ten  JU-88s  at 
about  5,000  feet  with  twelve  ME-109s 
escorting  at  12,000.  The  twelve  of  us 
dropped  our  belly  tanks  and  went  after 
the  bombers.  When  we  went  down  on  the 
JUs,  the  MEs  came  down  on  us.  Our 
flights  separated  with  some  squadrons  go¬ 
ing  after  the  bombers  and  others  pulling 
around  to  fight  the  MEs.  We  kept  our  for¬ 
mation  of  four  planes  each  and  fought  off 
their  fighters,  getting  four  confirmed.  Other 
flights  of  P-40s  came  over  to  help,  pre¬ 
venting  the  Nazis  from  getting  through.” 

B-25s  were  called  in  to  prevent  Ger¬ 
man  panzer  divisions  from  reinforcing 
their  ground  troops.  Capt.  John  Robbins, 
Mitchell  pilot,  reports,  "Our  job  was  to 
cut  off  the  1 6th  Armored  Division  by 
creating  roadblocks.  Thirty-six  of  us  went 


'German  troops  harassed  by  A-36s  and  P-38s  were  further  pressed  by  the  determined  blasting  that 
Allied  bombers  gave  the  Italian  highways  along  which  supplies  were  fed  to  the  Germans. 
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A  P-40  takes  off  behind  the  wreckage  of  a  German  Mark  IV  tank  which  crew  on  the  watch  for  the  attack  of  enemy  planes.  Three  aircraft  are 
was  destroyed  a  few  days  before.  Shown  at  the  left  is  an  anti-aircraft  parked  along  the  runway  which  was  cut  out  of  Italian  farmland. 


out  at  night  in  three  squadrons  of  twelve 
planes  each.  We  took  off  singly  at  thirty- 
second  to  one-minute  intervals  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  target  individually. 

"Even  though  there  was  a  moon,  our 
target  was  not  lit  up  very  well  because  it 
was  in  a  valley.  But  the  A-20s,  piloted 
by  South  Africans,  took  care  of  that. 
Those  boys  were  perfect.  Only  about  six 
of  them  operated  with  each  group,  but 
they  were  always  right  on  time  and  right 
on  the  target.  We  were  given  their  esti¬ 
mated  time  of  arrival  and  I  approached 
the  target  just  as  their  ETA  was  up  with¬ 
out  seeing  any  flares.  A  bit  worried,  I 
made  a  360-degree  turn  to  await  develop¬ 
ments.  When  I  looked  again,  the  whole 
place  was  blazing  with  flares  and  incendi¬ 
aries.  They  were  right  on  the  ball.  The 
flares  were  dropped  from  600  feet  and  all 
we  had  to  do  was  bomb  on  top  of  the 
flares.  It  was  practically  automatic. 

"After  that,  we  went  into  daylight 
work.  We  were  given  pin-points  and  grid 
coordinates  and  we  bombed  from  10,000 
feet.  Our  work  was  so  close  to  our  own 
lines  that  the  ground  forces  used  various 
chemical  devices  to  indicate  their  position. 
That  was  what  you  call  precision  bombing 
of  the  highest  order.” 

The  B-26s,  based  in  Africa,  were  or¬ 
dered  into  the  battle  and  also  assigned  to 
hit  road  junctions  to  prevent  panzer  divi¬ 
sions  from  approaching  the  beachhead. 

"The  target  was  seven  miles  southeast 
of  Salerno,”  relates  Capt.  John  E.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  "and  we  staggered  our  sorties  so 
that  there  were  Marauders  over  the  area 
practically  all  the  time.  We  kept  hitting 
and  hitting  those  road  junctions  until  we 


got  tired  of  seeing  the  same  bomb  craters. 

"Thirty-six  planes  went  out  every  time, 
flying  in  four  squadrons.  We  bombed 
from  10,000  feet.  A  different  road  was 
assigned  to  the  various  squadrons,  and  we 
had  a  monotonous  time  beating  hell  out 
of  our  particular  road. 

"We  never  saw  any  enemy  aircraft. 
There  were  some  dual  purpose  guns  firing 
at  us  from  the  ground,  but  they  didn’t 
cause  us  any  trouble.” 

Lieut.  Bertsyl  Faris  adds,  "My  squad¬ 
ron  of  B-26s  made  a  great  mistake  one 
day.  We  were  assigned  to  a  road  and  we 
missed  our  target  completely.  It  was  a 
crying  shame.  Quite  by  accident,  we  hit 
an  enemy  ammunition  dump  and  I  think 
Hitler’s  mustache  waved  in  the  resulting 
breeze.  I  was  up  at  11,000  feet  and  my 
plane  rocked.  Enough  errors  like  that 
would  win  us  the  war.” 

The  B-24s  were  in  action  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  invasion,  although  they 
were  not  directly  over  the  target  area. 
Their  original  job  was  to  bomb  Foggia 
to  keep  the  German  air  force  from  getting 
off  the  ground.  The  fact  that  personnel 
from  all  the  groups  reported  very  little 
enemy  aerial  activity  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Liberators. 

"Sixty  B-24s  attacked  Foggia  on  the  day 
of  the  invasion,”  according  to  Lieut. 
Carl  F.  Root.  "We  were  stacked  down  in 
Vs  in  trail  and  we  bombed  from  18,000 
to  22,000  feet.  Our  bases  were  in  Africa 
so  it  was  a  91/2‘h°ur  mission,  but  we  were 
over  Foggia  for  three  straight  days.  On 
the  first  day  we  were  attacked  by  fifteen 
FW-190s  but  there  were  no  casualties. 
On  the  second  and  third  days  the  opposi¬ 


tion  got  tougher  but  we  kept  going  in. 
We  messed  up  Foggia  so  badly  that  the 
Germans  stopped  using  the  airdromes.  I 
understand  that  they  didn’t  get  a  plane 
out  of  there  after  the  third  attack. 

"After  Foggia,  we  switched  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pescara,  a  port  and  railroad  link 
on  the  east  coast.  We  also  went  after 
Potenza,  another  rail  marshalling  yard. 

If  the  Nazis  pushed  their  supplies  past 
Pescara,  we  got  them  at  Potenza.  They 
just  didn’t  stand  a  chance.  That  was  their 
only  supply  route  into  Salerno  and  we 
blasted  hell  out  of  it.  There  was  no  aerial 
opposition  at  either  town  and  very  little 
flak.  We  had  a  picnic.” 

The  job  of  the  African-based  B-17s 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  B-24s — bomb¬ 
ing  supply  centers  and  road  intersections 
back  of  the  German  lines. 

"We  really  made  saturation  raids,”  re¬ 
calls  Lieut.  Col.  Albert  Orance,  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  B-17  squadron.  "On  our 
first  mission,  there  were  48  planes  from 
our  group,  in  addition  to  four  other 
groups,  all  at  full  strength.  Each  ship 
had  twelve  500-pound  bombs  and  we 
dropped  them  from  as  low  as  15,000  feet. 
Usually  we  ran  only  one  mission  a  day, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  we  ran  off  two.”  j 

"I  was  on  both  of  those  missions  that 
day,”  adds  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Downey, 
"and  I  can  say  it  was  the  roughest  day  I  ; 
ever  spent  in  my  life.  Each  mission  took 
about  six  and  a  half  hours,  with  only  two 
hours’  rest  between  operations.  We  got  up 
at  0400  hours,  took  off  at  0630  and  re¬ 
turned  about  1300.  Then  we  had  a  quick  j 
lunch  and  a  short  rest  before  we  were 
briefed  for  the  next  mission. 
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"Actually,  I  think  that  day  was  rougher 
on  our  mechs  than  it  was  on  us.  They  had 
to  get  our  ships  ready  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry. 
In  fact,  fifteen  minutes  before  take-off 
time,  they  were  still  gassing  my  ship  and 
all  the  bombs  were  on  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  it.  I  got  off  on  time,  however. 

"The  first  mission  that  day  was  an  all- 
out  effort — everything  we  had  went  into 
it.  We  were  after  enemy  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  which  were  uncomfortably  close  to 
our  own  lines.  When  we  returned,  we 
were  told  that  our  forces  were  in  danger 
of  being  pushed  right  off  the  beachhead, 
so  every  man  who  could  fly  a  plane  was 
anxious  to  go  right  out  again.  My  ship 
was  ready  to  fall  apart  on  that  second 
mission,  but  we  got  over  the  target.  Each 
plane  dropped  twenty-four  100-pounders 
from  15,000  feet.” 

Colonel  Orance  states  that  there  was 
very  little  enemy  aircraft  activity  and  no 
flak  encountered  on  most  of  the  B-17 
raids.  "Apparently  the  Nazis  had  leveled 
out  their  ack-ack  guns  to  fire  on  the 
beachhead.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
the  battle  of  Salerno  was  just  another 
attack.  Previously,  we  had  bombed  from 
23,000  feet  but  our  new  orders  called  for 
15,000  feet.  That  made  us  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive  at  first,  until  the  boys  were  told 
the  importance  of  the  mission.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we 
were  told  the  reason  why  we  were  being 
brought  down  to  15,000  feet.  We  were 
informed  that  the  ground  forces  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  beachhead,  and 
that  was  enough  incentive  for  us.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  didn’t  have  any  trouble.  There 
were  no  planes  lost  in  my  group  through 
the  entire  Salerno  engagement.” 

Action  carried  out  by  the  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  also  contributed  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  AAF.  About  noon 
on  September  13,  General  Clark  sent  a 
special  courier  by  air  to  headquarters  of 
the  12th  Troop  Carrier  Command  in 
Sicily.  He  requested  the  TTC  to  drop 
strong  airborne  reinforcements  behind 


our  own  lines  to  protect  an  exposed  flank. 

Captain  Armstrong  of  the  tactical  re¬ 
connaissance  group  offered  an  interesting 
sidelight  concerning  this  message.  "It 
was  one  of  our  men — Lieut.  J.  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton — who  delivered  that  request.  He 
made  a  routine  landing  at  the  Paestrum 
air  strip  just  when  General  Clark  wanted 
the  note  delivered.  Hamilton  took  off 
immediately  and  went  to  Sicily  in  search 
of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Troop 
Carrier  Command.  When  he  arrived,  he 
found  that  the  general  had  just  taken  off 
on  another  mission.  Hamilton  rushed  into 
the  control  tower  and  demanded  that  the 
general’s  plane  be  called  back.  That  was 
quite  a  thing — a  second  lieutenant  calling 
down  a  general's  plane — but  it  returned 
and  Hamilton  delivered  his  message.” 

Brig.  Gen.  P.  L.  Williams,  CG  of  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command,  promptly  dis¬ 
patched  two  members  of  his  staff,  who 
were  accompanied  by  General  Gavin  of 
the  airborne  forces,  in  a  C-47  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  request  with  General  Eisenhower 
and  General  Spaatz. 

Lieut.  Col.  David  Laux,  one  of  the 
staff  officers,  relates,  "We  landed  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Spaatz  where  I 
talked  to  the  assistant  chief  of  staff,  A-3.” 
He  called  General  Spaatz  and  Air  Marshal 
Sir  Arthur  Tedder  and  received  immediate 
approval.  Meanwhile,  the  C-47  with  the 
other  officers  had  continued  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Army  Group  where  over¬ 
all  approval  was  obtained  and  instructions 
dispatched  to  all  units,  coordinating  the 
proposed  mission.  Within  three  hours 
after  General  Clark’s  message  was  re¬ 
ceived,  he  was  informed  that  all  coordina¬ 
tion  had  been  effected  and  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  would  be  run  that  night,  as  re¬ 
quested.” 

Shortly  after  dusk,  three  pathfinders 
with  fifty  paratroops  took  off  from  Sicily 
and  set  up  directional  beacons  for  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Eighty-seven  C-47s  followed  within 
three  hours,  carrying  750  paratroops  and 


their  equipment.  No  aircraft  were  lost. 

On  the  following  night  another  mis¬ 
sion  was  conducted  by  the  TCC.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,400  Airborne  Troops  were 
ferried  to  the  Paestrum  air  strip.  Again, 
the  operation  was  conducted  without  any 
aircraft  loss. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  paratroops 
and  airborne  infantry,  the  TCC  also 
evacuated  the  wounded.  From  September 
11  until  September  24,  1,503  patients 
were  removed  in  TCC  planes. 

Much  needed  supplies  also  were  de¬ 
livered  by  the  TCC.  On  September  16, 
thirty  C-47s  landed  in  the  Salerno  area, 
bringing  equipment  to  the  troops  in  the 
Sele  River  sector.  On  the  following  day, 
forty-four  planes  brought  in  ammunition 
for  the  forces  they  had  previously  ferried 
to  the  area.  On  the  18th,  fifty  aircraft  car¬ 
ried  strong  reserve  personnel  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  airborne  divisions.  Daily  movements 
continued  thereafter. 

The  concentrated  pounding  from  the 
air  was  not  long  in  taking  effect,  and  on 
September  16  the  ground  troops  were 
able  to  counterattack  in  force,  retaking 
important  enemy  positions. 

By  the  next  day,  the  tide  of  the  battle 
had  definitely  turned.  General  Clark  in 
his  order  of  the  day,  said,  "We  have 
arrived  at  our  initial  objective  —  our 
beachhead  is  secure.  Additional  troops 
are  being  landed  every  day  and  we  are 
here  to  stay.  Not  one  foot  of  ground 
will  be  given  up.” 

By  September  17,  the  Allied  ground 
wedge  had  been  driven  to  the  depth  of 
eleven  miles  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  enemy  began  to  withdraw.  The  battle 
had  been  won. 

Summing  up  the  activities  of  the  AAF 
in  the  battle  of  Salerno,  General  H.  H. 
Arnold  commented: 

"There  was  no  resisting  an  effort  of 
that  magnitude.  The  Army  Air  Forces  did 
more  than  save  the  day  at  Salerno.  The 
breach  it  helped  to  make  on  the  European 
fortress  can  never  again  be  sealed.” 


Shot  down  in  the  previous  day's  fighting  this  P-40  is  silhouetted  agairist  the  early  morning  sky  as  infantrymen  advance  to  beach  positions. 


w**b**»** 


TIMELY  ADYICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Administrative  *  Technical 
Communication  ^  Tactical 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


^  On  Your  Toes:  Have  air  crews  been 
trained  to  keep  their  eyes  open  on  mis¬ 
sions  into  enemy  territory? 

Tactical  inspectors  consider  this  a  high¬ 
ly  important  question  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  good  "life  insurance” 
to  keep  looking  around  when  coming 
home  from  a  mission — or  at  any  other 
time  when  enemy  aircraft  might  Be  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity.  Crews  must  "cover” 
each  other  continuously. 

Capt.  Richard  I.  Bong,  fighter  pilot 
formerly  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  has 
this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  looking 
around: 

"One  time  I  turned  around  to  argue 
with  a  Jap  who  had  been  on  my  tail.  But 
instead  of  one  clown,  there  were  nine 
after  me  now.  I  hadn’t  been  looking 
around.  But,  as  I  had  committed  myself, 
I  had  to  fly  right  through  them.  I  set  two 
on  fire  and  left  a  third  smoking.  But 
they  shot  me  up  plenty.  They  knocked 
out  the  cooling  fluid  in  the  left  engine 
and  put  some  bullets  in  the  other  engine, 
the  wings  and  the  tail.  Luckily,  by  fire¬ 
walling  everything,  I  made  it  home.  After 
that  experience,  I  always  looked  around.” 

^  Parachute  'Commandments’ :  Here  are 
some  "commandments”  pertaining  to 
parachutes  and  their  use: 

( 1 )  A  parachute  will  be  assigned  and 
satisfactorily  fitted  for  each  person  mak¬ 
ing  airplane  flights. 

(2)  A  parachute  will  be  conveniently 
located  to  the  normal  position  of  the  oc- 
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•cupant  to  whom  it  is  assigned  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  known  to  the  individual. 

(3)  Occupants  in  aircraft  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  operation  of  parachute 
equipment. 

(4)  Occupants  will  have  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  emergency  exits  and 
their  location. 

(5)  Occupants  will  be  assigned  a  par¬ 
ticular  exit  for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

(6)  Occupants  will  be  familiar  with 
emergency  signal  and  "abandon  ship” 
procedures. 

Reports  reaching  AAF  Headquarters 
indicate  that  these  commandments  are  not 
being  "obeyed”  completely.  The  penalty 
for  disobedience  may  be  quick  and  severe. 
(AAF  Memo.  121-32,  13  December 

1943,  a  Special  Instruction  for  Air  In¬ 
spectors.) 

y  Orientation  with  'Sergeant  Quiz’ :  "Why 
are  we  fighting?”  is  a  $64  question  in  the 
Army,  and  the  Aircraft  Warning  Unit 
Training  Center  at  Drew  Field,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  has  adopted  the  quiz  program  idea 
as  one  method  of  answering  it.  The  Air 
Inspector  is  passing  along  the  suggestion 
on  orientation  for  the  benefit  of  other 
commands. 

The  Drew  Field  weekly  quiz  program 
is  conducted  by  Sgt.  Fred  Friendly  (that’s 
his  real  name),  who  comes  from  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  where  his  radio  program  was 
featured  on  the  New  England  Yankee 
network. 

A  Tampa  newspaper  reporter  describes 
the  sergeant’s  show  as  an  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born  news  commentary,  a  March  of  Time 
radio  program  and  a  Ralph  Edwards 
"Truth  and  Consequences”  all  roUed  into 
one.  Cartons  of  cigarettes  go  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  winning  teams,  and  a  door 
prize  is  given  for  the  nearest  correct  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question. 


The  program  has  both  personality  and 
originality.  Sergeant  Friendly,  who  is  all 
that  his  name  implies,  stays  awake  nights 
thinking  up  new  stunts. 

One  of  his  latest  is  designed  to  help 
the  men  distinguish  between  enemy  and 
allied  nations.  Friendly  reads  off  a  list  of 
countries,  and  the  contestant  is  supposed 
to  murmur  "God  Bless  America”  for  the 


Allies,  and  kick  a  sawdust  image  of  Hitler 
in  the  rear  for  the  enemies. 

For  another  stunt  question,  the  versatile 
sergeant  assumes  the  role  of  a  Nazi  in¬ 
telligence  officer,  and  the  contestant  be¬ 
comes  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  answer  to 
any  questions  other  than  those  concerning 
his  name,  rank  and  serial  number,  the 
contestant  is  supposed  to  thumb  his  nose. 

Feminine  interest  is  added,  too.  Girls 
dressed  in  sarongs,  or  wearing  veils  or 
some  other  distinctive  item  of  clothing, 
walk  out  on  the  stage.  As  each  one  ap¬ 
pears,  the  contestant  is  asked  to  name  the 
theatre  of  war  she  represents  and  its 
commanding  general. 

"There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
American  soldier  not  knowing  what  he’s 
fighting  for,”  comments  the  sergeant,  "bul 
not  one  contestant  has  failed  to  identify 
the  Four  Freedoms.” 

The  training  center  has  other  orienta¬ 
tion  mediums.  Included  are  a  reporter’s 
weekly  review  of  the  news,  combined  with 
an  interpretation  of  the  war’s  background 
and  presented  for  one  hour  to  every  en¬ 
listed  man  and  officer,  and  a  "rumor 
clinic,”  where  men  may  call  to  have  ru¬ 
mors  confirmed  or  killed  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  facts.  The  "Sergeant  Quiz”  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  rates  No.  1  in  popularity 
and  does  an  outstanding  job  of  orienta 
tion. 


y  Tool  Chests  and  Medical  Kits:  Have 
you  ever  had  a  flat  tire  while  driving  in 
the  country  and  found  you  had  left  the 
jack  in  the  garage  at  home?  That  is  not 
half  as  bad  as  finding  yourself  minus  a 
part  or  tool  for  a  major  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  combat.  Spare  parts,  unit  assem¬ 
blies  and  tool  kits  should  be  checked 
constantly.  Failure  to  do  so  has  caused 
many  items  of  equipment,  from  machine 
guns  to  airplanes,  to  become  "casualties” 
in  action. 

A  medical  officer  making  inspections  in 
the  Central  Pacific  area  also  reported  that 
many  medical  kits  and  chests  were  arriv¬ 
ing  overseas  incomplete.  The  diary  of  a 
fighter  pilot  who  had  to  ditch  his  plane 1 
in  the  Pacific  tells  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  caring  for  his  wounds  because  his  kit 
was  lacking  just  one  item — adhesive  tape. 

y  Tail  Turret  Safety:  Tail  turrets  on 
bombers,  like  folding  deck  chairs  on 
boats,  won’t  give  any  man  trouble  if  he 
knows  how  to  handle  them.  But  if  he 
doesn’t,  he  may  get  himself  all  tangled 
up.  Whereas  folding  chair  difficulties  may 
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be  exasperating,  trouble  in  the  tail  turret 
may  be  fatal. 

Adequate  safety  devices  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  tail  turrets,  and  a  properly  in¬ 
structed  crew  member  is  perfectly  safe 
when  he  is  in  or 
around  the  turret.  He 
knows,  particularly, 
that  he  must  not  get 
careless  and  acciden¬ 
tally  set  the  turret  in 
operation. 


Inspection  of  tail  turret  training  should 
be  on  the  check  lists  of  tactical  inspectors. 

y  Headset  Hazard:  Attention,  pilots:  If 
your  headsets  and  throat  microphones  are 
permanently  fastened  to  your  plane,  you 
are  flying  with  a  serious  hazard  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  Not  only  is  the 
practice  dangerous  but  the  disconnector 
units,  if  taped,  may  corrode  and  result  in 
unreliable  communications  service. 

TO  08-5-2  directs  that  "disconnector 
units  will  be  used  in  the  cord  of  each 
radio  headset  and  throat  microphone,  and 
no  modification  of  these  units  which 
would  interfere  with  their  functions  will 
be  made.” 

Checking  on  compliance  with  this  di¬ 
rective  was  made  a  "Special  Instruction 
for  Air  Inspectors”  in  AAF  Ltr.  121-6, 
6  January  1944. 

y  Items  Requiring  Conservation  Empha¬ 
sis:  As  a  major  factor  in  winning  the  war, 
the  AAF  is  stressing  conservation  of  all 
types  of  equipment.  Inspectors  frequently 
receive  queries  as  to  just  what  particular 
items  should  be  given  emphasis.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  contained  in  such  recent  directives 
as  the  following: 

Solid  tires  for  power  operated  indus¬ 
trial  materials  handling  equipment.  (Sec. 
VI,  WD  Cir.  344,  1943.) 

All  types  and  sizes  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings.  (Letter  AG  412.5  (4  Nov.  1943) 
OB-P-SPMNT -MB- A,  12  Nov.  1943.) 

Motor  vehicles.  (AAF  Memo  75-4  and 
WD  Cir.  277,  1943.) 

Shellac.  (TO  07-1-6.) 

Paper.  (Sec.  II,  WD  Cir.  302,  1943.) 

y  Is  Your  Gun  Ready  for  the  Enemy? 
Many  individual  weapons  of  officers  and 
men  are  arriving  at  ports  of  embarkation 
in  need  of  repairs.  Some  weapons  must 
be  replaced.  A  marine  considers  his  rifle 
his  best  friend,  and  AAF  personnel 
should  think  no  less  of  it.  Weapons 
always  should  be  in  fighting  shape. 
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INSPECTING 

Is  the  ability  of  pilots  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  being  measured  in  the 
amount  of  successful  missions  accom¬ 
plished?  There  is  a  tendency  some¬ 
times  to  measure  ability  primarily  in 
the  terms  of  hours  flown,  which  is 
too  often  a  poor  criterion. 

Are  commanding  officers  taking  the 
necessary  action,  prior  to  departure 
of  military  personnel  from  home  sta¬ 
tions  for  overseas  duty,  to  insure  that 
all  such  personnel  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  initiate  or  increase 
their  class  B  allotment  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  War  Bonds?  (Sec.  VIII,  WD 
Cir.  335,  1943.)  Personnel  bound 

overseas  should  be  reminded  of  the 
following: 

Desirability  of  each  officer  and  en¬ 
listed  man  to  make  provision  for  his 
future  financial  security. 

Limited  need  for  expenditure  of 
funds  abroad. 

Additional  pay  to  be  received  for 
foreign  service. 

Have  you  checked  recently  to  see 

here  /uii; 

Q.  Do  regulations  require  that  en¬ 
listed  men  be  inspected  as  they  go 
on  and  return  from  pass  or  furlough? 

A.  Yes.  Men  who  do  not  present  a 
neat  appearance  will  not  be  allowed  to 
depart,  and  men  who  return  in  an  un¬ 
tidy  or  dirty  condition  will  be  dis¬ 
ciplined.  All  officers  will  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  enlisted  men  seen  on 
pass  or  furlough  and  will  report  those 
who  are  in  an  untidy  or  dirty  condition. 
(Par.  16b,  AR  600-40.) 


Q.  Is  it  possible  to  receive  a  fur¬ 
lough  in  excess  of  fifteen  days  when 
considerable  travel  time  is  involved? 

A.  Under  the  provisions  of  Par.  2, 
AR  615-275,  an  enlisted  man  may  be 
granted  a  furlough  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days  at  any  one  time.  This  re¬ 
striction  works  a  hardship  on  individuals 
who  are  stationed  a  long  distance  from 
their  homes.  Commanding  officers  within 
the  continental  United  States  who  are 
authorized  to  grant  furloughs  will  give 
consideration  to  this  factor  and,  when 
practicable,  may  for  this  purpose  grant 
furloughs  in  excess  of  fifteen  days  by  the 
amount  of  rail  travel  time  involved. 
(Sec.  Ill,  WD  Cir.  10,  1944.) 

Q.  How  frequently  should  the  first- 
aid  aeronautic  kit  be  inspected? 

A.  It  should  be  inspected  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  daily  inspection.  (TO  01-1-117, 
3  December  1943) 


Till':  INSPECTOR 

whether  all  court-martial  forfeitures 
are  actually  being  collected  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  approved  sentences? 

Is  prompt  action  being  taken  by 
your  headquarters  to  appoint  in¬ 
vestigating  officers  to  determine  the 
line  of  duty  status  of  personnel  who 
incur  injuries  under  circumstances 
which  require  investigation  by  an 
officer?  (Sec.  Ill,  WD  Cir.  342,  1943.) 

Is  continuing  em¬ 
phasis  being  given 
to  the  AAF  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  pro¬ 
gram?  Physical  fit¬ 
ness  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  excused 
by  the  alibi,  "Our 
heavy  training  pro¬ 
gram  doesn’t  allow 
time  for  it.” 

Is  emphasis  being  placed  on  squad¬ 
ron  and  group  assembly,  and  forma¬ 
tion  flying? 


THE  ANSWERS 

Q.  When  enlisted  men  are  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  organization  to  an¬ 
other,  what  disposition  is  now  made 
of  the  unit  fund? 

A.  The  fund  remains  intact  with  the 
organization  to  which  it  pertains.  No 
funds  will  be  transferred  when  enlisted 
men  are  transferred  as  part  of  a  cadre 
from  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  new  unit,  or  when  men  who  form 
part  of  the  actual  strength  of  a  unit  hav¬ 
ing  a  fund  are  transferred  to  another 
unit,  or  when  any  part  of  a  medical  de¬ 
tachment  or  other  Medical  Department 
establishment  leaves  its  station  under 
command  of  a  medical  officer  for  service 
in  the  field.  (Change  9,  Par.  14,  AR 
210-50,  13  November  1943.  Change  9 
does  not  affect  or  suspend  the  provisions 
of  Par.  15,  AR  210-50,  concerning  the 
transfer  of  funds  when  a  unit  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  or  from  the  inactive  list.) 

Q.  The  numbering  of  AAF  Letters 
has  been  changed.  What  directive 
explains  the  new  system? 

A.  AAF  Reg.  5-2,  9  December  1943. 

Q.  Where  is  the  use  of  the  new 
Driver’s  Trip  Ticket  and  Preventive 
Maintenance  Service  Record  (WD 
Form  481  explained? 

A.  In  TM  9-2810  entitled,  "Motor 
Vehicle  Inspections  and  Preventive  Main¬ 
tenance  Services.”  The  manual  also  ex¬ 
plains  Preventive  Maintenance  Service 
and  Technical  Inspection  work  sheets 
(WD  AGO  Forms  461,  462  and  463.) 

Q.  Does  the  Red  Cross  still  make 
loans  to  enlisted  men  for  the  purpose 
of  furloughs? 

A.  Effective  15  January  19 44,  the 
Red  Cross  discontinued  making  loans  to 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  furloughs 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  which  have 
been  investigated  as  provided  in  Pars. 
6c  and  7c,  AR  850-75.  The  Red  Cross 
has  been  compelled  to  restrict  its  loans 
because  of  the  drain  on  its  funds  during 
the  past  year  by  soldiers  going  on  fur¬ 
lough  prior  to  embarkation  for  over¬ 
seas.  (Sec.  II,  WD  Cir.  333,  1943.) 
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MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Kearby,  Neel  E..  Col. 

Zeamer.  Jay.  Jr.,  Maj. 

(Also  SS.  PH.  &  AM  with  2  OLC) 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVILE  CROSS 

Cox,  Leonard  L..  Capt. 

Kaufman.  Robert  B..  Sgt.  (Also  PH) 
Post.  Arthur  L..  Maj.  (Also  DFC  &  AM) 
Waskowitz.  Frank  T.,  Lieut. 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

Candee,  Robert  C.f  Brig.  Gen. 

Collins,  J.  Lawton.  Maj.  Gen.  (&  OLC) 
Royce,  Ralph,  Maj.  Gen. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Beery.  Levi  L.,  Col. 

Butler.  William  0..  Maj.  Gen. 

Godfrey,  Stuart  C..  Brig.  Gen. 

Hills,  John  de  P.  T..  Lieut.  Col. 

Huff,  Sargent  P.,  Col. 

Kraigher.  George.  Col.  (Also  AM) 
Kristofferson,  Henry  C..  Lieut.  Col. 
Langmead,  Edmund  C..  Col. 

Luedecke.  Alvin  R.,  Lieut.  Col. 

McCoy.  George.  Jr..  Brig.  Gen. 

Moore.  Aubry  L..  Col. 

Paulhamus,  Joseph  R..  T/Sgt. 

Puryear.  Romulus  W.,  Col. 

Raymond.  Harry  A..  M/Sgt. 

•Wash.  C#rlyle  H..  Brig.  Gen. 

•Yeomans.  John  H.,  Lieut.  Col. 


SILVER  STAR 

Anderson.  Edward  W..  Col. 

Arnold.  George  M.,  Lieut. 

Backus.  Edward  N.,  Col. 

Barber.  George  A..  Lieut. 

Barber.  Rex  T.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

•Barley.  John  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Beck.  Francis  H.,  Lieut. 

Bolton.  Willard  L..  Lieut. 

Boudreaux,  Patrick  N..  Sgt. 

Brown.  Mason  0..  Lieut. 

Brown.  Noble,  S/Sgt. 

Daniels.  Patrick  H.,  III.  Lieut.  (Also  PH) 
Davis.  Robert  E..  Lieut. 

Dearth.  Charles  H..  Lieut. 

Dennis,  Stephen  C..  Lieut. 

Downs.  Emory  Myron.  Lieut. 

Ferguson.  James  A..  Lieut. 

Flagg.  Walter  Edwin.  Capt. 

Galusha,  Harry  L..  Capt. 

Green.  Louis  E..  Lieut. 

Greene.  Theodore  S..  Lieut. 

Grottle,  George  T..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Hagan.  Crandall  H..  Lieut. 

Hambaugh.  Robert  F..  Lieut. 

Hamilton.  Merle  C..  Capt. 

Hartzel.  James  H..  Sgt. 

Harvey.  Frank  A.,  CpI. 

Hedrick.  Donald  W..  Lieut. 

Hippert.  Robert  D.,  Lieut. 

Hoffman.  Arthur  E..  Mai. 

Holloway.  Bruce  K.,  Col. 

Jantzen.  Charles  D..  Lieut. 

•Jeffreys.  Truman  0..  Capt. 

Kimmel,  Robert  E..  Maj. 

Kindatl.  Lloyd  E..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Kirkland.  Arvis  R..  Lieut. 

Klemann.  Robert  B..  Lieut. 

Koval.  Samuel  0..  Sgt. 

Lambert.  John  L..  Maj. 

Launder.  R.  H..  Lieut. 

McClellan.  Wilbur  A..  T/Sgt. 

Madson,  Francis  Sisman.  Capt. 

Matson.  Rex  E..  S/Sgt. 

Millikin.  Robert  P.,  Capt. 

Norgaard.  Arthur  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Patton.  Charles  H..  S/Sgt. 

Peck.  Alson  E..  Lieut. 

•Penney.  John  S..  Sgt. 

Pettigrew.  Wesley  N..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Provenzale.  Peter  F..  Lieut. 

Radney.  Douglas  V..  S/Sgt. 

Ray.  James  Andrew.  Lieut. 

Regan.  John  M..  Maj. 

Reiswig,  Ralph  R..  Sgt.  (Also  OFC  &  AM) 
Rhodes.  Earl  D..  S/Sgt. 


*  Posthumous 


Ridings.  Donald  E.,  Lieut.  Col.  (&  OLC) 
Roberts.  John  0..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Robinson.  Janies  D..  CpI.  (Also  AM) 
Rodriguez.  Alexander  G.,  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Rogers.  Albert  G..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Rogers,  Gerald  Talbot.  Lieut. 

Roman.  Stephen  J..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Rowe.  William  H.,  Lieut. 

Rucker.  Jed  M.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  DFC  &  AM) 
Ruse.  John  C..  Capt. 

Sanford,  James  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Scally.  Vincent  J..  Lieut. 

Schafer,  Robert  T..  S/Sgt. 

Schestopol.  Abe.  Lieut. 

Schick,  Frederick  W.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Schiel.  Frank.  Maj. 

Schmitt.  Arthur  W..  Maj. 

Scott.  John  W..  CpI. 

Shaffer,  Joseph  D..  Lieut. 

Slocum.  Paul  J..  Capt. 

Smith,  Richard  E.,  Lieut. 

Smith.  Seaborn  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Sparks.  Kenneth  C..  Lieut. 

Stacy.  William  W..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Stapp.  Charles  R..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Stefanchick.  Joseph  T..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Stewart,  John  C..  Capt. 

Stiffler,  Norman  E.,  Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Stoner,  Edgar  R.,  Lieut. 

Stowe,  Joe  D.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Stratford.  Malcolm  G..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Street.  Clifford  G..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Summers.  Clarence  E..  Capt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Summers.  Julius  B..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Taber,  Morris  F.,  Lieut.  Col.  (Also  DFC) 
Tamir,  Joseph.  S/Sgt. 

Tarbox.  Elmer  L..  Lieut. 

Thomas.  Rowan  T..  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Thompson.  Herman  A..  CpI. 

Thompson.  John  A..  Capt. 

Toomey.  John  Marshall.  Maj. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Traylor.  John  H..  Maj. 

Tubb.  Douglas  B..  Lieut. 

Tyson.  John.  Lieut. 

Uber.  Clyde  S.,  Lieut.  (Also  DFC  &  AM) 
Uebel.  Edward  A..  S/Sgt. 

Wagner.  Furlo  S..  Capt. 

Walker,  Ronald  R..  Col. 

Walsh,  Joseph  Timothy.  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Walters.  James  D..  Lieut. 

Ward,  Charles  U..  S/Sgt. 

Watkins.  James  A.,  Lieut. 

Webb.  Allen  S..  Capt.  (Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 
Weiss.  Harry  J.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Welfare.  Douglas  S..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Wellensiek.  Otto  H..  Lieut. 

Whitaker,  Narce.  Maj.  (&  2  OLC) 

White.  Sam  B..  Jr..  Capt.  (Also  DFC) 
Wiese.  Edward  B..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Williams,  Adam  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Williams.  Lee  R.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Williams,  William  H..  Sgt.  (Also  PH) 
Williamson.  Luther  R..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Wilson.  Robert  C..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Woltman.  Frank  H.,  Lieut. 

Wood.  Harold  E..  CpI. 

Yokopenic,  Stephen.  S/Sgt. 

(Also  DFC,  AM  &  OLC) 


PURPLE  HEART 

Adamski.  Joseph  W..  S/Sgt. 

Ahlberg.  David  A..  CpI. 

Ahlin,  Bjorn.  Lieut. 

Albert.  James  F..  Lieut. 

Amsterberg.  Howard  A..  Pvt. 

Anton.  Soren  E..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Appleman,  Don  E..  Sgt. 

Armigo.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Pfc. 

Armstrong.  Howard  A..  T/Sgt. 
Arnkil.  Thor  V..  Lieut. 

•Arrlson,  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
•(Also  AM) 

Ascol.  Holiel,  T/Sgt. 

Baker.  Robert  G..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Barr.  James  W.,  Lieut. 

•Bauhof.  Arthur  Ray.  Lieut. 

•(Also  AM) 

Beard,  John  B..  Lieut. 

Bement,  Kenyon  T.,  Maj. 

Berg,  George  G..  Pfc. 

Berkey.  Robert  D..  Pfc. 

Brady,  Francis  M..  Brig.  Gen. 
Cadwalader.  Ward  K..  T/Sgt. 
Caldwell,  Charles  H.,  Lieut.  Col. 


Carothers,  William  I.,  Pvt. 

Carpenter.  Walter  G.,  Sgt. 

Connor,  Elmer.  CpI. 

Crews,  John  P..  W/0 
Daugherty,  Daniel  J.,  Pvt. 

Dcnsmore.  Raymond  A.,  Sgt. 

Dipaola.  August  A.,  Pfc. 

Drake,  Samuel  A.,  Pvt. 

Dyn.  Roscoe  J..  Sgt. 

Einenkel.  Max  W.,  Pfc. 

Essen.  Ernest.  Pvt. 

Filippi,  Anthony.  S/Sgt. 

Forinash,  Cecil  L.,  Capt. 

Gagnet,  Thomas  R..  Pvt. 

George.  Harold  H..  Brig.  Gel). 

Gonzalves,  Gordon  B..  Pvt. 

•Gradwohl.  Jacob.  Sgt. 

•(Also  DFC  &  AM) 

Hampton,  Edgar  W..  Maj. 

Hanson,  Leonard  N..  Pvt. 

Hardin,  Steve  A..  Pvt. 

Hattell,  Kenneth  D..  T/Sgt. 

Harrington,  Leo  E..  Pvt. 

Huguet,  Ross  N..  Capt. 

Jordan.  Henry  E..  Pfc. 

Kraus,  Leon  L..  Sgt. 

Kulesza.  Charles.  Jr..  Pfc. 

Lamb.  Samuel  S..  Lieut.  Col. 

Lambert.  Richard,  Sgt. 

Larkin,  Ralph  W..  Pvt. 

Laster,  Floyd  F..  Sgt. 

Lewellyn,  Norman  J..  Maj. 

Liden,  Arthur  V..  S/Sgt. 

Lynd.  William  E.,  Brig.  Gelt. 

McCloud.  Simon.  Pvt. 

McDonald.  Cecil  H.,  Pvt. 

McDonald,  Robert  J..  Pvt. 

McKinney.  Ross  E.,  T/Sgt. 

McLain.  Dennis  0..  Sgt. 

Martin.  James  E..  Pfc. 

Mattern.  Kenneth  E.,  Pvt. 

Merrigan.  Daniel  G..  S/Sgt. 

Miller.  Wilbur  Grant.  Maj. 

Montgomery.  Robert  L..  Lieut. 

•Neeley.  Samuel  R.,  Lieut.  *(AISO  DFC) 
Nelson,  Don  L..  Sgt. 

Nemer,  Frank  F.,  Pvt. 

Nicholson.  Kenneth  E..  CpI. 

Peddycord.  William  H..  Pvt. 

Petersen,  Orville  J.,  Pvt. 

Peterson,  Miland  L..  CpI. 

Pilson,  William  H..  Pvt. 

Porter.  John  E..  Pfc. 

Pritchard,  Thomas  W..  CpI. 

Rice.  Arthur.  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Robbins,  John  R..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Roberts.  Ralph.  Jr.,  CpI. 

Robertson,  Donald  A..  Pvt. 

Robinson.  Gwynn  Herndon,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM) 

Rosberg,  Nils  H..  S/Sgt. 

Roszowski.  Joseph  W.,  Sgt. 

Rouse.  Kenneth.  Pvt. 

Safran.  William,  S/Sgt. 

Saunders.  Laverne  G..  Brig.  Gen. 

(&  OLC) 

Schwartz.  Monroe  P..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Seaton,  Weldon  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Shorthill.  Ellis  E..  Pfc. 

Shortridge,  William  R„  Sgt. 

Siino.  James,  Pvt. 

Sisneros.  Felipe  G.,  Pvt. 

Smith,  Lewis.  Jr„  Pvt. 

Smith.  Samuel  S..  Pfc. 

Snyder,  Harry  E..  Pfc. 

•Sowers.  Donald  P..  T/Sgt. 

•(Also  DFC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Stafford.  George,  Pfc. 

Stanley.  Gregory  Q.,  Lieut. 

Stone.  John  N..  Col.  (Also  OLC  to  AM) 
Storms,  Donald  Royal.  Pvt. 

Terrell,  Jennings  B..  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Toka,  Andrew.  Jr..  Pvt. 

Vance.  Reginald  F.  C.,  Lieut.  Col. 
Vanhouten,  George  F.,  Pvt. 

Vasey,  Louis  P..  CpI. 

Vautrinot.  Donald.  CpI. 

Watkins,  Percy  B..  Lieut. 

Wayman,  Oliver,  Lieut. 

Wehner,  Henry  B..  CpI. 

Whitt.  Donald  L..  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Zitzka,  George  M.,  Pvt. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Abbott.  Hershell*L..  Capt. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Abbott.  James  M..  S/Sgt. 

Aguayo.  George.  T/Sgt. 

Anchondo,  Rudolph  0..  T/Sgt. 
Anderson.  Davis  G..  Lieut. 

Ashkins,  Milton  H.,  Maj. 

Asmussen,  John  D..  S/Sgt. 

Auger,  Clifford  M..  Sgt. 


Baird,  Donald  C.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Baker.  Addison  E.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Baker,  Ralph,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  2  OLC) 

Barnard.  Robert  K„  Sgt. 

Barnum.  Robert  A..  Capt. 

(&  OLC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Bator.  Stanley  J..  Jr..  T/Sgt. 

Bauman,  Francis  A..  T/Sgt. 

Beahan,  Kermit  King.  Lieut. 

Beaudry,  Theodore  C..  T/Sgt. 

Beekman,  Milton  R..  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Beistel,  Eugene  F.,  Sgt. 

Bellows,  Donno  C..  Lieut. 

Benfield.  Francis  0..  S/Sgt. 

Berry.  Harold  F.,  Capt. 

Beuter.  Oren  A..  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Bilby.  Glade  B„  Maj.  (Also  AM  &  G  OLC) 
Blakely,  Warren  A.,  Lieut. 

Blueher,  Oscar  G.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Brady,  Francis  T.,  Maj. 

Bright.  John  G.,  Maj. 

Calkins,  Lloyd.  S/Sgt. 

Carney.  Roy.  S/Sgt. 

Cass.  George  Davis,  Lieut. 

Castellotti.  Julio  G..  S/Sgt. 

Clay.  Herman  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Clinger.  Dallas  A.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Colvin.  John  R.,  Lieut. 

Cox.  John  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Creel,  Linton  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Crisler.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Crooks.  William  R..  Capt. 

Cross.  Howard  L..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Cummings.  John  F.,  Lieut. 

Darr.  Glenn  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Davignon,  Norman  L..  T/Sgt. 

De  Armond,  Donald  A..  Lieut. 

Decoito,  Anton  R.,  Lieut. 

Decrevel.  Charles  P„  S/Sgt. 

Dent.  William  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Deptula,  Anthony  T.,  Capt. 

Dick.  Thomas  C..  Lieut. 

•Dillon,  Barclay  H.,  Jr..  Capt. 

Dudley.  Dana  F.,  Lieut. 

Dufour.  Jerome  P.,  Lieut. 

Edwards,  Charles  E..  S/Sgt. 

Epp.  Daryl  E.,  Lieut. 

Faith.  Edgar  €..  S/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Felling.  Leslie  W.,  Capt. 

Fino,  John  A..  Lieut. 

Fisher.  Robert  L.,  Lieut. 

Foley.  John  P.,  Lieut. 

Folks.  Lowell  A.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Fry.  Clyde  C..  T/Sgt. 

Gaines.  Harry  D..  Maj. 

Galluzzo.  Marino  R..  S/Sgt. 

Giblin,  George  F..  Lieut. 

Gilmore.  Byron  H..  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Gioana,  Guido.  Lieut. 

Godde.  Russell  H.,  Lieut. 

Greenhalgh,  Arthur  D..  T/Sgt. 

Grigg.  Warren  H.,  Lieut. 

Grothaus.  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

Guilford.  George  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Gunn,  Paul  l„  Lieut.  Col. 

Hadden.  Will  A..  Jr..  Capt. 

Haley.  Robert  B.,  Lieut. 

Haller,  Edward  J..  T/Sgt. 

Hamilton,  Otis  T..  Lieut. 

Harrod.  John  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Hawk.  Preston  M.,  Lieut. 

Hayles.  Morris  D.,  T/Sgt. 

•Hempe,  Herbert  F.,  Lieut.  *(Also  AM) 
Hendrickson.  Reuben  W„  Lieut. 

Herring.  Fennard  L.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Hexberg,  Caspar  J.,  Lieut. 

Higgins.  Bernard  A..  T/Sgt. 

Highfall,  Thompson  N.,  Lieut. 

Horn.  Thomas  'C„  Capt. 

Hughes.  Charles  E.,  Lieut. 

Hyde.  Thomas  I..  Lieut. 

Johnson,  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

Jonis,  Harold  Hill,  Jr.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Jordan,  George  W.,  Lieut. 

Karp.  Arthur  D.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC  to  AM) 
Kasparian,  Jack  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Kendall.  Harold  K..  Lieut. 

Kirk.  Robert  M„  T/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Kooken,  Warren  K„  S/Sgt. 

Koontz.  Glenn  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Kullman,  Martin  L.,  Lieut. 

La  Morge.  Vincent  J..  T/Sgt. 

Lascurettes.  George  A..  Lieut. 

Lee.  Stanley.  Lieut. 

Ljunggren,  Ernest  N.,  Maj. 

Love,  William  F.,  Lieut. 

MacKay,  John  A..  Lieut. 

McCaffery,  Robert  A..  Lieut. 

McCash,  David  E..  Lieut. 

McDonald.  John  0.,  Lieut. 

McDonnough.  John  M..  Lieut. 

McMullen.  William  K.,  Lieut. 

McNamara,  David  A.,  Lieut. 

Macdonald,  John  A.,  Lieut. 

Maier,  Walter.  Sgt. 

Malinay,  Edward  B..  M/Sgt. 
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S/Sgt.  Jerome  St.  John 


Col.  Neel  E.  Kearby 


Sgt.  W.  W.  Pharr 


Mallett,  Frank,  Sgt. 

Manuel,  Vernon  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Marshall,  Stanley  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Mason,  Harley  B.,  Lieut. 

Meseke,  Granville  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Meyer,  Norman  L„,  S/Sgt. 

Miller,  James,  Capt. 

Minogue,  John  F.,  Lieut. 

Mooney,  Joseph  E.,  T/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Murphy,  Lloyd  J.,  Capt. 

Newbury,  Edward  S.  E.,  Capt. 

Newton,  Leroy,  S/Sgt. 

North,  Alexander  F.,  Lieut. 

Norton,  Frank  E.,  Pvt. 

Norvell,  John  W.,  Lieut.  Col.  (Also  AM) 
O’Brien,  John  P.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

0 1 1  iff  e,  Victor  R.,  Lieut. 

Padgett,  Kenneth,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Palmer,  Frederick  H.,  Lieut. 

Palmtag,  Herbert  M..  Lieut. 

Parker,  Charles  M.,  Lieut. 

Pate,  Leonard  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Pawlowski,  Edward  J.,  Lieut. 

Perry.  Clayton  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Petersen,  Alan  E.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Peterson,  Maurice  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Pleasant,  Floyd  M..  T/Sgt.  (&,  OLC) 

Pool,  James  P.,  F/O 
(Sc  OLC.  AM  Sc  OLC) 

Potter,  Richard  E.,  Lieut. 

Prothe.  Kenneth  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Redfield,  Joseph  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Reinhart,  Elmer  H..  Lieut. 

Rhoades,  Richard  Lively,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM) 

Riordan,  Robert  P.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Risso,  Armando  P.,  Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Ritchie,  Perry  J.,  Maj. 

Roberts,  James  F..  Jr.,  Capt. 

Robertson,  John  M.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Robinson,  John  W.,  Maj. 

Robinson.  William  S.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Rodgers,  Fenton.  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Rodriguez.  Frank  L..  S/Sgt. 

Rolley,  Milton,  T/Sgt. 

Rumsey.  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Saia,  Joe  C.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Salmon,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Sawyer,  Charles  W.,  Capt. 

Sayre.  Fred  E.,  Lieut. 

Schmidt,  Ferdinand  R..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Schroyer,  Dorling  D.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Schwanebeck.  Alfred  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Scullion,  Donald.  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Searle.  Harold  K.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Sharman,  Ernest  M.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Sheffield,  Frederick,  Lieut. 

Shirley,  Clarence  H.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Shryock,  Harry  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Sibert,  James  William,  Capt. 

Siegfried,  William  E.,  Lieut. 

Simeral,  George  A.,  Lieut. 

Simmons,  William  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Simpson.  Robert  V.,  Lieut. 

Smith,  James  C.,  Lieut. 

Smith,  Thomas  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
♦Smith,  Virgil  H.,  Lieut. 

♦(With  3  OLC,  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Snyder,  Milton  A..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Snyder,  Robert  R.,  Lieut. 

Solen,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Sparks,  Edwin  R..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Spawn,  Douglas  W.,  Capt. 

Stark,  Harold  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Strand,  Harry  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Sullivan,  David  L.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Susman,  Manford  C.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Sutton,  William  E.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Svoboda.  Milton  J.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Swanson,  Robert  L.,  CpI. 

Tahsequah,  Meech,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Tamon.  Harvey  S.,  Lieut. 

Taulbee,  Joseph  F.,  Lieut.  (A14o  AM) 
Taylor,  Harold  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Taylor,  Roy  R..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 

Teague,  Howard  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Thacker.  Billy,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Thompson,  Walter  Bion.  Lieut. 

Thompson.  Wayne  W.,  Capt. 

(With  OLC  &  AM) 

Todd,  Joseph  M.,  Lieut. 

Tower,  Donald  0..  Maj. 

Townsley,  Joseph  B.,  Lieut. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  OLC) 

Troyanowski,  Joseph,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Tully,  Bernard  M.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Tunno,  David  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Turner,  William  J.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Tuttle,  Richard  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Vanness,  Harold  C.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Vasquez,  Harold  E.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Walker,  Harold  L.,  Lieut. 

Walker,  John  R.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Walters,  John  I.,  T/Sgt. 

Walters,  Louis  L.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Warf,  Phineas  Y.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 


Wash,  Allan  James,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

(Also  AM  Sc  3  OLC) 

Watson,  James  Tod.  Lieut. 

Watson,  Ralph  John,  Capt. 

(With  3  OLC,  AM  &  3  OLC) 

Watson,  Russell  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Weingart.  Edward  F.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
.Wells,  Oscar  D..  Sr..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Westheimer.  David  K.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Westlund.  Sidney.  Lieut. 

Wheeler,  Clermont  E..  Maj.  (Also  AM) 
Whiffen,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Whitley,  Lacey  A..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Whitlock,  George  B.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 

Whitlock,  Hubert  H.,  Lieut. 

Wightman,  David  L..  Sgt. 

Wilcox,  John  R.,  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 

Wilcox.  William  W.,  Maj. 

Wilkinson,  John  W.,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Williams.  Douglas  H..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Williams,  George  J.,  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Winchell,  Lyle  S..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Wingert,  Edward  H..  T/Sgt. 

(Also  AM  &  OLC) 

Witham,  Elmer  E..  T/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 
Wood,  Jack  M.,  Lieut. 

(With  OLC.  AM  &  OLC) 

Wysong,  Robert.  T/Sgt. 

Yates,  William  James,  Capt.  (Also  AM) 
Yuska,  Victor  A.,  Lieut.  (Sc  2  OLC) 

Zant,  Robert  W..  Lieut.  (Also  AM) 
Zealor,  John  D..  S/Sgt.  (Also  AM) 


OAK  LEAF  CU  STER 
TO  DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Cole.  Richard  E.,  Lieut. 

Humphries,  John  R..  Jr.,  Lieut.  (Also  OLC 
to  AM) 

Scott,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Col. 

Trice,  Felix  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Also  3  OLC  to 
AM) 

White,  John  B.,  Lieut. 


SOLDIER'S  MEDAL 

Anderson,  Harold  F.,  Lieut. 

Arvin,  Eugene  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Barowsky.  William  J..  S/Sgt. 
Birmingham.  John  W.,  Sgt. 

Bishop.  Douglas  F.,  CpI. 

Blessing,  Kenneth  V..  CpI. 

Britt,  George  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Byers,  Ashby  C.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Eggers,  Fred  E.,  Pvt. 

Finch,  Stanley,  S/Sgt. 

Fletcher,  John  R.,  CpI. 

Garrison,  John  E..  S/Sgt. 

Gifford.  William  H..  CpI. 

Johnson,  Harold  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Katapodis,  George,  CpI. 

King,  Thomas  R.,  CpI. 

Ledford,  William  A..  Pvt. 

Lockwood,  Lyman  B..  Maj. 

O’Bryan.  William,  Lieut. 

Pharr,  Walter  W.,  Sgt. 

Richman,  Sidney  M.,  Lieut. 

St.  John,  Jerome,  S/Sgt. 

Schutrum,  Raymond.  Sgt. 

Scott.  Ralph  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Shields,  Clyde  Stanley.  Lieut. 

Sontag.  William,  S/Sgt. 

Werneken,  Frank  E.,  Lieut. 


AIR  MEDAL 

Abels,  Joseph  L.,  Lieut. 

Adams,  Donald  W.,  Lieut.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Adams,  Howard  F..  Capt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Ade,  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Adkins,  Lee  H.,  Lieut. 

Aitken.  John.  Jr.,  Lieut.  (Sc  10  OLC) 
Aldrich,  Hart  W.,  Lieut. 

Alford.  Iceal  W.,  Lieut. 

Alford,  Pierre  L.,  Lieut. 

Alger,  Harry  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Allan,  John  T.,  Lieut.  (&.  6  OLC) 
Alleman,  Harry  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Allen,  Delbert  S.,  Sgt. 

Allred,  Alfred  N.,  Lieut. 

Altizer,  Robert  C.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Ambrose,  Vernon  L.  R.,  Sgt. 

Ames,  Roger  J.,  Lieut. 

Amick,  Cecil  Denham.  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Ammerman,  Floyd  B.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Anderson,  James  E.,  T/Sgt.  (&,  3  OLC) 
Anderson,  Joseph  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Anderson,  Lewis  'C..  S/Sgt. 

Anderson,  William  L.,  Lieut. 


Andrews,  James  A.,  Jr.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Andrews,  Ralph  F.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Anex,  Arnold  P.,  Lieut. 

Anstine,  Robert  M.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 
Antwerp,  Valain  A..  S/Sgt. 

Archer,  Ripley  B.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Arens,  Herbert  W.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Armstrong,  James  J.,  Lieut. 

Armstrong,  Robert  E..  Lieut.  (&.  8  OLC) 
Armstrong.  Wallace  L...  S/Sgt. 

Arnold,  William  H..  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Arnot,  David  B..  M/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Asbury,  Theodore  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Ashley,  Milton  V.,  Lieut. 

Atack.  George  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Atteberry,  Lloyd  E.,  Lieut.  (&.  5  OLC) 
Austin.  William  E..  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Averitt,  Lawrence,  Sgt. 

Avery,  Lyndall  J..  Capt. 

Babel.  John  S.,  Lieut. 

Bagley,  Thomas  C..  Capt. 

Bailey,  Buster.  S/Sgt. 

♦Bailey,  Harold  M.,  Lieut.  (Sc  7  OLC) 
Bailey,  Sherrill  T..  Capt.  (&.  OLC) 

Baird,  Guy  P.,  Jr..  Capt.  (&.  OLC) 

Baird,  James  K.,  Capt. 

Balcombe,  Clayton  S.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Bales,  James  Y..  CpI.  (&.  OLC) 

Balkus,  Joseph  J.,  Sgt. 

Ballew,  Oscar  E.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Balzanelli,  Joseph  W.,  Lieut. 

Banta.  Jack  0..  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 

Barber,  Lavern  B.,  M/Sgt. 

Barker,  Rex  0..  T/Sgt. 

Barnes,  Leonard  M.,  Jr.,  CpI. 

Barnes.  William  S.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Barnette,  Earl  R.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Barnwell,  Charles  M..  Lieut.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Barrere,  Robert  A..  Capt. 

Bartlett.  Keith  0..  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 

Barto,  Frank  J..  Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 

Barton,  Theodore,  Lieut. 

Battenfleld.  Amos  G.,  Lieut. 

Battersby,  Hiram  E.,  Lieut. 

Bauer.  Claude  M.,  T/Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Bliven  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Bock,  Frederick  C.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Bogdon,  Charles,  S/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Bohl,  Joseph  P.,  Maj. 

Bohland.  Richard  L.f  S/Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Bombenek,  Philip  Y.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Bonawitz,  Norval  C.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Booker,  Cleiborn  U..  S/Sgt.  (&,  3  OLC) 
Bourgeois,  Girard  W..  Lieut. 

Bromley.  John,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Brown,  Leonard  H.,  Lieut.  (Sc  6  OLC) 
Brownell,  Lloyd  G.,  Lieut. 

Buell.  Rudolph  L..  Lieut. 

Burchette.  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Burns,  Robert  W.,  Lieut.  Col. 

Burrows,  James  H.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  2  OLC) 

♦Butterbach,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Cain,  Clarence  C.,  Capt. 

Campbell,  Richard  A..  Lieut.  (Sc  15  OLC) 
Carpenter,  Donald,  S/Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Carpenter,  Woodward  B.,  Capt. 

Carraway,  Alfred  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Carringer,  James  R.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Carroll.  Wesley  M.,  Lieut. 

Chobkowski.  Stanley  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Cleri,  Eugene  L.,  CpI. 

Olagett,  Henry  C.  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Coleman,  Robert  M.,  Lieut. 

Conklin,  Howard  E.,  Capt. 

Conley,  Allen  Joseph,  Capt. 

Connally,  Adrian,  S/Sgt. 

Copeland,  Robert  D..  S/Sgt.  (8c  2  OLC) 
Correll,  James  E.,  W/0  (jg)  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Courcelle,  Frederick  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Cox,  Morgen  H..  Jr.,  Capt. 

Crane,  Paul  Clinton,  Lieut. 

Dabrowski,  Stephen  J..  Lieut. 

Dahiquist,  Stanley  T..  Lieut. 

Dallmann,  Orrin  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Damm,  Vergil,  S/Sgt. 

Daniel,  William  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Francis  A..  Lieut. 

Davis,  Samuel  Jefferson.  Col. 

Deaton,  William  W.,  Capt. 

Declercque.  Donald  A.,  Lieut. 

Delanoy,  Charles  W.,  Lieut. 

De  Masters,  Earl  N.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Demchok,  Andrew  J.,  S/Sgt. 

De  Moss,  Lloyd  K.,  Capt.  (&.  II  OLC) 
Dengate,  Frank  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Deuchare,  Daniel  D.,  Lieut. 

Dickerson,  Jack  M..  Capt. 

Diehl,  George  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Dietz,  Linas  E.,  Sgt. 

Domijan,  Leo,  Capt. 

Dorgan,  Harold  K.,  Lieut. 

Dougherty,  Russell  R.,  Lieut. 

Downing,  Wilbur  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Dufault,  William  F.,  Capt. 

Dumas,  Halsay  W.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Dunlap,  Marcus  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Duster,  Leonard  F.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Dutton,  Carleton  C.,  Capt.  (&.  OLC) 


Dykes,  Leo  M.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 

Dykstra,  George  E.,  Lieut. 

Eley,  Carl  W..  Lieut. 

Elliott,  Dana  B..  Capt. 

Elliott,  George  E.,  Lieut. 

Elrod,  Carlyle  C..  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Erickson,  Carl  E.,  Lieut. 

Ericson,  Edward  W.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Esmond,  Thomas  M.,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
♦Ewold,  Allan  J.,  Lieut.  (Sc  4  OL'C) 
Fedderson,  Glenn  M.,  Lieut. 

Fenton,  Donald  C.,  Lieut. 

Field.  Richard  A.,  Capt. 

Firestone,  Clinton  D.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Fisher,  Sheldon,  Lieut. 

Flahaven,  Buford  E.,  Lieut. 

Flautt,  Jack  Graham,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Flood,  William  S.,  Lieut. 

Florcyk,  Edwin  A.,  Lieut. 

Focht,  Richard  F.,  Lieut. 

Foley,  Robert  Patrick,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Forehand,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Fort,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Foster,  Stanley  M.,  Lieut. 

Fowler,  Robert  Allen,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Frame,  Vernon  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Franche,  Lawrence  F..  T/Sgt. 

Gallup,  Golden  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Garanflo,  Thomas  J..  Lieut. 

Gates.  Spencer,  Lieut. 

Gel  I .  Thomas  W.,  Capt. 

Gentry,  Edgar  N..  Lieut. 

Germain,  Arthur  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Gett.  James  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Gilliland,  James  V.,  Lieut. 

Ginnane,  Edmund  G.,  Lieut. 

Glassman,  Frank,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Glaubitz,  Rale  A.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Goldsmith,  Merle  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Goodman,  William,  T/Sgt. 

Granahan.  Patrick  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Green,  Edwin  S.,  Maj.  (&.  OLC) 
Greenwald,  Henry  J.,  Lieut. 

Gregory,  Samuel  T.,  Lieut. 

Griffin,  William  J.,  Sgt. 

Grimes,  Corwin  C.,  Capt. 

Grissom,  Paul  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Guiberson,  Nathaniel  G.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Hagreen,  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

Hamilton,  Ray  T..  S/Sgt. 

Hanes.  William  E.,  Capt.  (Sc  II  OLC) 
Hannah,  Manton,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Hansen,  Svend  J.  W.,  Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Hanson,  Wayne  A.,  Maj. 

Harp,  Del,  S/Sgt. 

Hartley,  John  A..  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Hawkins,  Waldemer  L.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Heacock.  Amos  E..  Capt.  (&.  OLC) 
Hennefent.  Karl  0.,  Capt. 

Herbert,  Alvin  Edward,  Lieut.  Col. 
Henry,  Cecil  Paul,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Hidalgo,  Hector  R.  Vega,  Sgt. 

Hilgart,  Patrick  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Hoefler,  George  E..  Lieut. 

♦Hoke.  Walter  L..  Lieut.  (Sc  8  OLC) 
Holland.  Robert  W..  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Holloway,  Raleigh  W.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  3  OLC) 
Homeyer.  Marvin  F.,  S/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Hood.  Ray  A.,  S/Sgt. 

♦Hopper,  George  E.,  Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Hopper,  Troy  A..  S/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Howell,  Donald  J.,  S/Sgt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Hriczko,  Michael,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Hughes,  Bill  Dean,  Lieut. 

Iverson,  Orville  K.,  S/Sgt. 

Ivins,  Anthony  H.,  Capt. 

Jenkins,  Robert  H.,  Lieut. 

Jett,  James  L.,  T/Sgt. 

John,  Harry  P.,  Lieut. 

Jones.  Harry  S.,  Lieut. 

Johnson,  Charles  R.,  Sgt. 

Johnson,  Johannes  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Jones.  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Jones,  Wendell  L.,  Capt. 

Judson,  Curtiss,  T/Sgt. 

Kamhi,  Ralph,  Lieut. 

Kearns,  Thomas  E..  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
♦Kemp.  E.  H..  T/Sgt. 

Kennyhertz,  Charles  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Kenworthy.  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

(Sc  7  OLC) 

Kilpatrick,  Kenneth  F.,  Lieut.  (Inf.) 
Kirby,  David  J.,  Capt. 

Kissel,  Robert  J.,  Lieut. 

Kizer.  Curtis  Alden,  Lieut.  (Sc  OLC) 
Klump,  Virgil,  Lieut. 

Knipp.  Arthur  S..  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 

Knox.  William  A.,  Lieut. 

Kozon,  Lutzy  A.,  Lieut. 

Krebs,  Laurence  F.,  Capt. 

La  Montagne,  Robert  L.,  Lieut. 

Latimer,  Will  F.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Laughlin,  Fentice  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Lavalle,  Carl  J.,  Lieut. 

Lawley,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Capt 
Le  May,  Curtis  E.,  Brig.  Gen. 

Lewis,  Roy,  S/Sgt. 
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Maj.  A.  L.  Post 


Lt.  P.  B.  Watkins 


Capt.  W.  J.  Yates 


Lt.  R.  W.  Zant 


T/Sgt.  V.  C.  Manuel 


Capt.  F.  S.  Wagner 
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Lieb.  John  J.,  Lieut. 

Lindblom,  Ernest  0..  Capt. 

Lippincott,  Elwood  T..  Capt. 

Lonergan,  Robert  L.,  Sgt. 

Long,  Lewis  C.,  Capt. 

Low,  Zehnder  S..  Sgt. 

Lund.  Nicholas  H.,  Lieut. 

McCloskey,  James  R.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
McConnell,  Harold  H.,  Lieut. 

McCrary,  Robert  R.,  Capt. 

McDonnell,  Joseph  L.,  Sgt. 

McGauhey,  Robert  B.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
McKee,  George  B.,  S/Sgt. 

McNamara,  Francis  P.,  S/Sgt. 

McNeese,  Harold  G.,  Lieut. 

Mackinnon,  Roderick  P..  Lieut. 

Magness,  Woodrow  W.,  Lieut. 

Mahon,  James  E..  Capt. 

Manogue,  Lloyd  K.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Massengale,  William  M.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Mays,  James  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Mazonowski,  Raymond  J.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 
Mead.  John  B.,  Lieut. 

Mellor,  Harrison  C.,  Lieut. 

Merrifleld,  Lewis  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Miedowski,  Stanislaus  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Milledge,  Henry  L.,  Capt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Miller,  Arthur  L.,  Capt. 

Miller.  Robert  F.,  Lieut. 

Moore.  Jason  H.,  Capt. 

Moore,  John  W.,  Capt. 

*Morris,  Loren,  S/Sgt. 

Murphy,  John  J.,  Lieut. 

Nelson.  Robert  P.,  Lieut. 

Newman,  Jeff  D.,  Lieut. 

Newman,  Ulmer  J.,  Capt. 

Newton,  Jack  A.,  Lieut. 

Nichols,  John  D.,  Jr.,  Lieut. 

Nicholson.  James  W..  Lieut. 

Nickels,  Loren  S.,  Capt. 

Nowell,  John  M.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

O’Donovan,  Edward  D.,  Lieut. 

O’Neill,  Charles  T.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Osborne,  Frank  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Osborne,  Glenn  C.,  Lieut. 

Osborne,  Ivan  M.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

•Owen,  Albert  E.,  Sgt. 

Owings,  Sheldon  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Parker,  David  E.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Pascual,  Raymond,  Lieut. 

Patton,  William  W.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Payton.  Moses,  Lieut. 

•Pendleton,  Alexander  B.,  Lieut.  Col. 
Perry,  Roy  G.,  Capt. 

Peters,  Andrew  S..  Lieut. 

•Pierce.  Fleming  D.,  Jr..  Lieut. 

Pinney,  Norman  W..  Jr..  Lieut. 

Platts,  Howard  M.,  Lieut. 

Price,  Andrew  H.,  Capt. 

Putnam,  Henry  W.,  Capt. 

Putney,  William  W.,  Lieut. 

Radford.  George  G.,  Lieut. 

Ralph,  John  H.,  Lieut. 

Ray,  Wilbur  Richard,  Capt. 

Redick.  Thomas  W.,  Lieut. 

Reed,  Bill  J.,  Lieut.  (&.  3  OLC) 

Reed,  James  H.,  Lieut. 

Reid.  James  H.,  Lieut. 

Reiss.  Wilfred  C.,  Lieut.  (&.  OLC) 

Remling,  Milton  L.,  Lieut. 

Reynolds.  Giles  W.,  Lieut. 

Rich,  Nelson  V.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Riley,  Edward  A.,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 

Riley.  Robert  Kenneth,  Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
Rolfbins,  Edward  F.,  Sgt. 

Robbins,  Herbert.  T/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Roberts,  Aaron  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Roberts,  James  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Roberts.  William  K„  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Robinson,  George  L.,  Lieut.  Col.  (&  OLC) 
Robinson,  Robert  T.,  Lieut. 

Robinson,  William  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Roddy,  Vincent  J.,  Lieut. 

Roemer,  Clinton  H.,  Lieut. 

Rogers,  James  J.,  Lieut. 

Rollings,  Raymond  S..  Lieut. 

Ross,  Willys  Wayne.  Sgt.  («&  3  OLC) 
Roten,  John  H.,  Lieut. 

Rowe.  Russell  W..  Lieut. 

•Rowland.  James  McDonald,  Lieut. 

Roy.  Joseph  Stanley,  Sgt.  (&.  3  OLC) 
*Ruchti,  James  F..  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 
Ruettiger,  Daniel  0.,  Sgt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Rugee,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Rushing,  Ben  H.,  Lieut.  (&  2  OLC) 


Russell,  Norman,  Lieut. 

Rutt.  Donald  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Rybarezyk,  Luke  S..  Lieut. 

Ryden,  Donald  A.,  Lieut. 

Sachs,  Morton  L.,  Lieut. 

St.  Pierre,  Arthur  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Salmon,  Walter,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Salvo.  Alberto.  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Salvo,  Samuel  J.,  Sgt. 

Sama,  Frank,  CpI. 

Sammons,  James  Nile,  Lieut.  (&  OLC) 
Sanders,  John  J..  Lieut. 

Sanny,  Max  J.,  Lieut. 

Sarles,  John  E.,  Lieut. 

Sarpolus,  Sam  T.,  Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Saunders,  Hal  A.,  Lieut. 

Schafer,  Robert  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Schapse,  Paul.  Sgt. 

Scherff,  Raymond  G.,  Lieut. 

Schippang,  Alvin  T..  S/Sgt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Schley,  Cooper  M.,  Lieut.  (&  3  OLC) 
Schmelzer,  Paul  C.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
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Camouflage,  as  the  lecturers  in  basic 
training  point  out,  is  protective  con¬ 
cealment,  and  its  practice  and  theory  in  a 
theatre  of  war  depends  on  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  horse  sense.  The  whole 
idea  is  to  make  it  hard  for  the  enemy  to 
see  you,  and  to  bomb  or  strafe  you.  The 
art  of  deception  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  camouflage  and  it  can  prove  of  value 
during  offensive  operations  as  well  as 
when  defensive  measures  are  necessary. 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific 
theatres  we  have  found  out  a  number  of 
things  about  camouflage — what  it  can  and 
can’t  do.  For  example,  it  was  noted  that 
for  a  while  artificial  concealment  wasn’t 
used  to  any  extent  by  AAF  personnel, 
and,  too,  that  many  men  were  indifferent 
to  all  kinds  of  concealment,  natural  or 
hand-made.  Quite  a  few  of  these  diffident 
characters  are  now  dead  or  in  hospitals. 

Some  of  this  indifference  toward  ca¬ 
mouflage  may  have  resulted  from  the  un¬ 
controlled  enthusiasm  of  the  men  who 
first  expounded  the  art  of  hiding  objects 
from  the  enemy.  A  few  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  these  men  led  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  could  make  things  invisible: 
a  few  dabs  of  paint  here,  a  fishnet  waved 
around  a  few  times  and  buildings,  air¬ 
planes  and  mechanics  would  be  whisked 
from  view.  Just  like  that. 
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Plowever,  if  a  person  will  listen  closely 
to  the  camoufleurs,  he  will  find  that  they 
don’t  expect  miracles  and  that  they  do 
have  some  ideas  which  will  keep  the  Jap 
and  Germans  from  breathing  down  our 
necks.  He  will  find,  too,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  camouflage  personnel  are  relatively 
simple  and  are  based  on  good  sense. 

The  protective  concealment  they  speak 
of  is,  actually,  self-preservation  and  de¬ 
ception.  The  idea  is  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  locate  and  bomb  con¬ 
centrations  of  airplanes,  equipment  or 
men.  There  also  is  the  important  point  of 
misleading  him  as  to  just  how  many  men 
there  are  at  an  installation,  what  planes 
are  on  the  field  and  how  much  gasoline, 
bombs  and  other  equipment  is  on  hand. 

A  GOOD  way  to  judge  how  important 
the  basic  elements  which  are  closely 
associated  with  camouflage  are  to  your 
survival  is  to  look  over  a  few  of  the 
enemy’s  mistakes.  Think  of  that  fine 
target  a  bunch  of  JU-88s  made  for  a 
squadron  of  B-26s  one  day.  The  88s  were 
lined  up  close,  almost  wingtip  to  wingtip, 
and  as  the  Marauders  laid  sticks  of  300- 
pound  bombs  among  them  there  went  a 
group  of  Germany’s  most  valuable  planes, 
caught  on  the  ground.  Think,  too,  of 
bomb  and  gasoline  dumps  going  up  in 


great  explosions,  of  hundreds  of  Japanese 
killed  by  one  strafing  mission  over  a  tent 
bivouac  area. 

Not  long  ago,  a  flight  of  P-40s,  hitting 
the  deck  all  the  way  out,  came  right  up 
on  a  battery  of  ack-ack  on  a  hill,  and 
every  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  and 
all  their  crews  were  put  out  of  action. 
This  attack  wasn't  just  a  piece  of  good 
luck.  It  came  about  this  way:  A  photo 
reconnaissance  plane  had  run  a  strip  over 
that  part  of  the  island,  looking  for  such 
defenses.  The  battery  showed  up  bright 
and  clear  because  the  gun  crews  had  been 
lazy  and  had  liked  to  take  short  cuts. 
There  were  three  well-marked  trails  up 
the  hill,  pointing  straight  to  the  positions. 
Besides,  the  crews  had  been  careless  about 
tramping  around  the  guns,  and  white 
patches  showed  in  the  photo  just  where 
the  AA  guns  were  located. 

With  all  those  markings,  it  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  job  for  the  P-40s  to  head  right 
for  the  battery  and  knock  it  out.  The 
Jap  gunners  are  dead  because  they  were 
indifferent  about  some  of  the  first  rules  of 
protective  concealment. 

When  the  enemy  bombs  you,  he  is  after 
three  things:  planes,  other  equipment  and 
personnel.  One  way  to  cross  him  up  is 
to  scatter  everything  over  the  landscape. 
It  may  be  a  bit  inconvenient,  having  55- 
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There  was  a  definite  lack  of  camouflage  discipline  at  this  airfield  in  bivouac  and  note  especially  the  telling  trails.  Good  dispersal  of  the 
North  Africa.  Notice  the  scarred  areas  around  the  B-I7s  and  tent  bombers  minimizes  the  probable  damage  in  the  event  of  an  air  attack. 


gallon  drums  of  gasoline  placed  yards 
apart  over  a  large  area,  but  it  is  better 
than  having  all  your  gasoline  go  up  with 
one  bomb  hit.  If  reasonable  dispersion 
has  been  carried  out  at  a  forward  base,  it 
will  be  tough  for  the  enemy  to  knock  the 
fields  out  of  action.  And  then  if  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  with  tents  and 
shelters  in  the  bivouac,  an  enemy  is  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  doing  much  anti¬ 
personnel  work  with  his  machine  guns. 

AX^hen  you  move  into  a  new  field,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  look  around  a  little  and 
pick  out  a  spot  where  you  can  dig  in  or 
be  covered  so  that  a  Jap  or  a  German 
can't  see  you  from  a  couple  of  miles  away. 
This  sounds  a  little  easy,  but  it  takes  time 
and  careful  planning  to  do  it  right — and 
it’s  the  job  of  everyone  in  the  new  area. 

Artificial  cover  is  helpful,  but  it  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  work  to  put  up  fishnets, 
garnish  them  properly  and,  as  the  months 
go  by,  change  the  garnishing  to  fit  the 
seasons — green  for  spring  and  summer, 
brown  for  fall  and  winter.  For  similar 
reasons,  large  scale  airfield  camouflage  is 
even  more  difficult  to  do.  So  if  possible, 
seek  areas  where  there  is  natural  cover 
and  save  all  the  trees  and  local  garnish 
you  can. 

Airplanes  and  equipment  hidden  among 
trees  are  almost  impossible  to  see  from  the 
air,  and  if  care  is  taken  they  will  not  show 
up  on  a  photographic  plate. 

Another  good  rule  after  a  bivouac  has 
been  set  up  is  to  avoid  cutting  too  many 
trails  and  roads  which  can  be  seen  from 


above.  Sometimes  it  isn’t  easy  to  find 
localities  with  good  natural  shelter,  and 
in  those  places  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  cover  equipment  and  buildings 
with  garnished  nets.  The  main  idea  is  not 
so  much  to  hide  whatever  you  are  cover¬ 
ing  but  to  make  it  less  noticeable  to  a  re¬ 
connaissance  plane.  An  airplane's  shadow 
stands  out  as  clearly,  or  more  so,  than  an 
airplane.  So  reduce  the  shadow. 

While  you  can  see  through  a  garnished 
net  from  below,  it  does  a  lot  of  good  in 
absorbing  the  shadows  or  breaking  the 
lines  of  a  truck  or  plane  as  seen  from 
above.  It  is  important  when  using  a  net 
that  it  be  stretched  over  the  object,  and, 
better,  yet,  even  raised  so  it  does  not  rest 
on  the  tent  ridge,  or  truck  top,  or  the  top 


point  of  whatever  you  are  concealing.  If 
there  aren’t  enough  nets  to  go  around,  it 
is  best  to  use  them  over  tech  vans,  radio 
trucks  and  equipment  that  is  hard  to  re¬ 
place  if  destroyed. 

Use  all  existing  buildings  and  roads. 
Where  new  buildings  are  constructed,  de¬ 
sign  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  will 
appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  area.  Any 
painting  that  is  done  should  either  blend 
the  buildings  into  the  background  or  make 
them  appear  like  any  other  buildings  in 
the  vicinity.  These  basic  rules  hold  true  in 
China,  New  Guinea,  Italy  and  wherever 
else  the  AAF  is  fighting. 

This  all  sounds  pretty  fundamental, 
and  it  is.  It  might  even  mean  saving  your 
neck.  •& 


Little  or  no  natural  cover  was  available  at  this  bivouac  on  a  North  African  airfield  but  the  men 
moving  in  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  had  to  keep  living  quarters  separated  and  installa¬ 
tions  dispersed  so  that  bombers  or  strafing  planes  would  not  have  concentrated  targets. 
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An  excellent  job  of  garnishing  is  being  done  on  this  drape  job  over  an 
operations  tent  of  a  heavy  bombardment  group.  The  net  has  been  spread 
so  that  outlines  are  vague  when  seen  from  the  air  and  the  garnish  has 
been  dyed  to  blend  well  with  the  terrain.  No  telltale  shadows  are  cast. 


Replacement  engines  are  rare  and 
valuable  in  places  like  New  Guinea 
and  the  ground  men  learn  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  In  this  case,  the  engines 
have  been  well  scattered.  The 
covering  gives  concealment  and 
protection  against  weather.  This 
is  better  than  storing  the  engines 
side  by  side  in  a  small  area  where 
a  well-placed  bomb  has  a  chance 
of  destroying  the  entire  stock. 


Whoever  chose  this  spot  for  the  maintenance  area  of  a  fighter  squadron 
on  Oahu  appreciated  protective  concealment.  The  trees  offer  excellent 
cover  against  observation  from  the  air,  yet  there  is  room  enough  for  the 
mechs  to  work.  Besides  it  is  cool,  a  luxury  not  often  enjoyed  in  this  area. 


Eskimos  are  clever,  laughing  people  with  fine  respect  for  the  property 
rights  of  others — including  the  AAF.  Although  they  had  seen  hundreds 
of  planes,  the  jeep  was  something  entirely  new.  They  enjoyed  their  ride. 


This  is  the  williwaw,  Eskimo  for  "high  wind  blowing  snow."  The  squall  hit  55 
miles  an  hour  velocity  (winds  sometimes  reach  more  than  125  mph)  and  whipped 
temperature  down  to  31  below.  The  williwaw  had  blown  out  after  48  hours. 


AIR  WAR’S  TOUCH  III 


THE  HORTH  COUNTRY 


On  the  flight  from  the  States  to  Bluie  West  One  airbase  in  Greenland  scenes 
like  this  one  form  a  panorama  of  interesting  patterns,  glittering  mountains  of 
craggy  ice  afloat  on  the  dark,  dull  blue  water  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  was 
the  gliding  shadow  of  the  plane  on  an  iceberg  which  inspired  this  sketch. 


In  many  respects  Army  Air  Forces  person¬ 
nel  stationed  at  hopping-off  bases  along 
arctic  routes  of  the  Air  Transport  Command 
live  a  life  far-removed  from  active  combat, 
but  their  basic  mission  in  this  war  is  wrapped 
up  in  thousands  of  bombers,  fighters  and 
transport  planes  which  they  help  over  the 
tough  North  Atlantic  to  fighting  areas.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  visit,  Capt.  Raymond  Creek- 
more  of  AIR  FORCE  staff  made  these 
sketches  depicting  the  life  our  men  lead  on 
Labrador,  Baffinland  and  Greenland.  He 
returned  with  an  appreciation  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing 
under  most  challenging  conditions,  -ft 


Af  another  time  and  place  these  Gl  Izaak  Wal¬ 
tons  might  be  lazing  on  a  creek  bank  of  a  warm 
spring  day,  yanking  perch  to  be  fried  for  supper. 


This  combat  crew  was  holding  a  bull 
session  before  take-off  hour  at  an 
AAF  airbase  somewhere  in  Labrador. 


Armed  like  Pilgrims  going  to  church,  these  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
Greenland  are  always  mindful  of  the  enemy  and  go  prepared  to  protect  their  base  from 
air  or  sea-borne  invaders.  In  this  snow-blanketed,  wind-whipped  land  the  principal  diver¬ 
sion  is  the  post  theatre  which  takes  on  a  Klondike  aspect  with  the  big  coats,  heavy 
boots  and  abundance  of  shooting  irons.  Pop  corn  sold  at  the  PX  across  the  street. 


This  night  scene  in  Labrador  was  sketched  while  some  Flying  Fortresses  were 
tuning  up  for  their  long  hop  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  England  or  Scotland. 
Revving  motors  swirl  up  high  clouds  of  dry  snow  which  are  illuminated  by  the 
lights  of  other  planes.  Ground  crews  do  a  topnotch  job  despite  these  conditions. 
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M  ore  than  400  B-I7s  of  the  8th  Air  Force  have  been  made  to  fly  bile  repair  units)  took  to  the  field  in  1943,  equipped  with  repair 
again  by  motorized  repair  shops.  The  first  of  these  MRUs  (mo-  trailer  accompanied  by  a  2l/2-ton  truck  and,  naturally,  a  jeep. 


'F  THE  AAF 


By  Lieut,  Col.  William  B,  Droge 

Chief,  Vehicles  and  Powered  Ground  Equipment  Branch,  Air  Service  Command 


An  RAF  officer  stood  talking  with  an 
-  American  colonel  on  the  hard  run¬ 
way  apron  which  webbed  out  over  the  big 
AAF  Service  Command  depot  area  some¬ 
where  in  mid-Africa.  The  Britisher’s  eyes 
moved  rapidly  across  the  field,  first  toward 
a  huge  crane  that  was  hoisting  a  wounded 
P-40  fighter  onto  the  scrap  heap,  then  to 
a  big  six-wheeled  tanker  truck  moving  in 
to  feed  a  thirsty  Liberator.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  operation.  This  was  his  first  glimpse 
of  American  motorized  ground  units. 

"You  chaps  have  a  regular  traveling 
circus,”  he  told  the  colonel.  "By  George, 
you  have  a  pair  of  wheels  for  everything.” 

That  is  not  an  understatement.  Today 
the  Army  Air  Forces  operating  at  home 
and  abroad  have  thousands  of  specialized 
vehicles,  each  designed  for  a  special  job 
pertaining  to  the  servicing  or  maintenance 
of  our  fighting  planes.  In  all,  there  are 


more  than  300,000  motorized  units  in 
operation  and  a  like  number  on  order  in 
factories  or  en  route  to  airbases.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  trained  personnel  are  op¬ 
erating  these  mobile  units  on  all  battle- 
fronts  and  home  fields. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  that  these  vehicles  and  their  operators 
are  made  available  to  our  AAF  units  over¬ 
seas  and  in  the  continental  U.  S.  is  the 
Air  Service  Command. 

The  command  has  hauled  giant  tankers, 
truck-tractors,  bulldozers,  ambulances  and 
other  such  equipment  to  airfields  in  the 
jungles  of  New  Guinea,  the  desert  of 
Africa,  the  shell-torn  fields  of  Sicily  and 
the  almost  inaccessible  landing  strips  on 
the  Gilbert  Islands. 

By  ship  and  by  plane  our  AAF  units 
are  supplied  with  motorized  equipment 


I 

that  is  the  best  in  the  world,  the  product 
of  the  American  automotive  industry 
which  before  the  war  made  eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  motor  vehicles. 

In  China  recently  ground  crews  and  air¬ 
men  were  startled  when  they  saw  21/2 -ton 
cargo  trucks  roll  out  of  the  big  doors  of 
cargo  planes  that  had  just  landed.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  trucks  were  put  to  use 
hauling  hundreds  of  pounds  of  supplies 
to  the  field.  The  motorized  supply  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  continuous  cycle.  The  ground 
motorized  units  keep  the  airplanes  in  the 
air,  and  often  the  airplanes  bring  in  the 
fuels  and  parts  that  keep  the  ground  units 
operating. 

These  ground  units  have  saved  the  day  I 
on  many  occasions.  In  North  Africa,  for 
instance,  when  the  advances  and  with-  1 
drawals  were  quite  frequent,  when  small 
forces  fought  each  other  for  mere  spots  of 


From  cover  this  refueling  truck  services  the  more  active  vehicles  in 
an  airbase  area  in  India.  Here  a  weapons  carrier  takes  on  gasoline. 
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Th  is  land  freighter  is  a  4-5  ton  tractor  attached  to  a  low-bed  trailer. 
The  machine  is  called  a  tractor  because  it  is  a  prime  source  of  power. 


ground  that  helped  to  decide  the  final  vic¬ 
tory,  there  was  one  case  when  a  2^ -ton 
cargo  truck  saved  thousands  of  pounds  of 
AAF  bombs  and  ammunition.  The  "am¬ 
mo,”  on  flat  cars,  had  just  been  moved  in, 
and  the  locomotive  had  chugged  off  to 
another  job.  Suddenly  the  enemy  was  re¬ 
inforced,  and  it  became  necessary  for  our 
forces  to  withdraw.  Our  men  didn’t  want 
to  destroy  the  ammunition  because  it  was 
too  hard  to  get.  Nor  did  they  want  the 
enemy  to  get  it.  Some  quick-witted  ser¬ 
geant  solved  the  problem:  He  put  the 
cargo  truck  on  the  tracks  and  pushed  the 
flat  cars  out  of  the  danger  zone,  thus  saving 
their  precious  contents  for  use  later  in 
blasting  the  enemy  out  of  its  position. 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific  theatre  our 
forces  had  established  a  landing  strip  on 
one  of  the  small  islands,  but  the  Japs  kept 
away  our  supply  boats  and  our  forces  had 
all  they  could  do  to  cut  their  strip  out  of 
the  jungle  so  planes  could  fly  in.  When 
the  planes  did  come,  float  drums  of  gaso¬ 
line  had  to  be  floated  ashore  at  night  on 
the  other  end  of  the  island  and  men  had 
to  carry  them  several  miles  through  the 
jungle.  That  is,  they  did  until  motorized 
vehicles  were  brought  in  to  cut  a  road¬ 
way  and  haul  the  fuel  to  our  planes. 

The  colonel  in  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  said  that  his  men  were  so  glad  to  get 
the  motorized  units  that  one  sergeant 
waved  his  .45  and  shouted  to  the  group: 
."Shoot  anyone  that  doesn’t  treat  these 
trucks  like  he  would  the  Old  Man’s  car.” 

"And,”  the  colonel  added,  "I  believe 
he  would  have  done  it.” 

That’s  how  important  the  motorized 
ground  equipment  is  to  the  men  who  are 
utilizing  it  on  our  fighting  fronts.  They 
keep  the  ships  ready  for  offensive  thrusts 
or  for  defensive  action  because  they  have 
ground  vehicles  with  which  to  do  the  job. 
In  a  sense,  these  ground-bound  trucks, 
trailers,  tractors  and  all  the  others  are  the 
life  lines  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Con¬ 
sider  that  for  every  B-17  or  B-24  approxi¬ 


mately  seven  ground  vehicles  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  big  ship  serviced  and  in  the 
air.  For  every  medium  bomber  there  must 
be  five.  Every  pursuit  ship  needs  at  Ifeast 
four.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  job  of 
keeping  ground  units  mobile. 

Most  of  the  vehicles  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  AAF,  such  as  crash  trucks,  mobile 
work  shops,  fuel  and  oil  servicing  trucks 
are  designed  and  developed  by  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Materiel  Command  at  Wright 
Field.  When  they  approve  new  equipment 
for  specific  jobs,  the  ASC  distributes  it. 

Seven  ground  vehicles  are 
needed  to  keep  one  heavy 
bomber  serviced  and  in 
the  air.  The  Air  Service 
Command  has  more  than 
300,000  motorized  units  at 
home  airfields  and  in  the 
battle  areas;  thousands 
more  are  on  the  way. 


Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the 
AAF  motorized  units  is  the  tug,  which 
looks  somewhat  like  a  farm  tractor  minus 
treads  and  takes  over  the  job  of  moving 
the  airplane  between  hangar  and  flying 
field.  The  name  "tug”  comes  natural  since 
this  vehicle  does  a  similar  job  to  that  of 
the  small  tugboats  when  they  move  the 
big  liners  to  and  fro  in  a  harbor.  Special 
tow  roads  have  been  developed  which 
allow  great  maneuverability  for  the  tug  in 
pulling  airplanes  around  the  field. 

A  larger  version  of  the  tug  is  the  cletrac 
which  is  essentially  the  nursemaid  for  the 
cargo  plane  or  the  bomber.  It  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  machine  and  service  station  for 


it  has  an  energizer  which  can  be  used  in 
starting  the  plane’s  engines.  It  is  also 
equipped  with  air  compressors  which  will 
inflate  tires. 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific  this  air  com¬ 
pressor  was  used  to  put  compressed  air 
into  the  torpedoes  which  our  planes  used 
against  the  Jap  armada  in  the  Bismarck 
Sea  victory.  Primarily,  however,  the  cle¬ 
trac  serves  to  start  planes,  run  blowers  to 
dean  the  ship’s  engines  and  do  other  jobs 
which  require  power  on  the  ground.  In 
effect,  it  is  “ground  power”  for  the  bomb¬ 
er  or  transport,  which  obviates  the  need 
to  run  the  plane’s  engines. 

Cletracs  were  indispensable  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  desert.  These  power  units  started  air¬ 
plane  engines  when  dust  had  nearly 
ruined  their  individual  starter  mechan¬ 
isms.  They  also  proved  easier  to  operate 
than  tugs  in  the  soft  sands  when  planes 
were  forced  down.  Frequently  they  made 
their  way  over  dunes  and  hills  to  haul  dis¬ 
tressed  planes  back  to  their  bases.  In 
Sicily  cletracs  equipped  with  scrapers 
helped  ASC  personnel  to  clear  Axis- 
shelled  runways  so  our  transports  and 
bombers  could  land  with  a  greater  degree 
of  safety.  They  proved  ideal  for  the  job. 

Criss-crossing  this  country  and  many 
overseas  areas  are  the  AAF’s  own  truck- 
trailers.  These  units  haul  aircraft  engines 
and  wing  assemblies.  Sometimes  they  take 
airplanes  or  gliders  to  factories  for  final 
assembly,  or  to  airfields  for  assignment 
to  personnel  squadrons.  The  truck-trailer 
combination  is  a  five-ton  affair.  The  long 
flat-car  trailers  are  designed  to  hold  com¬ 
plete  airplane  fuselages  or  wing  sections, 
and,  together,  flat-car  and  tractor  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  motorized  units  used  by 
the  AAF  today,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wreckers.  An  unusual  feature  about  the 
truck-trailers  is  that  these  units  are  so  de¬ 
signed  that  a  trailer  can  carry  two  of  its 
own  tractors  —  an  astounding  test  of 
weight  carrying  capacity,  but  highly  useful 


The  tug  is  similar  to  a  farm  tractor  an< 
that  of  harbor  tugboats.  It  tows  airp 


1  performs  a  work  comparable  to 
lanes  between  hangar  and  field. 


The  AAF  C-2  wrecker  is  used  for  : 
usual  operational  mishaps  occur 


alvage  operations,  and  wherever  the 
the  tractor-crane  is  on  the  scene. 
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in  solving  transportation  problems.  The 
tough,  rugged  fuel  trucks  of  the  AAF 
are  the  biggest,  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  There  is,  for  example,  the  big 
4,000-gallon  capacity  F-2  fuel  servicing 
truck,  a  truck-trailer  combination.  This 
unit  can  service  as  many  as  four  airplanes 
at  once.  It  is  equipped  with  four  hose 
reels,  two  in  the  rear  compartment  and 
two  in  side  compartments,  each  with  a 
fifty-foot  hose,  and  two  gasoline-driven 
fuel  pumps. 

o  ur  most  common  in-use  fuel  truck  is 
the  F-2.  With  a  commercial  four-wheel 
drive,  it  is  a  2^-ton  unit  with  a  131-inch 
wheel  base  powered  by  a  six-cylinder, 
ninety-horsepower  engine.  It  has  eight 
speeds,  six  forward  and  two  reverse.  The 
cab  of  the  tractor  unit  is  set  directly  over 
the  engine,  increasing  maneuverability 
and  vision  for  the  driver.  Overall  length 
of  the  truck  and  trailer  is  35  feet  and  the 
weight  of  the  combination  loaded  is 
20,000  pounds.  The  tractor-trailer  will 
speed  as  fast  as  45  miles  per  hour  on  the 
highway,  or  it  can  negotiate  nearly  any 
road  or  trail  in  ordinary  open  country. 

In  addition  to  the  gasoline  tanker  there 
is  also  an  oil  truck,  the  L-l,  which  was 
designed  because  of  the  inconvenience  and 
delay  resulting  from  servicing  both  oil 
and  gasoline  from  the  same  unit,  which 
previously  was  the  practice.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  L-l's  design — brought 
about  because  of  long-haul  supply  prob¬ 
lems — is  that  the  chassis  of  the  L-l  is 
interchangeable  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
that  of  the  big  F-2  fuel  truck.  The  oil 
tank  of  the  L-l  has  a  capacity  of  660 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  housed  in  three 
compartments,  the  center  one  of  100- 
gallon  capacity  being  insulated  and  having 
electric  immersion  heaters  which  keep  the 
temperature  at  110  degrees  by  thermo¬ 
static  control  regardless  of  outside  tem¬ 
peratures.  Power  is  obtained  either  from 
outside  sources  or  from  2500-watt  gen¬ 
erator  plant  installed  in  the  truck.  In 
addition  to  heating  the  tank,  the  plant 
may  also  be  used  for  operation  of  electric 
hand-tools  and  other  equipment. 


Besides  fuel,  our  bombers  and  fighters 
need  striking  power  and  that  means  bombs 
and  bullets.  To  get  bombs  into  the  bellies 
of  our  heavies  or  hook  them  to  the  wings 
of  our  fighters,  it  was  necessary  to  design 
motorized  vehicles  for  the  job.  Thus  did 
the  small  bomb  trucks  and  trailers  come 
into  being — the  M-5  bomb  trailer  and 
M-6  bomb  servicing  truck. 

The  M-5  bomb  trailer  is  a  flat,  tricycle- 
geared,  four-wheel  affair.  Its  description 
may  sound  confusing  but  its  two  forward 
wheels  are  mounted  side-by-side  to  give 
the  whole  unit  a  tricycle  effect.  This  piece 
of  equipment,  though  small,  is  well  built 
and  sturdy.  It  will  hold  at  one  time  four 
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2,000-pound  bombs,  or  two  4,000-pound¬ 
ers.  There  also  is  a  small  lift  truck  on 
which  individual  bombs  are  placed  for 
loading.  It  is  a  three-wheeled  unit,  which 
is  without  its  own  motive  power.  The 
bombs  move  from  truck  to  lift-truck  to 
bomb  bay.  The  M-6  has  its  own  power 
unit  and  hoist  for  lifting  the  heavy  bombs 
into  their  nest  racks. 

Another  vehicle  common  to  most  air¬ 
fields  is  the  AAF  C-2  wrecker,  a  giant 
six-wheeled  tractor-crane  combination.  As 
its  name  implies  the  wrecker  is  used  for 
AAF  salvage  operations.  When  planes  are 
forced  to  make  wheels-up  landings,  or 
when  they  get  almost  home  and  crash,  or 
when  the  usual  operational  mishaps  occur, 
the  C-2  wrecker  is  on  the  job.  Its  crane 
picks  them  up,  puts  them  on  a  trailer,  and 


the  wrecker  takes  them  home  for  repairs. 

Similarly  used,  except  for  larger  planes, 
is  a  thirty-ton  bomber  crane.  It  is  a  four- 
wheeled  unit  with  dual  tires  on  the  rear 
axis.  The  rear  tires  are  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  wide  and  front  tires,  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  long  boom  that  serves 
as  a  hoist  extends  almost  thirty  feet  into 
the  air.  A  Diesel  engine  which  weighs 
more  than  a  ton  furnishes  the  power  and 
operates  the  crane  which  can  pick  up  a 
B-24  as  easily  as  it  can  a  P-38. 

W herever  our  planes  fly  it  is  necessary 
that  they  have  repair  shops  for  their  in¬ 
struments  and  other  small  auxiliary  parts. 
For  this  purpose  the  AAF  has  designed  a 
portable  instrument  repair  unit.  It  is  a 
machine  shop  on  wheels.  Outwardly  it 
looks  like  a  large  moving  van  or  a  trailer 
on  a  freight  truck  line.  Inside  it  has  a 
lathe,  polisher,  grindstone,  drill  and  other 
machines  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
aircraft  parts  and  instruments.  Many  of 
these  mobile  mechanics’  homes  in  the 
fighting  zones  have  been  responsible  for 
keeping  our  planes  in  the  air  when  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  grounded. 

In  listing  the  many  items  of  motorized 
equipment  used  by  the  AAF  the  ordinary 
field  service  truck  must  be  mentioned.  It 
is  a  troop  carrier,  a  mobile  mess  kitchen, 
a  dump  truck  or  a  cargo  carrier.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  the  special  Army  buses  de¬ 
signed  for  transporting  workers  to  and 
from  the  continental  airfields,  the  small 
pilot  wagons  and  modified  jeeps  which 
transport  plane  crews  to  the  operations 
offices.  These  have  come  in  especially  i 
handy  in  foreign  fields  where  the  distance 
to  the  headquarters  from  the  runway  is 
sometimes  more  than  three  miles. 

Although  it  doesn't  have  its  own  motor 
and,  therefore,  cannot  qualify  as  a  motor¬ 
ized  unit,  the  bicycle  also  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  AAF  ground-moti¬ 
vation  program.  It,  too,  has  been  rede¬ 
igned.  The  AAF  has  introduced  a  folding 
bike  which  fits  inside  a  common  cargo 
plane.  Latest  reports  show  that  almost 
every  transport  going  overseas  is  equipped 
with  one  or  more  of  them.  ■& 
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MAIL  GETS  ACTION 
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haven’t  received  my  allotment 
check,”  writes  the  mother  of  an  AAF 
enlisted  man  overseas. 

"Three  months  ago  my  wife  entered 
the  hospital  and  I  haven't  heard  from  her 
since,”  writes  a  sergeant  in  India. 

"Our  boy  was  lost  in  Italy.  How  can 
we  obtain  his  personal  effects?”  ask  a 
pilot’s  parents. 

"I’m  sure  my  boy  is  overseas.  What  is 
his  APO  number?” 

"My  husband  is  missing.” 

"Where  can  I  get  a  job?.” 

"No  letters  have  come  from  my  son  in 
three  months.  Where  is  he?” 

Every  day  scores  of  dispatches  like  these 
from  AAF  men  overseas  and  the  families 
they  left  behind  are  received  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington  office  known  as  the  Personal 
Affairs  Division,  Headquarters,  AAF, 
where  a  small  group  of  volunteers — all  of 
them  wives  of  AAF  officers — give  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  inquiries  involving 
allotments,  maternity  cases,  employment 
and  a  dozen  other  problems.  This  section, 
which  until  recently  was  the  Headquarters 
Section,  Air  Forces  Branch  of  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  has  handled  7,000 
cases  within  the  past  year. 

Men  stationed  from  Iceland  to  the  Fijis 
who  may  wonder  exactly  what  happens 
when  they  write  merely  to  "Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces”  concerning  matters 
purely  personal  are  assured  that  no  matter 
what  the  inquiry,  it  gets  prompt  and  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  from  one  of  75  AAF 
women  volunteers  assisting  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Arnold  in  .the  overseas  section  of  Personal 
Affairs  Division  many  hours  each  week. 

When  the  letters  arrive  at  this  section, 
they  are  recorded  and  numbered.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  consults  Mrs.  Arnold 
concerning  the  necessary  action  for  each. 
Volunteers  note  suggestions  regarding  the 
answer  or  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result 
of  each  letter  and  give  each  case  personal 
attention  until  it  is  finished.  When  the 
answers  are  prepared  they  are  -returned  to 
Mrs.  Arnold’s  desk  for  final  checking  and 
signature,  and  so  into  the  mails. 

Problems  of  family  allowances  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Office  of  Dependency  Bene¬ 
fits,  and  if  help  is  needed  by  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  assembling  any  necessary  papers 
they  are  assisted  by  volunteer  members  of 
this  section. 

If  a  new  baby  is  expected  and  the 
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soldier’s  wife,  aware  that  she  will  need 
help  with  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  writes 
to  the  Personal  Affairs  Division,  she  is 
told  of  the  emergency  maternity  and  in¬ 
fant  care  for  families  of  enlisted  men  in 
the  armed  forces.  This  program  is  being 
carried  on  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
by  State  Health  Departments,  and  the 
mother-to-be  is  given  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  director  of  maternal  and 
child  health  in  her  state  who  will  furnish 
upon  request  application  blanks  for  this 
free  care.  Layettes  made  by  volunteer 
workers  are  provided  when  needed. 

Information  is  obtained  from  the  Adju¬ 
tant  General’s  office  to  answer  queries  of 
"where  is  my  soldier  son  or  husband?” 
Each  letter  of  this  kind  is  answered  imme¬ 
diately,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  no  news 
is  generally  good  news  and  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  letters  usually  means  the  soldier 
is  being  transferred.  The  anxious  wife  or 
parent  is  told  that  the  correct  address  will 
be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  found.  It  is 
usually  not  long  before  a  "thank  you” 
note  arrives  informing  the  office  that 
letters  are  again  coming  from  the  soldier. 

Families  at  home  often  worry  because 
Insurance  Certificates  are  slow  in  coming 
and  are  grateful  for  information  obtained 
for  them  from  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  Many  write  also  to  learn  when  their 
War  Bonds  will  be  received. 


Many  women  wanting  to  contribute 
their  share  in  the  war  effort  on  the  home 
front  have  been  placed  in  jobs  in  defense 
industries  through  the  placement  branch 
of  the  Personal  Affairs  Division. 

In  some  instances  families  who  were 
self-supporting  and  needed  no  help  from 
soldier  sons  when  they  left  for  duty  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  have  later  encoun¬ 
tered  acute  financial  need  through  illness 
or  the  death  of  a  parent.  When  such  con¬ 
ditions  arise  which  entitle  them  to  receive 
family  allowances  under  the  Servicemen’s 
Dependents  Act,  application  forms  are 
sent  to  them  to  be  filled  out  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits. 

The  personal  effects  of  a  soldier  lost  in 
battle  are  most  desired  by  his  family.  If 
they  are  not  received,  the  family  is  told 
to  write  to  The  Quartermaster,  Army 
Effects  Bureau,  Kansas  City  Quartermaster 
Depot,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  family  writing  to  inquire  where  it 
can  learn  more  details  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  a  husband  or  son  is  instructed 
to  write  to  the  Chaplain  of  his  unit. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
AAF  personnel  overseas  can  -know  that 
these  officers’  wives  in  Washington — 
many  of  whom  themselves  have  been  left 
behind — are  working  daily  to  relieve  the 
many  worries  that  beset  a  soldier  or  his 
family  in  time  of  war.  -ft 


Location  and  file  number  of  cases  handled  by  women  volunteers  for  overseas 
personnel  and  their  families  are  displayed  on  a  wall  map,  being  kept  up  to 
date  by  Mrs.  O.  W.  Picher,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Grant  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sweeney. 
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WHAT’S  WRONG 
WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 


The  necessary  equipment  to  install  a  cell  properly  is  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  in  this  month’s  picture.  Installation  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  when  done  the  right  way,  yet  these  mechs 
show  some  relation  to  circus  jugglers. 

Installation  charts  make  the  procedure  easier  and  they’re 
yours  for  the  asking  from  unit  FASC5-8E2,  Fairfield  Air 
Service  Command,  Ohio.  Charts  now  ready  are:  B-24  main, 
COI-5E-1;  B-24  auxiliary,  C01-5E-2;  P-39,  COl-ll-F-1; 
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B-17  main,  CO1-20E-1;  B-17  auxiliary,  CO1-20E-2,  and 
B-25A  and  B,  COI-60G-1.  Others  will  be  available  soon. 

To  lend  a  hand  to  promote  rubber  conservation  and  com¬ 
bat  mishandling  of  fuel  cells  this  picture  was  posed  by  (left 
to  right)  Pfc.  Urban  Weber,  Sgt.  Robert  Wilson,  Pfc.  Victor 
Bender  and  Sgt.  Carl  Elmore  of  the  478th  Air  Base  Squad¬ 
ron,  Patterson  Field.  Eight  boners  in  the  photograph  are 
listed  on  Page  64.  Do  you  find  any  more? 
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Spot  Light  on  Fuel  Cells  . . . 

Constantly  harping  about  the  critical 
rubber  shortage  may  become  a  little  tire¬ 
some,  but  like  the  war  itself,  something, 
everything  has  to  be  done  to  lick  it. 

The  big  headache  in  the  rubber  conser¬ 
vation  program  is  fuel  cells.  Efforts  of 
rubber  experts  are  of  little  consequence  if 
:  men  ON  THE  LINE  continue  to  mis¬ 
handle  cells.  See  03-10J  series  TOs. 

Fuel  cell  failures,  past  and  present,  are 
caused  largely  by  faulty  and  careless  meth¬ 
ods  of  installation  and  removal.  The  worst 
pitfall  is  on  a  collapsible  type,  where  im¬ 
proper  manipulation  in  common  practice 
beats  hell  out  of  the  cell. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  on  this 
;  problem: 

Cells  Require  Proper  Inspection — When 
1  inspecting  molded  type  self-sealing  fuel 
cells  used  in  B-25s  and  P-38s  irregulari¬ 
ties  on  interior  are  often  mistaken  as 
cracks  or  splits.  Thus,  cells  are  needlessly 
returned  to  the  depot  as  faulty.  Proper 
inspection  then  reveals  this  pleated  ap¬ 
pearance  to  be  merely  sharp  folds  and 
crevices  which  are  a  result  of  manufac¬ 
turing  method  and  construction. 

If  cracks  or  splits  are  genuine  and  gaso¬ 
line  penetrates  into  sealant  layers,  the 
cells  are  unfit  and  must  be  repaired  or 
j  scrapped.  Inspection  must  be  accurate. 

On  Tightening  Fuel  Cell  Bolts — Be¬ 
ware  of  bolting  down  access  door  of  a 
fuel  cell  too  tightly;  twenty  to  thirty  inch 
pounds  is  adequate  (see  revised  TO  03- 
10J-3).  Tighten  properly  just  once.  Re¬ 
checking  is  not  recommended  because  syn¬ 
thetic  or  natural  rubber  will  fool  you. 
Tightened  access  door  bolts  after  a  short 
period  of  time  will  indicate  a  decrease  in 
inch  pounds. 

Tank  Vent  Fittings — Intensive  pressure 
on  fuel  cells  and  connections  is  caused  by 
side-slips,  steep  banks  and  dives.  Such 
maneuvers  bring  about  flexing  action  and 
may  rupture  synthetic  rubber  nipple  of 
tank  vent  fitting  (see  TO  03-10J-4)  and 
result  in  gas  fumes  filling  the  cockpit  and 
gasoline  splashing  on  electrical  equipment. 

TO  01-65B-10  must  be  complied  with! 
Failure  to  install  new  tank  vent  fittings 
may  cause  cell  to  become  inoperative,  en¬ 
danger  pilot  and  plane  and  cost  many 
hours  of  labor. 

Never  Use  Knife — The  expensive  and 
wasteful  practice  of  cutting  cells  out  of 
cell  cavity  with  a  knife  is  deplorable.  New 
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cells  cost  $300.  Never  force  cells  out, 
collapse  them  to  avoid  damage. 

Crate  ivith  Care — The  correct  crating 
of  cells  requires  that  fittings  be  secured 
and  cell  does  not  sag.  Cells  should  be 
stored  and  shipped  in  original  containers 
if  possible.  Never  stack  crated  cells  so  high 
that  the  bottom  one  is  under  pressure. 

Careless  handling  of  uncrated  cells  ad¬ 
ministers  a  terrible  beating  to  them.  Do 
not  stack  uncrated  cells.  Use  individual 
spaces  and  place  them  on  the  widest  sur¬ 
face  so  they  are  supported  from  the  interior 
and  don’t  sag  under  their  own  weight. 

Fuel  cells  are  harmed  greatly  by  any 
change  from  the  original  shape,  whether 
from  warping,  bending,  twisting  or  im¬ 
proper  collapsing.  TO  03-10J-5  tells  the 
whole  story. 

Mechs  Change  Old  Wing  for  New 
Behind  the  Jap  Lines  . . . 

A  "hopelessly  damaged’’  transport 
plane,  stranded  on  an  emergency  airfield 
behind  the  Jap  lines  during  the  recurring 
pushes  from  Port  Moresby  to  Buna  and 
Gona  and  beyond,  was  put  back  into  the 
air  by  ingenious  Air  Service  Command 
mechanics — and  the  repair  job  involved 
the  shipment,  by  air  and  under  the  belly 
of  another  transport  plane,  of  a  complete 
new  wing  which  was  flown  over  New 
Guinea's  worst  mountains  and  jungles. 

The  story  begins  with  an  accident  which 
disabled  two  C-47s  at  an  advanced  airstrip 
deep  in  the  rugged  interior  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  The  field  was  actually  behind  the 
lines  of  the  Japs,  who  at  that  time  still 
held  the  coast  positions  of  Buna  and  Lae 
and  their  forces  in  the  Markham  Valley 
were  only  fourteen  hours  away. 

To  recondition  one  of  the  two  smashed 
planes,  parts  Were  stripped  from  the  other. 
The  repaired  transport  took  to  the  air  and 
was  flown  out.  But  the  other,  according 
to  official  report,  was  "damaged  beyond 
repair”  in  the  following  sections:  left 


wing,  right  wing  tip,  right  aileron  and 
right  propeller. 

Responsible  for  making  a  decision  on 
what  to  do  with  the  hulk  was  the  5th  Air 
Force  Service  Command.  Its  mechanics 
insisted  they  could  put  the  C-47  to  rights 
if  only  necessary  parts  were  brought  in. 

The  problem,  however,  was  to  get  a 
complete  wing  from  Port  Moresby  over 
the  Owen  Stanley  range  and  into  the  little 
Bena  Bena  field,  more  than  5,000  feet 
high. 

No  transport  was  large  enough  to 
stow  another  transport  wing,  but  the  re¬ 
pairmen  at  Port  Moresby  improvised  an 
external  rig  on  a  C-47  by  which  the  wing 
was  slung  under  the  belly  and  cabled  to 
the  plane’s  bulkheads.  So  that  the  open 
root  of  the  wing  would  not  set  up  impos¬ 
sibly  high  air  resistance,  it  was  faired— 
streamlined — by  means  of  a  false  frame¬ 
work  rounded  off  with  fabric  and  dope. 

A  new  aileron,  wing  tip  and  dis-assem- 
bled  propeller  were  loaded  inside  the 
transport  and  the  flight  to  Bena  Bena  was 
made  without  incident. 

But  the  work  of  the  ASC  mechs  there 
had  only  begun.  To  install  the  new  prop 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  great  bundles  of 
jungle  grass  as  a  mound  to  stand  on — a 
wilderness  substitute  for  a  crew  chief’s 
stand.  The  next  job  was  to  mount  the 
wing  without  benefit  of  a  wing  sling. 
Manpower  made  up  for  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment.  More  than  100  natives  were  drafted 
into  service.  Raising  the  wing  on  their 
backs,  they  walked  it  into  place  while 
mechanics  made  the  junction. 

The  entire  task,  which  had  the  effect 
of  adding  another  precious  transport  to 
the  none-too-large  supply  of  the  then 
struggling  5th  Air  Force,  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  four  days  after  the  wing  and 
other  parts  had  been  flown  to  the  landing 
strip  behind  the  Jap  lines. 

Hats  off  to  the  mechs,  for  another  job 
well  done,  dx 
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A  periodic  'breather'  in  New 
Zealand  does  wonders  in 
keeping  our  airmen  in  the 
South  Pacific  keen,  alert  and 
ready  for  combat. 


TIME  OUT  FOR  REST 


By  Mag.  James  E.  Crane 

Flight  Surgeon,  13th  Air  Force  Rest  Area 


That  ”3, 000-mile  look,”  a  symptom 
displayed  by  men  in  the  South  Pacific 
at  about  the  same  time  they  "feel  trees 
moving  in  on  them,”  is  being  cured  these 
days  at  rest  homes  established  in  New 
Zealand  by  the  United  States  Armed  For¬ 
ces  and  Headquarters  Service  Command. 

Wherever  possible,  a  flyer  completes  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  South  Pacific  area 
when  he  obtains  a  score  of  ten  points. 
The  points  are  computed  by  the  number 
of  hours  flown  divided  by  one  hundred, 
plus  the  number  of  missions  divided  by 
ten,  plus  the  number  of  months  in  the 
area  divided  by  three. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  for  a  man  to  fly  continuously 
until  the  total  is  reached.  Such  a  steady 
strain  and  grind  would  result  in  great 
loss  of  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  So, 
in  order  to  aid  our  men  in  working 
toward  the  two  things  they  want  most  to 
do— destroy  the  enemy  and  return  home — 
we  give  them  periodic  leaves  to  visit  a 
rest  area.  Squadrons  rotate  their  duty  and 
each  outfit  spends  nine  days  in  a  climate 
and  environment  much  different  than  the 
forward  bases.  Special  Services  of  the 
Service  Command  set  up  the  rest  areas, 
and  its  personnel  now  handle  all  the  sup¬ 
ply  facilities,  maintain  the  rest  camps  and 
attend  to  administrative  duties. 


To  iron  out  his  flying  kinks,  this  airman  ?s 
enjoying  a  vacation  in  New  Zealand.  He  has 
found  a  bicycle  at  a  rest  home  and  a  girl  at 
a  date  bureau,  and  everything  is  wonderful. 


On  arrival  at  the  airfield  at  the  start  of 
the  rest  leave,  all  personnel  check  in  with 
the  Special  Service  officer  who  billets  the 
men  and  hands  out  mimeographed  sheets 
containing  information  of  the  available 
local  facilities  such  as  restaurants,  can¬ 
teens,  dances,  theaters  and  churches. 

Enlisted  men  are  issued  any  uniforms 
they  might  need.  All  men  can  draw  par¬ 
tial  payments  from  the  Finance  Office. 
Rules  and  regulations  are  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  everything  is  made  as  simple 
and  convenient  as  possible.  The  enlisted 
men  usually  go  to  Western  Springs,  and 
the  officers  to  Kia  Ora  or  Maungakiakai. 
No  one  is  compelled  to  live  at  any  of  3 
these  places.  If  a  man  wishes  he  can  live  [! 
in  a  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Some 
men,  after  months  at  a  forward  base,  - 
simply  like  to  stand  on  the  busiest  street  ! 
corner  they  can  find  and  drink  in  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  street  cars,  autos  i 
and  passing  people. 

Most  of  the  men,  however,  prefer  the 
rest  homes  which  are  about  as  interesting  I 
a  joint  service  operation  as  can  be  found  J 
anywhere.  These  homes  were  planned  by 
the  Army  and  built  by  Navy  Seabees. 
Some  are  operated  by  Special  Services, 
with  the  Red  Cross  running  the  mess  and  ! 
providing  the  recreational  program.  Others 
are  operated  wholly  by  the  Red  Cross  j 
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with  the  assistance  of  volunteer  New  Zea¬ 
land  hostesses  in  addition  to  a  regular 
staff  furnished  by  the  Army.  A  flight  sur¬ 
geon  lives  in  each  of  the  homes. 

Western  Springs  has,  in  addition  to  the 
i  usual  recreational  facilities,  a  large  swim- 
i  ming  pool  fed  by  natural  springs,  tennis 
and  badminton  courts,  a  huge  recreation 
hall  and  a  fine  eighteen-hole  golf  course 
just  across  the  street.  Although  there  are 
acres  of  grounds  around  each  home  and 
fine  views  overlooking  a  harbor,  the  center 
of  the  town  is  only  ten  minutes  away.  A 
shuttle  service  between  the  homes  and 
the  town  is  provided. 

Complete  informality  prevails.  Break¬ 
fast  is  served  until  late  in  the  morning. 
A  man  can  sit  under  a  tree  all  day,  read¬ 
ing  and  sleeping,  or  he  can  play  three 
sets  of  tennis  before  breakfast,  eighteen 
holes  of  golf  before  lunch,  go  horseback 
riding  and  swimming  in  the  afternoon, 
and  take  in  a  dinner  dance  that  night.  He 
has  no  hours  to  keep  and  no  one  checks 
on  his  activities.  The  food  at  the  rest 
homes  is  as  good  and  abundant  as  in  any 
place  in  the  world.  Milk  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  The  icebox  is  open  for  midnight 
steaks.  As  a  result,  the  men  gain  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  pound  a  day  during  their  stay. 

The  morning  after  the  first  night  of 
leave,  the  men  report  to  the  flight  sur¬ 
geon  for  a  going-over;  their  temperature 
is  taken  and  they  are  tested  for  malaria. 

Later  they  are  interviewed  by  two  flight 
surgeons  and  a  nurse  trained  in  psychiatry. 
The  interview  is  made  as  short  as  possible. 
The  men  are  interrogated  about  their 
personal  history,  their  flying  careers  and 
are  given  a  Form  64  examination  for  fly- 

Iing.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  findings  of  the  squadron’s 
own  flight  surgeon  who  accompanies  his 
men.  Usually,  the  results  of  the  camp’s 
examinations  agree  with  the  ideas  the 
squadron  flight  surgeon  had  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  the  men.  Men  who  need  additional  rest 
get  it,  and  others  who  are  ill  or  need  close 
observation  and  building  up  are  sent  to  a 
general  hospital.  The  number  of  neuro¬ 
psychiatric  cases  is  remarkably  low. 

About  5,000  men  have  come  into  the 
area  on  rest  orders  in  the  last  year.  File 
statistics  present  the  following  picture  of 
the  "average”  AAF  flyer,  enlisted  man  or 
officer:  He  is  24  years  old,  unmarried  and 
a  high  school  graduate.  He  may  have  at¬ 
tended  college  a  few  terms.  Six  months 
in  grade,  he  has  been  away  from  the 
United  States  for  eight  months,  has  flown 
over  600  hours  in  military  aircraft  and  has 
had  about  120  hours  of  operational  flying 
from  an  advanced  base.  He  has  been  on 
21  missions,  is  in  good  physical  condition 
although  he  is  tired  and  in  need  of  rest 
and  recreation.  He  smokes  a  good  many 
cigarettes  and  drinks  moderately.  He  takes 
atabrine  regularly  to  prevent  development 
of  malaria.  He  has  lost  close  friends  and 
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Time  on  their  hands  and  they  like  it.  Away  for  a  week  from  bombing  missions,  mud  and 
mosquitoes,  three  officers  sit  happily  in  the  afternoon  sun  with  nice  company  and  slow  talk. 


has  accepted  the  fact.  He  sleeps  well  and 
his  morale  is  excellent.  If  he  is  tired  and 
suffering  from  some  combat  fatigue,  he 
recognizes  his  own  symptoms. 

The  men  pay  two  dollars  a  day  at  the 
rest  homes,  an  amount  which  actually  cov¬ 
ers  only  the  cost  of  the  raw  food.  The 
meals  are  cooked  American  style,  and 
their  reputation  has  spread  over  the  South 
Pacific.  One  gunner  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  kitchen,  inhaled  deeply  and  said, 
"They’d  make  a  fortune  if  they  could  put 
this  smell  up  in  bottles  and  sell  it.” 
Everything  possible  is  provided  for  the 
men’s  comfort,  from  individual  rooms 
painted  in  restful  shades  and  gay  drapes, 


to  the  usual  dances,  date  bureaus,  picnics 
and  all  the  other  things  for  which  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Red  Cross  are 
famous.  The  people  in  charge  have 
shown  much  ingenuity  in  getting  things 
for  the  men,  even  unearthing  a  doughnut 
machine  which  some  New  Zealander  had 
imported  years  ago  and  never  used  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It  operates  24 
hours  a  day  now. 

All  of  this  adds  up  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that,  when  the 
men  go  into  the  flight  surgeon’s  office  on 
their  last  day  of  leave  for  a  final  checkup, 
they  are  found  to  be  keen  and  alert  and 
ready  to  return  to  combat, 


And  then  there  is  the  type  who  likes  to  move  around.  These  two  officers,  with  a  very  pleasant 
companion,  have  walked  to  a  Maori  shrine  where  they  are  looking  over  some  native  carv¬ 
ings.  Others  on  leave  go  in  for  tennis,  golf,  beer  drinking,  sleeping  or  just  admiring  civilization. 


^  The  Shadowgraph  for  Recognition 

T  raining 

he  Shadowgraph  is  a  device  to  pro¬ 
ject  on  a  screen  the  shadow  of  an  air¬ 
craft  plastic  model  held  at  any  angle 
which  the  instructor  desires.  The  shadow 
thrown  by  a  model  on  a  flat  surface  gives 
a  more  realistic  representation  of  the  air¬ 
craft  in  flight  than  the  model  itself. 

Among  the  Shadowgraph's  principal 
advantages  are  simplicity  of  construction, 
realism  of  aircraft  images,  ease  with  which 
views  of  aircraft  may  be  changed  or  con¬ 
trast  made  between  types,  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  wrho  can  view  screen  at  same  time 
and  unlimited  variety  of  views  it  affords 
for  tests. 

The  screen  of  the  Shadowgraph,  which 
may  be  made  from  an  old  sheet  or  table 
cloth,  should  be  hung  much  like  a  movie 
screen  or  stretched  tightly  across  a  frame. 
Preferably  a  rod  should  be  attached  to  the 
top  and  bottom  to  keep  it  taut.  A  large 
screen  is  necessary  in  order  to  hide  the 
instructor  from  the  class  and  thus  permit 
him  to  manipulate  and  change  models 
without  "giving  away”  the  next  one  to 
the  class. 

Standard  AAF  aircraft  models,  scale 


A  Repair}  aim  Airrny  Mr  {Forces  Training  Devices 


1:72  are  used.  These  models  may  be  kept 
on  a  table  behind  the  sheet.  A  stand  or  a 
piece  of  stout  wire  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  model  for  projection.  A  number  of 
devices  may  be  used  as  the  source  for 
light.  The  SVE  projector  supplied  in  the 
AAF  Recognition  Kit  will  work  well.  An 
opaque  projector  or  a  "tin-can  spotlight” 
may  be  used.  An  old  automobile  headlight 
with  the  lens  removed  will  serve  if  it  is 
placed  inside  a  black  box  with  about  a 
three-inch  hole  cut  in  front  for  the  source 


Behind  the  screen. 


of  light.  Regardless  of  the  light  source, 
the  distance  of  the  light  behind  the  screen 
will  alter  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
light  thrown  on  the  screen.  This  distance 
should  be  adjusted  to  give  approximately 
a  three-foot  circle  of  light. 

The  room  need  not  be  completely 
darkened.  When  the  model  is  held  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  screen,  the  air¬ 
craft’s  shadow  or  silhouette  thrown  on  the 
screen  is  visible  from  the  opposite  side. 
There  will  be  some  distortion  of  the 
shadow  if  the  model  is  not  held  fairly 
centrally  in  the  patch  of  light  on  the 
screen.  A  compromise  will  have  to  be 
made  between  holding  the  models  too 
close  to  the  screen,  which  produces  a  sharp 
image  but  considerable  perspective  dis¬ 
tortion,  and  having  them  too  close  to  the 
light,  which  cuts  down  on  distortion  but 
creates  a  fuzzy  image. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  to 
students  the  exact  position  of  flight.  From 
their  side  of  the  screen  they  see  the  air¬ 
plane  as  though  they  were  looking  at  it  i 
from  the  source  of  light.  When  the  model 
is  facing  the  light  it  appears  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  the  students;  if  the  light  shines 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  model,  then 


Before  the  screen. 
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The  E-l  4  Aerial  Gunnery  Trainer. 


it  appears  as  if  seen  from  below,  and  so  on. 

An  unlimited  variety  of  tests  can  be 
given  with  the  Shadowgraph.  For  simple 
tests  the  aircraft  image  may  be  moved 
slowly  across  illuminated  part  of  sheet, 
giving  an  average  of  three  seconds  ex¬ 
posure.  This  can  be  speeded  up  to  one 
second  or  even  less  for  advanced  students. 
Attempt  should  be  made  to  simulate  cor¬ 
rect  attitude  of  flight  in  the  interest  of 
realism. 

By  varying  intensity  of  light,  different 
luminosity  effects  may  be  reproduced. 
Students  should  be  kept  at  least  six  feet 
from  screen  and  not  too  near  the  sides  of 
the  room.  Combat  crew  members  must  be 
trained  to  recognize  aircraft  at  any  angle 
for  700  to  1,000  yards  range.  If  a  1:72 
scale  model  is  used  near  the  screen  in  a 
large  classroom,  this  range  is  simulated 
to  students  sitting  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  from  screen.  In  alert  rooms  or  other 
convenient  places,  points  equivalent  to 
ranges  of  400  to  1,000  yards  may  be 
marked  on  the  floor,  wall  or  ceiling. 

^  Gunnery  Trainer 

‘  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  student 
gunner  in  the  Aerial  Gunnery  Trainer 
(E-l 4,  Jam  Handy)  is  that  he  "gets  the 
gong”  instead  of  hot  lead  if  he  misses 
the  attacking  enemy  plane.  This  device  is 
designed  to  teach  all  phases  of  aerial  flexi¬ 
ble  gunnery,  without  any  hazard,  by 
allowing  student  gunners  to  shoot  at  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  attacking  aircraft  in  accu- 
j  rately  simulated  combat. 

The  gunner  sits  behind  a  mock-up  .50 
caliber  machine  gun,  or  in  a  mock-up 
j  turret,  facing  a  screen  upon  which  are 
projected  motion  pictures  of  attacking  air- 


the  gunner  recognizes  it,  estimates  its 
|  range  and  opens  fire  exactly  as  he  would 
do  in  combat.  If  the  target  plane  is  within 
range,  the  gunner  hears  the  sound  of  his 


own  guns;  if  it  is  out  of  range,  he  hears 
a  loud  gong  or  siren.  In  addition,  the 
sound  of  the  engine  of  his  own  plane  is 
present  if  desired  for  realism. 

Two  1 6  mm  sound  movie  projectors 
are  used  in  this  device.  One  throws  on 
the  7  by  9-foot  screen  the  picture  of  sky¬ 
scape,  groundscape,  attacking  fighter  and 
a  portion  of  the  defending  bomber  to  per¬ 
mit  orientation.  The  other  projects  a  ring 
sight  which  shows  continuously  through¬ 
out  an  attack  the  correct  point  of  aim. 

A  reflector  sight  with  a  101  mm  di¬ 
ameter  is  mounted  on  the  gun.  A  gun 
light  mounted  in  the  barrel  of  the  dummy 
machine  gun  shows  the  student  and  in¬ 
structor  where  the  gun  is  pointed.  An 
automatic  timer  for  amunition  is  provided. 

The  gun  or  turret  is  placed  so  that 
the  sight  is  10  feet  from  the  screen.  This 
view  gives  the  gunner  a  coverage  of  40 
degrees  vertical  and  52  degrees  horizon¬ 
tal.  The  projectors  are  15  feet  from  the 


screen  mounted  on  a  locally  constructed 
stand  to  project  the  pictures  over  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  head.  Observers  or  students  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn  can  be  seated  beside  the 
projectors. 

All  films  issued  for  use  with  this  device 
have  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care 
and  are  based  upon  exact  mathematical 
calculations.  The  points  of  aim  for  each 
attack  have  been  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  ballistic  tables  and  other  ap¬ 
proved  mathematical  data.  Films  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  each  trainer. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films 
and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  materials, 
training  devices  and  training  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division, 
Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  upon  request  through  channels.  AAF 
Regulation  No.  50-19  explains  fully  the  functions 
of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 


MTAD,  illustrates  a  secondary  use  of  the  posters — to  impress  per- 
lel  in  this  country  that  "this  is  our  war,  too."  At  either  end  of  the 


display  are  maps  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  The  portfolios  may 
be  obtained  by  eligible  military  units  through  AGO  sub-depots. 
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of  light.  Regardless  of  the  light  source, 
the  distance  of  the  light  behind  the  screen 
will  alter  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
light  thrown  on  the  screen.  This  distance 
should  be  adjusted  to  give  approximately 
a  three-foot  circle  of  light. 

The  room  need  not  be  completely 
darkened.  When  the  model  is  held  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  screen,  the  air¬ 
craft's  shadow'  or  silhouette  thrown  on  the 
screen  is  visible  from  the  opposite  side. 
There  will  be  some  distortion  of  the 
shadow  if  the  model  is  not  held  fairly 
centrally  in  the  patch  of  light  on  the 
screen.  A  compromise  will  have  to  be 
made  between  holding  the  models  too 
close  to  the  screen,  which  produces  a  sharp 
image  but  considerable  perspective  dis¬ 
tortion,  and  having  them  too  close  to  the 
light,  which  cuts  down  on  distortion  but 
creates  a  fuzzy  image. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  to 
students  the  exact  position  of  flight.  From 
their  side  of  the  screen  they  see  the  air¬ 
plane  as  though  they  were  looking  at  it 
from  the  source  of  light.  When  the  model 
is  facing  the  light  it  appears  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  the  students;  if  the  light  shines 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  model,  then 


it  appears  as  if  seen  from  below,  and  so  on. 

An  unlimited  variety  of  tests  can  be 
given  with  the  Shadowgraph.  For  simple 
tests  the  aircraft  image  may  be  moved 
slowly  across  illuminated  part  of  sheet, 
giving  an  average  of  three  seconds  ex¬ 
posure.  This  can  be  speeded  up  to  one 
second  or  even  less  for  advanced  students. 
Attempt  should  be  made  to  simulate  cor¬ 
rect  attitude  of  flight  in  the  interest  of 
realism. 

By  varying  intensity  of  light,  different 
luminosity  effects  may  be  reproduced. 
Students  should  be  kept  at  least  six  feet 
from  screen  and  not  too  near  the  sides  of 
the  room.  Combat  crew  members  must  be 
trained  to  recognize  aircraft  at  any  angle 
for  700  to  1,000  yards  range.  If  a  1:72 
scale  model  is  used  near  the  screen  in  a 
large  classroom,  this  range  is  simulated 
to  students  sitting  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  from  screen.  In  alert  rooms  or  other 
convenient  places,  points  equivalent  to 
ranges  of  400  to  1,000  yards  may  be 
marked  on  the  floor,  wall  or  ceiling. 

^  Gunnery  Trainer 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  student 
gunner  in  the  Aerial  Gunnery  Trainer 
(E-14,  Jam  Handy)  is  that  he  "gets  the 
gong  instead  of  hot  lead  if  he  misses 
the  attacking  enemy  plane.  This  device  is 
designed  to  teach  all  phases  of  aerial  flexi¬ 
ble  gunnery,  without  any  hazard,  by 
allowing  student  gunners  to  shoot  at  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  attacking  aircraft  in  accu¬ 
rately  simulated  combat. 

The  gunner  sits  behind  a  mock-up  .50 
caliber  machine  gun,  or  in  a  mock-up 
turret,  facing  a  screen  upon  which  are 
projected  motion  pictures  of  attacking  air¬ 
craft.  When  an  attacking  plane  appears, 
Ihe  gunner  recognizes  it,  estimates  its 
range  and  opens  fire  exactly  as  he  would 
do  in  combat.  If  the  target  plane  is  within 
range,  the  gunner  hears  the  sound  of  his 


►  The  Shadowgraph  for  Recognition 
T  raining 

The  Shadowgraph  is  a  device  to  pro¬ 
ject  on  a  screen  the  shadow  of  an  air¬ 
craft  plastic  model  held  at  any  angle 
w'hich  the  instructor  desires.  The  shadow 
thrown  by  a  model  on  a  flat  surface  gives 
a  more  realistic  representation  of  the  air¬ 
craft  in  flight  than  the  model  itself. 

Among  the  Shadowgraph's  principal 
advantages  are  simplicity  of  construction, 
realism  of  aircraft  images,  ease  with  which 
views  of  aircraft  may  be  changed  or  con¬ 
trast  made  between  types,  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  can  view  screen  at  same  time 
and  unlimited  variety  of  views  it  affords 
for  tests. 

The  screen  of  the  Shadowgraph,  which 
may  be  made  from  an  old  sheet  or  table 
cloth,  should  be  hung  much  like  a  movie 
screen  or  stretched  tightly  across  a  frame. 
Preferably  a  rod  should  be  attached  to  the 
top  and  bottom  to  keep  it  taut.  A  large 
screen  is  necessary  in  order  to  hide  the 
instructor  from  the  class  and  thus  permit 
him  to  manipulate  and  change  models 
without  "giving  away”  the  next  one  to 
the  class. 

Standard  AAF  aircraft  models,  scale 


The  E-14  Aerial  Gunnery  Trainer. 


own  guns ;  if  it  is  out  of  range,  he  hears 
a  loud  gong  or  siren.  In  addition,  the 
sound  of  the  engine  of  his  own  plane  is 
present  if  desired  for  realism. 

Two  16  mm  sound  movie  projectors 
are  used  in  this  device.  One  throws  on 
the  7  by  9-foot  screen  the  picture  of  sky¬ 
scape,  groundscape,  attacking  fighter  and 
a  portion  of  the  defending  bomber  to  per¬ 
mit  orientation.  The  other  projects  a  ring 
sight  which  shows  continuously  through¬ 
out  an  attack  the  correct  point  of  aim. 

A  reflector  sight  with  a  101  mm  di¬ 
ameter  is  mounted  on  the  gun.  A  gun 
light  mounted  in  the  barrel  of  the  dummy 
machine  gun  shows  the  student  and  in¬ 
structor  where  the  gun  is  pointed.  An 
automatic  timer  for  amunition  is  provided. 

The  gun  or  turret  is  placed  so  that 
the  sight  is  10  feet  from  the  screen.  This 
view  gives  the  gunner  a  coverage  of  40 
degrees  vertical  and  52  degrees  horizon¬ 
tal.  The  projectors  are  15  feet  from  the 


screen  mounted  on  a  locally  constructed 
stand  to  project  the  pictures  over  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  head.  Observers  or  students  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn  can  be  seated  beside  the 
projectors. 

All  films  issued  for  use  with  this  device 
have  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care 
and  are  based  upon  exact  mathematical 
calculations.  The  points  of  aim  for  each 
attack  have  been  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  ballistic  tables  and  other  ap¬ 
proved  mathematical  data.  Films  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  each  trainer.  ■& 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films 
and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  materials, 
training  devices  and  training  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division, 
Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  upon  request  through  channels.  AAF 
Regulation  No.  50-19  explains  fully  the  functions 
of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 


A  Report  on  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Devices 


1:72  are  used.  These  models  may  be  kept 
on  a  table  behind  the  sheet.  A  stand  or  a 
piece  of  stout  wire  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  model  for  projection.  A  number  of 
devices  may  be  used  as  the  source  for 
light.  The  SVE  projector  supplied  in  the 
AAF  Recognition  Kit  will  work  well.  An 
opaque  projector  or  a  "tin-can  spotlight” 
may  be  used.  An  old  automobile  headlight 
with  the  lens  removed  will  serve  if  it  is 
placed  inside  a  black  box  with  about  a 
three-inch  hole  cut  in  front  for  the  source 


Behind  the  screen. 
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Before  the  screen. 
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AEi  FROM  THE  SKIES 
FOR  THE  YUGOSLAVS 


Since  the  capture  of  airfields  at  Foggia,  AAF  planes 
have  hopped  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  repeated 
strikes  against  enemy  positions  in  the  Balkans.  Some 
of  the  most  telling  blows  have  been  directed  at 
German  troop  concentrations,  transportation  cen¬ 
ters  and  harbors  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  and 
in  the  Yugoslav  inferior.  In  this  photo  8-25s  are 


Am  Force,  April,  1 944 


shown  peeling  off  to  bomb  enemy  forces  at  Travnik 
which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Nazis  as  a  head¬ 
quarters  for  one  of  their  divisions.  This  12th  Air 
Force  attack  aided  Yugoslav  Partisans  in  delaying 
the  German  advance  until  Marshal  Tito's  troops,  at 
nearby  Jajce,  could  withdraw.  Heavies  and  bomb¬ 
carrying  fighters  have  joined  in  the  Yugoslav  attacks.^ 


Jl 


A  Review  of  Technical  Developments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 


FLIGHT  TESTING 

the  Focke-Wulf  190 


Captured  Focke-Wulf  ! 90  fighter-bomber  is  being  put  through  the  paces 
by  Materiel  Command.  Lieut.  Col.  Barney  Estes  (right),  chief  of  fighter 
branch,  inspects  the  landing  gear.  Note  similarity  to  P-51  in  background. 


A  German  FW-190  which  was  captured  during  the  battle 
for  Naples  is  now  undergoing  tests  by  the  Materiel  Command 
at  Wright  Field,  where  the  aircraft  is  revealing  the  traits 
which  have  given  it  prestige  over  Europe. 

Lieut.  Col.  Barney  Estes,  chief  of  the  fighter  branch  of  the 
command,  took  the  plane  aloft  on  its  initial  flight  in  the  States 
and  had  this  to  say:  "It’s  no  wonder  the  boys  flying  the  ditch 
have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  Focke-Wulfs.” 

This  particular  plane  might  be  called  the  counterpart  of  our 
P-38s,  P-40s  and  A-36s.  It  carries  two  wing  tanks,  has  long 
range  and  the  standard  practice  of  the  Germans  is  to  carry  a 
bomb  in  a  rack  beneath  its  fuselage.  Although  the  range  with 
this  gas  capacity  is  not  known,  the  British  have  found  the 
droppable  tanks  scattered  all  over  England. 

The  FW-190  requires  no  mixture  control,  and  proper  fuel  to 
the  engine  is  handled  automatically.  It  does  not  have  the  usual 
hydraulic  pressure  gauge  carried  by  most  American-built 
planes  and,  like  the  B-17,  the  FW-190  uses  an  all  electrical 
system  for  its  retractable  landing  gear,  flaps  and  bomb  releases. 

The  German  fighter  is  powered  by  a  Bavarian  Motor  Works 
14-cylinder,  twin-row  radial  engine  rated  at  1,750  horsepower. 
The  ship  weighs  five  tons,  has  a  34%  foot  wing  span  (dwarfs 
the  light  ME-109)  and  is  similar  in  weight  and  size  to  the 
P-47. 

Firepower  of  the  FW-190  is  limited  principally  because  the 
weight  once  used  for  its  defensive  action  in  guns  and  bullets 
has  been  replaced  by  its  light  bomb  load.  It  has  two  20  mm 
cannon  built  into  the  wing  roots,  electrically  synchronized  to 
fire  through  the  propeller.  No  data  has  been  released  on  its 
speed  and  altitude.  Pilots  say  it  is  extremely  maneuverable. 
—  Lieut.  Laurence  B.  Krogh,  Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field. 

Air  Force,  April,  1944 


Growth  of  Aircraft  Generators 

Seven  years  ago,  the  largest  generator  used  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  was  rated  750  watts  and  the  electrical  load  it  supplied 
consisted  of  the  plane’s  radio  and  lighting.  Today,  generators 
rated  9,000  watts  are  in  use  on  our  new  combat  ships  and  the 
electrical  load  they  supply  has  grown  to  include  landing  gear 
retraction  motors,  automatic  pilot  equipment,  multiple-gun 
turrets,  heated  clothing,  windshield  wipers  and  many  other 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  development  of  aircraft  generators  has  not  been  merely 
a  matter  of  increasing  size  to  increase  electrical  output,  for  the 
consideration  of  weight  has  become  more  important  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Today’s  9,000-watt  generator,  weighing  well 
under  fifty  pounds,  represents  an  increase  in  power  of  1,100 
percent,  yet  it  is  only  25  percent  heavier  than  our  generator  of 
seven  years  ago.  This  remarkable  improvement  in  the  ratio  of 
output  to  weight  has  been  made  possible  by  a  variety  of  new 
features. 

The  materials  used  in  present  construction  permit  the  gen¬ 
erator  to  be  operated  at  higher  temperature  without  exceeding 
the  limitation  of  the  insulation  used.  This  permits  a  higher 
load  to  be  drawn  for  the  same  size  and  weight  machine.  Cool¬ 
ing  of  the  generator,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  fan  on  the  armature,  is  now  provided  by  an  air 
blast  duct  supplying  cool  air  at  the  high  pressure  due  to  the 
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forward  motion  of  the  airplane.  Again,  this  permits  a  higher 
load  current  to  be  drawn  from  the  generator  without  exceed¬ 
ing  the  allowable  temperature  limitations. 

An  important  contribution  to  generator  progress  has  been 
the  development  of  improved  voltage  regulations.  The  voltage 
regulator  varies  the  resistance  of  the  generator  shunt  field  cir¬ 
cuit  automatically,  to  maintain  a  constant  voltage  regardless  of 
changes  in  load  or  speed.  Earlier  voltage  regulators  of  the 
vibrating  contact  type  could  handle  field  currents  up  to  1  y2 
amperes.  The  present  regulators,  of  a  new  carbon-pile  type, 
can  safely  handle  field  currents  up  to  eight  or  nine  amperes. 
The  increase  in  allowable  field  current  has  made  possible  a 
considerable  reduction  in  generator  weight,  since  the  field  coils 
can  now  be  wound  with  fewer  turns  of  wire  and  the  magnetic 
field  strength  will  still  be  the  same. 

Larger  generators  have  required  a  departure  from  the  simple 
shunt  generator  construction,  and  largest  machines  today  con¬ 
tain  compensating  windings  and  interpoles,  insuring  against 
sparking  between  the  brushes  and  commutator  at  any  load  or 
speed.  This  also  helps  to  keep  down  the  temperature  within 
the  brushes  and  commutator  and  permits  a  greater  load  current 
to  be  drawn  for  the  same  size  machine. 

A  great  weight  reduction  in  our  larger  generators  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  higher  operating  speeds,  which  reduce 
the  amount  of  iron  and  copper  needed  in  the  magnetic  and 
electrical  circuits. 

But  the  problem  has  involved  more  than  merely  increasing 
electrical  capacity  and  keeping  weight  down.  Conditions  of 
operation  have  become  ever  more  severe.  Today  we  talk  of 
long-range  flights  at  30,000  feet  and  higher.  The  effect  of 
high  altitude  on  generator  brushes  was  to  produce  an  ab¬ 
normally  high  rate  of  wear  until  about  a  year  ago  when  a  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  treating  carbon  brushes  to  prevent  excessive 
wear  at  high  altitudes  was  developed  by  industrial  research 
scientists  in  collaboration  with  the  AAF  Materiel  Command  at 
Wright  Field.  The  aircraft  engines  on  which  the  generators 
are  mounted  have  become  increasingly  more  powerful  and  with 
the  higher  engine  powers  has  come  greatly  increased  vibration. 
This  has  required  careful  design  of  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  generator. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Germany  has  a  9,000-watt  generator 
weighing  less  than  fifty  pounds  since  the  largest  generator  yet 
to  be  found  on  a  German  plane  that  came  within  American 
gunsights  was  rated  3,000  watts  and  weighed  38 y2  pounds. 
Comparing  favorably  with  this  is  the  AAF  Type  0-4  generator, 
also  rated  3000  watts,  but  weighing  only  2 6]/2  pounds  and 
capable  of  delivering  its  rated  load  over  a  much  wider  speed 
range.  The  Type  0-4  generator  is  standard  equipment  on 
several  of  our  single-engined  fighters.  — -  Lieut.  Co!.  T.  B.  Holli¬ 
day,  Chief,  Electrical  Branch,  Equipment  Laboratory,  Materiel 
Command. 

Jeep  Camera- Corner 

A  simple  means  of  converting  a  jeep  into  a  camera  equip¬ 
ment  carrier  has  been  designed  by  the  Lhiited  States  Army- 
Signal  Corps  Photographic  Center,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  This  jeep 
carrier  provides  a  means  of  transporting  camera  equipment  for 
field  units  and  serves  as  a  platform  on  which  equipment  can 
be  set  up  and  operated. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  make  these  facilities  consists  of 
two  laminated  plywood  platforms  with  hooks,  clamps  and  web 
belts  attached.  The  main  platform  fits  on  the  rear  of  a  standard 
jeep  behind  the  front  seats  and  rests  on  the  wheel  wells.  A 
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This  jeep  has  been  converted  into  a  traveling  platform  for  -Reid 
photography.  Space  is  also  provided  for  carrying  camera  supplies. 


smaller  platform,  mounted  on  the  hood  just  in  front  of  the 
dashboard,  provides  a  means  for  holding  one  of  the  tripod  legs. 
Both  platforms  clamp  onto  a  jeep  without  the  use  of  tools, 
and  there  are  no  holes  drilled  nor  other  alterations  made  to 
the  vehicle.  The  complete  installation  can  be  attached  within  a 
few  minutes  and  web  belts  with  snap  catches  provide  a  flexible 
means  of  securing  equipment  cases  to  the  boards.  Equipment 
which  may  be  carried  includes  the  camera  cases,  magazine 
cases,  standard  and  baby  tripods,  batteries,  extra  film  magazines 
and  standard  crew  field  equipment  such  as  bed  rolls  and 
rations.  — ■  Col.  Roy  M.  Jones,  AAF  First  Motion  Picture  Unit, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Brake-Bleeder  for  P-47 

A  Thunderbolt  brake  which  formerly  would  have  taken 
thirty  minutes  to  three  hours  to  bleed  can  now  be  finished  in 
three  minutes  or  less  by  a  method  devised  by  Master  Sgt. 
Alfred  J.  Gouba  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  maintenance  chief  of  an 
8th  Air  Force  fighter  squadron. 

The  sergeant’s  idea  for  such  a  device  was  given  impetus 
when  a  technical  order  called  for  the  modification  of  the 
de-icer  systems  on  the  P-47s.  He  built  his  machine  from  one 
of  the  discarded  pumps.  The  small  motor  on  the  pump  is 
driven  by  an  energizer,  an  apparatus  used  to  supply  current  to 
start  airplane  engines. 

The  pump  forces  the  brake  fluid  from  an  attached  can 
through  a  hose  into  the  hydraulic  system  of  the  wheel.  The 
old  fluid  and  air  bubbles  are  forced  out  of  the  drain  in  the 
master  brake  cylinder  in  the  cockpit.  The  machines  are  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  GI  brake  bleeder,  “which  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  a  large  drum  of  fluid.  Air  pressure  in  this  drum 
is  built  up  with  a  tire  pump,  the  pressure  sending  the  fluid 
into  the  hydraulic  system.  The  machine  solves  the  problem  of 
providing  a  more  uniform  pressure  than  is  possible  with  the 
GI  outfit  and  accounts  for  a  marked  saving  in  time  during  cold 
weather  when  the  brake  fluid  is  thicker.  —  CpI.  Gerald  C.  Peter¬ 
son,  8th  Air  Force  Fighter  Station,  England. 
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The  enlisted  man  with  earphones  is  talking  to  the  man  inside  chamber  and 
observing  his  reactions  to  sub-zero  temperatures  while  operating  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun.  Thermometer  showed  forty  below  zero  when  picture  was  made. 

either  manual  or  automatic  controls  for  all  apparatus  govern¬ 
ing  the  chamber,  and  complete  control  within  the  chamber 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  operator  at  all  times.  Recording 
devices  will  record  to  one-half  percent  of  absolute  accuracy  anv 
changes  exhibited  by  the  personnel  inside,  and  often  such 
changes  will  be  recorded  by  the  graphs  before  the  person  him¬ 
self  is  aware  of  them.  —  T.  A.  Berchtold,  Materiel  Command, 
Wright  Field. 

Tin  Cans  and  Blackouts 

Two  tin  cans,  four  discarded  bolts,  a  pair  of  tin  shears  and 
a  few  daubs  of  black  paint  recently  were  combined  to  produce 
a  new  headlight  shade  now  providing  maximum  road  light  for 
jeeps  in  Britain’s  blackouts. 

Designed  by  Maj.  Robert  H.  Savage  of  Rivera,  Calif., 
ordnance  officer  at  an  8th  Air  Force  Service  Command  depot, 
the  new  gadget  takes  advantage  of  the  coincidence  that  a  num¬ 
ber  ten  can  is  the  same  size  as  a  jeep's  headlight  opening. 

Designed  to  provide  an  absolute  minimum  of  road  light, 
when  the  shade  is  installed  no  part  of  the  headlights  can  be 
seen  head-on,  although  the  driver  has  good  vision  for  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  feet.  Full  use  of  dimmers  is  permitted. 

An  experienced  maintenance  worker  can  complete  a  set  of 
shades  in  thirty  minutes,  although  Major  Savage,  working  with 
jigs  and  fixtures  has  cut  the  time  to  ten  minutes.  After  cutting 
the  can  (which  is  six  inches  in  diameter)  to  a  height  of  four 
and  a  half  inches,  ordnance  workers  use  a  templet  to  measure 
off  a  face  opening  three  inches  deep,  then  cut  away  the 
marked-off  area.  This  leaves  a  full  circular  strip  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide  around  the  bottom  of  the  can. 

The  second  can  is  reduced  to  an  inch  and  a  half  strip  which 
runs  its  full  circumference,  and  half  of  the  circular  bottom  is 
cut  out.  Holes  are  then  drilled  in  both  sections  at  points 
marked  by  the  templet.  The  smaller  section  is  fitted  inside  the 
larger  section,  hole  to  hole,  and  fastened  to  the  headlight 
opening  and  to  each  other  with  four  bolts. 

Extreme  care  is  taken  in  installing  the  shades  so  that  the  top 
and  bottom  sections  form  a  horizontal  plane,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  a  direct  view  of  the  headlights.  The  shade  fronts  are  then 
blackened  and  the  jeep  is  ready  for  the  blackest  blackout. 
—  Public  Relations  Section,  Service  Command  Depot  in  England. 


The  World  in  a  Room 

A  room  which  will  manufacture  any  kind  of  weather  from 
Arctic  cold  to  desert  sandstorms  will  soon  be  in  full  operation 
at  Materiel  Command  headquarters,  Wright  Field.  So  versa¬ 
tile  is  this  all-weather  chamber  that  Army  equipment  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  climatic  conditions  anywhere  in  the  world  can 
be  tested  there.  The  chamber  will  produce  temperatures  60 
degrees  below  zero,  and  150  degrees  above.  In  between  it  will 
reproduce  hailstorms,  rainstorms,  sandstorms,  sleet,  fog  and 
jungle  humidity.  It  can  even  be  converted  into  a  foot-deep 
pond  for  testing  life-rafts  and  water  emergency  equipment. 

Two  blowers  furnish  wind  velocity  to  match  that  of  any 
habitable  area  of  the  earth,  and  these  will  be  used  to  enable 
engineers  to  study  the  reaction  of  equipment  when  operating 
under  severe  wind  conditions.  Showerheads  on  the  walls  per¬ 
mit  engineers  to  create  rainstorms  with  drenching  realism,  and 
the  temperature,  of  course,  can  be  accurately  regulated.  If 
something  stormier  is  desired  the  blower  is  turned  up  and  the 
room  is  swept  by  a  full  gale.  Swirling  sandstorms  can  be  made 
by  simply  opening  a  hopper  and  dumping  imported  desert 
sand  into  the  windstream.  Heat  is  provided  by  several  bat¬ 
teries  of  sun  lamps. 

Humidity  can  be  created  and  controlled  to  any  degree,  such 
conditions  simulated  by  means  of  an  electrically  heated  humidi¬ 
fier  and  controlled  air  pressure.  Fog  can  be  produced  by  water 
spurted  through  specially  made  nozzles  across  the  roof  of  the 
chamber.  Two-way  communication  allows  persons  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  tests  to  maintain  constant  contact  with  an  observer. 


Blizzards  rage  and  storm  winds  blow  in  the  all-weather  chamber  of  the 
Aero-Medical  Laboratory  at  Materiel  Command  headquarters.  Testing 
life  rafts  is  one  of  many  uses  made  of  this  storm  center  at  Wright  Field. 

In  cases  where  a  subject  is  forced  to  remain  inactive  for  long 
periods  in  the  room,  a  music  recording  device  is  hooked  up  to 
provide  entertainment. 

For  converting  the  chamber  into  a  lagoon,  a  special  rubber¬ 
ized  lining  has  been  built  for  the  floor.  With  this  lining  in 
place  the  room  can  be  flooded  with  one  foot  of  water  for 
making  life-raft  and  related  tests. 

Refrigeration  machinery  for  producing  Arctic  conditions 
consists  of  two  individual  compressors,  although  one  will  whip 
up  enough  cold  for  ordinary  tests.  Both  are  employed  to  hit 
the  low  of  sixty  below  zero.  Defrosting  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Elaborate  instrument  panels  will  permit  operators  to  use 
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Informal  discussions  on  military  tactics  spring  up  at  will  in  the  Convalescent  Training  Program. 
Arguments  are  always  lively,  often  heated,  as  SI  strategists  hold  forth  on  air  power,  or  when 
we'll  lick  Japan.  In  this  case,  tanks  are  under  heavy  verbal  fire  at  Hondo  Army  Air  Field,  Texas. 


LEARN  WHILE  YOU  HEAL 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

ing  general  medical  officers,  surgical, 
orthopedic  and  psychiatric  specialists  who 
keep  careful  tab  on  the  clinical  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  men.  Equally  careful  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  vocational  side  of 
the  picture  by  a  trained  staff  who  give 
instruction  in  the  AAF’s  synthetic  train¬ 
ing  devices. 

These  convalescent  centers  have  this 
objective:  To  return  as  many  men  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  previous  AAF  assignment, 
or  to  some  other  assignment  in  the  Air 
Forces.  Should  this  be  either  impossible 
or  impracticable,  each  center  has  a  staff 
of  qualified  specialists  who  provide  transi¬ 
tional  vocational  instruction,  job  analyses 
and  general  education  to  enable  men  to 
make  the  best  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  possible  when  they  are  discharged 
from  military  life. 

Although  the  activities  are  supervised 
and  selected  with  purpose,  there  is  a  wel¬ 
come  absence  of  regimentation.  Facilities 
for  recreation  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
locale,  but  no  bets  are  missed.  Sun-bath¬ 
ing,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  softball, 
good  ' food,  comfortable  lounges  for  re¬ 
laxation  and  reading  make  healthy  in¬ 
roads  against  operational  fatigue  and  help 
considerably  to  speed  GI  convalescence. 

Frills,  maybe,  but  there’s  a  method  in 
this  morale-building.  All  the  officers  as¬ 
sociated  with  . the  CTP  are  firm  believers 
in  the  value  of  the  extra-curricular, 
usually-overlooked  items  which  they  con¬ 
sider  of  great  therapeutic  value.  "Every¬ 
body  bothers  about  the  big  things,’’ 


Colonel  Rusk  says.  "As  a  result,  there’s 
not  enough  attention  paid  to  the  little 
ones.  Sometimes  they  are  the  things  that 
will  speed  a  patient’s  recovery  just  as 
much  as  the  right  kind  of  medicine.” 

It’s  not  all  play — as  patients  will  em¬ 
phatically  tell  you.  Whether  a  soldier  is 
hospitalized  for  a  day  or  for  three  months, 
whether  he’s  in  a  station  hospital  or  a  con¬ 
valescent  center,  he’s  constructively  work¬ 
ing  and  learning  day  after  day  in  almost 


every  spare  minute  of  his  waking  hours. 

Convalescent  education  as  developed 
and  practiced  by  the  AAF  has  already 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  adult 
education  ventures  to  come  out  of  the  wrar. 
Its  scope  is  limitless.  The  subject  range  is 
as  broad  as  the  AAF  itself,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  can  be  adapted  to  any  sized 
group  or  any  educational  level. 

Special  classes  designed  to  teach  self¬ 
protection  are  given  to  men  in  basic  train¬ 
ing  centers.  The  CTP  slogan  to  these  men 
is:  "While  you’re  flat  on  your  back  today 
you  may  learn  something  that  may  save 
your  life  at  some  future  date.”  Gas  war¬ 
fare,  camouflage,  map  reading,  Judo  and 
first-aid  are  high  on  the  list  of  "musts.” 
Classes  in  booby  traps  are  popular — and 
to  the  point. 

In  sunrooms  filled  with  odors  of  paint 
and  glue,  half  a  dozen  men  in  familiar 
grey  pajamas  and  red  robes  may  be  build¬ 
ing  model  planes  while  another  paint- 
dobbed  group  may  be  learning  techniques 
of  camouflage.  Patients  able  to  walk  to 
auditoriums  and  lecture  rooms  get  train¬ 
ing  films,  geopolitical  movies,  lectures  on 
weather,  decontamination,  land  mines, 
Arctic  and  jungle  medicine,  tips  on  the 
care  of  teeth  in  the  tropics,  what  to  do 
for  sunburned  lips  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects  that  may  not  be  stressed  in  other 
types  of  training. 

But  if  the  patients  can’t  go  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  program  is  brought  to  the  pa¬ 
tients.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  In  one  ward 
a  16  mm  movie  may  be  on  the  screen;  in 
another,  men  propped  up  in  bed  may  be 
learning  to  make  camouflage  nets  by  tying 
special  knots  in  pieces  of  string,  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  current  events  lecture  or  daily 


While  recuperating  today,  patients  may  learn  something  that  may  save  their  lives  later. 
Lessons  on  tropical  medicine,  booby  traps,  gas  protection  are  high  on  the  list  of  CTP  "musts." 


news  summary  in  still  another  ward,  or 
watching  a  group  of  wandering  patient- 
troubadours  in  action,  or  learning  150 
key  words  of  a  foreign  language  from 
phonograph  records  or  brushing  up  on 
math  and  physics. 

Where  weather  permits,  classes  are  also 
held  out  of  doors,  and  it’s  not  an  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  a  group  of  students 
studying  aircraft  recognition  beneath  palm 
trees  on  a  strip  of  Florida  sand,  in  a  sun¬ 
drenched  patio  on  a  California  desert  or 
beside  a  cool  lake  in  New  England. 
Citizens  of  Miami  Beach  presented  the 
hospital  there  with  a  number  of  small 
boats  and  instructors  have  made  the  most 
of  this  "convalescent  fleet”  and  nearby 
lagoons  to  teach  patients  life-saving 
aquatics,  how  to  handle  themselves  in 
shark-infested  or  oil-covered  waters,  or 
how  to  swim,  away  from  a  shipwreck. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  CTP,  hospital 
libraries  have  reported  a  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  technical  books. 
Hospitals  serving  technical  schools  give 
patients  a  chance  to  keep  up  with  their 
technical  skills.  Men  lose  their  code 
speed,  it  is  found,  after  a  week  without 
practice.  To  enable  students  upon  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  hospital  to  take  up  where 
they  left  off  in  their  classes,  special  code 
receiving  sets  and  sending  keys  have  been 
placed  by  the  patient’s  bedside.  For  at 
least  thirty  minutes  each  day,  wards  are 
blacked  out  and  code  is  received  from 
special  blinker  sets — simple  but  practical 
mechanisms  made  from  ice  cream  cartons. 
Gadgets  abound  in  the  CTP  and  help  to 
sugar-coat  the  teaching. 

Keynote  of  the  instruction  is  its  in¬ 
formality.  If  the  alert  CTP  officer  finds 
he  has  among  his  patients  a  chemical  war¬ 
fare  expert  or  a  former  political  science 
professor,  chances  are  that  he  will  quickly 
organize  classes  in  these  subjects  and  ask 
these  patients  to  conduct  them.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  instructors  are  con¬ 
valescent  patients,  either  men  who  have 
seen  foreign  service  or  specialists  in  civil¬ 
ian  or  military  subjects.  It’s  good  therapy 
for  the  teacher  and  a  tremendous  morale 
factor  to  the  student-patients. 

Each  hour  a  patient  spends  taking  nec¬ 
essary  physical  and  mental  instruction  is 
a  valuable  man-hour  saved.  Multiply  that 
by  the  number  of  hospitals  throughout 
the  AAF  and  the  number  of  patients  in 
each  and  you  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
part  the  CTP  is  playing. 

On  discharge  from  the  hospital,  each 
man  who  has  received  at  least  ten  hours 
of  instruction  takes  back  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  his  unit  a  certificate  of  his 
work  under  CTP,  and  it  becomes  part  of 
his  service  record. 

"The  program  has  had  a  tremendous 
soldier  reception,”  General  Grant  says. 
"Convalescents  once  did  nothing  but  lie 
in  bed  bored  stiff.  Now  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  reaction  is,  Why  didn’t  somebody 
do  this  before?’  ”  •& 
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1.  The  distance  from  Attu  to  Tokyo  is 
approximately 

a.  500  miles  c.  3.500  miles 

b.  2,000  miles  d.  950  miles 

2.  You  are  most  likely  to  find  an 
isobar 

a.  Wherever  liquor  is  sold 

b.  On  the  dashboard  of  a  B-24 

c.  In  Iceland 

d.  On  a  weather  map 

3.  The  Aegean  Sea  is  located  between 

a.  Sardinia  and  Italy 

b.  Greece  and  Turkey 

c.  Norway  and  England 

d.  Netc  Guinea  and  Australia 


The 

the 


C-87  is  a  transport  version  of 


B-24 

B-17 


B-18 

B-19 


The  Jap  aircraft  popularly  referred 
to  as  Oscar  is  a 

a.  Single  engine  fighter 

b.  Tie  in  engine  bomber 

c.  Twin  engine  fighter 

d.  Four  engine  bomber 

The  commanding  general  of  the  10th 
Air  Force  is 

a.  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Davidson 

b.  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault 

c.  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer 

d.  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan  T  wining 


IQ.  The  hygrometer  is  used  to 

a.  Determine  wind  drift 

b.  Measure  the  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere 

c.  Determine  the  temperature  of  the 
air  around  the  engine 

d.  Indicate  the  oil  pressure  in  the 
lubricating  system 

11.  From  January  1,  1939,  until  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1943,  the  AAF  trained  ap¬ 
proximately  how  many  pilots 

a.  100.000  c.  25.000 

b.  50.000  d.  150,000 

12.  The  Seafire  is 

a.  The  American  version  of  the  Spit¬ 
fire 

b.  A  weapon  devised  for  antisub¬ 
marine  activity 

c.  The  British  carrier-based  version  of 
the  Spitfire 

d.  An  American  naval  reconnaissance 
plane 

13.  Which  of  the  following  colors  are 
found  on  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  Ribbon? 

a.  Yellow  c.  Red 

b.  White  d.  Blue 

14.  The  International  radio  code  in¬ 
dicating  an  air  raid  is  in  progress  is 

a.  QQZ  c.  OOX 


b.  QQW 


d-  QQQ 


7.  if 


at 


300  mph  in- 
your  true 


8. 


..  you  are  flying 
dicated  at  20,000  feet, 
air  speed  is  between 

a.  300  and  315  mph 

b.  325  and  350  mph 

c.  400  and  415  mph 

d.  385  and  400  mph 

Truax  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

b.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

c.  Madison.  Wis. 

d.  Stockton,  Calif. 


9. 


The  island  of  Truk  is  located 

a.  South  of  New  Guinea 

b.  North  of  New  Ireland 

c.  West  of  the  Philippines 

d.  East  of  the  Gilbert  Islands 


1 5.  Whiskey  is  a  recommended  treat¬ 
ment  for  snakebite. 

a.  True  b.  False 

16.  The  MIG-3  is  a 

a.  German  tank 

b.  Navy  scout-bomber 

c.  Designation  for  an  anti-personnel 
bomb 

d.  Soviet  fighter  plane 

17.  Which  word  is  out  of  place  in  the 
following  group? 

a.  W  ewak  c.  Madang 

b.  Gasmata  d.  Buna 

18.  Mustard  gas  has  an  odor  resem¬ 
bling 

a.  Mustard  c.  Geraniutns 

b.  Garlic  d.  Hay 


19-20.  Identify  these  planes: 


N  Guadalcanal  they  are  shooting  down 
Zeros  with  a  water  gun.  Airmen  who  have 
just  arrived  in  the  combat  zone,  or  those  who 
have  been  flying  on  strikes  over  enemy  targets 
for  months,  are  introduced  to  the  gunnery  con¬ 
traptions  which  you  see  on  these  pages,  and 
given  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  practice  in 
smacking  a  Zero  model  in  the  eyes  with  a  stream 
of  water  which  is  forced  through  a  turret  nozzle 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 

The  device  was  contrived  by  Col.  Marion  D. 
Unruh,  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Bomb  Group, 
who  got  the  idea  for  the  trainer  while  watching 
a  unit  of  men  experiment  with  model  planes 
used  for  target  practice  in  Hawaii.  At  present, 
the  Guadalcanal  Gunnery  School  offers  Belly 
Turret,  Nose  Turret,  and  Top  Turret  courses, 
with  a  Master’s  Degree  cum  lauds  for  the  com¬ 
bination  curriculum. 

The  scenes  presented  here  were  taken  by  an 
AAF  Combat  Camera  Unit,  -ft 


As  the  "Zero"  streaks  by  at  a  speed  which 
has  been  compared  with  that  ol  an  ac¬ 
tual  enemy  fighter  plane  travelling  300 
mph,  its  erratic  course  simulates  the 
conditions  this  gunner  will  encounter  when 
he  battles  a  Nikajima  01  — at  which 
time  the  ammunition  will  not  be  "wet." 


This  "battle"  shot  shows  the  left  wing  of 
fhe  attacking  plane  in  the  process  oT 
being  thoroughly  demolished  by  the 
stream  of  "bullets."  An  air  compressor 
at  the  foot  of  the  gunner's  turret  forces 
pressure  through  a  hose  from  a  salvaged 
water  tank  behind  the  compressor.  The 
stream  is  thereby  forced  from  the  tank 
into  the  nozzle  on  the  turret  and  then  re¬ 
leased  when  the  practicing  gunner  presses 
the  regulation  machine  gun  firing  button. 
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Salvaged  from  a  wrecked  B-24  and  fitted  snugly  into  a 
nest  which  has  been  dug  for  it,  this  turret  has  a  nozzle 
assembly  in  place  of  .50  caliber  machine  guns.  Aside 
from  spitting  water,  however,  the  operator  could  just 
as  well  be  handling  a  back  turret  on  a  Liberator. 


After  Colonel  Unruh  had  perfected  the  operation  of 
the  top  turret  assembly,  he  installed  a  nose  turret 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  platform  in  the  background. 


Colonel  Unruh  discusses  with  Lieutenant  Musick  the  next 
water-spouting  device  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  a  flex¬ 
ible  gun  mount  for  the  training  of  waist  gunners.  Mastery 
of  all  four  techniques  should  lead  to  a  Ph.  D.  in  gunnery. 


The  newest  addition  to  the  Gunnery  School  is 
the  belly  turret  which  is  being  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  a  tall  scaffold  which  was  designed  to  provide 
gunner  with  the  firing  angle  he  will 
encounter  in  actual  aerial  combat. 


When  in  operation  this  model  Jap  aircraft  re¬ 
sembles  the  airplane  ride  concession  at  Coney 
Island — without  music  and  bagels.  The  plane, 
suspended  from  a  motor-driven  cam,  is  controlled 
to  revolve  up  and  down  in  a  complete  circle. 


Mistakes  in  'On  The  Line1 
Picture  on  Page  50 

1 .  That  can  of  sealing  paste  on  the  floor 
has  no  business  around  here.  Never  use 
it  on  rubber  surface  fittings;  it  deterio¬ 
rates  rubber  and  is  a  bad  hangover  from 
the  time  when  metal  tanks  were  used. 
You  get  better  seal  without  it  and  can 
disassemble  hose  without  breaking  it. 
Reference:  TO  03-10J-3. 

2.  fou'll  never  light  the  way  to  victory, 
friend,  with  that  unprotected  lamp.  Cor¬ 
rect  for  this  job  is  a  vapor  proof  pro¬ 
tected  lamp.  An  unprotected  lamp  is  a 
grave  fire  hazard  and  is  taboo  here  accord¬ 
ing  to  AAF  Reg.  85-6. 

3.  Also,  lamplighter,  the  screwdriver  in 
your  pocket  is  an  ill  omen  around  cells. 
DON'T  USE  IT.  The  tendency  of  mechs 
to  give  cells  an  extra  shove  (at  no  extra 
cost,  of  course)  with  the  handy  screw¬ 
driver  causes  punctures  and  needless  dam¬ 
age.  See  TO  03-10J-6. 

4.  Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  or  more 
specifically,  two-by-fours,  this  is  no  way 
to  install  a  fuel  cell!  The  right  way  is  to 
use  wedge  paddles  and  pry  lightly.  See 
TO  03-10T-5.  Fuel  cells  must  never  be 
jabbed  with  sharp  instruments  and  whip¬ 
ping  around  with  a  two-by-four  can  break 
the  innerliner.  Reference:  TO  03-1 0J-7. 

5.  Apart  from  their  separate  boners  these 
men  are  performing  a  whopper  in  unison. 
Three  or  preferably  four  men  should  in¬ 
stall  a  fuel  cell  in  a  B-25;  two  or  three 
men  hold  it  up,  another  anchors  it.  In¬ 
stallation  procedure  is  outlined  in  the  B-25 
handbook,  TO  01-60GB-2.  Also  missing 
are  guide  chains  or  wires  to  gauge  and 
facilitate  installation  of  hangar  supports. 

6.  Mighty  smooth  leather  jacket  you’re 
wearing,  bud.  It  won’t  stay  that  way  long, 
though,  if  you  wear  it  while  working 
around  an  airplane.  The  mech  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  (looking  reverently  at  the  cell)  is  just 
about  to  poke  his  two-by-four  against  the 
skin  of  the  ship,  thus  bending  the  skin, 
shearing  rivets  and  causing  possible  struc¬ 
tural  failure. 

7.  And  that  jack  in  the  back  looks  like 
another  boner  about  to  take  place.  Are 
you  men  going  to  place  the  jack  under  the 
prop  hub?  That’s  wrong.  TO  01-60GB-2 
calls  for  use  of  a  sling.  This  support  is 
necessary  because  if  a  strut  springs  a  leak 
and  collapses,  the  airplane  settles  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  strut  thereby  twisting  a 
wing  out  of  shape  so  that  the  stress  plate 
cannot  be  installed.  The  stress  plate  repre¬ 
sents  strength  of  a  wing  and  must  be  in¬ 
stalled  correctly. 

8.  Brother,  get  those  GI  shoes  off  the 
stress  plate.  You’ll  bend  it  out  of  shape. 
Incidentally,  never  leave  a  stress  plate  on 
the  ground.  It  belongs  on  the  parts  truck 
until  after  cell  is  installed. 


Answers  to  Q 

1.  (b)  2.000  miles 

2.  (d)  On  a  weather  map 

3.  (b)  Between  Greece  and  Turkey 

4.  (a)  B-24 

5.  (a)  Single  engine  fighter 

6.  (a)  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Davidson 

7.  (d)  385  and  400  giph 

8.  (c)  Madison,  Wis. 

9.  (b)  North  of  New  Ireland 

10.  (b)  Measure  the  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere 

11.  (a)  100,000 

12.  (c)  The  British  carrier-based  version 
of  the  Spitfire 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

pectation  of  spending  the  war-and-six  on  a 
Chinese  garbage  detail,  the  operator  told 
what  had  happened  and  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  at  creating  such  a  furore  over  the  arri¬ 
val  of  two  lieutenants  and  twelve  enlisted 
men.  The  general  listened,  then  laughed. 

"Funniest  thing  that  has  happened  in 
China,”  he  said. 

Song  Book 

A  rather  large  number  of  inquiries 
has  reached  us  about  the  new  AAF  song 
book,  "Air  Forces  Airs,”  particularly 
from  those  in  the  service  who  wish  to 
purchase  copies  of  the  book.  We  have 
been  told  that  Post  Exchanges  can  now 
order  the  official  song  book  on  Catalog 
Price  Agreement  Sheet  F340.  Special 
Services  officers  who  wish  to  make  the 
book  available  to  their  units  may  secure 
them  through  this  source. 

Author  DeLonge 

Lieut.  Col.  Merrill  E.  DeLonge,  whose 
article  "Camouflage  with  Horse  Sense” 
appears  on  Page  41  of  this  issue,  is  the 
author  of  the  book  "Modern  Airfield — 
Planning  and  Concealment”  published  re¬ 
cently  by  Pitman  Publishing  Company. 

Well-Named 

A  B-24  piloted  by  Lieut.  Herman  C. 
Boles  was  flying  over  Europe  with  a  full 
bomb  load  when  ice,  forming  at  the  high 
altitude,  froze  control  elements  and  put 
the  ship  into  a  dizzy  spin.  Frantic  efforts 
to  right  the  plunging  bomber  had  no  ef¬ 
fect.  The  air  speed  indicator  hit  350  mph 
and  Boles  ordered  his  crew  to  bail  out, 
but  they  were  being  tossed  about  so  vio¬ 
lently  during  the  5,000-foot  dive  that  this 
was  impossible. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  since  Boles 
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13.  Red,  White  and  Blue 

14.  (d)  QQQ 

15.  (b)  False 

16.  (d)  Soviet  fighter  plane 

17.  (b)  Gasmata.  The  others  are  located 
on  New  Guinea;  Gasmata  is  on  New 
Britain. 

18.  (b)  Garlic 

19  and  20.  The  plane  at  left  in  the  picture 
is  a  P-38;  the  other  is  a  Jap  Hamp 
or  Zero.  The  enemy  fighter  was  cap¬ 
tured  intact  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
this  photo  was  made  during  a  mock 
air  battle. 


"Roger  who?" 

— FRITZ  WILKINSON 


finally  brought  the  B-24  out  of  the  spin 
with  crew  and  bomb  load  intact.  Thus  sep¬ 
arated  from  his  formation,  Boles  found  an¬ 
other  and  joined  up  with  it  to  bomb  the 
target.  After  the  crew  members  returned 
to  base  and  told  their  story,  they  were 
congratulated.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
base  had  ever  heard  of  men  taking  such  a 
spin  on  a  loaded  bomber  and  living  to  tell 
it.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  Heaven  Can 
Wait — and  heaven  did. 

Officer  and  Gentleman 

The  New  Zealanders  operate  the  air- 
vays  communications  in  their  country,  and 
we  assign  a  liaison  officer  to  expedite  our 
affairs.  Late  one  week,  this  individual 
reached  his  office  to  find  the  higher 
ranking  Allied  officers  in  an  indignant 
state.  Some,  in  fact,  were  in  a  dudgeon. 
The  cause  of  their  distress  was  a  message 
which  had  just  come  in  from  a  Marine 
colonel  who  was  enroute.  The  message 
read:  "Contact  best  sporting  house  to  stay 
open  until  arrive  Star  Hotel  for  two  of¬ 
ficers  four  men  will  be  responsible.” 

The  AAF  man  read  the  message  and 
gulped,  but  he  stood  loyally  firm,  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  message  was  probably  code, 
and  undoubtedly  some  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  business.  In  time  the  communica¬ 
tions  officers  let  the  message  be  trans¬ 
mitted.  The  next  day  the  Marine  colonel 
came  through. 

He  explained  that  there  was  $600  in 
his  outfit’s  recreation  fund  for  a  new 
supply  of  athletic  equipment.  In  sending 
his  message,  the  colonel  had  supposed 
everyone  knew  that  sporting  houses  sell 
bats,  balls,  gloves  and  tennis  rackets. 
Knowing  that  New  Zealand  stores  are 
closed  from  noon  Saturday  to  Monday,  he 
had  merely  wanted  to  be  sure  the  best 
store  for  athletic  equipment  would  be 
open  when  he  arrived. — The  Editor.  ☆ 
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THE  MEDIUMS  ARE  ON  THE  JOB 

Our  medium  bombers  have  long  since  joined  their  "big  brothers"  in  blasting  enemy 
targets  in  war  theatres  around  the  world.  From  bases  in  England,  B-26s  are  striking 
German  airdromes  and  communications  adjacent  to  the  invasion  coast;  B-25s  and 
26s  are  running  missions  ahead  of  our  ground  forces  in  Italy;  Mitchells,  many  of  them 
with  fire  spouting  from  75s  in  their  noses,  are  pasting  the  Japs  in  Burma,  China,  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  now,  with  the  capture  of  forward  bases,  in  the  Central 
Pacific  area.  Bombing  and  strafing  operations  of  the  mediums  against  enemy  airdromes 
in  the  various  combat  theatres  have  accounted  for  the  destruction  of  Jap  and 
German  aircraft  by  the  hundreds.  This  unusual  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
cockpit  of  one  of  the  planes  in  a  B-26  formation  headed  for  targets  in  northern  Italy.  , 
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A  greatly  enlarged  illustration  of 
an  Anopheles  mosquito,  in  biting 
position.  THE  ONLY  WAY  YOU: 
CAN  CONTRACT  MALARIA  IS 
Tutancu  usd  mre 


THROUSH  HER  BITE. 

■ 


1.  Sleep  under  a  mosquito  net. 


2.  Use  your  head  net.  Keep  your  sleeves  and  trousers  rolled 
down  and  your  collar  buttoned.  Wear  protective  clothing 


3.  Use  issue  repellents  on  exposed  parts  of  your  body 


AGAINST  MALARIA 


and  on  your  clothing  where  it  is  tight. 


4.  Use  Gl  sprays  and  bombs  to  kill  mosquitoes 
wherever  possible. 


5.  Avoid  needless  exposure,  especially  at  night 
Stay  away  from  native  villages. 


TAKE  A  T  A  B  R  I  N  E  AS  PRESCRIBED 
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REPEATED  MASS  ATTACKS 
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IF  you’re  sweating  out  some  mail  in  a 
converted  Italian  palace,  a  New 
Guinea  tent  or  one  of  the  Nissen  huts  the 
AAF  maintains  here  and  there,  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  good  reason  to  grouse — but 
perhaps  not  at  the  Army  Postal  Service. 

More  than  25,000,000  pieces  of  mail 
are  being  sent  overseas  each  week.  And 
according  to  a  recent  War  Department 
statement,  fifteen  percent  of  that  mail  is 
first  incorrectly  or  insufficiently  addressed, 
a  serious,  growing  problem. 

To  eliminate  unnecessary  delay  or  loss 
of  mail,  the  War  Department  is  stressing 
that  a  complete  address  must  list:  (1) 
rank,  (2)  full  name  with  middle  initial, 
(3)  Army  serial  number,  (4)  service  or¬ 
ganization  or  unit,  (5)  APO  number  and 
(6)  the  postmaster  at  the  Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation  through  which  the  mail  is 
routed. 

You  know  all  that,  of  course,  and  the 
War  Department  is  making  every  effort  to 
tell  the  folks  back  at  home  about  it.  But 
you  can  help  by  giving  them  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  own  letters  and  reminding 
them  always  to  use  the  complete  address. 
If  the  proper  instructions  are  carried  out, 
then  those  letters  from  home  should  be 
on  hand  when  the  mail  shipment  arrives. 

30,000  Released 

When,  during  March,  some  30,000 
men  of  the  Ground  and  Service  Forces 
who  had  volunteered  for,  but  not  yet  com¬ 
menced  flying  training  were  released  by 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  returned  to 
their  original  services,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  stated  several  reasons  for  the  action. 

The  first  was  a  reduced  requirement 
for  manpower  in  the  AAF.  General 
Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  AAF  was 
approaching  complete  air  supremacy  in 
practically  every  theatre  at  a  much  faster 


THE  FRONT  COVER 

With  her  tour  of  combat  duty  at  an 
end,  the  Blue  Streak,  B-24  of  the  15th  Air 
Force,  circles  Mt.  Vesuvius  as  a  farewell 
gesture  before  heading  for  the  States. 


pace  than  the  Army  had  dared  to  hope, 
and  that  the  combat  losses  were  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  the  anticipated  percentage 
on  which  development  of  the  AAF  had 
been  based. 

The  second  reason  was  the  general 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  throughout 
the  Army.  Due  to  the  cumulative  short¬ 
ages  which  had  developed  in  the  Selective 
Service  since  last  July,  it  has  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  utilize  every  available  soldier  to 
meet  current  demands  for  pending  opera¬ 
tions.  Thus,  the  AAF  was  really  return¬ 
ing  the  favor  of  manpower  assistance  that 
was  extended  to  it  in  the  earlier  days 
when,  faced  with  the  need  to  create  the 
world’s  largest  air  force,  thousands  of 
picked  men  from  the  Ground  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Forces  were  permitted  to  volunteer 
for  AAF  service. 

In  its  statement, 
the  War  Department 
made  it  clear  that  the 
AAF  need  for  picked 
young  men  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  that  this 
transfer  did  not  im¬ 
ply  any  intention  to 
stop  training  or  the 
future  acceptance  of 
applications  from  17- 
year-old-men.  Tem¬ 
porarily,  however, 
enlistments  of  17- 
year-olds  in  the  Air 
Corps  Enlisted  Re¬ 
serve  have  been  sus¬ 
pended. 

General  Arnold,  in 
a  letter  made  public 
at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
lease,  said: 

"I  take  this  action 
with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  it  may 
bring  to  some  of  the 
men  concerned,  and 
to  them  goes  my 
heartfelt  appreciation 
for  their  proffered 
services.  Beyond  this 


feeling  is  one  of  strong  pride  in  the  com¬ 
bat  crews  now  trained,  who  by  their  ag¬ 
gressive  superiority  in  the  air  have  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  reduce  somewhat  my  training 
requirements  in  terms  of  men  needed. 

"I  am  further  gratified  that  the  AAF 
is  able  in  this  critical  manpower  period 
to  release  excellent  men,  to  serve  in  those 
branches  of  the  Army  for  which  they 
have  already  received  training.  It  is  my 
belief  that  their  presence  in  combat  will 
shortly  be  felt  by  the  enemy.” 

What's  Good  for  the  Gander 

Women's  Airforce  Service  pilots  will 
be  given  training  similar  to  that  of  AAF 
officers,  according  to  AAF  Letter  40-7, 
dated  27  March  1944.  A  training  course 
for  this  purpose  has  been  established  at 
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the  AAF  Tactical  Center,  Orlando,  Fla., 
and  the  first  class  of  fifty  students  was 
scheduled  to  begin  April  19-  Subsequent 
classes  will  enter  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  until  all  as¬ 
signed  WASPs  have  received  the  pre¬ 
scribed  training.  Each  class  will  be  in 
training  for  approximately  four  weeks. 

Quotes  from  Britabn  .  .  . 

Maj.  Samuel  L.  Davis  of  Waben, 
Mass.:  "All  I  could  think  of  at  the  time 
was  'My  God,  here  I  am  over  Berlin — 
and  can't  write  my  wife  about  it.’  ” 

Public  relations  man,  8th  Air  Force: 
"Their  majesties,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  stopped  at  this  field  today,  in¬ 
spected  both  Fortresses  and  Liberators, 
talked  with  crew  members,  discussed  fly¬ 
ing  tactics,  had  tea 
and  went  on.” 

Lieut.  Norman 
Gill  of  Lombard,  Ill., 
co-pilot  of  Missouri 
Mauler:  "Today  was 
the  13th  and  it  was 
my  13th  mission.  I 
drew  ration  kit  No. 

1 3  and  there  was  a 
No.  13  camera 
aboard.  Now  there 
are  13  flak  holes  in 
our  ship.” 

Capt.  Robert  W. 

Waltz  of  Akron, 

Ohio,  speaking  of 
Capt.  Edwin  Mc- 
Michael  of  Colonia, 

N.  J.:  "Fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  from  the  bomb 
release  line,  flak 
ripped  into  our  bom¬ 
bardier’s  forearm,  yet 
he  struggled  back  to 
his  position  in  time 
to  release  his  bombs 
on  the  target.  What 
McMichael  did  is  the 
thing  they  give 
medals  for.” 

Staff  Sgt.  J.  J.  Verbitsky  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  gunner  on  Swamp  Angel:  "Any 
flyer  who  doesn't  get  one  of  those  flak 
suits  and  use  it  is  nuts.  I  had  an  extra 
one  on  today.  I  had  a  hunch  and  put 
one  over  my  head.  A  piece  of  flak 
bounced  off  it,  knocking  me  down.” 

Lieut.  Harold  T.  Barnaby  of  Waco, 
Texas:  "I  turned  into  them  and  then 
dived  to  8,000  feet  and  hid.  I  circled  in 
broken  clouds  for  five  minutes.  Then  I 
came  out  and  they  were  waiting  for  me. 
I  ducked  back  in  the  cloud,  I  stayed  in 
the  clouds  for  another  ten  minutes,  then 
came  out.  They  were  gone  and  I  headed 
for  home.” 

To  the  Letter 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  men  in  the 
AAF  who  are  so  determined  to  carry 
out  instructions  that  they  follow  orders 


even  when  they  blow  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  From  Key  Field,  Meridian,  Miss., 
comes  this  story  of  a  new  member  of  a 
P-39  ground  crew. 

"There  are  three  things  I  want  you  to 
do  before  a  flight,”  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  explained.  "Put  a  parachute  in  the 
cockpit,  help  the  pilot  put  the  chute  on 
and  then  have  him  sign  the  Between- 
Flight  Inspection  Form.” 

On  hearing  this  simple,  however  solemn 
injunction,  the  young  crew  member  was 
duly  impressed.  That  afternoon  an  officer, 
about  to  fly  this  same  P-39,  approached 
the  plane  unnoticed  by  the  ground  crew, 
climbed  in  and  put  on  the  chute.  In  a 
flash  the  new  man  was  on  the  wing  of  the 
plane. 

"Lieutenant,  will  you  step  out  of  the 


plane?”  he  implo-ed.  "Please  step  out  of 
the  plane.”  Thinking  that  surely  the 
thing  was  booby-trapped  the  pilot  leaped 
out.  Whereupon,  the  new  man  removed 
the  chute  from  the  cockpit,  then  replaced 
it.  He  asked  the  pilot  to  crawl  back  in 
and  then  helped  him  into  the  chute.  When 
this  business  was  completed  the  GI  then 
presented  the  inspection  form  for  the 
pilot's  signature. 

After  this  confusion  it  was  to  the  pilot’s 
credit  that  he  flew  away  in  but  one  direc¬ 
tion. 

Insurance  Salesman 

Pleasant  thoughts  of  being  in  business 
for  himself  must  have  floated  through  the 
mind  of  Staff  Sgt.  Wolfe  W.  Rosenstein 
recently  when  his  total  sales  of  insurance 
for  a  day  were  $1,500,000.  Since  Rosen¬ 
stein  became  insurance  clerk  of  the  654th 


Technical  School  Squadron,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.D.)  Army  Air  Field,  less  than  a  year 
ago  he  has  sold  $50,000,000  worth  of 
policies.  For  this  he  was  recently  selected 
the  field’s  Soldier  of  the  Week. 

Parachute  Brakes 

Only  slightly  at  variance  with  crack-pot 
inventions  which  have  been  showering 
upon  aviation  for  forty  years,  the  crew  o 
a  B-24  recently  made  a  landing  at  a 
fighter  strip  at  Tarawa  by  throwing  out 
their  parachutes  to  form  enough  wind 
drag  to  stop  the  big  plane.  With  their 
brakes  destroyed  in  a  ninety-mile  battle 
with  thirty  Japanese  planes,  these  7th  Air 
Force  boys  cut  their  landing  speed  ap¬ 
proximately  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  fur¬ 
ther  aided  by  a  dragging  ball  turret,  the 
B-24  rolled  to  a  stop 
just  as  it  reached  the 
end  of  the  runwav. 

Piloted  by  Lieut. 
Charles  F.  Pratte  of 
Warren,  R.  L,  the 
plane  was  prepared 
for  the  landing  by  a  1 
pa-achute  attached  to 
each  of  the  waist  gun 
mounts  and  a  third 
one  laced  to  the 
fuselage  bracings  in 
the  tail.  Just  as  the 
wheels  touched  the 
hard  coral  surface  of 
tire  landing  strip  the 
parachutes  we-e  re¬ 
leased.  They  billowed 
out  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  and  the 
bomber  rolled  to  a 
stop. 

The  novel  arrival 
was  witnessed  by  a 
group  waiting  for  ; 
naval  officer  who  was 
scheduled  to  make 
the  first  landing  on 
the  newly  completed 
fighter  strip. 

AAF  Ahoy 

Air  Force  men  who  have  felt  the  call 
of  the  sea  will  welcome  the  news  that  the 
AAF  has  need  of  additional  men  to  op¬ 
erate  the  boats  used  in  its  world-wide 
emergency  service,  whose  mission  is  to 
locate  and  rescue  flyers  who  have  been 
forced  down  over  water. 

The  surface  craft  employed  in  this  serv-  , 
ice  range  from  the  17-foot  swamp  glider  i 
to  the  104-foot  seagoing  rescue  boat.  The  { 
craft  are  gasoline  powered,  swift,  sea-  i 
worthy  and  well  equipped  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  mission.  Crews  vary 
from  three  to  thirteen  men  and  are  com¬ 
manded  by  commissioned,  warrant  or 
noncommissioned  officers,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  boat. 

The  emergency  rescue  service  needs 
experienced  personnel  to  serve  as  masters, 
mates,  engineers,  radiomen,  medical  tech- 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT 
THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON 

*  9  March  1944 

Dear  Arnold: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  under  the  reorganization,  I  wish  to  send  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  vigorous  and  unfailing  support  that  you 
have  rendered  me.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  outstanding  job  that 
you  have  done  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
these  two  short  years.  In  this  tremendous  expansion  the  entire  Army 
has  undergone,  your  part  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  far  reach¬ 
ing  and  I  know  you  are  gratified  by  the  results  that  these  efforts  are 
reaping.  Your  flyers,  with  their  supporting  units,  are  spear-heading 
the  attacks  in  every  theater  and  their  amazing  effectiveness  is  the 
finest  tribute  I  can  imagine  to  you  and  the  members  of  your  staff. 

General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Faithfully  yours, 

Commanding  General, 

Army  Air  Forces.  (signed)  G.  C.  MARSHALL 
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nicians,  boatswains,  cooks  and  deckhands. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  tor  this 
service  have  previous  small-boat  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  with  high-speed  boats.  It 
is  essential  that  candidates  be  in  good 
physical  condition  and  it  is  desirable 
(though  not  essential)  that  they  be  under 
36  years  of  age.  Officer  applicants  must 
be'  in  the  rank  of  first  and  second  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

Accepted  applicants  will  be  sent  to  a 
training  center  in  one  of  the  southern 
states  for  twelve  weeks  of  individual  in¬ 
struction  in  their  specialty  such  as  naviga¬ 
tion,  seamanship  and  engineering,  and  an 
additional  six  weeks  of  unit  training  to 
include  boat  handling,  ship  drills,  rescue 
techniques,  combined  operations  with  air¬ 
craft  and  similar  practice.  Outstanding 
accomplishment  during  this  training  pe¬ 
riod  may  result  in  promotion  and,  upon 
completion  of  the  training,  crews  will  be 
formed,  assigned  to  ports  and  sent  to 
duty  stations. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commanding  General,  AAF,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  must 
be  forwarded  through  military  channels. 
The  following  information  should  be  in¬ 
cluded:  Request  for  transfer  to  AAF 
emergency  rescue  boat  activities;  name, 
grade  and  serial  number;  age,  height, 
weight  and  color;  education  and  general 
classification  test  score;  present  assign¬ 
ment  and  duties;  'history  of  applicant’s 
boating  and  military  experience. 

Right  Pattern,  Wrong  Field 

It  happened  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  a 
city  which  has  two  airfields  located  only 
a  few  miles  apart.  First  Lieut.  Jackson  B. 
Cox  said  he  got  the  story  second-hand, 
but  from  a  reliable  source. 

The  story  goes  that  the  pilot  of  a 
transient  B-24,  deciding  to  land  at  Good- 
fellow  Field,  called  the  tower  for  instruc¬ 
tions  and  was  told  to  come  in  on  the 
left-hand  pattern.  Since  several  other 
planes  over  the  field  were  doing  it  right- 
handed  the  B-24  pilot  checked  the  tower 
again  to  make  sure. 

The  tower  verified  "left”  so  the  B-24 
broke  the  pattern  and  came  in  as  in¬ 
structed,  landed  and  taxied  up  in  front  of 
Operations.  The  operations  officer  came 
raging  out  and  started  giving  the  pilot 
hell  for  coming  in  the  wrong  way. 

Immediately  on  the  defensive,  the  pilot 
called  the  tower  but  before  he  could  say 
anything  the  tower  man  demanded, 
"Where  are  you?” 

"Where  do  you  think  I  am?”  the  pilot 
howled  indignantly.  "Are  you  blind? 
I’m  right  in  front  of  your  damned  Opera¬ 
tions.” 

"Brother,”  came  the  answer.  "If  you’re 
sitting  on  the  ground,  you’re  not  at  Good- 
fellow  Field.”  The  B-24  pilot  wasn’t, 
either.  He  had  Goodfellow  on  the  radio 
but  had  landed  at  San  Angelo  Field. 
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Mission  Accomplished 

A  WAC  lieutenant  at  an  AAF  port  of 
embarkation  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
confronted  by  a  problem  which,  while  not 
new  to  her  species,  presented  her  with  a 
state  of  mind  that  women  have  enjoyed 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  WAC 
had  a  beau  in  Hawaii  and  another  in 
Texas  and  while  she  might  have  been 
happy  with  either,  were  t'other  dear 
charmer  away,  the  absence  of  both  young 
men  was  a  thing  hard  to  bear.  As  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  the  girl’s  prob¬ 
lem  became  the  problem  of  everyone 
around  her  and  much  advice  was  given 
and  many  predictions  were  made.  One 
day  the  man  in  Texas  seemed  to  have  the 
upper  hand,  while  a  little  later  it  appeared 
that  the  gentleman  in  Hawaii  would  cer¬ 
tainly  win. 

Recently,  however,  according  to  our 
scout,  two  lieutenants  reported  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  for  transfer  over¬ 
seas.  The  WAC  processed  them  both  on 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  she  married  the 
one  of  her  choice.  Reporting  for  work 
on  Wednesday  the  young  lady  sighed, 
"Thank  goodness  my  problem  is  solved.” 
Our  only  comment,  and  we’re  not  sure 
that  a  comment  is  required,  is  that  at 
least  all  men  involved  were  members  of 
the  AAF. 

The  WARDS  of  Hawaii 

The  Women's  Air  Raid  Defense  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
made  up  largely  of  attractive  young  wo¬ 
men  who  previously  had  done  volunteer 
air  raid  warning  work  in  the  United 
States.  Each  girl  is  bound  by  a  one  year 
Civil  Service  contract  and  her  salary  may 
range  from  the  $140  beginners’  pay  to 


With  the  WARDs  mail  time  is  an  adventure,  as 
with  all  people  in  the  service,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  (right)  appear  to  be  engrossed  with  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  States.  They  wear  gold 
wings  after  completing  three  months  of  satis¬ 
factory  service.  They  have  free  run  of  the  post 
and  enjoy  the  same  rank  and  consideration  as 
commissioned  officers.  Many  have  been  quick 
with  the  Hawaiian  custom  of  a  flower  in  the  hair. 


$225  a  month.  Previously,  air  raid  warn¬ 
ing  work  in  Hawaii  was  primarily  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  officers’  wives,  but  since 
these  women  usually  wanted  to  leave  after 
their  husbands  had  been  transferred,  the 
jobs  were  put  on  Civil  Service  status  early 
in  1943  when  recruiting  was  conducted 
quietly  in  San  Francisco  for  a  small  and 
select  group  of  girls  to  work  in  Hawaii. 
Recruiting  was  done  through  the  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  of  the  Air  Defense  Wing 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  jobs  were  of¬ 
fered  to  unmarried  girls  between  20  and 
35  years  of  age  with  at  least  a  high  school 
education.  After  the  initial  groups  were 
taken  to  Hawaii  the  quota  was  lowered 
until  now  a  very  small  number  of  girls 
are  taken  each  month. 

The  WARDs  live  in  a  group  of  attrac¬ 
tive  two-story  houses,  close  to  their  work. 
For  $4  a  month  a  WARD  is  provided 
with  a  bedroom,  bathroom  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  kitchen.  Groups  of 
them  usually  live  in  two-bedroom  units. 
The  WARDs  provide  their  own  attractive, 
inexpensive  uniforms  and  pay  for  their 
own  meals.  They  have  all  the  privileges 
of  the  post  and  mess  at  the  officers’  club, 
although  some  prefer  to  prepare  breakfast 
and  an  occasional  dinner  at  home.  The 
girls  are  required  to  wear  their  uniforms 
on  the  post,  but  otherwise  they  may  dress 
to  suit  themselves.  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  known  to  buy  a  hat,  and  stockings 
are  seldom  worn.  To  most  of  the 
WARDs  the  job  and  the  climate  of 
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Hawaii  bestows  a  holiday  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  new  clothes. 

When  WARDs  arrive  in  Hawaii  they 
are  given  two  weeks’  training  before 
they  take  up  the  routine  of  six-hour 
shifts,  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
girl  works  an  equal  number  of  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  day.  They  get  a  36- 
hour  break  every  eight  days  and  one  day 
off  in  every  twelve. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  born  on  the 
islands ;  others,  though  recruited  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  represent  a  large  number  of  states. 
Among  them  are  former  school  teachers, 
Junior  Leaguers,  secretaries  and  college 
students.  Every  WARD  on  duty  has 
passed  the  Army  General  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  with  a  better  than  an  average 
grade. 

Incidentally,  the  curfew  on  dates  with 
WARDs  is  2200. 

Transition 

Randolph  Field  changed  cadence  on 
March  18  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  largest 
basic  flying  training  field  in  the  country 
and  took  over  a  greater  and  more  urgent 
task  of  training  instructors  in  every  phase 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  program. 

When  the  last  cadet  marched  out  of 
Randolph  he  took  with  him  the  trappings 
of  preparation.  The  "eager  beaver’’  is 
gone  from  Randolph  and  so  is  cadet  lingo 
and  the  short  haircut.  Gone  are  the 
white-gloved  hands  swinging  in  march- 
rhythm,  the  rigid  backs  of  a  thousand 
"misters”  in  the  cadet  mess,  the  bark  of 
the  adjutant  "publishing  his  orders.” 

Randolph,  on  that  day  of  transition, 
became  the  Central  Instructors’  School 
for  the  nation.  The  men  of  the  school 
now  wear  wings  and  bars  and  they  are 
learning  how  to  teach  better  than  any 


other  in.;  u\o  s  have  ever  taught.  They 
are  graduate  flyers,  a  little  older  and  a 
little  tougher,  and  they  are  coming  by 
hundreds  to  Randolph.  From  there  they 
will  go  to  every  flying  field  in  the  country 
to  impart  their  new  understanding  to 
thousands  of  other  flyers. 

Picture  Mix-up 

Due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  identification 
at  their  source,  two  photographs  were 
published  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  section  of 
recent  issues  of  AIR  FORCE  with  incor¬ 
rect  captions.  In  the  January  issue,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Capt.  Robert  Morris  Creech 
was  identified  as  that  of  Lieut,  (now 
Capt.)  Henry  D.  Chism,  who  had  been 
awarded  the  DFC  and  the  Air  Medal. 
Incidentally,  Captain  Creech  also  holds 
the  DFC,  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and 
the  Air  Medal.  In  the  March  issue,  a 
photograph  of  a  Capt.  Don  A.  Johnson 
was  published.  It  was  not  the  likeness 
of  the  Capt.  Don  A.  Johnson  referred  to 
in  that  month’s  Roll  of  Honor. 

'Know  Thyself' 

Our  flight  surgeons  are  striving  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  closing  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  potentialities  of  modern  air¬ 
planes  and  the  limitations  of  flyers.  A 
cogent  statement  of  their  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  foreword  in  Physiological 
Aspects  of  Flying,  listed  as  Technical 
Manual  No.  1-705.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  men  and  their  planes  is  explained 
this  way: 

"During  the  last  war  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  a  pilot  is  only 
as  good  as  his  airplane.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  In  the  race  for  higher  speed  and 
greater  altitude,  the  performance  of  air¬ 
planes  has  moved  relentlessly  ahead  until 
now  it  is  the  airplane 
that  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  pilot.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  that, 
like  Frankenstein,  we 
have  created  a  mon¬ 
ster  which,  if  not 
handled  correctly, 
can  easily  destroy  us 
by  its  actions. 

"The  inventors, 
engineers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  new 
airplanes  are  doing 
the  jobs  demanded 
of  them;  building 
airplanes  capable  of 
greater  range,  greater 
altitude  and  greater 
speed,  and  making 
them  large  enough 
to  carry  enormous 
loads.  Now  it  is  the 
job  of  the  flight  sur¬ 
geons,  the  scientists 
and  the  doctors  to 
close  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  potentiali¬ 


— FRITZ  WILKINSON 


ties  of  the  airplane  and  the  limitations 
of  the  flyer.  That  they  have  been  doing 
so  cannot  be  disputed. 

"The  flight  surgeons  cannot  find  the 
answer  to  a  problem  until  they  know 
what  the  problem  is.  After  a  new  type 
airplane  is  developed,  scientific  problems 
arise.  These  problems  are  met  and  they 
are  solved.  Each  day  we  come  closer  to 
the  long-dreamed-of  complete  mastery  of 
our  newest  environment — the  air. 

"In  the  comparatively  short  history  of 
aviation  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  crashes  are  not  caused  by  me¬ 
chanical  faults  but  by  the  pilot’s  error. 
There  are  reasons  for  these  failures.  .  .  . 
It  is  important  that  the  airman  realize  his 
shortcomings  and  weaknesses  and  learn 
how  to  compensate  for  or  prevent  them. 
When  a  crew  takes  to  the  air  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  it  leaves  behind  the  flight  surgeon. 
If  one  of  the  flyers  fails  through  his  own 
lack  of  knowledge  and  training,  he  does 
more  than  jeopardize  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  the  other  crew  members — he 
jeopardizes  the  safety  of  his  country.  A 
mission  may  fail  simply  because  an  air¬ 
plane  is  flown  at  28,000  feet  instead  of 
35,000  feet  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  men 
developing  'bends.’ 

"The  ancient  Greeks,  who  strived  for 
the  ideal  in  physical  and  mental  perfec¬ 
tion,  had  a  great  motto:  'Know  Thyself’ 
The  flyer,  by  following  these  two  simple 
words,  will  never  fail  either  himself  or 
his  country.” 

Only  Human 

Retribution  has  fallen  upon  Pfc.  Harry 
W.  Siebels,  payroll  clerk  of  Hq.  and  Hq. 
Sq.,  Daniel  Field,  Augusta,  Ga.  As  a 
payroll  clerk  we  naturally  supposed  that 
Siebels  enjoyed  certain  pleasures  of  the 
orderly  room  which  are  denied  other 
brethren.  Apparently  not.  After  sweating 
out  the  payroll  line  recently,  envisioning 
that  whopping  $54,  minus  deduction, 
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"It  all  started  with  a  small  squeak  in  your  door,  sir.1' 

— JIM  RAWLS  &  PFC.  R.  R.  RIEK.ER 
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Siebels  eventually  came  before  the  CO 
and  rendered  a  lively  salute.  A  moment 
later  Siebels  was  slinking  away  empty- 
handed.  He  had  been  red  lined. 

Roger! 

Tech.  Sgt.  Richard  R.  True  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  credit  for  275  combat  hours  on 
fifty  missions,  and  while  his  ship  was 
damaged  by  flak  or  gunfire  on  every  mis¬ 
sion  the  sergeant  and  his  crew  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  scratch.  Sergeant  True,  a  radio 
operator  and  gunner,  now  assigned  as  an 
instructor  at  Sioux  Falls  airbase,  does  not 
credit  his  fortune  to  good  luck  charms  or 
magic  potions.  His  simple  explanation  is: 
"I  did  a  lot  of  praying.” 


Parachutes:  Lost  and  Found 

Lost: 

Nos.  42-62989,  42-310426,  seat  type,  return 
to  Office  of  Base  Operations  Officer,  Army  Air 
Base,  Godman  Field,  Ky. 

Nos.  42-323189,  42-330805,  42-335145,  42- 
389261,  42-699874,  42-70265,  and  42-433705; 
communicate  with  Parachute  Department,  I 
Tactical  Air  Division,  Hq.  Det.,  Morris  Field, 
Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 

No.  42-393677,  bears  name  A.  L.  Banko. 
Parachute  left  at  Love  Field,  Texas,  with  civil¬ 
ian  riggers  on  Jan.  1,  1944.  Return  to  Sgt. 
A.  L.  Banko,  Heavy  Bomb.  Section,  First 
Proving  Ground  Group,  Eglin  Field,  Fla. 

Nos.  42-58009,  42-58016,  type  S-l ;  return 
to  Maj.  Gordon  F.  Keys,  Jr.,  Flight  Test  Sec¬ 
tion,  Middleton  Air  Service  Command,  Middle- 
town,  Pa. 

Nos.  42-5452 66,  43-19407,  43-19479,  43- 
19751,  QAC  type;  return  to  1st  Lieut.  Eugene 
H.  Duggan,  Supervisor  of  Supply,  CAAF, 
Childress,  Texas. 

Nos.  42-3211 4,  41-41388,  type  B-7;  return 
to  312th  Sub-Depot,  Victorville  Army  Air 
Field,  Victorville,  Calif. 

No.  42-599228,  return  to  32nd  AAF  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Detachment,  AAF  Western 
Technical  Training  Command,  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Pasadena  4,  Calif. 
Attention:  Capt.  Teddy  F.  Walkowicz. 

Found : 

Nos.  42-209285,  42-387755,  42-387743,  42- 
209318,  42-209327,  42-394133,  42-209287. 
42-445890,  42-387630,  42-384011,  42-209337. 
42-306570,  42-387846,  42-209326,  42-538498, 
42-277220,  42-209286,  42-306554,  42-209339, 
42-291791,  42-306674,  42-387867,  42-458832, 
42-306702,  42-306659,  4 2-384020,  42-394294, 
42-387785,  42-209304,  42-384048,  43-26320, 
43,-187,  AF43-27847,  8300-641000,  8300- 

635750.  Communicate  with  Office  of  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Officer,  Headquarters  71st  Sub-Depot,  Key 
Field,  Meridian,  Miss.  Attention:  Lieut.  Eugene 
E.  Jackson. 


Strikes  Twice 

It  is  seldom  that  the  14th  Air  Force  is 
caught  unprepared  when  the  Japs  raid 
their  fields,  but  not  long  ago  they  did  lose 
a  P-40  by  default.  The  plane  had  been 
parked  on  a  repaired  bomb  crater  when  a 
rain  came  along  and  softened  the  earth. 
The  P-40  sank  into  the  hole.  Before  it 
could  be  hauled  out,  an  air  raid  on  the 
airdrome  alerted  all  ships.  Then,  despite 
popular  superstition,  another  bomb  hit 
squarely  in  the  hole  of  the  original  crater 
and  blasted  out  the  plane. — The  Editor. 
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OUR  GROWING  MASS  ATTACK 
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Blue  cones  indicate  principal  target  areas  of  the  8th  and 
15th  Air  Forces  from  January  20  to  March  20, 1944. 
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Maj.  Arthur  Gordon,  Air  Force  writer  with  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Air  Forces 
in  Europe,  continues  his  monthly  report  on  the  air  war  in  that  theatre. 


The  month  of  February  left  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
a  starving  man  who  has  a  few  loaves  of 
bread  in  the  house  but  whose  neighbor¬ 
hood  bakery  has  burned  down.  As  March 
began,  air  observers  in  Britain  were  wait¬ 
ing  watchfully  to  see  how  the  victim 
would  use  the  resources  left  to  him. 
Would  he  continue  to  eat  as  heartily  as 
ever  until  the  supply  was  gone,  or  would 
he  weaken  himself  by  adopting  a  strin¬ 
gent  diet?  That  was  the  crucial  question 
as  the  air  war  moved  into  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  days  of  spring. 

Our  last  dispatch  from  this  theatre  was 
filed  just  as  the  great  February  blitz  on 
German  production  was  reaching  its  cli¬ 
max.  The  date  was  February  25.  That 
morning  heavy  bombers  from  the  15th 
Air  Force,  based  in  Italy,  roared  across 
the  Alps  to  attack  the  Prufening  Messer- 
schmitt  factory  in  Regensburg.  One  hour 
later  the  same  target  was  hit  by  British- 
based  heavies  escorted  by  fighters  making 
the  longest  round  trip  of  the  war.  Other 


8th  Air  Force  formations  attacked  Augs¬ 
burg,  Stuttgart  and  Furth.  The  day  was 
a  landmark  in  the  air  war  over  Europe. 
More  than  2,000  American  planes,  oper¬ 
ating  from  bases  1,000  miles  apart,  were 
launched  against  Germany. 

The  six  days  between  February  20  and 
February  25  were  most  significant  in  the 
history  of  strategic  bombing.  In  some 
3,800  bomber  and  4,300  fighter  sorties, 
the  8th  and  15th  Air  Forces  attacked  fac¬ 
tories  whose  estimated  production  was 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Germany’s  single- 
engined  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
her  twin-engined  fighters.  The  cost  was 
high.  On  February  24  the  8th  Air  Force 
alone  lost  49  heavies  over  Schweinfurt, 
Gotha  and  Rostock.  The  next  day,  when 
two  American  spearheads  met  at  Regens¬ 
burg,  the  8th  and  1 5th  expended  a  total 
of  65  heavies  over  this  and  other  targets. 
Altogether,  in  the  cyclonic  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  250  four-engined  bombers  failed  to 
return  to  their  bases.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  looking  at  their  PRU  pictures 
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and  damage  assessments,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Forces  knew  that  the  price 
was  not  too  high. 

They  knew  without  question  that  dur¬ 
ing  February  the  wastage  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe’s  fighter  strength  exceeded  its  re¬ 
placement  capacity  by  a  substantial  mar¬ 
gin.  They  estimated  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nazi  aircraft  industry  as 
planned  for  March  was  dowm  by  at  least 
fifty  percent  for  an  undetermined  period. 
Just  how  long  a  period  depended  on  the 
recuperative  capacity  of  the  Germans  and 
the  ability  of  precision  bombers  to  return 
to  the  targets  when  factory  repairs  had 
i  advanced  sufficiently  to  make  it  necessary. 
Even  pessimists  conceded  that  without 
further  bombing  the  crippling  effects  of 
"Blitz  Week”  would  last  between  one 
and  two  months. 

This  was  not  long  but  it  might  be  long 
enough.  If  the  strain  on  the  Americans 
had  been  great,  the  pressure  on  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  had  been  almost  unbearable.  During 
February  the  American  heavies  claimed 
540  enemy  fighters  destroyed  in  combat. 

'  American  fighters,  whose  camera  guns 
made  reliable  checking  easy,  shot  down 
365.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the 
German  Air  Force  was  taking  a  beating 
which  it  could  not  stand  indefinitely. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  Luftwaffe 
;  could  be  discounted  as  a  formidable  fight¬ 
ing  force.  Its  front  line  strength  was 
being  maintained  intact,  partially  at  least 
from  stored  reserves.  Its  pilots  were  still 


Berlin's  Sportspalast  (below),  famous  athletic  arena,  stands  out  beneath  our  raiders  on  March  6. 


Flyers  from  the  villages  of  America,  the  open  spaces  and  the  streets  of  big  towns  have  just  learned 
that  their  target  is  "Big  B,"  war  name  for  Berlin.  Solemnity,  surprise  and  outright  enjoyment  show 
on  the  faces  of  these  men  who  have  come  all  the  way  to  war  so  quickly  from  college,  factory, 
office  and  store.  Below,  some  of  the  U.  S.  8th  Air  Force  Fortresses  pass  through  a  flak-filled  sky  over 
the  greater  Berlin  area  en  route  to  hit  Reich  industry  and  break  the  back  of  Nazi  war  production. 


Encircled  above  are  bombs  crashing  into  the  target  area,  the  AAF's  second  attack  on  the  Reich 
capital.  Seeking  to  protect  their  ballbearing  works  and  other  vital  installations  the  German  Luft¬ 
waffe  came  aloft  in  great  strength  and  fought  with  a  ferocity  they  had  never  shown  before.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  enemy  planes  were  encountered  and  the  flak  was  accurate  and  intense.  One  Mustang  group 
claimed  20  enemy  craft  destroyed.  In  all,  escorting  fighters  knocked  down  83  opposing  planes. 


Bombs  (left)  from  American  heavies  start  their  descent  toward  an  industrial  target  during  the 
large-scale  daylight  operations  against  Berlin.  Marked  for  this  March  6  attack  were  important 
aero-engine  ballbearing  and  electrical  equipment  plants  around  the  Reich  capital.  Total  weight 
of  these  bombs  was  reported  to  have  been  1.500  tons,  and  the  prospects  of  having  their  vital 
bearing  plants  destroyed  brought  the  reluctant  Luftwaffe  into  the  air  in  respectable  strength. 


On  March  8,  bomber  crews  were  briefed  to  strike  Erkner,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Berlin,  and 
visibility  was  near  perfect  to  attack  this  plant  which  produces  one  half  the  minimum  annual  ball¬ 
bearing  requirements  of  the  German  Air  Force.  Reconnaissance  pictures  taken  two  hours  after 
the  strike  showed  large  fires  in  the  plant  and  extensive  damage  to  the  only  visible  building.  AAF 
aircraft  encountered  no  opposition  planes  until  they  were  deep  inside  the  defenses  of  Germany. 


I  ' 
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came  down  the  twisting  river  Spree  which  flows  beside  the  Tiergarten 
(left  center),  Berlin's  counterpart  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  City. 


Spread  out  like  the  center  page  of  a  travel  folder,  Berlin  looked  like 
the  high  spot  for  tourists  in  Germany  on  March  8  when  this  Liberator 


good,  still  brave.  Those  who  read  only 
newspaper  headlines  and  expected  the 
skies  over  Germany  suddenly  to  be  clear 
were  bound  to  be  disappointed. 

As  early  as  August,  1942,  when  the 
first  dozen  American  B-17s  were  dis¬ 
patched  against  Rouen,  the  Germans  had 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  By 
■  the  end  of  that  year  there  had  been  a 
definite  shift  in  their  aircraft  production 
from  bombers  to  fighters;  that  is,  from 
offensive  to  defensive  warfare.  As  the 
fighting  grew  fiercer  their  losses  rose  but 
foresight  had  put  them  in  a  position 
where  they  could  keep  production  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  attrition.  By  Febru¬ 
ary,  1943,  this  production  was  booming 
along  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
planes  a  month  ahead  of  losses. 

The  Americans  knew  they  had  to  stop 
this.  In  July  and  August,  1943,  they 
made  their  first  big  effort.  It  succeeded 
momentarily  but  by  September,  thanks  to 
'  rapid  repair  work,  bad  weather  and  the 
husbanding  of  their  remaining  forces,  the 
Germans  were  again  in  the  black,  and 
Americans  had  learned,  somewhat  to  the 
confusion  of  the  man  in  the  street,  that 
a  destroyed  factory  could  not  be  counted 
upon  to  remain  destroyed.  Even  when 
precision  bombing  wrecked  a  building, 
some  of  the  machine  tools  could  be  saved 
and  put  to  work  elsewhere  in  a  matter 
of  weeks.  The  Germans  were  proving 
themselves  masters  of  the  art  of  salvage. 
The  miserable  weather  of  November  and 
December,  1943,  gave  them  further  op- 
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portunity  to  develop  and  exercise  that  art. 

January  was  another  story.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  daylight  bombing  was  intensified. 
The  coordination  between  the  daylight 
thrusts  of  the  Americans  and  the  noc¬ 
turnal  blows  of  the  RAF  grew  more 
marked.  It  became  almost  routine  for  the 
AAF  to  spear  a  target  by  day  and  the 
RAF  to  bludgeon  the  same  town  that 
night.  Augsburg,  Schweinfurt  and  other 
cities  learned  this  to  their  sorrow.  RAF 
officials  agreed  that  when  AAF  bombers 
preceded  their  night  raiders  British  losses 
were  appreciably  reduced.  The  round- 
the-clock  attack  added  to  the  strain  on 
the  German  defenders.  In  February,  the 
USSTAF  finally  got  the  run  of  weather 
for  which  they  had  been  waiting  four 
months.  When  the  smoke  of  "Blitz 
Week”  cleared  away,  experts  estimated 
that  German  production  was  running  al¬ 
most  as  far  behind  wastage  as  it  had  been 
running  ahead  of  wastage  in  the  same 
month  of  1943. 

On  February  29,  Fortresses  and  Liber¬ 
ators  made  the  third  attack  on  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  ten  days.  They  bombed  through 
the  overcast  and  enemy  air  opposition  was 
practically  nil.  Only  one  bomber  and  six 
fighters  were  lost. 

There  were  various  possible  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  this.  The  most 
probable  was  that  the  Germans  were  un¬ 
willing  to  expend  their  dwindling  forces 
when  bad  visibility  hampered  the  Amer¬ 
ican  effort.  Instrument  bombing  had 
made  great  strides  but  was  still  no  sub- 


titute  for  pinpoint  visual  bombing.  Bombs 
dropped  through  the  overcast  could  hurt 
Jerry  but  not  enough  to  make  him  risk 
his  precious  aircraft.  Another  possible  rea¬ 
son  for  the  Germans’  reluctance  to  fight 
was  weather  conditions  on  the  ground. 
Sending  up  fighter  formations  through 
overcast,  under  severe  icing  conditions, 
was  too  expensive  a  pastime  for  the  once 
prodigal  Luftwaffe. 

There  was,  however,  a  way  to  force 
the  Germans’  hand.  Every  indication  was 
that  they  would  fight  desperately  to  de¬ 
fend  their  capital.  So  the  Americans  went 
to  Berlin.  They  went  in  daylight  and 
they  went  four  times  within  six  days.  On 
at  least  some  of  the  missions  they  hardly 
bothered  to  conceal  their  intentions.  A 
fight  was  what  they  were  looking  for. 

Luring  the  Luftwaffe  into  combat  was 
only  one  of  several  valid  reasons  for  day¬ 
light  blows  at  the  heart  of  Germany. 
The  great  ballbearing  works  at  Erkner, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  was  high  on 
the  list  of  priority  targets.  The  ferocity 
with  which  the  Germans  usually  defended 
Schweinfurt  indicated  the  dependence  of 
their  war  economy  on  ballbearing  produc¬ 
tion.  The  attacks  on  these  plants,  coordi¬ 
nated  with  blows  at  aircraft  industry, 
were  designed  to  make  the  replacement 
of  aircraft  factories  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  psych  logical 
effect  to  be  considered.  Berliners  were 
reeling  under  night  attacks  by  the  British 
Bomber  Command.  If  they  lost  their 


''  08ER-TRAWUNC 


plant  and  at  least  half  of  the  installations  at  the  Gber-Traubling  factory 
were  damaged.  Prufening,  largest  producer  of  ME-I09s,  had  been 
extensively  repaired  since  the  last  AAF  attack  made  on  August  17,  1943. 


Heavy  bombers  of  the  U.  S.  8th  Air  Force  head  for  home,  leaving  two 
Messerschmitt  plants  at  Regensburg  burning  in  one  of  the  recent  attacks 
on  Germany's  net  of  industrial  centers.  Every  building  at  the  Prufening 


Over  two-thirds  of  the  Ober-Traubling  area  was  set  aflame  by  the  first 
group  over  the  target,  and  later  photographs  revealed  that  all  bombs 
had  struck  inside  the  area.  The  Focke-Wulf  190  fighter  (left  center)  is 
one  of  the  35  to  50  enemy  aircraft  which  came  up  to  encounter  our 


bombers.  Most  of  the  attacks  were  weak  and  took  the  form  of  passes, 
although  two  groups  reported  vicious  and  sustained  opposition.  There 
were  intermittent  attacks  along  route  from  the  French  coast  to  target. 
A  newly  built  assembly  shop  was  among  the  buildings  heavily  damaged. 
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Beneath  the  black  pall  of  smoke  which  covered  the  related  Messer- 
schmitt  components  plant  at  Leipzig-Heiterblick  are  component  erecting 
shops  (I  and  2),  small  work  shops  (3  and  4),  sub-assembly  and  dispatch 


center  (5),  component  erecting  shop  (6),  workshop  or  stores  (7),  boiler 
house  (8),  small  shop  or  office  (9),  power  house  (  10),  machine  shops  (  I  I 
and  12),  small  shop  and  entrance  to  works  (13)  and  main  offices  (14). 


fancied  daylight  invulnerability  the  effect 
on  their  morale  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
shattering.  In  any  case,  Berlin  attacks 
would  reveal  whether  the  Luftwaffe  would 
prefer  to  accept  daylight  bombing  unop¬ 
posed  by  anything  except  flak  or  conduct 
combat  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  first  attack  on  March  4  was  not 
a  fair  test.  Appalling  weather,  with  con¬ 
densation  trails  that  made  formation  fly¬ 
ing  virtually  impossible,  forced  the  recall 
of  the  bulk  of  the  force.  One  formation 
slipped  through  escorted  by  fighters  whose 
•round-trip  penetration  of  1,200  miles  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  their  Regensburg  perform¬ 
ance  and  set  a  new  distance  record  for 
the  war.  Very  few  enemy  aircraft  were 
seen  over  the  cloud-shrouded  city.  Fif¬ 
teen  American  heavies  were  lost  but  only 
one  as  a  direct  result  of  enemy  fighter 
action.  The  cold  was  intense.  One  gun¬ 
ner,  whose  oxygen  equipment  froze,  died 
of  anoxia.  The  first  assault  on  "Big  B,” 
as  combat  crews  called  it,  was  at  best  a 
glancing  blow. 

Still,  it  gave  jittery  Berliners  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  was  coming.  Two  days  later, 
driving  straight  across  northern  France 
and  Germany,  a  great  aerial  armada  fought 
its  way  through  opposition  of  unparal¬ 
leled  ferocity.  American  fighters  guarding 


bomber  boxes  reported  close  to  600  enemy 
aircraft  in  the  skies  over  Germany.  Liv¬ 
ing  on  borrowed  time,  the  Luftwaffe 
seemed  willing  to  live — and  die — boldly. 
Individually,  its  planes  were  no  match 
for  our  fighters.  One  Mustang  group 
over  Berlin  claimed  twenty  enemy  aircraft 
destroyed,  one  probable  and  seven  dam¬ 
aged,  for  no  loss.  Altogether  that  day 
escorting  fighters  knocked  down  83  op¬ 
posing  Germans,  losing  1 1  of  their  own. 
The  score  was  somewhat  equalized  by 
the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
Nazi  pilots  could,  and  undoubtedly  did, 
parachute  to  safety.  Still,  if  any  Amer¬ 
ican  fighter  pilot  wanted  to  claim  that 
bombing  Berlin  without  long-range  fighter 
support  would  be  prohibitively  expensive, 
no  bomber  man  would  disagree  with  him. 

Losses  were  heavy  enough  as  it  was. 
Some  combat  wings  got  through  easily 
but  others  sustained  fierce  attacks  from 
fighters  and  rocket-carrying  fighter-bomb¬ 
ers.  Sixty-nine  American  bombers  failed 
to  return  to  England,  the  severest  loss  yet 
suffered  by  the  8th  Air  Force.  A  few 
cripples  landed  in  Sweden.  These  losses 
were  reported  promptly  with  the  grim 
honesty  .that  has  characterized  Allied  air 
communiques  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
announced  the  next  day  that  gaps  in  the 


ranks  were  already  filled  with  replace¬ 
ments. 

Proof  of  this  was  given  on  March  8 
when  another  very  strong  force  renewed 
that  assault  on  the  German  capital.  Again 
the  Luftwaffe  rose  to  defend  it,  but  this 
time  its  claws  were  somewhat  blunted 
and  air  opposition  was  somewhat  weaker. 
Our  fighter  escort  had  another  field  day 
again,  destroying  83  against  a  loss  of  15. 
Our  bomber  losses  dropped  to  38. 

Visibility  was  considerably  better  than 
expected.  All  crews  had  been  briefed  to 
hit  the  ballbearing  plant  at  Erkner  if  they 
could  see  it.  They  all  saw  it.  The  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  surrounding  area  were  lit¬ 
erally  smothered  under  350,000  incendi¬ 
aries  and  10,000  small  HE  bombs.  A 
lone  American  photo-reconnaissance  pilot, 
who  flew  over  the  capital  a  few  hours 
later,  brought  back  pictures  that  con¬ 
firmed  the  story  told  by  strike  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  nearly  failed  to  bring  them 
back.  In  the  sixty-below-zero  cold  his 
gas  gauge  froze.  As  he  landed  and  tried 
to  taxi  to  the  dispersal  point,  his  engine 
coughed  and  stopped — out  of  gas. 

When  released  to  the  press,  the  figures 
on  the  number  of  bombs  dropped  caused 
various  British  newspapers  to  go  into  an 
arithmetical  dither  and  come  out  with 
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In  the  big  February  24  attack  8th  Air  Force  Liberators  and  Fortresses 
struck  Reich  fighter  plants  and  war  production  centers  at  Gotha 
and  Schweinfurt,  respectively.  At  Gotha  the  B-24s  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  ME-I  10  plant,  hitting  ten  of  the  fourteen  buildings 
engaged  in  actual  production.  Bombs  also  were  dropped  on  railroad 
equipment  and  a  nearby  airdrome.  Fighting  all  the  way  to  and  from 
the  target,  the  heavy  bombers  accounted  for  83  enemy  craft,  while 


escorting  U.  S.  fighters  knocked  down  37  German  planes.  This  was  a 
drama  in  three  acts.  The  above  scene  is  pointed  up  with  an  overlay  of 
numbers  to  identify  the  waiting  targets.  Figure  I  shows  a  border  of 
hangars.  Buildings  identified  as  probable  assembly  shops  are  marked 
by  figure  2.  Figure  3  points  out  a  concentration  of  six  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  workshops,  and  figure  4  shows  the  location  of  locomotive,  lorry  and 
tank  factories  at  Gotha.  At  lower  left  the  second  act  is  just  underway. 


Snow  lends  a  winterset  atmosphere  to  this  target  while  some 
of  the  first  bombs  send  up  a  billow  of  black  smoke — heralding 
the  destruction  to  come.  Like  the  bull's-eye  in  a  pistol  target, 
the  war  plants  of  Gotha  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  snow- 
white  fields.  A  Liberator,  silhouetted  against  the  white  back- 
ground,  passes  across  one  of  the  largest  ME-I  10  plants  in 
12  Germany.  Three  wings  of  B-24s  struck  and  left  the  scene  at  right. 


Four  large  fires  raged  in  the  target  area,  making  an  assessment  of  damage 
difficult.  Flames  were  kindled  in  the  aircraft  production  workshop  while 
another  factory  on  the  west  side  of  the  field  was  hit.  Later  reconnaissance 
showed  ten  shops  completely  destroyed:  six  hangars  destroyed  and  six 
others  damaged:  the  tank  and  locomotive  works  largely  destroyed.  Flak 
was  meager  and  inaccurate,  but  German  fighters  were  bold  and  furious.  They 
pounced  quickly  on  any  stragglers.  Sixteen  B- 1 7s  and  33  B-24s  were  lost. 


headlines  announcing  1,100  American 
heavy  bombers  over  Berlin,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  exaggeration  although  over 
1,000  had  been  used  in  the  great  attack 
of  February  20.  Still,  the  actual  number 
represented  a  tremendous  striking  power, 
especially  when  concentrated  on  a  single 
target.  Veteran  crews  flew  beside  new¬ 
comers  to  the  United  Kingdom  who 
found  themselves,  to  their  astonishment, 
getting  a  good  look  at  Berlin  before  they 
had  even  had  a  glimpse  of  London. 

On  March  9,  when  another  force  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  attacked  Berlin 
for  the  fourth  time,  bombing  through 
overcast,  enemy  opposition  was  practi¬ 
cally  nil.  Only  seven  bombers  and  one 
fighter  were  lost.  On  the  1 1th,  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  force  attacked  Munster  which 
was  also  cloud-covered.  No  bombers 
were  lost  at  all.  On  March  15,  only 
three  failed  to  return  from  an  attack  on 
Brunswick.  The  British  press  began  to 
speculate  rather  wildly  on  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  vanishing  Luftwaffe.  Some 
excited  talk  arose  about  the  possibility 
of  switching  the  RAF  to  day  bombing. 
It  is  completely  far-fetched  at  the  moment 
■  but  interesting  as  a  weird  reversal  of  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place  only  a 
year  before  at  Casablanca  when  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  to  incorporate  daylight 
;  bombers  into  the  night  air  offensive. 

Meanwhile,  USSTAF  chiefs  warned  that 
;  weather  was  the  main  factor  in  curtailing 
!  German  fighter  activity.  Events  of  the 
:  following  week  were  to  prove  tlfem  right. 

On  other  air  fronts  the  crescendo  was 
still  rising.  Ninth  Air  Force  Marauders, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  the  heavies, 
were  consistently  hammering  airdromes, 

.  railroad  yards  and  rocket  sites  on  the 
invasion  coast.  In  Italy,  heavies  of  ihe 
15th  were  giving  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  flexibility  of  air  power  with  alter¬ 
nating  attacks -00  long-range  strategic  tar¬ 
gets  such  as  Vienna  and  tactical  blows 
such  as  the  classic  pulverization  of  Cas- 
sino  on  March  15.  Nor  was  the  RAF 
idle.  It  turned  in  some  perfect  examples 
of  night  precision  bombing,  dropping  its 
new  12,000-pounders  on  munitions  fac¬ 
tories  in  southern  France.  On  the  night 
of  March  15  more  than  1,000  British 
heavies,  carrying  more  than  3,000  tons, 
dropped  the  heaviest  single  bomb  load 
of  the  war,  with  Stuttgart  as  the  main 
target. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  dor¬ 
mant  Luftwaffe  woke  up.  On  March  16, 
attacking  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  USSTAF 
bombers  met  stiff  resistance.  Twentv-two 
were  lost.  On  the  18th  a  multiple  at¬ 
tack  on  aircraft  factories  in  southern  Ger¬ 
many  cost  us  43  bombers,  16  of  which 
made  forced  landings  in  Switzerland.  The 
Luftwaffe  was  suffering,  too.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  were  claimed  as  destroyed 
in  these  two  attacks  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  imminent  collapse.  The  hungry 
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In  the  great  attack  on  February  20,  a  record  force  of  AAF  heavy  bombers  hit  aircraft  factories 
at  Leipzig,  Brunswick  and  Bernberg,  and  other  military  targets  at  Gotha,  Tutow,  Oschersleben  and 
similar  points  elsewhere  in  central  and  northern  Germany.  Pictures  taken  during  some  of  the  attacks 
indicate  that  damage  was  inflicted  on  at  least  six  aircraft  components  and  assembly  installations. 


Bomb  bursts  and  fire  above  cover  the  Brunswick-Wilhetometer  power  station  of  the  ME-IIO  com¬ 
ponents  plant.  This  big  Sunday  in  AAF  history,  called  "the  most  successful  operation  to  date  by 
the  8th  AAF,"  found  the  German  Air  Force  surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  such  strength.  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  partly  to  excellent  reconnaissance  which  produced  such  pictures  as  Bernburg  (below) 
showing  planes  and  revetments,  assembly  shops  (1,2  and  5),  boiler  house  (3)  and  storehouse  (4). 
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man  still  had  a  few  loaves  left.  From  this 
confusing  pattern  of  enemy  fighter  reac¬ 
tion  no  clear-cut  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  except  that  the  Germans  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  risk  their  squadrons  in  bad 
weather.  That  the  Luftwaffe  was  being 
steadily  weakened  was  certain.  Just  how 
far  from  collapse  it  was,  no  one  this  side 
of  the  Rhine  could  say.  For  the  Allies, 
the  future  held  forth  the  promise  of  in¬ 
creasingly  better  weather  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  the  tempo  of  the  air  war 
still  higher.  To  the  Germans  it  offered 
the  bleak  prospect  of  constantly  waning 
strength  and  the  constant  necessity  for 
concealing  that  progressive  weakness, 
either  by  sulking  on  the  ground  or  by 
sending  into  the  air  every  plane  that  could 
be  scraped  together  by  stripping  trainer 
and  reconnaissance  units,  converting  bomb¬ 
ers  to  twin-engined  fighters  and  recon¬ 
verting  fighter-bombers  back  to  fighters. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  visual  strategic 
bombing  would  remain  the  prime  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  USSTAF,  with  tactical 
■bombing  available  when  necessary.  Over¬ 
cast  bombing  would  continue  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  whenever  bad  flying  conditions 
did  not  outweigh  its  effectiveness. 

For  the  Luftwaffe,  the  defense  of  key 
industrial  targets  would  remain  priority 
number  one,  with  an  apprehensive  reserve 
always  alert  to  meet  the  forthcoming  in¬ 
vasion.  There  seemed  little  doubt  that 
no  matter  to  what  extent  he  might  rely 
on  radio-controlled  glider  bombs  or  other 
devices  to  repel  landings,  Jerry  would 
almost  certainly  try  to  maintain  an  anti¬ 
invasion  air  force. 

To  what  extent  he  would  succeed,  time 
and  the  course  of  the  war  would  tell.  ☆ 


““Blitz  Week"  dosed  and  tb©  lessons  learned 
■were  being  studied  for  more  violent  attacks 
■upon  the  war-starting  Germans.  If  any  Ameri¬ 
can  pilot  was  amind  to  claim  that  bombing 
Berlin  would  be  too  costly  without  long-range 
fighter  escorts,  then  no  bomber  man  would 
■disagree.  The  fighter  pilot  came  into  his  own 
during  "Blits:  Week"  and  here  three  Mustang 
men  engage  in  a  little  "hangar  flying"  as  they 
recount  their  deep  penetration  of  the  Nazi's 
aerial  barricade.  These  fighter  pilots  have  been 
to  Berlin.  They  are  Lieut.  Robert  L.  Meserve, 
Sand  Point,  Idaho;  Capt.  Wallace  Emmer,  St. 
ILouis,  and  Lieut.  James  J.  Parsons,  Seattle. 


Rocking  Schweinfurt  again  on  February  24  fabove),  heavy  bombers  piled  additional 
heavy  damage  upon  the  industrial  area  surrounding  the  ballbearing  factories,  disabling 
dispatch  buildings  and  marshalling  yards.  At  the  same  time,  Liberators  were  busy  with  ME 
shops  at  Gotha  as  clear  weather  over  both  targets  permitted  excellent  visual  operations. 
Thirteen  bomber  wings,  led  by  Liberators,  made  the  attacks,  the  B-24s  encountering  more 
than  100  enemy  aircraft.  Escorting  fighters  met  sporadic  opposition  over  most  of  route  and 
AAF  planes  dropped  3,976,000  propaganda  leaflets.  We  lost  ten  fighters  and  49  bombers. 
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New  German  Parachute  Jap  Pilots'  Bull  Session  ^  Nazi  Air  Policy 


Not  Quite  Enough  Rope.  String  savers 
in  Germany  are  being  advised  these  days 
to  go  after  rope.  The  German  Air  De¬ 
fense  League  has  requested  its  members 
and  others  living  in  districts  visited  often 
by  our  bombers  to  collect  parachutes  and 
ropes  which,  can  be  used  in  "sailing 
shells.” 

Nazi  scientists  have  made  a  great  many 
experiments  with  these  shells  which,  they 
say,  are  more  effective  than  barrage  bal¬ 
loons.  They  make  a  kind  of  aerial  mine¬ 
field,  being  shot  to  the  altitude  of  attack¬ 
ing  formations.  When  they  explode,  a 
rope  about  200  yards  long  attached  to  a 
parachute  unrolls  and  sinks  slowly  to  the 
ground.  At  one  end  of  the  rope  is  an 
explosive,  which  in  case  the  "shell” 
doesn’t  hit  anything,  goes  off  before  it 
reaches  the  ground. 

Duck  These  Joes.  Commanders  in  the 
Pacific  theatres  are  handing  out  stern  ad¬ 
vice  about  taking  evasive  action  the  mo¬ 
ment  any  enemy  planes  are  seen  flying 
alongside  our  formations.  The  Japanese 
are  using  air-to-air  bombing,  and  an  ob¬ 
servation  plane  is  likely  to  be  communi¬ 
cating  altitude  and  airspeed  to  a  bomber 
above  our  aircraft.  In  such  instances, 
changes  of  altitude  and  airspeed  as  well 
as  the  usual  weaving  are  in  order. 

Wooden  Planes  for  the  Japs.  Radio 
Tokyo  announced  the  other  day  that  the 
Japanese  are  building  wooden  planes, 
which,  the  Japs  contend,  "are  necessary 
as  counter-weapons  to  radio  locators.” 
The  announcer  stressed  that  the  planes 
are  needed  in  modern  warfare  and  are 
not  being  developed  merely  because  of 
a  shortage  of  light  metals.  He  mentioned 
the  "Mosquito,”  a  very  successful  wood 
job. 

Nazi  Bombing  Policy.  Goering,  it  ap 
pears  now,  has  been  over-ruled  on  a 
major  point  of  air  strategy.  Hit-and-run 
raids  by  a  small  number  of  bombers  have 
been  abandoned  for  the  most  part  in 
favor  of  big  raids  by  a  large  number  of 
aircraft. 

Generalmajor  Harlinghausen,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  units 
of  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  Sicilian  campaign, 
favored  raids  by  large  groups.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  continual  small  raids  led  to 
losses  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value 
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and  seriously  weakened  his  forces.  Har¬ 
linghausen  was  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
bomber  units  from  Sicily  and  North 
Africa  to  Italy  and  using  them  for  occa¬ 
sional  large  scale  operations. 

Goering  disagreed  and  removed  Har¬ 
linghausen.  Of  late  Feldmarsohall  von 
Richtofen,  who  has  charge  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  campaign,  has  backed  Harling- 
hausen’s  ideas  and  has  withdrawn  his 
bomber  groups  to  positions  well  behind 
the  battle  lines  and  apparently  is  con¬ 
serving  them  for  big  raids. 

German  Hangover.  The  Third  Reich, 
which  got  its  start  in  a  beer  cellar,  is 
running  out  of  drinking  stuff  right  at  a 
time  when  the  bierhaus  characters  could 
probably  do  with  a  couple  of  quick  ones. 

Beer  is  still  being,  consumed  in  the 
normal  tremendous  quantities  but  no  one 
is  getting  high.  It  is  weak  and  watery, 
and  only  looks  like  beer.  The  heavy  con¬ 
sumers  say  that  after  drinking  a  few  gal¬ 
lons  of  it  a  man  feels  full  up — that's  all. 
Wine  and  hard  liquor  are  expensive  and 
hard  to  get.  Champagne  and  brandy  have 
been  seen  in  expensive  restaurants  but 
the  customers  have  to  tip  the  barmen  as 
much  as  they  pay  for  the  drink,  which 
is  plenty. 

People  have  been  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  scarcity  is  that  all  available  liquors 
have  been  sent  to  the  forces  fighting  in 
Russia.  The  fellows  in  Russia  who  really 
need  a  drink. are  told  that  liquor  is  being 
held  for  the  suffering  population  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Actually,  alcohol  is  being  used  for 
motor  fuel. 

That  Old  Nasu-no-yoichi.  We  have 
here  an  interview  printed  in  Fuji,  a  maga¬ 
zine  read  by  a  number  of  Japanese  only, 
we  guess,  when  they  have  nothing  better 
to  do.  Four  flying  officers  are  doing  the 
talking  and  some  of  it  is  pretty  good  and 
quite  a  lot  of  it  fairly  honest.  We  present 
a  few  quotes: 

"They  used  a  machine  called  a  'bull¬ 
dozer',”  one  fellow  said  of  us,  "which 
levelled  trees  and  mounds  just  like  a 
chisel-plane.  One  machine  did  the  work 
of  a  thousand  men,  so  that  twenty  ma¬ 
chines  with  twenty  drivers  were  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  20,000  men  working  here  from 
morn  until  night.  .  .  .” 

"I  have  spent  three  years  in  training 


pilots,”  another  was  quoted,  "and  as  a 
result  of  my  experience,  I  feel  that  the 
Japanese  are  entirely  suitable  as  pilots. 
Everyone  acknowledges  that  the  Japanese 
are  clever  with  their  hands,  but  I  think 
that  they  are  also  much  quicker  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  knack  of  things  than  foreigners. 
Further— and  this  is  my  own  personal 
opinion — in  controlling  a  plane,  a  pilot’s 
feet  are  the  most  important.  In  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  or  touch  of  the  foot,  the  Japanese 
are  thoroughly  trained  from  childhood 
through  wearing  'geta,'  walking  on  stilts 
or  by  other  means.  This  is  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  controlling  a  machine.  Our  pu¬ 
pils  come  to  us  from  the  flying  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  and  in 
about  three  weeks  they  are  performing 
solo  flights.  They  go  up  with  an  instruc¬ 
tor  for  a  full  five  or  six  hours  and  then 
they  can  fly  by  themselves  splendidly. 
For  this  purpose  they  also  undergo  vari¬ 
ous  exercises  on  the  ground,  but  even  so 
to  become  so  proficient  in  such  a  short 
time  means  they  have  a  gift  for  it.” 

"You  have  only  to  look  at  their  danc¬ 
ing,”  one  man  (who  obviously  had  never 
spent  any  time  in  Roseland)  said,  "to 
know  that  the  Japanese  can  move  their 
feet  far  more  nimbly  than  foreigners.” 

"Our  greatest  problem,”  said  another, 
yetting  worked  up,  "has  been  the  enemy’s 
Boeing  B-17  heavy  bomber.  We  met  these 
first  in  Burma,  where  Ashibara  brought 
one  down.  Afterwards,  however,  they 
added  some  special  equipment  to  them 
and  they  reappeared  at  Guadalcanal.  We 
intended  to  treat  them  as  before,  but  this 
time  could  do  nothing  against  them.  They 
were  most  insolent  and  overbearing  in 
their  behavior.  Ships  could  not  bring  us 
supplies,  so  we  were  without  food,  if  we 
did  nothing,  we  should  starve  helplessly. 
By  some  means  or  other,  these  Boeings 
had  to  be  brought  down — such  was  our 
problem.  In  Japan,  too,  all  the  experts 
were  assembled  trying  to  devise  a  way  to 
bring  down  a  Boeing,  but  no  good  idea 
occurred  to  them.  Yet  to  leave  the  prob¬ 
lem  unsolved  meant  that  we  should  starve 
by  inches.  At  last,  on  the  front  line,  one 
was  brought  down  by  flying  up  against  it. 
It  was  just  then  that  I  was  going  out  to 
Guadalcanal.  The  enemy  was  afraid  of  this 
kind  of  fighting  and  so  the  Boeings  did 
not  appear  again  for  some  time.  If  they 
were  struck  all  of  a  heap,  they  had  no 
way  of  defending  themselves.  So  for  two 
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or  three  weeks  they  didn’t  appear.  In  the 
interval  we  completed  our  transfer  from 
Guadalcanal  without  further  loss.  If  the 
Boeings  had  been  rampaging  around  we 
could  not  possibly  have  effected  our  trans¬ 
fer.  When  our  experts  in  Japan  heard 
about  this,  they  couldn’t  contain  them¬ 
selves.  By  burning  midnight  oil,  they 
quickly  made  the  necessary  alterations  in 
our  equipment  and  sent  them  out  to  the 
front  line.  When  they  arrived,  knowing 
that  something  ’big’  had  come,  we  were 
quite  excited.  Afterwards,  when  the 
enemy  came  over,  the  commander-in-chief 
called  up  a  certain  pilot  and  said,  'You 
are  the  Nasu-no-yoichi  of  the  Showa  Era. 
Come  back  with  the  enemy  destroyed!’ 
The  pilot  was  deeply  moved,  and  mount¬ 
ing  up  in  the  plane  he  displayed  the 
valor  of  a  Nasu-no-yoichi  and  brought 
down  the  enemy  at  the  first  attack.  .  . 

The  most  emotional  note  in  the  inter¬ 


view  was  sounded  by  Jiro  Chikustu,  a 
squadron  leader,  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  necessity  of  killing  us.  (He 
calls  Americans  "Hairy  foreigners.') 
Chikushi  said,  "If  I  had  a  son,  I  would 
say  to  him,  Be  an  airman.  If  you  can’t 
shoot  down  the  enemy's  plane,  then  crash 
into  him.’  Only  a  parent  could  say 
that.  .  . 

Plenty  of  Germans  Left.  Toward  the 
end  of  1942  the  Germans  reorganized 
their  system  of  bomber  crew  training 
rather  successfully  and,  no  matter  what 
else  they  might  be  short  of,  they  have 
plenty  of  men  for  the  bombers. 

In  changing  their  training  methods  the 
Nazis  abolished  the  Gross-kampfflieger- 
schulen  (heavy  bomber  schools)  and  sent 
flying  personnel  directly  from  specialist 
schools  to  operations  where  they  teamed 
up  for  the  first  time  and  got  all  their 
operational  training. 

This  speed-up  in  training  and  lack  of 
activity  for  many  months  has  Jsuilt  up 
many  heavy  bombardment  squadrons  to 
a  point  where  they  can  take  a  lot  of  losses 
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without  being  crowded  for  crew  replace¬ 
ments.  Their  greatest  problem  probably 
will  be  getting  new  planes. 

PHOSPHORUS.  One  day  recently  in  the 
South  Pacific,  a  Zeke  closed  to  within 
700  yards  of  one  of  our  bomber  forma¬ 
tions,  then,  from  a  two  o’clock  position, 
rolled  over  and  catapulted  an  aerial  phos¬ 
phorus  bomb  from  the  belly  of  the  plane. 
The  bomb  burst  about  250  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  formation  and  the  explosion 
was  accompanied  by  an  orange  burst  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  white  smoke  streamers. 
One  streamer  hit  the  right  wing  of  one 
of  our  bombers  and  burned  off  some 
paint  while  another  damaged  the  nose  of 
a  bomber  slightly. 

Something  They  Need.  Some  important 
developments  in  parachute  design  and  use 
are  being  made  by  the  Germans.  One 
type,  on  which  the 
pilot  sits,  opens  au¬ 
tomatically.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to 
bail  out,  a  catapult 
tosses  the  pilot  (still 
in  a  sitting  position) 
and  the  parachute 
away  from  the  plane. 

It  is  intended  that 
when  the  bail-out 
takes  place  in  rarefied 
atmospheres  above 
18,000  feet,  the 
opening  mechanism 
is  delayed  so  that 
the  pilot  falls  quick¬ 
ly  through  the  space 
where  oxygen  is 
needed.  If  the  pilot 
bailed  out  at  low  al¬ 
titude,  the  parachute 
would  open  quickly.  At  normal  altitudes 
there  would  be  a  time  delay  in  opening 
so  the  pilot  would  lose  some  of  the  initial 
velocity  and  reduce  the  opening  shock. 

No  TRACE.  In  recent  raids  many  Jap 
planes  have  not  been  using  tracer  bul¬ 
lets.  This  has  made  their  shooting  quite 
inaccurate,  but  often  our  fighter  pilots 
(the  ones  who  are  careless  about  looking 
around)  have  not  had  any  warning  that 
they  are  being  attacked  until  shells  from 
a  Jap  plane  rip  through  their  ships. 

'The  Blood-curdling  Howl.'  A  rather 
excited  eyewitness  account  of  the  German 
rocket  gun  in  action  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Nazi  newspapers  recently.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  both  for  the  peculiar  way  it  was 
written  and  the  information  it  gives  about 
the  gun,  which  is  called  Werfer.  The 
report  follows: 

"The  whole  battery — one  salvo!  The 
gunners  in  their  fox  holes  25  metres  apart 
from  the  gun  turn  the  key  of  the  electric 
ignition  switch:  ’Fire.’  A  tremendous  jet 
of  flames  hisses  from  six  guns  to  the  rear. 


In  the  same  split  second  six  rockets  pro¬ 
ject  themselves  in  a  big  arc  through  the 
night  towards  the  enemy.  They  compare 
to  fire-spitting  comets  with  tails  400 
metres  long  illuminating  the  landscape 
and  blinding  every  eye.  The  blood¬ 
curdling  howl  still  being  felt,  the  igni¬ 
tion  keys  release  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  salvos. 

"In  a  few  seconds  36  rockets  are  on 
their  way  to  the  enemy  position,  repre¬ 
senting  36  heavy  grenades.  The  battery 
then  changes  position  within  a  few 
minutes.  Due  to  the  necessary  quick  ac¬ 
tion,  aiming  at  the  target  cannot  be  very 
accurate.  The  small  weight  of  the  gun 
projectors  renders  the  motorized  or  horse- 
drawn  battery  a  unit  of  extraordinary 
mobility.  It  races  towards  the  center  of 
action,  fires  within  a  few  minutes  and 
moves  out  of  the  center  in  no  time  at  all. 
The  gun-projectors  are  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  and  not  expensive  to  build. 

"They  resemble  six  short  stove-pipes 
bound  together  and  mounted  on  wheels. 
The  grenade  looks  different  from  the 
usual  type.  It  detonates  close  to  the 
ground  and  is  designed  for  splinter  ef¬ 
fect.  The  battery  also  can  put  up  a  smoke 
screen  over  a  large  territory.  After  a  few 
bomb  shells  a  single  salvo  of  smoke  shells 
covers  the  enemy  position  for  several 
hundred  metres  deep  and  high  up  with 
a  smoke  screen.  The  destructive  firepower 
of  the  battery  combined  upon  open  tar¬ 
gets  has  a  tremendously  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  enemy.” 

DUMMY.  In  a  nice  bit  of  bombing  which 
did  us  no  good  at  all,  our  bombers  flew 
over  Rangoon  Harbor  at  22,000  feet  and 
sank  a  ship.  It  was  a  dummy  which  in¬ 
telligence  officers  believe  was  built  by 
modifying  a  250-by-34-foot  cargo  barge 
which  had  been  lying  in  the  port. 

A  few  days  after  this  dummy  was  sunk, 
the  enemy  made  another  one  to  take  her 
place,  a  200-by-27-foot  job.  It  still 
looked  like  a  barge,  however,  and  we 
weren’t  taken  by  it.  The  Japs  made  a 
third  dummy  which  looked  even  less  like 
a  ship,  being  only  140  feet  long  and  40 
feet  wide. 

GHOST  Talk.  American  formations  on 
their  way  to  bomb  Akyab  in  Burma  one 
day  had  instrument  weather  a  good  part 
of  the  way  and  radio  comunication  had 
to  be  maintained  among  the  flights.  A 
voice  broke  in,  "We  can’t  go  into  Akyab 
because  it’s  covered  over  with  clouds.” 
The  formation  leader  tried  to  find  out 
who  made  the  call  but  no  one  answered. 
About  five  minutes  later  the  same  voice 
called,  "Where  are  you?  Where  is  the 
rest  of  the  formation?  I’m  lost.” 

The  leader  was  smart  enough  to  realize 
that  something  was  wrong  and  he  didn’t 
answer.  The  Japs  were  figuring  on  our 
replying  to  the  voice,  thereby  giving  them 
information. 


These  wooden  belly  tanks  for  Japanese  planes  were  found  near  the 
Munda  airfield  after  it  was  taken  by  American  troops.  The  tanks  are 
of  good  design  and  light  construction  but  vulnerable  to  50  mm  fire. 
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Orie-Two-Three  Punch 


The  Florence-Rome  rail  line  is  the  main  supply  artery 
for  Nazi  troops  fighting  below  Rome.  In  order  to 
check  the  flow  of  equipment  to  the  Germans  opposing 
our  men  in  the  Anzio  beach  area,  AAF  planes  are  flying 
constant  strikes  against  bridges,  terminals  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  railroad.  These  photographs  illustrate  how 
a  flight  of  B-26s  hit  a  series  of  bridges  along  the  southern 
end  of  the  line,  one  after  the  other.  About  25  miles  due 
north  of  Rome,  the  Marauders  blasted  the  railroad  bridge 
at  Civata  Castellana.  Then,  following  the  path  of  the 


rail  line,  they  next  pasted  the  bridge -at  Montefiascone, 
twenty  miles  farther  along  the  track.  The  bombers  com¬ 
pleted  their  mission  by  attacking  the  bridge  at  Orvieto, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Rome.  The  bomb  pockmarks  in  the 
Orvieto  picture  are  evidence  of  previous  concentrated 
bombings  in  the  bridge  area;  four  more  bombs  are  on 
their  way  to  continue  the  destruction.  As  fast  as  the 
Germans  rebuild  the  bridges,  12th  Air  Force  planes  blast 
them  again.  Arrows  indicate  the  rail  line.  The  winding, 
white  lines  are  highways,  often  strafed  by  our  aircraft.  ☆ 


Drawings  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore 


Even  the  best  of  our 
fighter  pilots  make 
mistakes  but  they  know 
better  than  to  make 
the  same  error  twice. 


The  flight  of  P-40s  was  on  patrol  at 
20,000  feet  over  Rendova  Island, 
protecting  a  newly  won  landing  area. 
Twenty  Jap  dive  bombers  were  sighted  at 
about  8,000  feet,  screaming  down  in  a 
sharply  angled  dive.  The  tactical  situa¬ 
tion  was  ideal  for  the  four  Warhawk 
pilots.  They  were  above  the  Japs,  with  the 
sun  at  their  backs.  The  P-40s  closed  for 
the  attack  and  broke  up  the  Val  forma¬ 
tion.  The  Nips  floundered  around  help¬ 
lessly  like  sitting  ducks,  made  perfect 
targets. 

But  not  one  Jap  dive  bomber  was  shot 
down. 

The  P-40  pilots  had  neglected  to  turn 
on  their  defrosters.  Their  windshields 
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blurred  quickly  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
and  the  Japs  got  out  of  the  area  without 
a  single  shot  being  fired  at  them.  You 
can't  hit  what  you  can’t  see  and  you 
can’t  see  if  you  forget  to  turn  on  your 
defroster.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

All  over  the  world,  fighter  pilots  are 
making  errors  that  result  in  enemy  planes 
escaping  certain  destruction.  Most  pilots 
do  not  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 
When  an  error  is  committed,  a  lesson  is 
learned — frequently  under  such  grave  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  it  is  seldom  forgotten. 
But  some  men  continue  to  make  the  same 
old  mistakes,  violate  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  fighter  tactics  and  get 
themselves  and  their  formations  into  se¬ 
rious  trouble.  There  are  important  lessons 
to  be  gained  from  the  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  which  have  been  made 
through  over-eagerness,  excitement  or 
just  plain  unawareness. 

You  have  heard  a  great  many  stories 
of  how  enemy  planes  were  shot  down. 
Here  are  some  incidents  wherein  enemy 
planes  were  not  shot  down  when  they 
should  have  been,  or  wherein  a  fighter 
pilot  faced  trouble  that  could  have  been 
avoided.  An  Air  Force  staff  writer  re¬ 
ports  these  incidents  straight  from  the 
men  who  made  the  errors  or  who  saw 
them  made — from  men  who  pass  this  in¬ 
formation  on  to  others  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  prevent  someone  else  from  erring, 
or  dying. 

Thirty-six  P-38s  were  escorting  B-26s 
over  southern  Italy.  As  the  bombers 
went  in  to  the  targets,  about  forty  ME- 
109s  and  FW-190s  attacked.  A  rat  race 
resulted  between  the  flight  of  38s  and 
the  Germans.  One  of  the  Lightning 
pilots  saw  two  MEl09s  make  a  pass  at 
the  outside  bomber  element,  pull  up  and 
begin  to  split  S.  The  P-38  pilot  did  a 


wingover  and  started  to  chase  the  two 
Nazis.  He  was  directly  on  the  tail  of  one 
and  had  him  all  lined  up  in  his  sights  If 
when  he  was  attacked  directly  from  the  ,| 
rear  by  another  ME.  The  P-38  pilot  was  J 
a  veteran  of  more  than  fifty  missions,  but  1 
he  had  forgotten  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
fighter  tactics.  He  hadn’t  looked  around. 
The  ME  in  the  rear  hit  his  right  engine  I] 
and  the  pilot  was  lucky  to  get  out  alive. 

His  is  an  old  story;  it  happens  every  day. 

Another  P-38  pilot  had  a  similar  ex-  I 
perience — except  he  wasn’t  so  lucky.  His  I 
flight  was  at  10,000  feet,  returning  from 
a  morning  fighter  sweep.  The  sun  was  I 
directly  at  the  left,  on  a  level  and  ex¬ 
tremely  bright.  It  was  bright  enough  to 
hide  the  three  enemy  planes  which  came 
out  of  the  sun,  attacked  the  tail  ship  and  j 
shot  it  down.  Another  rule  of  fighter 
tactics  had  been  violated — a  pilot  had  not 
kept  watch  on  the  sun. 

Consider  another  cliche  of  basic  fighter 
tactics:  never  leave  your  formation. 
Everyone  knows  that.  Yet  our  planes  are 
still  being  shot  down  because  some  eager 
pilot  wants  to  win  the  war  all  by  himself  | 
and  breaks  formation  to  chase  a  "lone” 
enemy  plane.  Probably  the  oldest  of 
enemy  tricks  is  the  ruse  of  sending  a  j 
decoy  plane  below  our  fighters  while  a 
flight  of  enemy  ships  waits  above,  ready  I 
to  pounce  on  the  dope  who  leaves  the  . 
formation. 

Not  only  green  pilots  fall  for  that  one. 
One  case  was  reported  in  which  the  pilot 
was  a  squadron  leader  who  had  fifty  mis¬ 
sions  and  214  hours  to  his  credit.  Four 
squadrons  of  P-38s  were  escorting  sixty 
B-17s  on  a  mission  over  western  Sicily.  ! 
The  38s  were  to  the  left  of  the  bombers 
and  about  2,000  feet  above,  flying  line  j 
astern.  No  enemy  fighters  were  sighted  j 
until  the  bombers  had  made  their  runs 
and  were  several  miles  from  the  target.  | 


Th  is  Lightning  pilot  neglected  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  fighter  tactics.  He  didn't  look  around 
when  he  went  after  two  ME- 109s.  Another  ME 
dove  on  him  and  he  was  lucky  to  get  out  alive. 
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Then  the  last  element  was  attacked.  The 
enemy  sent  one  ME- 109  beneath  the 
fighter  formation  in  an  attempt  to  break 
up  the  element  by  luring  one  of  our  fight¬ 
ers  down.  It  worked.  The  squadron 
leader  peeled  off  and  dove.  Six  more 
MEs  came  out  of  the  sun  and  shot  him 
down — just  like  that. 

Then  there  is  the  P-40  flight  leader 
who  had  his  squadron  at  10,000  feet  over 
|  the  Kihili  airdrome  on  Bougainville.  A 
flight  of  Zeros  had  attacked  a  dive 
bomber  formation  and  the  P-40s  had  in¬ 
tercepted.  The  Japs  pulled  straight  up, 
and  the  flight  leader  followed  on  their 
trail.  Without  any  previous  warning,  he 
made  such  a  violent  maneuver  that  his 
flight  was  unable  to  follow  him.  The 
wing  man  reported  that  when  he  tried  to 
keep  in  formation,  the  pull  up  was  so 
violent  that  his  radio  was  shaken  loose 
and  all  his  breaker  switches  were  pulled 
down.  Consequently,  the  lead  plane  was 
off  by  itself  and  the  wing  man,  not  being 
able  to  follow,  was  left  alone  and  un¬ 
protected.  Two  set-ups  for  Tokyo.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  Warhawks  got  away  in  a  blaze 
of  luck  that  is  seldom  duplicated.  The 
moral  is  obvious:  Don't  make  a  maneuver 
that  every  man  in  your  element  cannot 
predict  and  follow. 

Eagerness  is  a  major  cause  of  combat 
errors.  It  appears  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances.  A  P-40  pilot  (95  missions)  was 
at  8,000  feet  over  Guadalcanal.  He  saw 
some  dive  bombers  coming  in  low  to  hit 
our  naval  vessels  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island.  His  flight  turned  and 
trailed  the  Japs  down.  There  were  so 
many  possible  shots  that  he  simply  turned 
his  guns  on  and  kept  shooting.  But  he 
had  his  guns  firing  so  long  that  the  bar¬ 
rels  got  red  hot  and  began  to  work  im¬ 
properly.  By  the  time  he  got  some  good 


targets  in  his  sights,  only  three  of  his  six 
guns  were  functioning  effectively.  Reali¬ 
zing  his  plight,  he  pulled  up  to  get  away 
and  found  only  one  gun  working — and 
he  had  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  Jap 
formation.  His  guns  jammed  because  the 
trigger  was  down  so  long  that  the  barrels 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  cool  off.  He  was 
left  practically  unarmed  in  the  middle  of 
fifteen  enemy  planes.  On  the  climb  up, 
a  Zero  moved  right  in  his  path,  but  he 
couldn't  do  any  damage  with  only  one 
gun.  A  perfect  example  of  being  "trig¬ 
ger  happy.”  Another  case  of  lucky-to-be- 
alive.  Neither  example  is  recommended. 


Another  instance  or  being  over-eager 
is  reported  by  a  Spitfire  pilot  who  had 
207  missions.  He  was  at  10,000  feet 
when  he  saw  an  ME- 109  at  the  same  alti¬ 
tude  flying  away  from  him.  The  Spit 
pilot  chased  the  Nazi  but  he  started  firing 
at  about  600  to  700  yards,  considerably 
out  of  effective  range.  As  he  states,  "I 
should  have  opened  my  cannon  at  about 
300  to  350  yards  and  held  my  machine 
guns  until  I  was  approximately  250  yards 
from  him.  By  the  time  I  was  in  proper 
range,  I  was  out  of  ammunition.  I  was 
too  eager.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had 
been  jumped  on  my  way  back,  I  probably 


V 


A  Warhowlc  pilot  on  patrol  at  21,000  feet  over  the  Russell  Islands  made  a  serious 
error  of  judgment  which  resulted  in  the  escape  of  an  enemy  plane  and  the-  near  loss  of 
his  own  life.  He  dove  on  a  Zero  and  chased  him  down  through  an  overcast.  But  when 
he  pulled  out  he  was  right  on  the  water  and,  by  all  odds,  he  should  have  gone  in. 


quarter,  a  P-38  pilot  erred  and  came  in  from  the 
right  rear,  directly  into  the  Nip’s  20  mm  tail 
turret  gun,  one  of  his  least  vulnerable  spots. 


If 
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would  have  been  shot  down.  I  had  to 
hedge  hop  home.” 

Or,  take  this  P-47  pilot  on  a  flight 
over  Paris.  He  was  at  25,000  feet,  escort¬ 
ing  B-17s.  About  thirty  FWs  and  MEs 
attacked.  The  pilot  reports,  "One  of  the 
FWs  pulled  up  from  the  rear  of  the 
bombers  and  I  had  a  perfect  deflection 
shot.  But  all  I  did  was  knock  his  canopy 
off.  I  dived  on  him  and  he  didn’t  even 
know  I  was  there,  because  he  took  no 
evasive  action.'  But  I  was  too  excited  and 
overshot  him.  I  was  going  about  350 
miles  per  hour  when  I  should  have 
throttled  back  to  between  250  and  275 
mph.  In  that  case,  I  wouldn't  have  over¬ 
taken  him  so  rapidly  and  I  would  have 
had  a  longer  time  to  shoot  at  him.  There 
he  was,  a  dream  target  doing  straight  and 
level,  and  me  rocketing  by  him  like 
Flash  Gordon.” 

You  may  operate  your  aircraft  strictly 
according  to  the  book,  but  an  error  of 
judgment  makes  you  as  guilty  as  if  you 
had  neglected  to  lower  your  wheels  for 
a  landing.  It’s  the  results  that  count.  A 
serious  case  of  mistaken  judgment  is  told 
in  the  story  of  a  P-40  pilot  on  patrol  over 
the  Russell  Islands.  He  was  at  21,000 
feet  when  he  was  informed  of  a  flight  of 
Zeros  about  fifteen  miles  away,  losing 
altitude.  He  came  down  to  18,000  feet 
and  attacked  in  his  formation.  The  Jap 
flight  became  disorganized  and  soon  air¬ 
planes  were  scrambling  all  over  the  sky. 
The  Warhawk  pilot  saw  a  single  Nip 
trying  to  slip  away  so  he  chased  him.  He 
did  a  mild  roll  and  went  down  into  an 
overcast  at  about  2,500  feet.  But  he  came 
out  of  the  overcast  right  on  the  water 
and,  by  all  odds,  he  should  have  gone  in. 

Errors  of  judgment  are  as  common¬ 
place  as  the  P-38  pilot  who  missed  a 
setup  because  he  misjudged  the  speed  of 
an  enemy  plane  he  was  about  to  attack. 


He  was  second  man  in  a  flight  at  22,000 
feet  over  Oro  Bay  in  New  Guinea.  A 
Betty  came  along  and  the  P-38  pilot 
figured  he  would  attack  at  the  front 
quarter  and  catch  the  Jap  at  his  most 
vulnerable  spot.  But  he  was  way  off  on 
his  speed  estimation,  and  he  actually 
came  in  from  the  right  rear,  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  bomber’s  20  mm  tail  tur¬ 
ret  gun.  The  Lightning  pilot  got  out  in  a 
hurry;  he  didn’t  get  his  Jap  and  he  al¬ 
most  lost  his  neck. 

The  speed  of  your  aircraft  is  a  fine 
thing  if  you  use  it  properly.  A  P-38  pilot 
over  Rabaul  didn't,  and  he  got  himself 
into  serious  trouble.  He  was  at  26,000 
feet  flying  bomber  cover  when  a  flight  of 
Zeros  was  sighted  at  24,000,  climbing 
into  attack  position.  The  pilot  drove  at  a 
Zero  at  about  300  miles  per  hour.  The 
Nip  went  into  a  tight  roll  to  the  right, 
and  the  P-38  pilot  followed,  going  into 
a  power  dive.  He  relates,  "I  was  going 
straight  down  and,  not  wanting  to  go  any 
farther,  I  throttled  back  but  my  controls 
wouldn’t  operate.  I  was  indicating  400 
mph  at  23,000  feet.  I  had  one  hell  of  a 
time  trying  to  pull  out  of  that  high  speed 
dive.  Evidently,  the  effects  of  compressi¬ 
bility  got  me.  I  finally  leveled  off  at 
5,000  feet,  but  I  shouldn’t  have  gone 
down  that  fast.” 

Then,  there  are  the  men  who  literally 
talk  themselves  to  death.  A  formation  of 
Spitfires  was  over  the  coast  of  France  at 
15,000  feet,  flying  a  loose  V  formation. 
Two  of  the  pilots  were  talking  to  each 
other  over  their  radios  when  the  flight 
leader  saw  an  FW  break  from  above  for 
the  attack.  The  leader  tried  to  warn  the 
pilots  of  the  approaching  enemy  ship, 
but  the  men  were  chattering  away  and 
he  could  not  break  into  their  jammed 
radios.  Three  times  he  tried  to  call  them 
but  each  time  he  was  unable  to  get 
through.  So  he  just  sat  there  and  watched 


one  of  them  go  down  in  flames.  The 
enemy  ship  was  originally  sighted  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  formation,  and 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  time  to 
take  evasive  action.  Moral:  Don’t  use 
the  radio  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
That  one,  too,  is  as  basic  as  taking  off 
into  the  wind. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  on  a 
fighter  sweep  speed  and  surprise  are  your 
defense.  A  P-38  pilot  was  on  a  strafing 
mission  in  Africa,  hunting  targets  of  op¬ 
portunity.  He  came  in  low  over  an  Arab 
house  and  saw  a  German  truck  beside  it. 
But  he  had  passed  the  truck  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  hit  it,  so  he  pulled 
up  and  came  back.  The  Arab  house  col¬ 
lapsed  and  88  mm  gun  poked  out  its 
nose  and  shot  him  down.  He  had  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated  one  of  his  greatest 
assets^surprise — and  he  gave  the  Nazis 
an  opportunity  to  get  set  for  him. 

Some  errors  are  so  perfectly  obvious 
that  they  seem  almost  childish.  Yet  ex¬ 
perienced  pilots  continue  to  make  them. 
There  was  the  P-38  pilot  on  his  last  mis¬ 
sion  in  Africa.  He  was  on  his  way  back 
from  the  target  when  he  decided  to  take 
off  his  oxygen  mask.  Two  MEs  jumped 
him  and  he  couldn’t  get  his  mask  back 
on  in  time  to  use  the  radio  and  call  for 
help.  He  jammed  his  ship  into  a  steep 
dive  and  was  extremely  fortunate  to  evade 
the  enemy.  Because  he  was  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  his  base,  he  figured  he 
could  relax.  The  enemy  probably  figured 
he  was  figuring  just  that. 

And  so  they  go.  Nobody  is  perfect 
and  mistakes  are  made  by  the  best  of 
them.  But  the  enemy  is  tough  enough 
without  creating  your  own  troubles.  And 
in  the  air  it  doesn’t  pay  to  make  the  same 
mistake  once!  At  least,  that’s  the  way  a 
lot  of  100-mission  boys,  who  admit  they 
are  lucky  to  be  alive,  feel  about  it. 


On  a  strafing  mission,  a  P-38  pilot  missed  an  enemy 
truck  on  his  first  pass.  When  he  came  back  for  an¬ 
other  shot,  the  sides  of  a  nearby  structure  dropped 
and  a  formerly  concealed  88  mm  gun  shot  him  down. 
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These  SBDs.  lined  up  on  the  flight  deck  of  a  U.  S.  carrier 
Casablanca  convoy,  were  among  the  planes  which  spear-heac 
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((AT ow  hear  this  .  .  .  Now  hear  this 
The  words  crackled  over  the 
big  carrier’s  intercommunication  system. 
They  were  simple  words,  but  they  had 
an  electrifying  effect.  In  the  galley  the 
cooks  stopped  peeling  potatoes.  In  the 
ready  room  the  pilots  butted  their  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  reached  for  their  flight  gear. 
Down  on  the  hangar  deck  the  mechs 
pulled  their  heads  out  of  the  Wildcats 
and  Avengers — and  listened. 

Those  who  were  there  said  later:  "It 
was  a  beautiful  day  for  flying — like  it 
nearly  always  is  down  there — with  tall, 
white  cumulus  clouds  coming  out  of  the 
water  like  snow-capped  mountain  tops. 
We  knew  the  Japs  were  around  some¬ 
where,  but  we  didn’t  know  just  where, 
or  just  when  we  were  going  to  contact 
them.  When  we  heard  the  squawk  box 
that  morning  we  all  knew  this  was  it.” 

And  it  was.  The  announcement  con¬ 
tinued:  "A  large  Japanese  force  including 
carriers  has  been  sighted  .  .  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  noise  from  the  loud  speakers  had 
died  away,  fighters,  dive  bombers  and 
torpedo  planes,  pre-warned  over  the  intra- 
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An  explanation  of  the 
organization  and  combat 
techniques  of  U.  S.  Naval 
aviation. 

carrier  teletype  system,  were  roaring 
across  the  flight  deck  and  heading  off 
toward  the  enemy.  High  overhead  the 
combat  air  patrol  tensed  itself  for  the 
aerial  blow  they  know  the  Japs  would 
try  to  deliver. 

A  dive-bomber  squadron  leader  sang 
out  over  his  interphone:  "It’s  a  beautiful 
day !” 

The  admiral  had  already  given  his 
orders:  "Attack,  Attack — Repeat,  Attack!” 

And  the  Navy  swung  into  another 
aerial  action  against  the  Jap. 

The  outcome  is  already  history.  It  was 
the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz — one  of  the  last 
major  appearances  of  the  Jap  fleet  before 
it  was  driven  into  hiding  behind  the  is¬ 
land  bases  that  ring  its  corroding  empire. 
Maybe  Santa  Cruz  wasn’t  the  biggest 
battle  of  the  war,  and  maybe  not  the 


most  significant,  but  it  was  typical  of  the 
fighting  spirit  with  which  the  Navy’s  fly¬ 
ers  go  into  combat — and  of  the  results 
they  achieve.  There  the  planes  of  a  two- 
carrier  naval  task  force  blocked  the  Japs 
(with  four  carriers  and  the  battle  unit) 
in  their  strongest  drive  to  retake  Guadal¬ 
canal,  and  permanently  crippled  Japanese 
aerial  authority  over  the  southern  reaches 
of  their  Far  Eastern  empire. 

The  job  of  the  Navy  pilot  doesn’t  end 
with  the  big  sea  battles,  however.  You’ll 
find  him  in  the  Hellcat  clearing  the  skies 
above  an  Allied  beachhead  in  the  South 
Pacific.  You’ll  find  him  in  the  PBY  pick¬ 
ing  a  tortuous  patrol  route  amid  the  fog 
and  williwaws  of  the  Bering  Sea.  You'll 
find  him  in  the  little  observation  plane 
on  a  scouting  mission  over  the  enemy 
fleet.  And  you’ll  find  him  in  the  "baby 
flat-top”  squadrons  that  ply  the  sea-lanes 
in  search  of  Axis  submarines.  In  fact, 
you’ll  find  him  on  every  ocean  frontier  in 
the  world — wherever  the  Navy,  to  fight 
this  war,  has  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
airplanes. 

In  spite  of  these  many  and  varied  aerial 
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Each  loaded  with  a  2,000-pound  tin  fish,  these  Avengers  are  ready  for  a  target  run. 
Torpedo  bombing  is  tough  work,  but  these  powerful  planes  are  built  for  the  job. 


organization  that  corresponds  most  close¬ 
ly  with  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces. 
It  contains  the  administrative  offices  and 
is  the  headquarters  for  Marine  aviation 
and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service.  Ail 
in  all,  it  handles  the  Navy  pilot’s  train¬ 
ing,  the  flight  rules  he  follows  and  the 
jobs  he  is  called  upon  to  do — everything, 
in  fact,  but  his  airplane,  which  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  headed  by  Rear  Admiral 
DeWitt  C.  Ramsey. 

To  get  a  rough  idea  what  becoming  a 
Navy  flyer  is  like,  it  is  worth  taking  a 
brief  look  at  the  training  gauntlet  each 
Naval  air  cadet  must  run:  (1)  fifteen 
weeks  at  a  flight  preparatory  school  for 
elementary  ground  instruction,  (2)  twelve 
weeks  at  a  war  training  service  school  for 
elementary  flight  training,  (3)  eleven 
weeks  at  a  pre-flight  school  for  a  mind 
and  body  "toughening-up”  course,  (4) 
twelve  weeks  of  primary  flight  training 
and  (5)  fourteen  weeks  of  intermediate 
flight  training. 

Here  there  is  only  a  pause — long 
enough  for  the  student  to  receive  a  pair 
of  gold  wings  and  a  commission  as  either 
ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
But  he  doesn’t  relax — he  still  has  eight 
tough  weeks  ahead  of  him. 


Operational  training  is  what  the  Navy 
calls  the  next  phase.  There,  as  in  the 
AAF,  men  who  have  learned  how  to  fly 
are  taught  how  to  fight.  Their  instructors 
are  combat-wise  veterans  who  learned 
their  tricks  the  hard  way. 

After  "operational,”  the  Navy  or  Ma¬ 
rine  pilot  is  turned  over  to  the  Fleet  and 
incorporated  into  one  of  its  coordinated 
sea-air  activities  against  the  enemy. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  he  loses  his  iden¬ 
tity  as  an  airman.  Each  major  fleet  (At¬ 
lantic,  Pacific  and  their  various  subdi¬ 
visions)  has  its  own  air  force  and  its 
own  air  commander.  Under  him  the  fleet 
air  arm  is  broken  down  into  groups  and 
squadrons,  some  based  on  carriers  (large¬ 
ly  Navy),  some  shore  based  (largely 
Marines).  Even  aboard  a  carrier,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aviation  group  maintains  itself 
virtually  independent  of  the  ship.  Both 
naturally  work  in  close  cooperation,  but 
each  has  its  own  skipper  (air  ultimately 
under  the  ship’s  captain),  its  own  staff 
and  its  own  job  to  do. 

The  five  main  jobs  Navy  and  Marine 
flyers  are  called  upon  to  do  are  fighting, 
scout-bombing,  torpedo-bombing,  patrol¬ 
bombing  and  observation  (Navy  only). 

The  fighter  pilot’s  main  task  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Fleet  and  its  shore  installations 
from  enemy  air  assault  and  to  escort  scout 


In  the  ready  room  of  a  converted  carrier, 
pilots  spend  their  time  working  out  navigation 
problems,  playing  gin  rummy  and  bridge,  or  just 
dozing.  When  called,  they  get  into  action  fast. 

activities  of  the  Navy,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Force.  Every 
tactical  plane  the  Navy  has  in  a  combat 
area  works  for  the  U.  S.  Fleet  and  is 
under  a  fleet  commander.  There  is  no 
separate  air  organization,  controlled 
through  separate  command  channels,  such 
as  there  is  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

But  that  is  no  indication  that  the  Navy 
doesn’t  rate  air  power  of  prime  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  does.  Naval  aviation  this  year 
will  celebrate  its  31st  anniversary.  In 
those  31  years  it  has  grown  from  201 
officers  and  men  in  World  War  I  to  the 
point  where  today  it  has  more  than  25,000 
planes  and  a  pilot-training  program  with 
an  "input”  of  30,000  per  year. 

At  sea,  the  aircraft  carrier  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  one  of  the  most  vital  parts, 
and  often  the  nucleus,  of  the  modern  fleet. 
Because  it  has  the  longest  offensive  arm, 
it  is  the  carrier  the  enemy  wants  most 
to  destroy,  and  the  carrier  that  receives 
maximum  protection  from  the  other  ships 
of  its  own  battle  force.  To  better  utilize 
their  offensive  power,  many  large  naval 
units  operate  as  carrier  task  forces,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  flat-tops  and  a 
screen  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  subs. 
It  is  carrier  task  forces  like  these  that 
today  are  providing  the  aerial  cover  for 
the  Pacific  amphibious  attacks  that  in 
some  cases  reach  out  beyond  the  range 
of  land-based  air  power. 


“Big  boss”  of  naval  aviation,  as  he  is 
of  the  whole  Navy,  is  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet. 
Representing  the  airman  and  looking 
after  his  interests  on  Admiral  King’s 
staff  is  Vice  Admiral  John  S.  McCain, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Air.  As  such,  Admiral  McCain  serves  as 
assistant  in  aerial  matters  to  Admiral 
King,  and  gives  aviation  a  big  voice  in 
the  overall  direction  of  the  Fleet. 

Admiral  McCain’s  office  is  the  Navy 
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and  torpedo  bombers  on  attack  missions. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  supplementary 
duties,  such  as  scouting,  strafing  and 
sometimes  even  bombing. 

The  plane  he  flies  is  either  the  Vought 
F4U  Corsair,  introduced  in  February, 
1943,  in  the  Solomon  Islands  area;  the 
Grumman  F6F  Hellcat,  which  first  saw 
action  last  September  when  a  carrier  task 
force  raided  Marcus  Island,  or  the  Grum¬ 
man  F4F  Wildcat,  scrappy  little  fighter 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Japanese  aerial 
assault  in  the  Pacific  for  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  war. 

From  the  day  of  its  introduction  to  the 
end  of  1943  the  2,000-horsepower  Cor¬ 
sair,  primarily  land-based,  is  credited  with 
destroying  584  Jap  planes  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground.  Only  108  F4Us  were  lost 
during  this  time.  One  Corsair  squadron 
alone  (the  Marines’  Flying  Falcons)  had 
accounted  for  72  Jap  planes  while  losing 
only  turn  of  its  own  pilots. 

The  Hellcat’s  record  during  its  brief 
1943  career  was  300  enemy  planes  de¬ 
stroyed  to  62  Hellcats  lost.  The  score  its 
first  time  out,  at  Marcus  Island,  was  21 
Zeros  to  two  Hellcats.  It  is  results  like 
this  that  have  prompted  Comdr.  John 
Raby,  air  group  commander  of  one  of  the 
Navy’s  biggest  carriers  at  the  Marcus 
raid,  to  declare  that  the  F6F  is  "the  finest 
carrier  plane  in  the  world.” 

Although  the  six-gunned,  400-mile- 
per-hour  F4U  and  F6F,  dubbed  the  "Ter¬ 
rible  Twins”  by  the  Navy,  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  the  fighter  load  in  the  Pacific,  it  was 
the  Wildcat  that  was  in  there  pitching 
during  the  early,  "so-few-against-so-many” 
days  of  the  war. 

The  saga  of  the  "F”  began  at  Wake 
Island  on  December  7,  1941.  There  a 
small  band  of  Marine  pilots  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Paul  Putnam,  with  an 
"air  force”  of  four  Wildcats  saved  from 
the  first  surprise  attack,  took  a  daily  toll 
of  the  27-to-50-plane  flights  of  Jap  bomb¬ 
ers  sent  against  the  island — and  made  an 

I  occasional  swipe  at  the  Jap  fleet  for  good 
measure.  The  overwhelming  odds  gradu¬ 
ally  whittled  the  F4F  force  down,  but  not 
past  the  point  where  one  of  the  last 
radio  reports  from  Wake  said:  "Our  two 
remaining  fighters  aloft;  several  of  the 
enemy  accounted  for.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  Since  then 

Ithe  Wildcat  has  carried  the  fight  to  the 
Axis  on  all  sea-air  frontiers  of  the  war. 
It  was  in  on  Midway,  Guadalcanal,  Casa¬ 
blanca,  the  Coral  Sea,  the  Solomons  cam¬ 
paign,  and  is  still  representing  the  Navy 
on  the  frontlines  along  with  the  new 
Corsairs  and  Hellcats. 

The  main  job  of  the  Navy  scout 
bomber  pilot  is  destruction  of  enemy  car¬ 
riers,  warships,  transports  and  shore  in¬ 
stallations.  The  destruction  is  carried  Out 
through  dive-bombing. 

In  a  sea  battle  between  carrier  task 
forces,  the  scout-bombers  go  in  first  (witU 
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fighter  protection),  blast  up  the  flight 
decks  of  the  hostile  flat-tops  and  soften 
up  their  defenses  in  preparation  for  tor¬ 
pedo  attack.  In  an  amphibious  drive  they 
also  spearhead  the  assault — strafing  and 
dive-bombing  enemy  beach  defenses. 

As  their  name  indicates,  scout-bombers 
also  perform  another  vital  function:  scout¬ 
ing.  In  periods  of  watchful  inaction 
between  battles,  they  range  far  out  over 
the  sea,  combing  the  waves  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  enemy.  When  they  spot  him  a 
radio  flash  sends  carriers  and  shore-bases 
into  action,  bringing  bombers  and  tor¬ 
pedo  planes  to  the  attack. 

Helping  the  pilot  carry  out  his  scout- 
bomber  responsibilities  is  a  radioman- 
gunner  who  occupies  the  rear  cockpit. 
The  plane  these  two  use  is  either  the  new 
Curtiss  SB2C  Helldiver,  which  made  an 
impressive  debut  in  a  raid  last  Novem¬ 
ber  on  Rabaul,  or  the  rugged  old  standby, 
Douglas  SBD  Dauntless. 

In  a  Rabaul  attack  the  Helldiver,  big¬ 
gest  and  heaviest  dive-bomber  ever  used 
by  the  U.  S.,  dropped  28,000  tons  of 
bombs  on  Jap  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
sinking  a  light  cruiser  and  a  destroyer, 
probably  sinking  a  heavy  cruiser  and 

- 

The  accompanying  article  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  of  U.  S.  Naval  avia¬ 
tion  was  written  for  AIR  FORCE  by  Ensign 
Oliver  H.  Townsend,  USNR,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office,  Naval  Air  Station,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  who  formerly  was  a  civilian 
writer  on  the  AIR  FORCE  editorial  staff. 


severely  damaging  another  light  cruiser 
and  a  destroyer.  In  spite  of  severe  at¬ 
tacks  by  huge  flights  of  Zeros,  the  Hell- 
divers  fought  their  way  home  without 
loss  to  enemy  action,  and  shot  down  three 
Zeros  and  damaged  another  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Although  two  of  the  planes  ran 
out  of  fuel  and  had  to  land  in  the  ocean, 
all  personnel  were  saved. 

Still  active  on  the  warfronts,  but  now 
supplemented  by  the  SB2C,  is  the  Daunt¬ 
less,  standard  Navy  scout-bomber  through 
all  of  the  World  War  II.  Like  the  Wild¬ 
cat,  it  has  seen  action  in  all  the  big  battles 
and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  the  U.  S.  Fleet  has  attained  in  the 
Pacific.  Versatile,  the  SBD  has  turned  in 
topflight  performances  as  a  dive-bomber, 
strafer  and  scout-plane,  and  'has  even 
been  known  to  hold  its  own  in  dogfights 
with  the  Jap  Zero. 

Like  the  dive-bomber  pilot,  the  tor¬ 
pedo-plane  pilot  has  a  primarily  offensive 
responsibility.  His  is  no  simple  task. 
Following  the  scout-bombers  in  an  attack, 
he  must  bring  his  plane  in  at  just  the 
right  height  and  release  his  torpedo  at 
just  the  right  time  to  get  a  hit.  Not  until 
the  torpedo  is  away  can  he  concentrate  on 
getting  out  of  there- — which  is  exactly 
what  he  does  next,  usually  by  dropping 


down  to  wave  altitude  and  pouring  on 
the  coal.  As  compensation  for  the  risks 
he  takes,  he  knows  that  the  wound  he 
inflicts  is  usually  fatal. 

Since  the  Battle  of  Midway,  torpedo- 
plane  pilots  have  flown  the  Grumman 
TBF  Avenger,  which  replaced  the  TBD 
Devastator  in  June,  1942.  In  addition  to 
the  pilot,  the  TBF  also  carries  a  rear 
gunner  (topside,  rear)  and  a  radioman- 
gunner  who  rides  in  the  belly. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  combat 
functions,  torpedo  squadrons  have  the 
reputation  for  being  "suicide  squadrons." 
They  aren't.  Outside  of  the  Battle  of 
Midway  their  losses  have  been  surprising¬ 
ly  small.  Lieut.  Comdr.  Edwin  B.  Parker, 
who  flew  with  torpedo  squadrons  at  the 
Coral  Sea,  Tulagi,  Santa  Cruz  and  parts 
of  the  Solomons  campaign,  says:  "In  all 
those  actions  we  did  not  have  a  single 
plane  shot  down  by  enemy  fire.” 

Like  the  SBD,  the  activities  of  the 
Avenger  are  not  restricted  entirely  to  its 
rimary  function.  It  also  serves  as  a 
omber  and  on  several  occasions  has 
joined  with  fighter  formations  during  a 
battle  and  held  its  own  against  attacking 
Zeros. 

One  of  the  most  important  non-torpedo 
jobs  of  the  TBF  is  anti-sub  patrol  from 
baby  flat-tops  on  convoy  duty.  For  these 
assignments  depth  charges  and  bombs  are 
fitted  in  the  torpedo  bays.  One  baby  flat- 
top  with  Avengers  and  F4Fs  aboard  re¬ 
cently  fought  off  an  entire  submarine 
wolf-pack  in  the  Atlantic,  getting  two 
subs  for  certain,  four  very  probables  and 
four  more  probables.  The  convoy  got 
through  unscathed. 

Patrol  plane  pilots  are  the  "eyes  of  the 
Fleet.”  Patrolling  is  their  main  function, 
bombing  the  other.  They  fly  big  planes 
that  can  travel  great  distances  and  remain 
aloft  for  hours  at  a  time.  While  on  pa¬ 
trol  they  and  their  crews  maintain  a 
constant  vigil  for  everything  from  enemy 
planes  to  submarines. 

The  Navy  has  a  number  of  flying 
boats  and  land-based  planes  in  its  patrol¬ 
bomber  classification,  but  none  is  quite  so 
well  known,  or  used  quite  so  widely,  as 
the  twin-engined  Consolidated  PBY  Cata¬ 
lina. 

Although  nominally  a  patrol-bomber, 
the  PBY  is  really  the  workhorse  of  Naval 
aviation.  It  has  been  used  for  everything, 
both  day  and  night,  from  dumbo  hops 
(rescue  missions)  to  laying  mines  and 
dropping  torpedoes.  Its  characteristic 
parasol  wing  has  hovered  over  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  the  Solomons,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  North  Atlantic  seaways.  Its  versatility 
is  so  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  even 
raised  his  eyebrows  when  Lieut.  Robert 
Calrow  won  the  Air  Medal  for  "Dive- 
bombing  Kiska  in  a  PBY.”  Built  to 
carry  thirteen,  PBYs  on  dumbo’  hops  have 
taken  off  with  as  many  as  37  aboard. 

Big  and  slow,  the  PBY  has  learned  to 
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A  Navy  PBY  watches  over  the  cold  northern  ocean,  with  the  mountains  of  the  Aleutians  adding 
a  touch  of  rugged  background.  The  patrols  demand  long  flying  hours,  call  for  perfect  navigation. 


stay  away  from  the  fast  fighters  of  the 
enemy  unless  it  has  its  own  escort  along. 
But  that  hasn't  kept  it  from  making  some 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
war.  It  was  a  Catalina  that  first  spotted 
the  Jap  fleet  at  Midway.  It  was  a  "Cat” 
that  finally  located  the  Nazi’s  Bismarck 
when  it  was  trying  to  elude  the  British 
sea  net.  It  was  a  "Cat”  that  made  the 
final  trip  to  besieged  Corregidor.  And 
it  was  a  PBY  from  which  Lieut.  Donald 
Mason  originated  his  famous  report, 
"Sighted  sub,  sank  same.” 

Besides  the  Catalina,  the  Navy  also  has 
two  other  widely  used  flying  boats — the 
Martin  PBM  Mariner  and  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  PB2Y  Coronado — and  a  number  of 
land-based  bombers.  Both  the  PBM  and 
the  PB2Y  perform  patrol  functions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Catalina,  operating 
from  shoreline  bases  and  from  tenders 
far  out  at  sea.  They  are  also  valuable 
as  cargo  and  transport  planes. 

The  Navy's  land-based  planes  are  used 
on  anti-sub  patrol  and  for  low-altitude 
bombing  and  torpedo  attacks.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  Lockheed  PV  Ven¬ 
tura,  the  Consolidated  PB4Y  Liberator, 
the  North  American  PBJ  Mitchell  and 
the  Douglas  BD  Boston. 

The  smallest  contingent  of  tactical  pi¬ 
lots  in  the  Navy  are  those  assigned  to 
the  cruiser-and  battleship-based  observa¬ 
tion  planes.  Small  as  their  numbers  are, 
their  work  is  far  from  dull — and  far  from 
unimportant.  Carrying  a  radioman-gunner 
in  addition  to  the  pilot,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  observation  plane  is  to  spot  targets 
for  the  gun  crews  back  aboard  their  bat- 


tlewagons.  To  do  this  they  are  generally 
carried  aboard  a  ship  in  numbers  of  two 
or  four,  sent  off  by  catapult  and  picked 
up  by  crane. 

In  the  observation  plane  category  the 
Navy  has  two  current  types — the  Vought 
OS2U  Kingfisher  and  the  Curtiss  S03C 
Seagull.  Also  still  in  active  use,  although 
no  longer  manufactured,  is  the  Curtiss 
SOC  biplane. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  perform¬ 
ances  turned  in  by  the  low-powered  Navy 
observation  planes  was  during  the  land¬ 
ings  in  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  mainland.  There,  from  ships  sailing 
along  the  coastlines,  they  flew  inland, 
strafing  and  giving  the  locations  of  shore 
objectives  to  the  fleet.  Over  Sicily,  Lieut. 
Paul  Coughlin  and  his  gunner,  Dick 
Shafer,  even  rounded  up  more  than  150 
Axis  troops  with  their  little  SOC  and 
herded  them  to  the  American  lines  in  an 
aerial  "Sergeant  York”  act  that  is  un¬ 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  air  warfare. 

In  addition  to  the  five  main  activities 
carried  on  by  Navy  flyers,  there  are  a 
number  of  subsidiary  services  operated 
under  the  general  heading  of  Naval  avia¬ 
tion.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service,  op¬ 
erating  at  present  over  routes  totaling 
more  than  60,000  miles,  and  the  lighter- 
than-air  service. 

Lighter-than-air  is  centered  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  and  operates  an  authorized 
fleet  of  200  airships.  Its  main  jobs  are 
anti-sub  patrol,  "convoying”  convoys,  lay¬ 
ing  mines  and  scouting.  The  airship 
generally  used  is  powered  by  two  radial 


engines,  has  a  speed  of  over  sixty  knots 
and  carries  depth  bombs  and  machine 
guns.  Some  have  made  trips  of  more 
than  3,000  miles. 

Behind  all  the  aerial  activities  of  the 
Navy  stand,  as  in  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
the  ground  crews  and  the  flying  en¬ 
listed  men.  Only  petty  officers  perform 
the  specialized  jobs  enlisted  men  are 
given  to  do  in  Naval  aviation — jobs  like 
aerographer’s  mate,  machinist’s  mate,  ord- 
nanceman,  radioman  and  photographer’s 
mate.  Aiding  them  in  carrying  out  these 
duties  in  the  continental  United  States 
are  the  Waves  (Women  Accepted  for 
Voluntary  Emergency  Service).  Already 
Waves  are  filling  such  important  jobs 
as  control  tower  operators,  link  trainer 
instructors  and  administrative  clerks  and 
assistants,  and  they  are  beginning  to  take 
over  such  "masculine”  assignments  as 
aviation  metalsmiths  and  machinist’s 
mates. 

If  all  the  operational  and  training 
policies  of  the  Navy  could  be  summed 
up  into  one  word,  that  word  would  be 
"teamwork” — among  aircrews,  ground 
crews,  airplanes  and  squadrons,  and  be¬ 
tween  air  units  and  ships  of  the  Fleet. 
Navy  flyers  are  proud  of  this  ideal  of 
cooperation,  and  of  their  record  of  co¬ 
ordinated  accomplishment,  both  among 
themselves  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Army-Navy  air  cooperation  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  different  ways  in 
many  different  war  zones.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  North  Africa,  where  Navy  planes 
made  the  first  attacks  on  the  continental 
airdromes  needed  by  the  Army  for  its 
land-based  bombers  and  fighters,  and 
Navy  flat-tops  brought  Army  fighters  to 
within  flying  range  of  newly-won  African 
bases.  Or  take  the  Solomons,  where  the 
Corsairs  and  the  B-24s  go  out  on  raiding 
missions  together.  Or  take  the  waters  off 
the  east  coast  of  Japan,  where  Navy 
planes  patrolled  the  skies  while  the 
Hornet,  with  General  Doolittle’s  bombers 
aboard,  raced  within  range  of  Tokyo. 

Any  Jap  who  was  careless  enough  to 
be  flying  over  Beaufort  Bay  at  Guadal¬ 
canal  on  the  afternoon  of  June  16,  1943, 
and  who  is  still  lucky  enough  to  be  alive, 
can  tell  you  what  Army-Navy  air  co¬ 
operation  can  really  mean.  He  can  tell 
you  how  36  Army  and  30  Navy  fighters 
teamed  up  with  eight  New  Zealanders 
that  afternoon  to  knock  down  77  Jap 
planes.  Ship  ack-ack  added  sixteen  more 
and  shore  guns  one — 94  planes  brought 
down  in  all.  Allied  losses  were  six  planes 
and  four  pilots. 

To  this  action  the  Navy  Department 
wrote  a  terse  but  fitting  postscript — one 
that  may  well  apply  to  future  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  well  as  past: 

"This  air  victory  was  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  coordinated  battle  action  by  the 
various  units  concerned.”  ■& 
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Off  Again — On  Again  in 
New  Guinea  .  .  0 

A  Hollywood  script  writer,  batting  his 
brains  out  to  dll  in  a  thousand  feet  of 
incidents  having  to  do  with  "conquering 
insurmountable  obstacles,”  could  hardly 
have  improved  upon  the  "scenario"  that 
featured  an  Air  Service  Command  salvage 
crew  in  New  Guinea  some  time  ago. 

Backbreaking,  heartbreaking  toil,  bitter 
disappointment,  tension  of  probable  ene¬ 
my  action — all  the  elements  were  in  the 
tale  enacted  by  the  ASC  men.  Although 
the  battle  lines  have  since  moved  north¬ 
ward  appreciably,  the  guys  on  the  ground 
f  will  never  forget  their  role  of  the  Papuan 
campaign. 

The  crew  of  five  men,  Lieut.  William 
C.  Wilson,  Sgts.  Edwin  M.  Seabolt,  Will 
K.  Brown,  Robert  W.  Martin  and  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Little,  set  out  to  recover  the 
vital  parts  of  a  crashed  B-25,  that  they 
might  be  used  to  supplement  woefully 
short  stocks  and  thus  put  back  into  com¬ 
bat  other  planes  of  the  same  type  which 
were  grounded  for  lack  of  critical  repair 
items. 

The  crashed  bomber  was  eighty  miles 
from  the  repair  base  at  Port  Moresby. 
It  was  reached  by  a  voyage  in  an  old 
300-ton  barge,  which  had  been  beached 
for  two  months.  It  was  the  only  vessel 


available  although  it  was  pitifully  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  work. 

After  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  the  men  pi  three  days  of  all- 
out  effort  :o  "beef  up”  the  collapsed  nose 
gear  of  thi  plane. 

At  that  point,  Lieutenant  Wilson  was 
called  back  to  his  base  and  Lieut.  Warren 
E.  St.  Pierre  came  in  to  conduct  the  rest 
of  the  operation. 

An  Air  Service  Command  ordnance 
company,  pressed  into  service,  improvised 
and  manufactured  a  light  winch  with 
which  Lieut.  St.  Pierre  was  able  to  tow 
the  plane  through  the  sand  .o  the  vicinity 
of  the  barge. 

Natives,  willing  but  exasperatingly 
slow,  clumsy,  aept  and  seemingly  unable 
to  understand  what  was  wanted,  finally 
secured  enough  timber  for  the  repair  crew 
•to  build  fty-foot  ramp  from  the  beach 
to  the  high  sides  of  the  barge.  The  sal¬ 
vage  crew  had  only  three  hours  of  low 
tide  in  which  to  build  the  ramp  and  load 
the  plane  aboard.  Then,  when  the  plane 
was  only  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
ramp — it  was  being  loaded  tail  first — an 
eye  in  one  of  the  snatch  blocks  gaped 
open;  natives,  who  'had  been  following 
the  plane  up  the  ramp,  chocking  the  main 
wheels  with  safety  blocks,  became  terri¬ 
fied.  They  dropped  the  blocks  and  fled. 
The  bomber  shot  down  the  ramp,  recol¬ 


lapsed  the  nose  gear  and  buried  its  nose 
in  the  sand,  below  water  at  high  tide. 

Lor  three  days,  while  gnats  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  tortured  them  in  plague-like  num¬ 
bers,  the  crew  had  to  stand  by,  watching 
the  salt  water  eat  away  at  the  plane,  until 
a  tractor  could  be  secured  to  haul  the  air¬ 
craft  to  high  ground. 

Days  of  added  work  resulted.  The  crew 
was  obliged  to  dismantle  the  plane  as 
much  as  possible  and  flush  out  its  parts 
with  fresh  water,  dip  them  and  coat  them 
in  hot  oil  and  re-pickle  the  engines,  to 
prevent  corrosive  action  of  the  salt  water. 

Finally  a  lucky  break  came.  A  smaller 
barge,  with  lower  freeboard,  was  made 
available.  It  was  explained  eventually  to 
the  natives  what  they  were  to  do.  With 
their  canoes  they  towed  the  barge  five 
miles  up  a  river  which  angled  back  to 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the 
B-25’s  location.  The  salvage  crew  set 
about  cutting  a  road  through  the  jungle 
for  this  distance  in  order  to  tow  the 
bomber  to  the  vessel. 

And  then  disaster  struck  again.  A 
liaison  plane,  being  used  to  ferry  in  sup¬ 
plies  to  a  small  military  unit  nearby, 
cracked  up  on  a  take-off  and  plunged 
into  salt  water  just  off  the  beach.  At  this 
point  the  salvage  crew  performed  its  most 
remarkable  exploit.  It  succeeded  in  mov¬ 
ing  its  winch  to  a  point  on  the  beach 


Because  of  the  care  given  by  mechs  of  the  CBI  Air  Service  Command, 
"Old  912"  functioned  perfectly  for  745  hours  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  when,  ordinarily,  a  tear-down  would  have  to  be  made  in  half  of 
that  time.  At  the  end  of  this  run,  during  which  there  had  never  been  a 
complaint  or  a  stall,  the  engine  went  in  for  an  overhaul  and  recondition¬ 
ing.  Staff  Sgt.  E.  W.  Zagriski,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  with  ‘  Old  912." 
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This  contrivance  is  a  gift  from  the  Nazis  which  turned  out  not  quite 
like  the  Germans  expected.  Recovering  a  2,000-pound  bomb,  which  the 
Luftwaffe  dropped  on  a  city  near  their  8th  Air  Force  base  in  England, 
Tech.  Sgts.  Charles  W.  Dese  (left)  and  James  W.  Brown  converted  it 
into  an  auxiliary  compressed  air  tank.  It  is  now  used  in  supplying 
compressed  air  for  electric,  paint  and  metal  shops  on  the  airfield. 
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Saving  Time  in  England  . .  • 

Two  sergeants  at  a  B-2 6  station  of  the 
9th  Air  Force  in  England,  with  little — 
if  any — pre-GI  mechanical  training  re¬ 
cently  solved  the  knotty  problem  of  how 
to  save  time  and  to  simplify  the  arduous 
difficulties  rising  from  their  duties  as  me¬ 
chanics,  when  they  invented  a  gadget 
named  the  "bushing  puller.” 

The  invention,  according  to  its  creators, 
Tech.  Sgt.  Ellis  C.  Drummond,  Jasper, 
Ala.,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Ehlers, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  "reduces  a  twelve-hour 
job  to  about  four  hours.” 

Working  in  the  tail  assembly  of  B-26s 
and  confined  to  the  cramped,  close  quar¬ 
ters,  the  old  method  consisted  in  driving 
out  the  bushing  with  a  drift  pin  and 
heavy  hammer — slow  and  difficult  labor 
at  best. 

To  facilitate  the  time  involved  and 
lessen  the  discomfort,  the  two  sergeants 
worked  out  their  gadget.  It  is  a  steel 
bolt  about  eight  inches  long,  squared  on 
one  end  and  threaded  on  the  other  with 
a  shoulder  in  the  center.  By  tightening 
the  nut  on  the  threaded  end  the  shoulder 
automatically  pulls  the  bushing  out  of 
the  tail,  thereby  releasing  the  fin.  In 
addition  the  new  device  excludes  the 
chances  of  binding  during  a  removal  or 
fitting.  When  a  bushing  binds  it  pro¬ 
longs  a  routine  job  into  long  hours 
of  exhausting  labor.  "Now,”  Sergeant 
Ehlers  says,  "by  using  the  bushing  puller 
we  get  steady,  direct  pull  that  removes 
the  bushings  easily.” 

Several  other  mechanics  at  this  medium 
bomber  station  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Wilson  R.  Wood,  Chico, 
Texas,  have  tested  the  puller  and  found 
it  highly  workable.  Sgt.  Walter  T.  Austin, 
Covington,  Ga.,  also 
comes  in  for  a  share 
of  the  credit  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  device. 
— Cpl.  Samuel  Ox- 
man,  9th  Air  Force. 


opposite  the  new  wreck,  in  digging  a 
"deadman”  in  the  beach  to  which  the 
winch  could  be  anchored,  and  in  towing 
out  the  plane  to  dry  land  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  crash.  The  pilot  and 
passenger  were  uninjured. 

By  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  crew 
had  dismantled  the  liaison  craft,  pickled 
the  engine  and  flushed  the  plane 
thoroughly  with  fresh  water. 

Two  days  later,  the  road  having  been 
cut  through  the  jungle,  both  planes  were 
towed  to  the  barge  and  loaded.  In  a  full 
moon  flood  tide,  it  was  towed  by  native 
canoes  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  a 
powered  boat  was  waiting  to  take  the 
barge  on  its  long  haul  to  Moresby.  This 
final  trip,  incidentally,  had  to  be  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  night;  a  stiff  on-shore  breeze 
prevailed  during  daylight,  making  navi¬ 
gation  through  the  reefs  impossible. 

The  entire  operation,  which  was  staked 
with  only  two  weeks’  emergency  rations, 
took  a  month  to  complete.  The  liaison 
plane  was  promptly  put  back  in  the  air, 
while  every  part  of  the  B-2 5  except  its 
smashed  nose  section  and  front  landing 
gear  was  made  a  component  of  some 
other  combat  bomber  of  the  same  type. 

Of  this  operation,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Air  Service  Command 
group  which  did  the  job  wrote  in  part: 

"The  tireless  efforts  of  this  crew,  both 
officers  and  men,  in  the  face  of  heart¬ 
breaking  difficulties  and  setbacks,  of 
swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  of 
emergency  rations  and  tinned  food,  of  in¬ 
sufficient  and  proper  equipment,  and  of 
the  aggravating  inability  of  the  natives  to 
understand  what  was  wanted  or  to  be  of 
any  real  help  when  they  did,  are  worthy 
of  -the  highest  commendation.” 

Staff  Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Ehlers  (left)  and  Tech.  Sgt.  Ellis  C.  Drummond 
with  the  bushing  puller  labor-saving  device  they  concocted  in  England. 
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Send  Along 
Those  URs  . . . 

GI  and  general 
alike  share  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  ex¬ 
pediting  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  reports.  For  its 
greatest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  strength, 
there  can  be  no  weak 
links  in  the  UR 
chain.  Any  individ¬ 
ual  who  shirks  his 
UR  responsibility 
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may  be  die  cause  of  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  when  planes  in  flight  fail  to  func¬ 
tion  properly.  Don’t  wait!  Send  in  that 
UR  at  once,  as  soon  as  you  spot  defec¬ 
tive  parts  or  materials. 

The  facts  that  equipment  is  small  in 
size  and  the  functional  effects  are  not 
judged  far-reaching,  are  never  reasons  to 
neglect  sending  URs.  Brittle  safety  wire 
that  should  be  ductile  requires  a  report 
via  UR ;  the  manufacturing  source  of  such 
wire  must  be  traced  in  order  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  quality  in  AAF  equip¬ 
ment.  The  idea  that  only  major  troubles 
rate  URs  is  not  true.  Don’t  wait  for  a 
disastrous  ground  loop  caused  by  mal¬ 
functioning  of  a  brake  hydraulic  system 
to  use  that  red-bordered  form. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  great  or  small,  be  reported 
promptly. 

He  Generates  Generators  . . . 

At  a  5th  Air  Force  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  base  somewhere  in  Australia,  Staff 
Sgt.  Frank  C.  Dodsworth  has  fashioned 
numerous  mechanical  devices.  His  spe¬ 
cialty,  however,  has  been  a  high-speed, 
portable  electric  power  generating  plant 
which  he  built  from  discarded  washing 
machine  parts,  junked  automobile  motors 
and  whatever  else  he  found  at  hand. 

Modeled  after  an  American  type  of 
unit  capable  of  generating  110  volts,  -the 
plant  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  on  a 
two-wheeled  trailer  and  pulled  by  a  jeep. 
Thus  it  can  be  moved  through  almost  any 
section  of  the  jungle  to  supply  electricity 
for  the  operation  of  power  tools  used  in 
the  repair  and  salvage  of  wrecked  or 
grounded  Allied  aircraft. 

No  less  than  35  of  these  Dodsworth- 
built  generators  have  been  in  service  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons.  Through 
jungle  thicknesses,  over  mountains  and 
along  soggy  lowlands,  they  have  been 
hauled  to  give  on-the-spot  service  to 
planes,  which,  because  of  the  nature  of 
-the  terrain  in  which  they  have  been 
forced  down,  could  not  be  transported 
back  to  an  established  repair  base.  Scores 
of  fighters  and  bombers  which  otherwise 
would  still  be  lying  useless  in  the  jungle 
wastes  are  thus  put  back  in  action  over 
Jap  installations. 

Some  of  the  generators  have  been  used 
to  supply  electricity  for  giant  searchlights, 
others  generate  power  for  transmitters 
and  still  others  have  been  used  to  supply 
Allied  soldiers  with  the  unheard-of  lux¬ 
ury  of  electric  lights  in  their  tents  behind 
the  front  lines. 

Dodsworth  has  seen  little  of  his  handi- 


TRANS  OCEANIC  FLIGHT 

flu  Jli&ut.  *104*1.  *1.  Jdettt 


To  help  pass  the  tedious  hours,  the  inevitable 
poker  game  is  organized.  Rank  is  relatively 
unimportant  here  and  a  brace  of  aces  can  be 
an  effective  equalizer.  Captain  Wilson  just 
pulled  to  a  straight  flush  and  cordially  invites 
Ensign  Luerich  to  make  the  fracas  a  joint 
Army-Navy  affair. 


A  weary  band  of  travelers  checks  in 
at  customs  after  a  grueling  twelve 
hours  over  the  sea.  Broadway  strip- 
artist  and  USO  charmer  Babs  Tob- 
ler  blushes  indignantly  while  the 
“eager-beaver”  customs  official 
checks  her  personal  effects.  Waiting 
behind  her  are  a  trophy  laden  Marine 
private  and  a  Hq  AAE  major  with 
portfolio  and  two-day  beard. 


Tbe  above  scene  is  a  figment  of  Pfc.  Doherty’s 
subconscious  mind  as  he  dozes  aboard  the  crowded 
transport.  Instead  of  ill-fitting  bucket  seats,  the 
“dream  ship”  would  have  luxurious  reclining  chairs 
with  a  pretty  flight  nurse  as  hostess.  To  make  the 
scene  complete,  flunkies  Hitler  and  Tojo  would 
await  his  heck  and  calL 


Sleepy-time  aboard  the  C-54  presents  an  eerie 
sight.  Lifeless-looking  bodies  are  sprawled 
about  the  ship  in  every  conceivable  position, 
vainly  seeking  rest  and  sleep.  Above  tbe  drone 
of  the  propellers  is  heard  the  snorers  concerto- 
music  which  does  not  appeal  particularly  to 
the  more  sensitive  soul  who  is  still  awake. 


Stormy  weather  usually  occurs  at  meal-time. 
Thus  an  extra  hazard  is  added  to  the  problem 
of  consuming  the  box  lunch,  which  might  in¬ 
clude  a  couple  of  stale  Spam  sandwiches  and  a 
slice  of  indigestible  apple  pie.  The  fact  that  few 
casualties  result  from  this  meal  is  a  tribute  to  the 
hardy  American  constitution. 


Sweating  out  the  ship  is  an  arduous  procedure  that  often 
lasts  for  hours.  Here  we  find  a  BG  in  difficulty  over  the 
weight  limit  on  baggage,  while  behind  him  a  “Short- 
Snorter”  seeks  a  signature  from  a  Hollywood  canary.  In 
the  background  Allied  staff  officers  engage  in  tactical 
discussion.  Corporal  Cady  hasn’t  slept  in  36  hours  in 
expectancy  of  this  long-awaited  trip  back  home. 
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How  weafherbsrd 
B-17s  skim  the  waves 
and  penetrate  the 
storm  clouds  of  the 
Atlantic  on  weather 
reconnaissance 
flights  to  prepare  the 
way  for  bombing 
attacks  on  Europe* 


There  is  a  Flying  Fortress  outfit  some¬ 
where  in  England  that  has  never  fired 
a  shot  at  an  enemy  plane  and  probably 
never  will.  The  crews  have  no  hair-raising 
stories  to  tell  of  engines  shot  out  over 
enemy  territory,  of  casualties  from  flak 
or  rocket  cannon  fire. 

Yet  the  work  of  the  particular  unit  may 
determine  whether  a  thousand  warplanes 
are  dispatched  against  the  Reich.  It  may 
have  a  distinct  bearing,  one  of  these  days, 
on  the  zero  hour  that  the  world  is  waiting 
for — the  hour  of  invasion.  And  despite 
the  absence,  so  far,  of  enemy  opposition, 
the  missions  carried  out  by  these  B-17s 
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‘FLYING  SUBMARINE’ 

iy  Maj,  Arthur  Gordon 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


can  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  They 
make  the  longest  operational  flights  in  the 
business;  2,000  land  miles  is  a  routine 
distance.  And  "land  miles”  is  just  a 
figure  of  speech.  Most  of  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  of  the  flight  are  spent  over 
the  steel-gray  waters  of  the  Atlantic — 
waters  that  at  some  times  of  the  year  will 
freeze  a  man  to  death  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Exactly  where  these  Fortresses  go, 
and  when,  must  remain  undisclosed  for 
purposes  of  security.  But  the  reason  for 
these  tremendous  hops  can  be  told. 

That  reason  is  weather. 

The  weather  that  blankets  Europe  at 
any  given  time  is  a  product  of  the  air 
currents  and  pressure  areas  that  coil  and 
form  far  out  in  the  misty  Atlantic.  In 
these  days  of  self-imposed  radio  silence, 
trans-ocean  shipping  is  powerless  to  relay 
the  reports  that  were  invaluable  to 
weather  forecasters  in  peacetime.  Yet  those 
forecasters  must  know  what  conditions 
prevail  to  the  westward  if  they  are  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  air  chiefs  what  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  cloud  conditions  over  air¬ 
bases  and  over  targets,  what  winds  will 
be  encountered  at  what  altitudes,  what 
abrupt  weather  changes  to  expect. 

So  they  send  out  planes.  The  British 
have  been  dispatching  weather  flights  for 
years,  using  several  types  of  planes.  The 
Germans  dispatch  them  too,  long-range 
planes  like  the  giant  Focke  Wulf  Kurier. 
The  B-17s  go  farthest  of  all. 

They  carry  a  crew  of  seven  or  eight,  a 
full  complement  of  armor  plate,  .50  cali¬ 
ber  machine  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
instead  of  a  bomb  load,  they  carry  bomb 
bay  tanks  of  fuel  in  addition  to  regular 
wing  and  Tokyo  tanks.  Since  gasoline 
weighs  over  six  pounds  a  gallon,  the  total 
load  at  take-off  is  staggering,  more  than 
the  combat  Fortresses  carry;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  maximum  that  the  straining  engines 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  hoist  into  the 
air.  There  is  no  margin  for  error.  If  an 
engine  falters  on  the  take-off,  it’s  just  too 
bad.  That  happened  not  so  long  ago.  No 
one  survived. 

There  are  other  hazards  beside  the 
take-off.  Weather  observation  calls  for 
periodic  sampling  of  air  pressure,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  the  like  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  altitude.  This  means  that  at  certain 


intervals  on  any  given  flight  the  Fort 
swoops  down  so  low  that  the  waist  gun¬ 
ner  can  taste  salt  spray  on  his  lips  and  the 
roar  of  the  engines  comes  reverberating 
from  the  ocean  sometimes  less  than  fifty 
feet  below.  "This  ain't  no  airplane,”  said 
one  gunner  feelingly  after  his  maiden 
voyage,  "this  is  nothin’  but  a  flyin’  sub¬ 
marine!” 

There’s  no  great  trick  to  such  low-level 
flying  in  daylight,  but  on  a  dark  rainy 
night  it  calls  for  a  certain  faith  in  your 
instruments  to  watch  the  needle  on  the 
altimeter  creep  lower  and  lower  and  try 
to  ignore  the  shrinking  feeling  you  get 
just  about  where  the  seat  of  your  pants 
touches  your  parachute.  Or,  if  you  can’t 
ignore  it,  pray  for  the  "met”  observer, 
performing  his  mysteries  in  the  plexi¬ 
glass  nose,  to  make  his  readings  quickly 
and  give  the  welcome  word  over  the 
interphone  that  will  allow  the  pilot  to 
send  the  B-17  zooming  into  blackness 
and  safety. 

In  2,000  miles  any  aircraft  will  meet 
with  a  lot  of  weather,  and  over  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  mid-winter  some  of  it  is  bound 
to  be-  bad.  This  does  not  upset  the 
weather  flight  crews  unduly;  weather  is 
what  they  are  looking  for.  But  when 
severe  icing  conditions  are  encountered, 
or  when  a  wind  that  has  been  a  head 
wind  all  the  way  out  suddenly  shifts  and 
becomes  a  head  wind  all  the  way  back, 
then  there  may  be  some  anxious  moments. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  maintenance  crews 
and  the  stamina  built  into  the  planes  that 
in  all  the  thousands  of  miles  of  flying, 
only  one  B-17  remains  unaccounted  for. 
That  one  simply  failed  to  return;  no  one 
knows  what  happened ;  there  were  no  dis¬ 
tress  signals.  Just  silence.  Two  of  the 
planes  have  crashed  on  land,  one  on  the 
take-off,  the  other  in  southwest  England 
when,  flying  blind,  it  failed  by  a  heart¬ 
breaking  five  feet  to  clear  a  mountain  top. 
Three  of  the  crew  of  this  Fortress  were 
injured,  the  others  killed.  Recognizing 
these  dangers,  8th  Air  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters  has  ruled  that  every  twenty  hours  of 
weather  flying  should  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  combat  mission.  Thus, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  crews  will  have 
completed  an  operational  tour  of  duty 
and  will  be  grounded  or  returned  to  the 
States. 
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I 

Most  of  the  crew  members  are  volun¬ 
teers  taken  from  Combat  Crew  Replace- 
[  ment  Centers.  They  make  the  choice  de¬ 
liberately,  balancing  the  long  monotonous 
flying  hours,  the  lack  of  glory  and  the 
dangers  involved  against  the  basic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  and  the  value  to 
pilots,  navigators,  radiomen  and  engineers 
of  such  grueling  experience.  The  gun¬ 
ners,  spoiling  for  combat  and  feeling — 
quite  rightly — that  their  flying  time  isn’t 
doing  them  much  good,  get  restless  occa¬ 
sionally  and  require  a  brief  fight  talk 
from  the  CO.  They  usually  snap  out  of 
their  discontent  quickly  and  go  back  to 
scanning  the  empty  skies  in  the  hope  that 
the  million  to  one  chance  will  occur  and 
they  will  lock  horns  with  a  German 
plane  on  weather  reconnaissance  flight. 

Now  and  then  they  get  a  whiff  of  un¬ 
expected  excitement — such  as  the  day  one 
of  the  Forts  shot  out  of  a  cloud  too  close 
to  a  big  Allied  transport — a  famous  pre¬ 
war  luxury  liner — and  got  a  hot  reception 
of  flak  and  tracers  before  recognition  was 
|  established.  Or  the  rare  occasions  when 
I  they  get  a  radio  order  to  search  for  sur¬ 
vivors  of  some  torpedoed  vessel.  But 
more  often  the  thrill  proves  to  be  a  flash 
in  the  pan — mysterious  lights  on  the 
|  water  at  night  turning  out  to  be  nothing 
I  but  the  Irish  fishing  fleet,  or  the  "flare” 

1  excitedly  announced  by  the  tail  gunner 
I  nothing  more  phenomenal  than  the  planet 
I  Venus  rising  from  the  foam. 

The  routine  of  this  American  weather 
i  outfit  has  become  fairly  well  established. 

‘  There  is  more  than  one  flight  each  day — 
weather  permitting — and  the  flight  is 
I  often  carried  out  in  the  face  of  conditions 
(  that  would  keep  the  combat  Fortresses 
i  securely  grounded.  The  trip  is  timed  so 
that  the  information  obtained  at  the  maxi- 
i  mum  distance  can  be  used  in  planning 
forthcoming  day  or  night  raids  on  Ger¬ 
many.  But  actually  all  the  armed  services 
make  use  of  the  information  supplied  by 


these  and  other  weather  flights.  The  re¬ 
ports,  coming  in  continually  from  differ¬ 
ent  "tracks”  flown  are  coordinated  and 
analyzed  by  British  and  American  weather 
experts.  They  are  invaluable  to  the  two 
air  forces,  to  both  navies  and  to  any  form 
of  combined  operations. 

An  American  weather  flight  begins  at 
an  airdrome  in  England  that  is  like  dozens 
of  others  scattered  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land:  a  few  hundred  acres  of  flat 
farming  country  criss-crossed  with  run¬ 
ways  and  dotted  with  dispersal  points 
where  the  big  ships  stand  ready.  If  it  is 
winter,  the  twin  nightmares  of  mud  and 
distance  have  to  be  faced.  Still,  they’re 
not  so  bad  if  you  have  transportation,  and 
the  CO  of  an  operational  unit  is  some¬ 
times  entitled  to  a  jeep. 

The  mission  actually  begins  several 
hours  before  take-off  time  with  the  brief¬ 
ing.  It’s  not  very  elaborate:  a  forecast 
of  weather  conditions  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  a  shipping  situation  summary 
giving  position  of  convoys  that  may  be 
met,  the  radio  call  signals  of  the  day,  and 
so  forth.  When  the  crew  is  at  its  home 
base  a  specially  assigned  intelligence 
officer  conducts  the  briefing.  If  it  has 
landed  at  another  airdrome  the  unit  com¬ 
manding  officer  may  give  the  briefing 
himself,  having  received  the  information 
by  phone. 

After  briefing  the  crew  disperses  for 
food  and 'as  much  sleep  as  the  time  of 
take-off  will  allow.  At  breakfast  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  completely  relaxed,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  tension  before  a  combat 
mission.  Officers  and  non-coms  kid  each 
other  about  alleged  amatory  exploits.  The 
camaraderie  persists  as  they  drive  out  to 
the  hardstand  where  the  B-17  is  waiting, 
with  a  stencilled  row  of  miniature  weather- 
vanes  on  her  nose,  each  symbolizing  a 
successful  weather  flight,  barely  visible  in 
the  dim  light. 


Only  the  British  meteorological  officer 
is  somewhat  aloof.  Not  unfriendly  but 
rather  shy,  as  might  be  expected  when  a 
lone  Briton  finds  himself  in  an  air  crew 
with  seven  uninhibited  Americans.  Tall 
and  rather  awkward,  he  pulls  a  British 
helmet  down  over  his  ears  and  crawls 
into  the  B-17  carrying  a  bag  which  con¬ 
tains  his  meteorological  tables  and  a 
thermos  bottle  that  almost  certainly  con¬ 
tains  tea.  He  makes  his  way  forward  into 
the  plexiglass  nose  of  the  bomber  and 
draws  a  curtain  behind  him  so  that  the 
light  from  the  navigators  table  will  not 
affect  his  vision.  He  sits  up  there  on  his 
little  stool  confronting  his  instruments: 
an  aneroid  barometer  that  records  air 
pressure  in  millibars,  a  cyclometer  which 
consists  of  two  thermometers,  one  air  and 
the  other  wet-bulb,  a  pressure  altimeter 
and  an  air  speed  indicator.  Every  fifty 
miles  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
— and  the  daylight  hours,  too — like  some 
high  priest  of  weather,  he  will  perform 
the  ritual  to  which  the  whole  mission  is 
dedicated.  What  he  observes  in  the  way 
of  temperature  changes,  wind  veers  and 
cloud  formations,  all  details  of  vapor 
trails,  icing  conditions,  warm  and  cold 
fronts,  is  carefully  recorded. 

Behind  the  "met”  officer  sits  the  navi¬ 
gator.  He  is  the  next  most  important 
man  of  the  team.  He  has  secret  equip¬ 
ment  to  aid  him  in  plotting  his  position 
while  the  Fortress  is  fairly  near  land,  but 
for  most  of  the  distance  he  has  to  rely  on 
dead  reckoning  and  celestial  navigation. 

The  main  worry  of  the  pilot  and  co¬ 
pilot  is  getting  the  big  ship  off  the 
ground.  Once  they  have  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  altitude  they  can  relax.  But  be¬ 
forehand  they  check  each  engine  care¬ 
fully.  If  any  of  the  engines  seems  to  be 
running  rough  they  will  not  risk  a  take¬ 
off.  An  alternate  Fortress  is  always  stand¬ 
ing  by.  Rather  than  take  chances  thev 
will  transfer  to  it.  (Continued  on  next  Page) 
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In  the  radio  room,  social  center  of  the 
ship,  the  non-coms  are  gathered  for  the 
take-off:  engineer,  radio-men,  ball-turret 
and  waist  gunners.  On  the  floors  are 
stacked  provisions  looted  from  the  mess 
to  keep  the  crew  from  being  hungry  on 
the  fifteen-hour  trip:  bread,  butter,  peanut 
butter,  jam,  self-heating  soup,  cheese, 
candy  bars — hardly  a  balanced  diet  but  a 
Jot  better  than  nothing. 

Of  these  four  men,  the  radio  operator 
is  probably  -busiest  throughout  the  long 
trip.  The  waist  and  ball-turret  gunners 
share  the  job  of  dropping  smoke  bombs 
to  calculate  drift.  Sometimes  they  test 
their  guns  by  shooting  at  ■the  bombs. 

By  dawn  the  B-17  is  far  at  sea.  Day¬ 
light  grows  slowly;  the  bomber  is  racing 
westward  almost  as  fast  as  the  sun. 
"George,”  the  automatic  pilot,  flies  the 
ship  except  during  the  let-downs  to  fifty 
feet  when  a  human  pilot — and  a  good 
one — is  called  for.  The  sea  is  usually 


empty  except  for  occasional  birds  which 
appear  even  in  mid-ocean.  Sgt.  Tilman 
O.  Lawr,  red-haired  tail  gunner  from 
Des  Moines,  has  his  own  theories  of  how 
they  manage  it.  "Geez,”  he  exclaimed  on 
one  occasion,  "those  birds  must  carry 
belly-tanks!” 

At  the  outermost  point  on  the  weather 
track  the  Fortress  takes  its  usual  "met” 
samples  on  the  deck  and  then  begins  to 
climb  to  altitude.  At  12,000  feet  the 
crew  goes  on  oxygen.  At  the  required 
altitude  the  pilot  levels  out  and  for  the 
next  two  hours,  headed  home,  the  B-17 
stays  upstairs.  There  are  violent  winds  in 
the  troposphere  as  a  rule,  usually  blowing 
from  west  to  east,  so  the  trip  back  may 
be  shorter  by  one  or  two  hours.  If  the 
home  base  is  closed  in,  the  crew  will  be 
directed  by  radio  to  another  base. 

Sometimes  they  land  at  an  RAF  station 
where  they  always  get  a  royal  welcome 
despite  their  somewhat  disheveled  and  by 


BE  A  BOTANIST  ON  THE  SIDE 


This  is  an  appeal  to  soldiers  stationed 
at  northern  bases. 

Several  northern  plants  which  can  serve 
as  emergency  fuel  and  food  are  described 
in  various  survival  booklets  available  to 
AAF  personnel.  Your  ability  to  find  and 
use  these  plants  properly  is  a  survival 
skill  almost  as  important  as  knowing  how 
to  use  your  parachute.  The  AAF  Arctic, 
Desert  and  Tropic  Information  Center  is 
engaged  in  checking  and  improving  sur¬ 
vival  information.  The  data  on  northern 
plants  is  inadequate  because  pre-war  trav¬ 
ellers  were  not  thinking  about  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  soldiers  when  they  gathered  in¬ 
formation.  We  want  to  have  the  benefit 
of  data  supplied  by  soldiers  in  the  field. 

You  can  help  by  supplying  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  on  the  plants  illustrated 
here,  and  others  which  yon  know  to  be 
useful  in  emergencies'. 


1.  Gather  enough  edible  plants  for  a 
fair  meal,  or  sufficient  fuel  plants  to  cook 
one  meal.  How  long  did  it  take  you? 

2.  Describe  the  plant  and  its  habitat, 
giving  its  size  and  the  characteristics 
which  helped  you  find  it  and  may  help 
other  soldiers  find  it.  If  possible  get  a 
photograph  of  the  plant. 

3.  Collect  a  specimen  of  each  plant 
so  we  can  be  certain  that  you  identified 
the  plant  correctly.  Press  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  until  dry  and  then 
mail  it  in  an  envelope  along  with  your 
description.  Consult  your  postal  officer 
for  mailing  regulations. 

Other  food  and  fuel  plants  on  which 
we  need  information  are  white  heather, 
licorice  root,  bistort  and  reindeer  lichen. 
If  you  hear  of  other  useful  plants  from 
settlers  or  natives,  tell  us  about  them. 
Send  your  data  and  specimens  to  the 


One  to  several  feet  tall. 

Dark  red  or  purple  flowers. 

Stems  slender,  sometimes  vine-lilce. 

Grows  in  meadows  mixed  with  grasses. 

Occurs  on  Alaska  coast,  Aleutian  Islands  and 
in  Siberia. 

Boil  or  roast  the  root. 


Creeping  shrub. 

Branches  rise  two  to  three  inches  at  tips. 

Leaves  needle-like,  short  and  very  close  together. 
Grows  in  all  types  of  tundra,  sometimes  partly 
buried  by  lichens. 

Occurs  throughout  the  north. 

Stems  and  roots  make  good  fuel. 

Berries  are  edible;  best  when  cooked. 
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now  unshaven  appearance.  And  for  prac¬ 
tical  furtherance  of  Anglo-American  re¬ 
lations,  there  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  these  occasions  when  Americans, 
like  Second  Lieut.  Albert  H.  Ownbey  of 
Hickory,  N.  C.,  or  Staff  Sgt.  Angelo  M. 
Nicoletti  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  Second 
Lieut.  Sam  Nudelman,  who  used  to  run 
a  clothing  store  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  drop 
out  of  the  sky  and  spend  an  evening  shoot¬ 
ing  the  breeze  with  boys  from  Birmingham 
or  Bristol  or  Barrow-on-Humber. 

The  crew  is  likely  to  be  tired  after  a 
weather  flight ;  fifteen  hours  is  a  long  time 
in  a  bomber  built  for  things  other  than 
comfort.  But  they  get  the  next  day  off 
and  they  can  paint  another  weather-vane 
on  the  nose  of  their  B-17.  Above  all, 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  even  though  they  have  nothing  to 
show  for  their  work  except  a  few  lines  on 
a  weather  map,  those  lines  are  all  im¬ 
portant  to  the  job  of  winning  the  war.  -& 


ADTIC,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces, 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y., 
attention  Dr.  John  W.  Marr. 


The  ADTIC  is  often  asked  to  supply 
general  descriptions  of  the  vegetation  of 
specific  regions.  If  you  are  interested  in 
observing  your  surroundings  and  writing 
about  them,  you  can  supply  ADTIC  with 
information  that  is  urgently  needed.  Many 
soldiers  are  stationed  in  areas  which  bot¬ 
anists  or  even  casual  travellers  have  never 
visited.  Even  in  the  cases  of  areas  scien¬ 
tists  have  studied,  the  descriptions  on 
hand  often  do  not  supply  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  needed.  Your  reports  should 
cover : 

1.  Descriptions  of  each  type  of  plant  | 
community  (forests,  meadow  and  so  on), 
giving  -the  relative  abundance  and  size  of 
each  type  of  plant. 

2.  The  date  on  which  buds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  open  and  flowers  bloom. 

3.  The  appearance  of  the  plants  in  | 
the  winter.  - —  AAF  Arctic,  Desert  and 
Tropic  Information  Center.  ☆ 


LOUSE- 

WORT 


Five  to  eight  inches  tall. 

Pink  or  purple  flowers. 

One  plant  may  have  several  flower  stalks. 
Grows  in  tundra. 

Occurs  throughout  the  north. 

This  root  is  the  most  tasty  northern  plant  food. 
Boil  or  roast  the  root. 
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By  Col.  Clinton  D.  (Casey)  Vincent 

14th  Air  Force 


The  Thanksgiving  Day  blasting  of 
Formosa’s  Shinchiku  airdrome  was 
the  deepest  penetration  of  the  internal 
communication  and  supply  lines  of  the 
Japanese  to  be  carried  out  by  the  14th 
Air  Force,  and  the  most  successful  mis¬ 
sion  ever  conducted  against  Jap  aviation 
by  our  China-based  planes. 

Planned  as  a  surprise  raid  with  secret 
and  meticulous  care,  the  attack  was  exe¬ 
cuted  without  loss.  Employing  29  aircraft, 
we  destroyed  42  enemy  planes  and  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed  or  damaged  a  dozen  more 
in  this  first  strike  at  Formosa. 

With  forecasts  of  but  three  days  of 
good  weather  over  the  area  within  a 
month,  the  14th  Air  Force  jumped  into 
high  gear  with  a  report  from  the  weather 
detachment  that  Thanksgiving  Day  would 
be  clear.  On  November  22  and  24  our 
reconnaissance  planes  brought  back  pic¬ 
tures  of  Shinchiku,  revealing  more  than 
eighty  aircraft,  mostly  medium  bombers, 
on  the  field.  On  receipt  of  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  we  called  together  our  tactical  air 
staff  and  planned  the  day,  approximate 
time,  fighter  and  bomber  strength  and  the 
bomb  load  of  the  mission. 

On  the  morning  of  November  25, 
fourteen  Mitchells,  six  from  a  Chinese- 
American  squadron,  took  off  from  an  ad¬ 
vance  base  and  kept  rendezvous  with  fif¬ 
teen  fighters.  The  raiders  then  flew  to  the 
China  Sea  coast  where  they  dropped 
down  to  skim  over  the  whitecaps  to 
avert  detection  by  Jap  locators. 

Success  of  our  mission  at  that  point 
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hinged  on  surprise  which,  in  turn,  de¬ 
pended  upon  perfect  navigation.  If 
spotted,  the  mission  could  turn  into  a 
costly  failure  since  we  were  flying  into  a 
hornet’s  nest  of  Japanese  air  power. 

Any  anxiety,  however,  came  to  an  end 
when  we  hit  the  Formosa  coastline  at 
precisely  the  right  place  and  time.  The 
fighters  dropped  their  auxiliary  fuel  tanks 
and  sped  ahead  in  preparation  for  their 
battles.  Bombers  and  the  trailing  forma¬ 
tion  of  fighters  climbed  to  1,000  feet  for 
their  bombing  and  strafing  attacks  as  the 
entire  formation  lined  up  on  the  target. 

A  squadron  of  P-38  fighters  was  lead¬ 
ing,  while  the  B-25s  followed  with  their 
loads  of  fragmentation  bombs.  A  fighter 
squadron  came  last  to  protect  the  Mitch¬ 
ells  from  rear  attacks. 

Upon  approaching  the  target  the  P-38 
leader  spotted  a  lazy  traffic  pattern  of 
ships  waiting  for  landing  instructions 
over  the  field.  With  his  first  flight,  he 
joined  the  pattern,  moved  up  on  a  bomb¬ 
er’s  tail,  pressed  the  gun  button  on  the 
stick,  eased  up  behind  another  bomber, 
squeezed  the  button  again,  banked 
around  to  line  up  on  a  fighter  just  taking 
off  and  squeezed  the  button  again.  Score: 
three  Jap  planes  destroyed.  Meanwhile, 
his  fellow  pilots  were  knocking  down 
other  ships,  accounting  for  nine  by  the 
time  they  had  passed  over  the  target. 

So  complete  had  been  the  surprise  that 
by  the  time  the  second  wave  of  P-38s 
charged  over  the  field  they  noticed  some 
200  Jap  mechanics  just  breaking  for 


cover.  In  a  deadly  buzz  job,  this  flight 
blasted  ten  more  enemy  planes  into  flames. 

B-25s  then  dropped  their  fragmenta¬ 
tion  bombs  among  the  parked  planes  and 
scurrying  mechanics.  Three  B-25s,  bank¬ 
ing  away  from  the  target,  turned  their 
guns  on  a  barracks  area  and  an  engineer- 
gunner  knocked  down  a  Zero  during  the 
action.  The  last  two  Zeros  in  the  air  were 
shot  down  a  moment  later. 

Despite  smoke  and  flame  over  the  tar¬ 
get,  the  trailing  fighter  formation  moved 
over  the  field  and  fired  five  more  Jap 
bombers,  probably  destroyed  a  sixth  and 
damaged  at  least  three  more. 

In  three  minutes  of  fast  action  nine¬ 
teen  bombers,  eight  fighters,  two  trans¬ 
ports  and  one  Stuka  dive  bomber  were 
destroyed,  one  bomber  probably  destroyed 
and  three  others  damaged  by  gunfire  in 
the  air.  Fragmentation  bombs  riddled 
and  ignited  between  twenty  and  thirty 
other  planes  on  the  ground. 

The  only  damage  received  by  our 
planes  were  small  arms  hits  on  three 
B-25s  and  a  bent  wing  on  a  fighter  which 
hit  a  tree  in  its  strafing  run  over  the  field. 

Two  Japanese  versions  of  the  raid  were 
broadcast.  One  newscaster  reported  an 
attempted  strike  on  Shinchiku  airdrome 
in  which  the  Japanese  forced  the  raiders 
to  turn  back  before  reaching  the  field, 
shooting  down  two  American  aircraft. 
Another  enemy  radio  report  was  less 
modest.  This  broadcaster  reported  that 
our  bombers  were  forced  to  jettison  then- 
bombs  before  reaching  the  target  and  all, 
except  one,  were  shot  down.  Such  per¬ 
verted  claims  were  additional  proof  that 
the  Japs  had  been  severely  jolted. 

It  was  a  perfect  raid.  -& 
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By  Copt.  N.  W.  Pinney,  Jr. 

84th  Basic  Flying  Training  Squadron,  Gunter  Field,  Ala. 


Iwas  relaxing  at  the  club  last  night 
after  another  six-hour,  five-student  fly¬ 
ing  period  and  just  by  chance  I  happened 
to  see  his  name  in  the  evening  paper. 

There  was  quite  a  headline  telling 
about  the  big  Ploesti  raid,  and  in  reading 
it  I  caught  one  name  that  was  very  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  story  said  something  about 
this  pilot'  being 
one  of  the  war’s 
great  aviators  and 
mentioned  that  he 
had  been  flying  a 
B-24  when  his 
crew  blasted  their  target  to  bits.  I  ran  the 
name  through  my  mind  again  and  again, 
and  at  first  I  could  not  sort  him  out  from 
the  many  students  I  had  helped  train. 
However,  I  knew  he  had  been  "one  of  my 
boys"  so  I  settled  back  comfortably  and 
tried  to  recall  him  more  clearly. 

As  I  went  back  a  year  or  so,  I  remem¬ 
bered  him  as  a  tall,  skinny  kid  with  an 
unruly  mop  of  hair.  He  was  always  get¬ 
ting  gigged  for  that  hair,  even  if  he  did 


get  it  cut  once  a  week.  When  I  first  met 
him  on  the  line  he  seemed  such  a  young, 
awkward  squirt  that  I  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  gotten  by  the  64.  However, 
what  he  lacked  in  good  looks  he  more 
than  made  up  in  brains  and  memory,  and 
he  learned  his  procedures  so  well  that  I 
soloed  him  long  before  the  others. 

It  was  one  of 
those  crisp  au¬ 
tumn  days  when 
we  shot  those  fate¬ 
ful  duel  landings 
at  the  auxiliary 
field.  He  managed  to  make  enough  fairly 
good  ones  to  convince  me  he  was  ready 
for  solo,  so  we  stopped  by  the  stage-house. 
I’ll  never  forget  seeing  the  sweat  running 
down  his  neck  when  I  got  out  and  leaned 
into  the  rear  cockpit  to  fasten  the  safety 
belt  across  the  seat.  I  knew  he’d  probably 
be  too  nervous  to  remember  to  set  the 
trim  so  I  set  it  myself  and  tried  to  be  as 
casual  as  possible  when  I  climbed  up  to 
talk  to  him.  "OK,  now,”  I  told  him,  "just 


place  your  base  leg  where  we’ve  been  put¬ 
ting  it,  remember  to  hold  the  nose  level 
to  slow  her  down  when  you  cut  the  gun, 
give  it  throttle  if  you  bounce  high  and, 
for  God’s  sake,  remember  to  reset  the 
trim  if  you  have  to  go  around.” 

Well,  the  kid  sat  there  moistening  his 
lips  and  looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  hear¬ 
ing  the  most  important  words  since  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  gave  him  a  tap 
on  the  back  and  jumped  off  to  walk  over 
to  the  bench  while  he  shot  me  a  nervous 
look.  Then  he  gave  her  the  gun  to  taxi 
and  dusted  me  off  very  nicely. 

He  took  one  hell  of  a  long  time  to 
check  his  mags  and  I  recall  wondering  if 
he  was  being  unusually  careful  or  just 
trying  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  take  off. 
Finally  he  did  give  it  the  gun  (roughly 
as  usual)  and  I  remember  cussing  at  him 
because  it  was  cross-tee.  I  sweated  him 
out  all  around  the  traffic  pattern  and, 
when  he  turned  onto  the  base  leg,  I  held 
my  breath  until  he  closed  the  throttle. 
He  set  her  down  exactly  three-point, 
something  he  had  rarely  done  with  me, 
and  taxied  back  to  the  stage-house  with  a 
mile-wide  grin  that  said,  "Hell,  man,  I 
can  fly  this  thing!” 

He  shot  two  more  solo  landings  which 
he  really  greased  in,  and  on  the  dual  ride 
back  home  I  hadn’t  had  to  say  a  word  to 
him.  He  was  obviously  feeling  his  oats 
as  I  could  catch  scratchy  strains  of  "Off 
we  gooo,  inta  tha  wile  blooo  yonderr.  . ,” 
and  I  had  a  funny  feeling  he  would  be 
needing  some  deflating  soon.  Surely 
enough,  he  began  to  get  a  little  cocky,  his 
airwork  started  to  go  "in  the  pink,”  and 


An  instryetor's  thoughts 
offer  reading  a  headline. 
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I  had  had  to  give  him  a  lecture  on  pilot 
ability  that  must  have  made  his  ears  burn 
for  days.  Wonder  if  he  remembers  it 
now? 

His  instrument  flying  was  never  any¬ 
thing  to  brag  about  and  he  had  gotten 
i  the  idea  somewhere,  certainly  not  from 
me,  that  the  only  way  to  fly  instruments 
was  to  shove  the  controls  around  like  he 
1  was  driving  a  bulldozer.  An  instrument 
ride  with  him  was  always  better  than  any¬ 
thing  you  could  get  on  a  roller-coaster. 

|  How  he  managed  to  get  by  his  instrument 
;  check  is  beyond  me;  maybe  he  gave  the 
i  check  pilot  that  special  “eager  look”  he 
usually  reserved  when  he  knew  he  was  in 
for  some  healthy  correction. 

Will  I  ever  forget  his  formations!  He 
had  the  damnedest  habit  of  jerking  his 
head  around  when  he  should  have  been 
watching  the  lead  ship,  and  he  would 
continually  use  a  lot  of  aileron  to  hold 
his  position.  I  remember  very  clearly 
racking  him  back  for  that  little  habit 
good  and  proper,  but  he  never  calmed 
down  until  we  had  a  near-accident. 

As  I  remember,  we  were  up  solo  for¬ 
mation  and  he  was  my  number  two  wing 
man.  I  had  made  a  turn  to  the  right  and 
he  had  failed  to  hold  position.  He  dove 
down  ahead  and  under  me,  then  climbed 
up  steeply  to  the  right  and  above  me,  and 
just  bung  there  in  about  a  sixty  degree 
bank.  Then,  zoom,  back  he  came  across 
us  just  grazing  my  canopy  and  scaring  me 
and  my  number  (Continued  on  page  64) 


illustrated  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore 


Illustrated  by  James  T,  Rawls 


PREPARE  FOR  INSPECTION 

TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

'Administrative  -fa  Tactical  -fa  Technical 


y  Under  False  Colors:  Wearing  of  ser¬ 
vice  ribbons  and  stars  which  were  not 
earned  makes  a  soldier  a  hypocrite.  WD 
Cir.  62,  1944,  directs  that  all  commanders 
will  assure  themselves  that  service  ribbons 
and  stars  are  worn  only  by  those  indi¬ 
viduals  authorized  to  wear  them.  Author¬ 
ity  to  wear  a  particular  service  ribbon 
and  battle  stars  will  be  noted  in  Service 
Records  of  enlisted  men,  and  on  Officers 
and  Warrant  Officers  Qualification  Cards 
(WD,  AGO  Form  No.  66-2). 

Requirements  pertaining  to  eligibility 
to  wear  the  service  ribbons  and  stars  are 
outlined  in  the  circular. 

^  Continuing  Insurance  in  Civil  Life: 
All  military  personnel  discharged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  civil  life,  except  those  discharged 
under  Sec.  VII,  AR  615-360,  must  be 
furnished  information  concerning  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  as  presented 
in  WD  Cir.  336,  1943. 

The  insured  will  be  clearly  informed 
that  discontinuance  of  allotment  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  does  not  cancel  the 
insurance  if  appropriate  action  is  taken  to 
continue  premium  payments.  The  salient 
provisions  of  National  Service  Life  In¬ 
surance,  including  the  rights  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  conversion  of  term  insurance  to 
permanent  plans,  will  be  fully  explained, 
and  the  insured  impressed  with  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  continuing  the  insurance 
after  return  to  civil  life.  Those  who  be¬ 


lieve  they  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the 
full  amount  will  be  informed  of  their 
right  to  continue  any  amount  of  $1,000 
or  more,  in  multiples  of  $500. 

^  Inspecting  Life  Vests:  Inspections  of 
crews  going  on  overwater  flights  reveal 
that  in  many  cases  life  vests  have  not 
been  properly  inspected  and  inspection 
dates  have  not  been  stenciled  as  outlined 
in  TO  13-1-3.  Reference  is  also  made  to 
Pilot's  Information  File  8-10-1. 

Frequently  caps  on  the  CO,,  cylinders  of 
life  vests  are  not  screwed  tightly  enough 
originally  or  work  loose.  These  caps 
should  be  checked  often  because  if  a  cap 
is  more  than  half  a  turn  from  full  tight, 
the  plunger  will  not  puncture  the  cylinder. 

^  Nipping  Frostbite  in  the  Bud :  A  re¬ 
port  from  an  overseas  theatre  reveals  that 
in  one  week  244  combat  crew  members 
became  casualties  because  of  frostbite. 
This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  need  for 
more  emphasis  on  training  in  prevention 
and  first  aid  treatment  of  frostbite — and 
more  emphasis  on  follow-up  to  assure 
that  instructions  are  carried  out. 

y  Attention:  Crew  Chiefs:  Tips  from 
technical  inspectors: 

Hose  clamps  on  all  aircraft  should  be 
checked  frequently. 

Propeller  feathering  pumps  must  be 
bled  to  insure  that  they  are  full  of  oil 


after  the  complete  oil  system  of  an  engine 
has  been  drained  and  refilled,  or  when¬ 
ever  a  modification  has  been  made  of  the 
type  that  would  empty  the  feathering 
pumps.  In  bleeding  these  pumps,  the 
pump  outlet  line  should  be  disconnected 
and  the  feathering  buttons  depressed  un¬ 
til  oil  is  flowing  through  the  pumps.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  pump  may  be  blocked 
by  air,  preventing  oil  from  entering  the 
pump  mechanism  and  thereby  completely 
stopping  the  feathering  action. 

Careless  maintenance  has  resulted  in 
engine  rocker  box  leaks.  Nuts  securing 
some  caps  were  only  finger  tight.  Some 
gaskets  were  found  torn,  creased  double 
or  missing  entirely.  Other  cases  of  leak¬ 
age  were  traced  to  warping  of  the  cap 
itself,  as  a  result  of  excessive  and  uneven 
torquing  of  the  securing  nuts. 


y  Correct  APO  Numbers:  All  postal  of¬ 
ficers  at  continental  home  stations  have 
been  directed  to  exercise  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  correct  APO  numbers 
are  placed  on  WD  AGO  Forms  204. 
(AAF  Ltr.  80-8,  10  February  1944,  Sub¬ 
ject:  "Incorrectly  Addressed  Mail.”) 


y  Utilizing  the  " Old  Sivimmin’  Hole”: 
A  little  water  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preparing  AAF  personnel  for  combat 
duty,  as  long  as  there  is  enough  to  learn 
how  to  do  more  than  "dog  paddle.”  If 
there  is  a  stream  or  lake 
(approved  by  the  sur¬ 
geon)  within  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  base,  it 
should  be  used  to  the 


fullest  possible  extent  for  instruction  in 
swimming  and  rescue  work  as  part  of 
the  physical  fitness  program. 

Drew  Field,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  lake  five  miles  from  the 
field  to  teach  2,000  men  how  to  swim  last 
summer.  The  higher  the  mercury  rose, 
the  more  popular  the  training  became. 


^  Noncommissioned  Officers:  WD  Cir. 
70,  1944,  pays  tribute  to  noncommissioned 
officers  and  directs  that  commanders  of 
all  echelons  do  everything  possible  to  as¬ 
sure  that  noncommissioned  officers  are  1 
"top-flight”  men: 

"It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
this  war,  as  in  past  wars,  that  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Army.  Success  in  combat  depends  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  commanding  small 
units.  They  must  be  outstanding  leaders 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  strong 
will.  They  must  be  resourceful  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  responsibility.  In  order  to 
insure  that  our  noncommissioned  officers 
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are  equal  to  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of 
them,  commanders  of  all  echelons  will 
give  their  personal  attention  to  improving 
the  quality  and  prestige  of  those  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  who  exercise  command 
responsibilities.” 

^  Decorations  and  Service  Ribbons:  No 
soldier  wants  to  wear  his  individual  deco¬ 
rations  or  service  ribbons  incorrectly,  but 
many  apparently  haven’t  consulted  regu¬ 
lations  or  their  first  sergeant.  Here  is 
some  information  that  may  help  to  get 
those  ribbons  pinned  on  correctly: 

Individual  decorations  are  worn  in  the 
order  of  precedence  shown  in  Par.  53a 
(2),  AR  600-40,  28  August  1941,  as 
amended  by  Ch.  24,  5  July  1943,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  service  ribbons  in  order  of  the 
date  of  the  service  performed.  The  deco¬ 
rations  and  service  ribbons  are  worn  on 
the  left  breast  in  order  from  right  to  left 
about  4  inches  below  the  middle  point  of 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  in  one  or  more 
lines. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  soldier  has  two 
individual  decorations  —  Good  Conduct 
Medal  and  Purple  Heart,  and  two  service 


medals — American  Defense  (received  be¬ 
fore  going  overseas)  and  Asiatic  Theatre. 
The  ribbons  for  these  decorations  and 
service  medals  would  be  worn  in  this 
order,  from  right  to  left: 

1.  Purple  Heart.  2.  Good  Conduct 
Medal.  3.  American  Defense  Medal.  4. 
Asiatic  Theatre  Medal. 

The  Purple  Heart  is  first,  as  it  takes 
precedence  over  the  Good  Conduct  Medal, 
and  the  American  Defense  Medal  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Asiatic  Theatre  Medal  since  it 
was  earned  before  the  latter. 

y  Ground  Work  on  Formation  Flying: 
The  Air  Inspector  of  an  air  force  notes 
that  "still  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  ground  instruction  on  forma¬ 
tion  flying.  Pilots  are  still  being  found 
who  don’t  know  formation  signals,  how 
to  change  positions  in  a.  formation,  the 
different  technique  in  the  arc  of  turn,  the 
use  of  throttles,  etc.” 

y  Navigational  Failures:  Here  are  some 
common  causes  of  navigational  fail¬ 
ures: 

Lack  of  preparation  before  flight,  bad 


briefing  and  failure  to  check  equipment 
for  serviceability. 

Failure  to  "steady”  the  aircraft  when 
using  the  sextant,  taking  drifts  or  loop 
bearings. 

Pilot  flying  courses  other  than  those 
given  him  by  the  navigator. 

Applying  wrong  drifts. 

Relying  on  mental  calculations  rather 
than  comprehensive  log  keeping. 

"Wishful  thinking”  in  identification  of 
pin-points. 

y  Radio  Operators’  Don’ts:  Here  are 
some  "don’ts”  called  to  the  attention  of 
radio  operators  by  the  Air  Inspector  of 
the  Second  Air  Force: 

Don’t  forget  to  check  your  radio  before 
you  take  off. 

Don’t  forget  what  frequency  the  squad¬ 
ron  is  on. 

Don’t  forget  your  authentication. 

Don’t  forget  how  to  use  your  fre¬ 
quency  meter. 

Don’t  forget  the  call  signs  of  the 
squadron  and  the  home  station. 

Don’t  abuse  your  radio  equipment. 

Don’t  forget  how  to  tune  your  radio. 


iiiiiti:  Ain:  tiii:  an, sun: 

Q.  What  arm  or  service  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  legend  following  the  offi¬ 
cial  signature  of  a  warrant  officer  on 
duty  with  the  Army  Air  Forces? 

A.  When  signing  official  correspond¬ 
ence  and  other  official  documents  and 
records,  warrant  officers,  regardless  of  the 
organization  with  which  serving  and 
whether  appointed  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  will 
indicate  "USA"  in  the  legend  after  their 
signature.  Exceptions  are  made  for  war¬ 
rant  officer  band  leaders  and  warrant 
officers  appointed  in  the  Army  Mine 
Planter  Service.  (AR  340-15,  as  amended 
by  Ch.  12,  12  August  1943.) 

☆ 

Q.  May  enlisted  men  of  the  first 
three  grades  receive  monetary  allow¬ 
ances  in  lieu  of  quarters  for  depend¬ 
ents  under  the  act  of  26  October  1943, 
effective  1  November  1943? 

A.  An  enlisted  man  who,  on  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1943,  was  receiving  or  was  entitled  to 
receive  monetary  allowances  in  lieu  of 
quarters  for  dependents  and  had  applied 
therefor,  has  the  option  of  receiving  or 
continuing  to  receive  such  monetary  allow¬ 
ances,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  may  elect  to 
have  his  dependents  become  entitled  to 
receive  family  allowances.  For  example, 
a  staff  sergeant  with  a  wife  and  one  child 
was  receiving  monetary  allowances  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $37.50  a  month  on  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1943.  He  may  drop  these  allowances 
in  favor  of  the  family  allowances,  which 
would  mean  that  his  family  would  receive 
$80  a  month,  of  which  $22  would  be 
deducted  from  his  base  pay.  Under  no 
circumstances,  is  he  entitled  to  both  allow¬ 
ances.  (Par.  Id,  AR  35-4520,  as  amended 
by  Ch.  5,  21  January  1944.) 
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Q.  May  improperly  fitting  clothes 
be  altered  without  charge  to  the  en¬ 
listed  man? 

A.  When  a  proper  fit  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  stock  sizes,  uniforms  may  be 
altered  at  government  expense  at  the  time 
of  initial  issue  or  when  necessitated  by 
change  in  the  enlisted  man’s  measure¬ 
ments,  provided  due  regard  is  taken  of 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations  as 
compared  with  the  regulation  price  of  the 
uniform.  Alterations  which  will  result  in 
a  material  change  from  the  cut  or  meas¬ 
urements  prescribed  for  it  will  not  be 
made  in  any  article  of  the  uniform.  (Par. 
9b,  AR  615-40,  24  April  1943.) 


A, 


Q.  May  time  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  prior  to  entrance  upon  active 
duty  as  an  officer  be  considered  in 
computing  the  accrued  or  accumulated 
leave  credit  of  an  officer? 

A.  No.  (Opinion  of  The  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  General,  Bulletin  of  The  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  of  the  Army,  November 
1943,  p.  443.) 


Q.  Is  a  WAC  officer  who  entered 
upon  active  duty  on  1  September  1943 
entitled  to  the  credits  of  ordinary 
leave  which  accrued  but  of  which  she 
did  not  avail  herself  during  her  service 
as  an  officer  in  the  WAAC? 

A.  Yes,  provided  her  transition  for 
membership  in  the  WAAC  to  the  WAC 
was  accomplished  without  there  having 
been  any  interruption  in  her  service. 
(Sec.  IX,  WD  Cir.  24,  1944.) 

☆ 

Q.  Should  the  entry  on  the  cover  of 
the  Service  Record  regarding  arm  or 
service  I  Par.  2c,  See.  II,  WD  Cir.  287, 
19431  be  made  at  the  time  of  induc¬ 
tion,  and  should  it  be  changed  as 
changes  occur? 

A.  The  Adjutant  General  advises  that 
line  3  of  the  cover  of  the  service  record 
(arm  or  service  from  which  enlisted  or 
inducted)  should  not  be  filled  in  at  the 
time  of  induction  in  cases  of  men  who 
are  inducted  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  arm  or  service. 
The  entry  should  be  made  when  the  en¬ 
listed  man  received  his  first  assignment  to 
a  specific  arm  or  service.  Only  one  entry 
as  to  arm  or  service  should  be  shown  on 
the  cover  of  the  Service  Record.  Future 
assignments  should  be  shown  on  Page  5 
thereof.  ^ 

O.  May  officers  receive  mileage 
payments  in  connection  with  tempo¬ 
rary  duty? 

A.  Payment  of  a  flat  per  diem  is  the 
only  authorized  method  of  reimbursing 
officers  for  subsistence  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  temporary  duty  travel 
(in  the  continental  United  States)  directed 
in  orders  issued  on  and  after  1  March 
1944.  (WD  Cir.  60,  1944.) 
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Without  the  Liberator  in  the  background,  this  scene  might  well  have  come  out  of  Biblical  antiquity, 
Runways  are  built  entirely  by  native  labor  with  Indian  methods  and  tools,  under  American  supervision, 


ONLY  landmarks  of  habitation  on  the 
prairie  land  were  a  dairy  stable, 
open  wells  operated  by  oxen,  and  some 
native  mud  and  bamboo  huts.  Crumbling 
mosques  and  temples  of  an  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  dotted  the  barren  countryside.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  dry  when  a  heavy 
dust  storm  swirled  in  to  blanket  a  small 
group  of  khaki-clad  Americans  who  were 
struggling  to  pitch  their  tents.  Then  the 
rains  came,  pouring  down  through  the 
dust-laden  air  to  become  a  deluge  of  mud. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  monsoons. 

Knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,  this  be¬ 
draggled  group  of  AAF  ground  men 
cursed  the  foul  weather,  cursed  the  lone¬ 
some  land  and  began  to  set  up  their 
camp — a  camp  that  was  to  grow  into  the 
first  American  supply  and  repair  depot 
in  central  India.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
for  communications  and  supplies,  halfway 
round  the  world,  this  first  depot  group  in 
India  not  only  started  its  task  with  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
terrain  of  the  entire  world  —  deserts, 
jungles  and  the  world’s  highest  moun¬ 
tains — and  the  monsoon  rains  had  started. 


Despite  their  inauspicious  arrival,  the 
men  of  this  depot  group  were  to  change 
the  course  of  the  war  in  southeastern 
Asia — not  because  of  their  strength  and 
equipment,  for  they  had  no  AAF  sup¬ 
plies  and  only  a  part  of  their  organiza¬ 
tional  equipment,  but  because  of  their 
spirits  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

The  task  assigned  to  the  AAF  was  to 
keep  a  supply  line  open  in  China  and 
to  build  enough  air  power  to  stop  and 
turn  back  the  Jap  in  his  march  toward 
India.  However,  until  supply  and  service 
depots  were  set  up  our  airplanes  could 
not  operate.  So  the  initial  task  was  thrown 
into  the  lap  of  the  Air  Service  Command 
and  this  one  depot  group  (one  of  the 
first  ever  activated)  was  to  lay  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  for  future  aerial  offensives  by 
the  AAF. 

"When  the  depot  group  arrived  in  cen¬ 
tral  India  in  June  of  1942,  the  few  B-17s 
evacuated  from  Java  to  Asia  already  were 
in  need  of  repair  parts;  P-40s  flying  com¬ 
bat  missions  under  General  Chennault 
were  short  of  supplies;  only  efficient 
transportation  routes  were  the  air  cargo 


routes  being  flown  by  some  overworked 
C-47s.  The  air  strength  was  small,  but 
the  task  was  huge,  for  there  were  no 
parts,  no  supplies,  no  tools. 

Col.  John  L.  M.  deslslets,  who  had 
accompanied  Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  Adler  on 
the  initial  AAF  survey  of  India  and  who 
had  laid  out  plans  for  the  new  depot 
installation  as  an  airdrome  construction 
engineer,  took  over  as  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  half-drowned  depot  group. 
"Colonel  John,”  a  civil  engineer  between 
two  Army  careers,  wasted  no  time.  The 
camp  went  on  a  work  schedule  of  eight¬ 
een  hours  a  day  as  stables  were  converted 
into  headquarters,  a  nearby  British  bar¬ 
rack  was  fixed  up  as  the  first  warehouse, 
and  new  barracks  werfe  constructed  as 
living  quarters.  These  barracks  were 
turned  into  warehouses  when  supplies 
from  the  first  convoy  began  to  arrive,  j 

Docking  the  first  ship  was  an  event 
of  such  great  importance  to  operation  of 
the  small  air  force  in  India  that  a  special 
delegation  of  officers  was  dispatched  to 
the  port  to  expedite  classification  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  cargo.  Very  little  of 
this  cargo  ever  reached  the  new  depot 
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for,  according  to  Lieut.  Col.  Stanley  Mar- 
kell,  who  was  at  the  port,  "All  we  had 
at  the  depot  were  obligations  and  no 
property;  when  the  ship  docked,  we  had 
commitments  for  almost  every  single 
item.” 

From  boat  to  cargo  plane  went  the 
equipment  most  urgently  needed  by  com¬ 
bat  squadrons;  railway  wagons  carried 
the  rest.  With  the  unloading  of  other 
ships,  supplies  poured  into  the  depot  as 
fast  as  the  monsoon  rains,  overwhelming 
the  men  and  flooding  all  of  their  facili¬ 
ties,  but  being  overwhelmed  was  SOP  in 
those  days. 

Drainage  ditches  constantly  had  to  be 
dug  and  rechanneled  to  keep  a  field  of 
unsheltered  engines  from  going  under 
water.  Tent  life  was  complicated  by  frogs, 
grasshoppers  and  monkeys  that  wanted  to 
share  the  men’s  quarters.  P-38  flies,  the 
hit  and  run  type,  worked  on  a  24-hour 
schedule.  The  air  was  so  humid  you 
could  ring  water  out  of  it;  the  saturated 
atmosphere  rusted  typewriters  and  the 
intense  heat  swelled  and  melted  the  rub¬ 
ber  platens. 

Planks  over  flooded  drainage  ditches 
were  moved  during  the  night  by  practical 
jokesters  whose  sense  of  humor  couldn’t 
be  drowned.  Men  on  night  latrine  duty 
were  the  victims  who  fell  in. 

Stamps,  a  few  cigarettes,  Indian  soap 
(you  had  to  scrub  three  days  to  work  up 
a  lather)  and  Indian  matches  (if  one 
lights  you  throw  the  rest  of  the  box 
away)  were  the  only  attractions  in  the 
PX  during  those  early  days  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  AAF. 

"Colonel  John”  always  was  around 
when  the  going  got  tough,  whether  it  was 
three  in  the  afternoon  or  three  in  the 
morning.  He  knew  his  men  by  their  first 
names  and  he  knew  the  jobs  they  were 
doing;  he  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
all  operations  of  the  depot  and  all  actions 
of  his  personnel.  He  was  tireless,  a  dy- 


Groundwork  laid  by  this 
ASC  depot  group  in  India 
has  been  turned  into 
offensive  striking  power 
against  the  Japs. 


One  of  our  original  depot  planners  in  India, 
Col.  John  L.  N.  des  Islets — "Colonel  John"  to 
AAF  depot  personnel  in  CBI — is  shown  checking 
supplies  moving  out  from  in-transit  shelters. 

namic  individual  who  was  quick  to  ap¬ 
praise  and  solve  problems,  and  his  men 
constantly  were  accomplishing  the  im¬ 
possible  for  the  "old  man.” 

Camp  construction  continued  through 
the  entire  monsoon  season  while  the  men 
attempted  to  keep  their  tents  from  float¬ 
ing  away.  By  autumn,  the  camp  was 
firmly  anchored;  the  first  control  depot 
for  all  AAF  planes  in  the  CBI  theatre 
was  in  operation.  But  the  problem  of 
keeping  airplanes  flying  was  another  near¬ 
impossible  task. 


Requisitions  flowed  in  and  there  were 
no  supplies.  When  some  supplies  were 
received,  they  had  to  be  stored  in  the 
open  fields  since  warehouses  weren’t  com¬ 
pleted.  Airplanes  had  to  fly  combat  mis¬ 
sions  when  there  were  no  tools  available 
for  maintenance  and  repair. 

To  help  solve  the  problem  of  too  few 
men  for  the  simultaneous  job  of  con¬ 
structing  and  operating  the  new  depot, 
Indian  coolie  labor  was  employed;  dhobies 
and  tonga  whales  were  taught  strange 
mechanical  jobs,  as  non-coms  were  made 
shop  and  project  supervisors  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  native  workers  under  them.  De¬ 
spite  language  difficulties,  the  men  ac¬ 
complished  miracles  in  getting  work  out 
of  the  natives  although  their  frequent 
religious  holidays,  their  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  all  work  by  hand  and  their 
strict  disinterest  in  hurrying  were  exas¬ 
perating.  If  a  big  box  had  to  be  moved, 
the  natives  wouldn't  try  to  budge  it  for 
size  meant  weight  to  them.  If  a  little  box 
had  to  be  moved,  regardless  of  weight, 
they  would  struggle  to  get  it  on  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  better  educated  In¬ 
dians  proved  to  be  very  able  and  later 
were  assigned  jobs  as  foremen  over  other 
Indian  workers,  thereby  freeing  non-coms 
for  other  jobs  requiring  technical  skill 
and  training. 

Still,  without  shop  equipment  and 
tools,  the  depot  would  not  have  been 
able  to  repair  and  overhaul  engines  and 
airplane  accessories  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Yankee  ingenuity  of  our  GIs.  With¬ 
out  benefit  of  blueprints  or  models,  they 
designed  and  built  the  functional  equip¬ 
ment  needed  such  as  engine  cradles, 
moveable  hoists,  flow-benches,  parts  racks 
for  engines  and  an  almost  endless  list  of 
other  shop  equipment.  Home-made  hy¬ 
draulic  and  electrical  test  devices  for  ac¬ 
cessory  equipment  and  instruments  re¬ 
placed  the  equipment  that  never  reached 


Scrap  metal  is  collected  at  the  AAF  service  depot  in  India  where  it 
is  sorted  by  native  workers  under  supervision  of  Army  personnel.  Some 
plane  parts  are  reclaimed,  other  metal  returned  to  U.  S.  steel  mills. 


Coolie-driven  white  oxen  draw  water  from  a  forty-foot  well  in  central 
India.  The  water  is  hauled  to  the  surface  by  pulley  in  a  goatskin  bag. 
GIs  never  tire  of  watching  Indians  work  with  their  primitive  methods. 
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Taunted,  praised,  petted  and  insulted,  this  six-month-old  burro  walks  with  indifferent  poise  as  pleas 
for  attention  are  heaped  upon  him  by  two  line  mechanics  at  an  AAF  air  depot  somewhere  in 
India.  The  little  burro  is  carefree  now,  but  when  he  grows  up  in  another  six  months  he  will  carry 
loads  of  earth  and  stone  upon  his  back  that  weigh  more  than  he  does.  The  AF  knows  his  worth. 


the  depot  group.  By  October,  1942,  a 
production-line  overhaul  system  for  en¬ 
gines  had  started  operations  and  a  second 
one  had  been  set  up  at  another  base  in 
southern  India. 

Sgt.  Edward  Dillon  set  up  a  crude 
foundry  shop  in  which  he  began  to  cast 
airplane  parts  of  brass,  aluminum,  zinc 
and  babbit.  Some  of  his  cast  products 
included  housing  terminals,  sway  braces 
for  fighter  bomb  racks,  worm  and  ring 
gears,  even  pistons.  Right  hand  man  in 
this  work  was  Sgt.  Frank  Bilek,  eighteen 
years  a  pattern  maker.  He  turned  out 
the  wood  patterns  for  the  foundry  shop, 
using  old  shipping  crates  for  his  wood 
supply. 

Transportation  delays,  notoriously  com¬ 
mon  in  India  because  of  the  five  different 
railway  gauges,  further  complicated  depot 
supply  and  shipping  problems.  These 
were  overcome  partially  by  assignment  of 
depot  soldiers  to  ride  the  rails  as  escorts 
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on  all  shipments.  These  men  saw  that 
American  equipment  was  not  sidetracked 
or  lost  en  route  to  its  destination.  To  get 
his  shipment  of  oxygen  cylinders  through, 
one  escort  held  up  a  train  for  a  full  day 
until  the  train  crew  finally  acceded  to  his 
wishes  and  put  the  cars  of  AAF  materiel 
back  on  the  train  after  they  had  been 
dropped  on  a  siding  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son.  Escorts  rode  river  barges  to  keep  the 
natives,  who  like  to  chat  with  friends  at 
every  river  wharf,  on  the  move.  Other 
expediters  practically  lived  on  the  docks 
to  prevent  new  shipments  of  aircraft  parts 
from  getting  buried  under  cargo  less 
urgently  needed. 

Other  men  from  the  depot  group  were 
detached  as  cadres  for  the  establishment 
of  new  service  centers  near  advance  bases 
of  combat  squadrons.  Despite  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  sending  its  own  personnel  out  as 
expediters  and  as  training  detachments, 
the  nucleus  of  the  depot  group  continued 


to  expand  its  installation  and  turned  out 
more  and  more  reconditioned  equipment. 

More  airplanes  began  to  arrive  in  the 
theatre  as  rapidly  as  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities  were  expanded.  The  cor¬ 
nerstone  had  been  laid;  the  10th  and 
what  is  now  the  14th  Air  Force  were 
able  to  increase  the  tempo  of  their  opera¬ 
tional  flying,  striking  the  Jap  supply  and 
communications  centers  more  and  more 
frequently  and  effectively. 

By  the  spring  of  1943  another  depot 
was  needed,  and  needed  in  a  hurry,  to 
help  swing  the  battle  pendulum  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive.  To  build  the 
new  depot,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Oliver, 
air  service  commander  for  the  entire  CBI 
theatre,  called  upon  the  men  who  had 
converted  an  empty  prairie  into  a  huge 
operating  supply  and  repair  base  in  less 
than  a  year.  Though  scattered  all  over 
the  theatre,  many  officers  and  enlisted 
men  were  called  back  to  tackle  the  new 
assignment — an  assignment  that  had  a 
six-month  deadline. 

There  was  no  chance  to  rest  for  these 
men  who  had  started  the  ball  rolling  for 
American  Air  Force  operations  in  south-  . 
eastern  Asia  There  was  to  be  no  chance 
for  "Colonel  John"  to  settle  down  behind 
a  desk,  for  the  colonel  was  assigned  the 
task  of  setting  up  the  new  depot  and  he 
had  to  start  from  scratch  again. 


Air  Force,  May,  1944 


A  private  golf  course  was  to  be  the 
site  for  the  prospective  depot.  Empty  jute 
storage  buildings  were  utilized  for  AAF 
supply  warehousing  and  for  the  engineer¬ 
ing  shops.  Before  living  quarters  could 
be  erected,  the  monsoons  struck  again 
and  history  repeated  itself  as  construction 
was  carried  on  in  mud  and  water. 

Just  after  the  "old  man's’’  headquarters 
had  gone  under  water  during  one  heavy 
monsoon  deluge  the  message  center  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  theatre  headquar¬ 
ters  to  expedite  deliveries.  "Colonel 
John’’  replied  in  proper  military  language 
but  tacked  on  a  request  of  his  own:  "Send 
me  a  swamp  glider  so  I  can  get  into  my 
headquarters.”  A  short  time  later  the 
swamp  glider  arrived.  Now  it  is  being 
used  as  a  personnel  ferry  between  the 
main  depot  and  its  subsidiary  storage 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  nearby 
river. 

W hen  supplies  arrived  so  fast  they 
could  not  be  stored  in  permanent  ware¬ 
houses,  300,000  square  feet  of  land  was 
covered  with  bamboo  and  tarpaulin  shel¬ 
ters  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  area 
now  is  used  for  in-transit  supplies,  which 
total  about  fifty  percent  of  all  supplies 
handled  by  this  depot.  These  in-transit 
supplies  are  unloaded  into  the  temporary 
shelters  and  recorded  only  according  to 


the  project  number  of  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  transportation  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  proper  destination,  these  sup¬ 
plies  are  reloaded  and  shipped  without 
ever  appearing  on  any  itemized  stock 
records  and  with  a  minimum  of  rehan¬ 
dling.  Warehouse  supplies  of  repair  parts, 
clothing  and  accessory  equipment  are 
placed  in  general  classification  sheds  on 
the  river  bank  as  they  are  unloaded  from 
river  barges.  Then  they  are  picked  up 
on  itemized  records  and  placed  in  ware¬ 
house  bins  as  a  reserve  stock  for  future 
requisitions. 

With  warehouse  space  scattered  over  a 
ten-mile  radius,  the  depot  faced  addi¬ 
tional  problems  in  the  receiving  and 
dispatching  of  its  supplies.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  the  new  depot  personnel  had  gotten 
their  feet  thoroughly  soaked,  eighty  rail¬ 
way  wagons  and  thirty  river  barges  ar¬ 
rived  with  AAF  supplies — supplies  that 
had  to  be  broken  down  by  items  and  clas¬ 
sified  for  storage  and  future  shipment.  It 
was  a  night  and  day  job  for  every  man 
attached  to  the  depot  to  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  under  cover  and  depot  construction 
continued  while  it  was  being  accom¬ 
plished. 

Under  Maj.  Clarence  B.  Dayton,  en¬ 
gineering  officer  who  had  accompanied 
General  Adler  to  the  theatre  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  sergeant,  the  engine  overhaul  shops 


were  set  up  during  the  summer  and  started 
rolling  out  engines  in  October.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  personnel  in  the  shops 
were  Indians  who  were  trained  on  the 
job  by  enlisted  men. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  allowed 
for  set-up  and  operation  of  the  depot,  it 
had  surpassed  its  parent  depot  in  size 
and  volume  of  material  handled.  The  job 
was  done  and  with  its  completion  Colonel 
deslslets,  the  driving  force  that  rushed 
India’s  two  largest  depots  to  completion 
in  less  than  sixteen  months,  was  returned 
to  the  States  to  tackle  a  new  assignment. 

After  two  years  of  skimping  and  scrap¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  planes  flying,  our  Air 
Force  in  India  now  is  being  maintained 
full  strength  through  the  efforts  of  ASC 
personnel  who  built  the  depots  necessary 
to  do  the  job  well. 

Transportation  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  14th  Air  Force  in  China  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
to  be  solved.  However,  even  the  14th 
has  been  able  to  build  to  greater  strength 
and  fly  more  operational  missions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  groundwork  laid  by  this  one 
depot  group,  despite  equipment  short¬ 
ages,  personnel  shortages,  supply  short¬ 
ages,  unreliable  transportation  and  a  con¬ 
stant  battle  with  dust,  heat  and  tropical 
storms. 


One  of  the  oldest  castes  in  ancient  India,  the  sweepers  go  about  their  people  cling  with  stubborn  faith  to  the  past  as  modern  war  weapons  move 
task  of  cleaning  the  runways  of  debris.  Unhurried,  custom-bound  Indian  around  them.  The  C-47s  and  the  sweepers  are  symbols  of  time  in  India. 


Taunted,  praised,  petted  and  insulted,  this  six-month-old  burro  walks  with  indifferent  poise  as  pleas 
for  attention  are  heaped  upon  him  by  two  line  mechanics  at  an  AAF  air  depot  somewhere  in 
India.  The  little  burro  is  carefree  now,  but  when  he  grows  up  in  another  six  months  he  will  carry 
loads  of  earth  and  stone  upon  his  back  that  weigh  more  than  he  does.  The  AF  knows  his  worth. 


the  depot  group.  By  October,  1942,  a 
production-line  overhaul  system  for  en¬ 
gines  had  started  operations  and  a  second 
one  had  been  set  up  at  another  base  in 
southern  India. 

Sgt.  Edward  Dillon  set  up  a  crude 
foundry  shop  in  which  he  began  to  cast 
airplane  parts  of  brass,  aluminum,  zinc 
and  babbit.  Some  of  his  cast  products 
included  housing  terminals,  sway  braces 
for  fighter  bomb  racks,  worm  and  ring 
gears,  even  pistons.  Right  hand  man  in 
this  work  was  Sgt.  Frank  Bilek,  eighteen 
years  a  pattern  maker.  He  turned  out 
the  wood  patterns  for  the  foundry  shop, 
using  old  shipping  crates  for  his  wood 
supply. 

Transportation  delays,  notoriously  com¬ 
mon  in  India  because  of  the  five  different 
railway  gauges,  further  complicated  depot 
supply  and  shipping  problems.  These 
were  overcome  partially  by  assignment  of 
depot  soldiers  to  ride  the  rails  as  escorts 
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on  all  shipments.  These  men  saw  that 
American  equipment  was  not  sidetracked 
or  lost  en  route  to  its  destination.  To  get 
his  shipment  of  oxygen  cylinders  through, 
one  escort  held  up  a  train  for  a  full  day 
until  the  train  crew  finally  acceded  to  his 
wishes  and  put  the  cars  of  AAF  materiel 
back  on  the  train  after  they  had  been 
dropped  on  a  siding  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son.  Escorts  rode  river  barges  to  keep  the 
natives,  who  like  to  chat  with  friends  at 
every  river  wharf,  on  the  move.  Other 
expediters  practically  lived  on  the  docks 
to  prevent  new  shipments  of  aircraft  parts 
from  getting  buried  under  cargo  less 
urgently  needed. 

Other  men  from  the  depot  group  were 
detached  as  cadres  for  the  establishment 
of  new  service  centers  near  advance  bases 
of  combat  squadrons.  Despite  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  sending  its  own  personnel  out  as 
expediters  and  as  training  detachments, 
the  nucleus  of  the  depot  group  continued 


to  expand  its  installation  and  turned  out 
more  and  more  reconditioned  equipment. 

More  airplanes  began  to  arrive  in  the 
theatre  as  rapidly  as  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities  were  expanded.  The  cor¬ 
nerstone  had  been  laid;  the  10th  and 
what  is  now  the  14th  Air  Force  were 
able  to  increase  the  tempo  of  their  opera¬ 
tional  flying,  striking  the  Jap  supply  and 
communications  centers  more  and  more 
frequently  and  effectively. 

By  the  spring  of  1943  another  depot 
was  needed,  and  needed  in  a  hurry,  to 
help  swing  the  battle  pendulum  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive.  To  build  the 
new  depot,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Oliver, 
air  service  commander  for  the  entire  CBI 
theatre,  called  upon  the  men  who  had 
converted  an  empty  prairie  into  a  huge 
operating  supply  and  repair  base  in  less 
than  a  year.  Though  scattered  all  over 
the  theatre,  many  officers  and  enlisted 
men  were  called  back  to  tackle  the  new 
assignment — an  assignment  that  had  a 
six-month  deadline. 

There  was  no  chance  to  rest  for  these 
men  who  had  started  the  ball  rolling  for 
American  Air  Force  operations  in  south¬ 
eastern  Asia.  There  was  to  be  no  chance 
for  "Colonel  John"  to  settle  down  behind 
a  desk,  for  the  colonel  was  assigned  the 
task  of  setting  up  the  new  depot  and  he 
had  to  start  from  scratch  again. 


A  private  golf  course  was  to  be  the 
site  for  the  prospective  depot.  Empty  jute 
storage  buildings  were  utilized  for  AAF 
supply  warehousing  and  for  the  engineer¬ 
ing  shops.  Before  living  quarters  could 
be  erected,  the  monsoons  struck  again 
and  history  repeated  itself  as  construction 
was  carried  on  in  mud  and  water. 

Just  after  the  "old  man's”  headquarters 
had  gone  under  water  during  one  heavy 
monsoon  deluge  the  message  center  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  theatre  headquar¬ 
ters  to  expedite  deliveries.  "Colonel 
John"  replied  in  proper  military  language 
but  tacked  on  a  request  of  his  own:  "Send 
me  a  swamp  glider  so  I  can  get  into  my 
headquarters.”  A  short  time  later  the 
swamp  glider  arrived.  Now  it  is  being 
used  as  a  personnel  ferry  between  the 
main  depot  and  its  subsidiary  storage 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  nearby 
river. 

W HEN  supplies  arrived  so  fast  they 
could  not  be  stored  in  permanent  ware¬ 
houses,  300,000  square  feet  of  land  was 
covered  with  bamboo  and  tarpaulin  shel¬ 
ters  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  area 
now  is  used  for  in-transit  supplies,  which 
total  about  fifty  percent  of  all  supplies 
handled  by  this  depot.  These  in-transit 
supplies  are  unloaded  into  the  temporary 
shelters  and  recorded  only  according  to 


the  project  number  of  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  transportation  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  proper  destination,  these  sup¬ 
plies  are  reloaded  and  shipped  without 
ever  appearing  on  any  itemized  stock 
records  and  with  a  minimum  of  rehan¬ 
dling.  Warehouse  supplies  of  repair  parts, 
clothing  and  accessory  equipment  are 
placed  in  general  classification  sheds  on 
the  river  bank  as  they  are  unloaded  from 
river  barges.  Then  they  are  picked  up 
on  itemized  records  and  placed  in  ware¬ 
house  bins  as  a  reserve  stock  for  future 
requisitions. 

With  warehouse  space  scattered  over  a 
ten-mile  radius,  the  depot  faced  addi¬ 
tional  problems  in  the  receiving  and 
dispatching  of  its  supplies.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  the  new  depot  personnel  had  gotten 
their  feet  thoroughly  soaked,  eighty  rail¬ 
way  wagons  and  thirty  river  barges  ar¬ 
rived  with  AAF  supplies — supplies  that 
had  to  be  broken  down  by  items  and  clas¬ 
sified  for  storage  and  future  shipment.  It 
was  a  night  and  day  job  for  every  man 
attached  to  the  depot  to  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  under  cover  and  depot  construction 
continued  while  it  was  being  accom¬ 
plished. 

Under  Maj.  Clarence  B.  Dayton,  en¬ 
gineering  officer  who  had  accompanied 
General  Adler  to  the  theatre  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  sergeant,  the  engine  overhaul  shops 


were  set  up  during  the  summer  and  started 
rolling  out  engines  in  October.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  personnel  in  the  shops 
were  Indians  who  were  trained  on  the 
job  by  enlisted  men. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  allowed 
for  set-up  and  operation  of  the  depot,  it 
had  surpassed  its  parent  depot  in  size 
and  volume  of  material  handled.  The  job 
was  done  and  with  its  completion  Colonel 
deslslets,  the  driving  force  that  rushed 
India's  two  largest  depots  to  completion 
in  less  than  sixteen  months,  was  returned 
to  the  States  to  tackle  a  new  assignment. 

After  two  years  of  skimping  and  scrap¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  planes  flying,  our  Air 
Force  in  India  now  is  being  maintained 
full  strength  through  the  efforts  of  ASC 
personnel  who  built  the  depots  necessary 
to  do  the  job  well. 

Transportation  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  14th  Air  Force  in  China  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
to  be  solved.  However,  even  the  14th 
has  been  able  to  build  to  greater  strength 
and  fly  more  operational  missions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  groundwork  laid  by  this  one 
depot  group,  despite  equipment  short¬ 
ages,  personnel  shortages,  supply  short¬ 
ages,  unreliable  transportation  and  a  con¬ 
stant  battle  with  dust,  heat  and  tropical 
storms.  ☆ 


One  of  the  oldest  castes  in  ancient  India  the  sweepers  go  about  their  people  cling  with  stubborn  faith  to  the  past  as  modern  war  weapons  move 
tosk  of  cleaning  the  runways  of  debris.  Unhurried,  custom-bound  Indian  around  them.  The  C-47s  and  the  sweepers  are  symbols  of  time  in  India. 
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AFETY 


Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


/ 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives • 


Safety  Advice  from  Comeat  Vets 

The  following  consensus  is  based  on 
the  ideas  and  observations  of  four  bomber 
pilots  who  have  recently  been  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  after  tours 
of  duty  in  the  North  African  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  theatres.  They  are  Maj.  Roscoe 
H.  Johnson,  CO  of  a  B-17  squadron,  and 
Maj.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  squadron  CO, 
Capt.  Edmund  Harris  and  Capt.  Robert 
N.  Wesley,  who  flew  B-26s.  Each  of 
these  officers  has  had  from  40  to  52  com¬ 
bat  missions. 

Parachutes:  One  combat  mission  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dispel  any  notion  that  a  chute 
is  a  useless  appendage.  The  parachute, 
despite  its  nuisance  qualities,  overnight 
becomes  man’s  best  friend.  The  wise 
pilot,  who  as  the  commander  is  the  last 
man  to  leave  a  ship,  develops  a  lot  of 
interest  in  the  equipment. 

Where  a  squadron  lacks  a  personal 
equipment  officer,  an  officer  should  be 
appointed  to  supervise  the  fitting  and 
care  of  chutes.  Combat  exacts  a  toll  for 
any  guesswork. 

Newly  found  "chute  consciousness”  is 
no  substitute  for  a  backlog  of  training 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  A  trained  man  has  the  confidence 
and  surety  that  may  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  tense  situation. 

"In  a  theatre,”  Captain  Wesley  advises 
"a  pilot  should  make  certain  that  his 
crew  wear,  or  have  right  at  hand,  chutes 
at  all  times.  Returning  from  a  mission, 
my  gunners  formed  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  chutes  behind  when  they  went  for¬ 
ward  to  the  navigator’s  compartment  to 
keep  warm.  I  stopped  it  with  these 
words,  'As  last  man  out,  I  don’t  want  to 
have  to  wait  around  while  you’re  scram¬ 
bling  around  hunting  chutes.’  ” 

Major  Johnson’s  belly  turret  gunner 
took  his  chute,  a  roll-type  chest  pack, 
with  him  into  the  ball  of  the  B-17.  Other 
gunners  in  the  theatre  used  .the  same  trick. 

"The  pack  took  up  some  room,”  Major 
Johnson  says,  "but  my  gunner,  who  was 
about  the  average  size  for  a  belly  turret 
man,  found  space  for  it.  The  deal  gave 
him  the  best  bail-out  position  in  the  ship. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  snap  on  the  chute, 
open  the  escape  door  and  fall  out.” 
Ditching:  In  the  Mediterranean  theatre, 
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experience  has  shown  that  B-17s  and 
B-26s  generally  will  float  long  enough 
for  everybody  to  get  clear,  but  there’s  no 
time  for  dilly-dallying.  Inspired  by  fur¬ 
nishing  cover  for  planes  forced  down, 
crews  performed  ditching  drills  by  as¬ 
suming  stations  and  abandoning  plane 
during  normal  landings. 

These  drills  were  made  as  realistic  as 
possible,  with  crewmen  having  emer¬ 
gency  equipment  at  hand,  bracing  them¬ 
selves  and,  after  the  plane  rolled  to  a 
stop,  scrambling  out  through  emergency 
hatches.  The  few  minutes  required  to 
put  the  plane  back  in  shape  were  con¬ 
sidered  well  spent. 

It’s  a  good  idea,  according  to  Captain 
Harris,  to  attach  emergency  equipment 
to  the  person  when  possible  to  make 
certain  it  will  be  at  hand  when  the  crew 
gathers  in  the  life  raft. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  as  elsewhere, 
a  pilot  at  times  has  difficulty  judging 
his  height  above  the  water  when  letting 
down.  Two  aids  found  useful  in  this 


connection  were  creating  a  splash  by 
firing  the  forward  guns,  and  observing 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  plane  when  the 
sun  was  right. 

Emergency  Equipment:  A  life  raft 
ceases  to  be  excess  baggage  and  assumes 
considerable  importance  to  a  thoughtful 
man  making  overwater  combat  flights. 
Major  Johnson  devoted  a  lot  of  care  to 


his  raft  and,  as  a  result,  it  never  fell  out 
in  flight  as  in  the  case  on  other  B-17s. 

He  made  certain  that  the  raft  was  com¬ 
pletely  deflated  (to  prevent  the  raft  from 
expanding  at  high  altitudes),  kept  foreign 
objects  from  the  compartment  and  safetied 
the  release  handle  with  light  wire  as  in¬ 
surance  against  vibration.  The  raft  also 
was  checked  for  bullet  or  flak  holes  upon 
the  return  from  any  mission  in  which  the 
plane  had  been  under  fire. 

"In  a  combat  theatre,”  Major  Johnson 
explains,  "if  you're  careless  or  unlucky 
enough  to  lose  your  raft  you  may  find 
you’ll  have  to  do  without  one  for  lack 
of  a  replacement.” 

Crash  Landings:  As  in  ditching,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  in  crash  landings  to  get  away 
from  the  plane  in  a  hurry.  Crews  need 
no  urging  on  this;  as  one  officer  re¬ 
marked:  "The  men  spill  out  like  Keystone 
Comedy  cops  leaving  a  patrol  wagon.” 

But  this  apparently  spontaneous  speed 
often  is  the  reward  for  emergency  drill. 
Captain  Wesley  says  that  it’s  important  for 
a  pilot,  preoccupied  with  an  emergency 
landing,  to  be  free  of  worry  abou-t  whether 
his  crew  has  assumed  proper  stations. 

"With  your  own  crew  you  can  get 
procedures  down  pat,”  he  observes,  "but 
in  North  Africa  there  was  a  lot  of  shift¬ 
ing  of  personnel.  When  this  happens 
a  pilot  should  instruct  newcomers  on 
emergencies  before  taking  off.  His  own 
peace  of  mind  may  be  at  stake  later  on.” 

Captain  Wesley,  who  witnessed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  belly  landings,  notes  most  pilots 
had  a  tendency  to  overshoot  when  coming 
into  the  field. 

"Naturally  the  average  pilot  is  not  used 
to  making  a  wheels-up  landing,”  he  says, 
"so  unless  he  bears  in  mind  that  when 
in  this  condition  his  plane  will  glide  far¬ 
ther  than  in  a  normal  approach  he  risks 
not  being  able  to  get  down  in  time.” 

Crewmen  in  Captain  Harris’  group 
helped  cushion  themselves  for  a  crash 
landing  by  inflating  the  Mae  West.  The 
plan  wasn’t  used  for  ditching  because 
of  the  danger  of  a  puncture  and  an  in¬ 
flated  vest  might  impede  the  exit  from 
a  plane  filling  with  water. 

Oxygen:  Major  Johnson’s  crew  had  no 
difficulty  with  high  altitude  missions — a 
dividend  for  rigid  oxygen  discipline. 

A>r  Force,  May,  1944 


When  the  navigator  reported  10,000 
feet  altitude,  masks  were  donned,  with 
each  man  confirming  by  interphone.  Be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  20,000  feet,  the  roll 
was  called  each  'half  hour,  and  at  higher 
altitudes,  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Because  of  their  isolation,  the  belly  and 
tail  gunners  received  special  attention, 
but  any  station  failing  to  report  was  vis¬ 
ited  immediately  by  a  crewman  equipped 
with  a  walk-around  bottle. 

Major  Johnson’s  crew  practiced  with 
the  walk-afound  bottle  to  discover  its 
time  limitations.  Here,  too,  guesswork 
can  cause  trouble.  The  length  of  time  a 
bottle  may  be  used  varies  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  oxygen  system  at  the  time  it 
was  filled,  the  altitude  and  the  lung  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  wearer. 

"An  incident  on  one  of  our  flights 
really  made  us  oxygen  conscious,”  Major 
Johnson  says.  "It  verified  those  training 
films  that  show  a  man  being  overcome 
by  anoxia  without  knowing  it.  On  this 


flight,  my  co-pilot’s  oxygen  hose  connec¬ 
tion  became  uncoupled.  He  got  a  silly, 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes.  I  thought  he 
was  clowning  until  he  suddenly  toppled 
I  from  his  seat.  The  engineer  coupled  the 
hose  again,  and  the  co-pilot  came  to  in  a 
■couple  of  minutes.  He  never  could  be  con- 
vinced  that  he  had  actually  passed  out.” 
General  Observations:  Crew  members, 
including  pilots,  wore  GI  steel  helmets 
when  in  combat  in  the  Mediterranean 
theatre.  The  pilot  usually  donned  his  tin 
hat  when  approaching  flak  areas. 

Major  Johnson’s  group  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  fitting  a  radio  headset  under  the 
helmet  by  inserting  the  receivers  in  a  cloth 
headpiece  and  eliminating  the  frame. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  required  overseas 
to  protect  jungle  kits  and  other  emer¬ 
gency  packs.  Handy  items  such  as  guns, 
machetes  and  the  like  have  a  way  of  dis¬ 
appearing  when  planes  are  serviced. 

"Your  best  protection,”  Major  Johnson 
says,  "is  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  stuff  and 
see  that  your  crew  does  likewise,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  strange  field.” 

Air  Force,  May,  1944 


FLIGHT  CONTROL  ADVICE 


One  Pilot  Accepted  It  .  .  .  Cleared  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  500  feet  on  top  of  the 
clouds  via  the  Green  Airway  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  the  pilot  of  an  AT-11  became 
unsure  of  his  exact  location  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  destination. 

Weather  at  El  Paso  showed  an  overcast 
at  2,000  feet,  with  light  rain.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lost  pilot  faced 
trouble,  for  within  32  miles  of  the  field 
there  are  mountains  as  high  as  9,100  feet. 

When  the  pilot  announced  he  intended 
to  descend  through  the  overcast,  Army 
Flight  Control  advised  him  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Flat,  where  conditions  were  CAVU. 
The  pilot  accepted  the  advice  and  made 
an  uneventful  ianding. 

Meanwhile,  Army  Flight  Control  had 
made  arrangements  with  a  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  Radio  Direction 
Finding  Station  to  direct  the  pilot  in  case 
he  was  unable  to  locate  the  Salt  Flat  Field. 


Another  Didn’t  ...  A  flight  leader’s 
failure  to  accept  the  advice  of  Army 
Flight  Control  recently  cost  the  AAF  a 
B-25.  The  plane  was  an  element  of  a 
three-ship  flight  which  cleared  contact 
from  Lexington,  S.  C.,  to  Chanute  Field, 
Ill. 

While  over  Cincinnati,  the  flight  leader 
advised  the  destination  was  changed  to 
Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Instrument 
Flight  Plan,  with  a  request  the  flight  be 
assigned  air  space  500  feet  above  all 
clouds.  The  Cincinnati  Flight  Control 
Center  informed  the  flight  that  Baer  Field 
was  closed,  adding  that  Chanute  had  un¬ 
limited  ceiling  and  good  visibility.  The 
flight  leader  chose  to  go  to  Baer  Field 
anyway. 

The  Chicago  center  advised  the  flight 
that  South  Bend  had  a  4,000  feet  ceiling, 
with  unrestricted  visibility,  but  the  flight 
leader  decided  to  (Continued  on  next  page) 


P.  &  I.  SAYS: 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 

MITCHEL  FIELD,  N.  Y. — A  P-47  pilot 
was  killed  and  his  plane  demolished 
when  he  made  a  violent  bank,  with  in¬ 
sufficient  airspeed  and  altitude,  in  an 
effort  to  line  up  with  the  runway  after 
overshooting  during  his  turn  into  the 
approach.  The  plane  stalled  and  spun  in. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  This  is  another 
tragedy  resulting  from  a  pilot’s  failure 
to  have  firmly  in  mind  a  determination 
to  go  around  in  case  of  overshooting. 
This  pilot  had  only  a  split  second  to 
decide  ivhat  to  do  and,  lacking  a  fixed 
idea  to  go  around  in  such  cases,  he  im¬ 
pulsively  tried  to  get  down  regardless. 
As  The  Command  Pilot,  official  accident 
analyst  of  the  1st  Fighter  Command,  re¬ 
marked'.  "No  pilot  has  ever  been  con¬ 
demned  for  going  around.” 

BALTIMORE,  Md.  —  A  BT-9  nosed  over, 
damaging  the  propeller,  when  the  pilot 
ran  up  the  engine  for  check  before  take-off. 

P  &  1  COMAIENT :  Investigation 
showed  this  plat:e  was  facing  180  de¬ 
grees,  although  a  gusty  22  MPH  wind 
was  blowing  from  320  degrees.  In  other 
words,  the  pilot  was  asking  for  just  what 
happened.  When  engines  are  being  run 
up  for  a  ground  check,  it’ s  good  practice 
alivays  to  point  the  airplane  less  than 
ninety  degrees  from  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 


KINGMAN,  Ariz. —  Pilot  made  a  normal 
landing  with  a  P-38  except  that  his  gear 
was  up.  Upon  entering  the  downwind 
leg  he  had  placed  the  landing  gear  switch 
in  down  position  but  did  not  check  the 
landing  gear  warning  lights. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  aircraft  it  ivas  found  that  the 
doum  relay  was  inoperative,  making  the 
electrical  extension  of  the  gear  impossible. 
Since  the  pilot  did  not  check  his  warning 
lights  he  did  not  know  the  gear  was  up 
and  made  no  attempt  to  crank  it  down. 
Two  seconds  of  care  were  all  that  was 
required. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.  —  Prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  off  in  a  B-17,  the  pilot  disre¬ 
garded  his  check  list  and  began  to  start 
the  engines.  The  pilot  and  co-pilot  de¬ 
voted  all  of  their  attention  to  the  engines 
and  the  plane  began  to  roll  forward. 
This  was  not  observed  until  too  late  and 
the  ship  crashed  into  a  gas  truck  before 
the  brakes  could  be  applied.  One  pro¬ 
peller  and  the  nose  section  was  damaged. 

P  &  1  COMMENT :  First  mistake  this 
pilot  made  is  obvious.  He  did  not  use 
his  check  list.  If  he  had  his  brakes  would 
have  been  set  and  the  accident  ivould  not 
have  happened.  Occasionally  brakes  fail 
to  hold  so  wheel  chocks  should  be  used 
in  accordance  with  AAF  regulations. 

BLANCHARD,  Okla. —  A  pilot  flying  a 
PT-19  low  in  violation  of  regulations 
struck  a  high-line.  The  ship  was  thrown 
out  of  control  and  crashed,  killing  the 
pilot.  His  previous  flying  record  was 
perfect. 

P  &  1  COMMENT:  The  pilot’s  previ¬ 
ous  record  might  have  been  a  mitigating 
factor  if  he  had  lived  to  report  before  an 
investigating  board.  But  it  ivas  of  no  help 
to  him  dead. 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 

make  an  instrument  let-down  at  Baer 
Field.  The  flight  leader  made  it  all  right, 
but  one  plane  overshot  and  received  major 
damage,  while  the  third  missed  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  luckily  got  down  on  the  Fort 
Wayne  municipal  field. 

Two  other  Army  planes,  headed  for 
Baer  Field  at  the  time,  acted  on  Army 
Flight  Control  advice  and  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  making  safe  landings  at  South  Bend 
and  Cincinnati. 

Become  Gasoline  Conscious 

Investigation  discloses  that  many  new 
pilots  and  aerial  engineers  are  extremely 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  gasoline 
consumption  of  an  airplane  at  the  various 
power  settings  used  during  a  mission. 

In  an  effort  to  make  new  flyers  "gasoline 
conscious,’’  a  regional  safety  officer  re¬ 
cently  devised  a  fuel  consumption  chart 
which  was  used  with  good  results  by 
two  heavy  bombardment  groups  of  the 
2nd  Air  Force. 

The  chart,  which  is  kept  in  flight  by 
the  co-pilot,  is  a  running  log  of  power 
settings,  time  used,  gasoline  consumption 
for  that  setting  and  the  amount  of  gas 
remaining  in  the  tanks.  Data  on  con¬ 
sumption  is  supplied  on  the  log  for  the 
co-pilot’s  information.  In  addition  to 
keeping  track  of  gasoline  consumption 
and  educating  personnel  in  the  subject, 
the  log  will  uncover  ships  that  are  gaso¬ 
line  hogs,  pilots  who  abuse  the  engines, 
and  whether  proper  manifold  pressure 
and  RPM  are  being  employed. 

Sample  copies  of  the  log,  which  was 
devised  for  B-24  aircraft,  will  be  sent 
to  any  AAF  personnel  interested  in  the 
problem  of  gas  consumption.  Write  Head¬ 
quarters  AAF,  Office  of  Flying  Safety, 
Safety  Education  Division,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Note  to  Pilots 

Revisions  of  the  Pilots’  Information 
File  are  now  issued  on  a  regular  monthly 
basis  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
operations  officer  for  distribution  by  the 
first  of  each  month. 

The  revisions  are  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively,  that  is,  April  1  revisions  are  No.  8, 
May  1,  No.  9,  and  so  on.  To  insure  that 
the  file  is  kept  up  to  date,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  note  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  when  new  sheets  are  inserted. 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  F.  Carlton,  PIF  chief, 
issues  the  following  call  to  all  flyers:  If 
you  disagree  with  any  item  send  in  your 
criticism,  likewise  send  in  any  suggestions 
for  added  material.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
go  through  channels.  Communications 
may  be  sent  directly  to  Hq  AAF,  Office 
of  Flying  Safety,  PIF  Unit,  Buhl  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
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What's  Your 


AIR  FORCE  I.  Q.^% 


After  leaving  you  at  the  mercy  of  your  own  conscience  and  mathematics  for  a  scoring 
system  last  month,  we  come  back  with  the  customary  yardstick  for  a  tough  20-rounder. 
A  score  of  90  or  above  is  a  whiz:  80  to  90,  definitely  on  the  beam;  65  to  80,  not  too 
bad;  below  60,  tsk,  tsk. 


1.  The  Jap  aircraft  popularly  referred 
to  as  a  Betty  is  a 

a.  Single-engine  fighter 

b.  Four-engine  bomber 

c.  Twin-engine  fighter 

d.  Twin-engine  bomber 

2.  When  a  photo-reconnaissance  pilot 
"dices”  an  area,  he 

a.  Shoots  crap  with  the  officer  in 
charge 

b.  Makes  a  photo  strip  seven  miles 
wide  and  eleven  miles  long 

c.  Takes  pictures  from  above  30,000 
feet 

d.  Takes  pictures  from  low  level 

3.  Bowman  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  Bowmanville,  Ark. 

b.  Louisville,  Ky. 

c.  El  Paso,  Texas 

d.  Reno,  Nev. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between 
absolute  altitude  and  absolute 
ceiling? 

5.  The  F-5  is  a  modified  version  of  the 

a.  P-40 

b.  P-38 

c.  P-47 

d.  P-39 

6.  Aeroembolism  is  popularly  called 

a.  Operational  fatigue 

b.  The  bends 

c.  Air  sickness 

d.  Black-out 

7.  The  Messerschmitt  M-2J0  is  a 

a.  Four-engine  bomber 

b.  Twin-engine  fighter-bomber 

c.  Single-engine  fighter 

d.  Four-engine  transport  plane 

8.  Presence  of  the  cumulonimbus  type 
cloud  usually  indicates 

a.  Clear  weather 

b.  Cloudy  conditions  but  good  flying 

c.  T hunderheads 

d.  Fog  but  no  rain 

9.  Which  of  the  following  colors  are 
not  found  on  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  ribbon? 

a.  Blue 

b.  Red 

c.  Purple 

d.  White 

20.  Identify  this  fi 


10.  To  what  do  the  initials  SHEAF  re¬ 
fer? 

11.  The  commanding  general  of  the 
5th  Air  Force  is 

a.  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan  Twining 

b.  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney 

c.  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Davidson 

d.  Maj.  Gen.  Willis  Hale 

12.  In  nautical  miles  the  distance  from 
Hicham  Field,  Hawaii  to  Tarawa 
is  approximately 

a.  3,200  miles 

b.  1,000  miles 

c.  4,800  miles 

d.  2,100  miles 

13.  The  Bronte  Star  is  awarded  for 
heroic  or  meritorious  achievement 
or  service,  not  involving  participa¬ 
tion  in  aerial  Bight . 

a.  True 

b.  False 

14.  If  you  have  completed  one  year 
of  military  service  since  December 
7,  1941,  you  are  automatically  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Good  Conduct  Medal, 

a.  True 

b.  False 

15.  The  Frisian  Islands  are 

a.  In  the  South  Pacific 

b.  Off  the  coast  of  India 

c.  In  the  Mediterranean 

d.  Off  the  coast  of  Holland 

16.  An  air  mile  represents  the  same 
distance  in  feet  as  a  mile  measured 
on  the  ground . 

a.  True 

b.  False 

17.  An  officer  not  holding  a  flying  rat¬ 
ing  but  on  flying  status  receives 
monthly,  in  addition  to  his  regu¬ 
lar  pay 

a.  $100 

b.  $20 

c.  $60 

d.  $40 

18.  The  Lister  bag  holds  fifty  gallons 
of  water. 

a.  True  b.  False 

19.  On  the  command  " Fall  In,”  it  is 
not  necessary  to  come  to  atten¬ 
tion  until  the  order  " Attention ”  is 
given . 

a.  True  b.  False 

jhter  plane. 
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So  YOU’RE  going  to  install  a  P-47  wing?  Well,  here  goes 
with  TO  01-65BC-2.  The  chief  took  one  look  at  this  set-up 
and  scratched  his  head  in  despair — hut  then,  the  boners  were 
posed  with  full  knowledge  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong 
way  of  doing  everything,  including  a  wing  installation. 

Each  month  you  men  are  challenged  to  find  the  mistakes. 
There  certainly  is  no  secret  about  the  one  that  fairly  jumps 
off  the  page — the  extended  landing  gear.  The  reason  you’re 


not  asked  to  name  this  obvious  error  is  that  you’re  to  figure 
out  why  the  landing  gear  is  down  during  wing  installation, 
and  how  it  got  down.  You’ll  find  the  answers  on  Page  64 
to  seven  mistakes.  Can  you  find  more? 

In  the  picture  (left  to  right)  are  Sgt.  Glen  Manning,  CpI. 
Eugene  Greenwold,  Sgt.  Robert  L.  Craig  and  Staff  Sgt.  James 
C.  Edsall,  all  of  Headquarters  Squadron,  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio. 


work  in  action.  Stationed  at  a  base  of  the 
5th  Air  Force  Service  Comand  far  from 
the  combat  area,  he  serves,  technically,  as 
unit  supervisor  and  purchaser  in  a  supply 
unit  charged  with  providing  all  types  of 
repairs  and  supplies  for  Allied  planes. 

As  a  purchaser,  he  buys  what  few  parts 
are  available  for  his  generators,  begs, 
borrows  and  scrounges  many  more,  and 
keeps  a  vigil  over  junkyards  within  a 
thirty-mile  radius  for  the  rest.  He  puts 
the  pieces  together,  improvising  a  new 
part  here  and  adding  a  necessary  improve¬ 
ment  there,  until  the  completed  generator 
is  in  operational  order  and  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  front. 

Dodsworth’s  talents  are  put  to  many 
uses.  Shortly  after  he  was  assigned  to 
his  present  base  he  designed  and  built 
the  wind-direction  indicator  which  is  still 
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in  use.  At  present  he  is  busy  assembling 
a  portable  workshop  to  be  carried  in  a 
bomber.  He  builds  many  of  the  tools 
for  his  assemblies  himself. 

The  Staff  of  Life  .  .  . 

One  of  the  strictly  headache  jobs  being 
done  with  a  minimum  of  aspirin  these 
days  is  that  of  a  Quartermaster  outfit  in 
New  Guinea  which  has  eight  lieutenants 
and  something  less  than  a  hundred  en¬ 
listed  men  handling  supplies  for  troops 
in  the  forward  lines  of  that  area. 

The  outfit  is  attached  to  the  5th  Air 
Force  Service  Command,  and  it  has  charge 
of  some  10,000  items  which  various 
units  in  the  area  need  from  time  to  time. 
The  supply  dumps  are  log  and  thatch 
frameworks  perched  in  a  steaming  jungle. 
Although  one  time  the  outfit  may  be  re¬ 


quested  to  supply  an  organization  with 
a  box  of  paper  clips  and  the  next  day  a 
three-quarter  ton  generator,  the  main  job 
is  food,  lots  of  it  for  47  different  organi¬ 
zation  messes  in  the  area. 

For  awhile,  one  man  was  detailed  to 
fly  back  and  forth  in  a  "bread  plane,” 
lugging  in  loaves  of  white,  whole  wheat 
and  rye.  This  became  tiresome  until  Lieut. 
Arthur  G.  Borchardt  volunteered  for  a 
course  in  a  baking  school.  He  learned 
how  to  make  bread  and  started  a  bakery 
in  the  forward  lines,  thus  relieving  the 
fellow  on  the  bread  run. 

A  Little  Reminder 

Be  certain  that  threads  are  showing 
through  self-locking-nuts  installed  on  ac¬ 
cessory  hold  down  studs  in  accessory 
section.  See  TO  04-1-13.  ☆ 
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Component  parts  of  the  screw-jack. 


assem 


ie  screw-jac 


The  screw-jack  in  place  for  spreading  helmet, 


COMFORT  WITH  PiOlECTI 


By  Maj.  3.  Louis  H©#mcisi 

Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon,  15th  Air  Force 


Seeking  out  the  primary  causes  of  head 
wounds  among  combat  crews,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  recently  revealed  that  the  M-l 
helmet  was  too  often  going  on  raids 
merely  for  the  ride.  One  sergeant  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  had  taken  his  helmet  on 
43  missions  but  had  worn  it  less  than 
ten  seconds  all  told — yet  that  one  don¬ 
ning  had  saved  his  life. 

After  extensive  inquiries  it  was  learned 
that  the  majority  of  combat  crew  person¬ 
nel  have  not  worn  their  helmets  over 
their  leather  flying  helmets  because  of  the 
uncomfortable  pressure  on  the  earphones. 
The  steel  helmets,  being  of  standard  size, 
do  not  allow  for  heads  of  different  sizes 
and  the  bulge  of  the  earphones.  Aside 
from  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  bi¬ 
sections  have  been  cut  from  the  summer  liner 
to  accommodate  earphones,  and  female  parts 
of  two  snap-fasteners  have  been  set  in  rear 
webbing.  Inner  sweat  or  head-band  has  been 
adjusted  to  receive  the  leather  flying  helmet. 


By  S6ust@m-tafl©n!rag8  the 
M-l  mef©3  helmet,  15th 
Air  Force  bomber  crews 
hove  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  against  flak  with 
minimum  discomfort. 

fitting  combination,  the  undue  pressure 
also  diminished  the  circulation  within  the 
ears  and  made  this  a  contributory  factor 
to  frostbite  at  low  temperatures. 

This  investigation,  conducted  within 
the  former  12th  Bomber  Command,  now 
the  15th  Air  Force,  revealed  that  some 
crew  members  had  attempted  to  wear  the 
steel  helmet  without  the  fiber  lining  and, 

Leather  helmet  and  earphones  are  shown  In 
liner  with  left  male  part  of  snap-fastener  set  in 
leather  helmet.  Left  female  part  of  snap- 
fastener  is  set  in  rear  webbing.  Leather  helmet  is 
clipped  to  rear  webbing  by  right  snap-fastener. 


while  this  allowed  for  the  bulge  of  the 
earphones  when  worn  by  personnel  with 
narrow  heads,  the  instability  of  the  un¬ 
supported  steel  helmet  made  it  more  of 
a  nuisance  and  menace  than  a  protective 
device.  In  addition,  it  did  not  protect 
against  the  concussion  of  a  missile  strik¬ 
ing  the  helmet,  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
fiber  lining  and  suspension  webbing. 

With  these  facts  to  work  with,  investi¬ 
gators  soon  learned  that  the  incidence  of 
head  w'ounds  could  be  reduced  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  M-l  helmet  so  that  it  could  be 
worn  over  the  leather  cap  and  earphones 
with  comfort  and  stability. 

Experiments  then  showed  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  modifying  the  present  metal  helmet 
so  that  it  (with  summer  liner)  could  be 

Helmet  Is  now  ready  for  use,  with  the  leather 
helmet  inside  the  summer  liner  which  is  clipped 
to  the  webbing  by  two  snap-fasteners.  It  is  also 
clipped  to  the  front  sweat  band  by  one  snap- 
fastener  for  additional  stability  and  comfort. 
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worn  over  the  leather  flying  helmet  and 
earphones,  without  undue  discomfort. 

The  deformation  of  the  helmet  is  made 
by  devising  a  screw-jack  which  will  spread 
the  sides  at  points  coincident  with  the 
location  of  the  ear-pieces  of  the  head¬ 
phone.  The  screw-jack  should  be  left  in 
place  for  five  minutes  and  the  helmet 
tapped  with  a  mallet  to  help  it  set.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  helmet  will  revert  to 
its  original  shape.  Under  any  condition 
it  may  be  necessary  to  re-spread  the  hel¬ 
met  after  a  few  months.  The  summer 
liner  is  left  in  place  and  the  inner  sweat 
or  heat  band  is  unsnapped  at  the  sides 
and  rear.  The  steel  helmet  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  evenly  by  the  webbing,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  protection  against  the  direct  transmis¬ 
sion  of  an  impact  to  the  skull. 

The  inner  webbing  should  be  adjusted 
to  allow  the  helmet  assembly  to  cover  as 
much  of  the  w'earer’s  head  as  possible, 
yet  rest  on  the  webbing  to  absorb  shock. 
If  the  helmet  lacks  stability  fore  and  aft, 
with  relation  to  the  leather  helmet,  three 
snap  fasteners  may  be  installed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  clip  the  rear  webbing 


(permanently  attached  to  the  summer 
liner)  to  the  leather  helmet  at  two  points 
as  widely  spaced  laterally  as  the  webbing 
will  permit. 

It  is  important  that  precise  care  be 
taken  by  the  individual  in  adjusting  the 
sweat  band,  helmet  assembly,  width  of 
spread  and  location  of  the  snaps  (if  found 
necessary)  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
protection  and  comfort  from  the  helmet. 

Those  assemblies  which  have  been 
properly  modified  have  caused  no  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  wearers  other  than  the 
extra  weight  added  to  the  normal  fatigue 
resulting  from  wearing  the  standard 
leather  helmet  with  headphones  —  the 
added  protection  far  offsetting  the  dis¬ 
comfort  involved. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  described 
modification  can  be  made  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  attaining  the  maximum  comfort 
and  utility.  In  one  method,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  pictures,  the  summer  liner 
may  be  cut  out  immediately  around  the 
earphones,  or  the  leather  helmet  may  have 
the  rubber  ear  cups  installed  directly  in 
the  leather  helmet  by  cutting  the  proper 


hole  and  inserting  the  earcup  from  the 
inside  and  sewing  it  in  place. 

The  sergeant  who  owes  his  life  to  the 
one  time  in  43  missions  that  he  donned 
his  helmet  is  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  W.  Wilds, 
tail  gunner  in  one  of  the  bombers  raid¬ 
ing  an  airfield  near  Rome  on  January  19. 
When  the  formation  encountered  heavy 
flak,  Sergeant  Wilds  put  on  his  helmet 
in  response  to  a  warning  from  his  pilot. 
Although  he  had  carried  it  on  all  mis¬ 
sions,  this  was  the  first  time  he  actually 
donned  his  helmet.  He  no  sooner  had 
done  so  than  a  burst  of  flak  penetrated 
his  right  side  window  and  blew  the  hel¬ 
met  off  his  head.  He  received  multiple 
slight  lacerations  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
from  flying  plexiglass.  His  helmet  showed 
three  distinct  deep  dents  in  the  right 
posterior  quadrant.  One  large  fragment 
of  flak  was  found  on  the  floor. 

It  is  felt  certain  that  the  steel  helmet 
in  this  instance  saved  Sergeant  Wilds 
from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  head 
that  presumably  would  have  been  fatal. 

The  helmet  is  on  display  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  to  stimulate  its  use  by  others. 


China’s 

Invincible 

Airdromes 

By  Maj.  Lyman  B.  Lockwood 

14th  Air  Force 


Coolies  and  rocks  are  main  factors  in  repair  of  China  airfields. 


After  an  airdrome  is  placed  in  full  op- 
-  eration  in  China  it  is  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  for  the  Japanese  to  bomb  it  out 
of  commission  for  more  than  twelve 
hours.  In  December,  for  example,  an 
unusually  accurate  force  of  Japs  dumped 
ten  500  -  pound  bombs  and  one  1,000  - 
pounder  in  the  contact  section  of  our 
main  runway  and  made  other  hits  on 
taxiways,  hardstands  and  dirt  areas  within 
the  field  limits.  Runway  light  lines  were 
cut  in  51  places,  markers  were  destroyed, 
the  radio  -was  knocked  out  and  ground 
communications  were  severed. 

Despite  this  extensive  pounding  we 
.  were  able  to  guide  our  returning  fighters 
and  bombers  (they  had  been  bombing 
f  the  Nip  raiders’  home  airdrome)  to  safe 
landings  on  undamaged  sections  of  the 
field.  After  seven  hours  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  our  field  was  in  first  class  operating 
condition  and  traffic  was  handled  through¬ 
out  the  night.  Before  the  Japs  can  knock 
out  our  airdromes  they  must  first  blast  all 
the  rocks  and  all  the  coolies  in  China. 
The  Chinese  military  authorities  pro- 
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vide  us  with  coolie  labor,  supplemented 
by  their  soldiers  in  emergencies,  and  the 
supply  of  rocks  is  as  unlimited  as  China’s 
strong  backs  and  nimble  hands.  We  have 
no  airport  machinery  to  be  damaged,  no 
scrapers,  no  steam  rollers,  no  bulldozers. 
Our  tools  are  picks,  hoes  and  flat-faced 
shovels;  our  power  is  Chinese  men, 
women,  children  —  enough  of  them  to 
cover  an  airfield.  Hand  carried  baskets 
and  pony-drawn  carts  are  our  transports. 
Enough  willing  hands  can  equal  a  bull¬ 
dozer.  A  ten-ton  concrete  roller,  drawn 
by  250  Chinese  laborers,  smoothes  the 
patched  bomb  craters  again. 

After  a  raid,  coolie  work  teams  swarm 
over  the  field,  cleaning  debris  from  the 
craters  which  have  been  designated  first 
in  priority.  In  a  few  hours  the  runways 
are  smooth  again  and  the  teams  move  to 
repair  taxiways,  then  hardstands  and 
finally  the  miscellany  of  less  damaging 
craters  scattered  about  the  field. 

While  this  work  is  in  progress  the  air¬ 
drome  officer  is  out  with  flag  and  walkie- 
talkie  guiding  our  incoming  planes,  and 


AAF  crews  are  splicing  wires,  replacing 
ronnections  and  restoring  the  normal  com¬ 
munications.  When  radio  contact  has 
been  reestablished,  runways  repaired  and 
damaged  aircraft  cleared  away,  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  night  fighting  facilities,  setting 
up  flares  or  repairing  ground  lights  and 
markers.  The  reconstruction  job  after  our 
worst  raid  took  but  seven  hours. 

On  the  personal  side  our  living  quar¬ 
ters  aren't  as  nice,  our  chow  isn’t  as  good, 
our  supplies  aren’t  as  plentiful,  and  our 
geographical  surroundings  aren’t  as  safe 
- — but  I  would  not  trade  our  principal 
airdrome  in  China  for  Mitchel,  Bolling, 
Randolph,  Maxwell  or  any  other  field  in 
the  States.  Our  field  can  handle  as  much 
traffic  as  the  best  of  them  and  with  the 
same  efficiency. 

We  have  established  our  Chinese  bases 
for  combat  operations  and  we  have  learned 
through  experience  that  we  can  maintain 
heavy  flying  schedules  despite  all  the  Japs 
can  do.  Rocks  and  coolie  hands  are  un¬ 
limited.  Our  airfields  are  as  permanently 
established  as  Chinese  customs. 
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NOTES  ON 


WOMTI’S  ACTIVITIES 
II  THE  ME 


Father  is  in  the  Air  Forces,  mother  is  a  nurse's  aid  at  the  hospital  or 
works  at  the  sub-depot  so  somebody  has  to  look  after  the  children.  Before 
you  know  it  AAF  women  have  organized  a  day  nursery  for  children  of  post 
personnel.  Through  the  "Spotters"  organization,  wives  with  training  in  nutri¬ 
tional  and  kindergarten  work  are  often  found  to  provide  necessary  care. 


Fifteen  children,  sons  and  daughters  of  officers  stationed  at  Bolling  Field,  D.  C„  have  made 
more  than  10,000  surgical  dressings  for  the  Red  Cross  during  vacations  and  on  Saturday  mor¬ 
nings.  The  unit  is  made  up  of  twelve  girls  and  three  boys,  between  nine  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 


Officers’  wives  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
Army  Air  Field  have  provided  their 
own  unique  answer  to  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  in  Salina,  Kan.,  with  their  popular 
Fly-a-Way  Club.  Names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  club’s  "hospitality  com¬ 
mittee"  are  listed  on  bulletin  boards  at 
the  railroad  station,  hotels  and  at  the  air¬ 
base;  stranded  families  who  arrive  in  town 
with  no  place  to  stay  are  invited  to  call 
members  "at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
night.”  And  they  do. 

The  club  has  a  practical  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  available  rooms  and  apartments 
almost  before  they  are  vacated.  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supplies  some  of 
the  listings,  door-to-door  canvasses  pro¬ 
duce  others  and  an  informal  "espionage” 
system  worked  out  with  the  town's  milk¬ 
men,  postmen  and  delivery  boys  serves  to 
keep  club  members  posted  on  when  fami¬ 
lies  plan  to  move  out. 
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If  there’s  apricot  pie  on  the  menu  in  the 
March  Field  mess,  GIs  can  thank  the 
AAF  Woman’s  Club  on  that  base.  When 
a  shortage  of  help  endangered  the  apricot 
crop  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  seventeen  club 
members  donned  aprons  and  settled  down 
to  pitting  and  cutting  more  than  3,000 
pounds  of  the  fruit  for  Army  use. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  station  hospital  at  Barks¬ 
dale  Field,  La.,  could  handle  no  more 
private  cases  because  of  the  shortage  of 
registered  nurses,  the  group  of  the  local 
woman’s  club  spotters  had  found  in  its 
files  the  names  of  fifteen  officers’  wives 
who  formerly  had  been  trained  nurses. 
This  group,  which  keeps  personnel  rec¬ 
ords  listing  special  qualifications  of  vol¬ 
unteers  at  each  post,  immediately  called 
the  fifteen  women  and  told  them  of  the 
crisis.  Although  none  had  time  for  all¬ 


day  work,  each  was  anxious  to  do  part- 
time  duty.  A  schedule  was  worked  out, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  hospital’s 
CO  was  assured  he  would  have  enough 
nurses  to  keep  the  women’s  ward  open. 

Speaking  of  hospitals,  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Perrin  Field,  Sherman,  Texas, 
has  installed  and  equipped  a  complete 
maternity  ward  in  the  post  hospital  where 
58  babies  already  have  been  delivered. 
Officers’  wives,  trained  as  Red  Cross 
nurse’s  aids,  do  a  major  portion  of  the 
work  in  this  ward.  As  for  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  Sonny  when  mother 
wants  to  get  away  for  a  day  or  a  few 
hours  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross  workroom 
or  buy  that  birthday  gift  for  Aunt  Susan, 
these  alert  women  have  the  answer  for 
that,  too.  They  have  a  day  nursery  ser¬ 
vice,  free  to  any  mother  on  the  post, 
where  a  woman  trained  in  child  care  is 
on  duty.  Her  salary  is  paid  by  the  club. 

AAF  men  at  the  Garden  City  Army  Air 
Field,  Kan.,  now  have  someone  to  look 
after  their  wives  and  new  babies  home 
from  the  hospital.  Army  wives  of  the 
women's  volunteer  branch  of  the  post’s 
Personal  Affairs  Division  are  quick  to 
respond  to  requests  for  help.  They  see 
that  grocery  needs  are  met;  they  tidy  the 
house,  bathe  baby  and  give  the  young 
mother  what  help  she  needs  during  that 
difficult  post-hospital  period. 

No  hostesses  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  the  officers’  club  canteens  at 
Salinas  Army  Air  Base,  Calif.,  so  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  post  Woman’s  Club  have 
taken  over  the  job.  Working  shifts,  mem¬ 
bers  are  on  duty  from  0830  to  1700. 

Members  of  the  Robins  Field  Woman’s 
Club,  Macon,  Ga.,  not  only  restored  and 
repaired  a  century-old  house  as  a  service 
club  for  enlisted  men  on  the  field,  but  they 
even  planted  gardenias  by  the  door  for 
the  men  to  pick  for  their  girl  friends,  -fo 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
TO  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Bade,  Jack  A.,  Lt. 

Beams,  James  C.,  Maj. 

♦Billingsley,  Leonard  F.,  Capt. 

Brandon,  William  H.,  Maj. 

♦Brown,  Walter  I.,  S/Sgt. 

Caldwell,  Kenneth  M..  Capt. 
Carpenter,  Reginald  L.,  Lt. 
^Carrington,  John  R..  T/Sgt. 
♦Christensen,  Harold  R.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Philip  R..  Lt. 

Clary,  Guy  W..  S/Sgt. 

Crandall,  Donald  0..  S/Sgt. 

Dallas,  Frederick  W..  Jr..  Capt. 
Dalton,  Malcom  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Diehl.  John  H.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Donegan,  John  M.,  Lt. 

♦Durand,  Frederick  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Dyer,  Fred  W.,  Lt. 

♦Edeburn,  Harry  E.,  F/0 
♦Emerson.  Elwood  R.,  Lt. 

Engel.  Russel  W.,  Lt. 

Ent,  Uzal  G.,  Brig.  Gen. 

Faires,  George  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Fox.  Edward  K.,  T/Sgt. 

Frazier,  James  L.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Garris.  Benjamin  L.,  Lt. 

Gay,  William  M.,  Capt. 

Gilpin.  John  A.,  Lt. 

Goldberg,  Hyman  M.,  Lt. 

Hall.  Donald  P.,  Lt.  Col. 

Hardison,  Felix  M.,  Lt.  Col. 
Harrison,  Edgar  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Hawkes,  Thomas  C..  Lt. 

Hodge.  Dexter  L.,  Maj. 

Hoff.  Thomas  A..  S/Sgt. 

Horton,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Hudson,  Charles  S.,  Lt. 

Hull.  Charles  T..  Lt. 

James,  Joseph  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Jamison,  Roger  W.,  Lt. 

Johnson.  Albert  L..  Capt. 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.,  Capt. 

Kase,  Louis  N.,  T/Sgt. 

Krug,  Richard  M..  Lt. 

Lackness,  Berdines,  Lt. 

Lambert.  James  V..  S/Sgt. 

♦Land,  George  R..  Lt. 

Larson,  Harold  B..  Lt. 

Leverette,  William.  Major 
London.  Charles  P.,  Capt. 

Lonsway,  Louis  G..  S/Sgt. 

Ludolph,  George  L.,  Lt. 

Lynch,  Thomas  J.,  Capt. 

Mahurin,  Walker  M..  Capt. 
♦Martin,  Ernest  V..  S/Sgt. 

Merkel,  Howard  W..  Capt. 

Miles,  James  E.,  Capt. 

Miller,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

♦Mooney,  Robert  C.,  Capt. 

Murphy.  Philip  J.,  CpI. 

McArthur,  Paul  G..  Lt. 
McLaughlin,  Frank  B.,  Lt. 
McLoughlin,  John  A.,  Lt. 

McNeese,  Harold  G.,  Lt. 

Nuchols,  William  L..  Lt. 

O’Neill,  Brian.  Lt.  Col. 

Partridge,  Donald  D..  S/Sgt. 
Patrick,  A.  R.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 

Pear.  Sidney  A..  Lt. 

Phillips,  Reginald  H..  Capt. 

Ploetz,  Frederick  F.,  Lt. 

Posey,  James  T.,  Lt.  Col. 

Potter,  A.  J..  S/Sgt. 

Potts,  Ramsay  D.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Rist,  Robert  P..  Lt. 

Roberts,  Eugene  P.,  Maj. 

Roohe,  John  R.,  Capt. 

Sans,  Charles  H.,  S/Sgt. 
♦Saunders.  Lester  W..  S/Sgt. 

Schiltz,  Glenn  D.,  Lt. 

Sellers,  Thomas  D.,  Lt. 

Skinner,  William  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Edmond  H..  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Jack  E.,  Sgt. 

Smith,  Mack  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Steen.  Zerrill  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Thomas,  Jay  P.,  Capt. 

♦Van  Ness,  James,  T/Sgt. 

Via,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Ward,  Emery  M.,  Capt. 

Warmer,  Benjamin  F..  S/Sgt# 
Watkins,  James  A..  Capt. 

Watt,  James  R.,  Lt.  Col. 
Westerbeke,  Donald  G.,  Lt. 

Whalen,  Norman  M.,  Lt. 

Wherry,  William  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Whitson,  William  D„,  Capt. 
Wiegand,  Arthur  H.,  Lt. 

Wilson,  Avi*  K.,  S/Sgt. 

Wilson,  Frederick  M.,  S/Sgt# 
Wright,  Ellis  W..  Jr.,  Capt. 

Wylie,  John  W.,  Lt. 

Yevich,  Edward  S.,  S/Sgt. 

*  This  symbol  designates 
awards  made  posthum - 
ously  to  AAF  personnel . 
t  This  symbol  designates 
awards  made  by  the 
Navy  Department . 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

Brant,  Gerald  C.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwards,  Idwal  H.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Gooden,  Clarence  W.,  Lt. 
Hansell.  Haywood  S..  Brig.  Gen. 
tHouse,  Edwin  J.,  Maj.  Gen. 
McArthur,  Paul  G..  Lt. 

Pratt.  Henry  C..  Maj.  Gen. 
Smith,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  Co!. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Adazzio,  John  J.,  1st  Sgt. 
Aldworth,  Richard  T..  Col. 

Allen.  Ron  V..  M/Sgt. 
Armstrong,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Anderson,  Elmer,  Lt. 

Antosh,  Raymond  L.,  M/Sgt. 
Arnold.  Elroy  W..  T/Sgt. 
Ashcraft,  Gus  H.,  Capt. 

♦Ayling,  John  G.,  Col. 

Baker,  David  H.,  Col. 

Bailey,  Daniel  G.,  Sgt. 

Ball,  Quentin  0..  M/Sgt. 

Ball,  William.  Col. 

Bandy,  George  R..  Lt. 

Barker,  John  De  F..  Col. 
Barnhart,  Lawrence  E..  Lt. 
Barrett,  Quentin  D..  Sgt. 

Barron,  Robert  M..  Lt. 

Bartron,  Harold  A.,  Col. 

Bates,  Earl  E..  Jr.,  Col. 

Beam,  Rosenham,  Col. 

Benda,  Charles  J..  Col. 

Benzency,  Eddie,  M/Sgt. 

Bergan,  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Bernard,  Wilbur  L..  Sgt. 
Bertenshaw,  Arthur  S.,  M/Sgt« 
Birchard,  Frederick  B..  CpI. 
Bohon,  William  H.,  M/Sgt. 
Booth,  Charles  L.,  Col. 

Booth,  William  B.,  M  Sgt. 
fBorn,  Charles  F.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Bowles,  Luther  R..  M/Sgt. 

Boyd,  Max  B.,  Maj. 

Brand,  Harry  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Briggs,  Leonard  F..  CpI. 
Brumfield,  Henry  A..  Capt. 
Bruneau,  Harry  A.,  CpI. 
Buchanan,  David  H..  Lt. 
Buchanan.  James  V..  Sgt. 
Campbell,  John  E..  M/Sgt. 
Carnes,  Kermit,  Sgt. 

Carson,  Cecil  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Caudill,  Melvin.  M/Sgt. 
Chapman,  Wallace  S..  1st  Sgt. 
Chase,  Jeremiah  A.,  Lt.  Col. 
Chauncey,  Charles  C..  Brig.  Gen. 
Chew,  Robert  P..  M/Sgt. 

Choka,  Norman  F.,  M/Sgt. 

Cirella,  Joseph,  Sgt. 

Claxton.  William  T..  Maj. 

Cohen.  Leonard  P.,  Capt. 
Colancecco,  Carino  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Collins.  Charles  R.,  M/SgL 
Compton,  Keith  K.,  Col. 

Cook,  Everett  H.,  Col. 

Coulter,  Roy  H..  M/Sgt. 
Crawford,  Harold  E.,  M/Sgt. 
Crawford.  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Creighton,  Neal,  Col. 

Crom,  William  H.,  Col. 
Crutchfield.  Earl  J..  M/Sgt. 
Cunningham.  Floyd  D..  S/Sgt. 
Czerniakowski,  Edwin  M..  S/Sgt. 
Dahlman,  Enoch  J.,  T/Sgt. 
D’Andrea.  Anthony  P..  S/Sgt. 
Danhoff,  Joseph,  M/Sgt. 

Dawdy,  John  R.,  M/Sgt. 

Disney,  Joseph  I..  T/Sgt. 

Dixon,  Arthur,  Maj. 

Donahey,  William  S.,  Lt.  CoF. 
Dozier,  James  E.,  M/Sgt. 

Drown,  Nathan  C.,  M/Sgt. 

Dunn,  Leonard  R..  T/Sgt. 

Dunn,  Ray  A.,  Brig.  Gen. 

Emery,  Everett  W.,  M/Sgt. 

Evans.  Robert  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Fanning,  Leo  F.,  M/Sgt. 
Feldmann,  Carl  R.,  Col. 

Ferguson,  Homer  W.,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Robert  L.,  Sgt. 

Ficken,  William  L.,  Lt. 
Fitzgerald,  Archie  A.,  Pvt. 
Fitzsimmons,  Paul  W.,  M/Sgt0 
Flickinger,  Donald  J.,  Lt  Coi. 
Flynn.  William  E.,  Pfc. 

Futchik,  William  E.,  M/Sgt 
Gall,  Joseph  J.,  Pfc. 

Gardiner,  William  T.,  Cof. 
Gardner,  Edgar  W.,  Lt.  Cot 
Gatrost,  Archie  M.,  Lt. 

Geerlings,  Gerald  K.#  Maj. 

(&  OLC) 

Genga,  Adam,  M/Sgt. 

Gilkeson,  Adlai  H..  Brig.  Geft* 
Gillet,  Louis  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Gommillion,  Royce,  T/Sgt 
Gordon,  Virgil  C.,  Col. 


Green,  James  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Green.  Lewis  F.,  Maj. 

Griffith,  Henry  D.,  T/Sgt 
Grobmyer,  John  C.,  Lt. 

Gurbada,  Felix,  S/Sgt. 

Hadlow,  Gordon  H.,  M/Sgt. 
Hall.  Edward  N.,  Lt. 

Halterman,  George  W.,  Maj. 
Hanford,  Dudley  D..  Jr..  T/Sgt 
Harmon.  Theodore  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Head.  Albert  M..  S/Sgt. 
Heidrich,  William  F..  T/Sgt. 
Henry,  Draper  F.,  Col. 

Henry,  William  A..  S/Sgt. 

Hess,  Samuel  B.,  Lt. 

Hill.  William  G..  M/Sgt. 

Hinton,  Hubert  B.,  M/Sgt. 
Hobbs.  Lewis  E..  Col. 

Hollerbach.  Floyd  C.,  M/Sgt. 
Hollstein,  Charles  P.,  Lt.  Col. 
Horne.  Wendel  C  M/Sgt. 
Hoskins,  William  J.,  Sgt. 
Howard,  Georgo  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Hudson,  Sidney  G.,  CpI. 
Humphrey,  Watts  S.  Lt.  Col. 
Hurford,  Thomas  W.j  S/Sgt. 
Ireland,  Loren  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Jaenicke.  Reinhart  W.,  Lt. 

Jeffus,  John  H.,  Col. 

Johnson,  Clarence  G..  T/Sgt. 
Johnson,  Robert  J..  Sgt. 

Joos,  Jacques,  S/Sgt. 

Kallal.  George.  M/Sgt. 
Kamykowski,  Frank  S.,  Capt. 
Kane,  John  R.,  Col. 

Karabinos.  Joseph  M..  S/Sgt. 
Keecli.  James  0..  T/Sgt. 
Keeteman.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Kendall,  Harry  A.,  Lt.  Col. 
Kepner.  William  E..  Maj.  Gen. 
King,  Donald  E.,  M/Sgt. 

King,  Verne  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Kiser,  James  W.,  M/Sgt. 

Kopp.  Robert  L.,  M/Sgt. 
Krambery,  Joseph,  M/Sgt. 

Kyle.  Reuben,  Jr.,  Col. 

Laboda,  Nicholas  C..  T/Sgt. 
Lambert,  Raymond  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Lande,  Leon,  T/Sgt. 

Lang,  Robert  W.,  M/Sgt. 
Larocque,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col. 
Larsen,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Lauer,  Mark  R..  Lt. 

Lawrence,  David  B.,  Lt. 

Lazear,  John  M..  Capt. 

Leffier,  Charles  H..  M/Sgt. 

Lein,  Harvey  J.,  CpI. 

Lesky.  Mervin  C.,  M/Sgt. 

Lester.  Raymond  T..  Col. 

Levine.  Arnold.  Capt. 

Likes,  David  H..  Maj. 

Lockridge.  Warden  W.,  M/Sgt. 
Lockwood,  Patrick  B.,  M/Sgt. 
Lopez.  Tony  F.,  Pvt. 

Lowery,  Bruce,  M/Sgt. 

Ludwig.  Clyde  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Lund.  Walter,  Capt. 

Madden,  Francis  M.,  M/Sgt. 
Maidel,  Mark  J.,  Maj. 

Malloy,  John  T.,  Lt.  Col. 
Marcilonis,  Ben  F..  Sgt. 

Markel,  Kenneth,  CpI. 

Martin,  Roscoe  J.,  Lt. 

Martini.  Celeste,  M/Sgt. 
Matheny.  William  A.,  Col. 
Maupin,  Dale  V.,  CpI. 

Mears.  Frank  H..  Col. 

Melton,  Thomas  0.,  CpI. 

Merkel.  Edmund  H..  M/Sgt. 
Messmore.  Waldine  W.,  Col. 
Miller,  Jack  H.,  CpI. 

Mobroten,  Elmer  J.,  S/Sgt. 


Money,  Glenn  W.,  M/Sgt. 
Mooney,  Henry  K.,  €ol. 

Moore,  Ernest,  Col. 

Moore,  Malcolm  A.,  Lt.  Col. 
Moose.  William  L..  T/Sgt. 
Mueller,  Charles,  M/Sgt. 

Myers.  Railey  E.,  M/Sgt. 
McAndrew,  Junior,  S/Sgt. 
McClenahan.  Robert  W.,  Col. 
McCombs.  Robert  N..  M/Sgt. 
McCormick,  Charles  W.,  M/Sgt 
McDonald,  George  W.,  Col. 
McGraw.  James  E.,  M/Sgt. 

Neal.  Harry  B.,  Lt. 

Neblock,  Charles  N.  T/Sgt., 

Nero.  Ulysses  S.,  Maj. 

Nichols,  Mervin*  E.,  M/Sgt. 
Nutter,  Ralph  H.,  Maj. 
O’Connell,  Francis  J.,  S/Sgt. 
O'Hara,  William  F.f  Capt. 
Olsen,  Marvin,  Sgt. 

Orlich,  John,  Sgt. 

Ortneri  Henry,  Capt. 

Osteen,  Hal  L.,  M/Sgt. 

Ott.  Isaac  W..  Col. 

Pafford.  Buford  G..  M/Sgt. 
Paradis,  Orville.  Sgt. 

Pearce,  Fred  W..  Sgt. 

Peffer,  Joseph.  M/Sgt. 

Pekol.  Edward  J..  M/Sgt. 
Pendleton,  James  P..  M/Sgt. 
Pennington.  Harold  E.,  M/Sgt. 
Phillips,  Arnold  H..  Sgt. 

Piddock,  Charles  A..  Col. 

Pierce,  Arthur  J..  Col. 

Pizzuto,  Joseph.  T/Sgt. 

Planeta.  Adolph  M.,  M/Sgt. 
Plyler.  William  C.,  M/Sgt. 
Powers,  Barron  C.,  Lt.  Col. 
Presley,  Carol  S..  Sgt. 

Procknow,  John  J..  S/Sgt. 
Prouty.  George,  Syt. 

Radam,  David,  Maj. 

Rangel,  Albert.  M/Sgt. 

Ray,'  Robert  W.,  M/Sgt. 

Roberts,  Jack,  Lt.  Col. 

Robinson.  Ernest  G.,  T/4tIl  Gr. 
Rogers,  Weldon  R.,  Sgt. 
Roosevelt,  Elliott.  Col. 

Rosar,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Ross,  Donald  R.,  M/Sgt. 

Royce,  Ralph  S.,  Maj. 

Rupert.  Charles  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Russell,  Lamar  S.,  Capt. 

Russell,  William  H..  Lt. 
Rutherford.  Howard  L..  M/Sgt. 
Ryder,  Franklin  A.,  Sgt. 
Salisbury,  Arthur  G.,  Col. 

Saville,  Gordon  P.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Schauer.  Paul  C..  Maj. 
Schliesman.  Donald  A.,  T/5th 
Schneider,  Max  F..  Col. 
Schneider.  William  H..  Sgt. 
•Schuster.  Julian  S..  Maj. 
Seaburg.  Fritz.  M/Sgt. 

Searcy,  Charlie  E..  M/Sgt. 
Shand.  Ian,  M/Sgt. 

Shumway.  Duane  E..  Sgt. 
Simmons,  Benjamin  T..  Capt. 
Slimmer.  Hugh  P.,  Sgt. 

Smith,  Elmer  0..  Lt. 

Spaatz,  Carl.  Lt.  Gen. 

Spaeth.  Joseph  J.,  Lt. 

Stone,  Rodney  M..  T/Sgt. 
Stowell.  James  S..  Col. 
Strickland.  Auby  'C.,  Briq.  Gen. 
Strother.  Willie  A..  M/Sgt. 
Stumpff,  Donald  L..  Lt. 
Tibbetts.  Kingston  E..  Col. 
Tompkins.  Glenn  K..  M/Sgt. 
Trebon,  Veranard  H..  Pfc. 
Turner,  Harry,  M/Sgt. 


Twining.  Nathan  F„  Maj.  Gen. 
(&  OLC) 

Urnlor,  Melvin  J.,  M/Sgt. 

Veliz,  Joe  R..  M/Sgt. 

Vidrine,  Joseph  A..  M/Sgt. 
Virgili,  Bruno  J.,  Capt. 

Walker,  Kenneth  N.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Waring,  Walter  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Wasnick,  Joseph  R.,  M/Sgt. 
Weaver.  James  P.,  M/Sgt. 
Weidner,  Clarence,  Capt. 

White.  Donald  P..  Lt. 

Williams,  Dewey  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Williams,  Fred  L.,  CpI. 
♦Williams,  William  R..  Sgt. 
Winkle,  Charles  B.,  Lt.  Col. 
Wood.  Floyd  B..  Col. 

Wood.  Wilbur  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
Woodman.  William  €.,  M/Sgt. 
Woodworth,  Lynn  F.,  Maj. 
Wooks,  Hubert  K..  M/Sgt. 

Yost.  Pau'  W..  S/Sgt. 

Yount,  Dean  B.,  Capt. 

Zavosky.  Michael,  Pvt. 

Zoltak,  Andrew  T.,  Lt. 


SILVER  STAR 

Abernethy,  Robert  Joseph,  Capt. 
Able.  John  J..  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Ackerman.  Lonnie  L.,  Sgt. 
Adamczyk,  Theodore  S.,  CpI. 
Adams,  Burnell  W.,  Lt. 

Adams,  William  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Adkins.  Edwin  W.,  Capt. 

Adler,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Adler.  Robert  T.,  Lt. 

Ahlbeck,  Torsten  W..  S/Sgt. 
Akers.  Marion  J.,  Maj. 

Albert,  Frank  J..  Sgt. 
Alexander,  Chester  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Alexander,  George  C.,  Lt. 

Alger.  Martin  P..  Capt. 

Allen.  Edgar  J.  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Allen,  Eugene  H..  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  Johnson  B.,  Capt. 

Allers,  Howard  C.,  Capt. 
Ammons.  Vernon  G.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Eugene  C.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Harold  J.,  F/0 
Anderson,  Lewis  A.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Orvil  A.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Anderson.  Ray  U.,  S/Sgt. 
Anderson,  Wyman  D..  Lt. 
Andrews,  Aaron  L.,  Lt. 
♦Andrews,  Byron  G.,  Lt. 
Andrews.  Willie  A..  T/Sgt. 
Arant,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Ardery,  Philip  P.,  Capt. 

Aring.  Wilbur  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Armitagc.  John  V.,  Lt. 

Arnold.  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Atchue,  Henry  W.,  Pvt. 

Austin.  Robert  N.,  Lt. 

Avellino.  Sabastiano  S.,  Sgt. 
Averill,  Carl  P..  T/Sgt. 

Ayers.  Randolph  H..  S/Sgt. 
Ayling,  Edward  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Bacon.  Charlie  M..  S/Sgt. 

Baer.  Edward  L..  S/Sgt. 
Baganz,  Paul  C.,  Lt. 

Baird,  Joseph  C.,  Sgt. 

Baldwin.  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Ball.  Edgar  D.,  Capt. 

Baluta,  Alphonse  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Bancroft.  Harvey  €.,  S/Sgt. 

(&,  2  OLC) 


By  Way  of  Explanation 

Th  e  names  of  AAF  personnel  to  whom  awards  have  been  made  are  now  listed 
in  the  ROLL  OF  HONOR  only  after  they  have  appeared  in  General  Orders. 
Transmission  of  this  information  to  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  frequently 
involves  a  delay  of  several  months  between  the  time  an  award  is  made  and  its 
availability  for  publication  in  this  department. 

The  number  of  names  that  can  be  listed  in  any  one  issue  is  controlled  by 
the  limited  space  available,  and  a  considerable  backlog  of  unpublished  names 
has  accrued.  It  is  intended,  in  due  course,  that  all  awards  to  AAF  personnel 
shall  be  listed  here.  If  your  name,  or  the  name  of  your  friend  or  relative,  does 
not  appear  immediately  following  notification  of  the  award,  please  consider 
the  above  facts  before  addressing  inquiries  to  the  AIR  FORCE  Editorial  Office. 

All  ranks  and  grades  given  in  ROLL  OF  HONOR  listings  are  those  held  by 
the  recipient  of  the  award  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
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Banks.  Jack  R..  Cap*. 

Banks.  William  D.,  Lt. 

Barbee.  John  Y..  Lt. 

Barber,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  Clayton  J..  Lt. 

♦Barnes,  George  R..  Lt. 

Barnes.  Joshua  H..  Capt. 

Barr.  Dale  F..  Sgt. 

Barret,  Maxwell  P..  Lt. 

Barron.  Dante  G..  S/Sgt. 

Barry,  John  J..  Sgt. 

Barthel,  Carl  C.,  Capt. 

Barton.  Bruce  D..  Capt. 

Bathrick.  Ward  R..  S/Sgt. 
Baxley,  Edwin  L..  Lt. 

Beat,  Walter  B..  Maj. 

Beatty,  Clyde  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Beaudry,  Theodore  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Bebout,  Charles  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Beckhelm,  George  B.,  Lt. 
Beckstrom,  Kenneth  W.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Beeson,  Duane  W.,  Lt. 

♦Behling,  Lincoln  E.,  Capt. 

Bek.  Philip  L..  Lt. 

Bellmore,  Donald  0.,  Sgt. 
Bemrick.  Harold  J..  S/Sgt. 
Benedetti,  Eugene.  Lt. 

Benna,  Michael  A..  CpI. 

Bent,  Henry  L..  T/Sgt. 

Berg.  Harry,  S/Sgt. 

Berkowitz,  Marvin,  S/3gt. 

•  (&  OLC) 

Bernstein.  Ted,  T/Sgt. 

Berry,  Austin  L..  Maj. 

Berta,  Wayne  M.,  Lt. 

Bess.  Bloice  M..  T/Sgt. 

Bethea,  William  E..  Lt. 

Bevan,  William,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Beverly,  Paul  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Bilby.  Glade  B.,  Lt.  Col. 
Binius,  Walter  J..  Lt. 

Bird,  Ira  M.,  Lt. 

Blain,  John  D..  F/0 
Blais,  Joseph  P..  T/Sgt. 
Blakeslee,  Donald  J.  M.,  Lt.  Col. 
Blanton.  Joseph  B.,  Pvt. 

Blazicek.  Rudolph.  Lt. 

Blocker,  Robert  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Blythe.  E.  C..  Lt. 

Bolton,  Frank  R..  S/Sgt. 

Borders,  Robert  H.,  III.  Lt. 
Bordner.  Dale  E..  Sgt. 

Boren.  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Borrelli,  Anthony  A..  S/Sgt. 
Bowles,  Jack  G..  S/Sgt. 

Bowling,  Walter  L..  Sgt. 

Bowman.  Conrad  K.,  S/Sgt. 
Bowman,  Jack.  S/Sgt. 

Boyd.  Gerald  H..  M /Sgt. 

Boyle.  Fred  E..  T/Sgt. 

Bradley,  John  L..  Capt. 

Brady.  Henry  G..  Jr..  Maj. 
Branzell,  George  R.,  Lt. 

Brecht,  Harold  M..  Capt. 

Brehm,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Brenneman,  Walter  K.,  Lt. 
Brewer.  Edwin  H..  Lt. 

Bright,  John  G..  Maj. 

Brock.  Eldon  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Brooks,  John  A.,  Maj. 

Browder,  Ben  net  P.,  Lt. 

Brown.  Charles  W.,  Capt. 

Brown.  George  S..  Maj. 

Brown.  John  K.,  Jr.,  Col. 

Brown.  Paul  G.,  Capt. 

Brown.  R.  D..  S/Sgt. 

♦Brown.  William  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Brumley,  Lyster  A..  Lt. 

Buchanan,  Jim  Bright,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Builis.  Harry  J.,  Maj.  (&  OLC) 
Bunderson.  Mack  V.,  Lt. 

Bunker,  Walter  I.,  Lt. 

Burkhart.  Roy  0.,  Lt. 

Burnside.  Ernest  W..  Sgt. 

Burton.  Jack  R..  S/Sgt. 

Buske.  George  W..  Sgt. 

Butler.  Robert  H..  Lt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Bybee.  Donald  E..  S/Sgt. 

Byrne.  Robert  J..  Lt. 

Cahen,  George  L..  Lt. 

Cain,  James  R.,  Sgt. 

Cakert.  Thomas  F.  X.,  Lt. 
Calderala,  Frank  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Caldwell.  Richard  F..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Calhoun.  John  C.,  Lt. 

Calhoun.  William  R.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

<&  OLC) 

Callaway.  Roy  L.,  Lt. 

“Campbell,  Glenn  A.,  Sgt. 
Campbell.  William  B.,  Lt. 
Canning.  Douglas  S.,  Lt. 

Canter,  Soloman  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Cantley.  Eugene  L..  Sgt. 

Cantrill,  Rufus  H..  Sgt. 

Capen.  Paul  N..  Sgt. 

Capocefalo,  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 
Cappello.  Angelo  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Carey.  John  A.,  Lt. 

Carlson,  David  E..  CpI. 

Carlson,  Ellis  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Carnal.  Walter  F..  Jr..  Lt. 
'Carney.  John  W..  S/Sgt. 

Carroll.  Joseph  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Carroll,  Wesley  M..  Lt. 

Carter.  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

Carter.  Thomas  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Cartwright.  Philip  E.,  Lt. 
Cartwright.  Roger  A..  Lt. 
Caruthers,  Marion  F.,  Maj. 

Cason.  James  R..  Lt. 

Cate.  Gerald  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Ceryanec.  Victor  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Chadwick.  Wesley  M.,  Sgt. 

Chase,  George  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Cherry.  Earl  M..  T/Sgt. 

Childers,  Jack  I..  Lt. 

Chilson,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Christensen,  Borden  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Christmas,  Frederick  A..  S/Sgt. 
‘Christopher,  Guyton  M.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Christopherson,  R.  L..  T/Sgt. 
Clapp.  William  C..  Lt. 

Cleaveland.  Arthur  B..  Lt. 

Cline.  Varney  D..  Lt. 

Clinkenbeard,  J.  W.,  Sgt. 

Clizbe,  Reginald  J.,  Maj. 

(&  OLC) 

Clutter.  Clyde  M.,  CpI. 

Coatney,  Donald  S.,  S/Sgt. 
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Coats,  James  W..  T/Sgt. 
Cochran,  Joseph  W..  Lt. 

Cochrane,  Alexander  M..  S/Sgt. 
Cody,  Wathen  F.,  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Cohan,  Joseph  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Colburn,  Frank  M.,  Lt. 

Cole.  Albert  V..  Lt. 

Coleman,  Edward  A..  S/Sgt. 
Collier,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Connelly.  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  Capt 
Conroy,  Thomas  C.,  Capt. 

Conti.  Philip.  Lt. 

Conway,  Roger  J.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Allen  S..  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Bailey  C..  Lt.  Col. 

Cook,  Burnell  A..  T/Sgt. 

Cook.  Gerald  C.,  Sgt. 

Cook.  Maxworth,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Vernon  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Walter  N.,  Jr.,  CpI. 

Cook,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Coolidge,  Barnum,  Lt. 

Copley.  Richard  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Roland  B..  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Wiiliston  M..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Craig,  Dennis,  T/Sgt. 

Crane,  Frank  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Crane,  Ralph.  T/Sgt. 

Crawbuck,  John.  S/Sgt. 

Crawford,  George  A..  Lt. 
Crawford.  William,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Cromer,  Daniel  H.,  Maj. 

Crosby.  Raymond  B.,  CpI. 

Cross.  Adelbert  D.,  Maj. 

Crowe.  Janies  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Culbertson,  Norman  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Culpepper,  Claude  A.,  Capt. 
Cummings,  William  R.,  CpI. 
Cunningham,  Cletus  A..  Capt. 
Cunningham.  Joseph  W.,  Lt. 

Curl,  James  G.,  Maj. 

Curren,  Arthur  T.,  Lt. 

Curry,  William  L.,  Lt. 

D’Agostino.  Joseph  A..  Sgt. 
Daigle,  Llewellyn  C.,  Maj. 
Dallaire,  Albert  F..  S/Sgt. 
Danahy,  Richard  C..  Lt. 

Daniel.  Denton  H..  Capt. 

Daniels.  William  A.,  Lt. 

Dardis,  Ronald  A..  T/Sgt. 
Davidson.  William  P..  Sgt. 
Davidson,  William  R..  Lt. 

Davis,  Harlan  G..  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Robert  L..  Lt. 

Dayhuff,  Harry  J.,  Lt.  Col. 
*Deal,  Manford  S..  S/Sgt. 

Dean,  Fred  M.,  Lt.  Col. 

Deaton.  George  C.,  Maj. 

De  Boer,  Eugene  C..  Lt. 

De  Clerque,  Donald  A..  Lt. 
Dedmon,  Samuel  Edward.  S/Sgt 
*De  Freese.  Norman  E.,  Lt. 

De  Graffenreid.  Edwin  L..  F/0 
De  Loach,  Ralph  !<.,  Capt. 

Delp,  Rea  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Demoovich,  John  C.,  CpI. 

Denault,  Francis  P..  Lt. 

Derr,  Herbert  0..  Lt.  (&.  2  OLC) 
Deveuve,  James  P.,  Lt. 

De  Witt.  Flint  C..  Lt. 

Deyarmond,  Jacob  J..  Pfc. 

Dick,  Charles  S..  Sgt. 

Dienelt.  James  H.,  Capt. 

Di  Labbio,  Paul,  F/0 
Dolan.  Robert  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Donahay,  Joseph  L..  Sgt. 

Donovan,  Joseph  A..  Lt. 

Donovan,  Stanley  J..  'Col. 
Doolittle,  James  H.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Dore,  John  J..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Doremus,  Robert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Dotson.  Del  mar.  T/Sgt. 

Dougherty,  William  E..  Lt. 
Douglas.  Harold  W..  CpI. 

Dow,  Edgar  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Dowd,  John  F..  S/Sgt. 

Downer,  Charles  B.,  Lt. 

Downs,  Edward  F.,  Lt. 

Dreckman,  Harold  G..  Lt. 

Du  Bard,  James  D..  Lt. 

Dubisher,  Francis  E.,  Lt. 

Duffy,  Richard  E.,  Lt. 

*Dukes,  Joseph  C..  CpI. 

Dulac.  Arthur  J..  T/Sgt. 

Dumont.  Gabriel  0..  Lt. 

Duncan,  Glenn  E..  Maj. 

Dunmore,  George  P..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Durbeck.  Arthur  G..  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Durbin.  Henry  J.,  Sgt. 

Durburow.  Allen  R..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Eckholt,  David  J..  Pvt. 

♦Ecklund,  Gaylord  P.,  Lt. 

Eddison,  Baker  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Edgar,  Thomas  D..  CpI. 

Edwards,  Victor  A.,  Sgt. 

Egan,  John  F.,  Col. 

Ehlers,  Melville  V..  Lt. 

Ellington.  Edward  H..  Capt. 
Elliott.  William  W.,  Lt. 

Ellison,  Coy  B.,  Lt. 

Elrod,  William  W..  Pfc. 

Emch,  David  W.,  Lt. 

Emerson,  William  J.,  Capt. 
Emminger,  Robert  S..  S/Sgt. 
Engler,  Howard  E..  Col. 
“Epperson.  William  S..  Lt. 

Estes,  Wilbur  C..  S/Sgt. 

Evans,  Henry  W..  Lt. 

Evans,  Joseph  P..  Sgt. 

Evans,  Roy  W.,  Capt. 

Everest,  Frank  F.,  Col. 
Fahrenhold.  William  W..  Sgt. 
Falls.  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Fargo.  Donald  K..  Lt.  Col. 
Farquharson,  Albert  B..  Lt. 
Farrell.  Clyde  R..  S/Sgt. 

Farrell,  James.  Sgt. 

*Farron.  Leonard  W.,  Lt. 

Faucett,  Homer  W.,  Lt. 


(Continued  from  Preceding  Paqe) 

Faulkner.  Cecil  L.,  Lt.  Col. 

Feille,  Edward  A..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Feind.  Roger  H.,  Pvt. 

Fern.  Richard  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Fields,  James  Richard.  S/Sgt. 
Fisher.  Albert  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Fitzsimmons,  Marcus  C.,  Sgt. 
Flaspoehler,  Edward  P..  Lt. 

Flint,  Dewitt  €.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 

Foltz,  Leroy  F.,  Lt. 

Fonda,  Willard  C.,  Lt. 

Ford,  Donald  J..  S/Sgt. 

Forget,  Leo  J..  T/Sgt. 

Foster,  John  P..  T/Sgt. 

Fowble,  Edward  L..  Lt. 

Fox,  William  K..  Lt. 

Francis.  Magnus  W..  Lt. 

Franco.  Victor  H.,  Lt. 

Frankenfield.  Earl  R.,  Pfc. 

Franz,  Jacob  H.,  Lt. 

Fraser.  William  G.,  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Fraychak.  Michael.  S/Sgt. 

Freeman,  James  N..  Lt. 

Freid.  Joseph  A..  Lt. 

Friend.  George  H..  S/Sgt. 

Frost,  John,  II,  Lt. 

Frumkin,  Gabriel  J.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Fuka,  Vern  F.,  Sgt. 

♦Galyon,  Walter  T.,  Lt. 

Gamble,  William  C..  CpI. 

Ganem.  George  A..  Sgt. 

Garcia.  Henry.  S/Sgt. 

Gardiner,  William  T..  Col. 

Garman,  Ralph  S.,  Lt.  Col. 
Gatewood.  Joel  W..  Lt. 

Gaunt,  Frank  L.,  Capt. 

Gayda,  Walter  A.,  Lt. 

Gearon,  Roy  T..  T/Sgt. 

Genz,  Raymond  A..  S/Sgt. 

George.  Robert  E.,  Pvt. 

Gerhart,  John  K.,  Col. 

Germann.  Oliver  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Gerrick,  Clarence  W..  Capt. 

Gerry,  Walter  R.,  Lt. 

Gerzin,  Walter  J..  Lt. 

Gibbs.  John  Lewis,  Lt. 

Gibson,  Junior  C..  Pvt. 

Gibson,  Robert  E..  S/Sgt. 

Giesel,  Raymond  E..  Lt. 

Giguere,  Varis,  S/Sgt. 

Gilbride,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Gill.  James  M..  Lt. 

Gill.  William  H.,  Lt. 

Gillespie.  Bernard  A..  Lt. 

Gilmore,  Edwin  B.,  Capt. 

Gilmore.  James  D..  Capt. 

Gilmour.  Frederick  T..  S/Sgt. 
Gionet,  Leonard  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Glendenning.  Calvyn  W..  Lt. 
Glogowski,  Sylvester  J..  Sgt. 
Glotzbach,  Gene  R..  Lt. 

Glyer,  John  R..  Lt. 

Goerke,  Delton  C.,  Lt. 

Gones,  John  D.,  Sgt. 

Gononsky,  Phillip,  CpI. 

Gonzalez.  Manuel  E..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Goolsby,  George  S.,  Lt. 

Gormly,  Samuel  J..  Jr.,  Lt.  Col. 
Gosick,  Leon  W..  S/Sgt. 

Goulding.  Robert  L..  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Graham.  James  F..  S/Sgt. 

*Grant,  Reginald  D..  Lt. 

Grantham,  Charles  W..  T/Sgt. 
Grasso.  Emile  A..  S/Sgt. 

Gray,  Vernon  L..  CpI. 

Green.  George  E..  CpI. 

Green,  Louis  S..  Lt. 

Green.  Miles  L..  Lt. 

Green.  William  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Greenblatt,  Victor,  Lt. 

Greene.  George  D.,  Jr..  Lt.  Col. 
Greenfield,  Bernard.  S/Sgt. 
Greenfield.  Robert  I..  T/Sgt. 
Greening,  Charles  R..  Lt.  Col. 
Greenside,  Arthur  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Gregori,  Raymond  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Gregory,  Stanford  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Griebel,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Guerry,  Alexander.  Jr.,  Capt. 

Gunn,  James  A..  Jr.,  Capt. 

Gutwald,  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Gwynne,  Robert  W..  Lt. 

Haag,  Francis  E..  Jr..  Lt. 

Haas.  Vernon  D..  S/Sgt. 

Hagenbuch,  Glenn  E.,  Maj. 

(&  OLC) 

Hagerty,  James  R..  Lt. 

Haley.  Robert  B..  Lt. 

Hall.  Gordon  E..  Maj. 

Hall.  John  V..  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Thomas  H..  T/Sgt. 

Hallock,  Edward  C.,  Lt. 

Hamilton,  Frederick  B.,  Lt. 
Hamilton.  William  M.,  Sgt. 
Hammond.  Thomas  G.,  Lt. 

Hampton.  Edgar  W..  Lt.  Col. 

Hand.  Robert  L..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hansen,  Alfred  D..  Lt. 

Hansen.  Glen  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Hansen,  John  H..  M /Sgt. 

Hansen,  Richard  E.,  CpI. 

Hanson.  Owen  R..  T/Sgt. 

Harbour.  David  F..  Capt. 

Hardin.  Ross  G..  S/Sgt. 

Hargrove.  James  0..  Lt. 

Harman,  James.  Capt. 

Harris,  Ernest  A..  Capt. 

Harris,  Eugene  T..  S/Sgt. 

Harris,  James  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Harris,  William  J..  Jr.,  F/0 
Harrison.  James  T..  Lt. 

Harry.  William  Russell,  Lt. 

Hartline.  Marshall  L.,  Lt. 

Hassinger.  Warren  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Hastings,  Harold  T..  Capt. 

Hatcher,  William  A..  Jr.,  Col. 
Hatfield.  Willard  G..  Lt. 

Hawkins.  Phil  H..  Lt. 

Haxthausen,  Frank  D.,  S/Sgt. 


Haymon.  Albert  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Hazel,  Milton  E..  T/Sgt. 
Heimuth,  Louis  W..  Lt. 

Hellard,  Leonard  H..  S/Sgt. 
Helyer,  Sydney  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hendrichs,  Sterling  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Hendricks,  Landon  C.,  Maj. 
Henery,  William  M..  Lt. 

Herreid,  Marvin,  Sgt. 

Herring,  Robert  R.,  Lt. 

Heskew.  Wayne  R..  Sgt. 

Hess.  Charles  W..  S/Sgt. 
Hevener,  Harold  G.,  Lt. 

Hicks,  Chauncey  H.,  Lt. 
Hildebran,  David  H..  T/Syt. 
Hilken,  Ronald  W..  Lt. 

Kill.  Frank  A..  Maj. 

Hill,  James  E.,  Lt. 

Hill,  Robert  Ernest  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Himmel,  Lynn  M.,  CpI. 

Hinkel,  Arthur,  CpI. 

Hinkle.  Carson  M.,  Lt. 

Hobson.  Robert  M..  S/Sgt. 

Hock,  Herbert  L..  S/Sgt. 

Hodge,  Archibald  B..  Sgt. 
♦Hodson.  Robert  L.,  Maj. 

Hoffman,  Carl  D..  Capt. 

Holguin.  Jose  L..  Lt. 

Holly,  Richard  M..  Lt. 

Holman,  Leslie  W..  Maj. 
Holmes,  Waiter  T..  Jr..  Capt. 
Holmes.  William  W..  CpI. 

Holt.  Harry  L..  Lt. 

Holt.  Robert  S.,  Capt. 

Homer.  Cyril  F.,  Lt. 

Honaker.  William  F.,  Lt. 

Honold,  John  L..  CpI. 

Hood.  John  J.,  Lt. 

Hooker,  Robert  H..  CpI. 

Hooper.  Leroy  S..  Lt. 

H order.  Harris  H..  Pvt. 

H  os  man,  Ralph  W..  Capt. 
Houser.  Oscar  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Houston,  David.  Sgt. 

Howard,  Alton  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Howard,  Curtis  W..  Sgt. 

Howard,  Robert  I..  Lt. 

Howard.  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Hoye,  John  J..  Lt. 

Hoyt.  Elton,  III.  Lt. 

Hubbard,  Mark  E..  Maj. 

Hubbell,  Robert  B..  Capt. 
Huddle,  John  R..  Lt. 

Huff.  Lloyd  G..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hughes.  Adolph,  S/Sgt. 

Hughes,  Charles  E..  Lt. 

Hughes,  Marvin  C.,  Lt. 

Hunter.  Anthony  G..  Col. 

Hunter,  Charles  N..  S/Sgt. 
Hunter,  Frank  H.,  Lt. 

Hunter.  Willard  0..  S/Sgt. 

Hurd.  Donaldson  B.,  Lt. 

Hurd,  Earl  C..  Lt. 

Hurt,  Libert  T..  S/Sgt. 

Hutchins,  Emery  B..  S/Sgt. 
Hutchison.  David  W..  Col. 
Huttenen,  Otto,  Pvt. 

H utter,  Howard  J..  Lt. 

Hyman.  Raymond  B..  T/Sgt. 
Ingenhutt,  William  Weeks,  Maj. 
Inman,  Ira  I..  Pvt. 

Jachim,  Joseph  A..  S/Sgt. 

Jack.  Jean  A..  Capt. 

Jackson.  Eugene  R.,  Maj. 
Jackson.  Harold  D..  T/Sgt. 
Jackson,  McDaniel  B.,  Lt. 

James.  John  W.,  Lt. 

Janeshek.  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Janie,  Edmund  F..  Lt. 

Jenna.  John  A..  S/Sgt. 

Jensen.  Aage  E..  S/Sgt. 

Jensen,  Myron  W..  Lt. 

Johannes,  Steve  L..  Lt. 

Johnson.  David  W..  Capt. 
Johnson,  Donald  G.,  Lt. 

Johnson,  Edward  J..  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Johnson,  W il let  E..  T/Sgt. 
Johnston,  Dewitt  P..  Lt. 
Johnston.  Ralph  C.,  Lt. 

Jones.  John  L..  Lt. 

Jones.  Marcus  0..  Lt. 

Jones.  Robert  S..  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
Jones,  William  C..  Maj. 

Jones.  William  0..  Lt. 

Jopek,  Elvin  J..  CpI. 

Joyner,  Charles.  M/Sgt. 

Kaboth,  jack  W..  Lt. 

Kaczmarek,  Joseph  A..  S/Sgt. 
Kahle,  George  Frank.  Jr.,  Maj.  • 
Kahn.  William  F..  Lt. 

Kaitala,  Henry  B..  Lt. 

♦Kallina.  Leon  P.,  Lt. 

Kane,  Joseph  W.,  F/0 
Kane,  Louis  N.,  Lt. 

Karas.  Casimir.  T/Sgt. 

K  ear  by;  Neel  E.,  Col. 

Keeley,  Richard  M..  Sgt. 

Kehan.  Edmund  P.,  Pvt. 

♦Keiran,  Raymond  A.,  Pvt. 

Kelkey,  Milton,  Sgt. 

Kelley.  Clifford  E..  S/Sgt. 
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To  airmen  flying  in  the  sub-stratosphere,  Rabaul  harbor  looks  like  this 
on  a  reasonably  clear  day.  Lakunai  airdrome,  one  of  the  five  airfields 
concentrated  in  the  Rabaul  area,  may  be  seen  at  the  lower  right. 


This  picture  was  taken  following  an  air  attack  on  the  airdromes  and 
harbor  installations.  Shipping  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  made  consisted  principally  of  small  barges  and  coastwise  craft. 


BLOCKING  RABAUL  BY  AIR 

By  Capt.  Lawrence  P.  Bachmann 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


MEN  in  the  operations  rooms  and  com¬ 
mand  posts  looked  at  the  line-up 
and  knew  that  by  the  end  of  the  day 
Rabaul  would  no  longer  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Japs.  In  chess,  the  game  is  won* 
when  the  enemy  is  pinned  down  and  held' 
and  cannot  strike  back.  Today  we  were, 
to  make  the  check-mate  move. 

It  was  February  15,  1944.  The  line-up' 
of  airdromes  at  Rabaul  was  chalked  up  in 
operations  rooms  throughout  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Lakunai  and  Vunakanau  seemed,  from 
reconnaissance  reports,  to  be  the  Japs’ 
two  best  fields.  Although  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  terrific  pounding,  the  Japs  had 
repaired  .them  well.  The  Japs  were  using 
the  other  fields — Tobera,  Rapopo  and 
Keravat — principally  for  emergencies. 

Today  these  five  airfields  were  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  and  struck  again  and  again  from 
shorter  ranges  until  there  would  be  no 
airfields  for  the  enemy’s  planes  and  no 
planes  for  his  airfields.  American  troops 
would  land  on  Green  Islands,  thus  isolat¬ 
ing  Bougainville  and  the  Solomons  from 
supplies  to  the  north  and  from  Rabaul 
and  giving  air  control  in  the  area  to  the 
Allies. 

The  pattern  was  simple.  The  Japs  must 
have  known  it  as  well  as  every  admiral 
and  general  who  planned  it.  The  method 
had  been  demonstrated  with  success  when 
planes  of  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the 
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iRoyal  New  Zealand  Air  Force  and  the 
13th  Air  Force  pounded  the  airdromes  of 
(Bougainville,  Shortland  and  Buka  into 
•rubble.  They  destroyed  systematically  the 
enemy  planes  in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  until  no  more  opposition  rose, 
and  the  only  sign  of  the  enemy  was  some 
ineffectual  anti-aircraft  fire. 

Then  the  landing  was  made  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  where  there  was  little  Japa¬ 
nese  resistance.  The  enemy  was  pushed 
back  into  the  hills  and  left  there.  Re¬ 
membering  Guadalcanal  and  Munda 


where  the  Americans  did  not  stop  until 
all  Japanese  were  killed,  the  enemy  was 
puzzled  by  the  tactics.  He  was  puzzled 
until  it  was  too  late,  for  then  he  was 
trapped  and  desperate.  He  was  driven 
away  from  the  territory  the  Allies  needed 
in  Bougainville.  A  perimeter  of  troops 
in  sufficient  force  was  placed  around  him, 
and  he  was  left  there  to  rot,  starve,  kill 
himself  or  die  in  a  futile  charge  on  an 
Allied  pillbox. 

We  have  taken  Bougainville  areas  de¬ 
sired  for  air  operation.  We  have  our  air- 


The  13th  Air  Force 

Organized  largely  from  other  AAF  units  which  battered  shipping  lines  from  island 
bases  in  the  South  Pacific  throughout  1942,  the  13th  Air  Force  was  activated  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1943.  Its  principal  objectives  from  activation  to  June,  1943,  were: 

•  To  gain  air  supremacy  over  the  central  Solomons. 

•  To  obtain  ground  and  sea  objectives  in  the  central  Solomons, 

•  To  destroy  enemy  supply  lines  in  the  northern  Solomons. 

From  June  to  December,  1943,  its  objectives: 

•  To  neutralize  enemy  airfields  and  other  installations  on  Bougainville. 

•  To  support  and  protect  amphibious  objectives  in  the  northern  Solomons. 

•  To  gain  air  supremacy  over  the  northern  Solomons. 

From  December  to  the  present  date,  its  objectives: 

•  Destruction  of  enemy  airfields  and  other  installations  on  New  Britain. 

•  Destruction  of  enemy  service  supply  lines  over  New  Britain  and  the  northern 
Solomons. 

•  Support  of  ground  forces  mopping  up  on  Bougainville. 

•  Support  of  amphibious  objectives  out-flanking  Rabaul. 

The  I3th’s  first  headquarters  was  at  Espiritu  Santo,  later  in  New  Caledonia  and 
now  on  Guadalcanal. 
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It's  D-day  in  the  South  Pacific  and  this  photograph  depicts  a  momentary  junction  of  American  air 
and  sea  forces  on  the  move.  The  B-25s  are  headed  for  Rabaul  to  blast  Jap  airdromes  while  the 


fields  and  as  good  a  harbor  as  we  want. 
Our  pattern  for  warfare  in  the  South 
Pacific  means  many  things.  It  means  that 
the  enemy  is  being  knocked  off  balance. 
He  planned  on  a  slow  war  of  attrition. 
He’s  getting  a  fast-moving  war  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  movement.  We  select  the  spot 
we  want,  move  in  and  take  it,  estab¬ 
lish  airbases  and  are  set  to  move  again. 
Mopping-up  operations  may  be  going  on 
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months  after  we  have  taken  an  island; 
meanwhile,  we  have  knifed  farther  into 
the  Jap’s  zones. 

This  is  all  upsetting  to  the  Japs.  Each 
one  of  their  soldiers  is  determined  to  kill 
one  or  more  Allied  soldiers  or  Marines 
before  he  dies  in  combat  for  his  emperor. 
He  is  doomed  to  disappointment  and, 
furthermore,  he  is  confronted  with  the 
most  horrible  of  all  fates  for  the  Japa¬ 


nese:  losing  face.  He  is  being  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  is  dying  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  disease.  In  this  type  of  warfare 
air  power  has  again  demonstrated  what 
it  can  do. 

We  saw  this  type  of  operation  work 
when  we  built  an  airbase  on  the  Jap-held 
island  of  Bougainville  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  men,  resources  and  time 
which  would  have  been  required  to  take 
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Invasion  convoy,  several  thousand  feet  below,  speeds  toward  the  Green  Islands.  Captain  Bachmann, 
AIR  FORCE  staff  correspondent  in  the  South  Pacific,  snapped  this 'picture  from  one  of  the  bombers. 


j  the  island  by  direct  assault.  Although 
fighting  went  on  in  the  island,  it  was 
mainly  the  stamping  out  of  a  trapped  and 
enraged  enemy.  His  forces  could  get  no 
larger;  ours  could.  He  could  get  no  sup¬ 
plies;  we  could. 

The  same  sort  of  tactics  was  to  be  used 
in  immobilizing  Rabaul. 

In  the  Solomons  operations  in  August, 
247  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed ;  in 
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September,  171;  in  October,  173.  The 
enemy  was  making  a  determined  effort  to 
hold  the  Solomons— as  a  shield  for  Ra¬ 
baul  and  the  way  to  the  north,  to  the 
Philippines  and  to  Japan.  Then  in  No¬ 
vember  we  moved  against  Treasury  and 
Bougainville  Islands.  That  month  300 
Japanese  planes  were  destroyed. 

Day-by-day  figures  show  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  resist  an  initial  drive  until  the  tac¬ 


tical  situation  or  loss  of  airplanes  makes 
further  resistance  in  force  no  longer 
feasible.  In  the  first  eleven  days  of  No¬ 
vember,  255  planes  were  knocked  down. 
Yet  from  November  12  until  the  middle 
of  December  when  we  were  consolidating 
our  positions  in  building  airfields,  only 
fifty  Jap  planes  were  destroyed.  They 
simply  did  not  have  any  more  airplanes 
to  throw  at  US.  (Confirmed  on  Nexf  Page) 
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from  supplies  and  is  dying  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  disease.  In  this  type  of  warfare 
air  power  has  again  demonstrated  what 
it  can  do. 
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when  we  built  an  airbase  on  the  Jap-held 
island  of  Bougainville  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  men,  resources  and  time 
which  would  have  been  required  to  take 
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die  island  by  direct  assault.  Although 
fighting  went  on  in  the  island,  it  was 
mainly  the  stamping  out  of  a  trapped  and 
enraged  enemy.  His  forces  could  get  no 
larger;  ours  could.  He  could  get  no  sup¬ 
plies;  we  could. 

.  The  same  sort  of  tactics  was  to  be  used 
lr>  immobilizing  Rabaul. 

In  the  Solomons  operations  in  August, 
247  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed;  in 
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September,  171;  in  October,  173.  The 
enemy  was  making  a  determined  effort  to 
hold  the  Solomons — as  a  shield  for  Ra¬ 
baul  and  the  way  to  the  north,  to  the 
Philippines  and  to  Japan.  Then  in  No¬ 
vember  we  moved  against  Treasury  and 
Bougainville  Islands.  That  month  300 
Japanese  planes  were  destroyed. 

Day-by-day  figures  show  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  resist  an  initial  drive  until  the  tac¬ 


tical  situation  or  loss  of  airplanes  makes 
further  resistance  in  force  no  longer 
feasible.  In  the  first  eleven  days  of  No¬ 
vember,  255  planes  were  knocked  down. 
Yet  from  November  12  until  the  middle 
of  December  when  we  were  consolidating 
our  positions  in  building  airfields,  only 
fifty  Jap  planes  were  destroyed.  They 
simply  did  not  have  any  more  airplanes 
to  throw  at  US.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Ia  this  drive  to  clear  the  Solomons  the 
Japanese  could  not  get  their  freighters 
through  the  narrow  passages  of  the  islands 
and  they  were  forced  to  use  barges  and 
set  up  new,  inefficient  sea  routes  to  run 
supplies  to  their  troops  based  first  on 
New  Georgia,  then  on  Vella  Lavella,  Santa 
Isabel,  Kolombangara  and  Choiseul.  Our 
B-25s  and  PT  boats  kept  hammering  at 
the  barge  lines. 

The  Japanese  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  and  didn’t  like  it.  Their  Domei  News 
Service  told  their  people  in  December: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  enenay  has  ad¬ 
vanced  since  Guadalcanal  into  Rendova, 
New  Georgia  and  Bougainville.  The 
means  of  their  advances  are  always  iden¬ 
tical  ;  employing  a  mass  of  carriers,  they 
land  under  the  cover  of  bombing  and 
naval  bombardments.  Then  they  build 
airfields,  thus  extending  the  sphere  of  air 
influence  on  toward  the  north.  It  seems 
the  opponents  are  making  every  effort  to 
build  airfields  and  to  prepare  numbers  of 
aircraft.  As  the  enemies  themselves  say, 
the  advance  is  very  difficult,  and  ap¬ 
parently  they  don’t  rely  much  on  advance 
over  land.  Building  up  airbases  there, 
their  operations  are  to  intercept  our  sup¬ 
ply  lines. 

"Whenever  the  enemies  build  an  air¬ 
base  on  an  island,  our  communications 
and  supply  with  the  other  islands  be¬ 
comes  difficult.  This  is  the  characteristic 
phase  of  the  war  happening  in  this  area 


surrounded  by  water  and  islands.  The 
condition  is  that  without  roads,  the  com¬ 
munications  along  the  coast  depend  upon 
small  vessels.  The  forces  cannot  rush 
headlong  into  the  landing  point.  Thus, 
even  though  we  have  great  naval  victories, 
they  thread  their  way  through  the  lines  to 
land  and  gain  footholds.  Therefore 
destroying  the  enemy  supply  line  is  most 
important  ...  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
have  supremacy  over  the  air  and  sea. 

"This  is  the  way  the  Americans  op¬ 
erate.  They  attack  us,  relying  on  un¬ 
limited  numbers  of  aircraft.  Even  though 
we  drive  them  away  in  the  air  battles,  as 
the  nature  of  aircraft  requires,  our  planes 
cannot  stay  up  in  the  air  beyond  a  limited 
time;  so  we  have  to  return  to  the  base. 
Therefore,  we  can  hold  air  supremacy 
only  a  short  while  in  a  day  and  after  that 
the  enemy’s  fresh  aircraft  will  dominate 
the  air  .  .  .  They  repeat  the  attacks  in 
waves.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  first 
attacker  has  withdrawn,  they  come  back 
with  more  and  renewed  strength.  They 
repeat  this  operation.  At  first  we  can  de¬ 
tect  their  appearance  and  take  off  our  air¬ 
craft  to  intercept  and  battle  it  out  in  the 
air,  but  as  fuel  and  munitions  run  out  we 
have  to  land  our  craft.  At  that  time  if  the 
enemy  renews  the  attack  on  us  the  battle 
will  become  very  unfavorable  to  our  side. 

"Meanwhile  the  enemy  reconnaissance 
planes  will  fly  over  us  and  report  the 
'splendid  target’  by  radio  to  the  forces 


AAF  bombs  burst  on  Lakunai  airdrome  near  Rabaul.  The  explosives  have  landed  squarely  on 
the  runway  and  parking  aprons.  Existence  of  a  large  number  of  revetments  and  other  permanent 
installations  to  accomodate  bombers  and  fighters  indicate  enemy's  high  evaluation  of  the  base. 


waiting  at  the  base  and  call  tens  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  aircraft.  Then  comes  the  swarm 
of  enemy  aircraft  upon  us.  This  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  southern  region,  i 
Consequently,  as  a  general  staff  officer  of 
the  Expeditionary  Army  in  the  South  Seas 
said,  "We  have  the  opportunities,  but  not 
the  planes.’  We  are  facing  the  pathetic 
condition  of  not  having  enough  aircraft 
to  encounter  them,  though  we  had  the 
chances  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Our  soldiers  since 
Guadalcanal  are  experiencing  the  morti¬ 
fied  feeling  of  being  evacuated  to  another  | 
point  though  they  are  not  actually  de¬ 
feated.  As  the  result  of  the  experience 
they  encountered  in  that  region,  soldiers 
are  saying,  'What  on  earth  has  happened 
to  Japanese  air  power? 

W E  know  what  has  happened  to  it. 

We  also  know  how  our  air  units  are 
flying  together.  New  Zealanders  furnish 
fighter  cover  for  Navy  TBFs  and  SBDs.  i 
Marine  and  Navy  4FUs  and  Corsairs  fur¬ 
nish  medium  and  low  cover  for  13th  Air  : 
Force  B-24s;  the  AAF’s  P-38s  provide  I 
high  cover,  and  B-25s  might  be  covered 
by  any  one  of  a  number  of  these  combina¬ 
tions.  Search  missions  are  performed  by 
Navy  land-and-sea-based  multi-engined  . 
planes,  supplemented  by  the  Royal  New  i 
Zealand  Air  Force.  Navy  PBY-5s,  known 
affectionately  as  Dumbos,  stand  by  with  a 
cover  of  AAF  P-39s  to  rescue  anyone  who 
goes  down  at  sea. 

When  we  made  the  landing  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  on  Bougainville  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  the  Japanese  did  not  have  the  use 
of  a  single  airfield  in  the  Solomons.  The 
enemy  worked  desperately  to  repair  the 
damage  to  their  fields  on  the  island  but  j 
we  kept  them  out  of  use. 

Bomber  crews  of  the  13th  Air  Force  see 
to  it  that  these  fields  stay  unusable. 

On  December  19,  full  scale  operations  , 
were  started  by  the  combined  air  arm  of 
COMSOPAC.  From  new  fields  for  fight¬ 
ers,  dive  bombers  and  mediums,  Rabaul 
was  under  direct  attack. 

The  airdromes  which  are  the  focal 
point  of  attack  at  Rabaul  lie  in  a  rough 
crescent  shape  about  Simpson  Harbor, 
which  is  inside  a  hook  of  land  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Britain.  Rabaul,  on  the  harbor,  I 
was  formerly  the  commercial  center  j 
and  administrative  headquarters  of  New  I 
Guinea  Territory.  Its  prewar  population  l 
was  83d  Europeans  and  12,000  Asiatics  M 
and  natives.  Its  beautiful,  natural  harbor  |  J 
accommodates  naval  and  merchant  ship-  |  j 
ping  of  all  sizes.  Since  January,  1942,  I 
Rabaul  had  been  used  by  the  Japs  as  their  , 
base  of  operations  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  Southwest  Pacific  Theatres,  but,  be-  2 
cause  of  our  attacks,  shipping  in  that 
port  had  been  on  the  decline.  Simpson 
Harbor  had  been  struck  steadily  until  it 
was  of  little  use  to  the  Japs.  At  one  time,  .  | 
it  looked  like  a  thriving  port  with  Japa-  i 
nese  freighters  and  combat  ships  an-  ; 
chored  inside  the  hook  of  land.  By  the  R 
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time  of  the  Green  Islands  invasion  there 
was  little  left  except  hulks  and  crippled 
ships. 

The  airfields  around  Rabaul  in  order 
of  importance  are: 

Lakunai,  a  mile  south  of  the  town  was 
built  originally  for  the  RAF.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  is  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  town 
and  its  status  as  the  most  heavily  de¬ 
fended  airdrome  of  the  group. 

V unakanau  is  the  best  field  and  has 
the  finest  revetments  and  the  most  planes. 
It  is  as  heavily  defended  as  Lakunai  but 
does  not  have  the  supporting  anti-aircraft 
fire  provided  by  the  town  installations. 
This  airdrome  is  located  eight  miles  south 
of  Rabaul. 

Tobera,  principally  a  fighter  field,  is 
about  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Rabaul. 

Rapopo,  a  bomber  field,  is  sixteen  miles 
southwest  of  the  town. 

Keravat,  still  in  construction,  has  never 
been  used  except  as  an  emergency  and 
auxiliary  field.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Rabaul. 

The  fields  are  connected  by  a  net-work 
of  good  roads  and  the  entire  peninsula 
around  the  harbor  is  spotted  with  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries. 

At  the  start  of  operations  in  the  end  of 
December,  weather  conditions  were  poor. 
There  were  plenty  of  targets,  however, 
and  when  the  airdromes  were  closed  in 
we  bombed  the  town’s  military  installa¬ 
tions  and  shipping.  The  harbor  took  so 
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much  punishment  that  no  warships  have 
been  seen  there  since  that  time. 

Two  heavy  strikes  were  made,  however. 
The  enemy  fought  back  with  intense  and 
accurate  anti-aircraft  fire  from  ships  and 
shore;  aerial  bombs  were  dropped  and 
more  than  100  fighters  came  up  each 
time  an  attack  was  made.  They  bored  in 
through  our  fighter  cover  to  the  B-24s 
and  B-25s  which,  even  so,  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  The  enemy  fol¬ 
lowed  the  formations  beyond  Cape  St. 
George,  the  southern  tip  of  New  Ireland. 

On  December  27  and  28  there  were 
two  fighter  sweeps.  In  both  jobs  the 
Japanese  were  caught  on  the  ground.  Our 
fighters  waited  for  the  Japs  to  come  up  to 
them.  The  American  tactics  consisted  in 
forming  a  large  lufberry,  with  a  high 
Navy  Hellcat  cover,  and  making  diving 
passes  at  the  more  than  sixty  Japs  who 
rose  to  intercept.  After  making  a  pass,  a 
plane  would  climb  back  and  rejoin  the 
circle.  These  maneuvers  paid  off  with  a 
bag  of  43  Japanese  planes  to  a  loss  of  four 
Navy  Corsairs. 

During  the  next  week  the  weather  still 
wasn’t  good,  but  our  fighters  still  knocked 
down  89  enemy  planes.  The  Allies  were 
getting  rid  of  the  Japanese  airplanes.  The 
Japs  continued  sending  up  a  lot  of  air¬ 
craft.  They  brought  them  in  from  the 
north,  and  as  fast  as  they  did  we  shot 
them  down.  For  the  Japs,  it  was  like 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 


Heavy  bombers  of  the  13th  Air  Force 
broke  through  only  three  times  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  campaign.  On  these 
raids,  the  Japanese  sent  up  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  planes  and  their  flak,  for  the  most 
part,  was  intense  and  accurate. 

The  bombers  really  warmed  up  on 
January  8  and,  for  the  next  week,  they 
hit  an  average  of  two  airfields  a  day  as 
well  as  making  many  attacks  by  night. 
Between  2211  of  the  12th  and  0335  of 
the  13th,  B-24s  showered  frags  and  500- 
pound  bombs  on  Lukunai  and  Tobera; 
just  before  dawn  B-25s  followed  “up 
against  Tobera,  Rapopo  and  shipping  in 
the  outer  harbor.  Some  TBFs  made  a  run 
at  the  same  time  on  merchant  shipping  in 
Simpson  Harbor.  There  was  no  inter¬ 
ception  that  day. 

The  battle  began  going  to  us  between 
January  15  and  21.  The  Japanese  could 
not  replace  their  losses  although  they 
showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  keeping 
their  operations  fluid,  moving  planes 
quickly  from  one  airdrome  to  another. 
We  continued  to  shoot  their  planes  down 
and  bomb  all  five  fields,  switching  from 
one  to  another,  changing  tactics  and  times 
of  the  attacks.  At  the  end  of  day  of 
January  21  the  enemy  had  lost  208  planes 
over  his  own  fields. 

Good  weather  brought  good  action 
from  January  22  to  28.  The  Japanese 
continually  reinforced  Rabaul,  the  key¬ 
stone  of  their  South  Pacific  defenses,  and 
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their  plane  losses  reached  the  average  of 
2 4  a  day.  Lakunai,  the  most  heavily  de¬ 
fended  fighter  field  on  the  peninsula,  was 
struck  nearly  twice  a  day.  On  January  25 
the  Japanese  called  time  out. 

Fifty-two  of  our  fighters,  stacked  down 
from  29,000  to  23,000  feet,  came  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  and  circled  Rabaul 
about  five  times.  The  formations  dropped 
to  17,000  feet  and  circled  around  in  a 
challenging  manner.  They  finally  called 
the  Japanese  on  the  radio  in  the  clear  and 
pleaded,  a  little  profanely,  for  them  to 
come  up  and  fight. 

"Come  down  here  on  the  ground  and 
make  us,”  the  Japanese  replied  in  very 
good  English. 

Rabaul  was  "Munda-ized”  so  thorough¬ 
ly  in  the  week  from  January  29  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  4  that  the  enemy  couldn’t  even 
launch  any  reprisals  against  our  fields  on 
Bougainville  although  they  were  in  easy 
range.  Our  fighter  cover  was  a  lovely 
thing  and  we  didn’t  lose  a  bomber,  al¬ 
though  the  Japanese  sent  up  as  many  as 
88  planes  at  one  time.  Five  major  strikes 
were  made  on  the  last  two  days  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  On  February  4,  the  enemy,  rather 
reluctantly,  sent  up  only  thirty  planes 
when  B-25s  hit  Tobera  and  B-24s  hit 
Vunakanau  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
The  score  for  the  month  of  January  was 
441  enemy  planes  shot  down,  not  includ¬ 
ing  those  hit  by  carrier-based  aircraft  or 
shot  down  by  our  anti-aircraft  batteries. 
On  February  1  the  commanding  general 
of  the  South  Pacific  Forces  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  General  Marshall  congratulat¬ 
ing  all  air  personnel  on  their  destruction 
of  Jap  aircraft  in  the  Solomons-New 
Britain  area  in  the  preceding  ten  days. 

The  strikes  were  stepped  up  in  the 
week  of  February  5-11  to  three  a  day. 
We  got  91  planes  and  repeatedly  put  the 
Jap  airfields  out  of  commission.  Coming 
into  Rabaul,  you  could  look  out  of  the 
photographer’s  spot  in  a  B-25,  either  the 
waist  windows  or  the  camera  hatch  and 
see  Hamps  and  Zekes  falling  like  burn¬ 
ing  pieces  of  paper  and  the  field  below 
being  turned  to  gray  rubble  by  the  bombs 
you  left.  It  was  a  powerful,  sustained 
attack.  The  enemy  fought  back  bitterly. 
Fakunai  was  hit  with  knock-down  blows 
on  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  9th,  and  the 
Japanese  each  time  repaired  the  field  and 
brought  new  planes  in.  As  new  Jap  planes 
were  spotted  at  any  of  the  fields,  we 
would  make  strafing  and  para-frag  runs  on 
them.  We  began  to  take  over  the  air  above 
Rabaul.  On  the  11th  the  enemy  could  put 
up  only  75  fighters  against  115  of  ours. 

The  few  days  before  the  landing  on  the 
Green  Islands  were  marked  by  the  great¬ 
est  air  activity  and  the  greatest  display  of 
pinpoint  bombing  yet  seen  in  the  South 
Pacific.  On  the  13th  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  on  Fakunai  and  only  two  failed 
to  hit  on  the  runways  or  revetments. 
Photographs  the  next  day  showed  the 
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oblong  strip  gone  completely,  almost  as 
if  somebody  had  erased  it  from  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Japs  painstakingly  scraped  the 
ground  and  made  it  level  again. 

Apparently  the  Fakunai  fighters  that 
were  in  the  air  during  the  blasting  landed 
elsewhere,  or  maybe  some  new  fighters 
came  in  from  the  north.  At  any  rate,  in 
late  afternoon  reconnaissance  planes  over 
Rabaul  brought  back  photos  which  made 
the  first  PI  officer  to  see  them  snatch  up 
his  phone  and  call  headquarters.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fighter  planes  could  be  seen  clearly 
in  the  revetments  and  aprons  of  Tobera. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  dawn, 
some  B-25s  moved  in  at  tree-top  height, 
wing-tip-to-wing-tip,  and  swept  down  the 
length  of  the  runway  and  revetment  area. 
Thirty  men,  repairing  the  battered  run¬ 
way,  were  mowed  down.  The  planes  on 
the  aprons  and  revetments  were  shot 
up  and  burned.  One  machine  gun  on 
the  ground  sputtered  unhappily  at  the 
Mitchells  as  they  left.  Later  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  consolidated  raid  with  every  type 
of  combat  plane  struck  Vunakanau. 

On  D-day  the  enemy  opposition  on 
Rabaul  had  dwindled  to  forty  fighters 


The  function  of  the  thirty-day  course 
which  is  given  to  all  bomber  crews 
when  they  arrive  in  the  South  Pacific  is 
to  indoctrinate  the  men,  giving  them  a 
type  of  training  which  they  could  not 
possibly  get  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
cover  up  any  possible  discrepancies  in 
their  previous  training.  We  have  opened 
such  a  school  through  necessity,  for  we 
have  learned  that  between  75  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  our  operational  losses  occur  with 
crews  that  have  been  here  less  than  three 
months.  That  means  only  one  thing — in¬ 
adequate  training  for  the  type  flying  de¬ 
manded  in  the  South  Pacific. 

On  arrival  the  men  are  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  can’t  go  immediately 
into  combat.  They  naturally  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  resent  any  further  training.  No 
amount  of  figures,  statistics  or  talk  will 
firmly  convince  these  men  that  they  are 
not  ready  to  engage  the  enemy.  So  we 
prove  it  to  them.  We  give  them  some 
tests.  They  are  simple  and  thorough  ex¬ 
aminations  without  any  trick  questions  or 
situations.  The  tests  are  operational  as 
well  as  written.  We  might  flight  check 
a  bombardier  and  see  if  he  can  get  his 
bombs  away  in  the  brief  time  we  are  over 
a  target  in  this  theatre.  Or  we  might  ask 
a  pilot  to  set  a  plane  down  on  a  strange 
field,  or  run  a  long  mission  and  see  if  the 
engineer  understands  the  right  time  and 
the  correct  procedure  in  transferring  fuel. 


which  rose  when  the  B-25s  came  in  again 
to  knock  out  Vunakanau.  The  Jap  planes 
went  through  all  manner  of  lovely  gyra¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  pleasant  watching  them 
from  the  camera  hatch  even  if  they  didn’t 
make  very  good  pictures.  They  were  long 
on  acrobatics  and  short  on  fighting  that 
day,  although  enough  of  them  finally  did 
fight  for  us  to  knock  down  nine.  Even 
the  flak  was  half-hearted  and  inaccurate. 
Meanwhile  an  umbrella  of  fighters  was 
covering  the  landing  on  Green  Islands,  a 
short  150  miles  away. 

The  task  force  finished  shelling  Nissan, 
the  main  island;  the  landing  boats  ran 
up  to  shore.  Jap  resistance  was  light  and 
it  was  mopped  up  quickly.  Men  began 
surveying  the  place  for  airfield  sites. 
From  there,  Rabaul  would  be  contained 
from  then  on,  and  plans  were  made  for 
striking  north,  by-passing  the  immobil¬ 
ized  Jap  base,  once  the  most  important 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Twenty  thousand 
Japanese  were  cut  off  to  die  of  starvation, 
disease  and  gunshot  wounds. 

Meanwhile,  our  reconnaissance  planes 
had  been  busy  over  more  advanced  areas. 
We  were  on  the  move — fast. 


If  a  man  should  pass  the  tests  then  we 
would  readily  concede  that  he  needs  no 
further  training.  To  date  no  one  has 
passed  them. 

This  in  no  way  should  reflect  upon  the 
training  methods  in  the  States  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  deal  directly  with  opera¬ 
tions  and  procedures  in  this  theatre — 
information  that  no  training  school  at 
home  can  be  expected  to  provide,  yet  in¬ 
formation  that  every  man  needs  if  he  is 
to  fly  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  attitude 
of  the  men  changes  after  taking  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  they  get  down  to  work. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  make 
the  school  as  interesting  and  as  practical 
as  possible.  This  is  relatively  easy.  For 
instructors  we  use  experienced  crew  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  flown  their  allotted  num¬ 
ber  of  missions  but  who  have  volunteered 
to  remain  here  to  instruct  the  new  men  of 
the  13th  Air  Force.  These  men  generally 
make  fine  instructors  for  they  can  sprinkle 
the  lectures  and  flights  with  their  own 
experiences,  and  they  know  the  theatre 
backward  and  forward.  The  students,  of 
necessity,  listen  to  these  men  with  respect. 
All  manner  of  training  aids  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pertinent  to  this  theatre  are  used. 
Complete  operational  mock-ups  of  the 
exact  type  of  plane  the  crew  will  be 
operating  are  furnished.  Classrooms  are 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  the  study 
or  intelligence  war  room  is  filled  with  all 
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manner  of  the  latest  technical  books  and 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  daily  intelligence 
reports,  so  that  the  men  can  familiarize 
themselves  quickly  with  all  aspects  of 
operations  of  this  area.  They  can  confirm 
the  reports  by  the  large  tactical  maps  on 
the  walls  which  a're  marked  up  daily  to 
show  strikes  and  other  action. 

During  the  month’s  course  the  men  re¬ 
ceive  120  hours  of  ground  school  and 
90  hours  of  flying  training.  This  repre¬ 
sents  seven  hours  of  work  a  day.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  navigators  get  more  -navigation 
than  other  crew  members,  but  all  receive 
some  of  the  same  lectures  so  that  they  will 
be  familiar  with  each  other’s  work. 

Roughly  the  ground  course  breaks 
down  as  follows: 

Fifteen  hours  of  intelligence  for  all 
crew  members.  This  course  ‘includes  tar¬ 
get  identification,  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  safety  factors,  how  to  live  in  the 
jungle  and  'on  a  life  raft,  and  the  type  of 
information  needed,  by  the  intelligence 
officer  after  each  mission. 

Ten  hours  of  Renshaw  system  of  plane 
recognition  for  all  men.  Now  and  then 
men  trained  for  the  European  theatre 
arrive  here  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Nazi 
planes  but  none  of  .the  Jap  aircraft. 

Three  hours’  work  for  all  men  on 
range  estimation. 

The  3A2  Trainer  -is  used  with  modi¬ 
fication.  We  use  turrets  that  have  ‘been 
removed  from  a  plane.  Gunners  get  fif¬ 
teen  hours  of  this  training;  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  ten  hours. 

Navigation  is  most  important  in  this 
theatre  for  so  much  flying  is  done  Over 
water  •out  of  sight  ‘of  landmarks.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  weather  is  always  changing  and 
the  men  must  know  how  .to  orient  them¬ 
selves  quickly.  Pilots  *and  bombardiers 
get  eight  hours  of  basic  navigation ;  gun¬ 
ners  one  hour  in  life  boat  navigation,  and 
navigators  have  a  26-hour  course.  This 
work  includes  problems  taken  from-  the 
log  books  of  actual  mission.  We  also 
teach  the  navigators  a  number  of  un¬ 
orthodox  tricks  which  we  have  developed 
here  through  experience. 

All  •merr  take  the  eight-hour  ordnance 
course,  including  safety  factors  in  han¬ 
dling  bombs  and  fuzes. 

Aviation  medicine  is  another  eight- 
hour  course  for  all  flyers.  It  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  first  aid  and  oxygen  equip¬ 
ment. 

Weather  study  is  treated  in  six  hours 
for  pilots,  navigators  and  bombardiers. 
They  learn  the  use  of  weather  codes,  how 
to  get  weather  from  the  radio  stations, 
the  peculiarities  of  weather  in  this  area. 
The  only  other  crew  member  taking  this 
instruction  is  the  radio  operator,  who  gets 
two  hours  dealing  mainly  with  sending 
and  receiving  weather  data. 

Chemical  warfare  is  a  four-hour  brush- 
up  course,  for  all  men.  It  includes  the  use 
of  incendiary  bombs  and  smoke  screens. 

The  armament  course  provides  an  op- 
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portunity  for  every  member  of  the  crew 
to  check  out  on  every  gun  and  turret. 
This  is  done  in  eight  hours  by  the  pilots, 
navigators  and  bombardiers.  The  radio 
operators  and  engineers  get  twelve  hours, 
while  the  gunners  who  must  know  the 
exact  workings  of  all  turrets  and  guns  get 
sixteen  hours. 

The  engineering  course  emphasizes 
emergency  procedure  for  all  crew  mem¬ 
bers,  including  instruction  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  fuel  transfer  and  the  emergency 
hydraulic  procedures.  Pilots  get  sixteen 
hours;  navigators,  bombardiers  and  radio 
operators  five  hours;  gunners  29  hours, 
and  engineers  36  hours,  including  26 
hours  of  actual  work  on  the  line. 

Bomb  training  is  given  in  five  hours  to 
all  officers  but  the  bombardier  gets  ten 
hours.  This  is  to  familiarize  others  with 
the  bombardier’s  problems  and  enable 
them  to  take  his  place  in  an  emergency. 

Four  hours  of  radio  electronics  instruc¬ 
tion  rs  given  to  pilots  and  navigators  to 
familiarize  them  in  its  use  as  an  aid  to 
navigation  and  as  a  homing  device.  Radio 
operators  get  twelve  hours  to  familiarize 
them  in  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

Code  blinker  is  given  to  all  men  until 
such  time  as  they  can  check  out  at  five 
words  per  minute.  This  permits  com¬ 
munication  between  planes  in  flight  as 
well  as  *in  emergencies  where  the  men 
might  be  in  a  life  raft  or  on  some  island. 

The  air  training  period  is  for  all  crew 
members,  stressing  their  particular  job 
during  the  following  operations: 

Day  formation  assembly  and  landing 
procedure,  four  hours;  night  formation  as¬ 
sembly  and  landing  procedure,  six  hours; 


formation  ascent,  descent  and  frontal 
penetration  (going  through  weather 
safely  in  formation),  four  hours;  high  al¬ 
titude  formation  flying  over  20,000  feet, 
eight  hours. 

Bombing  covers  a  combined  period  of 
24  hours.  The  men  can  always  stand  more 
practice  in  this  most  vital  of  all  func¬ 
tions.  More  than  that,  it  determines  the 
best  men  to  use  in  the  lead  planes  for 
formation  bombing.  It  also  teaches  the 
men  our  bombing  tactics  on  the  different 
type  targets  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Ten  hours  of  instrument  ‘instruction 
are  designed  to  familiarize  the  men  with 
the  beams  used  here.  This  includes  six 
hours  of  letdown  procedures  for  bad 
weather  and  night  flying. 

Navigation  is  divided  into  two  equal 
periods  of  twelve  hours  each  for  day  and 
celestial  navigation.  We  put  two  students 
in  a  plane — one  in  the  nose  and  theother 
in  the  flight  deck.  They  have  a  number 
of  practical  problems,  such  as  navigating 
the  plane  out  to  a  reef  about  550  miles 
out  and  then  returning  .to  another  reef 
that  -is  near  home  but  far  enough  away  so 
no  landmarks  can  be  used. 

There  is  a  ten-hour  course  for  co-pilot 
transition.  All  of  our  co-pilots  are  checked 
out  as  pilots.  The  necessity  for  this  «is 
obvious — the  pilot  might  be  shot  up  and 
the  co-pilot  must  take  his  place.  For 
that  reason  we  stress  emergency  .landings 
since  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  pilot 
is  hit,  chances  are  the  plane  is  damaged 
and  a  trick  landing  will  be  necessary. 

That  our  system  is  -successful  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  our  losses  are  as  -low 
as  those  of  any  Air  Force.  And  we  aim  to 
make  them  even  lower. 


— FRITZ  WILKINSON 

"Our  belly  gunner  wears  his  helmet  where  it'll  do  the  most  good!" 
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Monday,  Robert  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Money,  Owen,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Monroe.  Irving  A.,  Lt. 

Montagano.  Edmund  D.,  Lt. 
Mooney.  Robert  H..  Lt. 

Moore,  Ballinger  B.,  Lt. 

Moore,  Cecil  L.,  F /O 
Moore,  Ernest  W..  Lt. 

Moore,  Howard  W..  Maj. 

Moore.  Joseph  H..  Capt. 

Moore,  Richard  D.,  Lt. 

Moore,  Thomas  H..  CpI. 

Moore.  Woodrow  W.,  Lt. 

Morgan,  Herbert  H.,  CpI. 

Morgan,  William  E..  T/Sgt. 
Morley,  Myrvan  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Mormon,  Frank  M..  S/Sgt. 

Morris,  Emmett  L..  Lt. 

Morrissey.  Raymond  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Moseley.  Jack  C.,  Sgt. 

Moseley,  Ralph  H..  Lt. 

Murphree,  Clyde  E.,  Lt. 

Murphy,  Daniel  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Murphy.  James  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Murphy,  James  T.,  Lt. 

Murphy,  John  P.,  Lt. 

Murphy,  William  C.,  Lt. 

Murray.  Joseph  F..  Sgt. 

Murrey.  John  S..  Capt. 

Myers.  Joseph  A..  Sgt. 

Myers.  William  C.,  CpI. 

McAtee,  James  C.,  Lt. 

*McBroom.  Vernon,  Sgt. 

McCabe.  Robert  R..  S/Sgt. 
•McCalmont,  Howard  V.,  T/Sgt. 
McCandless.  George,  Jr.,  Lt. 
McCanse,  George  A.,  Lt. 

McCarty.  Ned.  Lt. 

McCauley,  Frank  E..  Lt. 
McClaran,  Clarence  E.,  Lt. 
McClellan.  W.  E..  Jr.,  Lt. 
McCollom.  Loren  G.,  Lt.  Col. 
McComb,  William  J..  Lt. 
McConnell,  Robert  B..  Lt. 
McCord.  Louis  D..  Capt. 
McCormic,  Leslie  C.,  S/Sgt. 
McCormick,  John  B.,  Lt. 

McCrory,  Marvin  L.,  Lt. 
McCullen.  John  B..  T/Sgt. 
McCullough,  John  H.,  Capt. 
McDonald.  William  B.,  Lt. 
McDonough.  Wiljiam  F.,  Lt. 
McDowell.  Francis  G.,  Lt. 

McFann,  H.  Miles.  Lt. 

McGee,  Jesse  B..  S/Sgt. 

McGuire,  Russell  E.,  S/Sgt. 
McHugh.  James  T..  CpI. 

McKinley,  Daniel  A..  T/Sgt. 
McMillan.  Clinton,  Jr.,  Lt. 
McMillin.  Longley  Seldon,  Maj. 
•McNaughton.  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  CpI. 
McNeil.  William  H.,  Lt. 

McNown.  William  K.,  Col. 
McWilliams.  R.  N..  Jr..  Capt. 
Nakoneczny,  William  E..  T/Sgt. 
Nance,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Nazzaro,  Joseph  J..  Col. 

Necrason.  Conrad  F.,  Col. 

Neef,  Malvin  E.,  Lt. 

Neener,  Elwood  H..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Neese,  Oliver  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Neilson,  Douglas  A..  Lt. 

Nelson,  Marshall  E..  Capt. 

Nelson,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Nelson,  William  M.,  Sgt. 
Nennemann.  Ernest  B..  Capt. 
Nesevitch,  Michael,  S/Sgt. 
•Neuman,  George  N.,  CpI. 

Nevill.  Clarence  A..  T/Sgt. 
Newell.  S.  P..  S/Sgt. 

Newport,  Louis  H..  Lt. 

Newton,  George  L..  Lt. 

Nygard,  Leonard  R..  Sgt. 

Nichols,  Edgar  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Nichols,  Franklin  A..  Capt. 
Nicholson,  Leonard  T.,  Lt. 

Niemi,  Edward  V..  T/Sgt. 

Nies,  Albert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Nilsson,  Roy  I..  T/Sgt. 

Nisbet,  Stewart  D..  Sgt. 

North,  Alexander  F..  Lt. 

Nunn,  Leslie  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Nye,  Glenn  C.,  Col. 

O’Brien,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 
O’Brien,  William  E.,  Lt. 

Ochala.  Carl  A..  S/Sgt. 

Old.  Archie  J.,  Jr.,  Col. 

Oliver,  James  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Olsen.  Harold  F..  Lt. 

•Olsen.  Roy  W..  Capt. 

Olson,  Oscar  D.,  Lt. 

Olson.  Paul  V.,  Lt. 

O’Neill.  John  G.,  Lt. 

Ostrander,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 
O’Sullivan,  Donald  R.,  Capt. 
Otterpohl,  Robert  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Overholser,  John  W..  Sgt. 

Owens,  Laurel  J.,  Lt. 

Pacassi.  Jerry  G.,  F /O 
Pacheco,  Joe  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Padgett.  James  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Palm,  John  D.,  Lt. 

Palmer.  Andrew  L.,  F/O 
Palmer.  John  A..  Lt. 

Papp,  Joseph,  S/Sgt.  *(&  OLC) 
Paguin,  Howard  M.,  Capt. 
Parsons.  Jay  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Pate.  James  E.,  'Capt. 

•Patrize,  David  D.,  Sgt. 

Patterson,  Arnold  M.,  Lt. 
Patteson,  Harry  0.,  Lt. 

Patton,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Patton,  Richard  L.,  Sgt. 

Paulsen,  Paul  H.,  Pvt. 

Payne,  John  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Payne,  Pace  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Paz,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 

*(&.  2  OLC) 

Pearson,  John  T.f  S/Sgt. 
Peaselee,  Budd  J.,  Col. 

Peattie,  Francis  G.,  Lt. 

Peebles,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 
Pendergast,  Thomas  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Penney,  Edgar  G.,  Lt. 

Pennington,  Morris  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Pierce,  Harold  R.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Pierce,  Robert  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Pierce,  Sammy  A..  F/O 
Pirruccello,  Joseph  S.,  Maj. 
Pittenger,  Donald  D.,  S/Sgt. 

<&  OLC) 

Poland,  Harold  H.,  Pvt.  (&  OLC) 
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Porter,  James  M„  S/Sgt. 

Potts.  Ramsay  D.,  Jr.,  Mai. 

(&  OLC) 

Powell,  James,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Powell,  John  E.,  Lt. 

Powers,  Macarthur,  Lt. 

Praun,  Robert,  Lt. 

Prentiss,  Paul  H..  Col. 

Preston,  Joseph  J.,  Lt.  Col. 
Preston,  Maurice  A.,  Col. 

Pringle,  Ralph  K.,  Lt. 

Pugh.  Herbert  W.,  CpI. 

Purnell,  Fred  V.,  Capt. 

Quick,  Quentin  T.,  Lt.  Col. 
Quigley,  Edward  C.,  Lt. 

Quillen,  Raymond.  S/Sgt. 

Raebel.  James  B..  Lt. 

*Rafferty,  Robert  C.,  CpI. 

Raher,  Donald  J.,  CpI. 

Raines,  Lewis  D.,»  Lt. 

•Ramaker,  Judson  S.,  Lt. 

Raming,  Herman  P.,  CpI. 

Ramirez,  Benjamin,  S/Sgt. 
Ramsey,  Homer  B..  T/Sgt. 
Ramsey,  Robert  H..  S/Sgt. 
Rantala,  Archibald  J.,  Lt. 
Rapasky.  Bernard  W..  Lt. 

Raper,  William  S.,  Maj. 

Rautio,  Frank  I.,  S/Sgt. 

Ravey,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Ray.  Wilbur  R..  Capt. 

Ready.  William  D..  Maj. 

Reagh,  Grant  L..  Lt. 

Rebich,  George,  Capt. 

Reed,  Wiley  C..  S/Sgt. 

Reeves,  Vernon  H..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Refsguard,  James  M..  T/Sgt. 
Regan,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Reid,  William  M.,  Col. 

Reindl.  Frank  J..  T/Sgt. 

Reiners.  George  H..  T/Sgt. 
Remillard.  Owen  C..  T/Sgt. 
Renick,  Reed,  S/Sgt. 

Reser.  Charles  S..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Reynolds,  O’Neal  S.,  Sgt. 
Richards,  Harlan  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Riddle,  Cecil  E.,  Lt. 

Riley.  Robert  W.,  Capt. 

Ritenour.  Arthur  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Rivers,  Walter  J.,  Lt. 

Rizzo,  Anthony  F.,  Sgt. 

Roberson.  Rupert  P.,  T/Sgt. 
Roberts,  Eugene  P.,  Maj. 

Roberts.  John  A.,  Lt.  Col. 

(&  OLC) 

•Roberts,  Phillip  W..  Capt. 
Robertson,  Nubron  L..  Lt. 
Robinson.  George  L.,  Lt.  Col. 
Rogers,  Arthur  H.,  Col. 

Rogers,  Edward  D..  S/Sgt. 

Rogers,  John  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Romig,  Eugene  A.,  Lt.  Col. 

Roper,  Hugh  R.,  Capt. 
Rosenberger,  John  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Rosengarten.  Earl  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Rothstein.  Abraham,  CpI. 

(&  OLC) 

Roubique,  Francis  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Rousek,  Jay  P.,  Maj. 

Rowton,  Joshua  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Rozow,  Daniel,  S/Sgt. 

Rudden,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Russell,  Donald  D.,  Pvt. 
Rutherford,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Sage,  Lyle  G..  T/Sgt. 

St.  Pierre,  Edmond  J..  S/Sgt. 
Saltsman,  Ralph  H..  Maj. 
Sammons,  James  N.,  Capt. 
Sampson,  Forrest  0.,  T/Sgt. 

Sand,  Ivan  0.,  T/Sgt. 

Sanders,  Albert  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Sanders,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Sanford,  Raymond  Pape,  Lt. 
Sarkisian.  Dickran  M.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Sarsfield,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Sawyer,  Jerome  R.,  Capt. 

Sayer,  Maurice  F..  S/Sgt. 
Scammel,  Victor  C.,  Lt. 

Schaffer,  Jack  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Schauweker,  Orris  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Schimke,  Robert  S.,  Lt. 

Scnleh,  Robert  W..  Lt. 

Schley,  John  Dearing,  Lt. 
Schmalz,  Richard  A..  Lt. 
Schmidt,  Budd  R..  S/Sgt. 
Schneider.  Edwin  A.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Schneider,  John  E.,  F/O 
Scholl,  Walter,  Jr..  Lt. 

Schooley,  Roy  L.,  Sgt. 

Schulte,  Alvin  J..  T/Sgt. 
Schumacher.  Richard  P.,  Lt. 
Schwane,  Henry  H.,  Maj. 
Schweigert,  Delmer  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Schwimmer,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 
Scoggins,  Max  F.,  CpI. 

Scroggins.  William  A.,  Pfc. 

Seals,  Keith  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Sederberg,  Robert  S.,  Lt. 

Seerley,  John  J.,  Maj. 

Seidel,  Francis  L.,  CpI. 

Sekeres,  Julius  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Selasky,  Charles  J..  Lt. 

Selling,  Jack  L.,  Lt. 

Seitz,  Clarence  0.,  Lt. 

Seper,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Sexton,  Alfred  E.,  M/Sgt. 
Shafer,  William  E..  S/Sgt. 
Schaffer,  Dale  L..  Capt. 

Shaffer,  George  W..  Capt. 

Shako,  George  K.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Shapuras.  Joseph.  Sgt. 

Sharpsteen,  William  C.,  Capt. 
•Schauffler,  William  G.,  Ill,  Lt. 
Shea,  William  L..  Lt. 

Shearer,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Shelley.  Gilman  F.,  Lt. 
Shepardson.  Richard  F..  T/Sgt. 
Sherline,  Merwin  J.,  Pfc. 
Sickinger,  Francis  G.,  Lt. 


Simon.  John  H.,  CpI. 

Simon.  William  C..  Sgt. 

Simpson,  Howard  J.,  Capt. 
•Simpson,  Jerome  L.,  Lt. 

Sinclair.  John  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Singer,  Donald  M.,  Lt. 

Singer,  William  S.,  Lt. 

Skeadas.  Lou  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Slack.  Morris  W.,  Capt. 

Slocumb.  Clyde  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Slusarczyk.  Julian  W..  S/Sgt. 
Smathers,  Oda  A..  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Alan  H..  Lt. 

Smith,  Albert,  Sgt. 

Smith,  Burton  C.,  Lt. 

Smith,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Smith.  Dale  L..  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Delbert  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Smith,  Donald  M.,  Sgt. 

*Smith,  George  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  George  W.,  CpI. 

Smith,  Luther  E.,  F/Q 
Smith,  Morris  A..  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Richard  H.,  Col. 

Smith.  Robert  B..  Lt.  (&  OL'C) 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  Lt. 

Smith,  William  A.,  Capt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Smith,  William  R.,  Pvt. 

Snyder,  Everett  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Solinsky,  John,  S/Sgt. 

Solomon,  Edward  T.,  Lt. 

Somers.  Donald  L.,  Pfc. 
Somerville,  Richard  V.,  Lt. 

Sopko,  Clarence  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Sorensen,  Karl  L.,  M/Sgt. 

Sowney,  Frank  C.,  CpI. 

Sparks,  Claude  R.,  CpI. 

Spencer.  William  R.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Spilde,  Orval  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Spitznagle,  Frank  R.,  Lt. 

Spotts,  Guy  H.,  Lt. 

Sprague,  Carl  W.,  Lt. 

Sprowls,  Delmar  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Stanford,  Harry  H.,  Capt. 
Stefanik,  John  Jacob,  Lt. 

Steinl.e,  Frank  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Stephens,  Bonny  W.,  CpI. 
Stephens,  Loonie  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Stephens,  Robert  0.,  Sgt. 

Stern.  Howard  L.,  Lt. 

Sterner,  Lee  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Stevens,  Kermit  D.,  Lt.  Col. 
Stewart,  Leslie  A.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Stewart,  Walter  T.,  Lt. 

Stine.  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Stirwalt,  Harry  A.,  Capt. 
*Stockton,  Donald  E.,  Capt. 
Stoddard,  Edward  F.,  Maj. 
•Stodghill,  William  B..  Lt. 
Stoerner,  Julius  A.,  Lt. 

Stone.  James  J.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col. 
Storrie,  Carl  R.,  Col. 

Stout.  Edward  L.,  Lt. 

•Stratton.  Eldon  E.,  Capt. 

Strawn,  Robert  E..  S/Sgt. 

Strike,  Clarence  E.,  Sgt. 
Stringfleld.  James  P.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Strong,  William  H..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Strope,  James  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Stroud,  William  P..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Stubblefield,  Webb  H.,  Lt. 
•Stuckey,  David  W.,  Pvt. 
Stuehmer,  Lloyd  A.,  Lt. 

Sullivan,  James  H.,  Lt. 

Sutliff,  Don  L..  Lt. 

Sutter.  William  A.,  CpI. 

Sutton,  Lewis  E.,  Lt.  (&  OL'C) 
Swan.  Jack  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Swanson,  Robert  C.,  Sgt. 

Swanson,  Theodore  B.,  Capt. 
Sweeney.  James  S..  S/Sgt. 
•Sweetland,  Theodore  R..  Capt. 
Szabo,  Ferenc  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Szafir,  Jean  J.,  Capt. 

Szewyck,  Mike,  S/Sgt. 

Tarbet,  Dale  F.,  Lt. 

Tate,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Taylor,  Harold  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Taylor,  Lee  R.,  Lt. 

Taylor,  Lloyd  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Taylor,  Merrill  E.,  Lt. 

Terry.  Henry  W..  Maj. 

Thacker,  Clarence  L.,  Capt. 
Thatcher.  Herbert  B.,  Col. 

Theiss,  William,  S/Sgt. 

Thiessen,  Ralph  A..  Lt. 

Thomas,  David  J.,  Pfc. 

Thomas,  Eugene  M.t  Lt. 

Thomas,  Herbert  C.,  Capt. 
Thomas,  Ralph  H.,  Sgt. 

Thomas,  Tom  A.,  Lt. 

Thompson,  Arnold  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Thompson,  Donald  V.,  Lt. 
Thompson,  Fred  E.,  Capt. 
Thompson,  Jack  G.,  Lt. 
Thompson,  John  K..  Lt. 

Thompson.  Loren  E.,  Lt. 
Thompson,  Paul  W..  F/O 
Thompson,  Paul  W..  'CpI. 
Thompson,  Richard  S.,  Lt. 
Thompson.  Rodney  S.,  Lt. 
Thompson.  Thomas  M..  Lt. 
Thompson.  Walter  B..  Lt. 
Thompson,  William  M.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Thompson,  William  R..  Lt. 
Thornhill,  Dale  J.,  Maj. 
Thornhill.  John  J.,  Capt. 

Thues,  Emil  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Titus,  Calvin  P..  Lt. 

Topping.  John  C.,  Lt. 

Toscli,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Travis,  James  L..  Lt.  Col. 
Triniingham,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 
Troccia.  Edmond  C.,  Lt. 

Turick,  Henry  H.,  Lt. 

Turner,  Claude  A.,  Lt. 

•Turner,  Eugene  V.,  Sgt. 

Turner,  Richard  H.,  Lt  . 


Turner,  William  L.,  Capt. 
Turnock.  William  K.,  S/Sgt. 
Turrentine,  N.  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Tyson.  Ashbrooke  W.,  Lt. 

Unruh.  Marion  D.,  Lt.  Col. 
Updaw,  Frank  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Upthegrove,  Fay  R.,  Col. 
•Vaccare,  Cecil  N.,  Lt. 
Vandenberg,  Hoyt  S..  Brig.  Gen, 
Vanderslice,  H.  R.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Vanek,  Emil  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Van  Hooser,  Vance  W.t  S/Sgt. 
Vargas,  Roger.  Lt. 

Vaslow,  Charles,  CpI. 

Vaughan,  William,  CpI. 
Vaughan,  Clyde  C..  Lt. 

Venable,  Douglas  R.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Vicente,  Manuel  E.,  Lt. 

Vickers,  Alfred  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Vickery,  Ciyde  W.,  Lt. 

Villanueva,  Jenaro,  CpI. 

Vinmans,  Paul  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Vodra,  Richard  J.,  Lt. 

Vokoun,  Amiel,  S/Sgt. 

Vonarx.  Leonard  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Voorhees,  Irving  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Wagner.  John  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Wahl.  Conrad  W..  S/Sgt. 
Walhrum,  Leo,  S/Sgt. 

Walker.  Neil  E.,  Maj. 

Wall.  Hatton  T..  Lt. 

Wallace,  David  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Wallace,  Eugene  D.,  Lt. 
Wangeman,  Herbert  0..  Lt.  Col. 
Ward.  Willard  L..  S/Sgt. 
Wardle,  Richard  J.,  Lt. 

Watson,  Robert  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Watson.  William  H.,  Lt. 
Weatherly,  Edison,  Lt. 

Weaver,  Stanley  C..  Sgt. 

Webb.  Paul  G..  S/Sgt. 

Webster.  William  H..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Weichlein.  George  V..  Lt. 
Weimer,  Elton  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Weinberg,  Albert  E.,  Lt. 
Weisegerber,  Adam  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Weitz,  Arthur,  Sgt. 

Wells,  Charles  P..  F/O 
Wells,  William  B.,  Lt. 

Weltman,  John  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Westbrook,  Robert  B.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Wexler,  Haskell.  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Wheeler,  Herman  C.  T/Sgt. 
Wheeler.  Joe  D.,  Capt. 

White,  Alpheus  W.,  Jr.,  Maj. 
White,  Robert  H.,  Capt. 
Whitener,  'Cecil  J.,  Lt. 

Whiting,  James  G.,  Lt. 

Whitley,  George  W..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Whitley.  Lloyd  E.,  Capt. 
Whitlock,  Charles  P.,  Capt. 
Whittaker,  Roy  E.,  Capt. 
Wicklund,  Harold  A.,  Capt. 
Widener,  Robert  B..  Lt. 
Widmann,  Benjamin,  Lt. 
Wiggans,  Fred,  Sgt. 

Wilcox,  Gordon  F.,  Lt. 

Wilcox,  William  W..  Maj. 
Wilder.  Alan  W.,  Maj. 

Wilhite,  David  L.,  Lt. 
Willcoxon,  John  B.,  Lt. 

Williams.  Churchill  T..  Lt. 
Williams.  Edd  P..  Sgt. 

William,  George  V.,  Capt. 
Williams,  Henry  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Williams,  John  R..  Lt. 

Wilson,  Earl  H.,  Lt. 

Wilson,  Harvey  A.,  Lt. 

Wilson,  Jack  R.,  Capt. 

Wilson,  James  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Wilson,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Wilson,  Rollie  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Wilson,  Sam  H.,  M/Sgt. 

•Wilson,  Walter  W..  Sgt. 
Wimberly.  Olin  J..  Lt. 

Winfrey,  Hal  €.,  Lt. 

Winter.  Douglas  L.,  Lt. 

Wofford,  James  E.,  Sgt. 
Wolenskl,  Stanley  A.,~Sgt. 

Wolf,  Francis  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Wolf,  Leonard.  T/Sgt. 

Wolf,  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Wolverton,  Marvin  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Wood.  John  E..  Lt. 

Woods,  Kenneth  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Woods,  Sidney  S.,  Maj. 

Wooley,  Carey  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Worley,  Homer,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Woziak,  Leonard  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Wright,  Donald  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Wright,  Ellis  W.,  Jr..  Capt. 
Wright,  Forrest  D..  T/Sgt. 
Wright,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 
Wurtsmith,  Paul  B.,  Briq.  Gen. 
Wurzbach.  Clemens  K.,  Maj. 

(&  OLC) 

Wyland,  Dean  L..  T/Sgt. 
Wythers,  Keith  W..  Lt. 

Yaeger,  Robert  R..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Yancey.  Don  M.,  F/O 
•Yarborough.  John  R.,  Lt. 

Yeager,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Maj. 
Yeck,  Robert  K.,  Lt. 

Yeomans,  Harold  W.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Young,  Ernest  C.,  Lt.  Col. 
Young,  J.  B.,  M/Sgt. 

Young.  James  N.,  Sgt. 

•Zalic.  John  P..  Sgt. 

Zawadski.  Walter  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Zeitler,  Seymour,  S/Sgt. 

Zerega,  Joseph  J..  Lt. 
Zielaskowski,  Alfred  M..  T/Sgt. 
Zimlich,  Louis  M.,  Capt. 

Ziober,  Aloysius  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Zonnis.  Alberti.  Lt. 

Zumwalt,  Me  Lyle,  Capt. 
Zumwalt,  Philip  A.,  S/Sgt. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Boone,  Carmon  B.,  Capt. 

Britt,  Charles  F.,  M/Sgt. 

Brower,  Fred  I.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Byrne,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Caperton,  John  F.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Carlsen,  Norman  A.,  CpI. 

Carlton,  Robert  N.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Carter.  Wallace  A.,  M/Sgt. 
Cipriani.  Edward  R..  Sgt. 

Clair,  Delbert  M.,  CpI. 

Clark,  Donald  P..  T/Sgt. 

Clarke.  William  D.,  CpI. 
Clendennen,  Roger  B.,  S/Sgt. 
•Cochran.  Philip  G.,  Maj. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Colburn.  Frank  M.,  Lt. 

Compton,  John  T.,  Capt. 
Consiglio,  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Howard  Gordon.  Capt. 

Cool.  Kenneth  A.,  Maj.  (&  OLC) 
Couturier,  Alfred  J.,  T/Snt. 
Crabtree,  Martin  Purdue.  Maj. 
Craighead,  Joseph  L.,  T/3gt. 
Cravens,  Samuel  C..  Lt. 

Crissman.  Howard  C..  S/Sgt. 
Critchfield.  Richard  E.,  Lt. 
Cronkhite,  John  L..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
•Cullison,  Richard  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Curtis.  Earle  W.,  CpI. 

Daniels,  Edward  L.,  Lt. 

Danson,  Warren  R.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Nelson  P.,  Lt. 

Dean.  Fred  M.,  Lt.  Col.  (&  OLC) 
Debord,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 

Deibler,  Donald  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Dennis.  Clifton  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Dickinson.  Thomas  K.,  Lt. 

Dozier,  Guy  K.,  T/Sgt. 

Drake,  Cedric  P..  Lt. 

Draper,  Ray  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Duclos,  Francis  R..  Sgt. 

Dunn,  Douglas  Samuel.  Lt. 

Earls,  Charles  C..  S/Sgt. 

Eaton,  Dudley  Paul,  Lt. 

Eaton.  Frederic  C..  Jr..  Capt. 
Edwards,  James  0..  S/Sgt. 
Eiland,  John  D..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Elliott.  Robert  W..  Lt. 

English.  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Erwin.  William  F.,  Lt. 

Eubank,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Fackler,  Robert  F.,  Lt. 

Farley,  George  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Faurot,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

Ferraguto.  Leo  H.,  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Filley,  Oliver  D..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Finch,  Stanley.  S/Sgt. 

Fisher,  Albert  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Fletcher.  Arthur  A..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Forsyth,  Robert  J..  Sgt. 

Forte.  Norman  L.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Francisco.  Aby  A.,  S/Sgt. 

French,  Harold  A..  Lt. 

Frost.  John,  II.  Lt. 

Fuhrmeister,  Ralph  S.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Geer.  John  H.,  Lt. 

Gelafka.  Charles  T..  Lt. 

Getts,  Charles  H..  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert.  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Gilbertson.  John  T..  Lt. 

Goebel,  John  A..  Lt. 

Golberg,  Robert  T.,  Lt. 

Golecki,  Leo  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Golotto,  Frank.  Sgt. 

Gott.  James  E.,  Lt. 

Gram,  Phillip,  Lt. 

Gregg,  Cecil  E.,  Lt. 

Gregory,  Lewis  H.,  Lt. 

Groesbeck,  Mac  S..  Sgt. 
Habherstad,  E.  C.,  Capt. 

Hale,  Benjamin  L..  T/Sgt. 

Hall.  Alvin  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hallstrom,  Einar  H..  Lt. 
Hamilton,  Linton  D..  Lt. 
Hamilton.  William,  Sgt. 

Hand,  Clarence  B..  Lt. 

Hannah,  William  W..  Lt. 

Harden,  Dixie  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Harlow.  Henry  M.,  Capt. 
Harriger,  Robert  L.,  Capt. 

Harris,  Francis  H.,  Capt. 

Harris,  James  Daniel.  Sgt. 

Hart.  Edward  M..  S/Sgt. 
Hartman,  Elmer.  Lt. 

Harvey,  Arthur  J..  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
Harvey,  Harlock  W.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Hawthorne,  Henry  J.,  Maj. 
Heising,  Richard  J..  S/Sgt. 
Helton,  Elbert.  Maj. 

Henderson.  James  M.,  Sgt. 
Hernlund.  Richard  T.,  Lt. 
Hetrick.  Delbert  R.,  Lt. 

Hickey.  'Charles  H.f  Lt. 
Hillmann.  David  A..  Lt. 

Hobday.  Albert  J..  Lt. 

Hochman,  Herman  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hoelle.  William  J.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Holcomb,  James  H..  Sgt. 
Holcomb,  Ray  D.,  Sgt. 

Holley,  James  B..  CpI. 

Hopkins.  Albert  M..  T/Sgt. 
House,  Kenneth  L..  Sgt. 

Howe.  Eugene  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Hubbard,  Mark  E.,  Maj. 
Humiston.  Leonard  S..  Lt. 

Ilfrey,  Jack  M..  Lt.  (&  4  OLC) 
Izzo,  Alphonse,  Sgt. 

Jackson,  Glenn  Luther.  Lt. 
•Jacobs,  Clifford  T..  S/Sgt. 
Jacobson,  Robert  T.,  Lt. 

Janette,  Raymond  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Jeffers,  Kenneth  A..  T/Sgt. 
Jenkins.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Jent.  William  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Johnson.  Clarence  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Jones,  Robert  T..  Lt. 

Jones.  Stanley  V.  N.,  Lt. 

Jordan.  Rufus  E.,  Lt. 

Jose,  Elmer  H..  Lt. 

Joyce.  Thomas  B..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Judkins,  Francois  J..  Lt. 

Kaiser,  James  M..  Lt. 

Kaminska.  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Keeper,  William  E.,  Lt.  ft 
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TECHNIQUE 


A  Review  of  Technical  Developments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 


The  electrically-operated  scale  Icit  is  shown  in  use.  By  taking  succes¬ 
sive  readings  from  each  of  three  strain-gauge  units,  it  is  possible  for 
modification  mechanics  to  determine  the  total  weight  of  the  aircraft. 


An  axle  jack  supports  the  landing  gear  of  a  plane  on  this  beam  and 
lever  scale  which  is  capable  of  weighing  loads  up  to  30,000  pounds. 


In  the  foreground  is  the  scale  unit  with  screw-type  counterpoise  on  a 
weight-beam,  which  enables  registering  of  weight  up  to  60,000  pounds. 
Beam  is  used  primarily  on  dual-wheel  landing  gear  (B-29  and  C-54, 
for  example)  where  space  limitation  does  not  permit  jacking  directly. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF 

Weights  and  Balance 

IN  AAF  PLANES 


Commercial  airlines  in  1938  prescribed  strict  procedures  on 
the  proper  load  distribution  of  cargo  and  passengers  when 
they  discovered  that  some  accidents  were  attributable  to  over¬ 
loaded  and  unbalanced  airplanes. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  faced  a  similar  problem  early  in  1942 
when  it  began  to  modify  its  warplanes  for  addition  of  turrets, 
guns,  auxiliary  fuel  tanks,  emergency  and  other  types  of  equip¬ 
ment.  These  modifications  increased  the  weight  of  some  air¬ 
craft  by  several  thousand  pounds,  thereby  limiting  their 
original  performance  characteristics  and  making  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  scale  of  weights  and  balance.  Therefore,  to  know 
the  exact  range  of  a  plane,  its  altitude  and  maneuverability 
limitations,  it  became  evident  that  weight  and  balance  data 
would  have  to  be  recomputed  with  the  addition  or  elimination 
of  every  piece  of  equipment  on  an  airplane. 

When  modifications  are  not  made  according  to  prescribed 
weight  and  balance  standards,  planes  tend  to  develop  nose 
or  tail  heaviness,  to  fly  hard,  get  touchy  on  the  controls  and 
occasionally  crash  on  take-off.  Constantly  changing  opera¬ 
tional  conditions,  together  with  new  combinations  of  cargo, 
bombs,  fuel,  crew  and  armament,  made  it  necessary  to  have 
new  precision  methods  of  determining  weight  and  balance. 
These  were  soon  forthcoming  and  standardized  by  the  AAF. 

A  Handbook  of  Weight  and  Balance  Data,  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  the  basic  weight  of  the  aircraft  with  all  of  its 
equipment  and  details  on  its  center  of  gravity  limits,  is  filled 
out  by  the  manufacturer  and  accompanies  each  plane  as  it  is 
flown  away  for  service.  Modification  centers  record  any 
weight  or  balance  changes  in  this  book  and  crew  chiefs  who 
ultimately  are  assigned  to  the  plane  carry  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  accurate  reco  ds  of  all  weight  changes  made 
in  the  airplane  during  its  service  life. 

A  load  adjustor  slide  rule  for  checking  proper  distribution 
of  additional  loads  or  for  compensating  for  removal  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  included  in  all  planes  capable  of  carrying  extra  weight. 
To  simplify  further  the  task  of  keeping  aircraft  properly 
balanced  and  loaded,  new  lightweight  scales  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  domestic  and  overseas  airbases  by  weight  and 
equipment  engineers  of  the  Materiel  Command  and  of  indus¬ 
try.  When  properly  used,  these  scales,  supplemented  by  the 
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inued) 

handbook  and  load  adjuster,  will  eliminate  guesswork  and 
will  preserve  the  safety  margin  built  into  AAF  planes. 

Most  practical  for  use  at  overseas  airdromes  is  the  portable, 
seventy-pound,  electrically-operated  scale  kit  which  records 
weight  from  resistance-type  strain  gauges,  and  the  heavier 
beam  and  lever  scale  capable  of  recording  plane  weights 
greater  than  that  of  the  B-29. 

The  electrical  scale  unit  is  equipped  with  small  cylindrically 
shaped  capsules,  which  are  connected  to  a  recording  indicator 
(potentiometer),  and  variations  in  resistance  resulting  from 
the  weight  of  the  airplane  are  registered  in  pounds.  By  turn¬ 
ing  a  selector  switch  on  the  potentiometer,  readings  can  be 
taken  from  the  three  weighing  positions — main  landing  gear 
and  nose  wheel  or  tail  wheel.  The  capsules  are  made  for 
mounting  on  ordinary  aircraft  or  axle  jacks,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  additional  equipment. 

The  beam  and  lever  scale  system  contains  three  scales 
weighing  192  pounds  each,  and  three  beams  designed  for 
dual- wheel  aircraft,  weighing  147  pounds  each.  One  scale 
has  a  weighing  capacity  of  30,000  pounds  and,  when  used 
with  the  beam  and  an  extra  axle  jack,  can  weigh  loads  up  to 
60  000  pounds.  In  combination  with  scale  units  on  the  other 
two  landing  gear  positions,  the  three  scales  can  weigh  planes 
heavier  than  100,000  pounds. 

These  new  scales  will  relieve  crewmen  of  many  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  weighing  an  airplane  properly  while 
providing  them  with  an  accurate  scale  system  that  can  be  used 
readily  at  any  airbase.  These  scales  have  been  standardized 
and  are  being  made  available  through  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  (Unit  MQ4B,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio). 

Although  procedure  of  weighing  an  airplane  is  simple, 
there  are  many  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  accuracy 
of  results.  Fuel  and  oil  tanks  should  be  drained;  reservoir 
tanks  for  hydraulic  and  coolant  fluids  should  be  filled  to 
capacity.  The  plane  should  be  cleaned  of  dirt,  oil  and  grease 
splotches,  which  often  accumulate  to  an  important  weight 
component.  Equipment  that  is  not  a  permanent  part  of  the 
plane — bombs,  ammunition,  crew  members  and  the  like — ■ 
should  be  removed. 

When  the  plane  is  mounted  on  the  scales,  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  sudden  jolt  that  might  disturb  their 
calibration.  Brakes  should  be  released,  since  brake  pressure 
can  cause  a  false  reading  by  thrusting  the  scale  platform  to 
one  side.  When  jacks  are  used,  each  must  be  centered  on  the 
scale,  as  nearly  as  the  jack  point  location  will  permit,  with 
the  jack  head  directly  under  the  jack  points  of  the  plane’s 
undercarriage. 

So  important  has  aircraft  weight  become  during  recent 
years  that,  in  addition  to  AAF  Reg.  55-3  prescribing  weight 
procedures  and  responsibility  (.  .  .  No  pilot  will  knowingly 
accept  and  operate  any  aircraft  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  correct  gross  weight  and  balance.  This  is  a  matter  of  safety 
of  personnel  and  equipment  and  will  be  strictly  enforced.), 
the  operations  officer  now  is  held  responsible  at  briefings  for 
"checking  of  aircraft  for  total  gross  weight,  including  details 
of  loading  as  affecting  CG  (center  of  gravity)  in  special 
cases.”  (AAF  Reg.  55-18). — Lieut.  F.  T.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Weight 
Branch,  Engineering  Division,  Materiel  Command. 

Steam  Table  from  Enemy  Scrap 

An  overseas  service  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  theatre 
recently  added  a  touch  of  elegance  to  the  field  mess  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  steam  serving  table  made  of  German 
and  Italian  material  collected  in  the  area. 


Front  view  of  field  steam  table. 


Burners  from  regulation  range  are  used 


|  The  idea  for  this  table  was  developed  by  Maj.  G.  J.  Al¬ 
brecht  after  several  months’  experience  in  the  field  with  meals 
served  under  adverse  weather  conditions.  Results  were  usually 
less  than  admirable  without  the  use  of  some  heating  arrange¬ 
ment  since  the  food  would  become  cold  and  less  appetizing 
after  half  the  men  had  been  served.  With  the  major’s  ar¬ 
rangement,  food  pans  rest  in  water  on  the  steam  table  and  the 
water  is  heated  by  the  burner  from  a  regulation  kitchen  field 
range.  In  this  manner  the  table  precludes  the  necessity  for 
re-heating  meals  for  those  unable  to  attend  mess  at  scheduled 
hours. 

Because  of  frequent  moves  in  the  theatre,  compactness  of 
all  equipment  is  essential;  The  table,  in  two  sections,  can  be 
completely  disassembled  in  short  time  and  requires  little  space 
for  shipment.  A  limited  number  of  blue  prints  for  the  steam 
table  are  available  and  will  be  sent  upon  request,  according 
to  Maj.  C.  J.  Albrecht,  First  Service  Squadron,  APO  650, 
care  of  Postmaster,  New  York  City.— — First  Service  Squadron, 
overseas. 


Flying  Hood  Modification 

The  two-color  substitute  instrument-flying  hood  has  been 
modified  at  Columbus  (Miss.)  Army  Air  Field  to  inclose  only 
the  student  since  it  is  considered  undesirable  that  the  in¬ 
structor  should  sit  through  successive  lessons  under  the  green 
transparent  canopy. 

A  student  pilot  learning  to  fly  by  instrument  wears  red 
goggles  which  permit  him  to  see  the  instrument  board  but, 
because  red  and  green  are  complementary  colors  and  combine 
to  form  black,  the  goggles  prevent  his  seeing  through  the  blue- 
green  hood  that  covers  the  cockpit  during  this  phase  of 
training. 
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The  comparatively  short  time  that  the  student  flies  under 
the  hood  is  without  harmful  effect  and,  while  it  cannot  be 
:  said  to  inflict  lasting  harm  on  the  instructor,  successive  mis¬ 
sions  month  after  month  can  make  him  intensely  weary  of 
staring  through  green. 

A  CAAF  instructor,  Lieut.  Keith  E.  Patterson,  put  to  Lieut. 
A.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  director  of  instrument  flying,  the  proposal 
that  since  the  hood  was  for  the  student’s  benefit  alone,  it 
should  inclose  only  the  student.  The  two  conferred  with  Lieut. 
Webster  N.  Lyche,  a  squadron  engineer,  who  produced  the 
desired  hood. — Public  Relations  Office,  CAAF,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Safety  Platform 

Nobody  falls  and  breaks  an  arm,  leg  or  back  while  at  work 
on  B-17  wing  or  tail  surfaces  at  this  8th  Army  Air  Forces 
Bomber  Command  base  in  England.  A  steel  safety  platform, 
made  from  scrap  pipe  and  angle  iron,  is  quickly  mounted  on 


the  boom  of  a  wrecker  when  de-icer  boots  need  pulling,  when 
flak  holes  require  patching  or  when  a  paint  job  is  needed.  It 
provides  a  steady  platform  with  safety  rails  which  can  be 
raised  to  any  height  on  the  high  tail  of  the  Fortress — 8th  Air 
Force  Bomber  Station,  England. 


Buffalo  Horns  for  Cannon  Plugs 

The  place  of  the  water  buffalo  in  combat  aviation  has  now 
been  clearly  defined  by  a  lathe-minded  sergeant  of  an  AAF 
service  squadron  in  India. 

Tech.  Sgt.  O.  P.  Smith  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  machine 


Horns  of  the  Indian  water  buffalo  took  on  new  meaning  for  Sergeant 
Smith  when  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  replacing  a  cannon  plug. 
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From  the  pattern  supplied  by  a  broken  bakelite  cannon  plug  (upper 
left)  the  sergeant  made  the  substitute  (below).  He  is  shown  testing 
the  buffalo  horn  with  a  blow  torch  to  determine  the  heat  resistance. 


shop  one  day  and  wondered  where  he  could  get  a  cannon  plug 
for  a  B-24  which  had  just  come  in  from  one  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  squadrons.  Smith  thought  he  could  make  a  plug,  but 
he  could  find  no  suitable  material.  While  he  was  tossing  this 
worry  back  and  forth  in  his  mind  he  watched  a  cart  move 
slowly  down  the  road,  pulled  by  a  pair  of  large  water  buffaloes. 

Out  of  this  set  of  suggestions  and  inspirations,  Smith  got 
the  idea  that  a  buffalo  horn  might  make  a  cannon  plug,  if 
removed  from  the  buffalo,  of  course,  and  tooled  considerably. 
Smith  obtained  a  horn  from  a  local  fruit  vendor  (this  connec¬ 
tion  isn’t  made  clear  in  our  report  from  India)  and  set  about 
checking  it  for  insulation  and  resistance  to  heat.  It  stood  up 
well  under  these  tests  and  Smith  got  down  to  serious  manu¬ 
facture.  When  it  was  completed,  he  installed  it  in  the  Libera¬ 
tor  and  the  bomber  flew  back  to  battle.  Seven  months  later, 
the  gadget  was  still  giving  excellent  service.  At  this  time, 
according  to  Smith,  there  are  an  undisclosed  number  of  air¬ 
craft  in  the  CBI  using  cannon  plugs  made  of  buffalo  horns. 

Swing  Test  for  Air  Sickness 

A  version  of  an  ordinary  playground  swing  is  used  at  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  test 
the  susceptibility  of  flying  cadets  to  air  sickness.  Here  A/C 
S.  S.  Oya  of  Los  Vegas,  Calif.,  takes  a  ride  with  the  assistance 
of  Pvt.  S.  Y.  Uldoft  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  headset  and 
thermocouple  measures  the  skin  temperature  and  reactions 
during  the  forward  and  backward  motion  of  the  swing.  The 
scale  on  the  supporting  beam  measures  the  arc  of  the  ride.  ☆ 
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SURVIVAL 

BY  THE  BOOK? 


Si 

M 


(PREPARED  BY  THE  ARCTIC,  DESERT  AND  TROPIC  INFORMATION  CENTER) 

Don't  let  your  reading  interfere  with 
your  being  sociable  with  the  natives; 
besides,  the  book  could  be  wrong. 


Hundreds  of  AAF  airmen  who  have 
been  forced  to  bail  out  over  strange, 
wild  territory  owe  their  lives  to  what-to- 
do  manuals  which  pointed  out  what 
to  eat,  how  to  keep  warm,  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  direction  and  scores  of  other  vital 
facts  useful  in  such  emergencies.  The 
mere  possession  of  a  manual  in  a  survival 
kit  has  proved  a  source  of  confidence  as 
well  as  a  material  asset  in  time  of  need. 

Many  stories  of  bail-outs,  walk-outs, 
force-downs  and  long  waits  have  made 
the  AAF  survival-wise.  We  hear  of  errors 
some  men  have  made  and  we  are  sure  we 
wouldn’t  make  them.  We  know  better 
than  to  rub  frostbite  with  snow;  we  have 
learned  that  the  traditional  bottled  snake¬ 
bite  remedy  is  the  worst  thing  for  a 
venomous  bite.  We  have  read  survival 
stories  critically  and  checked  our  knowl¬ 
edge  against  the  actual  experience  of  the 
officer  who  took  his  atabrine  and  purified 
his  drinking  water  faithfully  as  he  read 
selections  from  his  manual  to  some  be¬ 
wildered  natives  while  they  paddled  him 
to  the  nearest  base.  This  officer  who  did 
things  by  the  book,  we  learn,  lived. 

Survival  books  are  fine  things  and  for 
the  most  part  the  information  in  them  is 
solid,  worth  staking  your  life  on.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  these  publications  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  haste  to  meet  a  desperate  need 
and,  inevitably,  certain  inaccuracies  crept 
in.  Clearing  up  these  details  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

There  is  widespread  belief,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  problem  of  thirst  on  a 
life  raft  is  solved:  one  squeezes  a  fish  and 
water  comes  out.  Or,  opening  a  guide¬ 
book  to  the  pictures  of  tropical  plants,  we 
peer  through  the  jungle  for  mangoes  and 
papayas  and  breadfruit.  Or  we  look  for 
monkeys  to  see  what  they  are  eating,  and 
follow  suit  for  safety. 

Few  of  the  available  guidebooks  give 
sufficient  importance  to  the  role  of  native 
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assistance  in  the  survival  drama.  True, 
there  is  usually  a  statement  that  most  na¬ 
tives  are  friendly  but  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  respect,  anyway.  In  the 
fight  of  a  mounting  number  of  walk-out 
experiences,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  the  first  priority  of  survival,  at  least 
in  the  tropics,  should  be  the  seeking  out 
of  natives  rather  than  the  identifying  of 
numerous  varieties  of  local  animals  and 
plants  (mostly  cultivated,  anyway),  or  the 
constructing  of  shelters. 

One  popular  magazine  article  gave  wide 
currency  to  the  opinion  that  water  can  be 
squeezed  from  fish. 

"If  you  get  a  good  catch,  you  can 
squeeze  out  the  juice  from  the  flesh  of 
extra  fish,  and  drink  it,”  a  pamphlet  said. 

"Fish  can  supply  both  food  and  drink. 
Fish  juice  has  been  tested  and  found  safe 
for  drinking;  it  tastes  much  like  the  juice 
of  oysters  or  clams.  Eat  until  your  hunger 
is  satisfied  and  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
fish  the  remainder  can  be  cut  in  clean 
pieces  and  squeezed  in  a  twisted  cloth  to 
force  out  the  juice  to  quench  your  thirst,” 
another  advised. 

The  fact  is  that  much  greater  pressure 
is  required  to  squeeze  liquid  out  of  fish 


than  a  castaway  on  a  life  raft  can  bring 
to  bear.  And  then,  the  product  is  not 
worth  the  effort.  As  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Research  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  points  out,  prolonged  mechanical 
squeezing  of  seventeen  pounds  of  fish 
per  man  per  day  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  about  a  pint  of  fluid.  When  water 
is  short,  dry  any  fish  you  might  catch 
with  your  kit,  and  wait  for  rain.  If  you’re 
thirsty,  you  probably  won’t  feel  like  eat¬ 
ing  fish,  anyway.  Besides  failing  as  a 
source  of  water,  fish  is  primarily  a  pro¬ 
tein  food.  Therefore,  it  requires  the  use 
of  large  amounts  of  water  for  elimination 
of  wastes  in  urine.  Fish  as  food  is  "con¬ 
tra-indicated,”  as  the  medicos  say,  unless 
you  have  at  least  a  quart  of  water  a  day 
to  go  with  it. 

The  same  with  birds.  Sea  birds  are 
usually  rather  stringy,  with  little  fat. 
So  if  a  bird  happens  to  light  on  your 
raft,  as  he  is  likely  to  do  because  he  is 
more  hungry  than  you  are,  don’t  accept 
him  as  a  little  prayer-answering  visitor 
from  God.  That  is,  unless  you  have  plenty 
of  water,  or  it  looks  like  rain.  Obviously, 
the  preservation  of  water  is  the  biggest 
raft  problem. 

To  avoid  sweating  by  rigging  a  shade 
or  keeping  the  body  clothed  is  one  way 
of  prolonging  life.  There  is  another  whicfi 
makes  sense,  but  may  be  dangerous. 
"Immersion  in  the  sea  helps,  since  some 
water  is  absorbed  through  the  skin,”  one 
volume  states.  Other  handbooks  omit  the 
erroneous  statement  that  the  skin  can  ab¬ 
sorb  water  but  repeat  the  advice  to  dunk 
the  body  to  save  water.  Such  advice  dis¬ 
regards  the  likelihood  that  after  a  few 
days  of  exposure  on  short  rations,  the 
body  may  be  so  weakened  that  getting 
back  on  the  raft  after  dunking  may  be 
impossible.  Furthermore,  immersion  will 
wet  the  feet  and  slop  up  the  bottom  of 
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the  raft.  The  same  purpose — keeping  the 
body  cool  by  wetting — can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  taking  off  the  clothing,  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  the  ocean,  wringing  it  out,  then 
putting  it  on.  Clothing  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  dry  by  nightfall  to  avoid  chill. 

"W"ater  is  the  main  problem  in  the 
desert  as  well  as  on  the  ocean.  Salt  in 
relation  to  health  and  thirst  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  both  places.  Recent  experi¬ 
mentation  has  indicated  that  some  salt  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  even  with 
limited  water  available.  Thus,  mixing  sea 
water  with  fresh  water,  about  one  part 
salt  to  six  fresh,  is  permissible,  but  the 
1-3  ratio  permitted  by  one  authority  is 
too  high.  Also,  it  is  incorrect  that  salt  tab¬ 
lets  will  "enable  you  to  get  along  on  less 
water’’  in  addition  to  their  actual  use  in 
helping  combat  fatigue  and  heat-stroke. 

The  problem  of  food  rations  is  tied  up 
with  water  supply.  One  volume  lists 
"dried  meats,  fruit  or  Army  Ration”  as  a 
desert  need;  another  states,  "As  much  as 
possible  use  foods  that  reciuire  less  water 
to  wash  them  down — such  as  packaged 
meats — avoid  thirst  producers  like  crackers 
and  mealy  foods.”  Both  passages  ignore 
the  same  physiological  fact  that  pricked 
the  fish-bubble:  protein  foods  use  up 
water.  Crackers  and  mealy  foods  cannot 
be  swallowed  when  the  throat  is  dry,  but 
when  a  little  water  is  available  they  are 
preferable  to  meat.  Dried  fruit,  which 
stimulates  salivation,  is  a  good  ration. 
There  has  been  experimentation  with 
candy  products  like  butter  scotch  or 
Charms  as '  ocean  and  desert  emergency 
food.  These  are  the  best.  When  assimi¬ 
lated  they  decompose  into  water,  rather 
than  withdraw  it  from  the  tissues,  and 
still  supply  energy. 

Most  survival  booklets  recognize  that 
the  food  problem,  apart  from  its  relations 
to  water,  is  twofold:  finding  it  and  recog¬ 
nizing  poisonous  foods.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  best  way  to  find  food  is  to  find  a 
local  inhabitant  first,  we  must  still  face 
the  possibility  of  a  bail-out  in  deep  jungle 
or  solitary  northern  waste. 

In  jungle,  the  common  advice  is:  eat 
anything  you  see  a  monkey  eat.  Yet, 
monkeys  eat  strychnose  fruit,  but  spit  out 
the  deadly  poisonous  seed,  and  they  can 
swallow  other  fruits  that  would  pucker  a 
man’s  throat  badly.  Another  caution  is  to 
beware  of  plants  with  a  milky  sap.  This  is 
good  advice,  but  several  edible  tropical 
fruit  plants  have  a  milky  sap. 

A  more  inclusive  formula  would  run 
like  this:  Eat  nothing  which  has  a  bitter, 

I  soapy  or  burning  taste.  Some  foods  burn 
the  mouth  when  raw  but  are  safe  after 
cooking.  Most  pulpy  or  juicy  fruits  are 
safe  if  they  taste  all  right;  but  spit  out 
the  seeds.  The  larger  fruits  are  more 
likely  to  be  safe  than  the  small  ones. 
Nuts,  dry  seeds  and  roots  are  dangerous 
unless  you  know  them.  If  a  fruit  is  bitter, 
and  from  a  plant  with  milky  sap,  steer 
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clear.  All  grasses  and  bamboos,  identi¬ 
fiable  by  the  hollow  jointed  stem,  are  safe. 
Beware  of  wild  tomatoes,  parsnips,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  onions  and  beans,  but 
wild  fruits  (as  the  term  is  commonly 
used)  resembling  cultivated  fruits  like 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  are  likely  to 
be  safe.  A  single  rule  is  this:  if  the  food 
looks  edible,  try  a  spoonful;  save  a 
sample  for  identification;  if  it  does  not 
make  vou  sick  or  have  a  purging  effect  in 
eight  hours,  eat  more. 

It  is  well  to  be  prepared  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  discard  many  civilized  preju¬ 
dices,  such  as  those  against  eating  grubs 
and  beetles,  and  raw  meat.  But  remem¬ 
ber  that  non-poisonous  varieties  of  salt¬ 
water  seafood  are  just  about  the  only  kind 
of  flesh  that  can  be  eaten  raw  with  no 
danger.  Almost  any  other  kind  of  fish 
and  some  other  animals  are  likely  to  carry 


some  kind  of  parasite  that  might  take  up 
lodging  in  your  body.  Eat  it  raw,  if  you 
have  to,  but  cook  it,  if  possible. 

Cooking  requires  fire.  A  match  is  still 
the  best  all-around  fire  maker.  These  are 
two  obvious  statements,  but  they  must  be 
stressed.  Proper  preparation  before  a 
mission  will  insure  that  plenty  of  matches 
are  on  hand  in  a  waterproof  container. 
There  is  a  danger  that  descriptions  of 
primitive  fire-making  methods,  based  on 
friction,  will  lull  us  into  being  careless 
about  wasting  matches.  It  is  possible  to 
make  fire  by  the  fire-plow  or  fire-bow 
method,  but  only  after  much  practice  and 
perseverance.  And  one  is  not  likely  in  an 
emergency  to  have  time  to  experiment 
with  wet  wood  and  tinder.  One  booklet 
optimistically  labels  as  "a  simple  fire- 
maker”  what  is  probably  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  friction  methods:  the  twirling  of  a 
hardwood  twig  between  the  palms  until 
it  ignites  tinder  around  the  point. 

A  number  of  possibly  misleading  state¬ 
ments  concern  animal  foods.  We  read 
repeatedly  of  the  dangers  of  eating  polar 
bear’s  liver  and  rabbit  meat  in  the  north, 
but  analysis  shows  the  problems  to  be 
trivial.  Rarely  does  a  man  see  a  polar 
bear  in  his  native  habitat.  As  for  the  odds 
against  killing  one  and  getting  the  carcass 
ashore  where  the  liver  can  be  cut  out, 
well  .  .  .  And  it  is  true  that  a  steady  diet 
of  northern  rabbit,  with  nothing  else  to 
live  on,  will  cause  a  metabolic  upset  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  fat  on  the  lean 
flesh.  But  the  chances  of  a  castaway  air¬ 
man  having  to  subsist  on  a  pure  diet  of 


rabbit  meat,  or  even  his  chances  of  find¬ 
ing  enough  rabbits  to  be  able  to  start  suf¬ 
fering  from  protein  over-abundance  (so- 
called  "rabbit  poisoning”) — again,  well 
.  .  .  The  statement  that  "a  straight  rabbit 
diet  will  lay  you  low  in  a  week”  presents 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  problem. 

Another  arctic  fallacy  is  found  in  this 
published  statement:  "Deep  breathing  can 
cause  frosting  of  the  lungs,  and  this  will 
lay  you  up  for  several  days.”  No  case  of 
actual  lung-frosting  has  ever  been  re¬ 
ported  by  northern  physicians.  Deep 
breathing  of  cold  air  may  cause  pain  in 
the  upper  respiratory  passages,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  "lung-frosting”  assertion. 

An  important  phase  of  the  survival 
problem  is  determining  direction.  Under 
certain  conditions  a  watch  can  be  used  as 
an  emergency  direction  finder,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  publication.  But  in  tropical 
latitudes  the  system  is  quite  undepend¬ 
able,  because  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

The  Big  Dipper  is  a  dependable  in¬ 
dicator  of  true  north,  when  the  sky  is 
reasonably  clear.  But  its  value  decreases 
in  just  those  regions  where  accuracy  is 
most  important — the  far  north  and  the 
tropics.  Since  the  altitude  of  the  North 
Star  changes  with  the  latitude  in  which 
the  observer  finds  himself,  the  star  will 
be  too  high,  practically  overhead,  in  high 
arctic  latitudes  and,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  tropics,  so  low  as  to  be  ob¬ 
scured  frequently.  However,  if  the  pointer 
stars  of  the  Dipper  are  visible,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  position  of  the  North  Star  can 
be  judged  at  about  five  times  the  distance 
between  the  pointers,  even  if  it  is  below 
the  horizon,  or  obscured.  The  Dipper  is 
useless  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  use  of  the  Southern  Cross  as  a 
guide  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
neglected  in  most  of  the  survival  books. 
By  projecting  the  long  axis  of  the  Cross 
to  a  point  where  it  intersects  a  line  bisect¬ 
ing  the  line  between  Alpha  and  Beta  of 
Centaurus,  one  can  approximate  due 
South.  Find  a  good  star  chart  and  check 
these  points. 

But  the  sum  total  of  advice  on  direc¬ 
tion-finding  is  that  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  a  compass.  Keep  it  with  you. 
Keep  it  dry.  And  trust  it!  ☆ 


Star  chart  of  the  southern  sky  as  seen 
from  southern  latitudes:  April  7,  I  I 
p.m.;  May  7,  9  p.m.;  June  7,  7  p.m. 
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A  Report  on  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Devices 


y  Cardboard  Cockpit  Trainers 

Ingenious,  inexpensive  devices  known 
as  Cardboard  Cockpit  Trainers  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Cockpit  Mockups)will  soon 
be  available  throughout  the  AAF  to  aid 
new  pilots  in  cockpit  familiarization  and 
cockpit  procedure  before  the  opportunity 
to  spend  the  necessary  hours  in  the  actual 
cockpits  is  provided. 

Combat  planes  are  rushed  to  theatres  of 
operations  and  only  a  minimum  number 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  States  for 
training  purposes.  The  Cardboard  Cock¬ 
pit  Trainer  is  designed  to  fill  the  need 
resulting  from  this  drain  on  combat  type 
aircraft  available  for  training. 

At  present  there  are  under  development 
Cardboard  Cockpit  Trainers  for  the  B-17, 
P-38,  P-39,  P-40-F,  P-47,  P-51,  P-70, 
A-20,  B-24,  B-25,  B-26,  B-29,  C-46, 
C-47,  C-49,  C-53,  C-54,  C-60,  C-87  and 
others. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition 
materials,  training  devices  and  training  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief, 
Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  re¬ 
quest  through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No. 
50-19  explains  fully  the  functions  of  the 
Training  Aids  Division. 


In  his  study  of  cockpit  procedure  the 
trainee  is  taken  through  every  step  he 
would  experience  from  the  moment  he 
climbed  into  the  actual  cockpit,  including 
before  starting,  starting,  warm-up,  mag¬ 
neto-check,  take-off,  climbing,  before 
landing  and  stopping. 

On  the  average  these  trainers  are  about 
15  by  20  inches  when  folded.  Opened 
and  set  up  for  use,  they  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph.  Trainers  for  heavier  aircraft  have 
an  extra  top  and  front  panel  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  added  instruments.  Each 
item  in  the  cockpit  photographs  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  numbered  arrow.  A  panel  or 
"apron,”  provided  with  slots  and  sliding 
cards,  comes  forward  from  the  middle 
section  and  lies  flat  on  the  desk  or  table. 
Each  of  the  cockpit  photograph  numbers 
is  identified  on  this  panel.  Identification 
may  be  blanked  out  by  sliding  the  cards 
back,  thus  helping  the  trainee  to  commit 
the  instruments  to  memory.  When  in 
doubt  he  can  slide  the  cards  forward  to 
reveal  the  identification  and  check  his 
progress. 

The  Cardboard  Cockpit  Trainer  was 
not  designed  to  replace  blindfold  tests  or 
actual  cockpit  time  but  to  assist  the  new 

Below:  P-47  cardboard  cockpit  trainer. 
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pilot  in  familiarizing  him  with  his  new 
''office.”  "Desk”  pilots  who  are  unable  to 
fly  regularly,  may  use  the  device  as  a  re¬ 
fresher. 

^  New  Recognition  Manual 

A  new  46-page  illustrated  manual, 
"Instructor’s  Guide  for  Recognition  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,”  is  available 
to  instructors  teaching  recognition  in  the 
AAF.  This  manual,  the  approved  official 
guide  for  recognition  training  in  the 
AAF,  outlines  methods  and  techniques 
which  have  proven  of  great  value  in 
teaching  recognition. 

y  Fighter  Control  Training 

Detailed  information  is  now  available 
on  a  synthetic  training  system  for  the 
operation  or  training  of  a  fighter  control 
squadron.  Necessary  equipment  for  the 
program  consists  of  one  SCR  572  (mo¬ 
bile  operations  room)  and  two  C-3  link 
trainers. 

y  Armored  Vehicle  Recognition 

Distribution  of  Field  Manual  30-40, 
"Recognition  Pictorial  Manual  on  Ar¬ 
mored  Vehicles,”  has  been  made  in  bulk 
to  headquarters  of  Commands  and  Air 
Forces  for  redistribution  to  component 
units.  Requests  for  additional  quantities 
should  be  sent  through  channels  to 
AFTAD  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any 
Field  Manual. 

^  Send  Devices  URs  to  AFTAD 
It  is  recommended  that  a  copy  of  each 
"Unsatisfactory  Report”  (AAF  Reg.  15- 
54)  on  training  devices  be  forwarded  to 
AFTAD.  This  Division  is  interested  in 
knowing  how  the  devices  stand  up  under 
everyday  usage.  These  reports  not  only 
will  help  AFTAD  in  the  development  of 
new  devices,  but  may  also  result  in  assist¬ 
ance  from  AFTAD  in  correcting  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition. 

y  Training  Aids  for  Convalescents 
Recognition  gadgets,  film  strips,  book¬ 
lets,  posters  and  training  devices  by  the 
hundreds  have  been  furnished  the  AAF 
Convalescent  Training  Program  by  the 
Training  Aids  Division. 

The  recognition  section  has  supplied 
memo-Morse  symbol  cards,  cardboard 
models  of  aircraft,  tank  and  ship  models, 
recognition  .  posters,  WEFT  recognition 
books,  aircraft  silhouette  playing  cards 
and  sema-form  drill  charts. 

From  the  devices  section  have  come 
such  devices  as  automatic  film  raters, 
visual  quizzers,  panoramic  gunnery  train¬ 
ers,  Sawyers  viewmasters,  3-A-2  flexible 
trainers,  turret  gunnery  trainers,  range 
estimation  and  recognition  trainers, 
mirrorphones  and  tactical  boards. 

The  film  section  has  furnished  various 
types  of  training,  orientation  and  morale 
films. 
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The  illustration  section  recently  de¬ 
signed  a  booklet  which  was  issued  by  The 
Air  Surgeon,  entitled  "You  Are  Con¬ 
valescing  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  Hos¬ 
pital.”  A  copy  of  this  booklet  is  being 
given  to  each  patient  at  tine  time  he  begins 
his  Convalescent  Training  Program. 

The  graphics  section  has  initiated  a 
project  for  bi-weekly  posters  on  the  theme 
of  "Join  a  Class.”  Graphics  also  will  fur¬ 
nish  cardboard  cockpit  trainers  of  twenty 
different  aircraft  for  use  throughout  AAF 
Hospitals. 

The  publication  section  has  furnished 
material  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
including  booklets  on  "Defense  against 
Air  Chemical  Attack,”  "Airway  Flying” 
and  "How  to  Use  Film  Strips.”  Other 
publications  cover  gunnery,  intelligence, 
map  reading,  navigation,  recognition, 
weather  and  the  like. 


^  More  Arms  Posters 

Air  Poster  Series  have  been  initiated  on 
the  20  mm  gun,  37  mm  gun,  "Bombs  and 
Fuzes”  and  "Pyrotechnics.”  These  are 
instructional  charts  employing  the  same 
technique  as  that  used  in  the  training 
charts  for  the  .30  caliber  M-l  rifle  and 
the  .50  caliber  Browning  machine  gun. 


A  consolidated  bibliography  of  pub¬ 
lications  used  by  the  Army  Air  Forces 
schools  has  been  assembled  for  use  of 
chose  units  dealing  with  electronics.  -& 


►  'Arctic  Living"  Posters 

A  series  of  fen  posters  on  how  to  live 
in  arctic  regions  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Training  Aids  Division  as  a  com¬ 
panion  series  to  the  posters  illustrating 
care  of  equipment  in  cold  weather 
areas,  which  were  announced  in  the 
March  issue  of  AIR  FORCE. 

Posters  in  the  "Arctic  Living"  and 
equipment  sets  are  the  final  results  of 
more  than  150  pencil  sketches  and  I  10 
photographs  made  by  AFTAD  artists 
and  a  post  photographer  at  the  Cold 
Weather  School,  Buckley  Field,  Colo. 
Developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Arctic,  Desert  and  Tropic  Information 
Center  and  the  cold  weather  liaison 
officer  of  the  Materiel  Command  at 
Wright  Field,  the  posters  offer  sound 
advice  on  mistakes  to  avoid  in  the  arctic 
in  checking  harmful  effects  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold. 

The  posters  are  of  standard  30-by-40 
inch  size  and  are  assembled  in  the 
standard  AFTAD  binder. 
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'ONE  OF  MY  BOYS' 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

three  wing  man  almost  literally  to  death. 

Well,  that  was  that!  I  headed  for 
home,  with  him  trailing  a  miserable 
couple  of  miles  behind. 

After  we  had  landed,  he  met  me  with 
a  very  sad  expression  on  his  homely  face 
and  apologized  all  over  the  place.  I 
hadn’t  said  a  word,  but  I  floored  him 
completely  by  writing  out  his  pink  slip 
right  then  and  there  in  front  of  him. 

After  I  had  flown  dual  with  him  again 
he  showed  enough  improvement  for  more 
solo.  We  had  gotten  up  to  about  8,000 
feet  when  he  began  holding  position 
pretty  well.  I  got  him  into  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  echelon  and  we  did  some  pretty 
unauthorized  rat-racing  during  which  I 
pulled  just  about  everything  possible  in 
a  BT-13.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  kid  fol¬ 
lowed  me  in  trail  and  stayed  right  with 
me  throughout  the  works. 

Due  to  the  section  being  SNAFUed 
from  time  to  time,  he  was  just  about  last 
to  take  his  forty-hour  check,  and  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  worst  case  of  "checkitis”  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  managed  to  calm  him 
down  a  little  with  a  lot  of  malarky  about 
how,  after  all,  it  was  just  another  dual 


ride,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  too  much 
at  ease  and  I  began  to  worry  about  him 
a  little.  However,  when  I  saw  his  grin  as 
he  checked  back  in  with  the  dispatcher 
I  knew  that  was  one  less  obstacle  for 
him  to  get  over. 

He  began  to  feel  pretty  "hot”  the  next 
day — and  he  had  his  first  accident.  I 
think  he  had  been  trying  to  show  some 
just-soloing  lower  classman  how  good  he 
was  because  he  had  begun  rolling  too  fast 
and  it  was  the  same  old  story.  Too  fast, 
too  much  brakes  too  quickly  applied,  and 
up  she  had  gone  on  her  nose.  He  really 
caught  hell  about  that  but  he  learned  his 
lesson  and  I  think  it  cured  him  forever  of 
thinking  he  was  a  hot  pilot. 

Just  before  his  class  left  for  Advanced, 
he  came  up  to  me  and  stuck  out  his  hand 
and  said,  "Thanks  for  everything.”  I 
always  feel  kind  of  funny  about  sending 
kids  on  to  Advanced,  always  wonder  if 
I’ve  honestly  given  them  everything  they 
should  have.  So  I  stood  there,  feeling 
like  a  father  whose  son  was  going  out 
into  the  world,  and  tried  to  give  him 
some  last-minute  advice.  Then  he  went 
out  and  got  his  stuff,  and  the  last  I  saw  of 
him  he  was  getting  into  the  truck  to  leave. 

So  now  he’s  a  hero.  Silver  Star,  DFC 
and  the  Purple  Heart.  Just  "one  of  my 


boys,”  the  skinny  kid  at  whom  I  had 
yelled  "more  right  rudder,  goddamit!” 
until  I’d  been  blue  in  the  face.  The  same 
kid  I  had  wondered  about  for  his  phy¬ 
sical,  the  one  who  almost  sweated  blood 
on  his  first  solo.  There  he  is,  first  pilot  in 
a  Liberator,  and  here  I  am,  still  a  back 
seat  driver  in  a  "Vibrator.”  Wonder  if  he 
remembered  to  use  small  pressures  on  the 
controls  when  he  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Ploesti  in  zero-zero  weather?  I 
wonder  if  he  is  still  using  ailerons  exces¬ 
sively  in  those  1,000  plane  formations? 
I  think  not.  And  I  wonder  if  that  5,000 
word  essay  on  "Why  I  Should  Look 
Around”  paid  off  when  the  FWs  and 
MEs  came  after  him? 

Well,  go  to  it,  boy.  You’re  my  only 
chance  to  take  a  crack  at  the  damned 
Hun,  so  give  ’em  a  couple  of  blockbusters 
for  me.  Hope  you’ll  never  let  yourself 
get  too  cocky;  things  have  a  habit  of 
happening  to  the  guy  who  thinks  he’s  too 
good.  Remember  the  check  list  always: 
you  never  know  a  ship  well  enough  to 
forget  that.  Remember  the  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  you  learned  in  school ;  the  tough¬ 
er  things  will  come  easier  if  you  do.  Re¬ 
member  we  instructors  over  here  speak  of 
you  over  there  as  "one  of  my  boys”;  re¬ 
member,  I’m  damned  proud  you  are.  ☆ 


Mistakes  in  'On  the  Line* 
Picture  on  Page  43 

1.  Four  men  and  one  hoist  is  "no 
soap”  for  installing  a  1,500-pound 
wing.  Proper  procedure  requires  six 
men  to  achieve  proper  balance:  one 
on  each  side  of  the  inboard  end  to 
watch  wing  attaching  bolts  and 
proper  alignment  of  lines  and  aileron 
torque  tube;  two  at  wing  tip;  one  at 
aileron,  and  another  to  operate  hoist 
control. 

2.  The  horse  near  the  wing  tip  is 
too  close  inboard  and  wing  weight  is 
not  supported  by  ribs.  A  damaged 
wing  with  mashed  skin  and  stringers 
will  result,  hampering  aerodynamic 
cleanliness.  See  TO  01-1-40,  reviewed 
in  ON  THE  LINE  in  February. 

3.  Here’s  the  trick  question  we 
hope  you’ve  doped  out,  men.  It  was 
stated  beneath  the  picture  that  the 
landing  gear  is  down,  which  is  incor¬ 
rect  during  wing  installation.  The 
wing  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  the  extended  landing  gear  which 
is  liable  to  hit  the  ground,  causing 
severe  strain  on  the  landing  gear 
structure.  Why  is  it  down ? 

(a)  The  explanation  for  this  boner 
goes  back  to  the  wing  repair  shop, 
where  somebody  forgot  to  lock  the 
landing  gear. 

(b)  The  mechs  installing  the  wing 
neglected  to  check  and  make  sure 


’  that  the  landing  gear  was  locked 
prior  to  installation.  PS:  The  fluid  is 
leaking. 

4.  The  sergeant  struggling  with 
the  inboard  end  of  the  wing  is  steady¬ 
ing  himself  by  placing  his  foot  on  a 
horse  with  wheels.  It’s  surprising  he 
didn’t  slip  before  the  picture  was 
snapped.  Furthermore,  he’s  in  the 
middle;  he’d  be  the  ham  in  a  hard 
sandwich  if  that  wing  suddenly 
swung  over  to  the  fuselage.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Common  sense. 

5,  There’s  not  much  hope  of  sur¬ 
vival  for  that  aileron  tube  which  will 
be  struck  and  damaged  by  the  weight 
of  the  wing.  If  riggers  don’t  know 
about  the  damaged  tube  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rig  aileron,  'they  will  wonder 
why  ailerons  won’t  work.  Repair  of 
the  tube  will  be  time  wasted,  delay¬ 
ing  completion  of  wing  installation. 

6,  One  of  the  cables  from  the 
hoist  is  frayed — a  grave  danger  to 
the  men  working  as  well  as  to  the 
wing  itself.  Figure  19,  TO  01- 
65BC-2  illustrates  the  point. 

7.  For  proper  installation,  the  en¬ 
tire  wing  should  be  at  right  angle  to 
the  fuselage,  not  off  balance  as  it  is 
here.  Again,  TO  01-65BC-2  gives 
the  explicit  explanation. 

Incidentally,  nearly  every  post  has 
a  local  regulation  against  wearing  fly¬ 
ing  boots  while  working  in  a  hangar. 


Answers  to  Quiz  ©n  Page  40 

1.  (d)  Twin-engine  bomber 

2.  (d)  Takes  pictures  from  low  level 

3.  (b)  Louisville,  Ky. 

4.  Absolute  altitude  refers  to  the 
height  of  an  aircraft  in  relation  to 
the  ground  directly  beneath  it;  ab¬ 
solute  ceiling  is  the  greatest  height 
above  sea  level  at  which  a  given 
airplane  can  maintain  horizontal 
flight  under  standard  air  conditions. 

5.  (b)  P-38 

6.  (b)  The  bends 

7.  (b)  Twin-engine  fighter-bomber 

8.  (c)  Thunderheads 

9.  (c)  Purple 

10.  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

11.  (b)  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney 

12.  (d)  2,100 

13.  (a)  True 

14.  (b)  False.  AR  600-68,  May,  1943, 
states,  "The  award  will  not  be  made 
to  an  enlisted  man  whose  records 
during  the  required  period  of  serv¬ 
ice  disclose  a  conviction  by  any 
court  martial,  nor  to  one  whose 
character  or  efficiency  is  rated  be¬ 
low  excellent.” 

15  (d)  Off  the  coast  of  Holland 

1 6.  (b)  False.  An  air  mile  is  6,080 
feet;  a  land  mile  5,280  feet 

17.  (c)  $60 

18.  (b)  False.  The  standard  Lister  bag 
has  a  capacity  of  36  gallons. 

19.  (b)  False 

20.  German  FW-190 
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BOMBING 
UP  FOR 
BERLIN 


Finned  and  fuzed,  these  bombs  are  ready  to  be  flown  and  dropped 
over  Germany,  and  it  is  the  last  time  the  armorer  will  have  to  handle 
them,  he  hopes.  In  all,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  8th  Air  Force 
Service  Command,  a  bomb  has  to  be  picked  up  and  shoved  around  32 
times  in  its  moving  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  the  bomb  bay  of  a  B- 1  7. 
The  moves:  four,  from  the  hold  to  a  dock  cart;  three,  from  the  cart 
to  a  goods  wagon;  two,  from  goods  wagon  to  a  truck  on  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  train  at  a  depot  railhead;  three,  from  the  truck  to  the  ramps  on 
the  bomb  dumps;  three,  from  the  bomb  dump  ramp  to  a  QM  truck 
which  takes  it  to  the  station  ground;  seven,  from  QM  truck  to  the 
top  of  the  stacks  at  a  revetment;  ten,  from  the  revetment  to  the 
shackles  in  the  bomb  bay.  This  does  not  include  other  work  such  as 
covering  a  filled  goods  wagon  with  tarps,  removing  the  tarps,  build¬ 
ing  and  camouflaging  ramps,  or  even  the  handling  of  fuzes  and  fins. 
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Air  Commandos:  Briefing  for  Burma 


AIR  POWER  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 

Read  the  analytical  article  by  Lieut,  Gen.George  C.  Kenney,  commander 
of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  beginning  on  Page  6. 


Fighter  pilots  now  get  an  additional 
nine  weeks  of  individual  training  under 
a  revised  program  made  effective  March 
14  throughout  the  AAF  Training  Com¬ 
mand.  Five  weeks  have  been  added  to  the 
time  it  takes  to  make  a  bomber  pilot. 

Each  of  the  periods  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  curricula  for  preflight  training 
and  for  primary,  basic  and  advanced  pilot 
training  has  been  extended  from  nine  to 
ten  weeks.  In  addition  a  new  five-week 
transition  course,  officially  designated 
"Fighter  Transition,  Single  Engine  and 
Fixed  Gunnery,”  has  been  established  for 
fighter  pilots.  Nine  weeks’  transition  train¬ 
ing  has  been  established  for  fighter  pilots. 
The  nine  weeks’  transition  training  here¬ 
tofore  given  bomber  pilots  in  the  two-  or 
four-engine  specialized  schools  has  been 
stretched  to  ten  weeks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  transi¬ 
tion  course  for  fighter  pilots,  the  revised 
schedule  is  a  reversion  to  the  ten-weeks- 
for-phase  system  employed  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Now  that  combat  requirements 
are  being  filled,  it  is  possible  to  slow 
down  the  tempo  and  allow  students  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  complex  instruction,  reducing  the 
mental  and  physical  pressure  under  which 
they  study  and  practice. 

Most  significant  feature  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  fighter  transition  course.  Here¬ 
tofore,  transition  training  for  them  was 
included  in  the  OTU  curricula.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  the  fighter  pilot, 
after  graduation  from  an  advance  single¬ 
engine  school  with  wings  and  a  commis¬ 
sion,  gets  ten  days  leave,  then  returns  for 
the  five  weeks’  transition  course. 


THE  FRONT  COVER 

Transport  and  glider  crews  of  the  troop 
carrier  command  are  shown  receiving  final 
briefing  before  a  recent  airborne  invasion 
of  Burma.  Col.  Philip  G.  Cochran,  Air 
Commando  leader,  explains  the  mission 
with  aid  of  a  map  improvised  from  bed 
sheets.  For  details  of  troop  carrier  op¬ 
erations  in  Southeast  Asia,  see  page  4. 
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Officer  Appointments  Overseas 

Warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
non-combat  assignments  overseas  may  now 
be  appointed  second  lieutenants  by  their 
theatre  commanders.  To  be  eligible  for 
appointment,  men  must  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  qualifications  and  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  work  so  important  that  they 
cannot  be  released  to  officer  candidate 
schools. 

In  selecting  individuals  under  the  new 
authorization,  particular  consideration  is 
to  be  given  demonstrated  leadership  and 
ability  of  the  men  and  their  prospective 
value  to  the  service  in  future  assignments 
and  in  higher  grade.  In  general,  the  ap¬ 
pointments  are  to  be  limited  to  filling 
positions  of  a  command  nature  or  those 
which  require  special  technical  or  profes¬ 
sional  skills.  The  number  of  such  appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  limited 
to  filling  vacancies 
in  tables  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  allotments. 

Such  overseas  ap¬ 
pointments  will  not 
be  made  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Medical 
Department  or  the 
Chaplain  Corps. 

Overseas  theatre 
commanders  previ¬ 
ously  were  authorized 
to  appoint  officers 
from  the  ranks  for 
combat  leadership. 

Reprints 

In  response  to  nu¬ 
merous  requests  for 
reprints  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  compres¬ 
sibility,  written  for 
Air  Force  by  Col. 

Ben  S.  Kelsey  early 
last  year,  we  are 
making  a  limited 
number  of  reprints 
available  on  request 
—  first  come,  first 
served.  Requests  for 
two  recent  covers  also 


have  justified  having  them  reprinted  for 
distribution  on  request.  These  are  the  in¬ 
side  back  cover  of  the  February  issue,  a 
poster  on  the  theme  "Waste  Delays  Vic¬ 
tory,”  and  a  security  poster  on  "Self- 
Censorship"  which  appeared  as  the  back 
cover  of  the  May  issue.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  Service  Division,  Air 
Force  Editorial  Office,  101  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Sardinia  Scene 

When  our  air  and  ground  forces  moved 
into  Sardinia  they  found  the  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation  coming  down  from  the  hills  where 
they  had  fled  to  escape  the  heavy  air  at¬ 
tacks.  They  were  hungry,  poorly  clothed. 
Some  were  without  shoes.  As  everywhere, 
Americans  began  sharing  their  candy  and 
cigarettes  with  Sardinians  of  all  ages  who 
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naturally  supposed  the  visitors  had  a  limit¬ 
less  supply.  The  civilians  showed  their 
gratitude  by  offering  to  do  GI  laundry 
and  being  generous  with  their  high  octane 
wine.  Best  delicacy  the  troops  found  was 
the  abundance  of  almonds  which,  toasted, 
make  a  fine  feast. 

Some  of  the  men  coming  down  the 
mountains  were  Italian  soldiers  who  had 
deserted  the  Fascist  army.  Most  of  them 
carried  American  and  British  pamphlets 
which  offered  good  treatment  upon  sur¬ 
render.  They  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  the  promise. 

One  Italian  infantryman  walked  confi¬ 
dently  into  a  B-26  squadron  area,  armed 
with  safe-conduct  pamphlets,  a  serviceable 
rifle  and  enough  hand  grenades  to  hold 
out  for  a  month,  provided  he  had  been  of 
that  mind.  He  also  had  brought  along  his 
barber  tools  which  he  was  interested  in 
using.  After  proving  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  he  trimmed  every  head  of  hair  in 
the  squadron  before  being  sent  on  to 
higher  headquarters. 


New  Engineering  Courses 

The  AAF  Engineering  School  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  reactivated  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  provide  short  courses  in 
basic  and  specialized  phases  of  aeronauti¬ 
cal  engineering.  It  is  anticipated  that  most 
of  the  graduates  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Materiel  Command  or  similar  duty.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  be  officers  who  are  academically 
well  qualified  for  engineering.  A  limited 
number  of  officers  completing  the  three- 
month  course  with  very  high  standing 
will  be  considered  for  extended  post-grad¬ 
uate  work  at  leading  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Applications  may  be  submitted 
through  channels  at  any  time,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  AAF  Regulation  20-36. 

Two  Other  Bellows 

The  small  PT-17  biplane  was  letting 
down  for  a  landing  on  thevmile-long,  150- 
foot  wide  concrete  runway.  The  ’landing 
was  proceeding  well  enough  when,  still 
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short  of  the  runway,  the  plane  suddenly 
dropped  to  the  ground.  The  landing  gear 
buckled,  the  plane  pitched  forward,  a  wing 
tip  caught  the  ground,  and  a  shaken-up 
pilot  and  passenger  climbed  out  after  a 
hard  ground-loop. 

After  staring  at  each  other  a  moment, 
they  turned  and  walked  to  operations  to 
file  their  accident  report.  The  pilot,  a 
British  Flight  Officer,  nervously  explained 
the  mishap  to  the  operations  officer. 

"Sorry  about  it,’’  he  said,  then  pointed 
to  the  passenger.  "I  thought  he  had  it  and 
he  thought  I  had  it  and  the  bloomin’ 
thing  just  landed  itself.” 

Miami  Exodus 

Army  Air  Forces  schools  at  Miami 
Beach  for  the  training  of  officer  candi¬ 
dates,  preflight  cadets  and  basic  soldiers 
will  be  transferred  to  the  San  Antonio 
Cadet  Center  and  Sheppard  Field  in 
Texas.  Between  April  15  and  July  1,  a 
total  of  139  Miami  Beach  hotels,  previ¬ 
ously  taken  over  by  the  Army  for  training 
and  housing  facilities, 
will  be  returned  to 
civilian  use.  An  esti¬ 
mated  20,000  officers 
and  men,  now  train¬ 
ing  at  Miami  Beach, 
will  complete  their 
work  at  the  present 
location.  Steps  al¬ 
ready  have  been 
taken  to  send  all  fu¬ 
ture  classes  to  Army- 
owned  installations, 
and  the  full  shift  of 
the  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  mid¬ 
summer.  The  War 
Department  has 
pointed  out  that  the 
transfer  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  primarily  be¬ 
cause  the  increasing 
number  of  trained 
AAF  personnel  being  moved  overseas  has 
made  Army-owned  facilities  available. 

Miami  Beach  will  continue  as  the  site 
for  operations  of  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand,  AAF  Redistribution  Station  No.  2, 
and  the  Rehabilitation  and  Convalescent 
Training  conducted  by  the  Air  Surgeon. 

Wait  Up  for  Me! 

Lieut.  John  J.  Davis,  pilot  of  the  B-17 
Mrs.  Satan,  Queen  of  Hell,  noticed  that  a 
fuel  tank  was  leaking  a  few  minutes  aftef 
taking  off  on  a  mission  over  Europe.  He 
turned  back  to  have  this  repair  made, 
after  asking  his  leader  to  hold  open  Mrs. 
Satan's  place  in  the  formation. 

The  Fortress  returned  to  the  home  field 
and  two  fuel  tank  leaks  were  repaired. 
They  were  preparing  to  take  off  again 
when  the  pilot  heard  a  bumping  noise 
from  the  landing  gear.  Lieut.  Emil  L. 
Johnson,  navigator,  got  out  and  saw  a 


huge  lump  on  the  left  front  tire.  A  fur¬ 
ther  survey  showed  that  the  rear  tire  was 
flat,  so  the  ship  was  taken  to  its  hangar. 

Lieutenant  Davis  was  told  he  might  as 
well  forget  this  mission,  but  the  pilot  was 
a  determined  individual.  He  was  going 
along  if  he  had  to  walk.  A  fast-working 
ground  crew  changed  the  two  tires,  and 
once  more  the  Fort  taxied  out  on  the  run¬ 
way  and  took  off.  Just  inside  the  enemy 
coast,  Lieutenant  Davis  overtook  his 
formation  and  proceeded  over  the  target 
to  drop  his  bombs  with  the  others. 

Parachutes 

LOST: 

No.  42-73861,  seat  type,  return  to  Op¬ 
erations  Officer,  AAF  Pilot  School  (Basic) , 
Majors  Field,  Greenville,  Texas. 

No.  41-1436,  return  to  Operations  Of¬ 
fice,  Clinton  County  Army  Air  Field,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio. 

No.  42-333584,  return  to  Operations 
.Officer,  Birmingham  Modification  Center, 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons  Corp.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

No.  41-8196,  seat  type,  return  to  Ajo 
Army  Air  Field,  Ajo,  Ariz.,  or,  Williams 
Field,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

No.  42-645780,  presumably  lost  in  a 
PBY  which  was  delivered  to  New  Orleans 
in  March.  Return  to,  or  notify,  Pfc.  John 
J.  Bullock,  2nd  O.  T.  U.,  Hq  &  Hq 
Squadron,  Homestead  Army  Air  Base, 
Homestead,  Fla. 

Redistribution 

The  Redistribution  Center  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture  which  appeared  on  Page  25  of  the 
April  issue  of  Air  Force  was  intended 
as  a  semi-humorous  portrayal  of  the  rec¬ 
reational  phase  of  the  redistribution  pro¬ 
gram  and  was  not  intended  as  an  illustra¬ 
tive  summary  of  the  redistribution  opera¬ 
tion.  That  operation  has  been  explained 
as  follows: 

"Developments  produced  by  the  war  in 
the  realm  of  science,  engineering,  chem¬ 
istry  and  mechanics  have  their  parallel  in 
the  organizational  and  personnel  advance¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  our 
armed  forces.  An  example  is  the  thor¬ 
oughly  realistic  but  obviously  necessary 
activity  known  as  the  AAF  Redistribution 
Center. 

"This'  vital  AAF  mission  is  conducted 
under  the  policies  laid  down  by  General 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  and  is  directly  super¬ 
vised  by  his  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Bevans. 
It  is  designed  to  further  the  war  effort  by 
insuring  the  maximum  utilization  of  AAF 
personnel  returned  from  overseas  combat. 
Redistribution  is  devoted  to  the  serious 
purpose  of  administrative  and  medical 
processing  to  determine  what  assignments 
returnees  are  best  fitted  to  perform  and 
where  their  experience  and  ability  can 
best  be  used. 

"This  processing  is  conducted  under 
conditions  which  impress  upon  the  mind 
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"Me?  I’m  a  four-engined  pilot." 


of  each  man  the  work  yet  to  be  done  and 
the  important  part  he  must  perform  in  the 
AAF  program.  T«he  returnee  reaches  his 
new  duty  station  physically  and  mentally 
equipped  to  do  the  job  selected  for  him, 
whatever  that  job  may  be. 

"Redistribution  is  a  link  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  chain,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  AAF  to 
win  the  war  more  quickly  by  the  proper 
employment  of  its  manpower.’’ 

Too  Late  for  Elrod 

Staff  Sgt.  William  Elrod  of  Cincinnati, 
a  radio  gunner  who  returned  recently 
from  the  South  Pacific,  appreciates  the 
value  of  a  new  provision  in  that  area 
which  states  that  a  combat  flight  of  three 
hours  or  more  may  be  considered  a  mis¬ 
sion,  regardless  of  what  occurs  in  the  air. 

"I  was  flying  with  a  crew  on  their  first 
mission,  although  it  was  the  thirteenth  for 
me,”  explained  Elrod,  now  an  instructor 
at  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Army  Air  Field. 
"After  dropping  our  bombs  on  Gasmata, 
thirteen  Zeros  came  after  us.  We  headed 
out  to  sea  and  they  knocked  out  two  of 
our  engines. 

"After  reaching  northern  New  Guinea, 
the  ship  crashed  into  the  surf.  We  waded 
ashore  and  hiked  back  to  the  field  with 
our  clothes  soaking  wet.  We  didn't  get 
credit  for  the  mission  because  we  didn’t 
bring  the  plane  back.” 

Reading  Matter 

Bulk  distribution  of  a  special  edition  of 
"Instrument  Flying,  Basic  and  Advanced,” 
TO  No.  30-100  series,  has  been  started 
by  Publications  Distribution  Branch,  Air 
Service  Command.  One  copy  is  to  be 
j  given  each  pilot  for  his  personal  file,  with 
I  local  distribution  to  be  supervised  by  sta¬ 
tion  commanders.  Distribution  also  is  to 
be  made  to  cadets  at  AAF  flying  schools 
at  a  point  in  the  training  program  to  be 
determined  by  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Flying  Training  Command.  Some 
250,000  copies  have  been  printed  for  this 
personal  distribution. 

Ominoreg! 

We  have  just  been  apprised  of  the 
strange  mishap  which  overtook  a  para¬ 
trooper  at  Fort  Benning  during  maneuvers. 
This  young  man  leaped  from  his  plane, 

!  yelled  "Geronimo”  properly  enough,  but 
instead  of  going  down  he  went  up.  As 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  floated 
I  to  the  ground,  just  as  they  had  been 
taught,  this  young  man  floated  higher  and 
I  higher  until  he  became  greatly  concerned. 

'<  With  no  more  control  over  his  movements 
1  than  a  wisp  of  thistledown,  the  para¬ 
trooper  was  tossed  about  on  the  point  of 
a  thermal  wave.  He  spent  half  an  hour 
■  watching  his  outfit  fighting  fierce  mock 
battle  on  the  ground.  In  time,  the  ther¬ 
mal  wave  released  the  young  man  and  he 
came  down  to  join  his  battalion  as  a  fresh 
reservist. — The  Editor. 
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Our  Troop  Carriers  in  Burma  S/L  H.  B.  Dickson,  RAF 

TCC  operations  from  India  since  January  have  established  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  warfare. 

Air  Power  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Lieut.  Gen.  G.  C.  Kenney 

The  Commander  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  dis¬ 
cusses  techniques  and  operations  employed  in  his  theatre. 

The  Conquest  of  Fear  Maj.  Arthur  Gordon 

An  explanation  of  the  low  incidence  of  mental  'crack-ups’  among  our 
flyers  in  the  European  Theatre  of  Operations. 

No  Rest  for  the  Luftwaffe 

Our  correspondent  in  the  ETO  continues  his  monthly  report  on  AAF 
operations  over  the  Continent. 

Crate  City,  U.  K. 

Dumbo,  I  Love  You!  Capt.  L.  P.  Bachmann 

The  Navy's  famous  rescue  planes  in  the  South  Pacific  are  tops  in  the 
hearts  of  Allied  combat  flyers. 

We  Fight  With  Fire 

Incendiary  bombs — modern  version  of  an  ancient  weapon — pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  Allied  attacks  on  the  enemy. 

Photo-Reconnaissance — A  One  Man  War  Herbert  H.  Ringold 

Without  guns  or  escort,  our  PR  pilots  stick  their  noses  in  the  enemy's 
business  for  vital  information. 

Sky  Quirks  Lieut.  H.  G.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  and  Lieut.  Oscar  Shaftel 

Atmospheric  phenomena  can  pose  problems  for  the  airman  that  the  text¬ 
books  didn’t  cover. 

Blasting  Nazi  Facilities  in  Italy 

Navigation  Problems  in  England  Lieut.  Ralph  N.  Phillips 

Our  9th  Air  Force  navigators  have  many  new  lessons  to  learn  before 
they  are  ready  for  combat  over  Europe. 

’Per  Ardua  ad  Astra* 

The  record  of  Britain’s  flyers  reflects  the  motto  of  the  RAF — 'Through 
Hardship  to  the  Stars.' 

Capital  Targets 

A  picture  page  of  AAF  strike  pictures  showing  how  Europe’s  capital 
cities  are  taking  a  drubbing. 

From  Calcutta  to  the  Hump 

Capt.  C.  A.  Mitchell  and  Capt.  R.  V.  Guelich 

Transportation  difficulties  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theatre. 

Portland  Women  Volunteers 
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OUR  TROOP  CARRIERS  IN  BURMA 


'Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand's  operations  over 
Burma  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  with  air  su¬ 
periority  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  encirclement.1 


USAAF  squadrons,  with  the  RAF  units 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  the 
USAAF. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Old  was  se¬ 
lected  to  head  the  troop  carrier  operation. 
He  had  taken  active  part  in  earlier  supply¬ 
dropping  operations  in  Burma  and  had 
served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  10th  Air 
Force,  whose  combat  organizations  now 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Allied 
Eastern  Air  Command  as  operational 
units  of  the  strategic  and  tactical  air 
forces.  General  Old  took  command  of  all 


Ready  for  their  vital  role  in  the  invasion  of  Burma  are  these  CG-4A  glider  planes  which 
transported  infantry  and  artillery  units  and  tons  of  materiel  to  points  behind  enemy  lines. 


Squadron  Leader  H.  B.  Dickson,  RAF 

Eastern  Air  Command,  Southeast  Asia 


Since  the  first  day  of  1944  when  troop 
carrier  operations  were  begun  on  the 
Burma  front,  the  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand  in  Southeast  Asia  has  established  a 
radical  new  principle  of  warfare. 

During  thousands  of  sorties  the  com¬ 
mand  has  dropped  millions  of  pounds  of 
supplies  to  combat  troops — often  within 
rifle  shot  of  the  enemy.  It  has  carried 
infantry  and  artillery  units  many  miles 
behind  the  Japanese  lines;  it  has  evacu¬ 
ated  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  from 
points  behind  those  lines.  And  its  work 
is  just  beginning. 

When  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  Su¬ 
preme  Allied  Commander  in  Southeast 
Asia,  asked  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Strate- 
meyer  to  form  an  Allied  operation  air 
force  for  the  war  against  the  Japanese 
in  Burma  and  Southeast  Asia,  General 
Stratemeyer  set  up  the  Eastern  Air  Com¬ 
mand  with  four  air  arms  under  it.  These 
consisted  of  a  Tactical  Air  Force,  a  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Force,  a  Photo-Reconnaissance 
Force  and  a  Troop  Carrier  Command. 

It  was  only  logical  to  establish  the 
troop  carriers  as  a  separate  force  for,  in 
the  unique  Burma  war,  air  supply  of 
ground  troops  has  been  an  all-important 
factor  since  1942  when  General  Stilwell’s 
retreating  forces  were  maintained  by  RAF 
and  USAAF  planes  during  their  march 
from  Burma.  The  command,  as  set  up, 
comprises  equal  numbers  of  RAF  and 
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USAAF  and  RAF  troop  carrier  squadrons 
in  India. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skillful 
pilots  in  the  theatre,  General  Old  leads 
many  flights  personally.  He  once  headed 
a  squadron  of  Allied  troop  carriers  into 
the  Arakan  on  a  stormy  day  when  several 
other  flight  leaders  had  turned  back.  That 
flight,  on  which  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  taken  to  an  isolated  British 
division,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
turning  point  in  the  Japanese  offensive  in 
the  Arakan.  British-Indian  troops,  sus¬ 
tained  by  air  supply,  fought  their  way  out 
of  an  encirclement  which  threatened  them 
with  disaster ;  the  Jap  offensive  was 
turned  into  a  Jap  defeat. 

In  January  of  this  year,  General  Old’s 
Troop  Carrier  Command  began  its  career 
by  dropping  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies 
to  Lieut.  Gen.  William  J.  Slim's  14th 
Army.  The  effort  was  stepped  up  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  the  battle  for  the  Ngakyedauk 
Pass  reached  its  climax.  The  7th  Indian 
Division  was  encircled,  and  supplies  could 
not  reach  them  by  road. 


General  Slim,  Air  Marshall  Sir  John 
Baldwin,  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Force,  Eastern  Air  Command,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Old  conferred  with  members  of 
General  Stratemeyer’s  staff.  Together,  they 
found  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Air 
Marshal  Baldwin’s  Spitfires  and  Hurri¬ 
canes  were  to  provide  top  cover  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Old’s  C-46s  and  C-47s  which  would 


Mules  such  as  this  stubborn  fellow  being  coaxed  aboard  a  transport  plane  are  but  one  of  many 
thousands  of  supply  items  flown  by  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  to  front  line  forces  in  Burma.  The 
mountain  range  between  India  and  Burma  makes  normal  methods  of  communication  impractical. 


attend  to  the  supply  job.  A  few  hours 
after  the  message  giving  the  details  of  the 
encirclement  had  been  flashed  to  General 
Slim's  headquarters,  the  transports  were 
on  their  way  with  fighter  escort. 

By  day  and  by  night  they  flew  every 
conceivable  commodity,  from  guns  to 
newspapers,  to  the  troops.  The  7th  Indian 
Division  and  the  Japs  were  locked  in  a 
complicated  series  of  maneuvers  -which 
resembled  a  game  of  chess.  Each  time  the 
Japanese  expected  to  checkmate  the  Allies, 
the  Troop  Carrier  Command  converted  a 
pawn  into  a  queen  and  made  the  Japs 
run  for  cover.  During  this  hectic  period, 
many  troop  carrier  pilots  flew  as  many  as 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  As  a  result  troop 
carrier’s  February  tonnage  far  exceeds  the 
January  figure. 

But  behind  the  scene,  in  Lord  Mount- 
batten’s  and  General  Stratemeyer’s  head¬ 
quarters,  an  even  greater  job  w-as  being 
planned  for  Troop  Carrier  Command — 
the  airborne  invasion  of  Burma.  It  was 
the  job  of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  to 
fly  in  the  majority  of  British  ground 
troops  to  airfields  constructed  behind 
enemy  lines,  after  Col.  Philip  G.  Cochran's 
Air  Commandos  had  flown  in  the  air¬ 
borne  engineers  and  built  landing  strips 
capable  of  accommodating  the  C-47s. 
Some  indication  of  the  rising  offensive 
against  the  Japanese  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that,  in  March,  the  supply  ton¬ 
nage  and  the  sorties  flown  by  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  were  fifty  percent  greater 
than  in  February. 

From  the  figures  available  to  date,  it 
appears  that  April  will  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  month — both  from  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  of  sorties  and  of  tonnage 
dropped — in  troop  carrier’s  brief  history 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  its  operations  over  Burma,  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command  has  demonstrated 
a  new  concept  of  warfare.  In  the  past,  it 
has  been  considered  a  military  axiom  that 
the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  communication 
of  a  force  dooms  it  to  destruction.  En¬ 
circlement  is  fatal.  The  Troop  Carrier 
Command  has  proved  repeatedly  not  only 
that  it  is  practical  to  supply  an  encircled 
force  so  it  can  function  effectively  against 
the  enemy,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  process  indefinitely.  To  quote  a 
member  of  General  Old’s  staff,  "Troop 
Carrier  Command’s  operations  over  Burma 
have  proved  conclusively  that  with  air 
superiority  there  is  no  such  thing  as  en¬ 
circlement.” 

In  other  theatres,  troop  carrier  units 
have  transported  and  supplied  ground 
troops  for  short  emergency  periods,  such 
as  the  troop  carrier  operations  during  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.  Following  the  initial 
invasion  or  attack  and  the  establishment 
of  normal  transport  facilities  by  boat, 
train  and  truck,  the  units  have  reverted  to 
their  routine  transport  operations. 

The  India-Burma  border,  however,  is 
a  geographical  freak.  The  walls  of  moun- 
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tains  which  run  north  and  south  between 
the  two  countries  make  normal  methods 
of  communication  impractical  and,  as  a 
result,  any  and  all  warfare  in  that  area 
becomes,  from  the  aspect  of  the  Troop 
Carrier  Command,  a  continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  For  months,  USAAF  troop  carrier 
squadrons  supplied  General  Stilwell’s 
troops  along  the  Ledo  road.  More  lately, 
Troop  Carrier  Command  squadrons  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chinese  troops  under  General 
Stilwell  in  north  Burma  as  they  advance 
down  the  Mogaung  Valley.  There,  as  else¬ 
where  along  this  1,200-mile  front,  they 
evacuate  the  wounded  and  sick  from  for¬ 
ward  airfields,  supply  the  advancing 
troops  with  everything  they  need,  includ¬ 
ing  mules  and  bullocks,  and  frequently 
drop  a  few  bombs  on  Jap  troop  concen¬ 
trations  for  good  measure  on  their  return 
flight  to  their  permanent  bases. 

Troop  carrier  units  also  are  currently 
providing  a  continuous  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  special  forces  in  north  central 
Burma,  and  to  the  Imphal,  Arakan  and 
Kaladan  sectors.  Each  of  these  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  front,  and  each  represents  a  continu¬ 
ous  commitment  for  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand. 

Many  of  the  operations  are  performed 
at  night,  when  pinpoint  navigation  and 
split-second  coordination  with  ground 
troops  in  receiving  and  transmitting  sig¬ 
nals  is  essential.  Supplies  are  dropped 
not  to  the  rear  of  the  troops,  but  directly 
at  the  front  line  within  easy  range  of 
enemy  small  arms  fire.  As  a  result,  many 
aircraft  return  to  their  bases  in  damaged 
condition — one  came  back  recently  with 
more  than  1,000  bullet  holes  in  its  wings 
and  fuselage — but  actual  aircraft  losses 
have  not  been  substantial. 

When  commitments  from  the  various 
fronts  exceed  the  number  of  aircraft  that 
Troop  Carrier  Command  has  available, 


After  treatment  at  an  advanced  base,  wounded 
and  sick  personnel  are  seen  being  transported 
in  a  C-46  to  a  rear  hospital.  Evacuation  ot 
non-effectives  is  among  the  TCC's  many  tasks. 

additional  planes  and  crews  are  borrowed 
from  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

Just  as  the  aircrews  operating  in  Troop 
Carrier  Command  are  both  American  and 
British,  so  too  are  the  brains  which  direct 
this  tremendous  operation.  Topping  Gen¬ 
eral  Old’s  staff  as  deputy  air  commander 
is  Group  Capt.  F.  K.  Donaldson.  Lieut. 
Col.  Willard  West  and  Maj.  Frank  E. 
Sears  also  are  on  his  staff.  The  former  has 
a  high  reputation  for  his  ability  to  organ¬ 
ize  new  units,  while  the  latter  commanded 
the  first  American  troop  carrier  squadron 
on  the  Burma  front,  which  was  cited  for 
its  operational  record  under  his  command. 
Wing  Comdr.  E.  B.  Fielden,  who  flew 
with  the  RAF  in  World  War  I  and  has 
10,000  hours  to  his  credit,  also  is  in  the 
operational  side  of  General  Old’s  staff. 
Fie  directed  RAF  troop  carrier  squadrons 
of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  in  the 
recent  airborne  invasion  of  Burma. 

Anglo-American  cooperation  in  Troop 
Carrier  Command  is  paying  off  with 
powerful,  deadly  efficiency.  It  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  the  savior  of  both  well  and 
wounded  on  this  battlefront  of  mountain, 
swamp,  jungle  and  river.  ■& 


Engineers  flown  in  by  Col.  Philip  S.  Cochran's  Air  Commandos  are  seen  constructing  a  landing 
strip  behind  Japanese  lines  in  Burma  for  planes  of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command.  The  completed 
airfield  was  capable  of  accommodating  C-47s  and  gliders  bearing  invading  troops  and  equipment. 
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The  air  force  is  the  spearhead  of  the 
Allied  attack  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Its  function  is  to  clear  the  air,  wreck  the 
enemy’s  land  installations,  destroy  his 
supply  system  and  give  close  support  to 
troops  advancing  on  the  ground. 

Clearing  the  air  means  more  than  air 
superiority;  it  means  air  control — air  con¬ 
trol  so  supreme  that  the  birds  have  to 
wear  our  air  force  insignia.  Wrecking  the 
enemy’s  ground  installations  does  not 
mean  just  softening  them  up.  It  means 
taking  out  everything  he  has — airdromes, 
guns,  bunkers,  troops.  Destroying  his 
supply  system  means  cutting  him  off  the 
vine  so  completely  and  firmly  that  he  not 
only  cannot  undertake  offensive  action 
but,  due  to  his  inability  to  replenish  his 
means  to  wage  war,  he  cannot  even  main¬ 
tain  a  successful  defense. 

Before  we  got  air  control  we  had  to 
fight  for  it,  and  we  have  had  to  maintain 
it  by  shooting  out  of  the  air  or  burning 
up  on  the  airdromes  every  Nip  plane 
attempting  to  question  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  in  July, 
1942,  we  felt  we  would  be  lucky  if  we 
didn’t  have  to  fight  the  Nip  in  Australia. 
When  I  went  up  to  Port  Moresby  for  the 
first  time,  the  plane  stopped  rolling  just 
long  enough  for  me  to  get  out.  It  took 
off  before  the  enemy  could  catch  it  on  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  that  the  Nip  came 
over  and  strafed  the  airfield.  I  may  have 
had  a  lot  of  plans  and  ideas  but  this 
attack  crystalized  one  of  them — the  deter¬ 
mination  to  clear  the  enemy  off  our  lawn 
so  that  we  could  go  across  the  street  and 
play  in  his  yard. 

We  did  not  have  the  strength  to  do  it 
then.  We  were  like  a  smaller  and  lighter 


By  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 


man  in  the  ring  with  a  bigger,  heavier 
opponent.  There  is  only  one  thing  you 
can  do  in  a  situation  like  that.  You  box. 
We  boxed  with  energy.  We  had  to  duck 
the  haymakers  the  Nip  was  throwing  at 
us  and  at  the  same  time  keep  jabbing, 
looking  for  openings.  It  was  difficult  and 
heartbreaking  work.  In  those  days  the 
RAAF  (Royal  Australian  Air  Force)  was 
practically  the  backbone  of  our  forces. 
The  Australian  airmen  fought  valiantly 
because  they  knew  the  next  backward  step 
would  bring  the  fighting  to  their  homes. 
The  Americans  fought  bravely  because 
they  knew  the  step  after  that  would  bring 
the  enemy  nearer  the  United  States. 


From  the  mainland  of  Australia  we 
conducted  raids  on  Lae  and  Salamaua, 
using  the  airfields  on  the  small  part  of 
New  Guinea  which  was  still  ours  as 
hopping-off  places.  We  had  to  be  careful 
and  cautious  when  we  staged  our  planes,  ; 
however.  Else  the  Nips  would  catch  us 
on  the  ground  and  destroy  our  aircraft.  1 
With  all  our  strength,  we  set  about  neu-  j 
tralizing  Jap  strongholds  one  at  a  time. 

The  first  'place  to  be  taken  out  was  ; 
Buna.  During  August,  1942,  the  Nip  : 
had  fixed  up  a  field  there  and  it  was  a  ! 
real  thorn  in  our  sides.  Only  100  air 
miles  from  Port  Moresby,  his  planes 
would  come  over  the  13,000-foot  Owen  ! 
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Stanley  range  and  nose  over  on 
top  of  us  before  our  inadequate 
warning  system  could  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  our  fighters  up. 
At  this  time  the  Japs  were 
within  thirty  miles  of  Moresby 
itself. 

The  5th  Air  Force  went  to 
work.  Our  fighters  began  to 
patrol  over  Buna.  If  the  Nip 
came  up  we  shot  him  down.  If 
he  did  not  come  up,  we  strafed 
him  on  the  ground.  In  between 
times,  heavies,  mediums  and 
light  bombers  dug  holes  in  his 
runways,  battered  down  his 
revetments,  burned  up  his  stores 
and  strafed  his  personnel.  The 
Jap  kept  filling  up  the  bomb 
craters  and  we  kept  making 
new  ones.  He  replaced  his 
airplanes  and  we  promptly  shot 


them  out  of  the  air,  or  burned 
them  on  the  ground.  Before 
long,  he  tired  of  the  game  and 
didn’t  bother  to  fill  in  the  holes 
on  the  runway.  It  had  cost  him 
around  75  planes  and  he  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  too  expensive. 

Employing  the  same  proce¬ 
dure.  we  then  started  working 
on  his  fields  at  Salamaua  and 
Lae  and  by  November  the  Nip 
was  out  of  our  front  yard.  We 
could  now  cross  the  street  and 
play  in  his.  Meanwhile,  the 
Australians  had  pushed  his 
ground  forces  back  across  the 
mountains  and  with  complete 
air  control  we  ferried  a  division 
of  Americans  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  for  the  next  two 
months,  until  Papua  was  re¬ 
gained,  supplied  them  and  the 
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Australians  by  air.  Troops,  food,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  artillery,  jeeps,  in  fact,  everything 
that  would  go  into  the  door  of  a  C-47 
went  over  the  "hump”  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  came  back. 

In  the  meantime,  Rabaul  beckoned. 
Here  was  the  big  supply  base  for  all  Jap 
forces  in  the  Bismarck,  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea  itself.  With  150,000  tons 
of  shipping  constantly  in  the  harbor  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  planes  on  the  main 
airdromes  just  outside  of  town,  we  had 
plenty  of  work  on  our  hands.  From  Ra¬ 
baul,  too,  came  the  convoys;  eight  in  all, 
that  tried  to  relieve  the  Nip  forces  in  the 
Buna  area.  From  August  1,  1942,  to 
January  2,  1943,  when  Buna  fell,  we  had 
not  only  defeated  every  attempt  to  bring 
convoys  from  Rabaul  to  that  area  but  had 

This  surprise  low-level  smash  at  Rabaul  caught 
Simpson  Harbor  full  of  Jap  shipping.  The 
10,000-ton  Nachi  class  cruiser  in  the  foreground 
later  was  badly  damaged;  beyond  the  cruiser, 
at  its  port  side,  is  a  10,380-ton  transport, 
Hakusan  Maru,  which  has  been  hit  amidships 
and  burns  fiercely.  In  the  background  are  a 
5,160-ton  sub  tender,  two  3,800-ton  motor 
vessels,  and  two  transports  totaling  10,702  tons. 
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IN  THE  SOUTlfEST  PACIFIC 


☆  Control  of  the  Air 

&  Constantly  Changing 
Tactics 


The  air  force  is  the  spearhead  of  the 
Allied  attack  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Its  function  is  to  clear  the  air,  wreck  the 
enemy's  land  installations,  destroy  his 
supply  system  and  give  close  support  to 
troops  advancing  on  the  ground. 

Clearing  the  air  means  more  than  air 
superiority;  it  means  air  control — air  con¬ 
trol  so  supreme  that  the  birds  have  to 
wear  our  air  force  insignia.  Wrecking  the 
enemy’s  ground  installations  does  not 
mean  just  softening  them  up.  It  means 
taking  out  everything  he  has — airdromes, 
guns,  bunkers,  troops.  Destroying  his 
supply  system  means  cutting  him  off  the 
vine  so  completely  and  firmly  that  he  not 
only  cannot  undertake  offensive  action 
but,  due  to  his  inability  to  replenish  his 
means  to  wage  war,  he  cannot  even  main¬ 
tain  a  successful  defense. 

Before  we  got  air  control  we  had  to 
fight  for  it,  and  we  have  had  to  maintain 
it  by  shooting  out  of  the  air  or  burning 
up  on  the  airdromes  every  Nip  plane 
attempting  to  question  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  in  July, 
1942,  we  felt  we  would  be  lucky  if  we 
didn't  have  to  fight  the  Nip  in  Australia. 
When  I  went  up  to  Port  Moresby  for  the 
first  time,  the  plane  stopped  rolling  just 
long  enough  for  me  to  get  out.  It  took 
off  before  the  enemy  could  catch  it  on  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  that  the  Nip  came 
over  and  strafed  the  airfield.  I  may  have 
had  a  lot  of  plans  and  ideas  but  this 
attack  crystalized  one  of  them — the  deter¬ 
mination  to  clear  the  enemy  off  our  lawn 
so  that  we  could  go  across  the  street  and 
play  in  his  yard. 

We  did  not  have  the  strength  to  do  it 
then.  We  were  like  a  smaller  and  lighter 
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man  in  the  ring  with  a  bigger,  heavier 
opponent.  There  is  only  one  thing  you 
can  do  in  a  situation  like  that.  You  box. 
We  boxed  with  energy.  We  had  to  duck 
the  haymakers  the  Nip  was  throwing  at 
us  and  at  the  same  time  keep  jabbing, 
looking  for  openings.  It  was  difficult  and 
heartbreaking  work.  In  those  days  the 
RAAF  (Royal  Australian  Air  Force)  was 
practically  the  backbone  of  our  forces. 
The  Australian  airmen  fought  valiantly 
because  they  knew  the  next  backward  step 
would  bring  the  fighting  to  their  homes. 
The  Americans  fought  bravely  because 
they  knew  the  step  after  that  would  bring 
the  enemy  nearer  the  United  States. 


From  the  mainland  of  Australia  we 
conducted  raids  on  Lae  and  Salamaua, 
using  the  airfields  on  the  small  part  of 
New  Guinea  which  was  still  ours  as 
hopping-off  places.  We  had  to  be  careful 
and  cautious  when  we  staged  our  planes, 
however.  Else  the  Nips  would  catch  us 
on  the  ground  and  destroy  our  aircraft. 
With  all  our  strength,  we  set  about  neu¬ 
tralizing  Jap  strongholds  one  at  a  time. 

The  first  'place  to  be  taken  out  was 
Buna.  During  August,  1942,  the  Nip 
had  fixed  up  a  field  there  and  it  was  a 
real  thorn  in  our  sides.  Only  100  air 
miles  from  Port  Moresby,  his  planes 
would  come  over  the  13,000-foot  Owen 


Stanley  range  and  nose  over  on 
top  of  us  before  our  inadequate 
warning  system  could  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  our  fighters  up. 
At  this  time  the  Japs  were 
within  thirty  miles  of  Moresby 
itself. 

The  5th  Air  Force  went  to 
work.  Our  fighters  began  to 
patrol  over  Buna.  If  the  Nip 
came  up  we  shot  him  down.  If 
he  did  not  come  up,  we  strafed 
him  on  the  ground.  In  between 
times,  heavies,  mediums  and 
light  bombers  dug  holes  in  his 
runways,  battered  down  his 
revetments,  burned  up  his  stores 
and  strafed  his  personnel.  The 
Jap  kept  filling  up  the  bomb 
craters  and  we  kept  making 
new  ones.  He  replaced  his 
airplanes  and  we  promptly  shot 


them  on  the  ground.  Before 
long,  he  tired  of  the  game  and 
didn't  bother  to  fill  in  the  holes 
on  the  runway.  It  had  cost  him 
around  75  planes  and  he  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  too  expensive. 

Employing  the  same  proce¬ 
dure.  we  then  started  working 
on  his  fields  at  Salamaua  and 
Lae  and  by  November  the  Nip 
was  out  of  our  front  yard.  We 
could  now  cross  the  street  and 
play  in  his.  Meanwhile,  the 
Australians  had  pushed  his 
ground  forces  back  across  the 
mountains  and  with  complete 
air  control  we  ferried  a  division 
of  Americans  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  for  the  next  two 
months,  until  Papua  was  re¬ 
gained,  supplied  them  and  the 
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This  surprise  low-level  smash  at  Rabaul  caught 
Simpson  Harbor  full  of  Jap  shipping.  The 
10,000-ton  Nachi  class  cruiser  in  the  foreground 
later  was  badly  damaged;  beyond  the  cruiser, 
at  its  port  side,  is  a  10,380-ton  transport, 
Hakusan  Maru,  which  has  been  hit  amidships 
and  burns  fiercely.  In  the  background  are  a 
5,160-ton  sub  tender,  two  3,800-ton  motor 
vessels,  and  two  transports  totaling  10,702  tons. 


Australians  by  air.  Troops,  food,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  artillery,  jeeps,  in  fact,  everything 
that  would  go  into  the  door  of  a  C-47 
went  over  the  "hump"  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  came  back. 


In  the  meantime,  Rabaul  beckoned. 
Here  was  the  big  supply  base  for  all  Jap 
forces  in  the  Bismarck,  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea  itself.  With  150,000  tons 
of  shipping  constantly  in  the  harbor  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  planes  on  the  main 
airdromes  just  outside  of  town,  we  had 
plenty  of  work  on  our  hands.  From  Ra¬ 
baul,  too,  came  the  convoys:  eight  in  all, 
that  tried  to  relieve  the  Nip  forces  in  the 
Buna  area.  From  August  1,  1942,  to 
January  2,  1943,  when  Buna  fell,  we  had 
not  only  defeated  every  attempt  to  bring 
convoys  from  Rabaul  to  that  area  but  had 
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When  Allied  forces  landed  in  the  Hollandia  area  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea  on 
April  22,  General  Kenney's  air  forces  already  had  smashed  Jap  airstrips  and  other 
defense  facilities  in  the  vicinity  with  repeated  bombing  attacks  which  began  late  in 
March.  More  than  300  enemy  aircraft  had  been  destroyed  on  the  ground  during 
both  low  and  medium  level  assaults,  with  negligible  losses  on  our  part.  In  addition 
to  softening  up  Hollandia  for  invasion,  these  air  attacks  had  prevented  Jap  planes 
concentrated  in  the  area  from  intercepting  our  occupation  of  the  Admiralty  Islands. 
The  Japs  held  their  aircraft  at  Hollandia  and  then  lost  them  on  the  ground.  In  the 
foreground  of  this  photograph,  taken  from  a  bomber  during  one  of  the  attacks, 
Jap  planes  wrecked  by  a  previous  bombing  can  be  seen.  In  the  background,  burst¬ 
ing  bombs  are  destroying  many  of  the  enemy's  remaining  serviceable  aircraft. 
More  than  fifteen  demolished  Jap  planes  of  late  types  are  shown  on  this  small  strip. 


probably  sunk  or  damaged  a  total  of 
300,000  tons  of  shipping  trying  to  run 
our  air  blockade  or  in  Rabaul  Harbor  it¬ 
self.  During  the  same  period  we  had  de¬ 
stroyed  1,888  Jap  aircraft.  Meanwhile, 
we  had  to  conserve  every  bit  of  striking 
force  we  could  muster. 

Production  at  home  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  aircraft  could  be  spared 
for  this  theatre.  We  rebuilt  airplanes  so 
badly  shot  up  they  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  only  fit  for  salvage.  We  can¬ 
nibalized  the  ones  we  couldn’t  rebuild 
and  used  the  pieces  to  make  one  or  two 
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airplanes  that  could  be  made  to  fly.  And 
we  protected  those  we  had  in  every  way 
we  knew  how.  We  built  a  great  air  for¬ 
tress  in  Port  Moresby,  where  every  air¬ 
plane  was  closely  protected  by  earthen 
revetments,  wide-spaced  dispersal  areas 
and  plenty  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
searchlights.  We  installed  warning  ser¬ 
vices,  established  observation  posts  up  in 
the  hills  and  maintained  our  fighters  con¬ 
stantly  on  alert.  As  soon  as  we  owned 
the  ground  on  the  north  coast  of  Papua, 
we  worked  like  beavers  to  build  the  same 
kind  of  fortress  in  the  Buna  area — a 


fortress  designed  to  give  us  more  elbow  I 
room  and  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy 
visitors  who  tried  to  destroy  our  planes.  . 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  wrest  j 
air  control  from  the  Jap,  the  Buna  cam¬ 
paign  taught  us  some  other  valuable  les-  J 
sons.  While  our  bombing  of  Jap  shipping 
was  getting  results,  our  losses  were  run-  j 
ning  too  high  to  suit  us,  and  we  were  it 
getting  too  low  a  percentage  of  hits.  We  j 
tried  night  bombing  for  awhile  to  cut  j 
our  losses  and  got  some  surprising  re-  | 
suits.  Bombing  at  lower  altitudes  than  f 
during  daylight,  using  flares  and  without 
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the  usual  Jap  fighter  interference  with 
the  bombardier’s  work,  our  percentage  of 
hits  went  up. 

This  latter  point  was  driven  home  to 
me  one  day  when  I  met  a  squadron  of 
Fortresses  just  back  from  bombing  a  con¬ 
voy  heavily  protected  by  a  Jap  fighter 
escort.  The  planes  landed,  some  without 
brakes,  some  without  flaps;  nearly  all  of 
them  badly  shot  up.  A  sergeant-bombar¬ 
dier  crawled  out  of  his  compartment 
which  had  a  dozen  bullet  holes  through 
the  plexiglas  nose. 

"How  did  it  go,  sergeant?”  I  asked. 
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"General,”  he  said,  "I’ve  got  to  get 
some  new  kind  of  vitamins.  Some  new 
kind  that’ll  make  me  tough.” 

He  looked  plenty  tough  to  me  and  I 
told  him  so.  He  only  shook  his  head 
and  went  on  grimly. 

"No,  General,  I  need  something  to 
make  me  tough  so  that  I  can  keep  my 
mind  on  my  work.  When  those  bullets 
start  coming  through  the  nose  and  buzz 
past  my  ears  while  I’m  bombing,  it  takes 
my  mind  off  my  job.  Today,  I  dropped 
my  bombs  100  feet  too  short.  That’s  bad. 
You  ought  to  give  us  some  new  vita¬ 


mins  or  something  to  make  us  tougher.” 

It  was  then  that  I  noticed  what  had 
been  distracting  the  vitamin-hungry  ser¬ 
geant  and  had  made  him  drop  his  bombs 
short.  His  foot  was  bandaged  where  it 
had  stopped  a  Jap  machine  gun  bullet. 

However,  the  hazards  of  night  flying 
among  the  tropical  storms  between 
Moresby  and  Rabaul,  and  the  enemy  anti¬ 
aircraft  were  still  costing  us  too  much. 
We  went  to  fighter  cover  for  all  day 
bombardment  missions  and  the  crews 
started  reading  continued  stories  again. 

The  question  of  accuracy  still  remained 


probably  sunk  or  damaged  a  total  of 
300,000  tons  of  shipping  trying  to  run 
our  air  blockade  or  in  Rabaul  Harbor  it¬ 
self.  During  the  same  period  we  had  de¬ 
stroyed  1,888  Jap  aircraft.  Meanwhile, 
we  had  to  conserve  every  bit  of  striking 
force  we  could  muster. 

Production  at  home  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  aircraft  could  be  spared 
for  this  theatre.  We  rebuilt  airplanes  so 
badly  shot  up  they  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  only  fit  for  salvage.  We  can¬ 
nibalized  the  ones  we  couldn't  rebuild 
and  used  the  pieces  to  make  one  or  two 


airplanes  that  could  be  made  to  fly.  And 
we  protected  those  we  had  in  every  way 
we  knew  how.  We  built  a  great  air  for¬ 
tress  in  Port  Moresby,  where  every  air¬ 
plane  was  closely  protected  by  earthen 
revetments,  wide-spaced  dispersal  areas 
and  plenty  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
searchlights.  We  installed  warning  ser¬ 
vices,  established  observation  posts  up  in 
the  hills  and  maintained  our  fighters  con¬ 
stantly  on  alert.  As  soon  as  we  owned 
the  ground  on  the  north  coast  of  Papua, 
we  worked  like  beavers  to  build  the  same 
kind  of  fortress  in  the  Buna  area — a 


fortress  designed  to  give  us  more  elbow 
room  and  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy 
visitors  who  tried  to  destroy  our  planes. 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  wrest 
air  control  from  the  Jap,  the  Buna  cam¬ 
paign  taught  us  some  other  valuable  les¬ 
sons.  While  our  bombing  of  Jap  shipping 
was  getting  results,  our  losses  were  run¬ 
ning  too  high  to  suit  us,  and  we  were 
getting  too  low  a  percentage  of  hits.  ™e 
tried  night  bombing  for  awhile  to  cut 
our  losses  and  got  some  surprising  tc' 
suits.  Bombing  at  lower  altitudes  than 
during  daylight,  using  flares  and  without 
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the  usual  Jap  fighter  interference  with 
the  bombardier’s  work,  our  percentage  of 
hits  went  up. 

This  latter  point  was  driven  home  to 
me  one  day  when  I  met  a  squadron  of 
Fortresses  just  back  from  bombing  a  con¬ 
voy  heavily  protected  by  a  Jap  fighter 
escort.  The  planes  landed,  some  without 
wakes,  some  without  flaps;  nearly  all  of 
them  badly  shot  up.  A  sergeant-bombar- 
oier  crawled  out  of  his  compartment 
which  had  a  dozen  bullet  holes  through 
the  plexiglas  nose. 

How  did  it  go,  sergeant?”  I  asked, 
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"General,”  he  said,  ''I’ve  got  to  get 
some  new  kind  of  vitamins.  Some  new 
kind  that’ll  make  me  tough.” 

He  looked  plenty  tough  to  me  and  I 
told  him  so.  He  only  shook  his  head 
and  went  on  grimly. 

"No,  General,  I  need  something  to 
make  me  tough  so  that  I  can  keep  my 
mind  on  my  work.  When  those  bullets 
start  coming  through  the  nose  and  buzz 
past  my  ears  while  I’m  bombing,  it  takes 
my  mind  off  my  job.  Today,  I  dropped 
my  bombs  100  feet  too  short.  That’s  bad. 
You  ought  to  give  us  some  new  vita¬ 


mins  or  something  to  make  us  tougher.” 

It  was  then  that  I  noticed  what  had 
been  distracting  the  vitamin-hungry  ser¬ 
geant  and  had  made  him  drop  his  bombs 
short.  His  foot  was  bandaged  where  it 
had  stopped  a  Jap  machine  gun  bullet. 

However,  the  hazards  of  night  flying 
among  the  tropical  storms  between 
Moresby  and  Rabaul,  and  the  enemy  anti¬ 
aircraft  were  still  costing  us  too  much. 
We  went  to  fighter  cover  for  all  day 
bombardment  missions  and  the  crews 
started  reading  continued  stories  again. 

The  question  of  accuracy  still  remained 
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had  its  first  action.  Twelve  B-25  "Straf- 
ers,”  as  we  called  them,  sank  ten  Jap 
vessels  in  twenty  minutes,  scoring  better 
than  fifty  percent  direct  hits.  The  greatest 
commerce  destroyer  of  the  war  was  born. 

We  hurriedly  remodeled  every  B-25  we 
could  get  our  hands  on  and  made  the 
phrase  "air  blockade”  really  mean  some¬ 
thing. 

The  eight  forward-firing  caliber  ,50s 
generally  aided  by  the  two  in  the  top 
turret  have  proven  good  enough  to  beat 
down  the  defensive  deck  fire  of  anything 
we  have  encountered  to  date,  from  lug¬ 
gers  to  light  cruisers.  If  we  ever  have  to 
take  on  heavy  cruisers  or  battlewagons, 
we  will  go  back  to  high  altitude  level 
bombing  but  for  everything  else  we  feel 
that  we  have  the  cure. 

The  B-25  is  not  the  only  plane  that 
has  been  modified  here.  Here  every  type 
airplane  we  get  goes  through  some  phase 


Both  harbor  and  airfield  at  Rabaul  were  tar¬ 
gets  of  the  November  2  attack.  Scurrying  like 
minnows  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  avoid  5th 
Air  Force  bombs,  only  ten  of  the  forty  Jap 
ships  (above)  escaped  damage.  The  airstrip 
(right)  is  under  a  blanket  of  phosphorus  bombs; 
five  Jap  planes  can  be  seen  on  the  ground. 

to  be  solved.  Skip  bombing,  as  we  call 
it,  gave  us  the  answer.  There  was  nothing 
new  about  the  idea.  Both  the  British  and 
the  Germans  had  done  what  they  called 
mast-height  bombing  and  Eglin  Field  had 
done  some  work  along  that  line. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Maj. 
Bill  Benn,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  5th  Air  Force,  skip  bombing 
was  developed  to  a  fine  art.  For  weeks, 
Benn  practiced  bombing  methods  on  a 
half-submerged  wreck  outside  Port 
Moresby.  He  experimented  with  all  types 
of  approaches,  sizes  of  bombs  and  fuzes. 
There  was  no  denying  that  the  method 
was  the  one  we  wanted.  Nor  was  there 
any  trouble  over  the  size  of  bombs.  We 
could  use  any  size.  The  timing  of  the 
fuze  had  us  going  for  a  short  while. 
We  improvised  by  taking  an  Australian 
fuze  and  cutting  its  delay  just  about  in 
half.  That  worked  for  the  time  being, 
until  the  Australian  manufacturers  could 
turn  out  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

Bill  Benn  taught  himself  and  then 
trained  his  whole  squadron  of  B-17s. 
Finally  one  night  in  October,  he  led  six 
planes  down  into  Rabaul  harbor.  From 
200  feet  altitude  he  sent  six  Jap  vessels 
to  the  bottom  and  brought  his  six  'planes 
back  home.  Skip  bombing  became  the 
standard,  sure  way  of  destroying  shipping, 
not  only  in  Bill’s  bombardment  squadron 
but  throughout  the  5th  Air  Force. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wrong.  We 


did  not  have  enough  forward  firepower 
to  take  out  the  deck  defensive  fire  that 
every  Jap  boat  seemed  to  have.  The  B-17s 
didn’t  have  it  and  it  looked  like  too  much 
of  a  job  to  remodel  the  Fortress.  The 
A-20  had  four  forward-firing  caliber 
AOs,  but  it  didn't  have  much  range  and 
couldn't  carry  big  bombs.  The  B-26  was 
going  to  be  replaced  by  the  B-25  in  our 
theatre.  By  the  process  of  elimination  it 
looked  like  the  B-25.  We  took  out  the 
bombardier,  put  a  package  of  four  AOs 
in  the  nose,  two  more  packages  of  two 
guns  each  on  each  side  of  the  fuselage, 
threw  away  the  bottom  turret,  put  some 
more  gas  in  its  place,  balanced  the  plane 
with  a  little  lead  where  necessary,  and  as 
soon  as  enough  were  ready  to  equip  a 
light  bombardment  squadron,  we  started 
training. 

Six  weeks  later,  on  March  3,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  squadron,  led  by  Maj.  Ed  Larner, 


of  modification.  It  is  unavoidable.  When 
you  get  out  in  the  show,  unforeseen  j 
things  happen.  In  the  rapid  development  1 
of  air  power  it  is  impossible  for  Wright 
Field  or  the  manufacturers  to  make  air¬ 
craft  that  will  meet  every  purpose.  For  j 
example,  no  other  theatre  at  any  previous 
time  had  the  barge  as  a  target  for  a  plane. 

It  is  not  fair  to  ask  the  bombardier  to  ] 
keep  his  eyes  glued  to  the  bombsight 
when  the  enemy  is  throwing  shells  at 
him.  He  needs  his  "vitamins”  and  he 
and  the  other  flyers  get  them  through  j! 
modifications  in  all  our  planes. 

The  B-24  provided  a  similar  problem 
but  for  another  reason.  The  first  ones  we 
received  had  five  separate  .50  caliber 
guns  mounted  in  the  nose.  There  was 
not  enough  room  for  both  the  bombardier 
and  gunner  during  the  bomb  run.  We 
made  a  modification  which  was  not  origi¬ 
nal  with  us.  The  Hawaiian  air  depot  of 
the  7th  Air  (Confirmed  on  Page  59) 
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The  already  low  incidence  of  mental  'crack-ups'  among  our  flyers 
in  the  ETO  decreases  as  the  fury  of  sky  battles  rises.  Here's  why. 


There  are  two  notable  things  about  fly¬ 
ing  fatigue  or  combat  exhaustion  or 
nervous  disorders  of  any  kind  among 
American  air  crews  based  in  Britain. 

One  is  that  such  cases  are  so  remark¬ 
ably  rare.  The  men  who  fly  the  heavy 
bombers  to  Berlin  and  the  fighter  pilots 
who  escort  them  meet  the  toughest  aerial 
opposition  in  the  world.  On  an  average 
mission  they  encounter  hazards  as  weird 
and  perilous  and  varied  as  human  beings 
have  ever  had  to  face.  Yet  the  incidence 
of  anxiety  neurosis  is  lower  than  in  any 
i  recorded  combat  unit  of  World  War  I, 
and — so  far  as  is  known — has  yet  to  be 
matched  in  World  War  II. 

The  other  significant  fact  is  that  as  the 
fury  of  the  sky  battles  increases  and  the 
tempo  of  the  air  war  rises,  the  percentage 
of  men  seriously  affected  is  going  dowm. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  flight  surgeons 
.  have  learned  how  to  prevent  advanced 
cases  of  flying  fatigue.  But  the  main  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  combat  men  themselves 
:  understand  it,  and,  when  they  understand 
it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  huge  menacing  threat 
i  and  becomes  a  reasonable  finite  problem 
I  which  can  be  analyzed  and  solved. 

The  fact  that  only  three  psychiatrists 
I  are  currently  assigned  to  an  aerial  armada 
that  matches  the  RAF  in  size  proves  that 
the  American  airman  does  not  crack 
easily,  even  under  the  worst  conditions. 

!  In  a  year  and  a  half  of  furious  fighting 
there  has  been  just  one  case  of  a  flyer 
developing  a  true  psychosis. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  fly¬ 
ing  personnel  of  the  8th  Air  Force  are 
lion-hearted  supermen.  They  are  not. 
Combat  frightens  them  and  they  admit  it. 
They  would  be  either  liars  or  fools  if 
they  did  not.  The  stress  of  operational 
flying  is  such  that  everybody  engaged  in  it 
suffers  from  fear  and  anxiety  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  But  the  realization  that  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety  is  inevitable 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  pull  its 
teeth.  Understanding  of  the  sort  of  tricks 
it  may  play  on  a  man  is  almost  always 
enough  to  render  those  tricks  much  less 
harmful — or  at  least  powerless  to  interfere 
with  the  flyer’s  job. 

J  In  any  form  of  active  warfare  the  con¬ 
flict  in  the  participant's  mind  between 
fear  and  the  driving  forces  which  make 
him  face  danger  is  obvious.  The  airman, 
however,  must  meet  a  set  of  hazards 
i  which  are  peculiar  to  his  profession. 

Many  of  them  have  never  been  en- 
I  countered  in  any  previous  war. 

In  their  efforts  to  understand  these 
highly  specialized  dangers  and  the  at- 
:  tendant  mental  stresses,  psychiatrists  and 
j  flight  surgeons  have  often  accompanied 
flyers  on  combat  missions.  At  least  one. 
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Capt.  David  G.  Wright  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  wounded  in  action  and  wears 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Men  like  these,  adding 
battle  experience  to  their  psychiatric 
training,  constantly  pass  their  conclusions 
along  to  the  combat  crews.  "You  can’t 
fight  fear  effectively,”  they  say,  "unless 
you  know  what  you’re  fighting  against.” 

Bomber  crews  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  nervous  reactions  than  fighter  pilots. 
Tire  added  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  nine  other  men,  the  lack,  in  some 
cases,  of  any  sense  of  individual  combat, 
the  comparative  inaction  during  the  long 
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tense  hours — all  these  things  are  partly 
responsible.  In  a  bomber  crew,  paradox¬ 
ically  enough,  air  combat  is  often  too 
abrupt,  the  action  is  too  instantaneous. 
An  air  gunner  on  a  Fortress  or  Liberator 
who  gets  in  one  useful  burst  at  an  enemy 
fighter  in  the  course  of  a  six-hour  mis¬ 
sion  may  have  anywhere  from  two  to  six 
seconds  in  which  to  expend  the  tension 
that  has  been  built  up  inside  him.  This 
is  not  enough.  From  a  psychiatric  point 
of  view,  fighter  pilots  who  engage  in 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  of  violent 
combat  are  luckier.  Bomber  pilots  and 
co-pilots  who  cannot  fight  back  at  all, 
who  have  to  sit  there  and  take  it,  are 
more  likely  to  develop  anxiety  symtoms 
than  the  men  who  can  press  a  trigger  and 
see  their  tracers  streaking  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  mental  hazards. 
Bomber  crews  suffer  from  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  see  the 
immediate  effects  of  their  efforts.  Fighter 
pilots  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
enemy  plane  disintegrate  under  the  fire 
of  their  guns — or  at  least  enjoy  the  sense 
of  excitement  and  participation  that  comes 
from  personal  combat.  For  the  bomber 
pilot,  in  a  sense,  there  is  no  victory  and 


no  defeat.  He  may  see  his  bombs  fall  in 
the  target  area,  but  even  so  he  can  only 
imagine  their  effect.  The  eagerness  with 
which  bomber  crews  haunt  the  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
pictures  which  will  stamp  their  mission  a 
success  proves  that  a  specialist  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  likes  to  feel  that  his  skill  and 
training  are  not  being  wasted. 

Bomber  crews  and  fighter  pilots  alike 
must  face  the  violent  contrasts  that  make 
up  the  life  of  an  air  fighter  based  in 
Britain.  One  evening  a  man  can  be  hav¬ 
ing  dinner  in  a  modern  hotel  with  most 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization ;  the  next 
morning  he  may  be  a  human  clay-pigeon 
five  miles  up  over  Germany.  The  transi¬ 
tion  is  unbelievably  abrupt.  There  is  no 
time  to  become  adjusted,  to  get  set  men¬ 
tally.  An  infantryman  in  the  front  line 
has  usually  arrived  there  gradually,  adap¬ 
ting  himself  slowly  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  When  he  goes  into  action  there 
has  been  a  preparatory  period  of  days  or 
even  weeks.  The  flyer  has  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  incongruity  of  these  pen¬ 
dulum  swings  between  war  and  peace 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  nerve  strain. 

Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  airmen 
arises  from  the  basic  love  they  have  for 
their  job.  To  most  of  them  flying  is  the 
noblest  of  all  occupations.  They  seldom 
verbalize  it,  but  the  beauty  and  balance 
and  perfection  of  mechanical  flight,  the 
sense  of  detachment  from  the  affairs  of 
earth,  the  close  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
other  flyers — these  things  are  the  most 
important  realities  in  their  lives.  Flying 
is  their  religion.  It  is  deeply  shocking  to 
them  to  see  this  ideal  profaned  by  com¬ 
bat,  to  experience  the  bloody  horror  that 
some  missions  can  become,  to  see  their 
comrades  killed  by  the  profession  which 
means  so  much  to  them.  For  many  flyers, 
the  constant  effort  to  reconcile  flying  with 
death  and  destruction  is  no  easy  task. 

Then  there  are  the  stresses  that  result 
directly  from  facing  great  physical  dan¬ 
ger.  Every  member  of  the  armed  services 
engaged  in  combat  faces  death  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  unpleasant  forms,  but  air  warfare, 
being  three-dimensional,  involves  a  greater 
number  of  separate  hazards  than  any 
other.  The  flyer  knows,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  that  on  any  given  mission 
he  may  have  to  ditch  in  the  Channel  or 
the  North  Sea,  he  may  be  forced  to  bail 
out  with  his  chute  on  fire,  he  may  be 
killed  by  point-blank  20  mm  cannon  fire 
from  an  attacking  fighter  or  wounded  by 
flak  fired  by  an  unseen  gunner  five  miles 
below.  He  faces  the  dangers  of  aerial 
collision,  of  failure  of  engines  on  take¬ 
off,  of  frostbite,  of  anoxia,  of  explosion 
in  mid-air.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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This  variety  of  possible  deaths  or  fates 
can  and  does  aifect  specific  people  in 
specific  ways.  Thus,  one  flyer  may  regard 
one  possibility  with  a  particular  dread ; 
another  flyer  may  Worry  about  an  entirely 
different  eventuality.  In  extreme  cases 
this  fear  may  become  identified  with  cer¬ 
tain  dangers,  revealing  itself  as  a  dread  of 
fire,  or  over-water  flights  or  even  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  aircraft  or  crew  position. 

Against  all  these  negative  forces  are 
ranged  certain  powerful  incentives  that 
produce  a  sort  of  dynamic  stability  in  the 
average  combat  flyer-stability  being  de¬ 
fined  as  a  continuously  reforming  equili¬ 
brium  between  conflicting  motives  and 
impulses. 

Most  important  is  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  flyer  himself  of  the  inter¬ 
play  between  anxiety  and  these  incentives. 
Once  he  realizes  what  is  happening  to 
him,  he  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  let  his 
fears  run  away  with  him. 

The  next  most  important  factor  is  prob¬ 
ably  individual  pride.  The  typical  airman 
is  a  handpicked  specimen  whose  life  has 
been  characterized  by  more  vigor,  persis¬ 
tence  and  self-respect  than  the  average 
person’s.  Such  an  individual  is  not  likely 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  can  fall  down 
on  a  job — or  to  enjoy  living  with  him¬ 
self  if  he  does. 

Besides  this  personal  pride  there  is 
crew  or  unit  loyalty.  The  ties  that  bind 
a  bomber  team  together  are  close;  there 
are  often  times  when  the  main  thing  that 
keeps  a  flyer  going  is  simply  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  let  the  unit  down. 

One  of  the  strongest  incentives,  of 
course,  is  a  very  real  love  of  flying.  To  a 
less  degree,  flyers  are  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  job  itself,  the  necessity 
for  winning  the  war.  But  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  patriotism  as  such  is  not  an  important 
factor.  Nor  is  hatred  of  the  enemy.  In 
fact,  except  rarely,  there  is  no  real  enmity 
toward  the  German  flyers  at  all — rather 
a  candid  respect  for  their  courage  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  their  flying  ability. 

When  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  nega¬ 
tive  forces  exceeds  the  positive  incentives 
by  any  substantial  margin,  the  flight  sur¬ 
geon  may  step  into  the  picture  with  some 
simple  and  common  sense  remedies. 

A  flyer  beginning  to  suffer  from  opera¬ 
tional  fatigue  may  come  to  the  flight  sur¬ 
geon  with  a  variety  of  complaints.  The 
physical  symptoms  are  fairly  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize:  heart  pounding,  dizziness  which 
may  be  the  result  of  changes  in  blood 
pressure,  sweating  and  breathing  fast, 
hands  and  feet  being  cold,  nausea  during 
or  before  a  mission,  a  feeling  of  fullness 
in  the  stomach.  The  psychic  symptoms  are 
less  obvious ;  the  flyer  himself  may  not  be 
entirely  aware  of  them.  They  may  include 
a  sense  of  unreality  which  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  everything,  depression,  an  inability 
to  concentrate,  which  worries  most  flyers 
considerably,  used  as  they  are  to  split- 
second  thinking  and  decisions.  Irrita- 
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bility  is  another  sign.  Anxiety,  fear,  and 
anger  usually  go  hand  in  hand,  and  when 
a  flyer  becomes  surly  and  morose,  resents 
authority,  lashes  out  at  everything  from 
the  alleged  stupidity  of  higher  echelons 
to  the  table  manners  of  his  best  friend, 
the  flight  surgeon  who  observes  him  is 
likely  to  decide  that  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  be  taken  off  combat  for  a  rest. 

Occasionally,  anxiety  may  aggravate 
minor  physical  ailments  such  as  sinus 
trouble,  especially  if  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  keep  the  airman  grounded. 
The  symptoms  may  be  perfectly  genuine. 
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The  flyer  may  not  even  be  aware  that  he 
is  the  victim  of  a  neurosis  which  is  exag¬ 
gerating  his  condition,  but  he  is.  Other 
misplaced  anxiety  symptoms — phobias  or 
strong  aversions  to  such  specific  things  as 
flak,  oxygen  masks,  or  even  a  particular 
airplane  itself — these  are  the  result  of  an 
instinctive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  flyer 
to  blind  himself  to  the  basic  cause  of 
anxiety.  The  phobia  usually  attempts  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  the 
victim  to  fool  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble, 
which  is  combat  flying. 

The  best  treatment  for  these  mild  mal¬ 
adjustments — and  they  usually  are  mild — 
is  explanation,  rest  and  change.  The  rest 
homes  maintained  by  the  air  force  are 
preventives  rather  than  cures.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  flight  surgeons  to  determine 
when  a  flyer  needs  a  rest  and  see  that  he 
gets  it  before  his  anxiety  grinds  him  too 
thin  and  his  cutting  edge  loses  durability. 
To  accomplish  this  job,  the  flight  surgeon 
should  be  a  good  listener,  and  on  such 
close  terms  with  the  men  that  they  will 
talk  freely  to  him.  Once  a  flyer  comes  to 
the  flight  surgeon  with  his  problems,  half 
the  'battle  is  won.  Often  an  explanation 
of  the  symptoms  and  assurance  that  he 
can  handle  them  himself  if  he  knows 
what  they  mean  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
eliminate  them. 

Once  in  a  while,  operational  exhaustion 
may  reach  a  point  where  curative  action 
is  necessary.  Symptoms  of  this  condition 
were  noted  among  RAF  fighter  pilots 
during  the  battle  of  Britain  and  have 
varied  little  since,  although  the  incidence 


nowadays  is  far  smaller.  The  flyer  who 
reaches  this  state  will  almost  invariably 
be  suffering  from  loss  of  weight.  He  will 
be  unable  to  eat  or  sleep  normally.  He 
will  look  pale,  drawn  and  hollow-eyed. 
He  will  be  tense,  depressed,  slow-think¬ 
ing,  irritable  and  self -accusatory.  As  a 
rule  he  will  have  complete  insight  into 
the  cause  of  his  condition.  He  will  not  be 
happy  about  his  inability  to  continue 
fighting.  His  attitude  will  be  "Get  me 
well,  if  you  can,  so  that  I  can  complete 
my  combat  tour.”  Until  he  is  cured,  he 
will  have  very  little  interest  in  life  and 
absolutely  no  joy  in  it. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  these  men  can  be 
rehabilitated  by  methods  pioneered  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Malcolm  C.  Grow,  surgeon, 
U.  S.  Strategic  Air  Forces  and  Col.  Harry 
G.  Armstrong,  surgeon,  8th  Air  Force. 
The  patients  return  to  their  units,  back 
to  the  situation  that  precipitated  the 
trouble,  as  well  as  they  ever  were— in 
some  cases  better.  As  for  the  remaining 
thirty  percent,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
salvage  them  for  combat,  although  after 
careful  evaluation  they  may  continue  to 
perform  useful  non-combatant  jobs. 

The  treatment  which  reclaims  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  men  is  neither  complicated 
nor  dangerous.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  it  is  an  artificially  induced  period 
of  mental  and  physical  relaxation  that  to 
date  has  brought  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  patients  so  treated  back  to  normal. 
The  best  description  of  it  was  given  by 
an  air  gunner  talking  to  a  pal.  "It’s  a 
substitute  for  time,”  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  such  therapy  and  of  the 
general  experience  gained  by  8th  Air 
Force  psychiatrists  and  flight  surgeons 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  signs  of 
operational  exhaustion  are  less  prevalent 
than  in  the  early  days  of  our  air  effort, 
even  though  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  combat  has  increased  immeasurably. 
The  time  has  passed  when  flyers,  nerves 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  were 
known  to  shoot  out  the  lights  like  the 
cowboys  of  old.  Today,  flight  surgeons 
are  trained  to  spot  such  incipient  cases 
early  and  take  appropriate  action.  All  the 
psychiatric  training  they  get  in  this  theatre 
is  directed  toward  prevention. 

There  is  plenty  of  danger  left  in  the 
skies  over  Europe  today.  The  air  war  is 
still  tough.  But  the  men  America  is  send¬ 
ing  to  do  the  job  are  equal  to  it.  They 
have  the  motivation  and  they  are  capable 
of  gaining  the  understanding  that  robs 
anxiety  of  most  of  its  dangers.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  will  be  helped  at  some 
point  by  their  flight  surgeons  but  will 
never  need  actual  treatment.  If  a  few  of 
them  should,  the  treatment  is  always 
available.  But,  all  things  considered,  de¬ 
spite  the  intensity  of  the  air  war,  flyers 
who  come  to  the  ETO  can  rest  assured 
that  the  chances  of  their  "cracking”  are 
practically  nil. 
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NO  REST  FOR 
THE  LUFTWAFFE 

Moj.  Arthur  Oordow*  Am  Fond  staff  corres* 
pond«nt  in  ETC,  continues  his  monthly 
round-up  of  AAF  operations  in  that  theatre* 


A  P-47's  gun  camera  recorded  this  destruction 
of  an  FW-190.  The  P-47  jumped  the  FW  out  of 
the  sun,  kept  firing  until  only  ten  feet  away. 


Another  P-47  gets  its  sights  fixed  on  the  lead  ship  of  a  convoy 
caught  off  the  Dutch  coast.  As  the  P-47  moves  in,  the  bullets  splash 
in  front  of  the  trawler  then  catch  it  along  the  deck,  starting  fires 


and  registering  solid  hits.  During  this  run  the  pilot  was  subjected  to 
heavy  anti-aircraft  tire  from  three  other  ships  in  the  convoy.  These 
pictures  were  taken  from  movie  cameras  mounted  in  the  wings. 


As  April  ended  and  invasion  fever 
mounted  inside  Hitler’s  contracting 
fortress,  the  harried  Luftwaffe  suddenly 
found  itself  with  a  new  and  painful  thorn 
in  its  side. 

Since  January,  American  heavy  bomb¬ 
ers  based  in  Britain  and  Italy  had  been 
blasting  GAF  aircraft  factories  until  pro¬ 
duction  was  reduced  to  a  fraction — some 
experts  claimed  less  than  twenty  percent 
- — of  what  had  been  ordered  for  the 
spring  of  1944.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
new  German  fighters  had  simply  failed  to 
materialize.  Furthermore,  air  defense  of 
the  Reich  against  these  attacks  had  been 
expensive,  costing  the  Nazis  nearly  3,000 
planes  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year. 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  its  dwindling 
forces,  the  Luftwaffe  had  taken  to  sitting 
on  the  ground  at  airfields  deep  inside 
Germany  unless  good  weather  and  visual 
bombing  conditions  made  defense  of  key 
targets  essential.  Suddenly,  in  April,  even 
that  margin  of  safety  was  seriously  threat¬ 
ened.  In  good  weather  or  bad,  Americans 
began  sending  out  their  8th  and  9th 
Fighter  Commands  to  blast  the  Luftwaffe 
on  the  deck. 


For  a  long  while,  fighter  pilots  pro¬ 
tecting  bomber  boxes  over  Europe  had 
been  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a 
feline-hating  dog  who  has  a  bone  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  yet  frequently  encounters  a  cat. 
Chasing  a  cat  in  anything  like  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  involved  leaving  the  bone 
unguarded,  and  there  was  a  point  in  the 
American  air  offensive  last  fall  when  such 
neglect  was  unthinkable.  Improved  Ger¬ 
man  defensive  tactics  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  bombers  at  all  costs. 

Fortunately,  long  range  fighter  escort 
proved  the  answer  to  German  rocket¬ 
carrying  fighter-bombers.  Our  bomber 
losses  dropped  from  the  autumn  high, 
and  our  replacement  capacity  increased. 
The  emphasis  in  the  role  played  by  the 
fighters  shifted  somewhat.  The  bombers 
still  needed  protection  and  they  still  got 
it,  but  with  invasion  just  around  the 
corner,  the  main  objective  for  fighters 
became  the  destruction  of  the  Luftwaffe. 
If  Jerry  would  not  come  upstairs  to  fight, 
then  American  fighters  would  go  down 
and  beat  his  ears  off  on  the  ground.  For 
the  first  time.  Fighter  Command  had  a 
strictly  offensive  job  to  do. 

It  was  recognized  at  once  by  combat 


Low  sweeps  over  Nazi  airdromes  are  risky  but 
they  pay  off  in  enemy  planes  destroyed.  Here  a 
P-47's  gun  camera  shows  hits  on  parked  fighter. 


flyers,  if  not  by  everyone  at  home,  that 
destroying  an  enemy  plane  on  the  ground 
was  just  as  difficult  and  considerably  more 
hazardous  than  killing  one  in  the  air. 
Roaring  in  at  tree  top  level  and  better 
than  400  miles  per  hour,  our  American 
flyers  had  only  split  seconds  in  which  to 
aim  and  fire.  The  danger  of  being  hit  by 
light  flak  was  high;  the  chances  of  bail¬ 
ing  out,  low.  The  element  of  surprise  was 
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an  advantage  only  if  the  Nazis  were 
asleep.  If  the  attacking  plane  was  dam¬ 
aged  it  faced  a  long,  hazardous  flight 
across  hostile  territory.  It  was  inevitable 
that  fighter  losses  should  rise  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  ground  strafing  was  attempted. 

This  did  not  discourage  the  fighter 
pilots  unduly.  Based  on  a  proven  superi¬ 
ority  of  four  to  one  in  air  combat  their 
morale  was  high.  It  sagged  only  when, 
for  any  reason,  their  particular  group  did 
not  seem  to  be  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
fighting.  There  were  compensations  for 
the  perils  of  low-level  attack  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  seeing  flak  towers  fall  silent, 
grounded  aircraft  burst  into  flames,  and 
locomotives  blow  up  under  the  fire  of 
their  guns.  Moreover,  they  knew  their 
ships  could  stand  considerable  punish¬ 
ment.  One  Thunderbolt  pilot  limping 
home  with  a  blown  cylinder  head  found 
time  to  attack  two  German  fighters  and 
shoot  one  down.  A  pilot  of  a  Mustang 
that  came  back  with  several  yards  of 
heavy  cable  lodged  in  its  radiator  hap¬ 
pily  reported  twelve  Nazi  telephone  con¬ 
versations  probably  destroyed. 

In  March,  8th  Air  Force  fighters  re¬ 
ported  504  enemy  aircraft  destroyed,  of 
which  98  were  killed  on  the  ground.  In 
April  the  ground  score  was  much  higher. 
On  April  8,  they  got  48,  on  April  11,  65, 
on  April  13,  35.  Jerry  certainly  did  not 
like  this  but  there  was  not  much  he  could 
do  about  it  except  alert  his  airdromes 
and  try  to  get  his  fighters  airborne  before 
the  Americans  arrived.  Often  there  wasn’t 
time  and  German  planes  were  destroyed 
in  the  process  of  taking  off. 

The  patience,  skill  and  experience  re¬ 
quired  to  put  1,000  fighters  into  the  air 
and  have  them  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  has  never  received  the  acclaim 

Over  Germany,  at  25,000  feet,  the  automatic 
camera  in  the  wing  of  a  P-47  filmed  this  dog¬ 
fight  with  an  ME- 109.  In  the  top  frame,  the  at¬ 
tacking  Thunderbolt  is  on  the  tail  of  the  ME, 
but  the  pilot's  first  burst  goes  wide  of  its  mark. 
The  Nazi  pilot,  in  the  second  picture,  has 
whipped  over  into  a  dive,  causing  the  Thunder¬ 
bolt's  second  burst  to  miss  the  target.  But  in 
the  third  frame,  the  P-47's  eight  fifties  have 
started  hitting  pay  dirt.  As  the  pilot  presses 
home  his  attack,  scoring  hits  on  the  Messer- 
schmitt’s  wing,  the  Nazi  pilot  breaks  off,  turning 
into  a  steep  glide.  In  the  fifth  frame,  the  P-47 
is  less  than  100  yards  from  the  enemy  fighter, 
still  pouring  it  on.  Smoke  steaming  from  its 
engine,  another  ME  is  knocked  out  of  the  sky. 


it  deserves;  nor  for  that  matter  has  the 
strain  on  the  individual  fighter  pilot  been 
recognized.  Let  a  man  strap  himself  in  A 
a  chair  and  try  turning  his  head  con¬ 
stantly  as  far  as  it  will  go  for  five  hours; 

Jet  him  imagine  flying  under  conditions  j 
where  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  instru¬ 
ments  are  frozen,  the  canopy  is  coated 
with  ice,  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  so 
numb  that  he  can’t  feel  them;  let  him 
contemplate  engaging  German  pilots 
who  are  relatively  warm  and  rested  and 
who  can  bail  out  over  their  own  territory, 
if  necessary.  The  bomber  crews  know 
what  it  takes.  As  one  Liberator  pilot  re¬ 
marked  with  typical  sincerity:  "Any  time 
a  fighter  pilot  wants  a  shoeshine  from 
now  on,  all  he  has  to  do  is  come  to  me.” 

But  until  recently  fighters  have  had  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  their  "big  friends.” 
One  reason  was  that  long  range  fighter 
escort  did  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  heavies  had  been  operating  over 
Europe  for  almost  a  year.  The  theory  that 
fighter  cover  could  be  provided  over  such 
targets  as  Berlin  or  Regensburg  met  with 
considerable  skepticism  from  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  operational  radius 
of  Spitfires  or  even  Thunderbolts  without 
extra  tanks.  In  July,  a  handful  of  P-47s 
first  showed  what  could  be  done  with 
drop  tanks.  By  the  end  of  the  year  more 
than  400  fighters  were  escorting  heavies. 

In  April,  1944,  with  the  9th  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand  lending  its  strength  to  the  8th,  that 
number  has  been  approximately  doubled. 

When  word  reaches  fighter  command 
that  bombers  will  need  support  over  cer¬ 
tain  targets,  intensive  work  is  necessary 
before  field  orders  go  out  to  the  groups  a 
few  hours  later.  Rendezvous  must  be  ar- 
ranged  with  split-second  timing  so  that 
fighters  reaching  their  operational  limit 
will  be  able  to  hand  over  their  big  friends 
to  succeeding  fighter  groups.  Combat  in¬ 
telligence  reports  are  scanned  for  latest 
information  on  the  disposition  of  German 
fighter  strength.  Estimates  are  made  of 
points  at  which  Jerry  will  make  his  heavi¬ 
est  attacks.  No  effort  is  made  to  avoid  a 
fight.  On  the  contrary,  certain  groups 
may  be  assigned  to  go  down  deliberately 
to  stir  the  Germans  up.  Spread  thin  in 
their  attempt  to  guard  the  long  bomber 
procession,  American  fighters  are  out¬ 
numbered  in  most  encounters.  They  can¬ 
not  guarantee  always  to  frustrate  German 
attacks  but  can  usually  prevent  repeats. 
Plans  must  be  made  to  allow  for  rapid 
concentration  of  strength.  A  veteran  group 
may  know  how  to  squeeze  an  extra  fifty 
miles  out  of  its  limited  gasoline  supply. 
Dozens  of  tricks  are  used  in  this  type  of 
air  fighting.  Ambushes  are  set,  traps  are 
sprung.  The  Germans  are  far  from  stupid 
and  the  battle  of  wits  is  unending. 

The  three  basic  fighter  airplanes  used 
in  the  American  air  offensive  from  Britain  ; 
are  the  P-47,  P-51  and  P-38.  The  Thun¬ 
derbolts,  pioneers  in  deep  penetration,  still 
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The  P-47  from  which  these  pictures  were  taken  with  a  16  mm  gun  camera  surprised  a  Messer- 

schmitt  110  by  diving  on  it  out  of  the  clouds.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  Thunderbolt,  the 

Nazi  pilot  began  violent  evasive  action  and  went  into  a  dive,  as  shown  in  the  first  frame  above. 
In  the  second  picture,  the  attacking  fighter  has  caught  the  left  wing  of  the  Messerschmitt  with  a 

strong  burst.  Pieces  are  flying  off  the  German  plane  in  the  third  frame  and  fire  has  broken 

out  as  the  P-47's  attack  begins  to  bring  results.  The  picture  at  right  shows  the  Messerschmitt 
headed  for  the  ground  in  flames.  The  Thunderbolt  pilot  was  given  credit  for  a  "kill." 


predominate  in  numbers.  With  their  great 
firepower,  diving  ability  and  capacity  for 
absorbing  punishment,  they  are  the  shock 
troops  of  fighter  command — fullbacks,  to 
use  a  football  analogy.  The  Mustangs, 
less  heavily  gunned  and  less  ruggedly 
constructed  but  with  greater  range  and  an 
even  more  spectacular  record  in  air  com¬ 
bat,  are  the  cavalry.  Like  ends  on  a  foot¬ 
ball  team,  they  are  fast  downfield  and 
deadly  on  a  tackle.  The  Lightnings,  with 
great  range  and  versatility,  usually  stay 
upstairs  and  give  top  cover  to  the  bomb¬ 
ers.  To  them  went  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  American  aircraft  over  Berlin. 

Lightning  pilots  have  labored  under 
certain  handicaps  in  the  European  Theatre 
|  of  Operations.  In  their  exposed  cockpits 
at  extreme  altitudes  they  have  suffered 
badly  from  cold.  At  times,  their  half- 
frozen  pilots  have  had  to  be  lifted  from 
[  their  cockpits.  Furthermore,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  silhouette  of  the  Lightning  militates 
against  it.  The  American  P-38  pilot  has 
to  look  twice  before  he  can  distinguish  a 
P-47  from  an  FW-190  or  a  Mustang  from 
i  an  ME-109.  The  German  pilot  can  and 
does  take  a  crack  at  anything  with  a  twin- 
,  boomed  fuselage  that  crosses  his  path. 


Recognizing  the  Lightnings  at  a  distance, 
Jerry  can  either  avoid  combat  or  wait 
until  he  has  marked  superiority.  These 
factors  have  been  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  low  Lightning  claims  of 
enemy  aircraft  destroyed.  Disregarding 
the  consequent  lack  of  publicity,  P-38 
groups  have  continued  to  function  quietly 
and  efficiently.  They  have  carried  out  ex¬ 
periments  in  high  level  bombing,  which 
may  complement  the  Thunderbolt’s  dive 
bombing  when  the  signal  is  given  for  all 
out  support  of  ground  forces. 

Intensive  though  they  were,  operations 
of  the  two  British-based  fighter  com¬ 
mands  were  only  one  facet  of  the  gigantic 
spring  air  offensive.  Heavies  of  the  8th 
Air  Force  maintained  their  pressure  on 
German  aircraft  factories.  On  a  typical 
day,  April  9,  they  hit  old  targets  at 
Tutow  and  Warnemunde  and  revisited 
Marienburg,  flattened  exactly  six  months 
before  in  what  General  Arnold  called  the 
best  precision  bombing  of  the  war  and 
feverishly  rebuilt  by  the  Germans.  The 
same  day  on  a  1,700-mile  round  trip  into 
Poland,  they  hit  a  new  target,  the  Focke- 
Wulf  factory  at  Posen.  On  April  18,  they 


went  back  to  the  Berlin  area.  Opposition 
seemed  to  be  weakening.  In  the  36  hours 
ending  midnight  April  19,  more  than 
4,000  British  and  American  planes  were 
dispatched  from  England.  Only  49  were 
lost.  In  general,  American  bomber  losses 
remained  at  a  satisfactory  level — under 
three  percent.  Fighter  losses  moved  up 
slightly  to  more  than  one  percent. 

Meanwhile,  Italian-based  heavies  were 
giving  spectacular  support  to  the  advanc¬ 
ing  Red  Army  by  hammering  Balkan  com¬ 
munications  as  the  Germans  scuttled  west¬ 
ward  out  of  Odessa.  Forts  and  Liberators 
of  the  15th  Air  Force  bombed  Sofia, 
Bucharest,  Budapest  and  Ploesti.  In  the 
Balkans  they  encountered  some  200 
enemy  fighters  but  the  pilots  were  not  of 
the  same  calibre  as  the  defenders  of  south 
Germany  who  offered  stiff  resistance  at 
Steyr  on  April  2.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 


The  three  pictures  below  demonstrate  how  two  Thunderbolt  pilots 
collaborated  to  stop  a  rocket-carrying  ME-IIO  from  attacking  a  for¬ 
mation  of  bombers  which  they  were  escorting.  In  the  first  frame,  one 
P-47  is  firing  on  the  Messerschmitt  and,  as  its  gun  camera  films 


the  action,  a  second  Thunderbolt  swoops  down  on  the  Nazi  to  help  with 
the  kill.  The  next  frames  show  that  strikes  have  been  scored  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  Messerschmitt,  and  a  moment  later  both  pilots  watched 
the  German  plane  go  out  of  control  and  spin  earthward  in  flames. 
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The  railroad  yards  at  Brasov,  Rumania,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Nazi  escape  route  over  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  to  the  west,  and  Brasov  itself  is  less  than  175  miles  from  the  present  Soviet- 
German  front  in  northern  Rumania.  On  April  16,  Italy-based  bombers  of  the  15th  Air  Force 
struck  at  this  point,  scored  over  75  hits  on  the  railroad  yards,  cut  lines  to  the  west,  damaged 
adjacent  industrial  areas  and  smashed  a  nearby  airdrome  during  the  mass  attack. 


Both  in  England  and  Italy,  medium 
bombers  of  the  tactical  air  forces  kept 
busy.  The  Britain-based  Marauders  flew 
as  many  as  600  sorties  in  one  day  against 
marshalling  yards,  airdromes  and  coastal 
defenses  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  North¬ 
ern  France.  A-20s  also  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  over  the  same  targets  in  Italy. 
Fighter-bombers  attacked  bridges  and 
communication  lines  while  mediums  of 
the  12th  Air  Force  turned  in  some  of  the 
best  precision  bombing  of  the  war. 

One  thing  was  increasingly  clear:  The 
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air  war  was  getting  too  big  for  easy 
simplification,  casual  predictions  or  cap¬ 
sule  conclusions.  There  was  no  question¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  grip  of  the  air  pin¬ 
cers  on  Germany  was  increasing  relent¬ 
lessly  as  D-day  drew  near.  How  long  the 
Germans  could  withstand  that  pressure, 
how  long  they  could  maintain  their  facade 
of  fighter  strength  with  replacements  re¬ 
duced  to  a  trickle,  nobody  could  say  with 
finality.  The  Allies  were  prepared  to  keep 
on  tightening  the  screws  exactly  as  long 
as  proved  necessary, 


A  Breathless  Interlude 
with  Carol-N-Chick 

T he  B-24  Carol-N-Chick  was  flying 
tail-end  Charlie  in  a  formation  of 
B-24s  over  Germany.  There  were 
persistent  contrails,  intermittent 
clouds  and  strong  headwinds,  and 
the  pilot,  Lieut.  William  B.  Brown, 
had  a  rough  time  flying  behind 
planes  he  couldn’t  see. 

Then  the  Carol-N-Chick  went 
into  her  dance. 

In  a  blind  spot,  the  Liberator  was 
caught  suddenly  in  the  prop  wash 
of  a  hidden  plane.  It  went  up  on 
its  tail,  hit  another  prop  wash  and 
rolled  over  on  its  right  side.  The 
big  plane  rolled  back  on  its  belly 
only  to  coast  on  over  to  the  left  side, 
then  roll  back  to  the  right.  The 
bomber  went  back  and  forth,  swing¬ 
ing  like  a  pendulum.  "It  looked 
like  a  falling  leaf,"  a  crew  member 
in  another  plane  commented  later. 

Finally,  the  Carol  rolled  over  on 
its  back,  went  into  a  spin  at  20,000 
feet  and  dropped  at  terrific  speed, 
bouncing  the  crew  members  from 
one  side  of  the  fuselage  to  the  other. 
One  of  the  waist  gunners,  Staff  Sgt. 
William  A.  Duprey,  hung  for  awhile 
at  the  waist  window,  unable  to 
move  against  the  punishing  centrif¬ 
ugal  surge  of  the  spin.  The  other 
waist  gunner,  Staff  Sgt.  R.  E.  Fla- 
mion,  anchored  himself  to  his  guns. 

In  the  cockpit,  Lieutenant  Brown 
and  his  co-pilot,  Lieut.  Kenneth  W. 
Barnet,  fought  the  controls  with 
their  combined  strength.  The  con¬ 
trol  wheels  pushed  into  their  stom¬ 
achs  until  the  two  men  were  in 
great  pain.  The  engines  screamed, 
and  the  twisting  strain  of  the  spin 
caused  the  B-24  to  creak  and  groan. 
Finally,  at  10,000  feet,  Lieutenants 
Brown  and  Barnet  managed  to  pull 
the  ship  into  level  flight. 

"Our  purpose  in  going  over  the 
Continent,”  said  the  bombardier, 
Lieut.  William  L.  La  Bonte,  "was  to 
bomb.  After  our  exhibition  we  were 
determined  to  bomb  regardless." 

Believed  lost  by  crew  members  of 
other  planes  in  the  formation,  the 
Carol-N-Chick  proceeded  to  the  tar¬ 
get  and  unloaded.  The  bomber  was 
escorted  by  two  P-5  Is  whose  pilots 
had  witnessed  the  dance.  Other 
crew  members  of  the  Carol-N-Chick 
were  Lieut.  Frederick  L.  Saltus, 
navigator;  Tech.  Sgt.  Clarence  W. 
Schrader,  engineer  and  top  turret 
gunner;  Staff  Sgt.  Oliver  L.  Blone, 
radio  operator;  Staff  Sgt.  Jacob  M. 
Lebovitz,  tail  gunner,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
H.  B.  Johns,  ball  turret  gunner. 
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G  EIDERS  to  carry  our  troops  into 
the  enemy’s  territory  on  D-day  are 
given  plenty  of  attention  in  the 
assembling  of  necessary  invasion 
equipment  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Specially  trained  mechanics 
of  the  9th  Air  Force  Service  Com¬ 
mand  remove  these  gliders  from 
their  crates  and  assemble  them 
for  their  future  passengers  who 
are  undergoing  intensive  training 
on  the  beaches  and  the  English 
countryside.  At  this  depot,  the 
gliders  are  turned  over  to  Troop 
Carrier  units  charged  with  de¬ 
livering  glider-borne  troops  and 
equipment  in  support  of  landing 
forces.  With  American  talents  for 
improvisation,  personnel  at  the 
glider  assembly  depot  have  con¬ 
structed  a  complete  town  from 
the  crates  which  carried  these  air¬ 
craft  from  the  United  States. 
Everything  is  there,  barracks  to 
house  personnel  and  a  business 
section  of  sorts  to  provide  the 
men  with  living  essentials,  -ft 
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Below,  service  command  mechanics  at¬ 
tach  a  wing  to  one  of  the  gliders. 


This  is  not  Shantytown  but  a  place  some¬ 
where  in  England  that  the  boys  call 
Crate  City.  Buildings  are  made  of 
glider  packing  cases.  The  barber  shop 
(upper  left),  once  covered  glider 
parts.  A  soldier  (upper  right)  reads 
a  letter  at  the  post  office.  A  view  across 
the  roof  tops  of  a  portion  of  Crate  City 
is  afforded  by  the  photograph  below. 


I 


By  Capt.  L.  P.  Bachmann 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


Fighter  planes  circled  and  zoomed 
about  the  seaplane  that  flew  lower  and 
lower  as  it  approached  the  Japanese-oc¬ 
cupied  coast  at  Cape  St.  George  on  the 
southern  end  of  New  Ireland. 

It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the 
strikes  against  Rabaul  and  all  the  land 
they  could  see  was  held  by  the  enemy. 

Below  them  floated  a  life  raft  heavily 
loaded  with  human  cargo.  Four  men 
paddled  frantically  while  their  two 
wounded  companions  sat  huddled  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dinghy. 

The  seaplane  soared  just  above  the 
heavy  sea,  then  settled  upon  the  swells. 
The  hull  protested  and  there  was  a  sound 
like  that  of  rivets  giving  way.  The  sound 
continued  as  Dumbo  taxied  up  to  the  raft 
but  white  spouts  in  the  green-blue  water 
gave  evidence  that  the  noise  was  created 
not  by  rivets  tearing  loose  but  by  Jap 
shore  batteries  opening  fire  at  the  sea¬ 
plane  and  the  circling  fighters.  Obviously, 
the  enemy  had  not  previously  seen  the  raft 
Back  at  fighter  interceptor  control  at 
an  advanced  base,  men  guarding  the  fre¬ 
quency  heard  conversation  between  the 
seaplane  and  the  fighters.  There  was 
nothing  they  could  do  but  sweat  it  out. 
They  tried  to  visualize  what  was  happening. 

The  fighters  circled  up  and  out  to  sea. 
Then  they  turned  and  came  diving  out 
of  the  sun.  One  after  another  they  strafed 
the  shore  line  like  a  basketball  team  prac- 
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ticing  breakaway  formations  under  the 
basket  before  a  game.  The  P-40s  picked 
out  each  battery  by  its  flashes,  then  fed  it 
plenty  of  its  own  medicine. 

Before  they  had  found  the  range  of  the 
seaplane,  the  Jap  installations  were  forced 
to  divert  their  complete  attention  to  the 
attacking  fighter  planes. 

As  the  shore  battle  reached  full  fury 
the  six  B-25  flyers  were  helped  from  the 
raft  into  the  Navy  plane.  The  idling 
props  revved  up,  a  white  wake  widened, 
a  hollow  appeared  under  the  broad  beam 
and  one  last  swell  reached  up  to  slap  at 
the  plane.  Then  Dumbo  was  airborne. 

While  the  crew  gave  first  aid  to  the 
injured  men  and  drinks  and  food  to  the 
others,  the  pilot  contacted  the  main  base 
to  report  the  rescue  and  take-off.  Then 
he  called  the  seaplane  tender  to  announce 
his  estimated  time  of  arrival  and  to  re¬ 
quest  that  two  litters  be  made  ready. 

The  men  who  had  been  listening  up 
and  down  the  chain  of  Solomons  for  the 
mission’s  result  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  P-40s  made  one  more  run  on  the 
Japs  and  turned  out  to  follow  Dumbo. 
As  they  flew  by,  two  of  the  fighters 
strafed  and  sank  the  abandoned  raft  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  its  drifting 
out  to  sea  and  later  being  reported  as  a 
newly  discovered  craft. 

The  seaplane  was  in  flight  fifteen 
minutes  when  it  received  a  call  from  a 


Ventura  search  plane,  which  had  sighted 
a  man  on  a  raft  fifty  miles  from  Dumbo’s 
position.  Could  Dumbo  pick  him  up? 
Dumbo  could  but  the  fighters  would  have 
to  return  to  their  base,  having  just  about 
enough  gas  to  get  there.  Need  for  a 
cover  was  quickly  filled,  however,  when 
another  Ventura  searching  nearby  cut 
into  the  conversation  and  volunteered  to 
do  the  honors. 

The  Ventura  was  circling  over  the  raft 
when  Dumbo  arrived.  Seeing  that  the 
survivor  was  in  rather  poor  condition, 
two  of  Dumbo’s  men  immediately  dove 
into  the  water,  adjusted  a  line  about  the 
man  and  lifted  him  into  the  plane. 

In  a  rusty  voice  the  survivor,  a  Marine  j 
F4U  pilot,  explained  that  he’d  been  shot 
down  over  Rabaul  nine  days  before.  He 
said  he  had  parachuted  to  ground  on  New  ! 
Britain.  But  that  still  didn’t  account  for 
his  being  so  far  out  in  the  ocean. 

His  cracked  lips  hurt  as  he  grinned. 

"I  knew  Dumbo  would  pick  me  up  if 
I  could  get  out  to  sea,”  he  said.  "When 
I  landed  I  buried  my  'parachute  so  the 
Japs  wouldn’t  find  any  trace  of  me,  but 
I  saved  my  jungle  kit  and  raft.  I  headed 
for  the  sea.  After  seven  days,  I  think  it 
was — I  can’t  remember  now — I  came  to 
a  river.  I  inflated  the  raft,  got  aboard 
and  floated  downstream,  finally  reaching 
the  sea  last  night.  I  knew  all  I  had  to  do 
was  wait  for  Dumbo.  And  here  you  are.” 
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A  flyer  may  be  down  but  he's  never  out  of 
luck  as  long  as  the  Navy's  famous  rescue 
planes  are  on  the  job  in  the  South  Pacific. 


Illustrated  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore 


Officially,  Dumbo  is  'known  as  the 
PBY-5.  Sometimes  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  Catalina  or  Cat  or  the  Ruptured 
Duck.  But  when  it  flies  from  the  famous 
seaplane  tender,  which  is  the  most  for¬ 
ward-based  ship  of  the  South  Pacific 
fleet,  it  is  called  Dumbo. 

The  insignia  of  the  service  is  an  ele¬ 
phant  with  a  sailor’s  white  hat  on  his 
head  and  K  rations,  canteens  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  on  his  back.  Seated  in  a  rub¬ 
ber  raft,  he  is  scanning  the  horizon  with 
a  telescope. 

PBY  Dumbo  service  is  not  new.  In 
every  theatre  where  combat  flying  is  done 
over  water,  seaplanes  are  used  for  rescue 
purposes.  The  South  Pacific  Dumbo  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  as  extensive  nor  as  elaborate  as 
the  British  Air  Sea  Rescue.  The  two  can¬ 
not  be  compared.  The  English  Channel 
and  adjacent  waters  which  are  crossed  to 
and  from  combat  are  small  and  well  pa¬ 
trolled.  The  South  Pacific  expanses  are 
enormous  and  the  area  covered  keeps 
changing  as  the  U.  S.  forces  move  for¬ 
ward.  There  is  relatively  little  shipping  or 
any  other  means  of  patrolling  the  water 
except  by  air.  And  yet  the  percentage  of 
rescues  will  stand  comparison  with  any 
similar  service.  The  rate  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  until  now  more  than  75  percent 
of  all  flyers  shot  down  in  the  theatre  are 
rescued  at  sea. 


Before  December  1,  1943,  the  Dumbo 
rescue  service  in  the  South  Pacific  was 
similar  to  that  in  any  other  theatre.  Dum¬ 
bos  were  called  out  when  needed.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  were  search  planes  that  filled  in 
during  an  emergency.  But  with  the  sta¬ 
tioning  of  the  seaplane  tender  as  far  for¬ 
ward  as  our  most  recently  won  airfields 
and  the  assigning  of  a  certain  number  of 
PBYs  to  the  service  exclusively,  Dumbo 
really  came  into  its  own. 

Since  then,  every  consolidated  field 
order  issued  by  COMAIRSOL,  which 
plans  all  tactical  air  operations  in  the 
Solomons,  calls  for  a  Dumbo  mission. 
No  matter  who  flies — the  Navy  Strike 
Command’s  TBFs  or  SBDs,  the  13th  Air 
Force’s  bombers  or  fighters  or  all  of  them 
hitting  at  the  same  time — a  Dumbo  is 
ordered  into  the  air. 

Meeting  fighter  cover  at  a  point  the 
tactical  planes  will  pass  on  their  return 
from  the  mission,  Dumbo  circles,  watches 
and  listens  for  word  that  some  plane  is 
about  to  ditch.  Often  Dumbo  will  trail 
a  plane  that  is  running  low  on  gas  or  is 
flying  on  only  one  engine.  If  the  plane 
goes  down,  Dumbo  will  go  after  it  and 
pick  up  the  flyers. 

On  the  rare  days  for  which  no  strikes 
are  scheduled,  the  Dumbo  crews  and 
planes  wait,  alerted,  at  the  seaplane  tender. 
A  report  that  a  life  raft  has  been  sighted 
may  come  into  advanced  headquarters 


from  one  of  the  search  planes  that  cover 
thousands  of  miles  of  water.  In  a  few 
minutes  headquarters  notifies  the  tender 
giving  the  position  of  the  raft  and  the 
point  at  which  Dumbo  will  be  picked  up 
by  the  fighter  cover. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  plane  will  circle 
over  the  raft,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  see  than  a  raft  from  the  air, 
as  witness  the  many  stories  survivors  tell 
of  being  unable  to  attract  the  attention 
of  planes  which  passed  directly  over  them. 

Although  flyers  downed  in  the  South 
Pacific  have  come  to  have  great  confidence 
that  they  will  be  picked  up  by  Dumbo, 
their  joy  is  nonetheless  unrestrained  as 
the  PBY  waddles  toward  their  raft. 

"Dumbo’s  the  most  'beautiful  thing 
I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  a  P-38  pilot  as  he 
sat  in  the  tender’s  wardroom  munching 
a  Dagwood  sandwich  shortly  after  his 
rescue.  "Sounds  kind  of  funny  now — 
maybe  it  doesn’t.  Anyway  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  When  I  saw  the  plane  I  just 
started  to  cry.” 

On  a  rescue  mission,  Dumbo  flies  low 
and  approaches  a  raft  downwind.  From 
the  moment  he  sights  the  wave-tossed 
float,  the  pilot  never  takes  his  eyes  from 
it.  As  the  plane  passes  over  the  dinghy, 
two  smoke  bombs  are  dropped — two  in 
the  event  that  one  fails  to  work.  Dumbo 
then  makes  a  180-degree  turn,  sets  down 
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on  the  water,  taxis  up  to  the  raft  and 
drops  a  sea  anchor  to  halt  the  plane, 
whose  engines  remain  in  operation.  As 
soon  as  the  survivor  or  survivors  are 
aboard,  Dumbo  takes  off. 

There  is  no  set  procedure  for  landing 
and  taking  off  in  the  open  sea.  It’s  like 
making  a  parachute  jump  with  a  seat 
pack.  You  just  do  it.  Despite  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  Navy  men,  each  of  whom 
has  flown  more  than  1,500  hours  and  made 
countless  water  landings,  several  Dumbos 
are  badly  banged  up  every  month. 

Dumbo  pilots  are  used  to  flying  in  any 
weather.  One  PV  squadron  flew  sea 
searches  for  two  years  before  starting 
Dumbo  work.  During  this  period  only 
one  mission  was  cancelled  due  to  weather, 
for  the  PBY  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
slowest  planes  made.  The  situation 
reached  the  point  that  one  day  the 
weather  officer  jokingly  questioned  the 
need  of  a  forecast.  What  was  the  sense? 
he  asked.  They’d  go  up  and  fly  anyway. 

But  search  missions,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary,  are  boresome.  The 
men  welcome  and  look  forward  to  the 
more  dangerous  Dumbo  work.  Here  they 
actually  can  see  the  results  of  their  flying. 

"There  probably  is  nothing  more  piti¬ 
ful  than  the  sight  of  helpless  men  in  the 
water,  even  when  they’re  on  a  raft,”  said 
one  Navy  pilot.  "They  look  so  small  and 
weak.  When  you  bring  down  the  rescue 
plane  and  taxi  over  to  the  survivors,  the 
look  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  their  faces 
pays  you  back  a  thousand  times.  You’d  go 
through  anything  to  help  them.” 

And  the  New  Zealanders  who  lately 
have  been  sharing  Dumbo  duty  with  the 
Navy,  feel  the  same  way.  So  do  all  the 
men  of  the  crew,  which  consists  of  the 
pilot  or  patrol  plane  commander,  the  co¬ 
pilot,  two  mechanics,  two  radiomen  and 
one  ordnance  man.  All  of  them  are 
gunners,  ready  for  any  enemy  plane  that 
might  attack  while  Dumbo  is  in  Jap 
waters  picking  up  survivors. 

So  efficiently  do  the  search 
patrol  and  Dumbo  services 
function  that  usually  survivors 
are  picked  up  within  an  hour 
after  they  go  down.  And  the 
speed  with  which  Dumbo 
works  after  reaching  a  raft  is 
something  to  marvel  over. 

When  the  seaplane’s  nose 
is  pointed  homeward,  the 
paramount  object  of  the  crew 
is  to  get  the  survivor  to  the 
tender’s  sick  bay  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  medic  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Dumbos  do  not 
carry  the  ship’s  doctor  on  mis¬ 
sions  because  of  the  extra 
weight  involved  and  because 
it  would  be  impractical  in 
view  of  the  possibility  that  all 
three  of  the  Dumbos  might  be 
on  rescue  flights  at  the  same 
time. 


But  the  Dumbo  is  well  prepared  to  ad¬ 
minister  whatever  first  aid  is  required. 
Before  they  are  placed  on  Dumbo  duty, 
the  pilots  and  crewmen  are  given  a 
thorough  course  in  medical  treatment 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  type  of  ill¬ 
nesses  and  injuries  they  are  likely  to  find 
among  the  survivors.  Each  seaplane  car¬ 
ries  a  first  aid  kit  which  contains  splints 
and  blood  plasma,  and  the  pilots  are 
qualified  to  give  blood  transfusions. 

Other  equipment  taken  on  each  mission 
includes  blankets,  towels  and  coveralls, 
sandwiches,  thermos  jugs  of  hot  soup  and 
coffee  and  chilled  cans  of  fruit  juices. 

When  Dumbo  reaches  friendly  terri¬ 
tory,  the  fighter  cover  waves  goodby  for 
awhile  and  the  seaplane  lands  in  the 
smooth,  sheltered  waters  where  the 
mother  ship  is  waiting. 

Although  the  actual  rescue  is  the 
climax  of  any  mission,  still  the  return  to 
the  ship  is  the  equivalent  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  happy  ending  and  the  realization  of 
the  hope  to  which  a  man  clings  as  he  sits 
on  a  rubber  cruller  far  out  at  sea. 

Before  the  plane  has  alighted,  a  launch 
carrying  the  doctor  has  left  the  tender 
and  is  waiting  at  the  tie-up  buoy.  While 
the  plane  is  being  tied  up,  the  doctor  goes 
aboard  to  examine  the  survivor.  Some¬ 
times  he  may  administer  blood  plasma  or 
apply  additional  bandages  before  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  removed  to  the  tender. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  flyers  are  in 
amazingly  good  shape  and  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  or  medication.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  their  careful  training  in  ditch¬ 
ing  and  emergency  methods. 

Replacing  the  launch  as  it  pulls  away 
from  Dumbo  is  a  gasoline  boat  which  ties 
up  to  refuel  the  plane.  The  crew  busies 
itself  servicing  the  plane  and  in  a  short 
time  Dumbo  is  ready  for  its  next  mission. 

Once  aboard,  the  rescued  flyer  is  car¬ 
ried  quickly  below  deck  to  the  small  sick 


bay.  If  the  patient  is  in  need  of  treat¬ 
ment  he  receives  the  best.  But  even  if 
the  preliminary  examination  reveals  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  the  man,  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  more  thorough  test,  just  to 
make  sure. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  tender’s  com¬ 
munications  officer  transmits  the  survivor’s 
name  and  organization  to  COMAIRSOL 
and  notifies  the  man’s  outfit. 

When  the  medical  examination  has 
been  completed,  the  survivor  is  questioned 
by  the  ship’s  intelligence  officer  who  by 
that  time  has  already  briefed  the  Dumbo’s 
pilot  and  crew  concerning  the  latest  mis¬ 
sion.  Through  such  interviews,  a  vast 
store  of  information  on  ditching  and 
rescue  procedures  is  being  compiled. 

Everything  possible  is  done  for  the 
comfort  of  the  rescued  man.  If  his  cloth¬ 
ing  is  not  too  badly  damaged,  the  laundry 
men  grab  it.  Within  four  hours  it  is  re¬ 
turned — mended,  washed,  starched  and 
ironed.  Should  his  garments  be  ruined 
beyond  repair,  the  supply  men  determine 
his  size  and  somehow  always  come  up 
with  a  fresh  outfit.  If  the  ship’s  supply  is 
depleted,  necessary  items  are  furnished  by 
members  of  the  crew.  The  service  for 
"guests”  also  includes  a  shave  and  haircut 
and  plenty  of  good  food. 

Many  survivors  who  were  wounded  in 
combat  that  preceded  their  bailing-out  or 
who  suffered  from  exposure  before  their 
rescue  are  evacuated  by  air  to  a  hospital  in 
the  rear  as  soon  as  practicable. 

When  the  time  comes  to  leave  the 
tender  every  man  who  has  been  rescued 
by  Dumbo  wants  some  memento  of  this 
experience.  Thus  it  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  every  survivor  departs  wear¬ 
ing  a  sailor’s  white  hat — the  same  sky- 
piece  the  elephant  wears  in  the  Dumbo 
insignia. 

All  rescued  flyers  are  active  members 
of  a  sort  of  Dumbo  Alumni  Association 
which  sprang  up  spontaneously.  Once 
they  are  flying  again,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  visit  the  seaplane 
tender  as  often  as  possible, 
dropping  in  for  one  of  the 
ship’s  famous  meals,  to  see  a 
movie  or  to  spend  a  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
ship’s  unique  attraction  other 
than  to  say  that  aboard  the 
tender  the  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  its  finest  form. 

One  night  recently,  a  group 
of  South  Pacific  flyers  chanced 
to  gather  in  a  public  place. 
An  AAF  pilot,  discovering 
that  the  Navy  man  standing 
next  to  him  was  assigned  to 
the  rescue  service,  impulsively 
declared: 

"Dumbo,  I  love  you!” 

But  no  one  laughed  be¬ 
cause  every  other  flyer  in  the 
room  felt  the  same  way.  -fa 
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IN  a  raging  inferno,  set  and  kept  alive 
by  bombers  of  the  Allied  air  forces, 
Europe's  principal  war  production  centers 
are  gradually  burning  to  death. 

Plant  area  after  plant  area  has  been  set 
afire  from  the  air.  Scores  of  warehouses, 
docks,  shipyards  and  rail  centers  have 
been  reduced  in  many  instances  to  ashes. 

As  the  AAF’s  attack  on  Fortress  Europe 
roars  to  a  climax,  the  havoc  wrought  is 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  in¬ 
cendiary — an  instrument  of  warfare  that 
dates  back  forty  centuries,  almost  to  the 
time  man  discovered  how  to  produce  a 
flame. 

Now  in  its  highest  form  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  airborne  incendiary  bomb, 
the  weapon  under  some  conditions  pays 
greater  dividends  per  pound  of  weight 
than  does  its  high-explosive  comrade  and 
its  use  has  increased  tremendously  in  re¬ 
cent  months. 

In  the  early  stages  of  U.  S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  present  conflict,  aerial  fire¬ 
bombs  accounted  for  only  approximately 
five  percent  of  AAF  bomb  loads.  Fately 
they  have  averaged  35  to  40  percent  and 
in  some  instances  loads  have  been  totally 
incendiary.  In  a  recent  raid  on  Berlin, 
350,000  fire  bombs  were  released. 

During  the  month  of  March,  48  per¬ 
cent  of  the  4,799  tons  of  bombs  dropped 
on  industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nazi  capital  were  incendiaries. 
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Incendiary  bombs — mod¬ 
ern  version  of  an  ancient 
weapon  —  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  AAF  attacks. 

Broken  down  into  individual  raids,  the 
incendiary  percentages  were  as  follows: 


Total 

Date  T  onnage  Incendiaries 

March  4  .  67  48% 

March  6  .  1,508  27% 

March  8  .  998  70% 

March  9  .  796  30% 

March  22 .  1,430  64% 

4,799  48% 


Today’s  fiery  calling  cards  not  only  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  battle  incendiaries  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages, 
but  they  also  represent  a  world  of  im¬ 
provement  over  the  crude  fire-producing 
implements  of  World  War  I. 

History  first  records  the  appearance  of 
incendiaries  in  2000  B.C. — in  the  form 
of  flaming  arrows  shot  in  India.  Centuries 
later,  the  Romans  catapulted  lattice-work 
bombs  filled  with  inflammable  substances, 
and  "Greek  Fire,”  a  makeshift  hand 
grenade,  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire  from  enemy  domination  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  medieval  times,  fire¬ 
balls  w'ere  floated  against  shipping  while 


blazing  torches  were  attached  to  lances 
hurled  by  horsemen  to  ignite  fields  and 
buildings. 

With  the  development  of  firearms, 
causing  armies  to  engage  each  other  at 
greater  distances,  and  the  substitution  of 
earthworks  for  battlements,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  incendiaries  became  limited  and 
their  use  was  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

It  remained  for  World  War  I  to  revive 
interest  in  incendiary  weapons  and  muni¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  were  adapted  to  modern 
warfare. 

Although  the  artillery  incendiary  shell 
was  invented  in  1878,  it  was  not  tested  in 
combat  to  any  appreciable  degree  until  the 
early  days  of  World  War  I,  when  it  was 
directed  as  anti-aircraft  fire  against  ob¬ 
servation  balloons. 

By  the  end  of  1915,  both  sides  were 
using  improved  incendiaries.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  the  Germans  had  introduced 
flame  throwers  against  ground  troops  and 
their  Zeppelins  had  dropped  fire-bombs 
in  a  raid  on  London,  marking  the  first  use 
of  incendiaries  from  aircraft. 

But  the  incendiaries  of  World  War  I 
can  no  more  be  compared  with  today’s 
rain  of  fire  from  the  skies  than  can  the 
feeble  glow  of  a  match  be  likened  to  the 
roaring  flame  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Unprecedented  progress  in  the  fields  of 
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Operation  of  the  M-ll  cluster,  one  of  two  types  used  by  the  AAF  for 
dispersal  of  lightweight  incendiary  bombs,  is  demonstrated  (top)  in 
photo  made  during  a  raid  on  Nazi  shipyards  at  Kiel.  A  second  or  two 
after  leaving  bomb  bay,  one  cluster  has  burst  open  and  is  scattering 
its  load.  The  other,  pictured  still  intact,  broke  up  an  instant  later.  The 
drawings  show  both  types — the  M-l  I  (right)  and  the  more  recently 
devised  M-17  aimable  cluster  (above).  The  latter  speeds  earthward 
with  precision,  retaining  its  packaged  fire  until  reaching  a  point  about 
5,000  feet  above  the  target.  It  affords  accuracy  far  greater  than 
that  offered  by  the  M-ll,  which  opens  soon  after  its  release. 


aviation  and  munitions  has  brought  in¬ 
cendiary  bombing  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  So  rapidly  have  improvements 
in  equipment  and  technique  been  made 
since  the  war’s  outset  that  the  Nazi  in¬ 
cendiary  raids  on  London  in  1940  must 
be  considered  tame  in  contrast  to  the 
AAF’s  current  devastating  attacks  on  Ger¬ 
man  and  Japanese  installations. 

Several  types  of  incendiary  bombs  are 
used  by  the  AAF.  They  differ  in  con¬ 
formation,  size  and  chemical  content. 
Ranging  from  the  two-pound  ''firestick” 
to  the  500-pound  "blockburner,”  they 
may  be  classified  generally  as  magnesium, 
thermate,  gasoline-rubber,  phosphorus  and 
jellied-oil  bombs. 

Choice  of  the  kind  and  number  to  be 
used  on  a  mission  depends  upon  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  target — its  con¬ 
struction,  composition  and  proportions. 

Magnesium  bombs  come  in  two  va¬ 
rieties — the  AN-M52  two-pounder  and 
the  M-50  four-pounder.  Both  have  hexag¬ 
onal,  cored,  magnesium  alloy  bodies  with 
hollow,  sheet  steel  tails  and  they  contain 
a  thermate  burning  composition  and  an 
igniting  charge.  The  four-pounder  also 
has  a  fuze  mechanism  and  a  blunt,  cast 
iron  nose.  Either  type  burns  from  six  to 
eight  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  2,300 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Highly  effective  upon  targets  difficult 
to  ignite  is  the  four-pound  thermate  bomb, 
which  burns  fiercely  at  a  temperature  of 
4,350  degrees  for  approximately  a  minute 
after  impact.  The  intense  heat  melts  the 
bomb’s  tubular  body,  releasing  molten 
metal  which  runs  in  all  directions,  sear¬ 
ing  everything  in  its  path  and  igniting  all 
combustible  material  it  touches. 

The  six-pound  gasoline-rubber  bomb 
burns  longer  than  the  thermate  bomb  but 
at  a  lower  temperature.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
plosive  charge  which  splatters  the  sticky 
substance  over  a  wide  area,  in  which  the 
blazing  particles  adhere  to  walls  and  other 
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upright  structures.  Used  as  an  anti¬ 
personnel  agent  as  well  as  an  incendiary 
is  the  100-pound  M47AI  white  phos¬ 
phorus  bomb.  Containing  about  93 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  the  bomb  upon 
impact  scatters  the  flaming  material  over 
an  area  50  to  100  yards  in  diameter,  pro¬ 
ducing  dense  clouds  of  white  smoke. 
Upon  contact  with  the  human  body,  the 
phosphorus  causes  serious  burns  which 
are  most  difficult  to  heal. 

Jellied-oil  bombs  have  proved  tremen¬ 
dously  destructive  in  raids  on  factories, 
rail  centers  and  shipyards.  Three  types 
now  in  wide  use  by  the  AAF  are  the  six- 
pound  M69,  the  1 00-pound. M47A2  and 
the  500-pound  M76. 

The  M69  is  hexagonal  in  shape.  Burst¬ 
ing  upon  impact,  it  throws  flaming  jellied- 
oil  from  its  tail  25  yards  in  all  directions. 

The  M47A2  has  a  thin-walled,  rolled 
steel  cylindrical  body,  45  inches  in  length 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  When 
empty  it  weighs  only  20  pounds.  For¬ 
merly  filled  with  gasoline  mixed  with 
crude  latex,  caustic  soda  and  cocoanut  oil, 
it  now  contains  jellied-oil  which  is  hurled 
in  flaming  chunks  over  an  area  40  yards 
in  diameter.  The  solidified  oil  clings  to 
whatever  it  strikes  and  burns  for  several 
minutes. 

The  M76  is  the  most  recent  type  of 
incendiary  to  plague  Germany.  Known 
as  the  PT  or  gel-filled  bomb,  it  carries  a 
j  mixture  of  jellied-oil,  finely-powered  scrap 
magnesium  and  other  ingredients.  When 
combined  with  other  incendiary  material, 
the  ground  magnesium  becomes  a  highly 
effective  fire  agent  which  is  exceptionally 
difficult  to  extinguish. 

Because  of  their  light  weight,  the  mag¬ 
nesium,  thermate  and  six-pound  jellied- 
oil  bombs  are  released  in  clusters,  later 
dispersing  to  fall  individually. 

The  Ml 7  aimable  cluster  is  the  latest 
development  in  incendiary  bomb-packing. 
Having  a  nose  and  tail  like  an  ordinary 
bomb,  it  speeds  earthward  with  precision. 
When  the  projectile  reaches  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  feet,  a  primacord  charge  is 
exploded  by  a  time  fuze  and  the  cluster 
breaks  open  to  distribute  its  load  over  an 
area  300  feet  in  diameter. 

Permitting  far  greater  accuracy,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  crr>all  two-pounders,  the 
aimable  cluster  offers  vast  improvement 
over  the  earlier-devised  cluster  which 
opens  automatically  when  released  from 
the  bomb  bay  and  disperses  its  packages 
high  above  the  target. 

The  aimable  cluster  carries  1  (35  two- 
pound  bombs,  110  four-pounders  or  38 
six-pounders.  The  older  type  cluster,  in 
i  its  100-pound  size,  packs  51  two-pounders, 
j  34  four-pounders  or  14  six-pounders;  in 
i  its  500-pound  size,  192  two-pounders, 

I  128  four-pounders  or  60  six-pounders. 

Some  bombs  in  each  cluster  contain  a 
small  but  lethal  charge  of  TNT.  Their 
I  delayed  explosion  discourages  extinguish- 
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Scores  of  incendiary  bombs  are  seen  hurtling  on  their  fiery  mission  toward  the  Continental 
Gummiwerke  plant,  Hanover.  Targets  such  as  this  plant,  which  was  the  Nazis'  chief  producer 
of  airplane  tires,  are  highly  vulnerable  to  the  destructive  fires  created  by  incendiaries. 
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ing  attempts  by  the  enemy.  Normally,  in¬ 
cendiaries  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
high-explosive  bombs.  One  technique 
calls  for  three  waves  of  attacking  planes. 
The  first  and  third  drop  high  explosives 
and  the  second  unleashes  fire-bombs.  The 
initial  release  causes  wreckage  that  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  incendiarism  and  the 
high-explosives  of  the  third  wave  scatter 
flaming  debris  to  harass  and  hamper  fire¬ 
fighters. 

Efficient  also  is  the  tactic  of  releasing 
both  types  of  bombs  simultaneously.  The 
heavy  incendiaries  can  be  dropped  with 
the  same  precision  as  the  high-explosive 

egg- 

The  effectiveness  of  the  combined  use 
of  incendiaries  and  high-explosives  was 
demonstrated  in  the  AAF’s  destruction  in 
February  of  the  Japanese  supply  base  at 
Ponape  in  the  Caroline  islands  west  of 
Truk. 

After  repeated  raids  with  high-explo¬ 
sive  bombs  on  February  19,  the  attack 
with  fire  was  begun  with  the  dropping  of 
840  gasoline-rubber  incendiaries  along 
with  570  hundred-pound  general  purpose 
bombs. 

Two  days  later,  an  all-out  incendiary 
siege  was  launched.  Warehouses,  shops 
and  other  vital  installations  were  show¬ 
ered  with  5,264  gasoline-rubber  bombs 
and  fifty-four  500-pound  general  purpose 
bombs. 

Hades  had  nothing  on  Ponape.  The 
southern  waterfront,  where  half  the  ware¬ 
houses  were  situated  was  one  vast  con¬ 


flagration.  Great  fires  had  cut  a  wide  swath 
through  the  heart  of  the  town.  Explo¬ 
sives  showered  sparks  and  debris  and 
flames  and  smoke  were  visible  twenty 
miles  from  the  target,  despite  partial 
cloud  coverage.  In  all  300  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  radio  station,  were  destroyed 
that  day. 

The  AAF  bombers  returned  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  to  complete  their  devastation  of 
the  town.  The  first  waves  prepared  the 
remaining  structures  for  the  final  kill  by 
blasting  them  with  210  hundred-pound 
demolition  bombs.  Then  the  deluge  of 
fire  began.  Concentrating  on  the  water¬ 
front,  town  and  seaplane  base,  the  planes 
dropped  4,786  thermate  bombs  and  1,204 
gasoline-rubber  bombs.  At  the  height  of 
the  fury,  twenty-one  500-pound  general 
purpose  bombs  were  poured  into  the 
howling  inferno. 

As  the  attacking  bombers  returned  to 
their  bases  fire  and  smoke  from  the  scene 
of  chaos  were  visible  for  sixty  miles. 

Stepping-up  of  AAF  incendiary  raids 
toward  their  present  frequency  began  last 
July  26  when  Hamburg  was  hit  with  56 
tons  of  fire.  Three  days  later,  fire-bombs 
were  used  exclusively  in  a  raid  on  the 
Nazi  shipyards  at  Kiel.  B-24s  dropped 
202  hundred-pound  clusters  and  sixty- 
seven  500-pound  clusters. 

The  Steaua  Roma  company’s  oil  tanks 
were  completely  destroyed  in  the  August 
attack  on  the  refineries  at  Ploesti,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  in  a  September  raid  the 
U-boat  building  yards  at  Emden,  Ger¬ 


many,  were  vitally  damaged  by  fire. 
Schweinfurt’s  roller  bearing  factories  were 
virtually  eliminated  in  October  by  88 
tons  of  incendiaries  dropped  with  485 
tons  of  high  explosives.  The  same  month 
the  Focke-Wulf  fighter  plane  assembly 
plant  at  Marienburg,  East  Prussia,  was 
gutted  by  fire  touched  off  by  1,300  M47 
jellied  oil  100-pounders  released  with 
several  hundred  general  purpose  bombs  by 
Flying  Fortresses.  The  same  type  of  oil 
bomb  was  used  in  the  Armistice  Day  raid 
and  succeeding  attacks  on  the  important 
rail  center  at  Munster,  Germany. 

As  the  AAF’s  use  of  incendiaries  in¬ 
creases,  so  does  the  work  of  the  Air 
Chemical  Office.  Headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Montgomery,  the  office  has  four 
divisions,  each  with  specific  duties. 

The  technical  division  studies  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  chemical  munitions  and 
equipment  field  and  receives  reports  on 
the  combat  performance  of  its  materiel 
from  theatres  of  operations.  The  require¬ 
ments  division  tabulates  needs  of  the 
AAF  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
initiates  procurement.  The  supply  divi¬ 
sion  expedites  shipment  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  planning  division  controls  ac¬ 
tivation,  training  and  assignment  of  avia¬ 
tion  chemical  units. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  has  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supplying  incendiary  mate¬ 
riel  to  all  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  and, 
in  considerable  quantities,  to  those  of  the 
Allied  nations.  By  far  its  biggest  job, 
however,  is  procurement  of  incendiaries 
for  the  AAF. 

Although  four  CWS  arsenals  are  mak¬ 
ing  incendiary  bombs,  production  is 
mainly  the  task  of  private  industry.  Con¬ 
verted  into  fire-bomb  manufacturers  are 
hundreds  of  plants  which  formerly  turned 
out  baby  shoes,  silverware,  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  washing  machines,  kitchen  utensils, 
outboard  motor  boats,  fireworks  and 
many  other  highly  diversified  peacetime 
products. 

So  great  was  the  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  factories  were  changed  into 
munitions  producers  that  even  during  the 
hectic  early  days  of  U.  S.  participation  in 
the  war  incendiary  bomb  supply  never 
failed  to  meet  the  AAF  demand. 

The  first  incendiary  bombs  rolled  from 
the  assembly  line  four  days  after  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  only  three  and  one- 
half  months  after  the  CWS  had  been  as¬ 
signed  the  tremendous  burden  of  draw¬ 
ing  plans  and  organizing  production.  By 
the  end  of  1941,  the  bombs  were  being 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  the 
unceasing  flow  has  swelled  month  after 
month  ever  since. 

Besides  developing  and  producing  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs,  the  CWS  also  tests  them. 
No  new-type  bomb  is  sent  overseas  until 
its  effectiveness  and  mechanical  efficiency 
have  been  proved.  ☆ 
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Evidence  of  the  devastating  effect  of  combined  use  of  incendiary  and  high-explosive  bombs  is 
seen  in  this  picture  of  the  Messerchmitt  fighter  plane  plant,  an  adjacent  locomotive  and  tank 
works  and  a  nearby  airdrome  at  Gotha  after  a  raid  by  8th  Air  Force  Liberators  on  February  24.- 
A  total  of  3,623  high-explosives  prepared  the  targets  for  1,436  fire-bombs  that  followed. 
Destroyed  were  ME-IIO  production  shops  and  storage  houses,  the  locomotive  works,  six 
hangars  and  many  planes  on  the  field.  Other  structures  in  the  target  area  were  severely  damaged. 
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Nowadays  many  a  Washington  apartment 
doubles  as  a  gym  and  groans  to  the  cadence  of 
the  leg  lift  as  Headquarters  officers  comply  with 
I  the  memorandum  on  morning  and  evening 
|  workouts.  Colonel  O’Gripe’s  wife  is  in  hearty 
I  accord  with  the  program  that  is  making  progress 
toward  one  goal  in  particular — that  of  deflating 
i  her  husband’s  bulbous  mid-section. 


The  post  order,  calling  for  fitness  tests  for  all 
men  under  40,  catches  Major  McNicol,  base 
finance  officer,  with  his  muscles  down.  In  his 
first  trial  he  gives  his  all  on  the  pull-ups  despite 
distractions  by  mythical  PT  gremlins  and  a 
diabolical-appearing  instructor  whokeeps  score. 


Members  of  the  typical  airbase  squadron  usually 
consider  calisthenics  a  necessary  evil  and  some¬ 
times  go  through  the  motions  in  a  rather  // 
apathetic  mood.  After  completing  the  required  £ 
exercises,  the  men  choose  sides  for  a  basketball  1 
game.  A  change  in  attitude  is  evident  now  as 
members  proceed  to  annihilate  each  other  for  V, 
possession  of  the  ball.  1| 


The  greatest  stimulus  to  physical  fitness  is  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit.  Colonel  Newlife  is  nearing  60  but 
voluntarily  takes  the  test  monthly.  Here  he  proudly 
displays  his  rating  card  to  a  couple  of  junior  officers. 
It’s  a  cinch  the  youngsters  will  be  out  to  beat  the 
colonel’s  record  of  60  sit-ups,  12  pull-ups  and  55 
seconds  for  the  shuttle  rim. 


The  goldbrick.  There’s  one  in  every  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  as  usual,  he  isn’t  kidding  anyone  but 
himself.  Private  Horton  is  a  master  of  the 
“strained  expression”  and  “restrained  push-up.” 


Ik 

E 

. !, 
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PHOTO-RECONNAISSANCE 


A  One-Man  War 


Cameras  replace  guns  in  the  nose  of  the  F-5  (stripped-down  Lightning). 
A  net  saving  of  about  400  pounds  increases  the  normal  speed  and  range. 


By  Herbert  H.  Ringold 

Air  Force  Staff 


IN  England,  A-2  wanted  to  know  how 
many  freight  cars  the  Germans  had  at 
a  particular  marshalling  yard  and  whether 
the  cars  were  loaded  or  empty.  In  the 
South  Pacific,  the  Navy  requested  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  precise  nature 
and  location  of  all  hidden  reefs  in  the 
waters  just  off  Arawe,  New  Britain. 
Bomber  command  in  China  required  a 
report  on  the  number  of  enemy  aircraft 
based  at  an  airdrome  on  Formosa,  includ¬ 
ing  specific  details  as  to  their  type,  arma¬ 
ment  and  dispersal  position.  In  india, 
facts  were  desired  to  show  how  and 
where  the  Japs  were  getting  freight  cars 
over  a  section  of  the  Irrawaddy  river 
after  the  only  bridge  over  it  had  been 
bombed  out.  Allied  headquarters  in 
Africa  wanted  to  know  the  location  of 
enemy  airdromes  on  Sicily,  the  number, 
type  and  placement  of  all  defensive  artil¬ 
lery  protecting  the  fields,  the  best  method 
of  approach  for  our  ground  forces  and 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  troops. 

Photo-reconnaissance  supplied  all  of 
this  information. 


At  the  marshalling  yards  in  occupied 
France,  pictures  established  that  the  Nazis 
had  186  freight  cars.  Interpretation  by 
men  familiar  with  railroad  procedure  de¬ 
termined  that  approximately  95  of  the 
cars  were  fully  loaded.  Strafing  planes 
were  sent  out  to  shoot  up  the  works. 

When  landing  boats  invaded  Arawe, 
the  helmsmen  carried  small  photographs 
which  charted  the  location  of  the  hidden 
reefs  protecting  the  invasion  point.  Pic¬ 
tures  given  to  the  attacking  troops  showed 
the  exact  position  of  enemy  gun  installa¬ 
tions.  Our  landing  casualties  were  "ex¬ 
tremely  light.” 

Bomber  command  in  China  was  in¬ 
formed  that  fifty  Jap  planes  were  based 
on  Formosa.  A  detailed  map  was  drawn 
up  from  pictures  supplied  by  photo¬ 
reconnaissance  and  the  complete  method 
of  Japanese  aircraft  dispersal  was  indi¬ 
cated.  The  target  was  attacked  in  the 
morning;  that  afternoon  PR  pilots  found 
that  thirty  of  the  enemy’s  planes  had  been 
destroyed.  No  further  missions  were 
needed  immediately. 


"Photo  Joes”  in  India  discovered  three 
different  places  where  the  Japs  were  put¬ 
ting  freight  cars  on  barges  and  floating 
them  across  the  Irrawaddy  river.  An 
operation  was  scheduled  to  break  up  this 
important  supply  line. 

In  the  Mediterranean  theatre,  photo¬ 
reconnaissance  planes  flying  out  of  Malta 
provided  Allied  headquarters  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  twenty  enemy  air¬ 
dromes  on  Sicily.  The  Sicilian  air  war 
was  waged  largely  on  the  basis  of  these 
photographs,  and  the  strategy  of  the 
ground  forces  was  not  finally  determined 
until  recon  pictures  showed  where  and 
how  the  infantry  could  best  attack. 

PR  pilots  have  one  assignment:  find 
out  everything  about  the  enemy.  Exactly 
how  much  damage  did  the  Fortresses  do 
to  Regensburg?  Are  the  Japs  moving 
convoys  down  to  reinforce  Truk?  What 
are  the  principal  German  flak  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  bomber  route  to  Berlin? 
What  is  the  type,  class  and  name  of  the 
German  boat  hidden  in  a  Norway  fjord? 
Do  the  Japs  have  barbed  wire  protecting 
their  airfield  on  Bougainville?  Everything 
the  enemy  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do 
— that’s  the  information  the  PR  boys 
must  get. 


To  bring  back  their  pictures,  they  fly 
wherever  the  bombers  go — and,  now  and 
then,  where  the  bombers  won’t  go.  Their 
planes  are  completely  unarmed.  There 
are  no  escorting  fighters.  They  fly  up  to 
nine-hour  missions  without  co-pilots, 
automatic  pilots  or  box  lunches.  Usually, 
the  missions  are  flown  above  25,000  feet, 
which  means  oxygen  all  the  time — and 
you  can’t  eat  through  an  A- 10  mask. 
They  fly  on  instruments  over  unfamiliar 
territory  through  weather  which  some¬ 
times  turns  back  the  bombers.  Yet  they 
have  no  navigators  or  radio  operators. 
The  PR  pilot  fights  a  one-man  war. 

They  often  cover  one  target  at  30,000 
feet  and  another  from  300  feet,  both  on 
the  same  mission.  At  high  altitudes  they 
have  to  watch  for  enemy  fighters;  on  the 
deck  they  must  dodge  flak  and  small 
arms  fire  and,  at  the  same  time,  pilot 
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Without  guns  or  escort,  our  PR  pilots  stick  their 
noses  into  the  enemy's  business  for  information 
which  helps  determine  what  we  do,  when  we  do  it—- 
and  then  proves  what  we  did. 


their  planes,  navigate,  line  up  the  target 
for  a  good  photograph,  watch  their  in¬ 
struments  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for 
targets  of  opportunity. 

However,  PR  pilots  feel  that  they  are 
in  less  danger  than  other  combat  airmen 
in  the  AAF.  Capt.  Joe  D.  Scalpone, 
veteran  photo-recon  pilot,  comments: 
"Protection?  We  have  more  protection  in 
our  unarmed  planes  than  the  boys  in  the 
bombers.  We’ve  developed  a  technique 
for  staying  out  of  trouble.  That’s  easier 
than  fighting  your  way  out.” 

Photo-recon  pilots  won’t  be  able  to  tell 
their  grandchildren  about  the  enemy 
planes  they  shot  down.  When  an  enemy 
is  sighted,  their  instructions  are  to  get 
out  of  the  area  immediately.  But  Col. 
Karl  L.  Polifka,  CO  of  a  recon  group, 
argues,  "The  average  fighter  pilot,  if  he’s 
lucky,  knocks  down  ten  enemy  planes  be¬ 
fore  his  flying  career  is  over.  The  average 
PR  pilot  at  the  end  of  fifty  missions  will 
have  photographed  a  thousand  targets, 
which  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  important.” 

The  vast  majority  of  PR  missions  are 
made  in  "stripped  down  P-38s — F-5s. 
Modification  of  the  Lightnings  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes  included  the  removal 
of  guns  and  firing  mechanisms  weighing 
900  pounds,  and  the  installation  of 
camera  equipment  totaling  500  pounds. 
The  net  saving,  together  with  a  smoother 
nose  made  possible  by  removing  gun 
ports,  has  greatly  increased  the  normal 
speed  and  range.  Extra  belly  tanks  are 
part  of  the  standard  equipment. 

Camera  installations  are  of  two  types. 
In  one  instance,  two  cameras  take  over¬ 
lapping  pictures,  shooting  -straight  down 
from  a  single  window.  The  trimetrogon 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of 
I  three  cameras  shooting  three  different 
‘  surface  views.  One  is  parallel  with  the 
ground  and  is  flanked  by  two  others 
whose  optical  axes  are  depressed  thirty 
degrees  below  the  horizon.  The  result  is 
a  horizon-to-horizon  photograph. 

There  are  three  -standard  camera  types. 
The  K-17  with  a  six-inch  focal  length 
used  for  general  orientation  and  for 
charting  purposes;  the  K-17  with  a  12- 
or  24-inch  cone  and  the  K-22  with  a  24- 
or  40-inch  cone  for  large  scale  pinpoints 
over  strategic  targets  from  great  heights; 
and  the  K-18  with  a  24-inch  focal  length 
for  strip  photography.  When  minute  de¬ 
tail  is  not  required,  the  small  focal  length 
may  be  used.  The  resulting  photograph 
will  cover  a  large  area  but  show  only  its 
general  characteristics.  When  information 
concerning  a  specific  installation  is 
needed,  the  larger  focal  length  is  used 
to  provide  a  picture  covering  a  very 
small  area  but  indicating  its  characteris¬ 
tics  in  precise  detail. 

Working  the  camera  is  a  PR  pilot’s 
simplest  job.  All  he  does  is  push  a  but¬ 
ton  and  the  camera  works  automatically. 
But  determining  the  right  time  and  the 
proper  position  requires  a  high  degree  of 
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training.  Night  photographic  work  has 
added  to  the  complexity  of  PR  missions. 
Magnesium  flash  bombs  are  dropped  to 
light  up  the  target  area.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  with  Edgerton  flash  units — a  sys¬ 
tem  of  electric  charges — have  been  made 
with  considerable  success.  All  night  mis¬ 
sions  are  flown  in  B-25s  or  A-20s. 

According  to  the  table  of  organization, 
photo-reconnaissance  units  in  combat 
areas  are  directed  by  a  priorities  board 
which  operates  under  the  theatre  com¬ 
mander  and  determines  the  over-all  policy. 
Actually,  PR  units  are  highly  flexible 
organizations,  operating  for  the  air  forces, 
various  branches  of  the  ground  forces, 
the  Navy  and  our  Allies.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theatre,  it  was  not  unusual  for  PR 
pilots  to  fly  missions  for  bomber  com¬ 
mand,  the  French  Army,  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  American  Infantry,  all  in  the 
same  day. 

An  examination  of  the  function  of 
photo-reconnaissance  units  in  the  various 
theatres  will  show  that  although  the  type 
of  their  work  varies  with  the  needs  in 
each  theatre,  their  overall  purpose  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  Find  out  as  much  about 
the  enemy  as  the  enemy  knows  himself. 


One  of  the  principal  functions  of 
photo-recon  in  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations,  for  example,  is  bomb  damage 
assessment.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
exactly  how  much  damage  our  bombers 
have  done  to  their  targets.  To  get  this 
information,  PR  pilots  fly  over  the 
bombed  area,  often  within  an  hour  after 
the  bombers  have  left.  They  wait  at 
least  that  time  for  the  smoke  to  clear  and 
then  they  come  in  generally  from  above 
25,000  feet,  take  their  pictures  and  get 
out  in  a  hurry.  Within  a  day,  higher 
headquarters  can  determine  if  the  mis¬ 
sion  was  successful,  and  if  and  when  an¬ 
other  attack  must  be  scheduled. 

If  the  target  has  been  bombed  success¬ 
fully,  PR  pilots  watch  it  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  enemy  will  usually  begin 
to  rebuild,  and  we  want  to  know  exactly 
how  he’s  coming  along.  His  activities 
are  carefully  followed  while  he  is  using 
up  valuable  man  hours  and  critical  mate¬ 
rial.  Then,  when  he  is  just  about  finished, 
the  bombers  come  back.  That  is  one  of 
the  answers  to  why  the  heavies  keep  re¬ 
turning  to  Brunswick,  Hamburg.  Wil- 
helmshaven  and  other  consistently  at- 


Returning  from  another  mission,  a  PR  pilot  found  this  target  of  opportunity.  Interpretation 
determined  that  it  was  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Germany,  high  on  the  bomber  priority  list. 
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At  right  is  the  photo  flash  bomb  used  for  night 
aerial  photography.  At  the  peak  of  the  flash, 
it  provides  about  one  billion  candlepower. 
Above  is  a  close-up  of  the  bomb's  fuse  head. 

tacked  areas.  Hamburg  was  covered 
every  day  to  see  how  many  more  raids 
would  be  required  to  knock  it  out.  The 
submarine  pens  at  Vegasak  were  watched 
once  a  week,  for  a  month.  They  were 
hit  when  the  Nazis  had  them  almost  re¬ 
constructed. 

In  addition  to  bomb  damage  assess¬ 
ment  work,  PR  pilots  have  a  routine  job 
of  watching  important  German  installa¬ 
tions  just  to  find  out  what’s  going  on. 
Sixty-five  enemy  ports  from  France’s 
Mediterranean  to  northeastern  Germany 
are  covered  at  varying  intervals,  some  as 
often  as  every  two  days,  others  once  every 
two  months.  Four  hundred  enemy  air¬ 
dromes  are  visited  on  a  regular  schedule. 
Pictures  of  35  factory  airdromes  are  made 
about  once  a  month.  Twenty-nine  U-boat 
construction  yards  come  in  for  attention 
once  every  two  months,  some  every  two 
weeks.  In  addition,  gun  installations  on 
the  coast,  navigation  beams  and  radio 
detection  stations  are  covered  at  intervals 
of  from  two  weeks  to  two  months. 

Now  and  then,  a  PR  pilot  will  come 
back  with  a  lucky  strike — an  important 
target  of  opportunity.  Maj.  James 
Wright,  returning  from  a  routine  mission 
near  Huls  in  southwestern  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowed  normal  procedure  by  turning  on 
his  cameras  to  use  up  the  unexposed  film 
on  the  chance  that  he  might  find  some¬ 
thing.  He  did.  Interpretation  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  showed  that  the  Germans  had  built 
a  large,  seemingly  important  factory  in 
that  area. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  target  is 
not  attacked  immediately.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  to  find  out  what  the  factory  is  manu¬ 
facturing  in  order  to  determine  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is.  Then,  bomber  command 
wants  to  know  what  kind  of  material  it 
is  made  of  so  they  can  decide  how  best 
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to  attack  it.  The  location  of  defending 
fighter  fields  and  flak  installations  must 
also  be  discovered  to  pick  out  the  best 
route  and  method  of  attack.  Photo-recon 
pilots  looked  after  that  factory  with  lov¬ 
ing  care  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  synthetic  rubber  plant, 
high  on  the  bomber  priority  list.  A 
special  mission  was  made  to  get  it — the 
entire  operation  based  upon  information 
supplied  by  photo-reconnaissance. 

The  Germans  realize  that  our  PR  pilots 
bring  back  vital  information.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  give  special  attention  to  attack¬ 
ing  these  unarmed,  unescorted  planes. 
From  detection  devices,  they  know  imme¬ 
diately  when  a  PR  pilot  comes  poking 
into  Europe.  PR  pilots  must  master  the 
fine  art  of  faking  in  order  to  escape. 

Major  Wright  reported  a  mission  he 
planned  for  one  of  his  pilots.  He  relates, 
"We  sent  him  across  the  channel  near 
Dover  at  Abbeville  and  faked  a  route 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  Paris.  As  he 
went  due  north  of  that  city,  he  suddenly 
cut  down  to  Romilly,  fifty  miles  to  the 


southeast.  From  there,  he  made  a  sharp  1 
turn  northeast  into  Paris  and  covered 
three  important  airdromes.  Then,  he 
headed  for  Dieppe  on  a  continued  north-  I 
east  route.  But  he  executed  another  re-  . 
versal  and  turned  southwest  to  take  the  j 
airdrome  at  Beauvais.  And  we  finally 
brought  him  back  on  a  circuitous  route  i 
which  included  a  fake  into  southern  Ger¬ 
many.  We  have  to  do  that  kind  of  flying  i 
all  the  time.” 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the  ! 
PRUs  based  in  England  has  been  the  se¬ 
curing  of  photographic  information  vital  \ 
to  the  invasion  of  western  Europe.  The  j 
location  of  every  important  highway, 
bridge,  river,  mountain,  forest  and  town 
has  been  provided  to  the  proper  authori-  j 
ties.  Practically  every  enemy  airdrome 
has  been  covered  to  show  its  defenses, 
the  position  of  hangars,  gas  tanks,  dis¬ 
persal  areas  and  the  best  land  approach 
for  our  ground  troops.  Artillery  maps 
have  been  made  to  show  the  exact  spot 
of  the  enemy’s  installations,  and  to  pick 
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This  diagram  shows  the  principle  of  night  photography.  The  photo-bomb 
explodes  behind  the  plane  and  a  photo-electric  cell  works  the  camera. 

The  photograph  below  was  taken  from  a  B-24  at  night  from  10,000  feet. 
The  glare  on  the  left  resulted  from  the  explosion  of  the  photo-bomb. 


out  proper  positions  for  setting  up  our 
big  guns.  The  defenses  of  Fortress  Europe 
are  no  secret;  we  have  millions  of  pic¬ 
tures  so  detailed  that  they  even  show 
enemy  machine  gun  positions.  From 
30,000  feet,  a  PR  picture  will  reveal  as 
little  as  a  six-foot  elevation  in  the  ground. 
Barbed  wire  can  be  picked  out  with  rela¬ 
tive  ease,  and  you  can  count  railroad  ties. 

The  European  coast  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed  more  often  than  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  Hollywood  star.  Pictures  of  certain 
locaEons  have  been  taken  three  times  a 
day  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tides 
in  the  early  morning,  at  noon  and  in  the 
evening.  The  exact  height  of  barriers 
erected  by  the  Germans  to  protect  their 
installations  is  known  by  headquarters. 
What  kind  of  bridge  will  be  needed  to 
cross  a  certain  river?  Photo-reconnaissance 
knows.  Do  the  Germans  have  88  mm 
guns  encased  in  concrete  along  a  certain 
road?  That  information  is  available  on 
PR  pictures.  Where  is  the  best  place  to 
land  our  bombers  in  Europe?  Look  in 
the  files — the  photographs  are  there. 
Photo-reconnaissance  is  providing  all  the 
branches  of  the  service  with  complete  and 
detailed  pictures  showing  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  his  strength  and  firepower, 
and  the  best  routes  of  attack. 

The  function  of  photo-recon  units  in 
the  South  Pacific  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  in  England.  Original  mapping 
work  was  one  of  the  first  jobs  given  to 


PR  pilots  based  on  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  Most  of  the  available  maps  had 
been  charted  back  in  1880,  so  the  PRU 
boys  had  to  map  about  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  After  the  over-all  area 
had  been  covered,  specific  operational  re¬ 
quests  were  fulfilled. 

There  are  no  landings  made  in  the 
Pacific  without  pictures  taken  by  photo¬ 
reconnaissance.  Every  inch  of  the  ground 
is  photographed  to  show  the  best  attack 
point,  the  proper  method  of  approach 
and  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s  defenses. 
Before  paratroops  were  dropped  at  Nads- 
zap,  New  Guinea,  photographs  showed 
what  the  area  looked  like.  Buna  and 
Salamaua  were  bombed  from  pictures 
taken  by  PR  pilots.  At  Arawe  and  New 
Gloucester,  every  Jap  installation  was  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  invading  ground  forces. 

Remember  that  attack  on  Wewak  when 
we  caught  200  enemy  planes  on  the 
ground?  That  mission  was  made  as  a 
direct  result  of  photo-recon  information. 
The  airfield  had  been  watched  daily  as 
the  Japs  brought  in  their  planes.  One 
day,  a  picture  showed  that  the  enemy  had 
aircraft  lined  up  wing-to-wing-tip.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

On  missions  over  Rabaul,  our  bombar¬ 
diers  carried  small  photographs  showing 
the  position  of  whatever  installations 
were  still  standing.  In  the  Marshalls, 
our  landing  troops  had  pictures  of  beach 
contours,  elevations  and  enemy  positions, 


all  provided  by  PR  pilots.  Photo-recon¬ 
naissance  is  building  up  a  similar  file  on 
every  island  along  the  route  to  Tokyo. 

In  many  instances  PR  missions  are  suc¬ 
cessful  if  they  provide  negative  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  case  in  operations  over 
the  Wakde  Islands,  north  of  Rabaul.  In¬ 
formation  was  received  that  the  Japs  were 
pouring  planes  into  these  islands,  and 
headquarters  wanted  to  know  exactly 
what  was  going  on.  Usually,  PR  planes 
fly  alone,  but  this  mission  was  so  im¬ 
portant  that  two  planes  were  dispatched 
just  in  case  one  did  not  return.  But  both 
ships  got  back  with  information  that  the 
Japs  had  only  fifteen  planes  in  the  islands. 
As  a  result,  our  bombers  were  able  to  hit 
Rabaul  in  strength  without  worrying 
about  interception  from  Wakde. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  naval  activity 
in  the  Pacific,  much  of  the  photo-recon 
work  there  has  to  do  with  enemy  ship¬ 
ping.  When  pictures  are  taken  of  an 
enemy  vessel  from  30,000  feet,  first  phase 
interpretation  can  indicate  the  type  of 
craft.  Second  phase  can  tell  you  its  name. 
And,  PR  pilots  jokingly  claim,  that  third 
phase  interpretation  can  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  on  the  deck  and  indicate 
whether  the  fourth  man  from  the  left  had 
a  shave  recently. 

Down  in  the  South  Pacific,  PR  men 
fly  long  hours  over  open  water  and 
jungle.  Often,  they  fly  up  to  seven-  and 
eight-hour  missions.  On  the  Wakde 
operation,  Maj.  Alex  Guerry  was  gone 
for  seven  and  a  half  hours.  As  he  says, 
"That’s  a  lot  of  sitting  on  your  rear  end.” 
But  requests  for  photo-recon  missions  are 
numerous  and  the  vast  distances  create 
an  added  problem.  Maj.  John  Foster  is 
reported  to  have  told  a  liaison  officer  of 
the  5th  and  7th  Air  Forces  that  "you 
want  a  picture  of  every  wave  between 
New  Guinea  and  New  Britain,  and  a 
shot  from  behind  every  tree  on  every 
island  in  the  Pacific.” 

In  the  Mediterranean  theatre,  the 
photo-reconnaissance  situation  was  dif¬ 
ferent  again.  The  job  there  was  more  of 
a  tactical  nature,  with  operations  being 
conducted  in  direct  support  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  ground  forces.  Following  the  5th 
Army  in  Italy,  photo-recon  pilots  made 
three  missions  a  day  right  over  the  battle 
lines  to  pick  out  the  German  defenses 
and  help  select  artillery  targets.  One  of 
the  neatest  tricks  pulled  by  the  PRUs 
was  the  way  they  watched  the  enemy  at¬ 
tempt  to  evacuate  Bizerte.  German  boats 
were  observed  coming  down  from  Cor¬ 
sica.  When  they  landed  at  Bizerte,  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  regularly.  From  the  size 
of  the  boats,  experienced  photo-inter¬ 
preters  determined  exactly  how  long  it 
would  take  the  enemy  to  load  them. 
When  the  Nazis  had  their  ships  fully 
loaded  with  retreating  troops,  the  bomb¬ 
ers  came  over  and  hit  them  in  force. 

In  the  battle  of  Sicily,  PR  helped 
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Photo-recon  planes  need  not  go  down  on  the  "deck"  to  get  detailed  information.  Even  the 
naked  eye  can  determine  detail  from  this  photograph  taken  from  about  30,000  feet  over  France. 
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Allied  headquarters  predetermine  exactly 
what  the  Germans  were  going  to  do. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  would  have  to  evacuate  Sicily,  our 
next  move  was  to  decide  where  they 
would  go.  At  Gerbini,  they  had  used  a 
system  of  satellite  airfields  so  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  would  probably  do  the 
same  thing  when  they  fell  back  on  Italy. 
Foggia  was  selected  as  the  point  to  which 
they  would  most  likely  retreat,  so  PR 
pilots  mapped  it  long  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  moved  in.  They  covered  the  fields 
there  on  a  daily  basis.  When  the  Germans 
did  transfer  their  planes  to  the  satellite 
airdromes  around  Foggia,  photo-recon¬ 
naissance  showed  the  actual  location  of 
every  airfield  and  the  precise  position  of 
each  airplane  on  the  fields.  Attacking 
fighter  pilots  carried  photographs  with 
them  detailing  these  locations  and  the 
fields  were  strafed  with  great  success. 

During  the  attack  on  Pantelleria,  photo- 
recon  coordinated  with  bomber  command 
to  an  unusual  degree.  PR  pilots  went 
over  the  target  just  before  the  bombers 
attacked.  Then  they  swung  out  to  sea 
while  the  strike  was  made.  After  the 
heavies  left,  the  PR  planes  came  back  and 
had  a  "before  and  after”  shot  on  the  same 
roll  of  film. 

Coordination  from  a  time  standpoint 
was  also  worked  out  with  precision.  Fly¬ 
ing  out  of  Malta  at  first  light,  PR  planes 
photographed  all  the  airdromes  on  Sicily, 
then  continued  to  Tunis  for  a  landing. 
Their  films  were  processed  in  an  hour 


and  a  half  and  flown  to  Strategic  Air 
Force  headquarters  before  1300.  Tire 
bombers  went  out  after  the  indicated  air¬ 
fields  in  the  afternoon  and  photo-recon 
pilots  followed  within  an  hour  after  the 
attack.  That  evening,  bomber  head¬ 
quarters  knew  the  exact  damage  done. 

In  Italy,  as  in  England,  continual 
routine  missions  are  run  to  watch  the  im¬ 
portant  German  installations  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  and  in  southern 
France.  Most  all  strategic  bombing  tar¬ 
gets  are  selected  from  pictures  provided 
by  photo-reconnaissance. 

The  function  of  photo-recon  units  in 
India  and  China  combine  all  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  every  other  theatre.  Original 
maps  must  be  made  of  uncharted  terri¬ 
tory,  bomb  damage  assessment  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  information  for  bomber  mis¬ 
sions  comes  in  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Myitnge  bridge  over  the  Irrawaddy 
river  in  Burma  had  been  the  target  for  a 
great  number  of  bomber  attacks  until  it 
was  finally  knocked  out.  But  photo-re¬ 
connaissance  proved  that  the  Japs  were 
still  getting  materials  across  without 
using  the  bridge.  From  pictures  taken 
on  a  daily  basis,  interpreters  were  able 
to  count  the  number  of  freight  cars 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A  series  of 
pictures  showed  that  the  number  of  cars 
on  the  far  side  was  increasing  while  the 
number  on  the  near  side  was  decreasing. 
PR  pilots  covered  the  area  thoroughly  and 
discovered  three  places  where  the  Japs 


were  using  barges.  That  was  all  bomber 
command  wanted  to  know. 

Bomber  crews  in  India  attacked  an  im¬ 
portant  railroad  roundhouse  in  Burma, 
but  reported  that  only  half  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  hit.  A  second  mission  was 
planned,  but  photo-recon  pilots  proved 
that  the  structure  actually  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  gutted.  Photo-reconnaissance  saved 
the  bomber  crews  a  mission  over  a  target 
which  had  already  been  destroyed. 

In  Burma,  most  operations  stop  dur¬ 
ing  the  monsoon  season.  But  there  is  a 
dry  area  in  central  Burma  where  it  was 
thought  the  Japs  were  continuing  their 
activities.  Headquarters  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  area  so  they 
would  have  information  on  hand  when 
our  bombers  would  be  able  to  get  off  the 
ground.  PR  pilots  flew  through  the 
weather  on  an  eight-hour  mission  to  a 
point  about  450  miles  from  their  base. 
They  found  boats  going  up  the  river,  \ 
carrying  supplies  to  a  construction  camp 
which  was  building  airfields.  When  the 
weather  cleared,  that  area  was  first  on 
the  list  for  our  bombers. 

In  every  theatre  of  operations,  wher¬ 
ever  our  aircraft  are  based,  photographic 
reconnaissance  planes  are  stationed  nearby 
to  provide  Operations  with  the  necessary 
attack  information,  select  special  targets  1 
and  indicate  the  damage  done  to  them. 
The  over-all  job  of  photo-recon  was  best 
summed  up  by  a  PR  pilot  in  a  letter 
home.  "My  job,”  he  wrote,  "is  sticking  ] 
my  nose  into  other  people’s  business.”  -ft 


Photo-reconnaissance  pilots  make  routine  missions  over  all  important  interpreters  counted  122  German  aircraft  on  the  Milo  airfield.  There 
enemy  airdromes.  From  this  picture  taken  during  the  battle  of  Sicily,  are  60  single-engine  aircraft,  29  medium  bombers  and  33  transports. 
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Problems  of  visibility  faced  by  flyers 
and  ground  travelers  in  arctic  and  des¬ 
ert  regions  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  mastered  for  successful  opera¬ 
tions.  Refraction  phenomena  and  some 
special  varieties  of  mirage,  caused  by  thin 
air,  ground  haze,  dust  storms  and  other 
atmospheric  factors  in  these  areas,  may 
not  have  been  even  paragraphs  in  training 
textbooks  back  in  the  States. 

The  extreme  transparency  of  the  air  in 
both  arctic  and  desert  terrain  has  given 
rise  to  this  formula  in  judging  distances: 

"Be  extravagant,  then  multiply  by 
three.” 

Those  parts  of  mountains  which  norm¬ 
ally  can  be  seen  over  the  earth’s  curva¬ 
ture  appear  dark  and  solid  even  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  And  flying  high, 
with  vision  less  hindered  by  the  earth’s 
rotundity.  Admiral  Byrd,  Henry  George 
Watkins  and  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  re¬ 
ported  seeing  or  photographing  capes  and 
mountains  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  at 
a  distance  of  200  miles. 

A  disadvantage  of  this  exceptional  visi¬ 
bility  is  that  novices  on  snow  or  sand  be¬ 
come  overconfident  of  their  ability  to 
reach  shelter  or  vegetation.  Unwary  pilots, 
in  addition  to  misjudging  flying  distances, 
often  make  landing  mistakes  by  under¬ 
estimating  altitude  and  leveling  out  high. 

Clear  air  is  clean  air.  Great  visibility 
results  from  the  absence  of  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  air,  especially  water.  The 
cold  air  of  the  northern  winter  can  absorb 
little  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  almost  no  moisture  in  the  desert  to  be 
absorbed.  And  there  is  little  smoke  clut¬ 
tering  the  air  where  the  population  is  so 
small  as  in  these  regions. 

Arctic  and  desert  skies  are  not  always 
clear,  however.  In  the  northern  summer 
the  air  absorbs  moisture,  just  as  warm  air 
does  anywhere.  Desert  air  is  less  clear  at 
mid-day  than  during  the  morning  and 
late  afternoon.  The  great  heat  at  the  sur¬ 
face  about  noon  causes  the  air  to  rise  in 
convection  currents.  The  resulting  turbu¬ 
lence  is  likely  to  swirl  loose  dust  and 
sand  into  the  air.  At  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  when  temperatures  close  to  the 
ground  and  higher  up  are  nearer  equal, 
there  is  less  blowing  around  of  dust. 

Dust  and  sand  storms  may  make  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  airbase  difficult.  The  pilot 
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must  watch  for  breaks  and  clear  spots  and 
get  down  through  them  quickly  before 
they  close.  Since  the  storms  move,  the 
pilot  by  appraising  their  direction  and 
speed  can  decide  whether  to  try  to  beat 
them  into  the  field  or  to  wait  them  out. 
Sometimes  a  narrow  dust  area  may  go  as 
high  as  10,000  feet,  yet  the  airplane  can 
be  through  it  in  a  minute  or  two.  An 
extreme  of  this  is  the  dare  devil,  a  dust 
swirl  which  may  reach  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  air.  These  are  easily  avoided. 

Another  useful  detail  is  that  often  dust 
will  be  set  going  by  wind  in  a  valley,  but 
at  higher  levels  there  will  be  no  dust  be¬ 
cause  hillsides  and  hilltops  are  weathered 
and  swept  bare  of  loose  sand  and  dust. 

A  dangerous  visibility  condition  in  the 
north  is  ground  haze  resulting  from  a 
combination  of  low  cloudiness  and  new 
snow.  Without  sun,  there  is  no  shadow. 
All  surface  objects  are  obscured,  and  con¬ 
trast  or  relief  is  lost.  A  ground  traveler 
can  fall  into  an  open  crevasse,  which  is 
invisible  right  before  his  feet. 

When  this  haze  occurs,  it  is  even  hard 
to  keep  one’s  balance  because  there  are  no 
points  of  reference  such  as  the  horizon. 
A  man  straightening  up  suddenly  from  a 
bent-over  position  may  fall  over  backward 
because  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  when 
he  is  perpendicular. 

1  hen  there  is  the  ever-present  danger 
of  encountering  the  ferocious  polar  bear. 
In  the  haze,  the  animal’s  fur  blends  with 
the  snow-covered  landscape.  By  the  time 
the  bear’s  black  nose  and  claws  catch  the 
traveler’s  eye  the  huge,  shaggy-haired  kil¬ 
ler  is  poised  for  the  attack.  Escape,  except 
through  dropping  the  animal  by  a  quick, 
lucky  shot,  is  impossible. 

Experienced  pilots  dread  "flying  in 
milk.”  Because  of  limited  visibility  and 
lack  of  contrast,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  plane  is  at  twenty  or  200 
feet.  Even  with  fair  visibility,  altitude  is 
hard  to  judge.  There  are  several  reports 
of  plowing  into  the  snow  or  hitting  a 
wing  tip  when  the  pilots  thought  they 
had  plenty  of  altitude. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  Einstein  to  know 


about  refraction — the  deflection  of  light 
rays  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  an¬ 
other  of  different  density.  For  example, 
a  stick  appears  bent  when  placed  part  in, 
part  out  of  water.  Refraction  occurs  also 
when  the  air  through  which  light  travels 
varies  in  density.  Light  travels  faster 
through  rare  air  than  through  dense  air. 
Thus  visibility  changes  as  the  temperature 
changes  at  dififerent  levels,  expanding  and 
contracting  air. 

(.surveyors  must  make  adjustments  in 
their  figures  for  air  temperature  and  alti¬ 
tude,  although  ordinarily  the  effects  are 
slight.  The  higher  one  goes,  the  less  the 
air  pressure,  because  there  is  less  air 
above  bearing  downward.  But  this  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  air  is  offset  to  some  extent  by 
the  tendency  of  the  air  to  get  colder  with 
higher  altitude,  and  therefore  to  con¬ 
tract.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  upper 
air,  in  addition  to  its  low  pressure,  is  also 
warmer  than  ground  air  and,  therefore 
all  the  thinner,  refraction  of  light  is 
emphasized.  These  "temperature  inver¬ 
sions”  cause  interesting  visibility  effects. 

One  effect  of  the  bending  of  light  rays 
in  rarefied  upper  air  is  the  "superior” 
mirage,  the  result  of  warm  air  layers  over 
colder  ones.  Objects  at  great  distances 
seem  larger.  They  loom  and  come  closer. 
Objects  far  over  the  horizon  suddenly 
become  visible.  The  portion  of  light  in 
the  higher,  thinner  air  will  move  faster 
than  that  in  the  lower,  denser  air,  and 
the  path  will  be  curved  toward  the  earth. 
Light  rays  originating  below  the  horizon 
will  thus  be  curved  around  the  earth. 

This  looming  or  towering  effect  is  a 
common  phenomenon  in  high  altitudes. 
Usually,  however,  superior  mirage  illu¬ 
sions  in  the  north  involve  great  distances 
only,  because  the  range  of  temperature 
differences  is  slight  (ten  degrees  centi¬ 
grade  in  layers  hundreds  of  feet  thick) 
and  the  rays  thus  are  bent  in  flat  curves. 

Temperature  inversions  can  bring  to 
the  view  of  an  observer  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  a  plane  landmarks  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  The  distance  of  the  objects 
Seen  is  deter-  (Continued  on  Page  56) 
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This  is  the  Caproni  aircraft  factory  at  Reggio  in  northern  Italy,  be¬ 
fore  an  attack  bv  bombers  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces. 


Wellingtons  and  Flying  Fortresses  blanketed  about  29  acres  of  the 
50  acres  which  the  Caproni  factory  covered.  The  photo  above 
shows  how  the  area  looked  following  the  attack.  The  hangars, 
assembly  shops,  work  shops  and  other  installations  either  have  been 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged.  Black  areas  dubbed  in  the  picture 
below  indicate  components  which  were  completely  knocked  out. 


I  REGGIO 

Bologna  • 


•  Pisa  •  Florence 


•  Siena 


•  Perogia 


Pescara 


•  Milan 


“lCENTOCELLE 
CIAMPINO 


As  part  of  the  January  offensive,  Centocelle  Airdrome  was  bombed 
three  times  by  B- 1 7s.  The  devastating  attacks  made  the  Germans 
place  an  unserviceability  cross  on  the  field,  warning  pilots  not  to  land. 


Verona  * 


Venice 


G0RIZ1A  ■ 

Trieste 
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BLASTING  NAZI  FACILITIES  IN  ITALY 


THE  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces  assist  ground  opera¬ 
tions  in  Italy  by  flying  a  double-barreled  offensive 
against  Nazi  rail  communications  and  aircraft  installations. 
The  campaign  against  the  airdromes  was  started  in  January 
in  support  of  the  Fifth  Army’s  landing  at  Anzio.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  all  but  one  of  the  major  Rome  fighter  fields  were 
unserviceable,  bases  for  long  range  German  bombers  were 
battered,  and  the  Nazis  were  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
destruction  of  their  long  range  reconnaissance  base.  The 


important  fighter  fields  near  Rome  were  reduced  to  a  jumble 
of  ruined  buildings  and  craters.  An  intelligence  report  for 
this  period  states:  "In  the  course  of  these  operations  a 
total  of  eleven  airdromes  were  attacked  and  rendered  un¬ 
serviceable  or  damaged  so  severely  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  their  operational  utility.”  The  MAAF  has  followed 
up  these  attacks  with  bombings  of  Nazi  airdromes  and 
aircraft  factories  all  the  way  up  to  the  Alps,  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  keep  the  Luftwaffe  pinned  to  the  ground. 


picture  at  right  was  taken  at  the  height  of  the  attack  which  destroyed 
33  German  planes  on  the  ground.  A  few  planes  managed  to  get  into 
the  air  but  most  of  these  were  knocked  down  by  fragmentation  bombs. 


Liberators  of  the  MAAF  recently  struck  at  the  Gorizia  airbase  in  north¬ 
eastern  Italy  with  excellent  results.  The  photo  at  left  shows  how  the( 
airfield  looked  to  the  B-24  crews  as  they  came  in  for  their  runs.  The 
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The  Ciampino  airfield,  German  fighter  base,  is  in  reality  two  fields  with 
common  hangars  and  service  buildings  between  them.  The  photograph 
at  left,  taken  before  the  attack  picture  (right),  shows  the  bomb  damage 


of  previous  AAF  assaults.  At  the  bottom  of  the  left  photo  is  the  Ciam¬ 
pino  race  track,  now  used  for  airfield  installations.  The  attack  by  15th 
Air  Force  Fortresses  on  January  19  rendered  both  fields  unserviceable. 
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PREPARE  FOR  INSPECTION 

TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Administrative  Tactical  Technical 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


^  Expecting  a  Discharged  While  await¬ 
ing  discharge,  a  man  will  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  covered  by  the  directives 
indicated: 

(1)  Procedure  for  continuing  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  in  civilian 
life.  (WD  Cir.  336,  1943.) 

(2)  Availability  and  location  of  em¬ 
ployment  centers.  (Sec.  IV,  WD  Cir.  40, 
1944.) 

(3)  Provisions  for  receipt  of  muster¬ 
ing  out  pay.  (WD  Cir.  50,  1944.) 

(4)  Requirements  and  procedure  for 
obtaining  the  honorable  service  lapel  but¬ 
ton.  (WD  Cir.  79,  1944.) 

(5)  Advisability  of  filing  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  disability  pension  (Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Form  No.  526)  before  dis¬ 
charge,  if  being  discharged  for  disability 
(WD  Cir.  13,  1944,  as  amended  by  Sec. 
V,  WD  Cir.  84,  1944.) 

(6)  Procedure  for  entering  claims  for 
items  of  pay  and  allowances  remaining 
due  and  unpaid  subsequent  to  discharge 
and  final  payment.  (WD  Cir.  45,  as 
amended  by  Sec.  I,  WD  Cir.  86,  1944.) 

(7)  Advisability  of  consulting  com- 

y  Name ,  Rank  and  Number:  It  is  "name, 
rank  and  serial  number”  only.  Inspectors 
questioning  personnel  as  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  given  the  enemy  have  re- 


petent  legal  counsel  concerning  any  will 
that  may  have  been  previously  executed. 
(WD  Cir.  97,  1944.) 

y  Strong  Batteries:  Many  a  pilot  has 
wished  his  airplane  batteries  had  more 
"zip”  in  an  emergency.  Technical  Order 
0 1-1 -66  was  written  to  assure  adequately 
charged  batteries  in  flight,  but  technical 
inspectors  report  that  auxiliary  power 
plants  are  not  being  utilized  for  engine 
starting  and  ground  testing  of  electrical 
equipment  as  prescribed  by  the  directive. 

y  Unit  Funds:  Do  you  know  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  about  unit  funds? 

They  will  not  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  motor  vehicles  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  (AR  210-50,  Ch.  11,  14  February 
1944.) 

Payment  of  premiums  on  bonds  of 
Army  mail  clerks  and  assistant  mail  clerks 
is  a  proper  charge.  (AR  210-50,  Ch.  12, 
23  February  1944.) 

y  Conservation:  Crew  chiefs  can  save 
time  and  plane  parts  by  avoiding  unneces¬ 
sary  replacements.  A  crew  chief  over- 

ceived  a  variety  of  answers  which  show 
this  basic  lesson  has  not  been  well  taught 
or  well  learned.  Remember,  it  is  "name, 
rank  and  serial  number”  only. 


seas  was  noted  replacing  a  rudder  because 
it  had  two  small  bullet  holes  in  it.  In¬ 
spection  showed  that  the  interior  was  un¬ 
damaged  and  that  the  rudder  could  be  re¬ 
paired  by  using  some  dope  and  fabric. 

y  Overseas  Baggage:  An  officer  going 
overseas  never  quits  worrying  about  his 
personal  baggage  until  he  sees  it  stowed 
away  in  his  theatre  of  operations  quar¬ 
ters.  Fie  can  greatly  lessen  his  worries, 
however,  by  following  the  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Sec.  II,  WD  Cir.  92,  1944,  points  out 
that  serious  congestion,  delays  and  incon¬ 
veniences  have  been  experienced  at  ports 
of  embarkation  and  staging  areas  through 


EE  SEEING  YOU 


the  forwarding  of  personal  baggage  to 
these  installations,  transportation  charges 
collect.  Authorized  allowance  of  baggage 
should  be  forwarded  through  the  nearest 
transportation  officer  under  government 
bills  of  lading.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
baggage  should  be  shipped  with  trans¬ 
portation  charges  prepaid. 

y  Facts  and  Figures:  How  much  space  is 
authorized  per  man  on  board  a  troop 
train?  What  is  the  procedure  followed  by 
an  air  task  force  commander?  How  are 
supplies  classified  and  distributed  to  units 
in  the  field  during  combat?  These  and 
hundreds  of  other  questions  are  answered 
in  the  new  edition  of  FM  101-10,  "Staff 
Officers’  Field  Manual,”  a  compilation  of 
technical  and  logistical  data  and  pertinent 
facts  regarding  organization.  The  book 
should  prove  handy  for  inspectors. 

y  Will  Making:  Every  person  in  the 
military  service  should  give  prompt  con¬ 
sideration  to  making  a  will,  if  he  has  not 
already  prepared  one.  Legal  assistance 
may  be  obtained  from  designated  officers 
or  from  any  civilian  attorney. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  command¬ 
ing  officers  urge  military  personnel  to 
give  immediate  attention  to  this  matter 
instead  of  waiting  until  arrival  at  a  stag¬ 
ing  area  or  port  of  embarkation.  How¬ 
ever,  a  will  to  be  legally  effective,  must 
be  the  free  and  voluntary  act  of  the  per- 
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son  making  it  and  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  the  drawing  of  such  a  document 
is  unnecessary  or  undesirable.  Therefore, 
commanding  officers  will  not  order  or 
direct  any  person  under  their  command 
to  make  a  will.  (WD  Cir.  97,  1944.) 

^  Night-time  Maintenance:  An  overseas 
report  on  an  aviation  engineer  unit  con¬ 
tains  a  training  tip  that  may  be  applied 
to  many  other  AAF  organizations.  It  is 
the  importance  of  being  familiar  with  the 
operation  and  servicing  of  equipment  at 
night.  The  report  states  much  equipment 
is  serviced  only  at  night,  and  sometimes 
the  only  light  is  a  candle  cupped  in  a  can. 

\  Tire  Blow-outs:  Inspectors  report  air¬ 
plane  tires  are  not  being  given  the  care¬ 
ful  checks  due  them  and  many  a  crew 
may  be  "riding  for  a  fall”  in  a  landing. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
slippage  of  tires  on  rims  (TO  04-1-11,  8 
June  1943.),  peeling  and  cracking  of  rub¬ 
ber,  twisted  valves,  and  oil  spillage  (TO 
04-10-21  December  1943.) 

^  Beneficiary  Changes:  "Are  there  any 
men  in  the  squadron  who  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  recently?” 

A  field  inspector,  who  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  asking  this  question  first  when¬ 
ever  inspecting  service  records,  always 
get  an  affirmative  answer.  Examination 


of  the  benedicts’  records,  however,  re¬ 
veals  that  in  75  percent  of  all  cases  the 
new  wife  has  not  yet  been  made  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  beneficiary.  In  some  instances,  the 
soldier  desires  that  his  mother  or  father 
remain  the  beneficiary,  but  these  cases  are 
rare. 


^  Responsibility:  The  commander  pre¬ 
paring  replacements  for  overseas  ship¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  insuring  that  they 
are  mentally  and  physically  qualified  for 
such  duty  as  required  by  Par.  10,  POR. 

y  Neiv  Numbering  Sy stem:  With  the 
publication  of  AAF  Reg.  5-4,  14  March 
1944,  the  Army  Air  Forces  took  a  big 
step  toward  speeding  up  the  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  personnel  in  regard  to  publica¬ 
tions.  Under  the  new  regulation  the 
system  outlined  in  AAF  Reg.  0-1  will  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  procedure  for 
numbering  administrative  publications. 
This  system  will  be  used  by  all  air  forces, 
commands,  posts,  stations  and  airbases  in 
the  issuance  of  regulations,  memoranda, 
instructions  or  other  such  publications. 

When  the  transformation  of  number¬ 


ing  systems  is  completed,  AAF  personnel, 
transferred  from  one  command  to  an¬ 
other  or  from  one  station  to  another,  will 
know  where  to  look,  for  instance,  for  a 
local  directive  on  personnel.  It  will  be  in 
the  "35  series.”  Formerly,  an  air  force 
might  have  placed  personnel  matters  in  a 
"75  series”  while  an  airbase  was  using  a 
different  number  in  filing  the  same  type 
of  publications. 

^  Needless  Casualties:  A  medical  officer 
inspecting  hospitals  overseas  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  many  non-battle  casualties 
— patients  who  had  been  burned  by  gas 
fires  or  explosions.  One  soldier  had 
spilled  gasoline  on  his  clothes  in  refuel¬ 
ing  an  airplane.  Later,  he  struck  a  match 
on  his  pants  to  light  a  cigarette.  He  was 
hospitalized  with  first  degree  burns. 


lli:ili:  Alii-  Till:  AlVSWfl: 

Q.  How  ore  Service  Records  of 
personnel  scheduled  for  overseas 
shipment  indorsed? 

A.  If  the  soldier  is  joining  a  known 
shipment  for  overseas  destination,  the 
Service  Record  will  be  indorsed  to  the 
shipment  number  and  not  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  port  of  embarkation 
or  the  commanding  officer  of  some  stag¬ 
ing  station  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  port  commander.  If  the  soldier  is 
ordered  to  a  replacement  pool  in  a  port 
of  embarkation,  the  Service  Record  will 
be  indorsed  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  indicated  replacement  pool.  If 
the  soldier  is  ordered  to  an  overseas  re¬ 
placement  depot,  the  Service  Record  will 
be  indorsed  to  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  and  the  special  orders  effecting 
such  transfer  will  contain  a  reference  to 
any  project  number  or  other  special 
identifying  instructions  which  caused  the 
soldier’s  transfer.  (AAF  Ltr  35-39,  31 
December  1943,  Subject:  "Indorsements 
on  Service  Records.”  Information  in  this 
directive  supersedes  that  given  in  the 
March,  1944,  issue  of  Air  Force.) 

Q.  May  an  officer  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  upon  release  from 
active  duty? 

A.  Leave  of  absence  may  be  granted 
officers  relieved  from  active  duty  who 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  service. 
Leave  may  also  be  granted  officers  who 
are  to  be  separated  from  the  service  by 
resignation,  if  under  honorable  condi¬ 
tions,  or  by  honorable  discharge  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  discharge  (see  AR  605- 
10  and  AR  605-230.)  In  no  case  will 
leave  be  granted  to  extend  beyond  the 
effective  date  of  the  officer’s  relief  from 
active  duty.  (Par.  10,  AR  605-115,  as 
amended  by  Ch.  6,  5  February  1 944.) 

Q,  Will  an  entry  pertaining  to 
time  to  be  made  good  under  the 
107th  Article  of  War  be  made  on 
Page  7  of  the  Service  Record  of  an 
enlisted  man  who  was  inducted  into 
the  service? 

A.  Yes.  If  such  an  entry  is  not  made, 
the  Service  Record  does  not  reflect  a 
true  picture  of  service.  For  example,  if 
a  soldier  desired  to  remain  in  service 


after  the  present  emergency  plus  six 
months  and  no  entry  was  made  in  the 
Service  Record  of  time  to  be  made  good 
under  the  107th  Article  of  War,  this 
time  would  not  be  deducted  in  comput¬ 
ing  longevity. 

Q.  May  reimbursement  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  taxicab  fares  Incurred 
while  traveling  on  a  per  diem 
status? 

A.  Expenses  incident  to  taxicab  rides 
between  places  of  abode  or  business  and 
stations,  wharves  or  other  common  car¬ 
rier  terminals,  except  air  terminals,  are 
reimbursable.  (Ch.  5,  AR  35-4820,  11 
February  1944.) 


Q.  Is  the  abbreviation  "AAF” 
proper  in  official  correspondence ? 

A.  In  all  cases  where  verbal  or  writ¬ 
ten  reference  is  made  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  abbreviation  "AAF”  will  be 
used  in  place  of  "Army  Air  Forces,” 
unless  prohibited  by  Army  regulations. 
(AAF  Memo.  80-8,  16  December  1943.) 

©.  Wh at  limited  service  officers 
and  warrant  officers  are  considered 
qualified  for  overseas  service? 

A.  Those  whose  defects  are  static  in 
nature  and  not  subject  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  complications.  (WD  Cir.  102, 
1944.) 

Q.  Is  a  certificate  required  in  the 
remarks  section  of  the  payroll  in 
those  cases  where  additional  pay  for 
flying  is  claimed  by  enlisted  persons? 

A.  Yes.  Change  7,  AR  345-155,  8 
February  19 44,  states  that  a  certificate 
will  be  entered  on  the  pay  rolls  of  en¬ 
listed  persons  where  additional  pay  for 
flying  duty  is  claimed. 
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Lieutenant  Phi’ll  ips  wrote  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  from  notes  taken  during 
fifty  operational  missions  over  western 
Europe  in  the  hope  that  new  navigators 
would  gain  from  it  some  idea  of  what  to 
expect  if  they  should  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  England.  Lieutenant  Phillips  was 
graduated  from  navigation  school  at 
Mather  Field,  Calif.,  in  October,  1942. 


By  Lieut.  Ralph  N.  Phillips 

9th  Air  Force 


To  a  9th  Air  Force  B-2 6  navigator, 
England  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  patchwork  crazy-quilt.  There  are 
none  of  the  straight,  well-defined  roads 
and  fences  to  which  one  becomes  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  States,  no  space  between 
the  towns,  no  high  tension  lines  to  fol¬ 
low;  only  a  hopeless  conglomeration  of 
winding  roads,  vari-colored  fields  and 
hills,  an  occasional  railroad  and  five-mile 
visibility  due  to  smoke  haze.  When  visi¬ 
bility  reaches  ten  miles,  the  group  weather 
officer  declares  that  a  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomenon  exists.  You  do  pilotage  from 
12,000  feet  over  territory  where  a  mile 
off  course  means  a  strong  dose  of  flak. 

In  trying  to  follow  course  on  a  British 
map  with  a  scale  of  1/500,000  in  which 
one  inch  equals  eight  miles,  I  soon  realized 
that  one  major  change  in  my  training 
would  be  learning  to  read  and  do  pilotage 
from  British  maps.  They  show  wooded 
areas  quite  accurately,  both  in  location 
and  external  shape,  and  thus  provide 
excellent  check  points.  Small  towns  are 
shown  as  a  small  black  square,  and  rail¬ 
road  stops  are  designated  by  a  small 
black  dash,  which  is  all  right  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  railroad 
stops  that  have  the  same  population  as 
a  small  town,  and  every  one  looks  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  from  the  air. 

On  the  British  larger  scale  maps,  one 
inch  equals  four  miles  and  the  scale  is 
1/250,000.  This  map  shows  churches, 
houses  and  pubs  but  with  a  240  mph 
ground  speed  an  inch  goes  by  every 
minute.  If  you  lose  a  pencil  and  bend 
down  to  pick  it  up,  you  may  be  lost. 

This  happened  to  me  on  the  trip  in 
and  because  of  it,  one  of  my  rules  be¬ 
came:  "When  over  unfamiliar  terrain, 
don’t  move  your  finger  from  the  map,  or 
that  last  check  point  will  disappear.” 
Probably  the  best  check  points  on  British 
maps,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are  large  towns,  railroads,  woods,  lakes 
and  road  intersections.  Railroad  tunnels 
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also  are  noticeable  and  from  12,000  feet, 
prominent  hills  stand  out. 

Another  great  difference  between  U.  S. 
and  British  maps  is  the  projection  from 
which  they  are  made.  U.  S.  Sectional  and 
Regionals  are  Lambert  conformal  projec¬ 
tions,  with  distance  measured  from  mid¬ 
latitude  in  nautical  miles.  British  maps 
are  modified  polyconic  projections  with  a 
constant  scale  measured  in  statute  miles. 
This  I  found  to  be  an  asset  after  I  learned 
to  work  with  statute  miles  instead  of 
knots,  but  this  change-over  took  time. 

After  reporting  to  our  new  CO,  I  was 
sent,  along  with  the  other  replacements 
and  original  members  of  the  group,  to  a 
school  where  for  a  week  we  received  in¬ 
tensive  instructions  in  map  reading,  air¬ 
craft  identification,  bail-out  and  ditching 

Navigators  of  our  9fh  Air 
Force  mediums  have  many 
new  lessons  to  learn  be¬ 
fore  they're  ready  for 
bombing  runs  over  Europe. 

procedure,  and  PW  lectures,  the  last  of 
which  I  classified  as  first  on  my  things-I- 
don't-want-to-go-through  list. 

We  later  went  back  to  our  group  and 
started  our  training  for  medium  altitude. 
The  practice  missions  we  flew  were  called 
"doughnuts”  and  were  simulated  raids, 
with  a  climb  on  course,  coast  out,  coast 
in,  initial  point,  bomb  run  and  target. 

These  "doughnuts”  brought  up  two 
more  changes  from  the  type  of  pilotage 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  The 
first  was  the  necessity  of  making  out  flight 
plans  in  advance,  with  certain  check 
points  listed  and  ETAs  shown.  This 
method  must  be  used  because  there  isn’t 
enough  time  to  test  check  points  and  get 
ground  speeds  and  ETAs  for  the  next 
one.  These  flight  plans  are  made  from 
available  metro  winds  and  are  just  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  the  winds  are.  The  necessity  for 
the  second  change  was  shown  me  in  a 
rather  drastic  way.  We  had  an  eighteen- 
ship  formation  up  on  a  practice  flight  one 
afternoon  about  to  cross  the  English  coast 
on  the  way  inland  and  five  minutes  be¬ 
hind  our  flight  plan.  We  were  merrily  on 
our  way  to  the  theoretical  IP  when  six 
black  puffs  of  smoke  suddenly  appeared 
at  our  left,  accurate  for  altitude  and  about 


200  yards  away.  Eighteen  Marauders 
broke  into  violent  dividual  evasive  action, 
and  for  the  first  time,  I’ll  have  to  admit, 
it  was  pretty  good.  Colors  of  the  day 
went  up  so  fast  they  resembled  a  pyro¬ 
technic  exhibition.  Back  on  the  ground, 
I  learned  that  for  every  XC,  group  opera¬ 
tions  must  file  a  "J”  form  with  Flying 
Control,  giving  times,  places  and  altitude 
of  crossing  the  English  coast  in  and  out. 
In  training  we  were  allowed  a  minute’s 
deviation  from  this  time.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  flak  was  purely  a  warning,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  seen  examples  of  British 
accuracy  with  their  AA.  The  importance 
of  timing  on  an  operational  mission  can¬ 
not  be  over-stressed,  because  attacks  and 
rendezvous  are  planned  to  the  second; 
never  by  minutes. 

My  group  went  operational  on  July  1 6, 
1943,  and  I  found  that  despite  my  addi¬ 
tional  training,  I  still  had  plenty  to  learn. 
Great  Britain  is  full  of  balloon  barrages, 
gunnery  ranges  and  restricted  areas  that 
we  have  to  go  around,  for  security  and 
safety,  and  for  awhile  it  was  difficult  to 
plan  our  climb  so  as  to  miss  these  areas 
and  still  have  room  to  reach  altitude. 

The  climb  phase  usually  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished,  until  the  formation  runs  into 
some  unpredictable  weather  and  has  to 
break  up  to  get  above  the  overcast.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  emerging  on  top  after 
climbing  at  1,000  feet  per  minute  at  170 
indicated,  to  get  through  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  the  pilot  will  yell,  "Where 
are  we,  and  where’s  the  formation?”  If 
the  navigator  is  well  supplied  with  luck, 
he  can  see  the  formation  reforming  and 
join  it,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  give 
the  pilot  a  heading  to  the  rendezvous 
which  is  within  thirty  seconds  of  the  time 
given  on  the  field  order  which  comes 
from  bomber  command. 

If  the  weather  has  cooperated  with  the 
weather  officer  and  the  climb  is  unevent¬ 
ful,  arriving  on  time  for  bomber  rendez¬ 
vous  becomes  the  primary  objective  of  the 
lead  navigator.  If  you  can  imagine  four 
boxes  of  eighteen  B-26s,  all  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  within  one  minute  of  each 
other,  then  each  box  falling  into  its  pre¬ 
determined  position  in  the  formation 
without  the  well-known  monkey  wrench 
in  the  works,  you  will  appreciate  the  im¬ 
perative  order  from  bomber  command 
when  it  says,  "be  on  time.” 

When  the  formation  has  to  rendezvous 
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only  with  fighters,  the  same  maxim  holds 
true.  At  times,  the  same  group  of  fighter 
escort  is  used  as  close  cover  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  formations  of  Marauders  going  in  at 
intervals  of,  say,  fifteen  minutes.  Fighters 
must  utilize  every  second  to  save  gas,  so 
you  can  understand  the  situation  that 
arises  when  the  second  formation  of  B-26s 
is  a  minute  and  a  half  late.  Fighters 
won't  wait,  and  I  remember  one  of  many 
abortives  caused  by  tardiness.  Our  (36- 
ship)  formation  was  headed  for  the 
fighter  rendezvous  when  the  lead  naviga¬ 
tor  saw  he  was  going  to  be  three  minutes 
early.  Fie  turned  and  flew  away  from  the 
rendezvous  for  five  minutes.  By  the  time 
we  had  again  reached  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place,  the  fighters 
were  gone  and  we  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  base. 

On  another  mission,  the 
navigator  had  two  minutes  to 
kill,  so  he  had  the  pilot  do  a 
360-degree  turn,  not  realizing 
that  the  time  required  for  a 
single  needle  width  360-de¬ 
gree  turn  by  a  normal  forma¬ 
tion  of  B-26s  is  five  minutes. 

Being  on  course,  especially 
when  over  enemy  territory,  is 
of  major  importance.  The 
courses  in  and  out  are  routed 
by  bomber  command  to  clear 
the  known  flak  areas.  Recent¬ 
ly,  one  of  our  boxes  was  off 
course  to  the  right  and  turned 
directly  over  Dieppe — a  strong 
enemy  flak  position — and,  as 
a  result,  some  of  the  ships 
returned  and  were  out  for 
repairs. 

Evasive  action  is  usually 
taken  at  landfall,  and  I’ve 
been  on  raids  when  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  evasive 
action  the  whole  time  over 
enemy  territory.  If  they  can’t  get  your 
course,  speed  and  altitude,  they  can’t  hit 
you.  Being  exactly  on  course  over  the 
target  sometimes  will  mean  a  good  level 
bomb  run,  or  a  run  lavishly  interspersed 
with  self-preserving  evasive  action  which 
may  be  necessary  until  the  last  moment 
before  the  run.  The  navigator  must  be 
prepared  for  this  and  make  allowances 
both  in  time  and  position  and  still  come 
out  even.  One  navigator  in  my  squadron 
found  his  pilot  doing  violent  evasive  ac¬ 
tion  over  a  10/10  undercast  and  had  to 
resort  to  D/R  to  get  to  the  IP  and  on  the 
bomb  run. 

If  you  happen  to  be  flying  as  navigator 
in  the  Number  4  ship,  you  will  probably 
be  deputy  box  leader  and,  as  such,  you 
must  be  capable  at  all  times  of  taking 
over  and  leading  the  box  on  formation 
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in  emergencies.  This  requires  that  the 
deputy  navigator  know  as  much  about  the 
target,  flak,  rendezvous  and  the  flight 
plan  as  the  lead  navigator.  Abortives 
give  the  navigator  another  worry,  and  he 
must  be  ready  and  able  to  give  at  any 
time  the  heading  either  to  his  home  air¬ 
drome  or  to  the  nearest  emergency  field, 
depending  upon  how  urgent  tire  case 
may  be. 

For  every  mission  there  are  given  two 
or  more  emergency  fields,  the  locations 
of  which  the  navigator  should  know  by 
sight. 

Another  duty  of  the  navigator  is  to  get 
the  bombardier  lined  up  on  the  target. 


Illustrated  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore 

Cooperation  between  the  bombardier  in 
the  nose  and  the  navigator,  wherever  he 
is,  over  the  interphone  has  been  a  great 
help,  due  to  the  more  or  less  unlimited 
range  of  vision  the  bombardier  has.  The 
target  itself  plays  a  part  in  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  picking  it  up.  Marshalling 
yards  are  cinches,  with  the  town  as  a  lead, 
and  the  point  where  the  railroad  tracks 
widen  into  a  bulge  is  easily  spotted.  Air¬ 
dromes  are  almost  as  easily  located  be¬ 
cause  of  their  necessary  level  area,  but 
their  relationship  to  towns,  railroads, 
roads,  woods  and  canals  is  also  helpful 
to  the  navigator.  Military  installations 
and  gun  emplacements  are  a  different 
story.  You  are  lucky  if  S-2  gives  you  so 
much  as  "the  target  is  located  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  this  patch  of  woods’’ 
or  "the  heart  of  the  target  is  in  the  south¬ 


east  part  of  this  town.”  When  you  look 
on  the  map,  there’s  no  town  but  perhaps 
just  a  small  number  of  houses.  The  best 
method  of  location  is  by  determining  the 
target's  relationship  to  a  town,  railroad, 
road  or  woods,  or  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  three  of  them.  Frequently,  at  tar¬ 
get  study,  the  navigator  and  bombardier 
will  find  that  if  they  leave  one  point  and 
head  directly  for  another  recognizable 
point,  they  will  be  on  course  for  the  tar¬ 
get,  and  then  all  there  is  to  do  is  spot  the 
target  and  get  it  in  the  bomb-sight. 

After  the  bomb  run  the  primary  point 
to  remember  is  to  steer  clear  of  flak  areas 
and  coastal  towns  such  as  Calais,  Bou¬ 
logne  and  Dieppe.  Once  it 
seemed  that  Boulogne  held  a 
magnetic  fascination  for  one 
of  our  groups  and  whenever 
we  saw  flak  over  the  town,  we 
would  automatically  say  "there 
goes  the  — th.”  The  Germans 
have  had  lots  of  practice  on 
the  mediums. 

The  navigators  who  aren’t 
box  or  deputy  leaders  can  as¬ 
sist  the  pilot  by  telling  him 
about  what  time  the  formation 
will  turn  and  the  next  heading. 

The  descent  and  return  to 
base  isn’t  especially  hazardous 
until  you  find  that  your  field 
is  closed  in  and  they  have 
routed  you  to  a  diversion  field. 
Then  the  boys  start  wonder¬ 
ing  why  they  didn’t  wear  all 
their  heavy  clothes,  because 
it’s  plenty  chilly  sleeping  on 
the  floor  in  a  strange  barracks. 

There  is  no  remedy  for 
weather  over  the  British  Isles 
and  the  part  of  the  Continent 
you  fly  over  in  this  theatre. 
Frequently  the  weather  officer 
would  predict  no  clouds,  or  at 
most,  from  2/10  to  4/10  over  the  main¬ 
land,  but  when  we  arrived  there,  the  cloud 
cover  would  be  6/10  to  8/10.  This  is 
very  disconcerting  to  a  lead  navigator,  but 
the  switch  over  to  D/R  and  the  flight  plan 
is  still  available,  so  the  formation  goes  on 
in,  the  bombardier  and  the  navigator  both 
fervently  hoping  for  a  break  in  the  clouds 
over  the  target.  On  one  occasion  we 
started  in  for  a  military  installation  but 
the  haze  was  so  thick  that,  when  looking 
into  the  sun,  no  check  points  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  We  made  our  run  on  the  tar¬ 
get,  but  we  didn’t  see  it  until  too  late.  So 
we  made  a  big  180-degree  turn  and  started 
in  again.  There  was  no  flak,  so  we  kept 
trying.  We  finally  turned  for  home  after 
the  third  run  and  found  that  another  box 
from  our  own  group  had  made  five  passes 
at  its  target,  -ty 
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Lieutenant  Phillips  wrote  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  from  notes  taken  during 
fifty  operational  missions  over  western 
Europe  in  the  hope  that  new  navigators 
would  gain  from  it  some  idea  of  what  to 
expect  if  they  should  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  England.  Lieutenant  Phillips  was 
graduated  from  navigation  school  at 
Mather  Field.  Calif.,  in  October,  1942. 


To  a  9th  Air  Force  B-2 6  navigator, 
England  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  patchwork  crazy-quilt.  There  are 
none  of  the  straight,  well-defined  roads 
and  fences  to  which  one  'becomes  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  States,  no  space  between 
the  towns,  no  high  tension  lines  to  fol¬ 
low;  only  a  hopeless  conglomeration  of 
winding  roads,  vari-colored  fields  and 
hills,  an  occasional  railroad  and  five-mile 
visibility  due  to  smoke  haze.  When  visi¬ 
bility  reaches  ten  miles,  the  group  weather 
officer  declares  that  a  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomenon  exists.  You  do  pilotage  from 
12,000  feet  over  territory  where  a  mile 
off  course  means  a  strong  dose  of  flak. 

In  trying  to  follow  course  on  a  British 
map  with  a  scale  of  1/900,000  in  which 
one  inch  equals  eight  miles,  I  soon  realized 
that  one  major  change  in  my  training 
would  be  learning  to  read  and  do  pilotage 
from  British  maps.  They  show  wooded 
areas  quite  accurately,  both  in  location 
and  external  shape,  and  thus  provide 
excellent  check  points.  Small  towns  are 
shown  as  a  small  black  square,  and  rail¬ 
road  stops  are  designated  by  a  small 
black  dash,  which  is  all  right  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  railroad 
stops  that  have  the  same  population  as 
a  small  town,  and  every  one  looks  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  from  the  air. 

On  the  British  larger  scale  maps,  one 
inch  equals  four  miles  and  the  scale  is 
1/250,000.  This  map  shows  churches, 
houses  and  pubs  but  with  a  240  mph 
ground  speed  an  inch  goes  by  every 
minute.  If  you  lose  a  pencil  and  bend 
down  to  pick  it  up,  you  may  be  lost. 

This  happened  to  me  on  the  trip  in 
and  because  of  it,  one  of  my  rules  be¬ 
came:  "When  over  unfamiliar  terrain, 
don't  move  your  finger  from  the  map,  or 
that  last  check  point  will  disappear.” 
Probably  the  best  check  points  on  British 
maps,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are  large  towns,  railroads,  woods,  lakes 
and  road  intersections.  Railroad  tunnels 
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also  are  noticeable  and  from  12,000  feet, 
prominent  hills  stand  out. 

Another  great  difference  between  U.  S. 
and  British  maps  is  the  projection  from 
which  they  are  made.  U.  S.  Sectional  and 
Regionals  are  Lambert  conformal  projec¬ 
tions,  with  distance  measured  from  mid¬ 
latitude  in  nautical  miles.  British  maps 
are  modified  polyconic  projections  with  a 
constant  scale  measured  in  statute  miles. 
This  1  found  to  be  an  asset  after  I  learned 
to  work  with  statute  miles  instead  of 
knots,  but  this  change-over  took  time. 

After  reporting  to  our  new  CO,  I  was 
sent,  along  with  the  other  replacements 
and  original  members  of  the  group,  to  a 
school  where  for  a  week  we  received  in¬ 
tensive  instructions  in  map  reading,  air¬ 
craft  identification,  bail-out  and  ditching 
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200  yards  away.  Eighteen  Marauders 
broke  into  violent  dividual  evasive  action, 
and  for  the  first  time,  I'll  have  to  admit, 
it  was  pretty  good.  Colors  of  the  day 
went  up  so  fast  they  resembled  a  pyro¬ 
technic  exhibition.  Back  on  the  ground, 
I  learned  that  for  every  XC,  group  opera¬ 
tions  must  file  a  "J”  form  with  Flying 
Control,  giving  times,  places  and  altitude 
of  crossing  the  English  coast  in  and  out. 
In  training  we  were  allowed  a  minute’s 
deviation  from  this  time.  I  firmly  'believe 
that  the  flak  was  purely  a  warning,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  seen  examples  of  British 
accuracy  with  their  AA.  The  importance 
of  timing  on  an  operational  mission  can¬ 
not  be  over-stressed,  because  attacks  and 
rendezvous  are  planned  to  the  second; 
never  by  minutes. 

My  group  went  operational  on  July  16, 
1943,  and  I  found  that  despite  my  addi¬ 
tional  training,  I  still  had  plenty  to  learn. 
Great  Britain  is  full  of  balloon  barrages, 
gunnery  ranges  and  restricted  areas  that 
we  have  to  go  around,  for  security  and 
safety,  and  for  awhile  it  was  difficult  to 
plan  our  climb  so  as  to  miss  these  areas 
and  still  have  room  to  reach  altitude. 


procedure,  and  PW  lectures,  the  last  of 
which  I  classified  as  first  on  my  things-I- 
don't-want-to-go-through  list. 

We  later  went  back  to  our  group  and 
started  our  training  for  medium  altitude. 
The  practice  missions  we  flew  were  called 
"doughnuts”  and  were  simulated  raids, 
with  a  climb  on  course,  coast  out,  coast 
in,  initial  point,  bomb  run  and  target. 

These  "doughnuts"  brought  up  two 
more  changes  from  the  type  of  pilotage 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  The 
first  was  the  necessity  of  making  out  flight 
plans  in  advance,  with  certain  check 
points  listed  and  ETAs  shown.  This 
method  must  be  used  because  there  isn't 
enough  time  to  test  check  points  and  get 
ground  speeds  and  ETAs  for  the  next 
one.  These  flight  plans  are  made  from 
available  metro  winds  and  are  just  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  the  winds  are.  The  necessity  for 
the  second  change  was  shown  me  in  a 
rather  drastic  way.  We  had  an  eighteen- 
ship  formation  up  on  a  practice  flight  one 
afternoon  about  to  cross  the  English  coast 
on  the  way  inland  and  five  minutes  be¬ 
hind  our  flight  plan.  We  were  merrily  on 
our  way  to  the  theoretical  IP  when  six 
black  puffs  of  smoke  suddenly  appeared 
at  our  left,  accurate  for  altitude  and  about 


The  climb  phase  usually  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished,  until  the  formation  runs  into 
some  unpredictable  weather  and  has  to 
break  up  to  get  above  the  overcast.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  emerging  on  top  after 
climbing  at  1,000  feet  per  minute  at  170 
indicated,  to  get  through  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  the  pilot  will  yell,  "Where 
are  we,  and  where’s  the  formation?”  If 
the  navigator  is  well  supplied  with  luck, 
he  can  see  the  formation  reforming  and 
join  it,  'but  he  must  be  prepared  to  give 
the  pilot  a  heading  to  the  rendezvous 
which  is  within  thirty  seconds  of  the  time 
given  on  the  field  order  which  comes 
from  bomber  command. 

If  the  weather  has  cooperated  with  the 
weather  officer  and  the  climb  is  unevent¬ 
ful,  arriving  on  time  for  bomber  rendez¬ 
vous  becomes  the  primary  objective  of  the 
lead  navigator.  If  you  can  imagine  four 
boxes  of  eighteen  B-26s,  all  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  within  one  minute  of  each 
other,  then  each  box  falling  into  its  pre¬ 
determined  position  in  the  formation 
without  the  well-known  monkey  wrench 
in  the  works,  you  will  appreciate  the  im¬ 
perative  order  from  bomber  command 
when  it  says,  "be  on  time.” 

When  the  formation  has  to  rendezvous 
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only  with  fighters,  the  same  maxim  holds 
true.  At  times,  the  same  group  of  fighter 
escort  is  used  as  close  cover  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  formations  of  Marauders  going  in  at 
intervals  of,  say,  fifteen  minutes.  Fighters 
must  utilize  every  second  to  save  gas,  so 
you  can  understand  the  situation  that 
arises  when  the  second  formation  of  B-26s 
is  a  minute  and  a  half  late.  Fighters 
won’t  wait,  and  I  remember  one  of  many 
abortives  caused  by  tardiness.  Our  (36- 
ship)  formation  was  headed  for  the 
fighter  rendezvous  when  the  lead  naviga¬ 
tor  saw  he  was  going  to  be  three  minutes 
early.  He  turned  and  flew  away  from  the 
rendezvous  for  five  minutes.  By  the  time 
we  had  again  reached  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place,  the  fighters 
were  gone  and  we  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  'base. 

On  another  mission,  the 
navigator  had  two  minutes  to 
kill,  so  he  had  the  pilot  do  a 
360-degree  turn,  not  realizing 
that  the  time  required  for  a 
single  needle  width  360-de¬ 
gree  turn  by  a  normal  forma¬ 
tion  of  B-26s  is  five  minutes. 

Being  on  course,  especially 
when  over  enemy  territory,  is 
of  major  importance.  The 
courses  in  and  out  are  routed 
by  bomber  command  to  clear 
the  known  flak  areas.  Recent¬ 
ly,  one  of  our  boxes  was  off 
course  to  the  right  and  turned 
directly  over  Dieppe — a  strong 
enemy  flak  position — and,  as 
a  result,  some  of  the  ships 
returned  and  were  out  for 
repairs. 

Evasive  action  is  usually 
taken  at  landfall,  and  I've 
been  on  raids  when  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  evasive 
action  the  whole  time  over 
enemy  territory.  If  they  can’t  get  your 
course,  speed  and  altitude,  they  can’t  hit 
you.  Being  exactly  on  course  over  the 
target  sometimes  will  mean  a  good  level 
bomb  run,  or  a  run  lavishly  interspersed 
with  self -preserving  evasive  action  which 
may  be  necessary  until  the  last  moment 
before  the  run.  Tire  navigator  must  be 
prepared  for  this  and  make  allowances 
both  in  time  and  position  and  still  come 
out  even.  One  navigator  in  my  squadron 
found  his  pilot  doing  violent  evasive  ac¬ 
tion  over  a  10/10  undercast  and  had  to 
resort  to  D/R  to  get  to  the  IP  and  on  the 
bomb  run. 

If  you  happen  to  be  flying  as  navigator 
'n  the  Number  4  ship,  you  will  probably 
be  deputy  box  leader  and,  as  such,  you 
must  be  capable  at  all  times  of  taking 
over  and  leading  the  box  on  formation 
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in  emergencies.  This  requires  that  the 
deputy  navigator  know  as  much  about  the 
target,  flak,  rendezvous  and  the  flight 
plan  as  the  lead  navigator.  Abortives 
give  the  navigator  another  worry,  and  he 
must  be  ready  and  able  to  give  at  any 
time  the  heading  either  to  his  home  air¬ 
drome  or  to  the  nearest  emergency  field, 
depending  upon  how  urgent  the  case 
may  be. 

For  every  mission  there  are  given  two 
or  more  emergency  fields,  the  locations 
of  which  the  navigator  should  know  by 
sight. 

Another  duty  of  the  navigator  is  to  get 
the  bombardier  lined  up  on  the  target. 


Cooperation  between  the  bombardier  in 
the  nose  and  the  navigator,  wherever  he 
is,  over  the  interphone  has  been  a  great 
help,  due  to  the  more  or  less  unlimited 
range  of  vision  the  bombardier  has.  The 
target  itself  plays  a  part  in  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  picking  it  up.  Marshalling 
yards  are  cinches,  with  the  town  as  a  lead, 
and  the  point  where  the  railroad  tracks 
widen  into  a  bulge  is  easily  spotted.  Air¬ 
dromes  are  almost  as  easily  located  be¬ 
cause  of  their  necessary  level  area,  but 
their  relationship  to  towns,  railroads, 
roads,  woods  and  canals  is  also  helpful 
to  the  navigator.  Military  installations 
and  gun  emplacements  are  a  different 
story.  You  are  lucky  if  S-2  gives  you  so 
much  as  "the  target  is  located  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  this  patch  of  woods” 
or  "the  heart  of  the  target  is  in  the  south¬ 


east  part  of  this  town.”  When  you  look 
on  the  map,  there's  no  town  but  perhaps 
just  a  small  number  of  houses.  The  best 
method  of  location  is  by  determining  the 
target’s  relationship  to  a  town,  railroad, 
road  or  woods,  or  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  three  of  them.  Frequently,  at  tar¬ 
get  study,  the  navigator  and  bombardier 
will  find  that  if  they  leave  one  point  and 
head  directly  for  another  recognizable 
point,  they  will  be  on  course  for  the  tar¬ 
get,  and  then  all  there  is  to  do  is  spot  the 
target  and  get  it  in  the  bomb-sight. 

After  the  bomb  run  the  primary  point 
to  remember  is  to  steer  clear  of  flak  areas 
and  coastal  towns  such  as  Calais,  Bou¬ 
logne  and  Dieppe.  Once  it 
seemed  that  Boulogne  held  a 
magnetic  fascination  for  one 
of  our  groups  and  whenever 
we  saw  flak  over  the  town,  we 
would  automatically  say  "there 
goes  the  — th.”  The  Germans 
have  had  lots  of  practice  on 
the  mediums. 

The  navigators  who  aren’t 
box  or  deputy  leaders  can  as¬ 
sist  the  pilot  by  telling  him 
about  what  time  the  formation 
will  turn  and  the  next  heading. 

The  descent  and  return  to 
base  isn't  especially  hazardous 
until  you  find  that  your  field 
is  closed  in  and  they  have 
routed  you  to  a  diversion  field. 
Then  the  boys  start  wonder¬ 
ing  why  they  didn’t  wear  all 
their  heavy  clothes,  because 
it’s  plenty  chilly  sleeping  on 
the  floor  in  a  strange  barracks. 

There  is  no  remedy  for 
weather  over  the  British  Isles 
and  the  part  of  the  Continent 
you  fly  over  in  this  theatre. 
Frequently  the  weather  officer 
would  predict  no  clouds,  or  at 
most,  from  2/10  to  4/10  over  the  main¬ 
land,  but  when  we  arrived  there,  the  cloud 
cover  would  be  6/10  to  8/10.  This  is 
very  disconcerting  to  a  lead  navigator,  but 
the  switch  over  to  D/R  and  the  flight  plan 
is  still  available,  so  the  formation  goes  on 
in,  the  bombardier  and  the  navigator  both 
fervently  hoping  for  a  break  in  the  clouds 
over  the  target.  On  one  occasion  we 
started  in  for  a  military  installation  but 
the  haze  was  so  thick  that,  when  looking 
into  the  sun,  no  check  points  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  We  made  our  run  on  the  tar¬ 
get,  but  we  didn’t  see  it  until  too  late.  So 
we  made  a  big  180-degree  turn  and  started 
in  again.  There  was  no  flak,  so  we  kept 
trying.  We  finally  turned  for  home  after 
the  third  run  and  found  that  another  box 
from  our  own  group  had  made  five  passes 
at  its  target.  ☆ 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives • 


Stop  Those  Maintenance 
Oversights! 

Often  the  difference  between  a  first- 
rate  mechanic,  who  wears  a  tech  ser¬ 
geant’s  stripes,  and  just  another  Joe  rests 
in  the  attention  paid  to  the  small  details 
of  a  plane’s  maintenance.  In  other  words, 
the  first  rater  begins  where  the  average 
mechanic  leaves  off. 

A  mechanic's  routine  is  covered  by  tech 
orders,  regulations  and  other  official  pub¬ 
lications,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the  me¬ 
chanic  must  assume  responsibility  for  his 
plane’s  condition.  A  tech  order  alone 
can  merely  say  that  a  nut  must  be  tight¬ 
ened.  It  can’t  wield  the  wrench. 

AAF  planes,  by  and  large,  receive  the 
care  they  deserve.  But  with  thousands  of 
planes  in  operation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  have  been  oversights.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  mechanic,  crew  chief,  in¬ 
spector  and  engineering  officer  to  reduce 
such  incidents  to  miscroscopic  proportions. 

The  Office  of  Flying  Safety  recently 
made  a  study  of  these  oversights.  Though 
few  in  number,  when  judged  by  overall 
operations,  these  incidents  deserve  the 
consideration  of  every  maintenance  man. 
Such  things  can  happen  to  any  plane. 

Maintenance  oversights  fit  into  a  broad 
general  pattern,  with  the  same  failures 
popping  up  repeatedly.  They  may  be 


grouped  into  these  three  large  categories: 

(1)  Foreign  matter  and  objects  in  the 
power  plant,  including  the  fuel 
and  oil  lines. 

(2)  Loose  or  severed  connections,  de¬ 
fective  installations  and  missing 
parts. 

(3)  Foreign  objects  fouling  the  con¬ 
trols. 

No  plane,  large  or  small,  is  immune 
to  hazards  of  this  kind.  A  tiny  L-lA,  for 
instance,  had  an  engine  failure  because  a 
washer  and  screw  had  fallen  inside  the 
magneto  housing,  left  open  during  main¬ 
tenance.  A  heavy  bomber  recently  re¬ 
quired  a  trip  to  the  hangar  for  removal 
of  a  rag  from  the  prop  dome. 

Foreign  matter  in  the  power  system 
usually  consists  of  bits  of  rags,  cardboard, 
masking  tape  or  plugs — material  used  to 
close  open  lines  and  vents  during  main¬ 
tenance.  Sludge  in  the  oil  sump  and 
tools  carelessly  left  about  also  have  caused 
engine  failures. 

No  mechanic  should  rest  easy  until  he 
knows  personally  that  every  plug  he  in¬ 
serted  in  a  line  has  been  removed.  These 
plugs  can  be  dynamite.  For  example,  in¬ 
spection  of  a  wrecked  B-24  revealed 
wooden  plugs  in  both  a  fuel  line  and  an 
oil  line. 

The  simplest  way  in  the  world  to  jam 
the  controls  of  a  plane  is  to  use  the  ship 
as  a  temporary  stor¬ 
age  spot.  Recently, 
the  cable  controls  of 
a  P-5 1  were  fouled  by 
a  canvas  tool  apron, 
which  apparently  had 
been  stored  in  the 
tail  "temporarily.” 

A  tiny  three- 
quarter  inch  screw, 
which  had  been  left 
in  the  pilot’s  com¬ 
partment  of  a  B-25, 
caused  a  taxiing  acci¬ 
dent  when  it  jammed 
the  brake  handle.  It’s 
likely  that  a  mechanic 
laid  the  screw  down 
while  looking  for 
some  other  item, 
planning  to  "pick  it 
up  later.” 


Beware  of  foreign  objects  thoughtlessly  left 
in  the  cockpit.  They  can  jam  the  controls. 


In  a  hospital,  before  a  surgical  inci¬ 
sion  is  sewn,  a  nurse  accounts  for  each 
instrument,  clamp  and  piece  of  gauze  to 
insure  that  nothing  has  been  left  in  the 
opening.  Certainly  a  $250,000  airplane, 
with  ten  lives  instead  of  one  at  stake,  is 
entitled  to  equal  care  before  a  job  is 
buttoned  up. 

Rags  must  be  watched  carefully  around 
an  airplane.  Aside  from  the  hazard 
created  by  leaving  them  behind  when  a 
job  is  finished,  their  careless  use  during  a 
maintenance  or  repair  operation  can 
cause  plenty  of  trouble.  They  may  tear, 
leaving  shreds  behind  that  later  block 
the  fuel  or  oil  system,  or  they  may  be 
misused  as  in  the  case  of  the  B-24  which 
had  an  engine  failure  caused  by  a  rag  in 
the  oil  tank.  A  mechanic  had  used  the  rag, 
instead  of  replacing  the  cap,  when  he  was 
interrupted  while  putting  oil  in  the  tank. 

When  an  airplane  is  checked  for  loose  j 
connections  or  a  nut  is  tightened  or  a  cap 
seated,  it  always  should  be  remembered 
that  a  plane  vibrates  and  that  a  connec-  j 
tion  which  is  tight  today  might  not  be 
tight  tomorrow. 

A  loose  connection  in  the  fuel  system 
can  be  particularly  dangerous  because  of 
the  possibility  of  fire.  One  engine  of  a 
B-17  burned  when  the  exhaust  ignited 
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Carelessness  with  rags  can  bring  down  the  largest  airplane. 
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j  gas  dripping  from  a  poor  connection  at 
the  carburetor. 

A  similar  bit  of  carelessness  destroyed 
a  wing  and  engine  of  a  UC-78  during  a 
ground  test.  In  this  case  the  fuel  hose 
had  pulled  free  because  the  hose  had  not 
been  clamped  beyond  a  nipple  on  the 
pump  extension.  The  crew  chief  subse¬ 
quently  explained  that  he  had  missed  the 
faulty  installation  during  a  visual  inspec¬ 
tion  because  it  was  out  of  sight. 

The  chief’s  explanation  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  reverse  of  the  problem 
also  confronts  every  maintenance  man. 
While  a  conscientious  mechanic  is  check¬ 
ing  out-of-the-way  installations  he  might, 
in  concentrating  on  these  items,  have  a 
tendency  to  overlook  things  right  under 
his  nose. 

In  one  of  his  mysteries,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  described  how  an  object  was  success¬ 
fully  hidden  by  placing  it  in  the  most 
obvious  spot,  where  it  was  certain  to  be 
overlooked.  An  unwary  mechanic  may  be 
caught  in  the  same  trap. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Production 
Line  Maintenance,  with  specialists  check¬ 
ing  over  all  planes  at  a  base,  is  that  these 
outsiders  will  find  things  that  a  plane’s 
regular  maintenance  crew  will  overlook 
because  of  familiarity.  A  mechanic's  only 
protection  against  this  type  of  oversight 
is  never  to  take  anything  for  granted. 

Frequently  a  missing  part  or  a  loose 
connection  can  be  traced  to  the  absence 
of  safety  wires.  An  A-20  burned  out  an 
engine  in  flight  when  the  oil  sump  plug, 
which  hadn’t  been  safetied,  fell  out. 

A  mechanic  never  should  leave  any  job 
requiring  the  replacement  of  safety  wires 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 

MEMPHIS  —  A  P-47  ran  out  of  gas  and 
the  pilot  was  forced  to  make  a  landing 
at  an  auxiliary  field  too  small  to  accomo¬ 
date  his  ship.  The  plane  struck  a  small 
ditch,  then  fell  back  damaging  the  tail 
section.  The  pilot  previously  had  noticed 
his  plane  was  consuming  an  abnormal 
amount  of  gas,  but  he  adhered  to  his 
original  flight  plan  anyway. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  The  Remedial 
Action  Board,  4th  Ferrying  Command , 
noting  that  the  pilot  recently  had  returned 
from  combat,  recommended  that  he  be 
given  additional  instruction  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  domestic  flight.  This  presents  an 
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If  gasoline  is  permitted  to  escape  from  a 
loose  connection,  fire  is  sure  to  result. 

until  the  wires  have  actually  been  in¬ 
stalled.  If  he  plans  to  take  care  of  that 
detail  later,  some  day  he’s  pretty  certain 
to  forget. 

There  is  a  period  in  almost  every  main¬ 
tenance  job  which  is  a  fertile  breeder  of 
oversights.  That’s  the  time  when  a  crew 
is  relieved  by  another  shift.  Unless  each 
man  going  off  duty  explains  to  his  relief 
the  exact  status  of  the  work  being  per¬ 
formed,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  slip-up. 

Here’s  a  story  which  illustrates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  unending  vigil  to  keep  an 
airplane  tight  and  shipshape.  It  might 
be  titled  "The  $125,000  Cap  Nut,’’  be¬ 
cause  the  story  starts  with  this  small  ac¬ 
cessory. 


interesting  thought  and  a  challenge  to 
this  officer  and  other  flyers  returning  from 
overseas  theatres.  Due  to  war  needs,  many 
of  these  men  in  their  earlier  training  had 
little  opportunity  to  master  the  tricks  of 
flight  in  the  States,  such  factors  as  naviga¬ 
tion,  airways,  instrument  procedures,  AAF 
Regulations  and  the  like.  On  their  new 
assignments  in  this  country,  they  now 
have  the  chance  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
flying  profession  which  will  fit  them  for 
a  place  in  aviation  after  the  tear. 

SYRACUSE  —  A  pilot  flying  a  P-39 
equipped  with  a  belly  tank  experienced 
generator  trouble  and  did  not  have 
enough  juice  to  extend  his  gear.  He  tried 
manually,  but  after  twenty  minutes  of 
cranking  he  could  no  longer  turn  the  crank. 
He  slowed  the  ship  down  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  brought  it  in  on  its  belly.  The 
pilot  got  out  OK,  but  the  plane  burned. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  The  error  stand¬ 
ing  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  this  acci¬ 
dent  is  that  the  pilot  did  not  drop  the 
belly  tank.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  crank  the  gear  down 
on  this  ship  at  speeds  greater  than  130 


The  cap  nut,  which  held  the  hydraulic 
line  compression  fitting  to  the  outboard 
brake  on  the  wheel  of  a  B-17,  worked 
loose.  This  permitted  the  fitting  to  fall 
out  of  place  and  protrude  from  the  wheel. 

When  the  wheel  was  retracted  on  take¬ 
off,  the  fitting  was  smashed  against  the 
side  of  the  nacelle  well.  Hydraulic  fluid 
dripped  out.  Tire  pilot  had  no  brakes 
upon  landing  and  cracked  up  the  plane. 
The  repairs  cost  $125,000. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  loss,  this 
one  loose  nut  relieved  pressure  on  the 
Axis  which  a  little  care  and  a  few  turns 
of  a  wrench  could  have  kept  applied. — 
Col.  George  C.  Price,  Chief,  Office  of 
Flying  Safety. 

Clearance  Made  Simpler 

The  problem  of  clearances  facing  AAF 
pilots  without  clearing  authority — and 
that  means  most  pilots — is  considerably 
simplified  in  AAF  Regulation  15-23, 
dated  6  March  1944. 

The  new  regulation  enables  a  pilot  to: 

(1)  Obtain  a  change  in  flight  plan 
while  in  flight. 

(2)  Receive  Army  sanction  of  a  change 
from  contact  flight  rules  (CFR) 
to  instrument  flight  rules  (IFR) 
as  authorized  by  Airway  Traffic 
Control  without  additional  mes¬ 
sages. 

(3)  Clear  from  bases  lacking  clear¬ 
ance  facilities  without  setting 
down  at  the  nearest  base  with 
such  facilities. 

Responsibility  for  administering  these 
new  clearance  procedures  rests  with  Army 
Flight  Control.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 


mph.  It  also  is  difficult  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  at  this  slow  speed  when  the  tank  is 
attached.  Secondly,  in  almost  every 
ivheels-u p  landing  where  belly  tanks  hare 
been  attached,  fire  has  resulted.  Of  nine 
belly  landings,  seven  P-39s  burned  when 
they  came  in  with  belly  tanks  attached. 
Two  without  tanks  did  not  burn. 


NEW  YORK  —  On  a  gunnery  mission  j 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  fighter  pilot  made 
two  successful  passes  at  a  tow  target. 
While  going  around  the  curve  of  pursuit  j 

he  lost  sight  of  the  target.  Lowering  his  ! 
right  wing  in  an  attempt  to  find  it,  he 
discovered  he  was  heading  directly  into  j 
the  sleeve.  jt 

He  tried  to  skid  under  the  target  but  i 
his  propeller  and  right  wing  crashed  into  j 

the  cable.  |j 

P  &  I  COMAIENT :  This  plane  made  \ 
a  successful  landing  at  its  base  but  dam-  \ 
age  to  its  prop  and  wing  cost  many  man 
hours  and  loss  of  a  valuable  plane  to  ► 
training.  Tighter  pilots  have  been  told  ! 
again  and  again  that  if  sight  of  the  target  \ 

is  lost  at  any  time,  the  attack  must  be  j 

broken  off  immediately,  pc 
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Under  the  old  regulations,  a  pilot  do- 
siring  to  change  his  flight  plan  had  either 
to  land  at  his  indicated  destination  or 
to  circle  the  field  and  wait  for  the 
base  operations  officer  to  approve  the 
change. 

Now,  all  he  is  required  to  do  is  re¬ 
quest  the  change  from  the  nearest  range 
station.  The  range  station  requires  the 
following  information  for  forwarding  to 
the  Flight  Control  center: 

Identity  of  the  plane,  provisions  of 
original  flight  plan  and  whether  it 
calls  for  instrument  or  contact  flight, 
and  hours  and  minutes  of  fuel  remain¬ 
ing. 

If  the  change  is  OKed  the  range  sta¬ 
tion  within  a  few  minutes  will  transmit 
an  approval  message  prefaced  by  "Army 
Flight  Control  approves  .  .  .” 

To  change  from  CFR  to  IFR,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  past.  A  pilot 
merely  contacts  Airway  Traffic  Control 
via  a  range  station  and  asks  for  assign¬ 
ment  of  altitude. 

The  difference  is  that  the  request  now 
is  coordinated  with  Army  Flight  Con¬ 
trol,  which  places  the  necessary  Army  ap¬ 
proval  on  any  authorized  change.  This 
coordination  makes  it  possible  for  Flight 
Control  to  give  any  advice  on  conditions 
deemed  pertinent. 

Messages  approving  such  changes  will 
start  with  "Airway  Traffic  Control  ap¬ 
proves  .  .  .” 

In  clearing  from  a  base  without  clear¬ 
ance  facilities,  a  pilot  now  needs  merely 
to  call  the  nearest  Flight  Control  center 
long  distance  collect  and  get  his  plan 
approved. 

If  communication  is  impossible,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  pilot  to  fly  to  the 
nearest  base  with  clearing  facilities  to  file 
his  plan  as  required  in  the  past.  He  may 
proceed  under  CFR  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
nearby  range  station  and  file  his  plan 
with  Flight  Control  by  radio. 

Certain  classifications  of  veteran  AAF 
pilots  have  the  authority  to  clear  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Army.  In  this  group  are 
command  pilots,  senior  pilots,  senior  ser¬ 
vice  pilots  and  holders  of  current  green 
instrument  cards  (AAF  Form  8A). 

When  these  veterans,  flying  CFR,  file 
a  routine  notification  of  change  of  des¬ 
tination,  the  range  station  responds, 
"Army  Flight  Control  has  nothing  for 
you,"  unless  Flight  Control  has  informa¬ 
tion  to  offer. 

Personal  Responsibility 

A  visiting  RSO  found  morale  especially 
high  in  a  reconnaissance  group  stationed 
at  Abilene,  Tex.  A  general  assembly  of 
all  personnel  each  morning  was  credited 
in  large  measure  for  this  condition.  At 
the  meeting,  orders  of  the  day,  news  of 
the  organization  and  comments  on  prog¬ 
ress  were  presented,  giving  each  man  the 
feeling  that  he  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  program,  -ft 
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Grab  a  mental  brace  and  have  a  try  at  this  month's  AIR  FORCE  Quiz.  Under  the 
customary  scoring  system,  chalk  up  five  points  for  each  correct  answer.  A  score  of  90  or 
above  is  excellent;  80  to  90,  not  bad  at  all;  65  to  80,  only  fair;  below  65,  well.... 


f.  You  would  most  likoly  find  an 
agonic  line 

a.  In  the  fuselage  of  bomber-type  air¬ 
craft 

b.  On  a  bombsight 

c.  On  the  instrument  panel  of  fighter 
aircraft 

d.  On  a  weather  map 

2.  The  average  rate  of  fall  per  second 
with  open  chute  at  20,000  feet  Is 
approximately 

a.  27  feet 

b.  64  feet 

c.  11  feet 

d.  4b  feet 

3.  The  Andaman  Islands  are  In  the 

rt.  Pacific  Ocean 

b.  South  China  Sea 

c.  Bay  of  Bengal 

d.  Sea  of  Japan 

4.  The  ceiling  is  considered  to  be  un¬ 
limited  when  the  base  of  the  clouds 
Is  approximately  how  many  feet 
above  the  point  of  observation  on 
the  ground? 

a.  1,250 

b.  9,750 

c.  4,500 

d.  15,225 

5.  The  equivalent  AAF  rank  to  Com¬ 
modore  in  the  Navy  is 

a.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

b.  Major  General 

c.  Colonel 

d.  Brigadier  General 

f).  Headquarters  of  the  9th  Air  Force 
is  presently  located  in 

a.  Australia 
h.  England 

c.  India 

d.  Middle  East 

7.  To  receive  the  rating  of  Senior 
Pilot,  you  must  have  five  years  of 
service  as  a  rated  pilot  and  how 
many  hours  of  accredited  flying 
time? 

a.  500 

b.  2.000 

c.  1,000 

d.  1,500 

8.  The  A-24  Is  a  version  of  the  Navy's 

a.  Helldiver 

b.  Corsair 

c.  Vengeance 

d.  Dauntless 

9.  The  Jap  aircraft  popularly  referred 
to  as  a  Sally  is  a 

a.  Single-engine  fighter 

b.  Four-engine  bomber 

c.  Twin-engine  bomber 

d.  Twin-engine  fighter 

10.  The  Air  Medal  holds  precedence 
over  the  Purple  Heart 

a.  True 
h.  False 


11.  A  kilometer  is  how  many  feet  In 
length? 

a.  3,280  c.  4,300 

b.  5,280  d.  2,650 

12.  Which  plane  Is  Inappropriate  in 
the  following  grouping? 

a.  C-46  c.  C-47 

b.  C-54  d.  C-53 

13.  Our  first  aerial  attack  on  the  Jap¬ 
anese  mainland  took  place  on 

a.  August  7,  1942 

b.  April  18,  1942 

c.  June  7,  1942 

d.  February  15,  1942 

14.  Singapore  is  located 

a.  In  Thailand 

b.  On  the  Malay  Peninsula 

c.  On  the  Chinese  mainland 

d.  In  Burma 

15.  Benetnasch  is 

a.  An  important  German  airdrome 
near  Berlin 

b.  One  of  the  stars  in  the  Dipper 

c.  The  name  of  a  new  German  fighter 
plane 

d.  A  Russian  soup 

16.  The  distance  in  statute  miles  from 
Henderson  Field  in  the  Solomons  to 
Davao  in  the  Philippines  is  about 

a.  600 

b.  3,600 

c.  1,600 

d.  2,600 

17.  Key  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  Key  West,  Fla. 

b.  Meridian,  Miss. 

c.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

d.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

18.  The  RAF  Sterling  is  a 

a.  Four-engine  transport 

b.  Single-engine  fghter 

c.  Twin-engine  fghter 

d.  Four-engine  bomber 

19.  The  Deputy  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  is 

a.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory 

b.  General  Dwight  Eisenhower 

c.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 
Tedder 

d.  Lieut.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz 

20.  This  explosion  is  the  result  of  what 
type  of  bomb? 


Answers  on  Paqe  64 
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A  Review  of  Technical  Developments  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 


On  the  Target 

WITH  OBLIQUE  APPROACH  SKETCHES 

^t*he  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  had  an  im- 
portant  problem  to  solve  in  preparing  for  the  first  missions 
against  Hollandia,  a  section  of  New  Guinea  that  is  one  of 
the  least  mapped  and  scantily  charted  areas  in  the  world.  In 
this  rare  instance,  reconnaissance  planes  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  satisfactory  photographs  due  to  weather  conditions  over 
the  target  area.  To  overcome  this  handicap  by  repeated  trips 
meant  the  danger  of  tipping  off  the  enemy. 

Yet  when  the  flyers  were  briefed  for  their  first  mission  over 
the  new  target,  they  were  shown  a  reproduction  of  the  terrain 
as  it  would  look  from  the  exact  angle  and  height  at  which  they 
would  approach.  The  problem  had  been  solved  by  oblique 
approach  sketches,  a  new  technique  perfected  by  Capt.  Harry 


E.  Fraser  of  the  Central  Interpretation  Unit  of  the  Allied  Air 
Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

This  method  does  not  take  the  place  of  photographs  since 
the  oblique  sketches  are  essentially  a  supplement  to  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  it  uses  pictures  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  the  case  of 
Hollandia  there  were  numerous  photographs  which  had  been 
taken  at  various  times,  but  none  was  very  sharp  or  clear.  Nor 
could  any  be  fitted  in  a  useable  mosaic.  Bad  weather  over 
Cyclopes  Mountain,  alongside  the  target,  generally  obscured 
the  terrain.  By  using  admiralty  charts,  however,  Captain  Fraser 
was  able  to  piece  together  the  information  he  needed  to  clarify 
the  photographs  and  furnish  the  details  which  went  into  his 
sketches. 

Captain  Fraser,  an  expert  photo-interpreter  as  well  as  a 
map-maker,  was  told  at  what  height  and  angle  the  attack  was 
planned  and  he  made  the  sketches  with  this  in  mind.  Before 
finishing  the  job  he  did  two  sketches  from  two  different  angles 
of  attack  and  subsequent  missions  over  the  target  proved  the 
accuracy  of  his  methods.  It  had  been  impossible  to  get  good 
obliques  from  the  desired  angles  and  his  sketches  continued 
to  be  used.  From  vertical  photographs  brought  back  by  bomb¬ 
ers,  he  was  able  to  recheck  the  originals. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  oblique  approach  sketch  is  to  show 
terrain  detail  that  has  not  been  mapped  or  thoroughly  photo¬ 
graphed.  Another  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  photograph 
is  a  true  reproduction  of  everything  within  focus  and  range. 
Sometimes  a  picture  can  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  it 
takes  an  expert  interpreter  to  pick  out  the  salient  points  from 
the  mass  of  detail,  while  the  sketch  can  be  controlled  and  only 
the  essential  material  included. 

Certain  features  and  key  points  can  be  exaggerated  and  un- 

Capt.  Harry  E.  Fraser,  who  developed  the  oblique  approach  sketch, 
is  shown  working  on  his  drawing  of  Rabaul  which  is  reproduced  below. 
This  technique  provides  flyers  with  a  picture  of  targets  from  the  exact 
angle  and  altitude  of  approach,  and  supplements  recon  photos. 
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RABAUL  HARBOR 


LOO  KING 

SOUTH-WEST 

18  Nov  '43 


trimetregon  mapping  runs.  Through  a  stereoscope,  Captain 
Fraser  studies  these  details  and  sets  them  down  to  scale  on 
the  sketch  with  a  grid.  Other  experts  are  then  called  in  to 
make  certain  he  is  correct  in  his  study,  thus  insuring  correct 
interpretation  when  the  sketches  are  later  sent  to  the  groups 
and  squadrons. 

While  serving  as  a  photo  interpreter  in  New  Guinea,  Cap¬ 
tain  Fraser  noticed  there  was  a  variation  in  interpretations 
intelligence  officers  gave  the  maps  and  pictures  in  briefing. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  need  for  a  graphic  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  objectives.  He  flew  missions  to  check  on  what  the 


After  studying  aerial  photographs  such  as  the  three  above  and  com¬ 
bining  this  information  with  that  available  on  admiralty  charts, 
Captain  Fraser  was  able  to  produce  the  oblique  approach  sketch  of 


Hollandia  shown  below.  When  weather  conditions  prevented  the  taking 
of  satisfactory  photographs  over  the  area,  the  oblique  approach  sketches 
solved  the  problem  in  preparation  for  concentrated  bombing  attacks. 


{Continued) 


important  areas  dropped  out.  Personnel  untrained  in  reading 
maps  and  photographs  thus  can  make  quick  and  positive  identi¬ 
fication  when  coming  in  over  a  target. 

All  possible  information  is  used  in  making  these  sketches, 
including  maps,  admiralty  charts,  stero-vertical  photos  and 


Approach  5ketch 

OF 

Hollandia  Aerodromes 

(Hollandia, Sentani,  A  Cyclops) 
Looking  5outh  East 

9  Feb  <14 
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flyers  wanted,  and  he  discovered  that  they  sometimes  did  not 
use  maps  because  of  their  complication  or  because  the  airmen 
were  too  busy — or  simply  did  not  understand  them.  By  using 
oblique  sketches  when  photographs  are  not  available  these 
faults  are  eliminated. 

With  the  aid  of  expert  interpretation  and  the  extensive  use 
of  photographs,  Captain  Fraser  can  make  a  sketch  on  a  3 5 -inch 
st'rip  of  paper  which  shows  eight  linear  miles  of  coast  from 
a  height  of  10,000  feet  with  bearing  NNW  and  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  miles,  all  to  scale.  He  can  make  sketches  to  any 
other  specifications  that  may  be  required. 

A  sketch  of  the  Rabaul  area  done  early  in  attacks  against 
that  important  target,  shows  the  locale  from  an  angle  and 
height  at  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  photograph  due 
to  heavy  anti-aircraft  installations  and  weather  conditions. 
—  Capt.  L.  P.  Bachmann,  Air  Force  Overseas  Staff. 

Double  Camera  Mount  For  B-24s 

The  door  camera  mount  for  B-24s,  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph,  can  be  fitted  into  the  rear  hatch  of  a  Libera¬ 
tor,  permitting  photographs  to  be  made  with  two  cameras 
instead  of  one.  The  smaller  camera,  a  GSAP,  using  16  mm 
film,  is  mounted  along  the  finder  of  the  larger  camera.  Film 
from  the  smaller  one  may  be  processed  quickly  and  used  for 


intelligence  and  combat  work.  The  larger  camera,  a  71  Q  Bell 
and  Howell,  shoots  35  mm  film  which  is  sent  back  to  the 
States  for  historic  records  and  combat  study.  The  mount  was 
arranged  by  Capt.  Theodore  Z.  Rickman  of  the  13th  Combat 
Camera  Unit. --Air  Force  Staff  Correspondent  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

New  Airborne  Equipment  Solves  AAF 
Cargo  Loading  Problem 

By  borrowing  a  couple  of  ideas  from  familiar  civilian  sources 
and  redesigning  them  for  AAF  use,  the  equipment  laboratory 
of  the  Materiel  Command  Engineering  Division  has  devised 
two  handy  pieces  of  airborne  equipment  that  have  solved  the 
AAF  cargo-loading  problem.  They  are  a  kit  which  gives  a 
standard  Army  truck  a  high  lift  body,  elevated  by  a  scissors 
mechanism,  and  a  fork  truck,  an  improvement  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  stevedore  used  around  docks  and  warehouses. 

According  to  Capt.  H.  R.  Burks,  special  vehicle  projects 
officer,  any  landing  strip  in  the  world  with  this  equipment  can 
be  turned  into  an  air  dock.  "Every  type  of  AAF  cargo  plane 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  the  C-47  with  a  door  four 
and  a  half  feet  from  ground  level,  to  the  C-54  with  its  door 
nine  feet  up.” 

The  kit  which  converts  a  standard  Army  2^ -ton,  six-by-six 
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truck  for  high  lift  duty  weighs  1,600  pounds  and  is  designed 
to  be  shipped  by  air  to  advanced  bases  where  Army  trucks  of 
this  type  are  usually  present.  With  the  kit,  they  can  be  con¬ 
verted  by  a  normal  crew  in  less  than  a  day.  The  high  lift 
truck  works  like  the  familiar  city  coal  truck,  the  body  of  which 
is  lifted  by  scissor  members,  an  adaptation  of  the  Jack-in-the- 
box  principle. 

The  contents  of  the  high  lift  truck  kit,  as  it  is  received  by 
AAF  mechanics,  consist  of  a  sub-frame  with  scissors-type  lift¬ 
ing  members,  twin  hydraulic  hoists,  pump  and  valve,  power 
take-off  and  operating  lever,  pump  drive  shaft  with  universal 
joints,  valve  operating  lever  and  connecting  rod,  body  attach¬ 
ing  brackets  special  cargo-loading  tail-gate,  which  serves  as  a 
ramp,  and  telescoping  floodlights  with  wiring. 

The  high  lift  truck  can  operate  in  every  type  of  difficult 
terrain.  If  one  airport  is  closed  out  because  of  soupy  weather, 
the  truck  can  move  thirty  or  forty  miles  for  use  at  another 
field  which  is  open.  Its  loading  space,  12-by-7  feet,  permits 
it  to  carry  a  full  load  for  some  planes  in  one  trip.  It  is  rated 
5,000  pounds  with  a  100  percent  overload  factor.  The  ramp 
tail-gate  eliminates  precise  backing  of  the  truck  to  the  plane 
door.  The  driver  merely  backs  the  truck  within  two  feet  of 
the  plane  and  then  swings  the  ramp  tail-gate  on  to  the  plane 
floor.  The  two  flood  lights  which  fit  on  the  rear  corners  of 
the  high  lift  body  give  illumination  for  night  loading. 

The  fork  truck  cargo-loader  is  a  four-wheel  tug  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  and  a  front-mounted  fork-lift  mechanism  which  is 
hydraulically  operated.  The  fork  is  adjustable  from  ground 
level  to  an  elevation  of  twelve  feet  and  is  designed  to  scoop 
up  objects  resting  on  pallet  frames  or  packed  in  shipping 
boxes.  The  fork-lift  mechanism  can  be  tilted  fore  and  aft 
to  steady  the  load  when  traveling  from  supply  dump  to  cargo 
plane.  This  loading  device  weighs  three  tons  and  is  designed 
to  be  knocked  down  into  three  pieces  to  facilitate  shipment 
by  air.  The  heaviest  of  these  three  pieces  weighs  2,000  pounds. 
Like  its  companion  piece,  the  high  lift  truck,  it  carries  two 
flood  lights  for  night  operation. 

The  fork  truck  is  able  to  lift  freight  directly  off  the  ground 
and  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  high  lift  truck.  It  will 
function  over  reasonably  rugged  terrain  and  will  handle  a 
rated  3,500-pound  load.  The  fork  truck  is  normally  operated 
by  one  man.  Information  for  requisitioning  this  equipment 
may  be  obtained  from  Ground  Equipment  Branch,  Supply 
Division,  Air  Service  Command,  Paterson  Field,  Ohio. 
— -  Lieut.  Andrew  T.  Rolfe,  Equipment  Laboratory,  Engineering 
Division,  Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field. 


Supplies  are  loaded  aboard  an  air  freighter  from  a  high  lift  truck. 
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"PER  ARDUA  AD 


The  record  of  Britain's 
flyers  is  an  appropriate 
reflection  of  the  motto  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force — 
'Through  Hardship  to  the 
Stars.' 

less  than  a  year  of  war  which  had  cost 
him  nothing  and  won  him  almost  every¬ 
thing,  Hitler  found  that  all  that  stood  in 
Europe  between  him  and  the  realization 
of  his  impious  hopes  was  Britain  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
say,  what  was  left  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

Until  April,  1940,  air  activity  by  either 
side  was  limited.  The  RAF  bomber  com¬ 
mand  made  sporadic  attacks  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  and  carried  out  extensive  "white 
raids”  over  Germany,  penetrating  as  deep 
as  Berlin  but  dropping  only  propaganda 
leaflets. 

Patrol  planes  protected  British  coastal 
shipping  and  searched  the  North  Sea  and 
the  eastern  Atlantic  for  enemy  surface 
craft  and  submarines.  RAF  units  dis¬ 
patched  to  France  at  the  war’s  outbreak 
skirmished  with  enemy  fighters  as  they 
reconnoitered  western  Germany.  At  home, 
hit  and  run  raids  by  the  enemy  kept  de¬ 
fense  units  on  their  toes. 

But  when  Norway  was  invaded  April  9, 
the  full,  though  feeble  force  of  the  RAF 
swung  into  action.  Against  terrific  odds, 
Hudsons  and  Blenheims,  operating  from 
British  bases,  attacked  occupied  airfields 
and  gave  all  possible  support  to  the 
Allied  army  sent  to  Norway’s  assistance. 
But  without  proper  bases  in  Norway, 
neither  bombers  nor  fighters  could  stem 
the  German  masses. 

Again  on  May  10  when  the  Low 
Countries- — Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  the 
Netherlands  —  were  invaded,  the  RAF 
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Prepared  by  the  RAF  Delegation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Development  of  Britain’s  Royal  Air 
Force  from  a  relatively  puny  but 
immensely  game  outfit  at  the  war’s  outset 
into  the  vast  armada  which  today  is 
teamed  for  victory  with  the  huge  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  is  apt  exemplification 
of  its  motto  "Through  hardship  to  the 
stars.” 

Now  the  night-time  scourge  of  Ger¬ 
many  while  the  AAF  in  England  rests  for 
the  next  day’s  raids,  the  RAF  in  1939  was 
composed  of  a  comparative  handful  of 
planes  and  the  immortal  "few”  flyers  to 
whom  "never  in  the  field  of  human  con¬ 
flict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many.” 

As  World  War  I  neared  decision  in 
1918,  the  RAF  dominated  the  skies  in 
size,  speed  and  power.  But  following  the 
armistice  it  was  allowed  to  dwindle  in 
strength  until  by  October,  1920,  all  but 
ten  percent  of  its  personnel  in  service  at 
the  war’s  end  had  been  demobilized. 

One  man  above  all  must  be  given  credit 
for  saving  what  remained  of  the  RAF  and 
for  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
great  future  was  to  be  built.  That  man 
was  the  then  Air  Marshal  Hugh  Tren- 
chard,  now  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air 


Force  Viscount  Trenchard.  His  fervent 
collaborator  in  Parliament  was  Winston 
Churchill. 

It  was  not  until  the  failure  of  the 
Geneva  disarmament  convention  in  1935 
that  the  expansion  of  the  RAF  began  in 
earnest.  Events  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Africa — notably  the  Italian 
aggression  in  Abyssinia — spurred  produc¬ 
tion,  technical  advances  and  personnel  In¬ 
creases. 

But  when  Britain  entered  World  War  II 
in  September  1939,  its  air  power  was 
markedly  inferior  to  that  of  Germany.  In 
every  type  of  aircraft  except  coastal  re¬ 
connaissance  planes,  in  which  approxi¬ 
mate  parity  existed,  Britain  was  badly 
outnumbered. 

To  the  Nazis’  2,500  bombers,  the 
British  had  about  700.  Germany  had 
some  1,200  troop  carriers.  England  had 
none.  The  Luftwaffe’s  1,500  fighter 
planes  equalled  the  combined  strength  of 
Britain  and  France.  And  in  the  winter  of 
1939-40,  the  Germans  were  said  to  be 
building  at  least  seven  Heinkels  for  every 
British  Wellington  being  produced. 

Still,  at  summer’s  end  in  1940,  after 


Haggard  faces  of  Stirling  bomber  crew  members  reflect  strain  of  a  night  raid  on  Berlin  as 
they  relax  while  being  interrogated  by  intelligence  officer.  The  British  flyers  have  repaid 
the  Germans  a  thousand-fold  for  the  bombings  of  London  and  other  English  cities  in  1940-41. 
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valiantly  tried  to  halt  the  Nazi  mechan¬ 
ized  advance.  Units  based  in  France 
bombed  and  strafed  enemy  ground  forces 
while  Hurricanes  engaged  and  destroyed 
relays  of  German  bombers.  But  a  blitz¬ 
krieg  supported  by  the  flying  hordes 
Goering  had  at  his  command  was  not  to 
be  stopped  by  the  strength  the  RAF 
could  muster  at  that  time. 

Then  in  the  last  week  of  May  came 
Dunkerque.  At  heavy  cost  in  equipment 
and  personnel,  RAF  bombers  and  fighters 
held  off  the  enemy  while  the  Royal  Navy 
evacuated  ninety  percent  of  the  more  than 
300,000  trapped  British  and  French 
troops.  The  outlook  never  was  darker. 
Sorely  depleted  in  power,  the  RAF  faced 
its  fight  for  Britain’s  life.  The  fighter 
command  prepared  to  combat  the  all-out 
air  effort  Hitler  inevitably  would  make  as 
a  prelude  to  invasion.  The  bomber  com¬ 
mand  patched  its  planes  and  made  ready 
to  attack  Nazi  "invasion  ports”  across  the 
Channel,  and  the  coastal  command  con¬ 
tinued  its  campaign  against  the  U-boat 
menace  which  had  been  increased  many 
fold  by  the  Nazis’  acquisition  of  bases 
from  northern  Norway  to  southern  France. 

But  the  indomitable^  spirit  of  the  RAF 
could  not  be  crushed  and  the  Battle  of 
Britain  was  won.  Within  two  months  the 
slender  fighter  force  destroyed  2,225  Nazi 
planes  to  its  own  loss  of  6l6,  while,  day 
and  night,  RAF  bombers  pounded  French 
ports  where  the  enemy  had  assembled 
barges  capable  of  transporting  an  esti¬ 
mated  1,000,000  men.  The  German  hope 
of  an  easy  invasion  was  abandoned. 

Unsuccessful  in  their  daylight  attacks 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  Nazis 
reversed  their  method  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1941  relentlessly  night-bombed 
cities,  towns  and  countryside  over  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

Learning  night  fighting  tactics  the  hard 
way,  the  Defiant,  Beaufighter  and  Havoc 
pilots  stalked  Jerry  with  increasing  suc¬ 
cess  and  finally  assumed  the  upper  hand. 
Night  raids  lessened  and,  in  May,  finally 
ceased.  Again  German  air  power  had 
been  repulsed  by  an  RAF  inferior  in 
number  but  not  in  courage  or  ability. 

During  those  months  when  Germany 
was  attempting  to  Jay  all  Britain  in  ruins, 
the  full  strength  of  the  RAF,  scant  at  best, 
never  was  available  for  the  defense  of  the 
homeland.  For  many  of  its  crack  units 
were  fighting  the  Axis  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean. 


Meanwhile,  however,  Britain’s  air 
power  was  growing.  The  aircraft  industry, 
geared  to  mass  production,  was  turning 
out  planes  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  while 
an  ever-increasing  stream  of  P-39s,  P-40s, 
A-20s  and  A-29s  and  badly  needed  ma¬ 
terials  was  flowing  from  the  United 
States.  And  as  further  help  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  a  gallant  band  of  American 
pilots  —  the  first  Eagle  Squadron  —  was 
already  in  the  first  line  of  the  RAF  fighter 
command,  writing  its  record  indelibly  in 
the  history  of  air  war. 

As  Britain  drew  ever  closer  to  air  parity 
with  Germany,  the  fighter  and  coastal 
commands,  wffiose  work  had  been  chiefly 
defensive  in  character,  switched  to  the 
offensive.  Fighter  sweeps  and  fighter- 
escorted  bomber  missions  were  launched 
against  Nazi-occupied  France.  The  coastal 
patrol,  with  new  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nique,  seriously  disrupted  Admiral  Doe- 
nitz’  submarine  blockade  which  had  been 
designed  to  prevent  United  States  sup¬ 
plies  from  reaching  their  destination. 

In  1942,  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 
combined  operations  with  the  RAF  and 
materially  relieved  the  pressure  on  the 
British  flyers.  Joining  in  the  support  of 
the  British  8th  Army  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  AAF  bombers  and  fighters  struck 
Rommel’s  stubborn  columns  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  attacked  shipping  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  making  the  German  supply 


problem  increasingly  difficult.  As  the 
U.  S.  8th  Air  Force  began  operations  in 
England  in  August,  raids  on  key  points 
in  Germany  and  Nazi-occupied  France 
were  stepped  up,  and  the  German  U-boat 
offensive  was  restricted  at  its  source  by 
the  Americans’  magnificent  precision  at¬ 
tacks  on  submarine  construction  and  re¬ 
pair  facilities. 

In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
RAF  upon  attainment  April  1,  1943,  of 
its  silver  jubilee  of  establishment  as  a 
separate  armed  service  of  the  Crown, 
General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Commanding 
General  of  the  USAAF,  declared: 

"On  many  fronts,  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 


Forces  look  to  increasing  cooperation 
with  the  Royal  Air  Force  so  that  wing- 
tip  to  wing-tip  we  may  fly  destruction  to 
our  common  enemies.” 

Today,  General  Arnold’s  prediction 
has  been  completely  fulfilled.  A  colossus 
of  air  power — the  combined  might  of  the 
RAF  and  AAF — is  carrying  the  fight  to 
the  enemy  in  theatres  throughout  the 
world  and  softening  him  for  destruction. 

The  RAF-AAF  teamwork,  which  earlier 
proved  its  worth  in  driving  the  Axis 
from  Africa  and  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
and  Italy,  has  reached  its  peak  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  European  Theatre  of  Opera¬ 
tions.  Flying  from  bases  in  the  British 
Isles,  Allied  flyers  are  smashing  Ger¬ 
many’s  industrial  structure  to  bits. 

In  a  recent  report  to  Parliament,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  said: 

"The  Anglo-American  air  attacks  on 


On  an  RAF  airfield  in  France  in  the  dark  days  of  May,  1941,  fighter  pilots  rush  to  their 
planes  to  repel  Nazi  raiders.  A  few  days  later,  the  badly  outnumbered  British  airmen  held 
off  the  enemy  while  270,000  troops,  trapped  on  the  beaches  of  Dunkerque,  were  evacuated. 
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American  air  power  based  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  RAF  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  of  the  merging  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  exemplified  by  the  Mustang,  now 
a  peerless  fighter.  Built  in  America  and 
powered  by  an  American-designed  and 
built  engine,  it  showed,  in  the  hands  of 
RAF  pilots,  tremendous  potentialities  and 
accomplishments  as  a  long  range,  medium- 
low  altitude  fighter.  Now,  equipped  with 
a  British  Rolls-Royce  engine  built  under 
license  by  an  American  firm,  it  is  being 
flown  by  AAF  pilots  with  outstanding 
success  as  a  long  range,  high  altitude 
fighter. 

The  RAF  today  can  look  back  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  a  record 
of  glorious  achievements  and  look  with 
confidence  and  high  hearts  to  the  future. 
It  has  proved  conclusively  the  quality  of 


The  Spitfire  Mark  XII,  latest  in  a  long  and  famous  line  of  fighters,  is  shown  in  flight. 


Germany  must  be  regarded  as  our  chief 
offensive  effort  at  the  present  time.  The 
whole  of  this  air  offensive  constitutes  the 
foundation  on  which  our  plans  for  over¬ 
seas  invasion  stand  in  the  scales.” 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  RAF’s  2nd  Tactical  Air 
Force  and  the  U.  S.  9th  Air  Force,  Sir 
Archibald  Sinclair,  British  Air  Minister, 
left  no  doubt  that  his  government  be¬ 
lieved  the  combination  would  be  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  cripple  the  enemy  defenses 
and  drive  the  Luftwaffe  from  the  skies 
when  the  invasion  opened.  Its  job  is  to 
provide  necessary  air  cover  and  support 
for  the  Allied  armies  which  storm  Hitler’s 
"Festung  Europa.” 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
American  air  might  assembled  against 
Germany  from  the  west  that  the  enemy 
has  been  compelled  to  tie  down  four- 
fifths  of  his  fighter  plane  strength  for  the 
protection  of  the  Fatherland.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  those  same  fighters  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  enemy  in 
his  struggles  on  both  his  eastern  and 
southern  fronts. 

And  what  of  the  future?  To  quote 
Mr.  Churchill  again:  "As  a  result  of 
enormous  transportations  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  United  States  Bomber  Force  in 
this  island  now  begins  to  surpass  our  own 
and  will  soon  be  substantially  greater,  I 
rejoice  to  say.  The  efforts  of  the  two 
forces  fit  well  together,  and  according  to 
all  past  standards,  each  effort  is  in  itself 
prodigious  .  .  .  The  spring  and  summer 
will  see  a  vast  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
attack  directed  upon  all  military  objec¬ 
tives  in  Germany  and  German-occupied 
countries  .  .  .  The  degree  of  attack  will 
reach  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  any¬ 
thing  yet  employed  or  indeed  imagined.” 

The  story  of  the  AAF  and  RAF  is  one 
of  cooperative  effort,  not  only  in  flying 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip,  but  in  a  pooling  of 
resources  and  technical  skill.  It  is  a  story 
of  British  pilots  and  crews  reaping  proud 
victory  in  American-built  aircraft;  of 


British  aircraft  and  the  ability  and  courage 
of  Britain’s  manhood. 

But  the  long,  hard  battle  has  not  been 
without  cost.  Excluding  Dominion  and 
Allied  squadrons  working  with  the  RAF, 
38,300  British  pilots  and  aircrew  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  killed,  10,000  are  miss¬ 
ing,  and  10,000  aircraft  have  been  lost. 

Great  though  the  price,  the  heritage  of 
the  RAF  is  a  glorious  one.  Through  its 
epic  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  it 
saved  the  world  for  humanity  and  free¬ 
dom  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  ultimate  victory  rests.  More  than  any 
other  service  it  has  saved  the  lives  of 
untold  numbers  of  our  fighting  men  and  j 
given  the  world  a  living  exemplification  i 
of  the  tenets  of  Viscount  Trenchard,  the  j 
father  of  the  RAF,  in  his  recent  inter-  j 
view  by  American  correspondents: 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  | 
the  air  has  saved,  and  will  save,  untold 
lives.  The  firepower  of  modern  weapons  j 
on  the  ground,  combined  with  nature’s 
barriers,  is  tremendous.  The  firepower  of  \ 
weapons  in  the  last  World  War  was 
shown,  surely,  in  the  appalling  casualty  j 
lists,  and  I  feel  that  without  air  power 
today  in  this  war  these  casualties  might  ' 
entail  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  your  | 
nation  and  ours.” 

"But  with  air  power  used  properly,  as  i 
it  is  being  used,  and  with  the  air  battles  | 
won  first,  as  the  Germans  did  in  Europe  J 
to  begin  with,  and  as  we  do  now  ...  we  1 
shatter  the  opposing  armies  or  navies  with  j! 
a  tenth — with  a  twentieth  of  the  casual¬ 
ties  .  .  . 

"If  the  air  battles  are  won  first,  the  I 
saving  of  life,  in  my  opinion,  is  enor-  | 
mous.”  ☆ 

* 


An  RAF  Typhoon  revs  up  for  a  trip  over  Holland.  One  of  the  world's  fastest  aircraft,  the 
Typhoon  made  its  debut  several  months  ago.  It  boasts  high  maneuverability  and  diving  speed.  ] 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
TO  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Baker,  Addison  E.,  Lt.  €oL 
♦Hughes,  Lloyd  H..  Lt. 
♦Wilkins,  Raymond  H.P  Maj* 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Anderson,  William  N..  Maj. 
Blissard,  Grover  C.t  Lt. 
Cameron.  William  R.,  Maj. 
Culpepper.  Claude  A.,  Capt. 
Duncan,  Glenn  E.„  Lt.  Col. 
Latham,  John  L.,  Jr.,  Capt0 
Levi,  Nelson,  Lt. 

Ludwig,  Vance  P.,  Lt. 

♦McCall,  Ben  J.,  Lt. 

Martin,  John  C.,  Lt. 
Middlebrook,  Garrett  E.,  Capt. 
Momyer,  William  W.,  Col. 
Myers,  Joseph.  Capt. 

Neff.  Melvin  E.,  Lt. 

Papa,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Pickard,  John  G.,  Maj. 

Roche,  John  R.,  Capt. 

Simon,  William  C.,  Sgt. 

♦Stipe,  Leon  D.,  Sgt. 

Vance,  Paul  W.,  Lt. 

Yeager,  William  H.,  Jr.,  MaJ„ 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

Cannon,  John  K.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Hardy,  John  S..  Col. 

Haynes,  Caleb  V.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Hunter,  Frank  O’D.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenney,  George  C.,  Lt.  Gen. 
Ramey,  Roger  M.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Smart,  Jacob  E.,  Col. 

Streett,  St.  Clair,  Maj.  Gen. 
Whitehead,  Ennis  C..  Maj.  Gen. 
Wolfe,  Kenneth  B.,  Brig.  Geiv. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Adler,  Elmer  E.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Barr,  Percy  M..  Col. 

Blessley,  Roland  C.  W.,  Col. 
Carter,  Lloyd,  M/Sgt. 

Dahl,  Leo  P..  Col. 

Dolejska,  Frank.  M/Sgt. 
Drolshagen,  George  G..  S/Sgt 
English,  Leroy  S.,  Capt. 

Folmer,  Fabian  S..  M/Sgt. 
Geek,  Hugo.  M/Sgt. 

Graves,  Frank  N..  Lt.  Col. 
Hanlon,  Joseph  R.,  M/Sgt. 
Hart,  John  V.,  Col. 

Johnson,  Carl  L.,  M/Sgt. 

Lee,  John  M.f  S/Sgt. 

Lindhe,  Erik  W.,  W/O 
Looser,  John  A..  M/Sgt. 

Lynd,  William  E..  Maj.  Gen. 
Miller,  Vavil  L..  M/Sgt. 

Morris,  Edward  M.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Niergarth.  Omer,  Col. 

Nugent,  Richard  E..  Brig.  Gen, 
Raida,  Thaddeus,  T/Sgt. 
Ramey,  Howard  K.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Rasmussen.  Julius  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Roll,  Philip  A..  Col. 

♦Wagner,  Walter  J.,  Lt.  Col. 
Whitacre.  William  B..  Col. 
Williamson.  Adrian,  Col. 
*Wright,  Harold  B.,  Col. 


SILVER  STAR 

Adair,  Philip  R.e  Lt. 

Apai,  Gustav  R..  Lt. 

Aspegren,  Cleo  I.,  Maj. 

Bailey,  Edward  E.,  Lt. 

Barrett.  William  T..  S/Sgt 
Barthelmess,  Karl  T.,  Lt.  Col. 
Baseler,  Robert  L..  Lt.  Col. 
Baumgardner.  Dexter  K.f  Capt. 
Bechtol,  Kenneth  E„  S/Sgt. 
Behling,  Fred  W..  S/Sgt 
Berlette,  Leland  G.,  Lt 
Berry,  Frederick  0..  Jr..  Lt 
Blair,  Samuel  V.,  Capt 
Boucher,  Robert  N.t  Lt. 

Brody,  Barney  I.,  Lt 
Brown,  Charley  W.,  Lt. 

Buell.  William  D.,  T/Sflt. 
Burns,  Robert  W.,  Lt.  Cot 
Burnstad,  Basil  B.,  Lt 
Busch,  Dewey  D.»  Capt 
♦Calkins,  Ralph  P.,  Capt 
Callaan,  Keith  S.,  Lt. 

Carrillo,  Michael,  S/Sgt 


*  Posthumous 


Chase,  Allan  €.,  Lt. 

Churchill,  Henry  W.,  Lt 
Christensen,  Harold  0.,  Sgt 
Clapper,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Clem,  Durwood  0.,  S/Sgt 
Clendenning,  Raymond  A.,  Sgt 
Collins,  William  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Constantin,  Jules  J.,  Jr.,  Lt 
Coretto,  Frank  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Corwin,  Charles  J.,  S/Sgt 
Cowie,  Robert  P.,  Lt. 

Cwiek,  Stanley  F.,  S/Sgt 
Czarnecki,  Edward  J..  Lt 
Darnell.  Cecil,  Lt.  Col. 

David,  William  B.,  Col. 

Demont.  Russell  D.,  Capt. 

De  Vore,  James  L.,  S/Sgt 
Doolittle,  Glenn  A..  Capt. 

Downs,  James  A.,  Lt.  Col. 
Durmeyer,  Lloyd  D.,  Lt. 
Dyminski,  Henry  J.,  Capt. 

Eaton,  Burton  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Elliott,  George  E.,  Capt. 

Elliott,  Robert  F.,  Maj. 

Falletta,  Charlie,  Capt. 

Fanning,  Grover  E.,  Lt. 

Faulkner,  Cecil  L.,  Lt.  Cot 
Faust.  Virgil  D.,  Sgt 
Fennell,  Max  R.,  Maj. 

Filip.  Eugene  C..  Lt. 

Fortwengler.  William  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Free.  Willie  F..  S/Sgt. 

Frydel,  Adolph  P.t  S/Sgt. 
Gholson.  Grover  D..  Lt. 

Gibson.  John  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
Gillespie,  Calvin  E.,  Lt. 

Gooden,  Clarence  W.,  Lt 
Graves,  Ben  L.,  Lt. 

Greenhouse.  Stanley.  Lt 
Griffith.  William  W..  Lt 
Gross,  William  Milton.  Col. 
Grosvenor.  William.  Jr..  Capt. 
Guest.  Roger  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Hager,  James  S..  Lt. 

Haney.  William  F..  Maj. 

Hardy.  George  M.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Harmon,  Thomas  D..  Lt. 

Harned,  Leroy  A..  T/Sgt 
Hart.  William  D..  Lt. 

Henderson.  Robert  T..  S/Sgt 
Henrich,  Richard  C..  Lt. 

Hicko.  Edward  J.,  Lt. 

Hicks.  Mack  B..  S/Sgt 
Hocutt.  Ealon  S..  Lt.  (Sc  2  OLC) 
Holimann,  Franklin  P.,  T/Sgt 
Ince,  James  C..  Capt. 

Irvin,  Raymond  M..  S/Sgt 
Isabelle.  Hubert  W.  J.,  S/Sgt 
Isler,  Weldon.  S/Sgt. 

Karasin,  Bernard,  S/Sgt 
Kirby,  Marion  F.,  Capt. 

Kissack,  John  D..  S/Sgt. 
Kitchell,  James  R..  S/Sgt 
Kocher,  Edwin  G.,  Lt. 

Koenig,  David  E..  Lt. 

Korczynski,  Michael  R..  S/Sgt 
Kusman,  Stanley  J.,  Capt. 
Jackson,  Charles  A..  Lt. 

Jackson,  John  R.,  Jr..  Sgt. 
♦Jarmon,  Altheus  B.,  Lt. 

Jarrell,  Thurman  R.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt 
Jett.  Verl  E.,  Lt 
Johnson.  Gerald  R.,  Lt 
Jones,  Kenneth  H..  Lt. 

Jurey,  Delca  Del  mar,  Sgt. 

Labat,  Douglas  M.,  S/Sgt 
Lamb,  Robert  A.,  Capt. 

Lanham,  Clarence  B.t  Lt. 

Larkin,  Joe  M..  Jr..  Capt 
Lawrence,  Claude  H.,  Lt. 

Lent,  Francis  J.,  Lt. 

Leonard,  Charles  J.,  Lt 


Leslier,  Chalender  L.,  Lt 
Levitan,  William  A.,  Lt 
Lewis.  Charles  H.,  Lt. 

Liles,  Albert  L.,  Maj. 

Lindbert,  Allen,  Maj. 

Linkous,  William  L.,  Lt. 

Locker,  H.  M.,  Lt 
Lombardo.  Pellegrino  P.,  S/Sgt 
Lutton,  Lowell  C.,  Lt. 

McCarten,  Robert  D.,  Maj. 
McClelland.  William  F..  S/Sgt. 
McGillicuddy,  George  E.,  T/Sgt 
McGuire,  George  0.,  S/Sgt. 
McGuire,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  Capt 
(&  OLC) 

McKeon,  Joseph  T.,  Lt. 
McManus,  Marvin  E.,  S/Sgt 
Mahan,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Manbeck,  Lee  P.,  Capt. 

Mankin.  Jack  C..  Capt. 
Margworth  Dean  D..  Lt. 
Mellinger,  Elvin.  Jr..  Lt. 

Mercer.  William  D..  T/Sgt 
Merrill,  Charles  T..  Capt. 

Meyers,  Leroy  €..  Lt. 

Michaelis,  Ralph  L.,  Col. 
Migliacci,  Jerome  A.,  Lt. 

Moore.  John  T.,  Maj. 

Neal.  Geoffrey  E.,  Lt. 

Nehila.  William  J..  Lt. 

Nelson,  Theodore  J..  Lt. 

Nowell.  Harlow  L..  S/Sgt. 
O’Connell,  Max  H..  S/Sgt. 
O’Donnell,  Emmett,  Jr.,  Col. 
Ogletree,  Robert  C.,  Lt. 

Ohland.  Vernon  W..  S/Sgt. 
Owen,  James  E..  S/Sgt. 

Page.  Henry  L..  S/Sgt. 

Parent,  Hoyt  E..  T/Sgt. 

Parsel,  Elmer  L.,  Capt. 

Pelander,  Jack  H..  Maj. 

Perry.  Quincy  R..  S/Sgt. 

Peyton,  John  Bernard.  Lt. 
Pilgrim,  Gene  R..  S/Sgt. 

Powers.  Joe  H.,  Jr..  Lt. 

Procchi,  Joseph  J..  S/Sgt. 
Protzman.  Andrew  G..  T/Sgt. 
♦Ramirez.  Julian  M..  S/Sgt. 
Robins,  Jordan  B.,  Lt. 

Rohr.  Louis  W.,  Lt.  Col. 
Roughton,  Edgar  L.,  Lt. 
Rowland,  Robert  R..  Lt.  Col. 
Rush.  George  A..  Maj. 

♦Rydeen,  Phillip  H..  T/Sgt. 
Savino,  Thomas,  Lt. 

Schaetzel,  George  E..  Lt.  Col. 
Schilling,  David  C.,  Lt.  Col. 
Schmidt.  Ralph  L.  L.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Schneider,  William  J..  T/Sgt. 
Schwartz.  George  R.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Shaw,  Roy  M.,  Lt. 

Sheldon,  Robert  L.,  1st  Sgt. 
Shepherd,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Sippel.  Thomas  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Slaughter,  William  A.,  Lt. 

Stahl.  Roy  D..  Jr..  Lt. 

Stanphill,  Belton  D..  T/Sgt. 
Stellmon,  Leslie,  T/Sgt. 

Stevens.  Milton  A..  T/Sgt. 
Strickland.  Joseph  N.,  Capt. 
Svec,  Millard.  S/Sgt. 

Taylor,  Charles  K.f  Jr..  Capt. 
Thompson,  John  J.t  T/Sgt. 
Thompson.  Thomas  W.,  Lt. 
Thyng,  Harrison  Reed.  Maj. 

(&,  OLC) 

Topoll,  George  G.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Travis,  Robert  F.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Turner,  Howard  M.,  Col. 
Vasatka,  Theodore  T.,  LL 
Waldron,  George  D.,  Sgt. 


Wells,  Ernest  J.,  Capt. 

Wells.  Marshall  C.,  Lt. 

Wikle,  Logan  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Wilson,  Barnett  €.,  Lt. 

Wilson,  Russell  A.,  Col. 
Woodward,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 
Yakinovicz,  Frank  G.,  T/Sgt* 

2nd  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO  SILVER 
STAR 

Kinney,  William  E.,  Maj. 

♦Levin,  Meyer,  M/Sgt. 

Neumann,  Leslie  W.,  Lt. 

Perkins,  Everett  F.,  S/Sgt. 

OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  SILVER  STAR 

Blakeslee,  Donald  J.  M.,  Lt.  Cot 
Bong,  Richard  I.,  Capt. 
Capocefalo.  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Caputo,  John  C..  S/Sgt. 

Caviness,  Sanford  L.,  CpI. 

Cool,  Paul  E.,  Capt. 

De  Russey,  John  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
Ferraguto,  Leo  H..  Sgt. 
Fishencord,  Harold  C..  S/Sgt. 
Fitzgerald,  Harold,  T/Sgt. 
Fletcher.  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Forte,  Norman  L.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Gates.  James  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Geror,  Donald  L.,  Lt. 

Ghram,  Elmer  F..  Lt. 

Hall.  Donald  P..  Lt.  Col. 

Hall.  Earl  0..  Capt. 

Hansen,  Glen  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Hawthorne.  Henry  J..  Maj. 
Heyman.  Alfred  A..  Lt. 

Holsey,  Raymond  E..  Lt. 
Humrichouse.  William,  Lt. 

Isles.  Harry  T..  Pvt. 

Jauhlainen.  Donald,  CpI. 
MacDonald.  Henry  G..  Capt. 
McClure,  Robert  E.,  CpI. 

McGee,  Donald  C.,  Lt. 

Miller.  Elwood  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Moore,  Malcolm  A..  Lt.  Col. 
Myers,  Henry  V..  Lt. 

Noller,  Robert  R..  S/Sgt. 
Nollmeyer,  Edward  M..  Capt. 
Prentice,  George  W.,  Maj. 
Schiffer.  William  H..  S/Sgt. 
Swan.  Robert  P.,  CpI. 

Sweedar,  George,  Sgt. 

Takala,  William  A..  Pfc. 

Travis,  Euel  A..  Lt. 

Wallace,  Richard  M.,  CpI. 

White,  Edward  T.,  Pvt. 

Wllmarth,  Clarence  M.,  Lt. 
Wrenn,  Joseph  E.,  CpI. 

Zeamer,  Jay,  Jr.,  Maj. 

DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Ackley.  Gordon  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Ahola.  Carl  R..  T/Sgt. 

Albert,  Robert  C.,  S/Sgt. 


By  Way  of  Explanation 

The  names  of  AAF  personnel  to  whom  awards  have  been  made  are  now  listed 
in  the  ROLL  OF  HONOR  only  after  they  have  appeared  in  General  Orders. 
Transmission  of  this  information  to  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  frequently 
involves  a  delay  of  several  months  between  the  time  an  award  is  made  and  its 
availability  for  publication  in  this  department. 

The  number  of  names  that  can  be  listed  in  any  one  issue  is  controlled  by 
the  limited  space  available,  and  a  considerable  backlog  of  unpublished  names 
has  accrued.  If  is  intended,  in  due  course,  that  all  awards  to  AAF  personnel 
shall  be  listed  here.  If  your  name,  or  the  name  of  your  friend  or  relative,  does 
not  appear  immediately  following  notification  of  the  award,  please  considei 
the  above  facts  before  addressing  inquiries  to  the  AIR  FORCE  Editorial  Office. 

All  ranks  and  grades  given  in  ROLL  OF  HONOR  listings  are  those  held  by 
fhe  recipient  ©f  the  award  at  the  time  it  was  made. 


Alfredson,  Carl  A..  S/Sgt. 
Alleman,  Charles  R.,  Sgt. 

Allen,  George  F..  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  Nick  A.,  Sgt. 

Altman,  John  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Altshuler,  Dave,  T/Sgt. 

Amand,  Edward  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Anderson,  Andrew  L.,  F/0 
(Sc  OLC) 

Anderson,  Everett  P..  Lt. 
Angevine,  Louie  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Arriza,  Louie  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Aspesi,  Angelo  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Austin,  Robert  N.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Avery,  Richard  H..  F/0 
Ayers,  Eber  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Bailey,  Albert  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Baird,  Robert  L.,  T/Sgt. 

<&  OLC) 

Ballard.  Clayton  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Banasau,  Ernest  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Barcus,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bargmann.  Allen  G.  E.,  Lt. 
Barnett,  Edward,  Lt. 

Barnett,  Joseph  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Bartlett,  Richard  E.f  S/Sgt. 
♦Bartlett.  Thomas  R.,  Lt. 
Beauregard,  Francis,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Beck,  Howard  K.,  Lt. 

Becker,  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Bedwell.  Philip  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Beighfol,  Willis  E..  Lt.  Col. 
Bennett,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Benson.  Neville  C..  S/Sgt. 
Bergkamp.  Alfred  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Bernard,  Albert  F.,  Lt. 

Bernhardt,  Edward,  Sgt. 

Best,  James  R..  S/Sgt. 

Biggs,  Charles  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Bilby,  Bedford  B.f  Lt. 

Billings,  Sheridan  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Bilyeu.  Hal  E.,  Lt. 

Binder.  Glenn  W..  Lt. 

Bird.  Robert  R..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Bliss,  Vincent  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Block,  Harold,  T/Sgt. 

Bloom,  Irving  C.t  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Bock,  James.  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 

Boes.  Glen  H.,  Lt. 

Bond,  Fred  R..  S/Sgt. 

Bonorden,  Ellis  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Booth,  Thomas  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Boulanger,  Clement  C.  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Bour,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Bowdon,  Edward  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Brackendorff,  Melvin  C.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Brady,  William  F.f  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Braly,  Roy  E.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Brayovich,  Stanley,  T/Sgt. 
Breedlove,  Paul  L.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Breslin,  Edwin  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bresnahan,  Leonard  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Bridges,  Charles  T..  S/Sgt. 
Brisbi,  Lloyd  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Britt,  Richard  W..  Lt. 

Brown,  Johnnie,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Brown,  Joseph,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Stuart  C..  T/Sgt. 
Brunson,  Daniel  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Bunker,  Walter  I..  Capt. 

Burton,  Russell  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Byers,  Richard  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Calcut,  Lloyd  C.,  Sgt. 

Callahan,  Hayes  B..  S/Sgt. 
Campbell,  Thomas  C.,  Lt. 

Cavey,  Max  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Cavit,  Charles  D.,  Lt. 

Ceuleers,  George  F.,  Capt. 
Chadwick.  Jefferson  S.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC)  ... 

Chamberlain,  Donald  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Cilli.  Nicholas  G..  Lt. 

Clark.  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 

Clarkston,  John  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Cleveland.  John  H.,  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

♦Cliff,  Howard  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Cochrane,  Alexander  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Colderson,  Owen  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Cantrelle.  Paul  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Caroon,  Kenneth  C.,  Sgt. 

Carrol.  John  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Carroll.  William  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Carter,  Eldon  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Cason,  Alfred  D..  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Cole,  Melvin  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Coleman,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Collins,  Nelson  R.,  F/0 
Collison,  James  M.,  Lt. 

Comey,  Richard  J.,  Lt. 

Confer.  Charlie  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Connolly.  John  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Cooper,  Harold  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Corn,  Joel  I..  Lt. 

Cornut,  William  A.,  Sgt. 
Corrigan.  James  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Cosby,  Walter  E..  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Ernest  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Craddock,  Daniel  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(Confirmed  on  Next  Page) 
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Crampton,  Harry  W.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Crawford.  James  M..  S/Sgt. 
Creighton,  James  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Crimmins,  John  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Crippen.  Richard  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Crowley.  William  M.,  S/Sgt, 
Cupina.  Joseph  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Cupp,  Norman  I.,  S/Sgt. 

Curry,  William  T.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Cybulski.  Walter,  T/Sgt. 

Dabney,  William  C..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Dafoe.  Harold  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Dahl,  Donald  R.,  Lt. 

Dailey,  Max  E..  Lt. 

Daily.  Wendell  L..  Lt. 

Daves,  Robert  N.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Davidson.  Paul  E..  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Robert  C..  S/Sgt. 

Davis.  Roy  B..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Dawley,  Elmer  W..  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Debaets.  Emiel  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Decamp.  Marcus  A..  T/Sgt. 
Decker,  Donald  R.,  Lt. 

Delaloire.  John  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Demato,  Anthony,  S/Sgt. 

Denbin.  William,  S/Sgt. 

Dick.  Wagner  W..  F /O 
Dickinson.  Fred  A..  S/Sgt. 
Dickman.  Herman  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Di  Cosol,  Don  N..  Lt. 

Diecidue,  Ignatius  J..  S/Sgt. 
Dietrich.  Norris  F..  S/Sgt. 
Dobson.  Edward  M..  Lt. 

*Doester.  Alexis,  Lt. 

Doka.  Michael.  S/Sgt. 

Doll.  Francis  W..  Sgt. 

Donoho,  Melvin  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Dougal.  Leonard  J..  S/Sgt. 
Drakoulas,  Homer,  Lt. 

Duchene.  Donald  R..  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Ducote,  Clarence  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Duffy.  Edward  A..  S/Sgt. 

Dukate.  Elbert  L..  Jr..  Lt. 
Dunckel,  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Durante.  Frank  V..  S/Sgt. 
Earnhart.  Charles  L.,  Lt. 

Eckert,  Otto,  S/Sgt. 

Edelen,  Earl  T.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Edmiston.  Grover  A..  S/Sgt. 
Edwards.  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Edwards,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

Egan,  William  J..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Eggleston,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Egle.  Ralph  W.,  Lt. 

Elliott.  Robert  C..  S/Sgt. 

Elmore,  Marvin  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Emaus,  Donald  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Empkie,  Carmon  W.,  Lt. 
Englehardt.  Jack  B.,  Lt. 

English,  Henry  B..  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Epting.  Jacob  B..  Capt. 

Everhart.  George  C.,  Lt. 

Fager.  Callistus  E..  Lt. 

Falletta,  Charlie.  Capt. 

Farrar.  James  Y..  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
Farrell,  George  B..  T/Sgt. 
Faulkner.  James  H..  Lt. 

Fay.  William  J.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Felber,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Felix,  Jose  R.,  Lt. 

Fenner.  Richard  D..  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Ferguson.  Clay  V.,  Capt. 

FerkaufF,  Oscar,  S/Sgt. 
Ferrington.  Alfred  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Finder.  Sheldon.  Lt. 

Finneran.  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Fisher,  Harold  A..  Lt. 

Fisher,  Richard  L.,  Lt. 

Fitzgerald.  Mack,  T/Sgt. 
Fitzpatrick.  Clark  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Fitzsimmons.  William  V.,  Lt. 
Flaherty,  Joseph  E..  Lt. 

Ford.  Howard  0..  T/Sgt. 

Foster.  Clifton  C.,  Lt. 

Fowble.  Edward  L..  Lt. 

Fox.  James  A.,  Lt. 

Foy,  James  J..  T/Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 
Francoeur,  Lucien  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Franks.  Jesse  D..  Lt. 

Frausto,  Gumencindo  J.,  S/Sgt. 
*Frocearo.  Carmine  J.,  Lt. 

Frost.  Earl.  S/Sgt. 

Fulcher,  Richard  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Fulton.  George  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Fultz.  Lalous  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Furnell.  Paul  M..  S/Sgt. 
Gabehart,  James,  S/Sgt. 

Gaffney.  William  J..  S/Sgt. 
Gallas.  Henry  A..  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Gambrell.  Eugene  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Gamelin.  Henry  A..  S/Sgt. 

Gates.  William  J..  S/Sgt. 

Geers,  Charles  P-.  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Gekas.  John  N..  Lt. 

Gentry,  Rowland  M.f  Capt. 
Gerka.  Louis  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Gholson.  Grover  D.,  Lt. 

Gibbs.  Jerrold  A..  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert.  Oliver  C..  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert.  Thomas  D..  S/Sgt. 

Gill.  James  M..  Lt. 

Gilliat.  William  R..  Lt. 
Giorchino,  Edward  B..  Lt. 
Givens,  John  A.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Gleason.  Raymond  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Glitzer,  Paul  H..  T/Sgt. 

Godwin,  Harold  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Goldberg,  Jerome  J.,  Lt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Golec.  Walter  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Goodgion,  James  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Goodmen,  Earl  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Goodnow,  Edward  W.,  Lt. 
Goodson,  Walter  N-,  T/Sgt. 
Goolsby,  James  R.t  Lt. 

Gough,  Eugene  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 
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Gouin.  Yves  J.,  Cp!. 

Gover,  James  S..  Lt. 

Gravlin,  Zelwood  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Grecki,  Anthony  A..  S/Sgt. 
Greeley.  Bruce  P..  T/Sgt. 

Green,  George  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Gregg.  Harry  W..  Lt. 

Gregg.  Hugh  E..  S/Sgt. 

Gregory.  Whitney  I.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Grett,  Gerald  L..  S/Sgt. 

Griffin,  Edward  C..  S/Sgt. 
Griffin,  Robert  A..  S/Sgt. 
Grimes,  George  G..  Lt. 

Grimm,  Bennett  H.,  Lt. 

Grosse.  Albert  F..  S/Sgt. 

Grow.  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Guani.  John,  Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 
Guillerman.  John  L..  Lt. 
Gutknecht.  Wilbur  S..  T/Sgt. 
Haddock,  Lawrence.  Lt. 

Hale,  James  B..  T/Sgt. 

Hall.  William  L..  Lt. 

Halnon,  James  M.,  Lt. 

Hamel.  Edgar  0..  T/Sgt. 
Hamilton,  Kenneth  D..  Lt. 
Hamilton.  Robert  L..  S/Sgt. 
Hamlyn,  Raymond  E.,  Lt. 
Hammond.  George  E..  Lt. 
Hammond,  Roy  D..  T/Sgt. 
Hammons,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Hansen,  Kermit  P..  Lt. 

Harbison,  Elwood  W..  S/Sgt. 
Hardiek.  Walter  D..  S/Sgt. 
Harmon,  Millard  F.,  Lt.  Gen. 
Harris,  Robert  A.,  Lt. 

Hartney,  George  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Haubrich,  Sylvester  E..  S/Sgt. 
Hause.  Maurice  E.,  Lt. 

Hawkins,  Earle  V.,  Lt. 

Haworth.  Carl  0.,  Lt. 

Hayes.  Henry  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hayes,  John  J..  T/Sgt. 

Hayes.  Russell  D..  S/Sgt. 

Healy.  Brendon  D..  S/Sgt. 
Heckert,  Murray  L..  S/Sgt. 
Heisner,  Ray  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Helin,  Theodore.  Lt. 

Heller.  Clayton  E..  S/Sgt. 
Henderson.  Elvin  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Henslee,  Herman  H.,  Lt. 

Herbert,  Kenneth  G.,  Capt. 
Hermonowski,  John  J.,  Lt. 

Heyer,  E"dwin  H..  Lt. 

Hickey,  Ronald  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Hinch,  Ralph  V..  Lt.  (8c  OLC) 
Hinchman,  Howard  R.,  Lt. 
Hinely,  Jesse  L..  T/Sgt. 

Hines,  Winfred  E.,  Lt. 

Hobbs.  Charles  L..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hobson.  Robert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Hoffman,  Charles  A.,  Lt. 

Hoffnran,  Virgil  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Holbrook,  'Charles  T..  Lt. 

Holen,  Arnold  M..  S/Sgt. 
Holland.  John  E..  T/Sgt. 
Hollingsworth.  Edwin  C..  Lt. 
Holroyd,  George  K..  T/Sgt. 

Holt.  Guy  E..  Jr.,  Lt.  ^  t 

Holweger,  Christopher  N..  S/Sgt. 
Homnick,  Frederick  H..  T/Sgt. 
Honeyman,  George  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Hood,  Clarence  C..  S/Sgt. 
Hoover,  Park  L..  S/Sgt. 

Hosack,  Kerfoot  D..  S/Sgt. 
Houle.  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 

Howard,  Charles  H..  Lt. 

Howard.  Ned  A..  S/Sgt. 

Howie,  James  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Howie,  William  M..  S/Sgt. 
Hubbard.  Maynard  G.,  Lt. 
Hubbard,  Raymond  B..  Lt. 
Huber,  John  J..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Hubert.  Adrian  H..  Sgt. 
Huenerberg.  Vincent  E..  T/Sgt. 
Huff.  Corein  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Huffman.  Charles  M..  S/Sgt. 
Hulpiau.  George  E..  Lt. 

Huneke,  Gustav  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Hunt,  John  G..  Lt. 

Hunt.  Nicholas  C..  S/Sgt. 
Huntley.  Russell  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Hurd.  Earl  C..  Lt. 

Hurlburt,  Richard  C.,  Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Hurt.  Libert  T..  S/Sgt. 

Huston.  James  S.,  Lt. 

Iosco,  Joseph,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Irwin,  John  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Jackson.  Dewey  0.,  T/Sgt. 
Jackson,  Harlan  C..  Lt. 

Jacobs,  Frank  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Jarvis,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Jett.  Verl  E..  Lt. 

Johnson.  Arthur  H.,  Lt. 

Johnson.  Arthur  L..  S/Sgt. 
Johnson.  Vernie  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Jolinston,  Kenneth  F..  Lt. 
Johnston,  Paul  E..  S/Sgt. 
Johnston.  Robert  H..  T/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Jones,  Donald  K..  F/0 
Jones,  Fred  H.,  Lt. 

Jones.  Jack  S..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Jones,  Ralph  E..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Jones,  Stanley  V.  N..  Lt. 

Jordan,  Rufus  E.,  Lt. 

Jose.  Elmer  H.,  Lt. 

Joswick.  Jerry  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Joyce,  Thomas  B.,  Lt.  (8c  OLC) 
Judkins.  Francois  J.,  Lt. 

Just.  Robert.  Sgt. 

Kaiser,  James  M..  Lt. 

Kaiser,  Louis,  S/Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 
Kallal,  Lawrence  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Kalomalos,  Peter,  S/Sgt. 


Kaminska.  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Katz,  Theodore,  Lt. 

Kaylor,  George  H.,  Sgt. 

Keeling,  Clyde  E..  S/Sgt. 

Keeper.  William  E..  Lt. 

Kees,  Frank  D..  T/Sgt. 

*Kehoe,  James  G..  Sgt. 

Kellar,  Douglas  H..  Capt. 
Kelleher.  Harry  A.,  Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Keller,  Daniel  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Keller.  Roscoe  L..  S/Sgt. 

Kelly,  George  H..  S/Sgt. 
Kennedy,  Michael  G.,  Lt. 

Kensit,  Arthur  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Kernan.  Robert  M.,  Lt.  (8c  OLC) 
Kerns.  Albert  G..  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Kessler,  Robert  S/Sgt. 

Kettering.  Dell  W..  T/  Sgt. 

Key,  James  R..  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Kiefer.  Norman  C..  T/Sgt. 

Kill,  Joseph  F.,  Lt. 

Kimtantas.  Charles.  T/Sgt. 

King,  Arnold  T..  Lt. 

Kingman.  Walter  L.,  Lt. 

Kinnane.  John  W.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Kipple,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Kirkpatrick.  Joseph  A..  S/Sgt. 
*Kirschke.  Robert  P.,  Lt. 

Kjerulff.  Lauritz  T.,  Lt. 

Kleeman,  Lawrence  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Klein,  Donald  J..  S/Sgt. 

Klein,  Isadore  I.,  S/Sgt. 
Klenkbeil,  Julius  K.,  Lt. 
Klimpel,  Arnold  E.,  Sgt. 
Klinghoffer.  Leon,  Lt. 

Klose,  Benjamin  B..  Lt. 

Knight.  Seymour  G..  Lt. 
Knudson,  Cecil  C..  Capt. 
Knutson.  Ernest  F..  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Kobler,  James  K..  T/Sgt. 

Koch,  Ross  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Koen,  Clifford  E.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Kofoed.  James  P..  S/Sgt. 
Kokales.  James.  S/Sgt. 

Konecny,  Harry  G..  T/Sgt. 

Kotil.  Elwood  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Kotkin.  Izaac,  Lt. 

*Kozvik,  Walter  J..  S/Sgt. 
Kramer,  Roger  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Kramp.  Leonard  J..  S/Sgt. 
Krause.  Harry  C..  T/Sgt. 

Kretzer,  Harold.  T/Sgt. 

Krugel.  Stanley  S..  T/Sgt. 
Kuhlmann,  Gerald  H.,  Lt. 
*Kunze,  Owen  L..  Lt. 

Kuroki.  Ben.  S/Sgt. 

Kurtz,  Charles  H..  Lt. 

Kyer,  Gilbert  H.,  Lt. 

Laidlaw.  Clarence  A..  S/Sgt. 
Lambert.  Floyd  E..  Lt. 
Lancashire.  Lawrence  H..  Lt. 
Landry.  Joseph  A..  T/Sgt. 

Lang,  Jack  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Lannin.  Edward  H.,  Sgt. 
Lanning,  Jack  B.,  Lt. 

Larsen.  Richard  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Larsen,  Victor  H.,  Lt. 

Larson,  Carl  H.,  Lt. 

Larzelere,  Wickham  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Lasco.  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Lavin.  Richard  W..  Capt. 
Lawrence.  Rollo  C.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Learned,  Harold  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Lee,  Bert.  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Lee  David  V..  S/Sgt. 

Leffingwell,  Claude  V.,  Lt. 
Lehnhausen,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 
Leibowitz.  Aaron  P..  S/Sgt. 
Leising,  Frank  E..  T/Sgt. 
Leisure,  Earl  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Lejeune,  Edward  G..  T /Sgt. 
Leming,  James  0.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Lemke,  Adelbert  J..  Lt. 

Lemke,  Herbert  M.,  Sgt. 

Lents,  Murphy  K.,  Lt. 

Lentz,  John  H..  Lt. 

Loon.  Howard  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Leonard.  Frank  M..  S/Sgt. 
Leonard,  William  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Lesniak,  Leo  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Levy.  Theodore.  S/Sgt. 

*Lewis.  Harold  E.,  Capt. 

Lewis,  Herman  W..  Lt. 

Lewis,  Paul  C..  T/Sgt. 

Lewis,  Rex  E.,  Lt. 

Leyva,  Victor,  S/Sgt. 

Liljergen,  Dale  H..  Sgt. 

Lillback.  John  E..  S/Sgt. 

Lind.  Wilfred  N..  Lt. 

Lindeman.  Burdette  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Lindgren,  John  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Lindsey.  Virgil  B..  Lt. 

Lipps.  Richard.  S/Sgt. 

Lipten,  David,  Lt. 

Lis.  Edward  A..  T/Sgt. 

Liscomb,  Russell  P..  Lt. 

Lisiesky.  Marshall  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Littleton,  Joe,  Lt. 

Locky,  Robert  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Lofgren,  Maurice  A.,  Lt. 

Long.  George  W..  Capt. 

Long,  Joseph  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Long.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Longoria,  Robert,  S/Sgt. 

Looke,  Robert  E..  Sgt. 

Looker,  Rollin  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Lovelace,  John  Wade,  Lt. 

Lown,  William  D..  Lt. 

Loyd,  Henry  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Luglio,  Benjamin  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Lutton,  Lyle  D.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Lycan,  Richard  G.,  Capt. 


MacDonald,  Allan  M..  Lt. 
McAtee.  James  C..  Lt. 

McAtee.  Patrick  H.,  S/Sgt. 
McAuliff,  Harold  C.,  Lt. 

McBride,  Ralph  J..  Maj. 

McCabe.  Ernest  G.,  S/Sgt. 
McCandless,  George,  Jr..  Lt. 
McCaughey.  Charles  P..  S/Sgt. 
McClain.  James  H..  Lt. 
McClellan.  Wilburt  A..  T/Sgt. 
McFarland.  Torrence  H.,  Lt. 
McGee,  Donald  C.,  Lt. 

McGrain,  Thomas  W..  Lt. 
McGrath.  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

McGuire,  Edward  T..  Lt. 
McLaren.  Hugh  R.,  S/Sgt. 
McLendon,  Donald  C..  S/Sgt. 
McLeod,  Merton  J.,  S/Sgt. 
McMackin.  Charles  G.,  S/Sgt. 
McMenamin.  Victor  A.,  S/Sgt. 
McNair,  Robert  W..  T/Sgt. 
McNamara,  Louis  J..  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

McNeil.  William  H..  Lt. 
McNickle.  Marvin  L..  Maj. 
McSweeney,  Edward  F.,  S/Sgt. 
(8c  OLC) 

*McWherter.  Richard  W.,  Lt. 
•McWilliams,  Major  H.,  Lt. 
Mackey.  Walter  E.  Lt. 

Mackley.  John  R.,  Sgt. 

Maddock,  Jack  E..  CpI. 

Magaram,  Henry.  S/Sgt. 

Makin,  George  J.,  Lt. 

Malone,  Hugh  J..  S/Sgt 
Malone,  Maurice  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Maloy.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Mann.  Harold  J..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Manquen,  Joseph  F.,-  T/Sgt. 
Marchese,  Francis  T..  S/Sgt. 
Markham,  Claron  E..  Lt 
Marsh.  Arthur  J..  T/Sgt. 
Marshall.  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Martin.  Donald  A.,  Sqt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Martin,  George  T.,  Lt. 

Mason.  Gerald  D..  T/Sgt 
Masterson,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Matson,  Kenneth  H.,  Lt. 
Matthews,  Milton  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Mattingly.  Joseph  B..  Lt. 
Maucher.  Robert  A.,  Capt. 

May,  John  T.,  Lt. 

May,  Lee  H..  Sgt. 

Mead.  Robert  F.,  T/Sqt. 

(8c  OLC)  9 

Mechanic.  Bernard,  T/Sgt. 
Medeiros.  Louis  C..  S/Sgt. 
Mendelsohn.  Marvin  R..  Lt. 
Mendenall,  Harold  0.  N.,  Lt. 
Merrell,  Clinton  P.,  T/Sgt. 
Merrick.  James  L.,  Lt. 

Merrigan,  John.  S/Sgt. 

Metsa.  Tauno  I.,  T/Sgt. 

Meyer.  Harold  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Meyers,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Meyers,  Kermit  E..  Capt. 
Michaels.  Willard  L..  Lt. 
Migliaccio,  Anthony  F..  T/Sgt. 
Milioto,  Carmello  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Miller.  Andrew  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Miller,  Ernest  A.,  Lt. 

Miller,  Floyd  B..  Maj. 

Miller,  Robert  Cobb,  Lt. 

Milligan.  Wallace  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Milliner.  Joseph  E.,  F/0 
Minyard,  William  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Mitchell,  Edward  R..  Lt. 

Monson,  Keith  C..  S/Sgt. 
Montemurro,  Francis  V.,  Lt. 
Moore,  Charles  T..  Lt. 

Moore,  Harold  B.,  Lt. 

Moore,  John  M..  Lt.  (8c  OLC) 
Moore,  Lynn  R..  Capt. 

Morefleld,  Luthur  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Morgan,  James  R..  Lt. 

Morgan.  Maurice  C..  Capt. 
Morree,  Robert  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Morris.  Kermit  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Morris,  Mark  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Morris,  Wesley  D.,  Lt. 

Morrison,  Marvis  C..  Lt. 

Morton,  William  G.,  T/Sgt. 
Mosco,  Marvin,  Lt. 

Moss,  Benjamin  M.,  Lt. 

Mostow,  Jechiel,  Sgt. 

Mount.  William  J.,  Lt. 

Moutier,  John  L..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Muldoon,  Bernard  R..  Lt. 
Munroe.  George  B..  Lt. 

Munroe,  Stewart  W.,  Lt. 

Murphy.  Charles  M.t  Lt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Murphy,  Gerald  E..  S/Sgt. 
Murphy,  Lawrence  E.,  Lt. 
Murphy,  Phillip  0..  S/Sgt. 
Murphy,  William  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Murphy,  William  J.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Murray,  Harold  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Murray.  Robert  C..  Lt. 

Myres,  Max  M..  F/0 
Nading,  William  D.,  Lt. 

Nappi,  John,  S/Sgt. 

Neale,  Robert  D..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Neehani.  William  E.,  Lt. 

Nelson,  Clarence  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Nelson,  Milton,  Lt. 

Nelson,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Newman,  Herbert  J.,  Lt. 

Newmes,  Robert  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Newport,  Walter  N.,  S/Sgt, 
Newton,  George  L.,  Lt. 


Nichols,  Cyril  E.,  Capt. 

Nicholson,  Louis  M.,  Lt. 
Nicholson,  Paul  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Nolan.  James  F.,  Lt. 

Noller,  Robert  R..  S/Sgt. 

Norman,  Arnold  R..  S/Sgt. 
Norwood,  Feaster  A.,  Lt. 

Nosal,  John  A..  S/Sgt. 

Nossum,  E.  J..  Lt. 

Nunlist,  Paul  F.,  Lt. 

Nyblade.  Walter  E.,  Lt. 

Oberste,  Marcellus  L..  S/Sgt 
Ogara.  Elmer  T..  Sgt. 

O’Grady.  John  E..  F/0 
Ohlemery,  Paul  L..  S/Sgt. 

Oisen.  Odin  C..  F/0 
O’Leary,  Thomas.  CpI. 

Olenik.  Adolph,  S/Sgt 
Olson,  Clarence  R..  S/Sgt. 

Olson,  Richard  H..  S/Sgt. 

Olson,  Robert  D..  Lt 
Olson,  Stanley  F.,  Lt. 

O’Mara,  Eugene  J.,  S/Sgt. 

0  Neal.  James  B.,  Lt 
Onyszcak,  John,  Sgt. 

O’Reilly.  Robert  J.,  II  Lt 
Ormsbee,  Albert  G.,  Lt. 

Osborn,  Thomas  M.,  S/Sqt 
Osbourne.  Glenn  C.,  Lt. 

Osburn,  Donald  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Oser,  Albert  H.,  S/Sgt. 

0  Sullivan.  Donald  R.,  Capt. 
Pace.  Harold  L..  S/Sgt. 
Paciorek.  Marion  S.,  T/Sgt 
Paine,  Charles  J..  Lt 
Paliga,  Frank,  S/Sgt. 

Paolillo,  Michael  A..  T/Sat 
Papish,  Philip  G.,  Lt. 

Parish,  Kenneth  W..  T/Sgt 
Parker.  Ear  R..  T/S.  (8c  OLC) 
Parker.  George  H..  T/Sgt. 

Parker.  William  H.,  CpI. 
Parshall,  Joseph  W..  Lt. 

Parsons,  Joe  E..  T/Sgt. 

Pascoe,  Theodore  I.,  Lt. 
Passalacqua,  Peter  C.,  S/Sqt, 
Pate,  James  E.,  Capt. 

Paul.  Daniel  W.,  Lt. 

Paulin,  Leopold  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Paulsen,  Earl  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Paulsen,  Richard  B.,  Lt. 

Pearson,  Edgar  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Peck.  James  E.,  Capt. 

Pendleton,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Perry,  Horace  E..  Lt. 

Petri,  Herbert  E..  S/Sgt. 

Petrie,  Louis  M..  T/Sgt. 

Pett.  David,  Capt. 

Phillips,  Charles  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Phillips,  Glenn  W..  S/Sgt. 
Phillips.  Phillip  P..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Pjcard,  Leo  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Piccolo,  Anthony  J.,  Lt. 

Pierce.  Donald  G..  S/Sgt. 

Pierce.  Richard  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Pimlott.  Donald  A..  S/Sgt. 

Piper.  Ernest  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Pitak.  B.  C..  S/Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 
Podolak.  Stanislaw  J.,  Lt. 
Poillion,  Charles  B.,  Capt. 
Poirier,  Meddie  N..  S/Sgt. 
Polaschek,  David  A.,  Lt. 

Polisky,  Harold  L.,  Lt. 

Poncik,  Victor  J.,  Lt. 

Pope.  John  F.,  Lt. 

Popham.  William  L..  T/Sgt. 

(8l  OLC) 

Porter,  Enoch  M..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Porter,  James  L.,  Capt. 

Potts,  Charles  H..  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Potts.  John  W..  S/Sgt. 

Powell,  Hugh  S..  S/Sgt. 

Powell,  Herman  Thomas,  Lt. 
Powers.  John  J.,  T/Sgt.  (8c  OLC) 
Prather.  William  H..  F/0 
Price,  Hillard  S.,  Lt. 

Price,  Robert  J..  Lt. 

Price,  Robert  Y.,  Lt. 

Pribble,  Fred  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Pruett,  Ernest  C.,  Lt. 

*Pryor.  John  E.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Purcell,  Thomas  Q.,  S/Sgt. 
Quigley,  Joseph  N.,  Jr..  Lt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Quinlan,  Charles  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Rabb.  Gerald  E.,  T/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Ramsey,  Ivan  W..  S/Sgt. 

Rans,  Robert,  S/Sgt. 

*Ranucci,  Frank  F..  T/Sgt. 
Raphel,  Eugene  V.,  Capt. 
Raspotnik,  Leonard  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Rath.  Leland  J..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Rauba.  Anthony  J..  S/Sgt. 

Ray.  James  Andrew,  Lt. 
Reasoner.  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 

Rees.  Guy,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Regan,  Edward  B..  T/Sgt, 

Reid.  James  H..  Lt. 

Reiter,  Jack,  Lt. 

Reitz,  Lawrence  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Rethman,  Vincent  C.,  Lt. 
Reuther,  Daniel,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Reynolds,  William  J.,  Lt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Rhodes.  Rexford,  S/Sgt. 

Rice,  Peter  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Richards,  Dean  B.,  Lt. 

Richards.  John  E..  Lt. 

Richey.  B.  0..  T/Sgt. 

Rlehotte.  Henry,  Sgt. 

Rielly.  John  R..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Riggs.  Benjamin  F..  Lt. 

Riley.  John  E..  T/Sgt. 

Riley.  Robert  Kenneth,  Sgt. 

Riley.  Thomas  R..  Sgt. 

Rimke.  Clarence  R..  Capt. 
Rispoli.  Anthony,  Lt. 

Ritenour,  Arthur  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Rivers,  Richard  T.,  Lt. 

Roberts,  Charles  L.,  Sgt. 

Roberts,  Newell  0..  Capt. 
Robertson,  Dal  I  is  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Robertson,  Edward  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Robins.  Ralph  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(8c  OLC) 

Robinson,  Adelbert  M..  S/Sgt. 
Robinson,  Harry  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Robinson,  James  D.,  S/Sgt. 

(Confinued  on  Page  64) 
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Nazi-European  capitals — vital  centers 
of  enemy  production,  storage  and  com¬ 
munications— -have  felt  the  full  force  of 
aerial  blows  struck  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

While  attacks  on  Berlin  and  Rome 
were  increasing  in  intensity,  air  assaults 
were  launched  upon  capitals  of  Axis 
satellites  in  the  Balkans. 

Pictured  are  four  targets  blasted  by 
AAF  precision  attacks.  In  the  Berlin 
photo,  clouds  of  smoke  are  rising  from 
the  Erkner  ball-bearing  plant  while  an¬ 
other  cluster  of  bombs  is  on  its  way  to 
continue  the  destruction. 

Over  Rome  is  seen  a  B-26  which  is 
dropping  its  bomb  load  on  the  Tiburtina 
railroad  yards.  Vatican  City  is  shown 
in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

First  bomb  bursts  in  the  center  of  roll¬ 
ing  stock  at  a  freight  terminal  record 
a  bulls-eye  for  AAF  bombers  in  their 
initial  attack  on  the  Hungarian  capital 
of  Budapest.  Adjacent  oil  refineries  and 
the  Tokol  airdrome  also  were  severely 
damaged. 

Dense  smoke  is  seen  billowing  high  in 
the  sky  over  Bucharest  as  fires  started 
by  bombs  destroy  locomotive  round¬ 
houses,  rolling  stock  and  storage  areas 
in  the  Rumanian  capital.  iSr 


tCHAREST. 


FROM  CALCUTTA 
TO  THE  HUMP 


The  United  States  Army  has  taken  over  the 
meter  gauge  Bengal  and  Assam  railroad 
4n  India  to  transport  materiels  of  warfare. 


By  Capt.  Charles  A.  Mitchell  gnd  Capt.  Robert  V.  Guelich 


India-China  Wing,  ATC 


Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


Ground  personnel  of  the  AAF  and 
ASF,  struggling  for  the  last  two 
years  to  keep  China’s  only  supply  line 
open,  knew  that  much  of  the  success  of 
an  Allied  offensive  into  northern  Burma 
would  depend  upon  their  ability  to  keep 
supplies  flowing  over  India’s  frail  trans¬ 
portation  system.  No  longer  could  the 
Orient's  one-mile-an-hour  ox-cart  pace  be 
tolerated  as  the  time  approached  for 
General  Stilwell’s  forces  to  launch  their 
ground  and  air  offensive  with  the  British 
into  northern  Burma. 

American  rail  experts  took  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  vital  Assam-Bengal  rail¬ 
road  ;  expediters  scurried  about  the  docks, 
escorted  river  barges  and  freight  cars; 
construction  engineers  strengthened  cranes 
while  others  simplified  trans-shipment 
procedures  where  rail  gauges  changed. 
Broken  down  and  inefficient  equipment 
was  supplemented  with  new  materiel. 
This  task  of  bolstering  a  worn-out  trans¬ 
portation  system  with  few  materials  and 
slow-moving,  unskilled  natives  for  man¬ 
power  while  battling  the  climate  of  the 
humid,  flooded  monsoon  country  was  te¬ 
dious  and  exasperating  but  not  impossible. 
From  the  States,  supplies  pour  into 


ships,  and  sail  halfway  around  the  world 
to  be  unloaded  onto  the  heads  of  the  frail 
coolies  of  India.  Ports  are  jammed  with 
United  Nations  cargo  ships.  Cranes — so 
few  that  ships  have  to  wait  in  line  for 
them — drop  their  lifting  platforms  into  the 
holds  as  Indian  foremen  shout,  "Astay, 
Astay,”  (Take  it  easy,  careful)  at  the 
dhoti-draped  Bengali  or  Punjabi  who 
operate  them. 

From  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  Calcutta 
comes  a  6  x  6-foot  crated  truck,  an  air¬ 
craft  engine,  crated  wing  panels  and  fu¬ 
selages,  cases  of  canned  food,  clothing 
and  hundreds  of  other  military  supplies 
destined  for  the  British,  Americans  and 
Chinese.  Frequently  the  equipment,  such 
as  a  2,000-gallon  gasoline  trailer,  is  too 
heavy  for  the  crane.  Then,  the  ship’s 
boom  goes  to  work,  or  a  floating  crane 
ties  up  alongside  the  ship  to  do  the  job. 

Flat-wagons  (railway  flat  cars),  trucks 
of  all  kinds,  "country  boats”  (high-stern 
river  barges)  and  coolie  heads  carry  the 
cargo  away.  Urgently  needed  supplies 
such  as  aircraft  spares,  high  priority 
freight  and  mail  are  rushed  to  an  air¬ 
drome  for  the  41/2-hour  air  trip  to  Assam. 
Planes  sometimes  are  cleared  from  one 


field  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  minutes. 
Remaining  supplies  are  loaded  in  trucks 
or  laboriously  carried,  one  box  at  a  time, 
atop  coolie  heads  to  the  "go-downs” 
(warehouses)  until  more  transportation 
is  available.  Such  labor  saving  devices  as 
wheelbarrows,  power  trucks  or  small 
hand-pulled  freight  wagons  are  rarities. 
Moreover,  the  coolie’s  arms  are  weak;  it 
usually  takes  two  men  to  lift  a  box  that 
one  can  carry  on  his  head. 

To  move  a  crated  engine,  twenty 
coolies  are  needed,  and  only  when  the 
head  man  synchronizes  them  with  the 
ancient  chant  of  "Hey,  saw  .  .  .  hey, 
saw  .  .  are  they  able  to  budge  the  box. 

Since  they  do  not  understand  English, 
the  sergeant  who  supervises  the  gangs 
has  to  know  Hindustani,  Urdu  or  one  of 
several  dozen  other  dialects.  His  words 
may  carry  a  Brooklyn  or  Brookline  ac¬ 
cent,  but  if  he  yells  loud  enough  with 
plenty  of  gestures,  working  nine  times 
harder  than  the  Indians,  he’ll  keep  the 
supplies  cleared  away  from  the  unloading 
dock  so  another  ship  can  move  into  the 
slip  and  unload  its  cargo. 

While  officers  and  GIs  cuss  and  sweat 
on  the  docks,  the  "country  boats,”  ra¬ 
tioned  like  all  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  ASC  and  ASF  by  the  British, 
drift  away  and  hoist  their  small  sails  to 
start  their  trip  of  more  than  three  weeks 
up  the  Hooghly  and  Brahmaputra  rivers 
to  the  "ghats”  (landings)  in  Assam.  If 
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Transportation  difficulties  are  the  rule,  not  the  ex¬ 
ception,  in  the  CBI  theatre,  and  those  encountered 
on  the  road  to  Assam  are  among  the  toughest. 


the  tide  is  running  out,  they  pull  up  to 
shore  until  it  turns.  If  there  is  no  wind, 
the  boatmen  walk  fore  and  aft  with  long 
oars  to  propel  the  barge  slowly  upriver. 
During  the  dry  season,  silt  and  sand  bars 
sometimes  delay  shipments  for  weeks. 

Trucks  leaving  the  dock  areas  for  the 
supply  depots  move  at  the  same  slow  pace, 
for  they  must  traverse  the  narrow  streets 
that  are  jammed  with  carts  pulled  by  plod¬ 
ding  bullocks  and  water  buffaloes.  Gears 
grind  and  whine  as  each  truck  creeps  along 
at  a  snail’s  pace,  stopping  when  an  Indian 
woman  complacently  ambles  across  the 
street  with  a  basket  of  dung  on  her  head, 
crawling  forward  again  behind  a  cart 
piled  high  with  rice  or  dripping  bags  of 
molasses  being  pushed  by  four  ragged, 
straining  natives.  There  are  no  other 
streets,  no  by-passes;  our  supplies  move 
at  the  same  pace  the  Orientals  move. 
Sometimes  it  takes  three  to  four  hours  to 
drive  through  such  masses  of  humanity. 

Arriving  at  the  "go-down”  area,  prob¬ 
lems  begin  anew.  Most  of  the  warehouse 
space  is  spotted  in  abandoned  jute  mills. 
Entrances  must  be  enlarged,  walls  rein¬ 
forced,  lighting  systems  installed,  bins 
built,  natives  hired  and  trained.  Truck 
assembly  areas  frequently  are  clogged  be¬ 
cause  shipments  can’t  be  scheduled  prop¬ 
erly;  an  empty  yard  today  may  be  over¬ 
flowing  five  days  later,  even  though  na¬ 
tives  and  GIs  work  continuously  to  as¬ 
semble  the  vehicles.  One  jeep  assembly 
line  would  blast  all  theories  of  produc¬ 
tion  line  efficiency,  yet  the  corporals,  ser¬ 
geants  and  unskilled  natives  keep  putting 
the  jeeps  together  and  driving  them  away. 

The  vehicles  aren’t  driven  very  far, 
however,  for  there  is  no  passable  road 
from  Calcutta  to  Assam.  All  vehicles 
must  be  transported  by  rail,  at  least  half¬ 
way  to  their  destination  in  Assam. 

Railroads  are  unlike  any  in  the  States. 
They  originally  were  constructed  to  trans¬ 
port  tea  and  rice  when  schedules  were 
not  of  much  importance  and  traffic  wTas 
light.  Most  freight  was  packaged  in  boxes 
and  sacks  that  could  be  carried  on  the 
heads  of  natives.  There  was  no  need  for 
cranes  or  gasoline  pumping  stations. 

With  the  deluge  of  large  quantities  of 
heavy  military  equipment  for  the  support 
of  our  air  and  ground  forces,  the  rail  sys¬ 
tem  bent  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
Rails,  with  one  spike  to  a  tie,  spread 
under  the  heavy  loads  and  derailments 
occurred  frequently.  Warehouse  space  at 
transfer  points  soon  was  crammed  to 
overflowing  for  all  of  our  supplies  had 
to  go  to  the  end  of  the  last  branch  line. 
The  problem  was  similar  to  that  of  re¬ 
versing  the  flow  of  a  river,  forcing  all 


the  water  at  the  mouth  back  through  one 
tributary  system.  The  small  channels  of 
the  subsidiary  soon  overflow.  But  there 
was  only  one  rail  line  to  Assam  so  the 
supplies  of  war  materials  had  to  be  forced 
through  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  enough  flat-wagons  are  al¬ 
located  to  form  a  military  train,  they  are 
loaded  with  vehicles,  supplies  and  per¬ 
sonnel  and  started  out  of  Calcutta — sand¬ 
wiched  between  civilian  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  trains.  Because  the  rail  line  is 
heavily  over-loaded,  progress  is  unbe¬ 
lievably  slow.  From  one  to  three  days 
are  required  to  make  the  first  leg  of  the 
trip  to  a  whistle-stop  where  some  freight 
is  transferred  to  narrow  gauge  cars. 

Transhipment  takes  time,  but  there  is 
no  alternative.  Gasoline  drums  are  slung 
from  the  shoulders  of  four  coolies  when 
it  must  be  moved  uphill;  otherwise  the 
drums  are  rolled.  Heavy  equipment  is 
moved  by  an  electric  hoist,  one  of  the  few 


to  be  found  along  rail  lines.  Bulk  gaso¬ 
line  is  pumped  from  broad  gauge  to  nar¬ 
row  gauge  cars.  Frequently,  there  are  not 
enough  narrow  gauge  cars  available  to 
permit  transfer  of  all  equipment,  and 
much  of  it  is  diverted  into  go-downs  and 
storage  areas.  Farge  AAF  trailers  can  be 
shipped  only  on  extra  long  flat  wagons, 
and  since  there  are  very  few  such  wagons, 
the  trailers  often  have  to  wait  many  days 
for  the  special  cars  to  be  returned  to  this 
transhipment  center. 

Fortunately,  a  second  transfer  point 
between  the  two  railroads  is  useable.  It 
is  here  that  most  vehicles,  personnel  and 
remaining  supplies  are  transferred.  Ve¬ 
hicles  drive  directly  from  the  broad  gauge 
flat  wagons  onto  the  narrow  gauge 
wagons — provided  there  are  empties  on 
the  siding.  However,  some  trucks  have 
to  have  their  left  rear  dual  wheels  and 
left  fenders  removed  to  avoid  side- 
swiping  other  trains. 

Some  trains  leaving  this  center  are  routed 
down  a  branch  line  to  the  river  where  per¬ 
sonnel  and  freight  are  loaded  on  a  steam¬ 
er,  thereby  reducing  the  load  that  has  to 
be  carried  by  the  railroad  and  saving  one 
ferry  crossing.  ( Continued  on  Nexf  Page) 


These  AAF  supplies  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  journey  from  the  United  States,  one  of  the  long 
routes  which  supply  our  forces  around  the  world.  Here  native  Indian  laborers  assist  in  unload¬ 
ing  boxes  from  a  river  barge  near  an  air  depot  from  which  they  will  be  issued  to  fighting  units. 
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One  enlisted  man  and  an  American  made  fork  truck  load  Air  Force  supplies  at  a  warehouse  in 
India.  Indian  laborers  help  with  the  crates  which  will  be  loaded  on  trucks  and  taken  to  transports. 


Farther  up  the  main  line,  vehicles  are 
unloaded,  re-assembled,  ferried  across  the 
river  and  driven  out  on  a  passable  road 
that  leads  to  our  bases  in  Assam.  This 
last  lap  to  the  tea  plantation  country 
takes  but  a  few  days,  depending  on  the 
weather  and,  during  the  monsoons,  on  the 
number  of  road  wash-outs. 

Heavier  freight  on  the  main  line  con¬ 
tinues  to  a  railroad  ferry  where  the 
loaded  flat  wagon  must  be  laboriously 


shuttled  across  the  river.  Here,  personnel 
and  freight  from  the  river  steamers  are 
reloaded  on  the  train  to  begin  their  last 
leg  of  the  tedious  journey  to  upper  Assam. 

When  supplies  and  equipment  reach 
Assam’s  bases,  they  are  distributed 
promptly  to  dispersed  ASC  and  ASF 
warehouses.  Some  are  sent  immediately 
to  engineers  and  troops  extending  the 
Ledo  road.  Some  are  parachuted  to  ad¬ 
vance  patrols  in  Burma,  to  our  air-sup¬ 


plied  flight  strips  and  to  ATC  crews 
"walking  back”  from  bail-outs  over  the 
Hump.  Other  supplies  are  loaded 
promptly  into  the  Commandos  and  Liber¬ 
ators  of  ATC’s  India-China  Wing  that 
24  hours  a  day  fly  the  shuttle  route  over 
the  Himalayas  from  India  to  China. 

In  China,  transportation  is  almost  as 
difficult,  except  that  gasoline  and  oil  and 
repair  parts  are  more  scarce;  roads  are 
almost  impassable  and  railroads  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

A  copy  of  ATC’s  freight  manifests  for 
one  day  would  show  more  than  200  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  materiel  being  sent  to  the 
1 4th  Air  Force  and  to  ground  troops 
under  General  Stilwell.  These  items  have 
been  brought  to  Assam  from  the  States  by 
the  normal  water  and  land  route  in  three 
to  six  months  or  longer,  and  by  air  ex¬ 
press  in  as  little  as  four  days. 

Transportation  difficulties  are  the  rule 
not  the  exception  in  this  war  theatre. 
Even  after  receiving  its  supplies  in  upper 
Assam,  one  ASC  unit  takes  three  and  a 
half  days  to  get  supplies  to  an  airfield 
only  forty  minutes  distant  by  air;  its 
trucks  must  drive  over  monsoon-washed 
roads,  be  loaded  onto  rail  wagons,  ferried 
across  a  river,  carried  farther  by  rail  and 
finally  unloaded  to  drive  the  last  stretch 
on  their  own  wheels. 

Tea  factories  serve  as  headquarters,  as 
warehouses  and  barracks;  tea-pickers 
carry  and  load  freight  in  the  China- 
bound  planes;  dust  in  the  winter  and 
mud  in  the  summer  hamper  operations. 
Yet  supplies  are  flowing  to  our  troops  in 
ever-increasing  amounts  by  plane,  river 
barge,  rail,  coolie  and  sometimes  by  ox 
cart.  Life  for  our  supply  men  is  far  from 
glamorous,  yet  they,  as  much  as  the  men 
at  the  front,  are  the  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  the  Japs  in  the  CBI  theatre. 


Lack  of  rock  for  roadbeds  is  a  problem  since  most  of  the  rocks 
available  are  sandstone  which  is  ground  into  fine  powder  under  the 


heavy  traffic.  Native  Indian  laborers,  working  on  the  Ledo  Road, 
search  a  stream  bed  for  harder  stones  which  are  picked  up  by  truck. 
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ON  THE  LINE 


A  Good  Pilot  Helps  . . . 

"We  pray  for  a  good  pilot  more  than 
anything  else,”  says  Tech.  Sgt.  Michael  C. 
Leon,  crew  chief  of  a  B-2 6  with  66  mis¬ 
sions  to  its  credit.  "The  reason  is  that 
with  a  good  pilot  we  have  much  less  work 
to  do." 

This  expresses  the  virtually  unanimous 
belief  among  mechanics,  engineering 
officers  and  pilots,  too,  of  this  12th  Air 
Force  B-26  group,  that  the  pilot  plays  a 
primary  role  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
airplane. 

Members  of  this  group  should  know. 
A  veteran  of  fifteen  months  of  combat 
duty,  many  of  its  Marauders  have  flown 
60  or  70  missions,  with  over  500  flying 
hours. 

Tech.  Sgt.  James  E.  McCarthy,  crew 
chief  of  a  70-mission  B-26,  says:  "There’s 
no  question  that  a  good  pilot  aids  in 
maintenance.  He  knows  immediately 
when  something  goes  wrong  and  how  to 
correct  it.  Besides,  he  usually  knows  how 
serious  it  is.  You  won’t  find  a  good  pilot 
coming  back  early  from  a  mission  with 
minor  trouble.” 

Not  only  does  a  good  pilot  help  by 
locating  serious  trouble,  but  he  also  causes 
less  wear  on  the  plane  to  begin  with.  One 
of  the  chief  ways  a  good  pilot  will  keep 
his  plane  flying  a  few  extra  hours  is  in  the 
right  use  of  trim  tabs. 

"No  two  planes  fly  quite  the  same 


way,”  observes  Tech.  Sgt.  Earl  H.  Hol- 
torf,  crew  chief  for  a  B-26  that  in  67  mis¬ 
sions  had  but  two  early  returns  for  me¬ 
chanical  troubles  and  had  never  had  an 
engine  change  when  it  went  down,  a  flak 
victim.  "One  will  drop  its  right  wing  a 
little.  The  next  will  drag  its  tail.  A  good 
pilot  knows  the  exact  way  to  trim  his 
plane  to  correct  for  these  little  tricks  and 
get  maximum  performance.  If  a  plane  is 
trimmed  perfectly  it’s  going  to  take  less 
power  to  keep  up  with  the  formation. 
Less  power — less  wear  on  the  engines.” 

The  pilot’s  use  of  power  settings  is 
another  important  factor  in  prolonging— 
or  shortening — the  life  of  a  plane.  "A 
good  pilot  won't  have  to  change  his 
throttle  settings  often,”  states  Tech.  Sgt. 
John  W.  Johnston.  "But  a  poor  pilot 
will  be  pushing  his  throttles  up  and  back, 
up  and  back  all  the  time — trying  to  speed 
up  and  then  slow  down.  That  sort  of 
thing  will  wear  out  an  engine  auicker 
than  anything  I  know.” 

The  difference  that  "know  how”  in  the 
use  of  the  throttles  will  make  is  reported 
by  one  crew  chief  who  claims  that  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  gas  consumption 
of  sometimes  100  gallons  for  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  by  various  pilots.  In  each  case,  the 
more  experienced  pilot  brings  back  more 
gas  in  his  tanks. 

Inexperienced  flyers  occasionally  bring 
planes  in  for  mechanical  troubles  which 


don’t  exist,  due  to  their  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  use  of  instruments.  This 
means  headaches  for  the  ground  crews, 
who  must  look  for  nonexistent  troubles — 
and  it  mars  a  plane’s  mission  record. 

"A  good  pilot  can  tell  his  crew  chief 
what  the  trouble  is  when  something  goes 
wrong,”  comments  Capt.  Richard  F. 
Fenton,  squadron  engineering  officer. 
"Then  the  mechanics  can  go  right  to 
work  without  wasting  time  experiment¬ 
ing.  This  puts  the  plane  back  into  the  air 
hours  sooner.” 

Different  speeds  and  altitudes  require 
different  rpm  settings  for  the  props.  The 
wrong  rpm  at  the  right  place  will  play 
hob  with  the  engine  and  put  circles  under 
the  crew  chief’s  eyes. 

The  operation  of  the  plane  on  the 
ground  is  important  also.  "Simple  factors 
such  as  the  way  you  taxi  a  plane,  and 
knowing  the  best  fuel  mixture  to  use  in 
idling  or  running  up  the  engines  will  add 
a  lot  to  a  plane’s  life,”  adds  Capt.  Ray 
M.  Lien,  another  squadron  engineering 
officer.  "And  a  pilot  who  uses  brakes  the 
right  way  is  a  real  help  to  the  ground 
crew.” 

The  right  use  of  brakes  plus  good 
landings  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a 
Marauder  with  66  missions  and  over  500 
flying  hours.  It  still  sits  on  its  original, 
factory-issued  tires. 

"It  means  that  the  pilot  made  a  lot  of 
good  landings,”  the  crew  chief  figures. 

First  Lieut.  Harold  B.  Bloch  flew  forty 
combat  missions  with  no  early  returns  due 
to  mechanical  troubles.  Most  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  were  in  a  B-26  which  after  470 
hours  of  flying  time  and  nine  months’ 
combat  duty  still  had  its  original  right 
engine. 

There’s  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  a 
pilot  who  tries  can  add  50  to  100  hours 
to  the  life  of  his  plane,”  claims  Lieutenant 
Bloch. 

Since  the  average  mission  the  B-26s  fly 
is  close  to  four  hours,  that  extra  50  to  100 
hours  adds  up  to  one  or  two  dozen  addi¬ 
tional  headaches  for  the  Axis. — Staff  Sgt. 
Robert  A.  Wade,  12th  Air  Force. 

Competition  Does  It  in  India  . .  . 

Without  the  wealth  of  facilities  for 
maintenance  and  repair  and  with  fewer 
spare  parts  than  mechs  back  in  the  States, 
engineering  and  maintenance  crewmen  of 
a  station  of  the  India-China  Wing,  Air 
Transport  Command,  are  hanging  up  new 
operational  records  for  their  airplanes. 


The  fast-moving  war  in  the  Pacific,  which  finds  the  AAF  leap-frogging  from  island  to 
island  as  new  advance  bases  are  established  or  captured,  calls  for  adroitness  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  ground  crews.  On  Makin  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  a  7th  Air  Force  crew  with 
a  mobile  unit  makes  ready  a  newly-arrived  fighter  for  its  first  mission  against  the  Japs. 
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Take  the  case  of  No.  822 — now  this 
station’s  flagship.  During  February  this 
C-47  flew  a  total  of  360  hours  and  10 
minutes  for  an  average  operational  day 
of  12  hours  and  25  minutes. 

Considering  that  domestic  U.  S.  air¬ 
lines  shoot  for  ten  hours  per  operational 
plane  per  day,  the  station  claims  an  India- 
China  Wing  and  GI  operational  record 
on  the  basis  of  No.  822’s  per  day  mark 
with  only  field  equipment. 

Staff  Sgt.  Howard  E.  Tietze  was  the 
ranking  crew  chief  aboard  No.  822  dur¬ 
ing  her  record-making  February  runs;  his 
assistants  were  Cpls.  Clarence  Armstrong 
and  Richard  Griffin.  In  civilian  life  they 
were  factory  production  foreman,  service 
station  attendant  and  molder,  respectively. 

Sergeant  Tietze  reports  that  the  highest 
number  of  hours  put  on  his  plane  during 
any  24-hour  period  during  February  was 
18  hours,  25  minutes.  The  only  time  lost 
through  mechanical  difficulties  was  a  four- 
hour  delay  at  a  central  Indian  base  when 
a  generator  had  to  be  changed. 

The  engines  were  droning  just  as 
smoothly  as  they  were  when  the  plane 
was  first  delivered  as  Sergeant  Tietze 
taxied  the  big  plane  into  the  hangar  for 
the  regulation  engine  change. 

No.  822  won  out  in  a  contest  initiated 
between  the  crew  chiefs  on  all  ships  by 
Capt.  Charles  Orne,  engineering  officer 
at  the  station.  He  promised  the  three 
chiefs  special  prizes — ranging  from  beer 
to  cigars — if  their  plane  flew  the  most 
hours  during  the  month;  also  that  a  flag 
would  be  painted  on  the  side,  just  below 
the  pilot’s  window.  A  pennant,  which 
contains  an  ATC  insigne  plus  the  station 
numerals,  now  appears  on  the  side  of 
No.  822. 

The  results  of  the  first  month  of  such 
competition  among  the  crew  chiefs  were 
very  pleasing  to  engineering  and  opera¬ 
tions  sections.  For  the  entire  month,  the 
station’s  planes — all  of  them — operated 
for  an  average  of  10  hours  and  25 
minutes  per  plane.  Col.  K.  C.  McGregor, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Western  Sec¬ 
tor,  ICW-ATC,  had  set  a  ten-hour  goal 
for  all  sector  planes.  Col.  James  W.  Gurr, 
commanding  officer  of  the  station,  de¬ 
clared:  "The  fact  that  three  planes  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  broke  the  highest  record 
ever  made  by  any  other  plane  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  shows  that  a  real  effort  is  being 
made  by  all  crews  and  ground  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel  to  perform  the  mission 
assigned  to  us  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner  possible.” 

Second*  in  the  February  race  was  a  C-47 
crewed  by  Staff  Sgt.  Russell  E.  Estes,  Sgt. 
Morris  O.  Cardin  and  Cpl.  Warren  J. 
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Kimmel.  Staff  Sgt.  James  E.  Small,  Cpl. 
Quinton  E.  Martin  and  Pfc.  William  R. 
Ferguson  won  third  place  honors. 

News  on  Technical  Publications 
Used  in  AAF  .  .  . 

T  O  Distribution  Changed  —  Revised 
TO  00-25-3,  dated  1  February  1944,  out¬ 
lines  the  new  method  of  distributing  TOs 
and  SLs.  The  new  plan  saves  time  and 
money  and  permits  each  activity  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  number  of  technical  publications 
needed.  Under  the  former  method,  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  distribution  was  set  up 
by  headquarters,  Air  Service  Command. 
Mechanics,  who  use  and  keep  TO  files 
up  to  date  will  find  that  the  new  system 
produces  the  right  TO  at  the  right  time. 

With  the  aid  of  the  base  technical  in¬ 
spector,  who  is  responsible  for  local  dis¬ 
tribution,  activities  now  fill  out  and  mail 
ASC  form  3070  to  MT6,  Headquarters, 
Air  Service  Command.  Activities  now 
are  encouraged  to  order  only  those  TOs 
pertaining  to  their  own  work  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  using  personnel. 

Time  is  saved  since  publications  are 
now  distributed  as  soon  as  received  from 
printer,  and  field  activities  get  needed  in¬ 
formation  faster. 

Accelerate  Circulation  and  Technical 
Books — A  measure  for  the  authorization 
and  control  of  technical  libraries  and  text¬ 
books  is  provided  by  AAF  Reg.  50-9- 
The  new  method  speeds  up  obtaining 
these  books,  with  an  AAF  specialized 
depot  maintaining  adequate  stocks  of 
titles  on  the  approved  lists.  Time  is  saved 
since  previously  separate  lots  of  books 
were  ordered  from  publishers. 

An  approved  list  of  600  titles  was  car¬ 
ried  formerly;  this  list  now  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  1,000.  Magazines  are  also 
available;  the  approved  lists  are  contained 
in  TO  00-25-14.  However,  magazines 
are  shipped  direct  from  vendor,  rather 
than  the  specialized  depot  warehouse. 
Another  function  of  the  centralized  depot 
is  to  receive  obsolete  or  excess  books  in 
possession  of  any  AAF  continental  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  redistributed  to  other  activities. 

UR  Digest  Appears — Purpose  of  the 
UR  Digest  is  to  provide  field  activities 
with  a  twice-a-month  consolidated  report 
of  all  unsatisfactory  reports  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  weeks  preceding  publication, 
and  to  inform  of  action  on  difficulties. 
The  information  provided  covers  equip¬ 
ment  affected,  number  of  failures  re¬ 
ported,  cause  of  failures  and  corrective 
action,  either  completed  or  in  process. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  system  is 
that  the  digest  furnishes  a  medium  for 


sending  information  on  unsatisfactory 
conditions  to  all  activities,  rather  than 
limiting  the  answer  to  a  problem  (which 
may  be  of  a  general  nature)  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  submitting  the  UR. 

The  digest  is  published  as  TO  00-25- 
25.  Each  supplemental  issue  is  identified 
by  a  suffix  letter  in  alphabetical  sequence: 
00-25-25 A,  00-25-25B  and  so  on. 

P-38  Has  135  Missions 

With  But  Two  Early  Returns  . . . 

The  other  day  my  15th  Air  Force  field 
phone  jingled  and  Capt.  Elfege  F.  Austad, 
engineering  officer  of  this  fighter  group 
said,  "We  have  a  crew  chief  who  has  set 
some  kind  of  a  record  on  P-38  main¬ 
tenance.  A  mechanic,  named  Oyer,  at  the 
Black  Falcon  squadron  has  only  two  early 
returns  in  over  100  missions.” 

So  I  chiseled  a  jeep  from  the  group 
adjutant  and  drove  down  to  the  line  to 
see  Oyer.  As  I  drove  up  to  the  plane,  I 
could  see  they  were  pulling  some  kind  of 
inspection.  Mechanics  were  swarming  all 
over  it.  So  I  asked  a  sergeant  what  was 
happening.  He  replied,  "This  is  the  100- 
hour  inspection.”  And  then  nonchalantly 
he  added  it  was  the  700th  hour. 

Seven  hundred  is  a  lot  of  combat  hours. 
In  this  group,  there  are  only  two  planes 
that  have  ever  had  700  hours,  and  this 
plane,  "Old  Faithful,”  had  705  hours  and 
20  minutes  in  air  full  of  flak  and  enemy 
fighters. 

I  asked  for  Oyer  and  he  stepped  from 
the  gang  of  mechanics. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Kenneth  M.  Oyer,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kan.,  is  a  modest,  quiet  boy.  But  he 
likes  to  talk  about  P-38s.  He  has  been  a 
crew  chief  on  a  P-38  since  the  first  one 
came  to  this  group  back  in  1941. 

While  his  pilot,  Lieut.  Roger  Stemen, 
Quincy,  Mich.,  flew  his  P-38  in  the  first 
mass  movement  of  fighters  across  the 
Atlantic,  Sergeant  Oyer  went  across  in  an 
AAF  transport  plane  in  June,  1942.  After 
a  short  stay  in  England  he  came  to  North 
Africa  with  the  invasion  forces.  Since 
then,  this  first  P-38  was  lost  in  combat 
and  "Old  Faithful”  was  received  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1943. 

Oyer  and  his  assistant,  Sgt.  Chester  G. 
Green,  Attica,  Ind.,  don’t  like  names 
painted  on  their  planes.  Their  first  pilot, 
Lieutenant  Stemen,  said  he  didn’t  want 
any  names  and,  since  he  had  such  good 
luck,  they  decided  names  just  weren’t 
lucky  for  them.  Yet,  they  refer  to  their 
plane  as  "Old  Faithful.” 

But  the  record  the  P-38  set  in  the 
group  was  not  705  hours  and  20  minutes 
nor  the  135  missions  over  enemy  terri¬ 
tory.  The  record  is  that  the  plane  has  had 
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THE  type  of  scales  used  to  weigh  this  B-25  called  for  exer¬ 
cising  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  jarring  and  damaging  nose- 
wheel  landing  gear  assembly  and  the  scale’s  mechanism.  To 
proceed  with  weighing  in  a  merry  boner-laden  manner 
means  grave  inaccuracies  when  loading  time  comes  around. 
The  men  posing  the  mistakes  in  this  picture  are  going  to 
bring  about  a  dislocated  center  of  gravity  in  the  plane — 
and  lopsided  loading  and  improper  balance  in  flight  are  al¬ 
most  inevitable  results. 

Nearly  all  boners  in  this  month’s  picture  are  covered  by 
AN  01-1-40,  "Handbook  of  Weight  and  Balance  Data,” 


and  violations  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  When  improper 
loading  results  from  such  errors  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  airplane  are  adversely  affected.  Abnormal  stresses  on 
the  airplane’s  structure  can  have  drastic  results. 

Posing  this  picture  in  the  interest  of  better  weighing 
practices  ON  THE  LINE  are  (left  to  right)  Pfcs.  Earl  F. 
Hill,  Sr.,  and  Harold  K.  Bright,  Pvts.  Estill  Lomelino  and 
Rudolph  L.  Krug,  Jr.,  and,  in  the  cockpit,  Pfc.  Clifford  H. 
Walker,  all  of  the  478th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Patterson  Field, 
Ohio.  These  men  point  out  the  seven  boners  in  the  picture 
which  are  listed  on  Page  64.  Can  you  find  any  more? 


only  two  early  returns  from  mechanical 
difficulty  in  all  that  time. 

Sometimes  the  work  was  a  little  tough, 
especially  the  July  days  in  North  Africa. 
When  the  sun  was  so  hot  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  touch  the  plane  or  engine,  Oyer 
and  Green  changed  engines  at  night  and 
in  the  early  morning.  Then,  there  was  the 
time  in  the  Middle  East  when  they  had 
to  change  innercoolers  on  the  desert  in 
the  middle  of  a  sandstorm.  They  worked 
night  and  day  during  the  invasions  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  when  "Old  Faithful”  was 
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flying  more  than  a  mission  a  day  strafing 
and  fighter-bombing. 

All  in  all  the  plane  has  come  through 
135  missions,  90  escorting  heavy  and 
medium  bombers  and  45  strafing  and 
fighter-bombing.  Only  once  was  she 
shot  up  badly.  On  a  strafing  mission  to 
Sardinia  she  came  back  full  of  flak  holes. 

Master  Sgt.  Emil  Reist,  group  aircraft 
inspector  for  the  past  twelve  years,  pro¬ 
nounces  "Old  Faithful”  as  still  "a  first- 
class  combat  plane.”  He  should  know 
for  in  his  22  years  with  the  AAF  he  has 


held  the  jobs  of  crew  chief,  flight  chief 
and  line  chief,  and  has  worked  on  P-38s 
since  the  Army  first  received  them. 

The  three  swastikas  painted  on  the  nose 
represent  three  enemy  aircraft  shot  down 
in  one  day  over  Bizerte  by  Lieut.  George 
Bancroft  of  East  Winsor  Hill,  Conn. 

"Old  Faithful”  is  scheduled  for  retire¬ 
ment  soon  for  she  is  a  little  out  of  date 
now.  But  her  record  will  remain  as  a 
mark  for  the  envy  of  all  crew  chiefs  in 
this  group. — Lieut.  Albert  M.  Hall,  15th 
Air  Force. 
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SKY  QUIRKS 

(Continued  from  Page  3 1 ) 

mined  by  the  altitude  of  the  inversion 
layers  and  the  extreme  differences  in  tem¬ 
perature  in  these  layers.  This  atmospheric 
quirk  has  caused  explorers  to  be  as  much 
as  300  miles  off  in  their  plotting  of  newly 
discovered  land  and  to  bludgeon  each 
other  for  placing  land  where  it  wasn’t. 

About  a  century  ago,  Charles  Wilkes, 
a  British  naval  officer,  placed  Cape  Carr 
in  longitude  133  degrees  east.  This  loca¬ 
tion  was  attacked  by  Sir  Douglas  Maw- 
son,  who  proved  he  had  sailed  right  over 
where  Cape  Carr  was  supposed  to  be. 
Later,  Mawson  made  the  same  mistake 
himself.  In  1929-30  he  mapped  the  coast 
of  a  newly  discovered  arctic  region  from 
a  seaplane.  The  next  year,  he  sailed  for 
300  miles  over  his  own  charted  "land.” 
Superior  mirage  explains  both  mistakes. 

Bob  Bartlett,  the  famous  arctic  and 
antarctic  skipper,  once  while  sailing  east 
of  Greenland  saw  Iceland  raised  by 
mirages  at  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  looming  effect 
of  the  "superior”  mirage,  there  is  the 
stooping  or  sinking  effect  of  the  "in¬ 


Soldiers  at  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Army 
Air  Base  are  receiving  valuable  extra¬ 
curricular  instruction  in  their  spare  time 
these  days  from  volunteer  members  of  the 
women’s  dub  who  have  undertaken  two 
major  projects  on  the  post:  speech  cor¬ 
rection  for  men  with  cleft  palates  and 
other  speech  impediments,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  hobby  workshop  near  the  station 
hospital  for  convalescing  patients. 

Stutterers,  stammerers  and  others  suffer¬ 
ing  from  various  speech  defects  can  now 
receive  half  an  hour  of  training  three 
times  a  week  from  a  woman  volunteer 
who  is  a  qualified  speech  pathologist. 
This  speech  rehabilitation  follows  clinical¬ 
ly  approved  methods.  Recordings  are  made 
before  speech  correction  is  started  and  at 
prescribed  intervals  throughout  the  train¬ 
ing.  Included  in  the  instruction  is  train¬ 
ing  in  muscular  control  of  the  speech 
mechanism,  auditory  stimulation,  proper 
breath  control  and  other  corrective 
exercises. 

Routine  dental  treatment  at  the  base 
brought  to  light  the  men  who  needed 
such  treatment.  Where  possible,  dental 
appliances  were  supplied  but,  although 
these  can  take  the  place  of  lost  tissue, 
they  do  not  assure  restoration  of  normal 
speech.  Medical  officers  claim  that  only 
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ferior”  mirage,  which  occurs  when  rays 
from  the  base  of  an  object  are  curved 
down  more  rapidly  than  those  from  the 
top,  giving  apparent  vertical  contraction 
or  a  seeming  squatness. 

When  the  density  of  air  above  the 
ground  does  not  decrease  normally,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  rapid  fall  in  temperature,  ob¬ 
jects  usually  seen  above  the  horizon  sink 
below  it.  TTiis  effect  is  frequently  caused 
by  cold  air  moving  over  open  water.  In 
the  desert  the  temperature  range  of  vari¬ 
ous  air  levels  is  much  greater  than  that  in 
the  north.  Hence  the  curvature  causing 
the  mirage  is  much  sharper,  and  mirages 
can  involve  much  shorter  distances. 

On  the  desert  or  in  hot  weather  a  mirage 
may  simply  be  an  illusion  caused  by  shim¬ 
mering  heat  waves  which  seem  like  water. 
When  driving  on  a  hot  day  we  have  all 
seen  such  a  haze  on  the  road  ahead  of  us. 

Other  "visions”  are  due  to  refraction 
of  actual  objects,  such  as  lakes,  houses  or 
ships,  by  air  layers  of  different  density. 
They  can  be  either  inverted  or  right  side 
up.  Proof  that  these  are  not  figments  of 
the  imagination  is  afforded  by  two  facts: 
(1)  they  can  be  seen  by  more  than  one 


the  utmost  patience  and  hard  work  of  a 
skilled  voice  teacher  can  help  a  patient 
achieve  speech  normality. 

The  hobby  workshop,  one  of  the  first 
to  be-  sponsored  by  an  AAF  women’s 
club  under  the  women's  volunteer  branch 
of  the  Persona!  Affairs  Division,  is  op¬ 
erated  in  cooperation  with  the  AAF’s 
convalescent  training  program.  Patients 
are  given  a  chance  to  try  their  skills  at 
jigsaw  and  hammer,  at  watercolors, 
leather-work,  plastics  or  ceramics.  More¬ 
over,  every  hour  they  spend  in  the  work¬ 
shop  is  logged  in  their  official  CTP 
record. 

The  project  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Dale  D. 
Fisher,  wife  of  Colonel  Fisher,  base  com¬ 
manding  officer.  She  recruited  officers’ 
wives  on  the  post  who  were  qualified  arts 
and  craft  teachers  to  supervise  and  in¬ 
struct  at  the  workshop.  So  far,  the 
patient-students  have  turned  out  many 
models  of  camouflage  construction  built 
in  conformity  with  Army  camouflage 
standards.  They  are  to  be  used  for  train¬ 
ing  purposes  in  AAF  schools.  Model 
planes  also  have  been  made  for  use  in 
recognition  schools. 

If  materials  can  be  obtained,  the  instruc¬ 
tors  hope  to  encourage  students  to  create 
original  models  of  new  designs  for  air¬ 


person  at  the  same  time  and  (2)  mirages 
have  been  photographed. 

"Sky  maps”  can  be  of  great  use  to  the 
alert  pilot  or  navigator.  In  the  arctic,  a 
uniform  overcast  with  clouds  at  a  very 
high  level  reflects  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
rain.  Where  level  ice  is  found  uniformly 
covered  with  snow,  the  sky  map  on  the 
clouds  above  will  show  a  uniform  white, 
or  "ice  blink.”  Broken  surfaces,  such  as 
pressure  regions,  pack  ice  and  drifted 
snow  areas,  will  be  indicated  by  a  mottled 
appearance  of  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
cloud.  Blue  or  green  ice  is  indicated  by 
greyish  patches  on  the  sky  map.  Open 
water,  timber  and  snow-free  terrain  show 
up  as  black  areas  in  the  cloud  reflection. 

The  ancient  Polynesians,  who  were 
magnificent  navigators,  have  handed 
down  a  sky  map  lore  which  can  still  be 
of  great  use  to  flyers  and  castaways  on  a 
life  raft.  A  small  cloud  in  a  clear  sky  is 
likely  to  be  a  sign  of  an  atoll,  the  sand 
of  which  reflects  more  heat  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water.  The  lagoon  of  the  atoll 
will  be  reflected  on  the  underside  of  the 
cloud.  Lagoons  and  other  shallow  waters 
will  be  reflected  in  the  sky  itself,  even 
when  there  are  no  clouds.  ☆ 


craft,  automobiles  and  other  machines. 

On  the  lighter  side,  imaginative  pa¬ 
tients  have  produced  such  articles  as 
wood-carved  boxes,  historic  ship  models, 
fancy  lockets  and  decanters.  Wives, 
mothers  and  sweethearts  of  these  hos¬ 
pitalized  men  are  on  the  receiving  end  of 
many  handsome,  handmade  gifts  turned 
out  in  the  workshop. 

Scrap  leather  becomes  billfolds,  key 
and  cigarette  cases,  hand-tooled  belts  and 
covered  boxes.  Gimp  ends  up  in  brace¬ 
lets  and  dog-tag  chains.  Enamel  paint 
designs  transform  salvage  bottles,  de¬ 
canters  and  spice  sets  into  valuable  gifts. 
Salvage  plexiglas  is  turned  into  attractive 
pins  and  lockets  by  the  students. 

Painting  and  sketching  classes  are 
popular  with  war  posters  and  cartoons  in 
top  place.  Enthusiasm  is  high  also  for 
original  designs  carved  on  linoleum 
blocks  for  block-printing  on  paper  and 
textiles. 

The  work  at  the  shop  is  relaxing  and 
interesting,  and  soldier-patients  find  it  a 
welcome  respite  from  hospital  routine. 
Convalescent  training  officers,  finding  in 
the  instruction  both  worthwhile  recrea¬ 
tion  and  valuable  therapy,  hope  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  women  volunteers  in  similar 
projects  elsewhere  in  the  country.  •& 
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Portland  Women  Volunteers  Assist 
in  Convalescent  Training 


The  Enemy's  B-17  ☆  Jap  Paper  Bombs  ☆  Nazi  Fighter  Tactics 


These  items  were  found  on  a  dead  Jap  pilot  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  They  include  neclt  pouches, 
cigarettes,  prayer  pieces,  good  luck  charms,  currency,  pieces  of  silk  and  a  pair  of  gauntlets. 


Still  More  Rockets.  In  addition  to 
plane-launched  rockets,  the  Germans  are 
using  a  ground  rocket  against  aircraft. 
Many  of  our  bomber  formations  have 
been  subjected  to  the  shells  which  seem 
to  be  as  large  as  the  heaviest  anti-aircraft 
projectile.  Most  of  them  have  been  fired 
in  pairs,  leaving  black  trails  of  smoke  as 
they  shoot  up  from  the  ground.  At  the 
top  of  their  trajectory  they  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flying  horizontally  for  a  short 
period,  and  generally  explode  at  this 
point  in  great  bursts  of  flame. 

That  B-17  Again.  A  Nazi-manned  B-17 
cropped  up  again  recently  to  give  some  of 
our  bomber  personnel  a  few  anxious  mo¬ 
ments.  The  bomber,  captured  and  recon¬ 
ditioned  by  the  Germans  after  being 
forced  down  over  enemy  territory,  tried 
to  get  "friendly”  with  some  of  its  Ameri¬ 
can  cousins  when  the  latter  were  return¬ 
ing  from  a  raid  on  Brunswick. 

The  tail  gunner  of  a  bomber  in  the 
No.  3  place,  high  position  in  the  combat 
wing,  saw  a  B-17  approaching  from  six 
o'clock  out  of  an  overcast,  slightly  below 
the  formation. 

Our  planes  went  into  a  cloud  and 
became  separated,  and  the  gunners  on  the 
bomber  from  which  the  strange  B-17  was 
sighted  lost  track  of  other  planes  in  the 
formation.  They  did  see,  however,  flashes, 
but  not  tracers,  from  the  top  turret  and 
left  waist  guns  of  the  stranger.  It  fired 
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for  several  seconds  with  its  guns  pointed 
at  our  planes. 

As  the  enemy  B-17  came  out  of  the 
cloud,  it  stopped  firing  and  came  up  on 
the  AAF  plane  about  6 00  yards  below. 
The  tail  gunner  could  see  no  lettering  of 
any  kind  on  the  tail  fin.  One  faded  star 
without  a  circle  was  seen  on  the  left  wing, 
and  the  entire  plane  was  painted  a  faded 
brown.  The  tail  gunner  warned  the  ball 
turret  man  about  the  plane.  The  strange 
B-17  fired  again  from  its  top  turret  at  the 
U.  S.  Fortress,  and  our  ball  turret  gunner 
returned  the  fire,  observing  several  strikes 
on  the  enemy.  The  strange  B-17  went 
on  underneath  and  disappeared  in  a  haze. 
It  inflicted  no  damage. 

Girls  Needed.  The  Reich  Labor  Service 
of  Young  Women  has  ordered  a  number 
of  girls  to  serve  in  the  intelligence  of¬ 
fices  of  the  German  Air  Force.  They  are 
needed  for  clerical  duties  because  of  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  home-based  air  forces.  The  girls 
serve  only  in  German  territory  and  do 
not  go  to  the  front  lines. 

MINES.  Some  ingenious  methods  of  kill¬ 
ing  Allied  soldiers  with  mines  have  been 
used  by  the  German  army  in  Italy. 

A  spherical  anti-personnel  mine  made 
of  concrete  represents  one  of  the  more 
recent  developments.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  is  loaded  with  shrapnel. 


This  mine  can  be  planted  with  trip  wires 
running  out  in  several  directions.  By 
reducing  the  explosive  charge  in  the 
mine,  it  can  be  used  as  a  sort  of  grenade, 
the  soldier  rolling  it  down  hill  like  a 
lethal  bowling  ball. 

The  Germans  have  been  using  many 
kinds  of  materials  in  their  mines,  some 
having  bakelite  igniters,  others  metal.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  are  imbedded  in  tar.  It  is 
healthy  practice  to  expect  them  anywhere 
and  looking  like  anything. 

Another  booby  trap  is  a  smoke  cannister 
which  is  tripped  with  the  usual  wire.  It 
has  no  morale  or  casualty  effect  itself  but 
in  daylight  hours  it  lets  German  gunners 
know  that  there  is  movement  going  on 
and  they  can  start  lobbing  shells  in  the 
direction  of  the  smoke. 

Like  A  What?  An  enemy  notebook  on 
tactics  had  this  advice  for  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers:  "When  you  attempt  to  attack,  keep 
cool  and  surprise  your  enemy  either  from 
the  flank  or  rear.  At  first  proceed  as  you 
would  approach  a  virgin,  but  in  the  end 
get  away  like  a  jack-rabbit.” 

Mail  Call.  Occasionally,  the  Japanese 
get  a  little  cute  in  their  bragging.  In  a 
recent  broadcast,  they  told  how  they  "shot 
down”  23  of  our  bombers  over  Rabaul. 
"We  call  the  attacking  enemy  planes  our 
mail,”  the  announcer  said.  "We  go  up 
and  shoot  down  at  once  eight  machines, 
confusing  the  rest  of  the  enemy  flight. 
We  patiently  await  the  arrival  of  the 
second  wave,  which  comes  and  loses  an¬ 
other  fifteen  planes  to  us.  Thus  we  ac¬ 
count  for  forty  percent  of  the  attacking 
forces.  This  is  how  we  deal  regularly 
with  our  mail.” 

The  broadcast  was  in  German. 

How's  That  Again?  People  who  study 
languages  often  have  trouble  with  Japa¬ 
nese  because  it  is  vague  and  variable, 
words  that  seem  to  mean  one  thing  one 
time  mean  another  the  next  time.  There 
is  Hakko  lchiu,  for  instance,  which  in 
most  cases  is  defined  as  "Universal 
Brotherhood.”  The  Japs  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  a  lot  in  their  dispatches,  and  what 
they  do  with  it  is  enough  to  make  any 
linguist  nervous. 

In  a  broadcast  beamed  to  the  world  at 
large,  for  instance,  one  fellow  mentioned 
"the  eternally  noble  ideal  of  Hakko 
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Ichiu — independence  and  sovereign  status 
for  each  nation.” 

A  few  days  after  this  talk,  a  Domei 
editorial  for  home  consumption  went  on, 
.  .  in  the  future,  under  the  august 
virtue  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  'Hakko 
Ichiu'  will  be  realized ;  that  is,  the  corners 
of  the  universe  will  be  protected  under 
the  one  roof  of  the  Imperial  Household.” 

Egon  Mayer,  The  death  of  a  very  hot 
pilot,  Egon  Mayer,  was  announced  by 
Germany  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mayer,  who 
probably  was  shot  down  during  one  of 
our  raids  over  Germany,  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  commander  of  the  Richthofen 
Jagdgeschwader.  Hitler  had  just  awarded 
him  the  Oak  Leaves  with  Swords. 

On  a  propaganda  broadcast  before  his 
death,  he  was  put  on  the  radio  by  the 
Germans  and  described  as  the  only  officer 
still  in  the  Richthofen  unit  who  was  a 
member  when  it  first  went  into  action 
after  it  was  reconstituted  for  this  war. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  claims 
of  102  Gombat  victories,  including  28 
heavy  bombers. 

Tricks  from  Below.  Landmines  against 
low-flying  Allied  aircraft  have  been  used 
recently  with  some  success  by  the  Japs. 
Two  P-5  Is,  operating  with  ground  forces, 
were  damaged  by  violent  mine  explosions 
when  they  came  in  to  strafe  Jap  positions. 
In  another  area,  a  mine  placed  near  a 
couple  of  unserviceable  barges  almost  got 
a  reconnaissance  plane  which  was  flying 
at  500  feet.  The  pilot  reported  that  the 
mine  threw  rocks  and  water  as  high  as  his 
plane  was  travelling. 

PAPER  Bomb  ...  A  grenade  tossed  occa¬ 
sionally  from  Japanese  Dinahs  at  attack¬ 
ing  planes  is  a  rather  odd  device.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  spherical  container  made  of 
compressed  paper  with  an  open  neck  of 
compressed  cardboard.  Inside  is  a  black, 
granular  powder  charge  held  in  a  silk 
bag,  surrounded  by  HE  pellets. 

The  black  powder  charge,  fired  by  a 
pull  igniter  in  the  neck,  bursts  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  scatters  the  HE  pellets,  at  the 
same  time  igniting  the  short  fuses  on  each. 
The  pellets  are  made  up  of  small  metal 
cases  containing  high  explosive  charges. 
Since  there  is  little  metal  in  the  grenade, 
danger  from  fragmentation  is  negligible. 
The  pellets  could  cause  fire  or  blast  dam¬ 
age  if  they  make  contact  with  a  plane. 

New  Plane.  A  weird-looking  plane,  but 
apparently  a  good  one,  is  being  produced 
by  German  aircraft  manufacturers  these 
days.  Our  reconnaissance  personnel  in 
England  have  confirmed  the  reports  of 
two  Mosquito  pilots  who  said  they  had 
seen  and  shot  down  a  Heinkel  glider  tug 
which  had  five  engines  and  two  tails. 

The  aircraft  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
standard  Heinkel  111  parts  and  looks  like 
two  Ill’s  jointed  together  in  a  Siamese- 


twin  operation.  It  consists  of  two  HE-111 
fuselages,  one  port  and  one  starboard 
wing,  joined  together  by  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  center-section  on  which  are 
mounted  three  engines  along  the  leading 
edge  making  a  total  of  five  engines  in 
line.  The  wing  span  is  approximately  115 
feet  and  the  fuselage  length  55  feet,  with 
36  feet  distance  between  the  fuselages. 

The  plane  could  be  used  as  a  troop 
carrier  with  accommodations  for  from 
thirty  to  forty  fully  equipped  troops,  as  a 
glider  tug  or  as  a  bomber.  It  is  a  smart 
production  job  inasmuch  as  the  Germans 
can  make  this  new  bomber  with  parts  and 
designs  already  in  full  production. 


Nice  Flavor.  The  Japanese  on  Bougain¬ 
ville,  running  out  of  normal  fuel,  are 
burning  their  gas  masks  to  cook  their 
meals.  One  rubberized  face  piece  and 
hose  is  enough  to  warm  up  two  mess-kits 
of  rice.  Consequently,  they  have  few  gas 
masks  and  the  air  around  there  is  some¬ 
thing  you  wouldn’t  believe. 

Always  the  Hard  Way.  Capt.  William 
M.  Waldman,  a  P-38  pilot  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Pacific,  has  this  to  say 
about  Jap  tactics: 

"It  is  hard  to  find  a  Zero  that  is  in  a 
normal  attitude  of  flight.  When  Zeros 
are  sighted  in  the  distance,  they  are  either 
doing  acrobatics  or  diving  or  zooming. 
I  have  seen  a  Zero  on  the  tail  of  a  P-38 
doing  a  series  of  slow  rolls  while  firing 
at  the  38.  Someone  got  the  Zero. 

"The  Jap  fighter  pilot  will  attack  other 
fighters  from  any  and  every  angle.  I  have 
seen  them  climb  straight  up,  hanging  on 
their  props,  firing  at  a  P-38.  Others  dive 
straight  down  on  us  or  come  in  from  the 
side  or  rear.  They  do  not  like  head-on 
passes,  especially  if  you  are  firing  at 
them.  .  .  . 

"Most  Jap  fighter  pilots,  attacked  alone, 
will  go  through  what  seems  to  be  a  set 


series  of  evasive  maneuvers  they  were 
probably  taught  in  flying  school.  They 
don’t  seem  to  have  the  initiative  to  act 
for  themselves  when  they  are  hard  pressed. 

".  .  .  The  Nips,  when  bombing  us, 
would  come  over  with  twenty  to  thirty 
dive  bombers  or  medium  bombers,  with 
an  equal  or  even  greater  number  of 
fighters  and  try  their  damndest  to  get  to 
their  target.  Then,  though  we  would 
shoot  down  sixty  percent  or  even  more, 
they  would  come  back  in  the  next  day  or 
so  with  the  same  number  and  the  same 
thing  would  happen  again.” 

Thursday  Follows  Wednesday.  Two 

items  from  a  Japanese  diary  found  some 
weeks  ago: 

December  8,  1943:  Our  battalion  com¬ 
mander  gladly  informed  us  that  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  northeast  of  Guadalcanal  our 
Navy  has  sunk  four  enemy  warships, 
seven  cruisers,  seventeen  aircraft  carriers 
and  countless  transports.  The  American 
Pacific  Fleet  Commander  also  was  killed. 
At  present  the  death  rate  of  Australians  I 
is  so  high  that  they  cannot  afford  to  send 
any  reinforcements  in  the  future. 

December  9,  1943:  Again  troubled  by 
beri-beri. 

TACTICS.  Here  are  some  of  the  typical 
methods  used  by  the  Nazi  fighter  planes 
in  their  attempts  to  break  up  our  bomber 
formations  over  German  cities. 

Echelons  of  twin-engine  fighters,  in  a 
javelin-up  formation,  attack  from  above 
and  the  rear  of  our  bombers.  The  entire 
echelon  slides  past  B-17s  and  B-24s,  lay¬ 
ing  down  a  barrage  type  of  fire.  As  many 
as  five  echelons  may  attack  in  waves. 

A  feinting  approach  may  be  used  with  j 
two  formations.  The  lower  group  will 
feint  an  attack,  slide  around  the  forma¬ 
tion  to  gain  altitude,  while  the  upper  I 
group  really  attacks.  The  Germans  accom¬ 
plish  this  maneuver  rapidly,  often  with 
planes  painted  silver  or  sky-blue,  making  j 
perception  difficult. 

In  coordinated  approaches,  formations  ! 
fly  parallel  to  the  B-17s  and  24s,  and, 
while  out  of  range,  one  element  makes 
two  180-degree  turns  and  then  attacks 
from  four  to  five  or  seven  to  eight  o’clock,  \ 
while  the  other  element  makes  one  180-  j 
degree  turn  and  attacks  frontally,  both 
hitting  our  bombers  at  the  same  time. 

Twin-engine  fighters,  in  line  abreast  | 
above  and  to  the  rear,  break  into  three 
elements,  one  sliding  left,  one  sliding 
right  and  one  firing  straight  ahead.  W 
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AIR  POWER  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


Force  had  pulled  the  rear  turret  oft  the 
Liberator  and  stuck  it  in  the  nose.  It  was 
a  fine  idea.  If  we  are  not  smart  enough 
to  figure  something  out  first,  we  can  still 
capitalize  on  someone  else’s  good  work 
and  perhaps  even  improve  a  bit  on  it.  At 
the  time  this  modification  was  made  the 
7th  Air  Force  was  not  as  active  as  it  is 
now  and  they  set  up  a  whole  modification 
line  for  us  in  their  great  depot. 

Before  we  stopped  using  the  P-39s,  we 
redesigned  and  rebuilt  its  wings  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  new  feed  bags  neces¬ 
sitated  in  our  switching  from  .30  caliber 
guns  to  .50. 

The  P-47s  presented  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  They  did  not  have  enough  range  for 
operations  in  this  theatre  where  we  go 
long  distances  to  find  the  enemy  and 
knock  him  out  of  the  sky.  The  plane 
would  serve  its  purpose  admirably  if  we 
were  defending  our  own  airdromes.  For¬ 
tunately  we  were  not.  We  were  carrying 

The  September  5  attack  on  the  Nadzab  strip  ma 
Pacific.  Three  hundred  and  two  planes  dropped 
smokescreen  laid  by  seven  A-20s.  C-47s  are  shown 


Fighter  cover  is  an  important  element  in  iGeneral  Kenney's  plan  of  attack.  Here  P-38s  flank  a 
B-25  on  their  way  to  join  in  the  November  2  surprise  attack  on  Rabaul  when  I  14,000  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  were  sunk  or  damaged  and  81  Jap  airplanes  were  destroyed  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 


the  fight  to  the  Nip.  That  meant  longer 
range  for  the  plane,  which  in  turn  meant 
increased  fuel  capacity.  Time  was  short. 
We  had  to  shove  the  planes  right  in.  The 
5th  Air  Service  Command  was  given  only 
six  weeks  to  fabricate  belly  tanks  and  an 
auxiliary  feed  system  for  a  whole  group 
of  these  planes.  They  ran  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  engineering  problems  but  in  the 

rked  the  first  extensive  use  of  paratroops  in  the 
1,700  paratroops  in  seventy  seconds  behind  a 

dropping  men  and  supplies  during  the  operations. 


stated  time  they  fabricated  a  perfect  belly 
tank  that  increased  the  range  of  the  P-47 
two-thirds.  They  fitted  every  plane  in  the 
group  with  these  handmade  tanks  and 
then  turned  the  manufacture  of  additional 
ones  over  to  Australian  manufacturers 
just  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  decided  that  we 
needed  even  more  range  in  the  P-47.  We 
looked  about  for  another  place  to  put 
more  gas.  Our  engineers  did  it,  although 
the  amount  of  juggling  done  with  the  CG 
(center  of  gravity)  would  turn  the  hair 
of  the  average  aeronautical  engineer  grey 
and  make  him  throw  up  his  hands  in 
horror. 


Our  only  reply  is  that  we  would  much 
rather  not  have  to  do  any  modifications. 
We  have  enough  to  do  with  planning 
and  operations  without  adding  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  constantly  changing  conditions 
call  for  changes  in  tactics.  Our  modifica¬ 
tions  are  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  changes 
in  tactics.  If  the  Nip  moves  his  airfields 
out  of  range  of  our  fighters,  we  either 
have  to  bomb  him  with  unprotected 
bombers  or  increase  the  range  of  our 
fighters.  Rather  than  lose  our  bombers 
we  modify  the  fighters.  That  is  why  I 
encourage  our  personnel  who  have  any 
ideas  to  go  right  ahead  with  them.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  man’s  rank 
or  his  previous  experience.  If  he  has  an 
idea  that  sounds  feasible  he  is  told  to  go 
ahead  and  he  is  given  every  assistance  in 
carrying  it  out.  We  have  given  ourselves 
lots  of  headaches,  but  we  have  also  gotten 
some  fine  results,  especially  from  the  en¬ 
listed  ground  personnel. 

One  sergeant  dropped  me  a  note  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  gunners  ran  out  of  am¬ 
munition  during  a  mission  and  were 
open  to  attack  while  reloading.  He  had 
an  idea  for  a  larger  ammunition  box  and 
an  improved  feed.  We  built  it  and  it  is 
still  being  used.  Another  thought  up  a 
scheme  that  would  permit  a  .50  caliber 
gun  to  fire  at  a  rate  of  1,500  rounds  a 
minute.  It  sounded  good  to  us.  He  was 
told  to  go  ahead.  Later  we  watched  a 
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An  A-20  puts  the  theory  of  masthead  skip  bombing  in  practice  against 
a  3,000-ton  Jap  transport  off  the  Muschu  Islands,  New  Guinea.  The 


blast  littered  the  ocean  with  debris  and  Japs,  and  the  ship's  register 
was  found  lodged  in  right  engine  of  the  A-20  as  a  result  of  the  explosion. 


demonstration.  It  worked.  It  burned  out 
the  gun  barrel,  but  it  worked.  We  didn’t 
adopt  his  idea,  but  we  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him,  and  from  his  work  we  got 
some  other  ideas  that  were  most  practical. 

The  next  lesson  we  learned  was  how 
to  help  ground  troops  get  the  land  on 
which  we  build  airdromes  and  advance 
the  bomber  line,  from  which  we  help 
them  go  ahead  to  get  some  more  land  for 
more  airdromes  and  keep  the  process  go¬ 
ing  until  we  can  lay  some  eggs  in  Tokyo. 

The  first  step  in  this  advancement  of 
the  bomber  line  is  to  gain  and  maintain 
air  control  as  far  into  enemy  territory  as 
our  longest  range  fighters  can  reach.  Then 
we  put  an  air  blockade  around  the  Jap 
positions  or  section  of  the  coast  which 
we  want  in  order  to  stop  him  from  get¬ 
ting  supplies  or  reinforcements.  The 
bombers  then  go  to  work  and  pulverize 
his  defensive  system,  methodically  taking 
out  his  artillery  positions,  stores,  bivouac 
areas  and  so  on.  Finally  comes  the  air 
cover  escorting  the  amphibious  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  landing  beach,  a  last-minute 
blasting  and  smoking  of  the  enemy  beach 
defenses  and  the  maintenance  of  strafers 
and  fighters  overhead,  on  call  from  the 
surface  forces  until  their  beachhead  is  se¬ 
cured.  If  emergency  supplies  are  needed 
we  drop  them  by  parachute. 

The  ground  troops  get  a  transport  field 
ready  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
supplement  boat  supply  by  cargo-carrying 
airplanes.  When  necessary,  we  evacuate 
the  wounded  and  sick  and  bring  rein¬ 
forcements  in  a  hurry.  The  transport  field 
becomes  a  fighter  field,  the  strafers  and 
finally  the  heavies  arrive  and  it  is  time 
to  move  forward  again. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  put  infantry 
ashore  with  rifles  on  their  backs  and  to 
keep  the  rifles  there  as  long  as  possible. 
Anything  that  will  hinder  our  troops 
from  landing  is  blasted  until  there  is 
nothing  left  of  it.  To  do  that  we  throw 
everything  we  have  at  the  objective.  We 
use  our  heavy  long  range  bombers  as  well 
as  the  short-legged  airplanes  at  this  time, 
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even  though  the  target  may  be  less  than 
200  miles  away.  When  we  are  after  a 
piece  of  ground  we  will  use  everything 
that  flies  in  order  to  get  it. 

On  the  day  that  the  assault  comes  we 
forget  about  objectives  that  are  at  extreme 
range.  We  concentrate  on  the  target.  We 
act  as  direct  air  support.  And  there 
again,  everything  we  have  is  thrown  in 
to  aid  the  ground  forces.  As  soon  as  the 
objective  is  won,  we  put  engineers  in  to 
build  an  airstrip  for  the  fighters  to  con¬ 
voy  the  bombers  in  their  long  range 
targets. 

However,  all  of  our  assaults  are  not 
carried  out  in  this  manner,  nor  are  all  of 
our  airfields  won  this  way.  We  have  taken 
land  and  carved  out  airfields  right  in 
the  heart  of  Jap-occupied  territory,  and 
we  have  done  it  solely  with  air  power. 
Marilinan  was  taken  and  developed  as 
an  advanced  fighter  base  all  by  air.  The 
occupation  of  the  Nadzab  area,  which 
sealed  Lae,  was  another  example.  We 
shall  do  it  again,  using  other  means,  for 
variations  in  our  methods  are  continuous. 
The  Nip,  we  have  found,  is  a  sucker  for 
any  type  of  attack  for  a  short  while.  Then 
he  figures  it  out  and  is  ready  for  it.  Be¬ 
fore  he  can  work  it  out  we  change.  That 
is  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  settle 
down  to  any  prescribed  course  of  action 
or  basic  plan  of  attack,  such  as  is  found 
in  most  other  theatres.  Perhaps  the  ma¬ 
jor  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  no 
industrial  targets — yet. 

There  is  constant  planning  for  any 
full  scale  attack.  It  starts  at  least  three 
months  ahead  of  time.  We  work  the 
plans  over  and  over  until  we  think  we 
have  it.  Then  we  turn  it  over  to  the  boys 
and  let  them  poke  holes  in  the  plan  of 
attack.  After  which  we  replan  the  opera¬ 
tion,  working  it  over  and  over  until  it 
jells.  Then  the  rehearsals  start. 

We  believe  in  rehearsal  in  this  theatre. 
No  major  operation  is  carried  out  until 
it  has  had  intensive  rehearsal.  In  fact, 
every  small  strike  is  a  rehearsal  for  some¬ 


thing  bigger.  Our  rehearsals  have  more 
than  paid  off.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  flight  leaders  or  the 
squadron  commanders  know  what  they 
have  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  that  every 
squadron  and  group  knows  the  exact 
plan.  It  still  can  misfire.  They  must 
actually  do  it  to  make  certain  that  the 
thousands  of  things  which  are  generally 
classified  under  the  one  word  "timing” 
come  off  exactly  as  they  should.  There¬ 
fore,  all  big  operations  are  rehearsed  in 
full  scale.  And  they  are  not  dry  runs. 

The  battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea  was 
not  something  that  just  happened.  We 
didn’t  just  see  the  convoy  coming  and  go 
out  and  hit  it.  It  was  planned  and  re¬ 
hearsed.  We  prepared.  We  even  picked 
the  spot  for  the  engagement.  A  location 
where  all  of  our  units  could  engage  the 
Nips  with  the  maximum  efficiency.  We 
calculated  that  1000  would  be  the  time  he 
would  be  there  and  we  would  engage 
him.  We  miscalculated.  It  was  0955. 

Three  days  before  the  battle  we  re¬ 
hearsed  at  full  scale.  We  selected  a  half- 
submerged  wreck  that  was  exactly  the 
same  distance,  although  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  from  our  bases  than  the  forthcoming 
engagement  would  be.  Our  units  took 
off  from  their  various  fields  at  the  same 
time  they  would  take  off  three  days  later. 
We  rendezvoused  over  the  exact  spot  and, 
flying  with  the  identical  gas  and  bomb 
load,  we  duplicated  our  flying  problem  in 
every  possible  manner  even  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  compass  headings  into  the  attack. 

The  Lae  operation  of  September  5, 
1943,  in  which  we  dropped  1,700  men 
in  one  minute  and  ten  seconds  thirty  j 
miles  west  of  Lae  at  Nadzab,  forced  the 
Nip  to  give  up  a  base  which  he  had  been 
building  for  over  seventeen  months.  It 
meant  the  abandonment  of  his  major  plan 
to  control  New  Guinea.  And  it  demon¬ 
strated  that  intensive  preparation  in  every 
phase  - — -  bombing,  strafing,  combined 
operations,  dispersed  landings,  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  paratroops — pays  big  dividends. 

That  operation,  too,  was  rehearsed  in 
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full  scale;  a  practice  ground  similar  to 
Nadzab  was  selected.  All  the  units  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  real  operation  participated 
in  the  rehearsal.  The  strafers  opened  the 
attack  with  live  ammunition  and  bombs. 
Smoke  screens  were  laid  down.  And  even 
some  of  the  paratroopers  jumped  during 
this  simulated  attack.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  of  them  to  bail  out.  They 
knew  their  job — as  they  subsequently 
proved.  We  only  jumped  enough  to  make 
certain  our  formations  and  positions  were 
perfect. 

Every  possible  contingency  was  ac¬ 
counted  for,  even  to  fitting  up  special 
supply  bombers  to  drop  to  the  para¬ 
troopers  on  the  ground  any  type  material 
they  might  want,  from  extra  shoes  to  all 
types  of  ammunition.  However,  there 
was  one  thing  we  could  not  rehearse— 
the  weather. 

The  weather  men  did  a  superb  job  of 
forecasting  for  the  Nadzab  operation. 
But  we  could  afford  to  take  no  chances. 
The  night  before  the  attack  we  had  five 
B-17s  up,  charting  every  thunderhead  and 
bit  of  weather  over  the  terrain  we  would 
fly  over  on  our  way  to  the  target.  This 
was  vital  information  for  in  this  theatre 
the  thunderheads  are  so  high  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  fly  over  them.  Nor  can 
they  be  flown  through  for  the  turbulence 
is  great  enough  to  tear  the  wings  off  a 
P-47.  The  next  day,  to  make  doubly  cer¬ 
tain,  the  weather  men  did  more  than 
brief  the  pilots.  They  were  up  in  the  lead 
planes  like  traffic  cops  showing  the  forma¬ 
tions  the  way  through  the  weather. 

The  rest  of  the  Lae  operation  is  history. 


Everything  moved  exactly  as  had  been 
planned  with  the  minimum  of  loss  to  us 
and  the  maximum  to  the  enemy. 

A  variation  in  our  manner  of  rehearsal 
was  used  before  the  attack  against  Cape 
Gloucester  on  December  26,  1943.  This 
time  we  rehearsed  against  a  secondary 
enemy  target.  Again  we  did  it  in  full 
scale,  using  more  force  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  particular  target.  It  accom¬ 
plished  the  dual  purpose  of  blotting  out 
the  secondary  target  while  getting  our 
timing  down  perfectly.  We  had  to  have 
it  perfect — we  were  rendezvousing  at 
night. 

This  show  out  here  keeps  me  busy.  I 
have  to  be  constantly  roaming  all  over 
the  theatre  as  I  am  concerned  with  the 
planning  of  the  Allied  Air  Eorce  which 
at  the  moment  consists  of  the  American 
5th  Air  Force,  the  RAAF,  augmented  by 
NEIAF  (the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Air  Force)  units  under  the  command  of 
RAAF  Air  Vice  Marshal  W.  Bostock. 
My  deputy  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Ennis 
C.  Whitehead  runs  ADVON  (the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Echelon)  and  puts  the  plans  laid 
down  against  the  Jap  into  operation. 

This  theatre  at  the  moment,  insofar  as 
air  is  concerned,  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  under  my  command.  The  New 
Guinea  sector  is  under  General  White- 
head  and  consists  principally  of  the  5th 
Air  Force  augmented  by  Australian 
groups. 

In  the  northwestern  area,  the  RAAF 
air  commander  is  my  deputy.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  planes  and  personnel  are 


Australian  with  some  5th  Air  Force  and 
Dutch  units.  Whereas  this  sector  is  quiet 
in  comparison  to  New  Guinea,  it  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  reconnaissance 
work  is  done  not  only  for  the  defense  of 
Australia  but  also  for  the  future  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  rich  islands  lying  in 
that  direction.  This  is  witnessed  by  the 
bombing  missions — probably  the  longest 
in  the  world — which  our  heavies  are  con¬ 
ducting  against  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

Up  to  April,  1943,  we  were  operating 
on  a  fairly  thin  shoestring.  About  that 
time,  however,  production  at  home  got 
going  fast  enough  to  give  us  some  real 
help.  It  came  just  in  time.  Around  the 
arc  from  Soerabaja,  Java,  to  Rabaul  the 
Nip  had  three  times  as  many  airplanes  as 
we  had.  Why  he  didn’t  take  us  out  I 
don’t  know.  I  remember  telling  General 
MacArthur  that  if  the  Jap  didn’t  ruin  me 
by  that  August,  I  would  have  enough 
strength  to  take  air  control  away  from 
him  for  keeps.  But  that  if  he  were  smart 
enough  he  would  certainly  keep  us  busy 
trying  to  survive. 

During  April,  1943,  the  Nip  put  on 
three  raids  of  75  to  100  planes  each  in 
four  days.  But  he  put  them  over  three 
widely  separated  targets  and  didn’t  press 
them  home.  We  lost  half  a  dozen  planes 
and  a  couple  of  boats.  It  cost  the  Jap 
over  100  fighters  and  bombers.  He  has 
never  appeared  again  over  Moresby  in 
the  daytime. 

It  is  now  too  late  and  it  is  too  late 
from  now  on,  for  since  August  17,  1943, 
when  we  destroyed  the  Jap  air  power  at 
Wewak,  the  tempo  in  this  theatre  has 
been  stepping  up.  The  capture  of  Lae  and  » 
Salamaua  in  September  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  seizure  of  the  Markham- 
Ramu  Valley  as  far  as  Dumpu  and  the 
capture  of  Finschhafen,  Arawe,  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Saidor. 

As  the  ground  forces  moved  forward, 
so  did  our  bombing  line.  Our  air  block¬ 
ade  broke  the  Nip  at  Rabaul  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1943,  when  in  twelve  minutes  we 
hit  41  vessels  in  the  harbor  for  a  total 
of  114,000  tons  of  shipping,  destroyed 
68  airplanes  in  air  combat  and  13  more 
on  the  ground  and  set  fire  to  the  town 
itself,  with  its  huge  stores  of  supplies 
that  the  Jap  had  taken  months  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  In  February  of  this  year  in 
three  days  we  sank  25  ships  which  were 
trying  to  run  supplies  and  troops  into 
Kavieng  and  Rabaul.  Toward  the  end  of 
March,  our  bombs  sent  to  the  bottom 
every  one  of  a  seven-vessel  convoy  which 
was  trying  to  run  supplies  and  troops 
into  Wewak. 

The  Nip  is  not  eating  so  well  these 
days  along  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  We’ve  got  him  down.  We  shall 
keep  him  down.  Every  time  he  lifts  his 
head  we  will  knock  it  down  again.  This 
is  our  air  wherever  we  fly.  And  we  are 
going  to  keep  it  that  way. 


General  Kenney  is  shown  in  conference  with  members  of  his  staff.  Seated  with  General  Kenney 
is  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Wilson,  chief  of  staff.  Standing  (left  to  right)  are  Lieut.  Col.  R.  T. 
Nichols,  Jr.,  A-l;  Lieut.  Col.  W.  T.  Hudnell,  Jr.,  A-4;  Col.  R.  E.  Beebe,  Jr.,  A-3;  Col.  B.  B.  Cain,  A-2. 
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y  Recognition  Baseball 

The  RCAF  has  devised  a  Recognition 
Baseball  Game  with  no  additional  equip¬ 
ment  or  arrangements  required. 

Any  number  of  "players”  are  divided 
into  two  teams  and  "batting  orders”  ar¬ 
ranged.  Each  player  calls  for  a  single, 
two-base  hit,  triple  or  home  run,  and  he 
is  given  a  one-view  test  ranging  in  diffi¬ 
culty  according  to  the  hit  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing.  Slides,  models,  photographs,  shadow¬ 
graphs,  flash  cards  or  any  other  media 
may  be  used.  Error  in  identification 
means  a  strike-out. 

As  in  baseball,  a  hit  will  advance  a 
man  on  base,  a  home  run  will  bring  in  all 
men  on  base,  and  three  strike-outs  retire 
the  side  for  that  inning. 

y  Shadowgraph 

Perforated  name  tags  insure  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  associate  the  name  with  the 
aircraft  in  recognition  Shadowgraph  pre¬ 
sentation.  Regular  name  tags,  each  with 
an  aircraft  name  punched  out  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  used  for  making  stencils,  can  be 
hung  from  hooks  inserted  along  the  top 
of  the  Shadowgraph  frame.  Light  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  perforated  column  makes 
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the  name  of  the  aircraft  visible  immedi¬ 
ately  next  to  the  silhouette  appearing  on 
the  Shadowgraph  screen.  Names  of  the 
two  aircraft  being  contrasted  can  be  hung 
side  by  side  by  the  respective  slides. 

y  Revieiv  Boards 

Recognition  Review  Boards  of  simple 
local  construction  fill  a  definite  need  in 
after-class  activity.  Cut  a  plywood  board 
three  by  two  feet  and  attach  a  coat 
hanger  hook  at  top.  One  side  is  mounted 
with  every  available  interesting  picture  of 
particular  aircraft;  the  other  side  displays 
the  three  conventional  silhouette  views. 

Following  the  lecture  on  a  new  aircraft 
type,  the  instructor  hangs  the  appropriate 
review  board  in  back  of  the  classroom 
where  it  remains  until  replaced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session.  The  flat,  uniform  con¬ 
struction  and  coat  hanger  feature  makes 
for  economical  storage  along  a  rod. 

Chief  advantages  of  the  review  boards 
are:  display  at  a  time  when  interest  in  the 
particular  plane  is  at  its  height,  perma¬ 
nent  maintenance  of  good  pictures  safe 
from  loss  or  damage  through  excessive 
handling,  and  instant  availability  of  all 
views  for  review  purposes. 


y  Power  and  Octane  Booklets 

Copies  of  the  booklet  "Power  and 
Octane”  have  been  distributed  to  train¬ 
ing  commands  and  air  forces  for  use  in 
connection  with  Training  Film  AF-179 
"Power  and  Octane.” 

Initial  distribution  of  film  was  com¬ 
pleted  1  March  1944.  Additional  film 
prints  are  available  on  requisition  to 
AFTAD. 

y  E-14  Trainer  Clarification 

In  the  interests  of  a  standard  nomen¬ 
clature  for  training  devices,  attention  of 
Training  Aids  officers  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  flexible  gunnery  trainer, 
type  E-14,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Jam  Handy  (3-A-2)  trainer.  A 
70  mm  sight  is  to  be  used  on  the  E-14 
trainer.  Replacement  of  the  70  mm  sight 
by  the  101  mm  sight  applies  only  to  fixed 
gunnery  devices. 

y  Obsolete  Film  Disposal 

Directions  for  the  disposal  of  obsolete 
training  films,  film  bulletins  and  film 
strips  are  amended  as  follows  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Air  Service  Command: 

"All  film,  film  bulletins  and  film  strips 
to  be  disposed  of  as  obsolete  subjects  will 
be  burned  locally  and  the  necessary  cer¬ 
tifications  accomplished  and  forwarded 
to  the  Air  Service  Command  Contrc 
Library,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Reels  and  cans  will  be  removed  prior  to 
burning  the  film,  and  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Depot  Supply  Officer,  802nd  AAF 
Specialized  Depot,  Camden,  N.  J.” 

y  New  Bombardier  Trainer 

he  A-6  McKaba  Bombing  Trainer 
provides  for  simulated  bombing  mis¬ 
sions  with  a  wide  variety  of  targets.  The 
bombardier’s  position  in  this  trainer  is  in 
a  bomber-nose  containing  all  rack  con¬ 
trols,  switches  and  instruments  found  in 


AIR  POSTER  SERIES  .  .  .  " Fighter  Tips " 

Flying  a  fighter  plane,  even  in  friendly  skies,  calls  for 
flawless  health,  perfect  coordination  and  top  skill.  Switch 
the  scene  to  enemy  territory  and  you  have  a  job  that  con¬ 
tains  no  margin  for  error. 

The  Air  Poster  series  "Fighter  Tips,"  with  its  26  situations, 
demonstrates  the  more  important  DO's  and  DON'T's  in  a 
style  that's  not  easily  forgotten.  The  idea  is  to  impress  them 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pilot  in  a  way  that  will  make  the 
experiences  of  men  who  have  had  combat  time  an  auto¬ 
matic  part  of  his  mental  "ticking"  when  the  "pinch"  comes 
— when  he's  got  to  make  the  right  move  without  taking  time 
out  for  study. 

In  "Fighter  Tips,"  the  negative  and  positive  situations  are 
pictorialized,  mistakes  high-lighted,  consequences  indicated. 
Every  DO  and  every  DON'T  is  hammered  home,  before  it 
occurs.  The  pilot  must  learn  to  recognize  the  danger  poten¬ 
tial  before  the  danger  itself  develops.  He  must  be  able  to 
say,  on  the  outer  rim  of  a  perilous  situation,  "I've  been  in 
that  spot  before  and  THIS  is  what  I  do  about  it,"  auto¬ 
matically  making  the  single,  proper,  physical  response. 

This  air  poster  series  is  available  in  color  in  the  standard 
AFTAD  Binder,  size  22  by  32  inches. 
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the  type  airplane  simulated. 

This  trainer  is  stationary  but  pivoted  so 
that  course  corrections  from  the  bomb- 
sight  directional  gyro  may  be  followed. 
A  moving  terrain  area  is  projected  onto  a 
screen  below  the  bomber  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel  of  this  terrain  image  is  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  position  of  the  bomber. 

The  projection  system  is  placed  below 
the  screen  and  the  image  is  transmitted 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  screen  to 
a  ceiling  mirror  which  reflects  it  on  the 
screen.  This  position  for  the  projector  is 
advantageous  since  it  permits  a  simple 
linkage  to  the  bomber  nose  and  also  re¬ 
moves  the  projector  as  a  source  of  interest 
and  distraction.  The  use  of  ceiling  mirror 


doubles  the  proj  ection 
distance  permitting 
the  use  of  a  simple 
lens  system  to  obtain 
the  desired  image 
size.  The  unit  may  be 
used  in  rooms  of  or¬ 
dinary  ceiling  height. 

The  drift  mecha¬ 
nism  is  so  designed 
that  the  instructor 
may  preset  a  drift- 
angle  into  the  trainer 
and  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  accurate 
bombing  run  this 
drift  angle  will  be 
shown  on  the  bomb- 
sight  drift  scale.  This 
permits  the  instructor 
to  set  up  any  desired 
wind  vector  on  an 
E6B  computer  and  to 
set  this  problem  into 
the  trainer. 

Training  Aids  Di¬ 
vision  has  a  project 
under  way  to  obtain 
terrain  projections 
simulating  as  closely  as  possible  combat 
areas  being  bombed  at  the  present  time.  A 
total  of  24  projection  plates  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  trainer. 

The  shipping  dates  for  this  device  are 
as  follows:  June  1,  15;  July,  40^  August, 
80;  September,  100;  October,  100;  No¬ 
vember,  10.  This  order  is  to  be  distributed 
only  within  the  Training  Command. 

y  Useful  References  for  Instructors 
AFFS-1088:  Teaching  With  Slide 
Films — A  film  strip  explaining  the  in¬ 
structional  importance  of  the  film  strip  in 
Army  training;  explains  and  illustrates 
basic  steps  in  successful  teaching  with 
film  strips. 


AFFS-1089 ■'  Vivid  Visualization — Me¬ 
chanics  of  Slide  Film  Projection — A  film 
strip  explaining  correct  procedures  for 
preparing  room  and  equipment  for  pro¬ 
jection  of  film  strips;  gives  hints  for  the 
operator  and  instructor  and  describes  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  SVE 
Tri-purpose  film  strip  projector  (Air 
Corps  Model  C-2). 

FS  7-75:  Visual  Aids  to  Training — A 
film  strip  illustrating  problems  which  can 
be  solved  and  simplified  by  blackboards, 
charts,  models,  sand  tables,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  film  strips,  opaque  projection^  etc. 

FM  21-5:  Military  Training — Field 
manual  outlining  basic  steps  in  instruc¬ 
tion  of  military  units. 

TM  21-250:  Army  Instruction — Tech¬ 
nical  manual  outlining  detailed  proce¬ 
dures  for  instructors. 

TM  1-1000:  Vocational  Teaching — 
Technical  manual  giving  helpful  advice 
to  instructors. 

TM  11-401:  Training  Film  and  Film 
Strip  Projection — Technical  manual  for 
projectionists,  describing  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  motion  picture  and  film  strip  pro¬ 
jectors. 

FB-73:  Use  of  Training  Films — A 
short  motion  picture  illustrating  some  of 
the  basic  techniques  which  the  instructor 
should  follow  in  order  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  training  films. 

How  to  Use  Film  Strips — An  illustrated 
booklet  describing  procedures  for  using 
film  strips  in  the  training  program.  •& 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition 
materials,  training  devices  and  training  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief, 
Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  re¬ 
quest  through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No. 
50-19  explains  fully  the  functions  of  the 
Training  Aids  Division. 
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y  Recognition  Baseball 

The  RCAF  has  devised  a  Recognition 
Baseball  Game  with  no  additional  equip¬ 
ment  or  arrangements  required. 

Any  number  of  "players”  are  divided 
into  two  teams  and  "batting  orders  ar¬ 
ranged.  Each  player  calls  for  a  single, 
two-base  hit,  triple  or  home  run,  and  he 
is  given  a  one-view  test  ranging  in  diffi¬ 
culty  according  to  the  hit  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing.  Slides,  models,  photographs,  shadow¬ 
graphs,  flash  cards  or  any  other  media 
may  be  used.  Error  in  identification 
means  a  strike-out. 

As  in  baseball,  a  hit  will  advance  a 
man  on  base,  a  home  run  will  bring  in  all 
men  on  base,  and  three  strike-outs  retire 
the  side  for  that  inning. 

y  Shadowgraph 

Perforated  name  tags  insure  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  associate  the  name  with  the 
aircraft  in  recognition  Shadowgraph  pre¬ 
sentation.  Regular  name  tags,  each  with 
an  aircraft  name  punched  out  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  used  for  making  stencils,  can  be 
hung  from  hooks  inserted  along  the  top 
of  the  Shadowgraph  frame.  Light  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  perforated  column  makes 


the  name  of  the  aircraft  visible  immedi¬ 
ately  next  to  the  silhouette  appearing  on 
the  Shadowgraph  screen.  Names  of  the 
two  aircraft  being  contrasted  can  be  hung 
side  by  side  by  the  respective  slides. 

y  Review  Boards 

Recognition  Review  Boards  of  simple 
local  construction  fill  a  definite  need  in 
after-class  activity.  Cut  a  plywood  board 
three  by  two  feet  and  attach  a  coat 
hanger  hook  at  top.  One  side  is  mounted 
with  every  available  interesting  picture  of 
particular  aircraft;  the  other  side  displays 
the  three  conventional  silhouette  views. 

Following  the  lecture  on  a  new  aircraft 
type,  the  instructor  hangs  the  appropriate 
review  board  in  back  of  the  classroom 
where  it  remains  until  replaced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session.  The  flat,  uniform  con¬ 
struction  and  coat  hanger  feature  makes 
for  economical  storage  along  a  rod. 

Chief  advantages  of  the  review  boards 
are:  display  at  a  time  when  interest  in  the 
particular  plane  is  at  its  height,  perma¬ 
nent  maintenance  of  good  pictures  safe 
from  loss  or  damage  through  excessive 
handling,  and  instant  availability  of  all 
views  for  review  purposes. 


y  Power  and  Octane  Booklets 

Copies  of  the  booklet  "Power  and 
Octane"  have  been  distributed  to  train- 
ing  commands  and  air  forces  for  use  in 
connection  with  Training  Film  AF-179 
"Power  and  Octane.” 

Initial  distribution  of  film  was  com- 
pleted  1  March  1944.  Additional  film 
prints  are  available  on  requisition  to 
AFTAD. 

^  E-14  Trainer  Clarification 

In  the  interests  of  a  standard  nomen¬ 
clature  for  training  devices,  attention  of 
Training  Aids  officers  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  flexible  gunnery  trainer, 
type  E-14,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Jam  Handy  (3-A-2)  trainer.  A 
70  mm  sight  is  to  be  used  on  the  E-14 
trainer.  Replacement  of  the  70  mm  sight 
by  the  101  mm  sight  applies  only  to  fixed 
gunnery  devices. 

y  Obsolete  Film  Disposal 

Directions  for  the  disposal  of  obsolete 
training  films,  film  bulletins  and  film 
strips  are  amended  as  follows  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Air  Service  Command: 

"All  film,  film  bulletins  and  film  strips 
to  be  disposed  of  as  obsolete  subjects  will 
be  burned  locally  and  the  necessary  cer¬ 
tifications  accomplished  and  forwarder 
to  the  Air  Service  Command  Contro 
Library,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Reels  and  cans  will  be  removed  prior  to 
burning  the  film,  and  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Depot  Supply  Officer,  802nd  AAF 
Specialized  Depot,  Camden,  N.  J.” 

y  New  Bombardier  Trainer 

The  A-6  McKaba  Bombing  Trainer 
provides  for  simulated  bombing  mis¬ 
sions  with  a  wide  variety  of  targets.  The 
bombardier’s  position  in  this  trainer  is  in 
a  bomber-nose  containing  all  rack  con¬ 
trols,  switches  and  instruments  found  in 


the  type  airplane  simulated. 

This  trainer  is  stationary  but  pivoted  so 
that  course  corrections  from  the  bomb- 
sight  directional  gyro  may  be  followed. 
A  moving  terrain  area  is  projected  onto  a 
screen  below  the  bomber  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel  of  this  terrain  image  is  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  position  of  the  bomber. 

The  projection  system  is  placed  below 
the  screen  and  the  image  is  transmitted 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  screen  to 
a  ceiling  mirror  which  reflects  it  on  the 
screen.  This  position  for  the  projector  is 
advantageous  since  it  permits  a  simple 
linkage  to  the  bomber  nose  and  also  re¬ 
moves  the  projector  as  a  source  of  interest 
and  distraction.  The  use  of  ceiling  mirror 


doubles  the  pro  j  ection 
distance  permitting 
the  use  of  a  simple 
lens  system  to  obtain 
the  desired  image 
size.  The  unit  may  be 
used  in  rooms  of  or¬ 
dinary  ceiling  height. 

The  drift  mecha¬ 
nism  is  so  designed 
that  the  instructor 
may  preset  a  drift- 
angle  into  the  trainer 
and  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  accurate 
bombing  run  this 
drift  angle  will  be 
shown  on  the  bomb- 
sight  drift  scale.  This 
permits  the  instructor 
to  set  up  any  desired 
wind  vector  on  an 
E6B  computer  and  to 
set  this  problem  into 
the  trainer. 

Training  Aids  Di¬ 
vision  has  a  project 
under  way  to  obtain 
terrain  projections 
simulating  as  closely  as  possible  combat 
areas  being  bombed  at  the  present  time.  A 
total  of  24  projection  plates  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  trainer. 

The  shipping  dates  for  this  device  are 
as  follows:  June  1,  15;  July,  40;  August, 
80;  September,  100;  October,  100;  No¬ 
vember,  10.  This  order  is  to  be  distributed 
only  within  the  Training  Command. 

y  Useful  References  for  Instructors 
AFFS-1088 :  Teaching  With  Slide 
Films — A  film  strip  explaining  the  in¬ 
structional  importance  of  the  film  strip  in 
Army  training;  explains  and  illustrates 
basic  steps  in  successful  teaching  with 
film  strips. 


AFFS-1089 ;  Vivid  Visualization — Me¬ 
chanics  of  Slide  Film  Projection— A  film 
strip  explaining  correct  procedures  for 
preparing  room  and  equipment  for  pro¬ 
jection  of  film  strips;  gives  hints  for  the 
operator  and  instructor  and  describes  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  SVE 
Tri-purpose  film  strip  projector  (Air 
Corps  Model  C-2). 

FS  7-75:  Visual  Aids  to  Training — A 
film  strip  illustrating  problems  which  can 
be  solved  and  simplified  by  blackboards, 
charts,  models,  sand  tables,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  film  strips,  opaque  projection,  etc. 

FM  21-5:  Military  Training — Field 
manual  outlining  basic  steps  in  instruc¬ 
tion  of  military  units. 

TM  21-250:  Army  Instruction — Tech¬ 
nical  manual  outlining  detailed  proce¬ 
dures  for  instructors. 

T/\ 1  1-1000:  Vocational  Teaching — 
Technical  manual  giving  helpful  advice 
to  instructors. 

TM  11-401:  Training  Film  and  Film 
Strip  Projection — Technical  manual  for 
projectionists,  describing  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  motion  picture  and  film  strip  pro¬ 
jectors. 

FB-73:  Use  of  Training  Films — A 
short  motion  picture  illustrating  some  of 
the  basic  techniques  which  the  instructor 
should  follow  in  order  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  training  films. 

How  to  Use  Film  Strips — An  illustrated 
booklet  describing  procedures  for  using 
film  strips  in  the  training  program,  -ft 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition 
materials,  training  devices  and  training  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief, 
Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  're¬ 
quest  through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No. 
50-19  explains  fully  the  functions  of  the 
Training  Aids  Division. 


AIR  POSTER  SERIES  .  .  .  "Fighter  Tips" 

Flying  a  fighter  plane,  even  in  friendly  skies,  calls  for 
flawless  health,  perfect  coordination  and  top  skill.  Switch 
the  scene  to  enemy  territory  and  you  have  a  job  that  con¬ 
tains  no  margin  for  error. 

The  Air  Poster  series  "Fighter  Tips,"  with  its  26  situations, 
demonstrates  the  more  important  DO's  and  DON'T's  in  a 
style  that's  not  easily  forgotten.  The  idea  is  to  impress  them 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pilot  in  a  way  that  will  make  the 
experiences  of  men  who  have  had  combat  time  an  auto¬ 
matic  part  of  his  mental  "ticking"  when  the  "pinch"  comes 
— when  he's  got  to  make  the  right  move  without  taking  time 
out  for  study. 

In  "Fighter  Tips,"  the  negative  and  positive  situations  are 
pictorialized,  mistakes  high-lighted,  consequences  indicated. 
Every  DO  and  every  DON'T  is  hammered  home,  before  it 
occurs.  The  pilot  must  learn  to  recognize  the  danger  poten¬ 
tial  before  the  danger  itself  develops.  He  must  be  able  to 
say,  on  the  outer  rim  of  a  perilous  situation,  "I've  been  in 
that  spot  before  and  THIS  is  what  I  do  about  it,"  auto¬ 
matically  making  the  single,  proper,  physical  response. 

This  air  poster  series  is  available  in  color  in  the  standard 
AFTAD  Binder,  size  22  by  32  inches. 
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Robison,  Robert  A.,  Lt. 

Rochez,  Louis  A.,  Ill,  Lt. 
Rodenberg.  Elmer  R..  Lt. 

Roddy,  Vincent  J.,  Lt. 

Rodgen.  Eugene  L..  Lt. 

Rogers.  Arthur  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Romano,  Albert  A..  Lt. 
Roodman,  Harold,  Lt. 

Rose,  Joseph  G.,  T/Sgt. 
Rosenthal.  David  L.,  T/Sgt# 

(&  OLC) 

Ross,  George  L.,  Lt. 

Ross,  Norman  A.,  Lt. 

Ross.  Willys  Wayne,  Sgt. 
Rothkrug,  Edward.  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Rotundo.  Joseph  T.,  Lt. 

Ruark,  Charles  R..  S/Sgt. 

Rueter,  Chris  H.  W.,  MaJ. 
Runyan,  Alfred  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Runyon.  Theodore  H..  Capt. 
Rurak,  Philip  A..  S/Sgt. 

Rusie,  Robert  K..  T/Sgt. 

Russell,  Cal.,  T/Sgt. 

Russell,  David  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Russell,  John  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Russell,  Raymond  J..  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Rutledge,  William  H..  Lt. 

Ryan,  George,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Ryan.  Lyme  T.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Ryden,  Donald  A.,  Lt. 

Ryerson,  Gordon  L..  Lt. 

Sachs,  Morton  L..  Lt. 

Salisbury,  Richard  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Salm,  Ernst,  Lt. 

Salmon,  Walter  J..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Saltzman.  Donald  H.,  Sgt. 
Salyer,  Charles  A.,  F/O 
Samoski.  Stanley  J.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Sampeck.  Adrian  J.,  Lt. 

Samson.  Jack,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Sand,  Edward  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Sanders.  Richard  L.,  Sgt. 

Sane,  David  E.,  CpI. 

Sanford,  William  L.,  Capt. 
Sargeant,  Everett  E..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Sargent,  Ignatius.  Capt. 

Sartin.  Luin  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Satterfield.  Channing  N..  S/Sgt. 
Satterlund.  Carl  S..  F/O 
Sauer,  Robert  R..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Savage,  Harry  R..  Lt. 

Savaria,  Jerome  D.,  Lt. 

Savoini,  Charles  S..  S/Sgt. 
Scarborough.  Theodore  F.,  Lt. 
Schaufele,  Howard  A..  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Schauland.  Marlin  F.,  Lt. 

Scherr,  Jerome  A..  T/Sgt. 
Schierholz.  Charles  C..  T/Sgt. 
Schiwetz,  Max  H..  Lt. 

Schlenker.  Leroy  F..  Lt. 
Schoenfeldt,  Verl  B..  Lt. 

Schoer,  Walter  B..  S/Sgt. 

Scholl.  Lawrence  L.,  T/Sgt. 

(A.  OLC) 

Scott,  George  W..  S/Sgt. 

Scott,  Harold  W..  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Scott.  Henry  W.,  Lt. 

Scott.  Leslie  E..  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 

Scott.  William,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 

Scriven.  Dale  R..  Lt. 

Scrivner.  Thomas  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Seamon.  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Sears,  Frank  L..  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Sears,  Meldrum  L.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 

Secor,  Leonard  M.,  CpI. 

Sedlack,  James  J..  T/Sgt. 

Seibert.  Gordon  D..  Lt. 

Seldon.  Franklin  F..  T/Sgt. 
Semple,  David,  M/Sgt. 
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Sgroi,  Anthony.  Lt. 

Shahan.  Elza  E.,  Lt. 

Shanley,  Edward  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Shannon,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 
Shattles,  David  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Shaw.  Charles  M.,  Lt. 

Shaw,  Edgar  L.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Shaw,  John  H.,  Capt. 

Sheggrud.  Earl,  Capt. 

Shelton.  Jack  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Shepherd.  Lloyd  E.,  S/Sgt. 
^Sherburne.  Darol  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Sheridan.  William  P.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Sherman.  John  H„  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Shipman,  Mark  K.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Shirley,  Edwin  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Shouse,  Allen  V.,  Lt. 

Shreve,  Leo  E.,  CpI. 

Shriver.  Philip  K.,  Lt. 

Shuler,  Quentine  E.,  Lt. 

Shuler,  Thomas  H.,  Lt. 

Shultz,  Harry.  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Siegal.  Gilbert,  Lt. 

Sigle.  Michael  P..  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Silverman.  Joel  M.,  Lt. 

Simmons.  Charles  U.,  S/Sgt. 
Simmons.  Mabry,  Capt. 

Singleton,  John  W..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Skowronski.  Eugene  E..  S/Sgt. 
Skradski,  Joseph  F..  S/Sgt. 
Skrovig,  Sylvannus  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Slattery,  Dennis  E..  T/Sgt. 
Sliman.  Aldo  J..  Sgt. 

Slodki,  Casimir  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Sloulin.  Wesley  C..  Lt. 

Smith.  Charles  E.,  F/O 
Smith.  Delmar  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Smith.  Francis  H.,  Capt. 

Smith,  Harlan  R.,  Lt. 

Smith,  Kenneth  B.,  Sgt. 

Smith.  Louis,  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Richard  B.,  Lt. 

Smith,  Robert  D.,  Lt. 

Smith.  Thomas  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith.  Walter  D..  T/Sgt. 

Smith.  Walter  W..  S/Sgt. 
Snetting.  Leverne  H..  Lt. 

Snider,  Harold  E.,  Lt. 

Snitkin,  Emanuel,  Lt. 

Snodgrass,  Duane  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Snow,  Lorenzo  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Solherg.  Frederic.  S/Sgt. 

Soloff.  Isarel.  Lt. 

Solomon.  Herbert,  Lt. 

Sorensen.  Wallace  A..  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Soukop.  Reynold  A.,  Capt. 

Souza,  Joseph  L..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Sowers,  Wayne  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Sparger.  Henry  M.,  Lt. 

Sparks.  Gerald  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Sparks.  Robert  0..  S/Sgt. 
Spaulding,  Perley  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Spears,  Milford  L.,  S/Sgt. 


Speer,  Robert  E.,  Maj. 

Speiser,  Martin  A..  Lt. 
Spellman,  John  F.,  Jt..  Sgt. 
Spindler,  Frank  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Sponable,  Edson  J.,  Jr..  Capt. 
Spurrier.  Chester  E.,  Lt. 

Stachow,  Benny  S..  S/Sgt. 
Stahl,  Albert  W.,  Lt. 

Stampolis,  Nicholas.  Lt. 

Stanley.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  S/$gt. 
(&  OLC) 

Stansbury,  Jay  W-,  Lt. 

Stegg,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Stein,  William  F.,  Lt. 
Steinbinder.  John  J..  Lt. 

Steiner,  Harold  R.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Steller.  Rudolph.  T/Sgt. 

Stemen,  Roger  F..  Lt. 

Stenborn,  Harry  W..  Lt. 
Stephens.  Robert  C.,  Lt. 
Schottelkerb,  William  P.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Schrampt,  William  M.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Schuerman,  Donald  S.,  Lt. 
Schwaller,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Schweigert,  Delmer  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Scollln,  Victor  E..  S/Sgt. 
Sternfels,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Stewart.  George  A..  Lt. 

Stewart,  Roderick  M.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Stewart,  William  S..  Lt. 

Stiles.  Ralph  J.,  M/Sgt. 

Stinson,  Walter  Dale,  Sgt. 
Stoddard,  Robert  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Stoddart.  Percy.  Jr..  Maj. 
Storms.  Leon  M.,  Lt. 

Story.  Daniel  A..  Lt. 

Storz.  Robert  H.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 

Strand.  Bernard  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Strandberg.  Clarence  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Strasemeier,  William  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Stratton,  Hubert  M..  T/Sgt. 
Strickbine.  Edward.  Lt. 

Strieker,  Thomas  A..  Lt. 

Stubbs.  James  Woodrow,  Lt. 
Sullivan.  Francis  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Sullivan,  Gerard  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Sullivan.  John  A.,  Lt. 

Sullivan.  Joseph  P.,  Lt. 

Sullivan.  Michael  L.,  Sgt. 

Surles,  Donald  C.,  Capt. 

Sweedar,  George.  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Sweet,  Adolphus  J.,  Lt. 

Sweet.  Robert  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Swmeniw.  John  N.,  T/Sgt. 
Sylvester.  Robert  B..  Lt. 
Tabacoff,  Harold.  Lt. 

Tabb,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Tainsh.  Alexander  S.,  Capt. 
Tamueircz,  Joseph  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Tarter.  Jerome,  Capt. 

Tate.  Faustyn  W..  S/Sgt. 

Tate,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

(&  OLC) 

Tate.  Moses  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Taylor,  Carl  E.,  Capt. 

Taylor.  James  G..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 


Taylor.  Vance,  S/Sgt. 

Taylor.  Walter  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Tegnazian,  Albert,  Lt. 

Teltser,  Milton.  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Temple,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Terry,  Derwin  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Terry.  Edmond  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Terry,  Hal  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Terry.  Harvey,  N..  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
Terwey,  Alphonse  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Thacker.  Robert  £..  Capt. 
Thomas.  Coy  H„  T/Sgt. 

Thomas,  John  B.,  Lt. 

Thompson.  Augustus  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Thompson.  Douglas  W..  F/O 
Thompson,  Jack  P.,  Capt. 
Thompson.  Lesley  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Thompson.  William  E..  S/Sgt. 
Thrasher,  Carl  M„  M/Sgt. 
Thunell,  Fred  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Tibbets,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col. 
Timberlake,  Edward  J.,  Col. 

(&  OLC) 

Timmer,  Robert,  Lt. 

Timpo.  Peter  A.,  Lt. 

Tipton,  Roger  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Titkemeyer.  Charles  W.,  Lt. 
Todd.  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Toles.  William,  Lt. 

Tortora,  Bernardino  0.,  T/Sflt. 
Totten,  Gerald  J.,  Lt. 

Town,  Harold  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Townsend,  Franklyn,  Sgt. 

Travis,  Euel  A.,  Lt. 

Travis.  Leo  G.,  Lt. 

Treace,  Harvey  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Treadway,  Lloyd  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Triantafellif.  Rockley,  Lt. 

Trouve,  Louis  V..  Lt. 

Troxell,  Clifton  H.,  Lt. 
Tucholski.  John  P..  T/Sgt. 
Tucker.  Loyd  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Turgeon.  Alfred  F.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Turner.  Edwin  L.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Turner,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Turner.  Kenneth  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Tushla,  Harold  R.,  Lt. 

Tylka.  Adolph  A..  S/Sgt. 
Underwood.  James  C.,  Sgt. 
Unger,  Glenn  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Utley,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Utter.  Blaine  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Van  Every,  Edward.  S/Sgt. 
Vangilder.  Taylor  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Van  Kleeck.  Arthur  B.,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

*Vann.  William  M.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Van  Son,  George.  S/Sgt. 

Varner,  Lee  A..  S/Sgt. 

Vaughn,  Lawrence  M..  T/Sgt. 
Verberg.  Merlin  H.,  Lt. 

Vickary,  Eugene  P.,  Lt. 

Victor.  Jerome  S..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Viers,  John  W.,  Lt. 

Vinson.  Arnold  E.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 


Wade.  Horace  M..  Lt.  Col. 
Wagner,  Earl  L.,  Sgt. 

Wagner.  John  C.,  Capt. 
Waldman,  William  M..  Lt. 
Walker.  Albert  J..  F/O 
Wall.  James  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Wallen.  Phil  J..  Lt. 

Walles,  Wade  C..  Jr.,  Capt. 

&.  OLC) 

Walls,  Daniel  H..  Lt. 

Walsh,  Martin  R..  Jr..  Capt. 
Walters,  Wiley  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Walthers.  George  A.,  Lt. 

Waples,  Pershing  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Ward,  Arthur  D.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Warner,  Raymond  P..  Lt. 
Warren,  Charles  K..  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Wateski,  Joseph  C.,  Sgt. 
Watkins,  Alton  0..  Capt. 
Watson,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Waugh,  Arthur  T..  T/Sgt. 
Weber.  Mark  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Weekly,  Pharis  F..  Lt. 

Weer,  Harold  F.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Weijanen,  Oeva  0.,  Lt. 

Weil,  Burton  L...  Lt. 

Weinberg,  Charles  W.,  Lt. 
Weinfurther,  Regis  D..  Sgt. 
Welch,  James  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Welch,  Darrell  G.,  Capt. 

Wells,  Harold  G.,  Jr..  Capt. 
Wertz.  Wayne  E.,  S/Sgt. 

West,  Ernest  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Westcott,  Earl  C.,  S/Sgt. 
*Westcott,  Elvin  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Weston,  John  T.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

White,  Arthur  W.,  T/Sgt. 
White,  L.  H..  T/Sgt. 

Whitener,  Cecil  J.,  Lt. 
Whitesides.  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Whitker,  Frederic  E.,  Lt. 
Whitman,  Edward  N„  S/Sgt. 
Wierciszewski,  Raymond  C., 
M/Sgt. 

W  iese,  Edward  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Wight.  Lee  D.,  Lt. 

Wilhite,  Roy  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Wilkinson,  Richard  L.,  Lt. 
William,  Leo,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Williams,  Edd  P..  Sgt. 
Williams,  Lee  M.,  Lt. 

Williams,  Llewelyn,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Williams,  Richard  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Wiliamson,  Richard  C.,  Lt. 
Wilmarth,  Clarence  M.,  Lt. 

Wil  mes,  Albert  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Wilson,  Floyd  D..  S/Sgt. 
Wilson,  Herbert  F„  Sgt. 

Wilson,  Robert  F..  Lt. 

Wilson,  Stanley.  T/Sgt. 
Winchester.  John  K„  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Wisniewski,  James.  Sgt. 

Witt,  Thomas  E.,  Lt. 

Wolff,  Joseph  E..  Lt. 

Wood.  Richard  A..  Lt. 

Wood.  William  0..  S/Sgt. 
Woodring,  Dugan  V.,  Lt. 
Woodruff.  Jasper  W.,  Capt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Woodward,  James  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Work,  Byron  R..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Working.  William  H.,  Lt. 
Workman,  Matthew,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Wright,  Donald  G..  S/Sgt. 
Wright,  Gottrell  H..  T/Sgt. 
Wright.  Lonnie  D.,  CpI. 

Wright,  Wilbur  J.,  Sgt. 

Wright.  William  M.,  Lt.  •& 


Mistakes  in  'On  the  Line'  Picture  on  Page  55 


1.  The  airplane  is  wet,  dripping 
wet.  Errors  will  be  introduced  if  it 
is  covered  with  moisture  in  any  form. 
Cleanliness  of  aeronautical  equip¬ 
ment  as  directed  in  TO  01-1-1  is 
imperative  in  weighing. 

2.  You’re  weighing  the  airplane 
outdoors,  men.  "The  airplane  must 
be  weighed  in  a  closed  hangar,”  says 
AN  01-1-40. 

3.  The  miscellaneous  equipment 
left  carelessly  about  will  affect  the 
weight  of  the  airplane.  The  towing 
bar  should  not  remain  attached,  for 
example,  and  for  all  we  can  tell,  the 
mechanic  at  the  nosewheel  is  going 
to  put  his  foot  into  the  weight.  Cor¬ 
rect  loading  depends  on  accurate  de¬ 
termination  of  MAC  and  center  of 
gravity  limits. 

4.  Looks  as  if  the  mech  directly 
beneath  the  cockpit  is  entering  figures 
on  the  airplane  weighing  form. 


Wrong!  This  is  done  after  weight  is 
computed  and  is  entered  by  the 
weight  and  balance  officer. 

5.  The  man  in  the  cockpit  chose 
a  convenient  spot  for  his  boner.  The 
level  should  be  used  inside  the  air¬ 
plane  in  conjunction  with  regular 
leveling  lugs.  And  it’s  obvious  that 
this  soldier’s  poundage  is  superfluous 
to  the  true  basic  airplane  weight. 

6.  The  reference  datum  line  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  haywire.  The  mech  at  the 
nosewheel  should  hold  his  steel  tape 
to  the  center  of  the  wheel  disc,  and 
the  man  under  the  fuselage  should 
hold  it  at  the  same  level  from  the 
ground. 

7.  Someone  is  going  to  have  an 
unexpected  fall  by  tripping  over  that 
handle  lying  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  man  reading  the  scales.  Men, 
safety  in  maintenance  must  be  ob¬ 
served. 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  40 

1.  (d)  On  a  weather  map 

2.  (a)  27  feet  per  second 

3.  (c)  Bay  of  Bengal 

4.  (b)  9,750 

5.  (d)  Brigadier  General 

6.  (b)  England 

7.  (d)  1,500 

8.  (d)  Dauntless 

9.  (c)  Twin-engine  bomber 

10.  (a)  True  (AR  600-45  C-l  9  Mar.  44) 

11.  (a)  3,280  feet 

12.  (b)  C-54.  The  C-54  is  a  four-engine 

aircraft;  the  other  three  trans¬ 
ports  are  twin-engine  planes. 

13.  (b)  April  18,  1942.  August  7,  1942 

was  the  date  of  the  first  landings 
on  Guadalcanal;  June  7,  1942 
marked  the  first  Jap  attack  on 
Kiska,  and  on  February  15,  1942, 
our  forces  on  Corregidor  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  enemy. 

14.  (b)  On  the  Malay  Peninsula 

15.  (b)  One  of  the  stars  in  the  Dipper 

16.  (d)  2,600 

17.  (b)  Meridian,  Miss. 

18.  (d)  Four-engine  bomber 

19.  (c)  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 

Tedder 

20.  Phosphorus  bomb. 
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Jap-controlled  locomotive  shops  at  Vlnh  in  French-lndo  China  are  blasted  by  B-24s 
of  the  14th  Air  Force  in  an  attack  which  caused  extensive  damage  in  this  important 
target  area.  Workers'  quarters,  shown  in  the  background,  were  untouched  by  the 
falling  bombs.  Targets  In  Indo-China,  Formosa,  Thailand  and  Burma  have  been 
added  to  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault's  original  China  coverage.  This  ever- 
increasing  sweep  has  enabled  the  14th  to  put  the  squeeze  on  Jap  shipping,  as 

well  as  rail  communications  and  airdrome  operations.  The  big  dent  made  in  : 

Japanese  shipping  tonnage  by  bombers  of  the  14th  has  had  telling  effect  on  the 
enemy's  defense  against  steady  Allied  advances  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


Complete  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  your  communications 
equipment  will  help  achieve  maximum  operational  results. 

KNOW  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 


REMEMBER  YOUR  PRE-FLIGHT  CHECK 


BE  SURE  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  IS  ALWAYS 
PROPERLY  ADJUSTED 


SPEAK  SLOWLY— ENUNCIATE  CLEARLY 


KNOW  AND  USE  CORRECT  CALL  PROCEDURES 
AT  ALL  TIMES 


THE  OFFICIAL  SERVICE  JOURNAL 


OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


Already  faced  with  a  determined  Allied  land 
offensive  in  Italy,  enemy  forces  in  southern  Europe 
have  been  further  harassed  by  ever-increasing 
blows  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces. 
Tactical  bombers  such  as  these  B-26s  have  blasted 
transportation  centers  into  worthless  rubble,  while 
heavies  of  the  15th  Air  Force  have  moved  against 
strategic  targets  even  deeper  into  enemy  terri¬ 
tory.  For  details  of  AAF  action  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area,  see  Pages  9  and  20  of  this  issue. 


AIR  POWER  IN  THE 

INVASION 

'If  you  see  a  plane  if  will  be  ours.1  It  was  up  to  31,000 
airmen  to  make  good  that  promise  on  D-day.  They  did. 

By  Cable  from  AIR  FORCE  Staff 
Correspondents  in  the  ETO 


Inside  the  metal  skins  of  hundreds  of 
C-47s,  soot-faced  paratroopers  knelt  in 
final  prayer.  Standing  beside  their  fragile 
craft  glider  pilots  checked  their  watches 
as  the  minutes  ticked  away  toward  mid¬ 
night.  On  the  Channel  coast,  civilians 
felt  their  beds  rock  and  houses  shudder 
as  the  RAF  hurled  down  on  ten  Nazi 
gun  emplacements  the  heaviest  night  bomb 
load  of  the  war.  All  day  long,  Lightnings 
had  patrolled  the  Straits,  guarding  ship 
'  movements  from  hostile  eyes.  Now  the 
great  armada  was  well  under  way,  a  thou- 
|  sand  phosphorescent  wakes  gleaming  under 
(  clouded  skies.  At  bomber  and  fighter 
stations  all  over  England,  lights  burned 
behind  guarded  doors  as  the  last  secret 
orders  came  in.  Weeks  of  tension  were 
building  to  a  final  climax.  This  was  it; 
this  was  D-day. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  three  airborne 
divisions  were  on  their  way — the  Ameri¬ 
can  82nd  and  101st  and  the  British  6th. 
At  six  minutes  past  midnight,  one  great 
sky  serpent,  nine  planes  wide  and  200 
miles  long,  thrust  its  head  across  the  ene¬ 
my-held  coast.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
lead  plane  of  the  9th  Troop  Carrier  Com- 
■  mand’s  Pathfinder  group  was  over  the 
designated  drop  zone.  Lights  by  the  open 
door  of  the  Skytrain  winked  red  and  then 
green.  Carrying  radio  equipment  that 
would  greatly  facilitate  navigation  for 
succeeding  aircraft,  the  first  stick  of  para¬ 
troopers  tumbled  into  the  flak-streaked 
darkness.  The  time  was  0016  June  6, 
1944.  The  liberation  of  Europe  from  the 
west  had  begun. 

Almost  unchallenged  the  great  pro¬ 
cession  swung  back  toward  its  base.  As 
the  head  recrossed  the  English  coast,  the 
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tail  was  still  going  out,  roaring  across  the 
choppy  Channel  at  300  feet.  As  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  passed  over  Cherbourg 
Peninsula  at  a  slightly  increased  altitude, 
hundreds  of  parachutes  blossomed  in  the 
gusty  air.  Some  came  down  through 
clouds  that  hung  as  low  as  500  feet.  As 
fast  as  they  hit  the  ground,  the  paratroop¬ 
ers  seized  key  positions  and  began  clear¬ 
ing  the  landing  areas  of  obstructions  left 
by  the  Germans.  Gliders  came  spiraling 
down — British  Hamilcars  and  Horsas  and 
the  smaller  American  CG-4As — carrying 
fighting  troops,  ammunition,  land  mines, 
field  artillery,  jeeps,  medical  supplies  and 
even  complete  radio  stations  in  some  cases. 
The  heavy  Horsas  actually  mowed  down 
German  obstacles.  The  giant  Hamilcars, 
with  greater  wingspread  than  a  Lancaster, 
disgorged  tanks.  Some  cracked  up  but 
still  delivered  cargoes.  Later  the  Germans 
complained  bitterly  about  the  Allied  use 
of  dummy  paratroops.  One  American 
glider  landed  by  mistake  on  a  roof,  spill¬ 
ing  out  a  combat  team  who  promptly  cap¬ 
tured  the  village.  Others  were  briefed  to 
land  directly  on  top  of  gun  positions, 
silence  the  gun  crews  and  get  away  before 
the  Allied  bombers  returned  to  the  job. 
They  did. 

The  losses  among  the  Skytrains,  flying 
unarmed  and  unescorted  at  less  than 
1,000  feet,  were  astonishingly  light.  The 
Americans  lost  only  26  aircraft  out  of  al¬ 
most  1,000  dispatched,  a  bargain  price 
to  pay  for  the  achievement  of  landing 
two  crack  divisions  behind  the  Atlantic 
Wall.  All  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
dangerous  night  exercises  during  the  past 
weeks  in  Britain  were  brilliantly  applied. 


The  9th  Air  Force’s  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand  could  well  be  proud  of  the  night’s 
work. 

By  the  time  the  Skytrains  were  back  at 
base,  preparing  to  fly  reinforcements  to 
the  men  they  had  dropped,  the  daylight 
forces  were  being  briefed  for  the  greatest 
air  effort  in  history.  Everything  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  thrown  in,  from  heavies  to  fight¬ 
ers.  "You  needn’t  worry  about  the  air,” 
the  Supreme  Commander  had  said  to  his 
assault  troops  a  few  hours  before.  "If  you 
see  a  plane  it  will  be  ours.”  It  was  up  to 
the  airmen  to  make  good  that  promise. 
Before  0800  hours  on  D-day,  31,000  of 
them  had  helped  make  it  a  reality. 

Actually,  General  Eisenhower’s  predic¬ 
tion.  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  Allied 
air  power,  had  been  made  possible  by 
months  of  unending  work  on  the  ground 
and  unceasing  heroism  in  the  air.  Factory 
workers  in  America  and  Britain  were  part¬ 
ly  responsible,  so  were  American  aircrews 
who  flew  from  Italy  to  blast  German 
fighter  factories  in  Austria.  Ground  crews 
in  Britain,  working  eighteen  hours  or 
more  each  day  to  keep  the  planes  in  the 
air,  shared  credit  equally  with  the  men 
who  scored  the  air  victories.  It  was  the 
sum  total  of  the  effort  that  counted. 

It  would  be  absurd  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  to  attempt  to  evaluate  air  power’s 
contribution  to  the  initial  success  of  the 
invasion.  But  looking  back  over  the  months 
that  preceded  D-day,  a  certain  orderly 
and  logical  sequence  of  achievements  can 
be  discerned.  First  of  all,  the  Luftwaffe 
was  forced  back  into  Germany.  This  was 
primarily  the  contribution  of  the  heavy 
bombers  of  the  8th  Air  Force  and  the 
fighter  escorts  who  dealt  such  terrible 


blows  to  the  war-making  capacity  of  the 
Reich  and  to  the  Reich  itself  that  Hitler 
was  forced  to  husband  his  dwindling  air 
strength  to  protect  the  Homeland.  Medium 
bombers  and  fighters  of  the  9th  Air  Force 
and  the  RAF’s  2nd  Tactical  Air  Force 
also  deserved  credit  for  making  the  coastal 
airdromes  too  hot  for  the  Luftwaffe  to 
use  with  any  comfort.  But  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  strategic  pressure  on  Das  Vater- 
land  and  the  steadily  dwindling  aircraft 
reserves  that  cost  Jerry  all  hope  of  con¬ 
testing  the  air  over  the  beaches  as  he  had 
done  at  Dieppe. 

Once  this  forced  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy  air  force  was  accomplished,  Allied 
airmen  were  able  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  network  of  communications  on 
which  the  Germans  relied  to  supply  the 
armies  of  the  Atlantic  Wall.  Heavies, 
mediums,  light  bombers  and  fighters  of 
both  the  RAF  and  AAF,  hammered  mar¬ 
shalling  yards,  junctions,  tunnels  and 
bridges  into  a  state  of  chaos.  By  D-day, 
out  of  twenty-four  railway  bridges  and 
fourteen  road  bridges  across  the  Seine 
between  Paris  and  the  sea,  all  but  one 
railroad  bridge  and  five  highway  bridges 
were  knocked  out.  By  D-day  plus  one, 
they  were  all  destroyed.  The  effect  on 
Rommel’s  ability  to  shift  troops  quickly 
can  easily  be  imagined.  And  the  onslaught 
against  rolling  stock  and  road  traffic  never 
ceased. 

The  pre-invasion  function  of  air  power 
was  to  observe  as  much  as  possible  of 
enemy  preparations  while  denying  him 
the  benefits  of  photo-reconnaissance.  In 
endless  sorties,  Allied  photo  planes  ob¬ 
tained  coverage  of  the  entire  enemy-held 
coastline.  At  low  tide  they  photographed 
the  steel  obstructions  planted  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  repel  landing  craft.  Inland  they 
kept  a  watchful  photographic  eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  anti-glider  and  anti-para- 
troop  installations.  Our  fighter  sweeps 
were  unable  completely  to  prevent  Ger¬ 
man  photo-reconnaissance,  especially  at 
night,  but  restricted  it  to  a  point  where 
the  Germans  obviously  were  kept  guess¬ 
ing. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  supreme  tac¬ 
tical  contribution  of  Allied  air  power  was 
the  blitz  on  German  coastal  defenses 
themselves  for  weeks  before  D-day.  Bomb¬ 
ers  poured  an  endless  stream  of  high  ex¬ 
plosives  on  naval  guns — 155mm  and 
170mm — housed  in  steel  and  concrete  em¬ 
placements.  On  the  night  before  D-day, 
the  RAF  dropped  5,000  tons  on  ten  of 
these  crucial  batteries  in  the  area  between 
Le  Havre  and  Cherbourg — more  tonnage 
per  battery  than  London  ever  received  at 
one  time  during  the  height  of  the  blitz. 
At  dawn  1,300  American  heavies  took 
over  where  the  RAF  left  off.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  gunfire  greeting  the  seaborne 
forces  was  much  weaker  than  expected. 
The  great  guns  on  our  battleships  could 
and  did  silence  the  shore  guns  still  able 
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to  fire,  but  the  fact  that  early  reports  in¬ 
dicated  only  two  destroyers  and  one  LST 
sunk  out  of  an  armada  of  4,000  ships 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  way  had  been 
prepared. 

To  thousands  of  American  airmen  in 
Britain,  the  first  warning  that  H-hour 
was  at  hand  came  when  iron  security  reg¬ 
ulations  were  clamped  down  on  stations, 
guards  were  doubled,  briefing  room  doors 
were  locked  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
leave.  Post  visitors  were  not  told  of  the 
alert  until  after  they  were  admitted  and 
then  found  that  they  could  not  leave.  In 
some  cases,  this  sequestration  led  to  awk¬ 
ward  situations.  At  one  fighter  station, 
presumably  unadorned  by  any  Wacs,  the 
harassed  supply  officer  was  pestered  by 
indignant  female  hostages  to  provide  cer¬ 
tain  items  which  he  never  before  in  all  his 
Army  career  had  been  called  upon  to 
produce.  At  another  base,  the  local  vicar 
arrived  in  high  dudgeon  to  demand  the 
release  of  several  young  women  of  his 
parish  who,  he  said,  were  not  adequately 
chaperoned.  They  were  not  released.  A 
farmer,  finding  the  village  veterinarian 
was  among  those  interned,  wistfully  drove 
a  sick  cow  up  to  the  gate.  The  sentry 
informed  him  that  the  cow  could  be 
treated  only  inside  the  fence  and  that  it 
would  have  to  stay  there.  At  another  sta¬ 
tion  two  innocent  passersby,  who  dis¬ 
played  mild  curiosity  at  the  blue  and 
white  zebra  stripes  with  which  all  inva¬ 
sion  aircraft  were  ferverishly  being 
painted,  were  enticed  inside  and  held. 

Probably  the  first  four-engine  American 
aircraft  to  participate  in  the  invasion  plan 
were  six  Fortresses  that  dropped  leaflets 
warning  the  French  of  the  storm  about  to 
break.  Long  before  any  daylight,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  heavies  and  mediums  were  air¬ 
borne,  some  taking  off  by  moonlight.  D- 
day  had  been  postponed  24  hours  to  let 
the  weather  improve  but  it  was  still  far 
from  perfect.  Through  breaks  in  the 
clouds,  crews  of  the  heavies  caught 
glimpses  of  the  sea  armada  far  below. 
Some  claimed  that  their  bombers  were 
rocked  even  at  that  altitude  by  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  naval  broadsides  being  fired 
across  the  beaches. 

Marauders,  flying  lower  than  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  since  their  disastrous  debut  in  the 
ETO,  had  a  better  view  than  anybody. 
They  saw  tanks  crawling  ashore  to  engage 
the  enemy,  fields  filled  with  the  wreckage 
of  gliders,  bomb-pocked  ground  littered 
with  parachutes.  Fighters,  never  less  than 
200  feet  over  the  beachheads,  prowled 
restlessly  up  and  down  looking  for  the 
Luftwaffe.  On  the  whole  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  Goering  had  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  invasion  had 
to  be  repulsed  even  if  the  Luftwaffe 
perished  in  the  effort,  but  apparently  the 
Luftwaffe  was  not  ready  for  a  showdown. 
Barely  fifty  enemy  planes  were  seen  in 
the  battle  area  all  day.  Four  of  the  twelve 


JU-88s  that  made  a  pass  at  one  of  the 
beachheads  were  destroyed.  With  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  Allied  sorties  being 
flown,  the  odds  against  the  Luftwaffe 
were  200  to  1.  The  Supreme  Commander 
was  right:  the  assault  troops  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  air. 

All  through  D-day  endless  air  proces¬ 
sions  went  on.  The  8th  Air  Force  flew 
over  4,300  sorties;  this  was  as  many 
battle  flights  in  one  day  as  the  8th  Air 
Force  had  completed  in  its  first  seven 
months  of  operations  over  Europe.  The 
9th  chalked  up  better  than  4,800  and  the 
RAF’s  2nd  Tactical  Air  Force  recorded 
some  2,000.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
first  24  hours  more  than  13,000  battle 
flights  were  flown.  When  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  darkness  descended,  the  Allied  night 
fighters  took  up  patrols  and  shot  down 
twelve  enemy  aircraft  that  attempted  to 
attack  the  beaches. 

Air  opposition  stiffened  slightly  the 
next  day.  Air  losses  were  even — both 
sides  losing  23.  For  the  Allies,  however, 
this  represented  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  forces  engaged.  By  noon  of 
D-day  plus  two,  only  289  aircraft  were 
missing  of  some  27,000  sorties  flown —  i 
an  overall  loss  ratio  of  barely  one  percent. 
Meanwhile,  the  Luftwaffe  lost  176. 

The  close  support  afforded  by  the  tac-  || 
tical  air  forces  during  the  first  three  days  |j 
was  magnificent.  The  Marauders,  some-  ; 
times  flying  three  missions  a  day  at  what¬ 
ever  altitude  the  weather  permitted,  j 
added  their  bombweight  to  the  naval 
bombardment  of  the  stubborn  German 
stronghold  of  Caen.  Bomb-carrying  P-47s 
pinpointed  the  troublesome  gun  positions 
and  silenced  them.  Four  9th  Air  Force 
groups  were  singled  out  for  special  com¬ 
mendation  by  a  spokesman  representing  ! 
General  Montgomery.  Meanwhile,  1,000  i 
American  heavies  blasted  airfields  in  a  . 
wide  arc  around  the  battle  zone.  General 
Eisenhower  referred  to  "the  long  and 
brilliant  campaign  conducted  in  the  past  | 
months  by  the  combined  air  forces.”  It 
had  been,  he  said,  an  essential  preliminary  - 
to  invasion  and  he  congratulated  the  air¬ 
men  on  keeping  up  the  good  work.  Other 
Allied  leaders  agreed  that  the  air  support 
was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

On  Friday,  June  9,  the  uncertain 
weather  became  so  bad  that  all  Allied  air  > 
activity  ceased.  This  respite  gave  the  > 
Germans  a  chance  to  bring  up  badly  jf 
needed  supplies  and  hindered  the  land-  ! 
ing  of  our  own.  The  communications  of 
both  sides,  to  a  large  extent,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  but  what  was  favor-  r 
able  to  one  handicapped  the  other.  Bad 
weather  tended  to  bottleneck  Allied  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  beaches.  Good  weather  : 
closed  the  stranglehold  of  Allied  air 
superiority  around  Rommel’s  throat. 

On  Saturday,  when  the  skies  cleared 
somewhat,  our  planes  found  the  roads 
behind  the  enemy  lines  choked  with  rein- 
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forcements.  They  took  up  strafing  where 
they  had  left  off  on  Thursday.  Marauders 
flew  in  as  low  as  200  feet.  One  came 
back  with  a  fragment  of  its  own  bombs 
lodged  in  the  wing.  Twenty-eight  enemy 
aircraft  were  destroyed  that  day;  twenty- 
six  of  ours  were  lost.  Sunday  was  the 
same  story  except  that  our  losses  were 
even  lighter  and  the  Luftwaffe  more  elu¬ 
sive  than  ever. 

By  Saturday,  emergency  landing  strips 
were  being  used  by  Allied  planes  run¬ 
ning  short  of  fuel  or  suffering  battle 
damage.  Sites  for  these  landing  strips 
were  chosen  before  the  invasion  troops 
left  England.  Engineers  had  landed  on 
D-day  and  bulldozers  followed  that  night. 
The  first  strip  had  been  carved  out  of  a 
corn  field  under  sniper  fire  and  was  ready 
for  action  by  Friday  afternoon. 

By  Monday  a  Spitfire  wing  was  in  full 
operation  and  air  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  by  transport  plane  had  begun. 
With  the  Troop  Carrier  Command's  great 
fleet  of  Skytrains  virtually  intact,  supply 
by  air  may  assume  great  importance  as 
airdromes  are  captured  farther  inland. 

As  these  words  are  written,  on  the 
morning  of  June  12,  D-day  plus  six,  the 
German  Air  Force  has  yet  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Rommel  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mitting  his  reserves  piecemeal  but  they 
are  battling  without  benefit  of  air  power. 
Germany  certainly  has  enough  front  line 
air  strength  left  to  make  a  fight  of  it  for 
a  limited  time  at  least,  but  so  far  she  is 
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either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 
Probably  both.  Airfields  near  the  battle 
zone  are  likely  to  prove  death  traps  for 
grounded  aircraft.  Besides,  if  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  moves  its  limited  fighter  strength 
forward,  American  heavies  will  smash 
targets  left  unprotected  in  the  Reich.  Al¬ 
ready  since  D-day,  Italian-based  Fortresses 
and  Liberators  in  great  strength  have  at¬ 
tacked  factories  in  Austria.  The  Nazis 
are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  a  boxer 
with  only  one  hand  to  guard  himself.  If 
he  tries  to  protect  his  face,  he  risks  a 
knockout  blow  in  the  solar  plexus. 

Rommel  may  be  saving  his  air  strength 
for  all-out  counterattack.  If  so,  British 
and  American  fighters  are  more  than 
ready  for  him.  With  Rome  fallen  to  the 
Allies,  with  shuttle  bombing  to  Russia 
from  Italian  bases  an  established  fact, 
with  the  Soviet  steam  roller  beginning  to 
move  into  Finland,  with  the  last  Ru¬ 
manian  oil  refineries  smashed,  the  Nazi’s 
plight  is  an  unenviable  one. 

As  one  of  their  own  newspapers  put 
it,  the  success  of  the  Allied  invasion 
"would  simply  mean  the  end.” 

With  that  Teutonic  wail  of  defeatism, 
no  one  seemed  likely  to  disagree.  ■& 


20fh  Air  Force  Superfortresses 
Open  New  Era  of  Aerial  Warfare 

The  bombing  of  Japan  by  B-29  Superfortresses  has  marked 
a  major  development  in  aerial  warfare  which  is  destined 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  crushing  our  enemy  in  the  Far  East. 

Word  of  the  June  15  attack  on  the  heart  of  the  Japanese 
empire  was  accompanied  by  the  official  announcement  that  a 
new  air  force — :the  20th — had  been  created  to  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  combat  operations  of  the  B-29. 

The  20th  Air  Force  is  operated  directly  under  control  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  is  commanded  personally  by 
General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Commanding  General  of  the  AAF, 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Haywood  S.  Hansel!,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

Soundness  of  such  an  operational  plan  was  explained  by 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
declared  the  long-range  bomber  introduced  a  "new  type  of 
offensive  against  our  enemy”  and  created  "a  new  problem  in 
the  application  of  military  force.” 

"Because  of  the  enormous  range  and  heavy  bomb  loads  of 
these  Superfortresses,”  said  General  Marshall,  ".  .  .  they  can 
strike  from  many  and  remote  bases  at  a  single  objective.  The 
power  of  these  new'  bombers  is  so  great  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  felt  that  it  w'ould  be  uneconomical  to  confine  the  Super¬ 
fortress  organization  to  a  single  theatre.  These  bombers,  there¬ 
fore,  will  remain  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  a  single  commander,  General  Arnold, 
acting  as  their  agent  in  directing  their  bombing  operations 
throughout  the  w'orld.  The  planes  will  be  treated  as  major 
task  forces  in  the  same  manner  as  naval  task  forces  are  directed 
against  specific  objectives.” 

General  Arnold  paid  tribute  to  our  planners  and  engineers, 
coupled  with  the  capacity  of  American  industry,  as  "an  unbeat¬ 
able  combination”  and  stated  that  the  advent  of  the  B-29  makes 
possible  the  softening-up  attack  on  Japan  very  much  earlier  than 
W'ould  be  possible  with  aircraft  hitherto  known  to  combat. 

"The  Superfortress,”  he  said,  "is  not  going  to  win  the  war  by 
itself  nor  has  anyone  thought  that  it  will  do  so.  It  will,  however, 
like  its  predecessors,  the  B-17  and  B-24,  strike  at  the  sources 
of  enemy  strength  and  prepare  the  way  for  ultimate  decision  by 
our  w'ell  established  team  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces. 

"In  our  new  strategic  thinking,  the  B-17  and  B-24  will 
now  become  medium  instead  of  long-range  bombers  and  our 
B-25  and  B-26  aircraft  wall  become  short-range  bombers.  These 
smaller  planes  will  travel  no  less  distance  than  they  do  now, 
but  the  B-29  will  attack  from  much  greater  distance  and  with 
much  more  power. 

"The  employment  of  the  B-29  is  just  beginning.  It  goes 
directly  into  battle  from  the  production  lines  and  we  have  a 
lot  to  learn  before  its  full  power  may  be  developed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  frequency  of  its  use  will  be  carefully  determined 
for  some  time.  From  this  circumstance,  let  our  enemies  take 
what  comfort  they  can — while  they  can.” 

The  production  story  of  the  B-29  appears  on  Page  4. 
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Chief,  Bombardment  Branch,  Engineering  Division, 
Materiel  Command 


The  XB-29  was  flown  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1942.  Ten  months  later, 
in  July,  1943,  the  first  production  model 
of  the  B-29  was  completed. 

First  of  the  new  series  of  very  heavy 
bombers,  the  B-29  is  far  more  than  a 
grown-up  B-17;  its  name  of  Superfor¬ 
tress  belies  the  extent  of  revolutionary  de¬ 
sign  and  structural  changes  incorporated 
in  our  newest  and  biggest  tactical  bomber. 
Actually,  the  B-29  is  as  different  from  the 
B-17  as  the  Thunderbolt  is  from  the 
original  Seversky  P-35  pursuit. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  B-29  are:  a 
new  type  Boeing  wing  that  is  claimed  to 
be  the  most  efficient  ever  designed ;  a  new 
flap  design  that  limits  take-off  and  land¬ 
ing  runs  to  those  of  B-24s  and  B-17s  by 
Increasing  total  wing  area  nineteen  per¬ 
cent  when  extended ;  a  dual  wheel  fully- 
retractable  tricycle  landing  gear ;  direct  ac¬ 
tuating  controls  without  booster  systems 
that  handle  easier  than  a  B-17’s;  2,200 
hp,  18-cylinder  Wright  Cyclone  engines 
with  dual  sets  of  turbo-superchargers; 
four-bladed  propellers  so  large  (16  feet, 
6  inches)  they  must  be  slowed  down  by 
35/1 00th  reduction  gears  to  keep  the  tip 
speed  under  the  speed  of  sound. 

Statistically,  the  plane  is  a  third  again 
the  size  of  the  B-17,  with  a  speed  over 


300  mph,  an  altitude  of  over  30,000  feet, 
very  long  range  and  a  very  heavy  bomb 
load.  Its  wing  span  is  141.3  feet,  its 
length,  99  feet  and  its  height,  27.9  feet. 

As  it  will  write  a  new  chapter  in  the 
AAF’s  concept  of  aerial  warfare,  another 
chapter — this  one  historical — can  be  re¬ 
vealed  concerning  the  original  conception 
and  design  development  of  this  new  sub¬ 
stratosphere  bomber. 

During  the  middle  1930s,  aircraft  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  being  coaxed  along  to 
build  bigger  bombers  with  higher  altitude 
performance.  The  B-17  was  the  first,  in 
1935.  Next  came  the  XB-15,  half  again 
the  size  of  the  Fortress,  but  it  was  too 
slow;  the  XB-19,  twice  the  size  of  the 
Fortress,  was  not  sufficiently  maneuver- 
able,  was  limited  in  performance  by  un¬ 
dersized  engines. 

Still,  we  needed  a  newer  and  bigger 
bomber.  In  early  1939,  AAF  tactical  staffs 
under  General  H.  H.  Arnold  and  Mate¬ 
riel  Command  engineers  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Oliver  P.  Echols,  prescribed  the  military 
requirements  around  which  our  next 
bomber  was  to  be  built.  They  were  assured 
by  aircraft  engine  makers  that  horsepower 
in  excess  of  2,000  could  be  expected  by 
the  time  the  plane  was  to  be  flown. 


Next  step — this  was  peacetime — was  to 
circularize  aircraft  manufacturers  for  de¬ 
signs  built  around  the  military  specifica¬ 
tions.  Then,  as  sketches  and  proposals  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  into  the  Materiel  Command 
at  Wright  Field,  the  Germans  launched 
their  war  in  Europe.  From  reports  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  German  progress  in  aerial 
warfare,  our  tactical  staff  revised  its  spe¬ 
cifications  to  include  leakproof  fuel  tanks, 
multiple  gun  turrets,  heavier  caliber  guns 
and  cannon — and  more  of  them — more 
range  and  altitude. 

All  sketches  submitted  by  aircraft  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  rejected  temporarily,  pend¬ 
ing  the  incorporation  of  these  changes  dic¬ 
tated  by  military  necessity.  Two  compa¬ 
nies  (Boeing  and  Lockheed)  were  awarded 
contracts  for  an  experimental  plane  when 
the  plans  were  resubmitted.  Lockheed, 
which  already  had  the  Constellation  "in 
the  works,”  intended  to  revamp  it  into 
a  bomber.  The  sudden  need  for  thousands 
of  P-38s,  however,  forced  Lockheed  to 
drop  its  big  bomber  project. 

Boeing,  with  its  Stratoliner  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  B-17,  remained  as  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  charged  to  build  the  first  of  the 
extra-heavy  bombers,  the  XB-29,  now 
known  as  the  Superfortress. 

Between  the  time  the  XB-29  design 


The  project  officer  of  the  XB-29  tells 
the  production  story  of  the  first 
of  the  AAF's  very  heavy  bombers. 


A  comparison  between  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  B-29  Super-  of  the  bombers  In  flight.  B-29  armament  In  illustrations  appearing 
fortress  (right)  and  the  B- 1 7  is  afforded  by  this  photograph  taken  on  these  pages  has  been  deleted  for  reasons  of  military  security. 


was  approved  and  the  day  it  made  its  first 
test  flight,  900  changes  were  incorporated 
to  improve  the  plane;  240  more  were 
made  before  the  first  production  model 
was  completed.  Hundreds  more  have  been 
made  since  production  started.  These 
changes  included  built-in  life  raft  ejectors 
and  compartments  on  the  top  of  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  a  switch  from  blunt  to  rounded  wing 
tips,  lengthening  of  the  tail  to  provide  for 
better  nacelle  contour,  improved  sound¬ 
proofing  of  the  cabin,  and  even  the  relo¬ 
cation  of  the  crew’s  lavatory  from  the 
right  side  of  the  fuselage  to  the  left  for 
reasons  of  weight. 

Inspection  of  the  full-size,  all-wood 
mock-up  was  made  by  AAF  engineers  in 
November,  1940.  Two  months  later,  the 
XB-29  was  under  construction  in  the  jigs; 
four  planes  were  being  built  simultane¬ 
ously — one  for  structures  testing,  three  for 
flight  testing. 

Cost  of  the  first  four  planes  approxi¬ 
mated  $6,500,000,  including  models  and 
tests.  Wind  tunnels  at  Wright  Field, 


NACA  at  Langley  and  Moffett  Fields,  and 
the  University  of  Washington  ran  exhaus¬ 
tive  tests  on  models  that  cost  as  much  as 
$20,000.  These  tests  led  to  changes  in 
nacelle  design  for  the  cooling  of  the  huge 
2,200  horsepower  radial  engine;  drag  was 
cut  in  half  from  that  of  the  best  designed 
nacelles  on  our  other  bombers.  Even  com¬ 
pressibility  problems  were  tackled. 

Drag  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
flush-rivet  and  butt-joint  construction.  The 
plane  was  "clean”  aerodynamically,  so 
"clean”  that  the  landing  gear,  when  ex¬ 
tended,  comprises  fifty  percent  of  the  drag. 

Further  wind  tunnel  tests  proved  that 
counter-rotating  propellers  on  each  side 
would  improve  further  the  aerodynamics 
of  the  plane  by  nullifying  torque.  How¬ 
ever,  with  an  eye  to  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems,  it  was  decided  to  have  all  propellers 
turning  in  the  same  direction.  This  deci¬ 
sion  led  to  further  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  rudder  design  to  solve  the 
torque  problem.  A  rudder  balance  contour 
also  was  perfected  which  eliminated  the 


need  for  a  booster  to  help  the  pilot  handle 
the  big  ship  in  flight. 

Again  military  requirements  led  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  change  when  the  fuselage  was  length¬ 
ened  three  feet  to  permit  the  hanging  of 
additional  racks  of  500-pound  bombs. 

No  sooner  had  the  structures  test  model 
been  completed  than  it  was  moved  to  a 
specially-constructed  T-shaped  test  build¬ 
ing  where  engineers  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  plane — piece  by  piece  to  determine  its 
ultimate  strength  and  load  capacity. 

Finally,  on  September  14,  1942,  the 
first  XB-29  taxied  out  on  the  runway  for 
the  initial  flight.  Eddie  Allen,  Boeing’s 
chief  test  pilot,  was  the  man  at  the  con¬ 
trols.  The  huge  sky  battleship  took  off, 
circled  Seattle  for  about  an  hour  and 
landed  with  the  ease  of  an  airliner. 

Allen,  who  seldom  voiced  an  opinion 
about  any  plane  (and  he  had  flown  hun¬ 
dreds)  simply  grunted,  "She  flies.” 

George  Schairer,  one  of  Boeing’s  crack 
aerodynamicists  put  it  another  way;  "It’s 
the  first  ship  which,  after  the  first  flight, 
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permits  me  to  go  home  and  have  damn 
little  to  do.” 

The  next  day,  after  a  final  check-out,  I 
made  a  second  flight  in  our  new  XB-29. 
After  a  short  hop,  I  jotted  down  some 
notes:  unbelievable  for  such  large  plane 
to  be  so  easy  on  controls  .  .  .  easier  to  fly 
than  B-17  .  .  .  faster  than  any  previous 
heavy  bomber  .  .  .  control  forces  very 
light  .  .  .  stall  characteristics  remarkable 
for  heavy  plane.  .  .  . 

In  rapid  succession,  for  weeks  and 
months,  we  ran  series  of  carefully  planned 
tests  for  high  speed,  landings  and  take¬ 
offs,  fuel  consumption,  speed  calibrations, 
weight  trials  and  firing  practice. 

Allen  and  I  were  at  the  controls  the 
first  time  we  took  the  plane  off  with  a 
full  load.  It  was  to  have  been  a  normal 
take-off,  but  we  inadvertently  failed  to 
lower  the  flaps.  Nevertheless,  the  heavily 
loaded  plane  lifted  off  the  ground  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  run¬ 
way,  further  proving  our  faith  in  the 
plane’s  flying  qualities. 

Usual  "teething”  troubles  of  any  new 
plane  were  ferreted  out  and  remedied  dur¬ 
ing  the  flight  and  ground  tests — fuel 
gauges,  ignition  systems,  auxiliary  motor- 
generators,  bombing  equipment,  fuel  cell 
leakage,  control  cable  systems.  Each  change 
carried  the  plane  closer  to  combat.  When 
all  of  the  major  "bugs”  had  been  worked 
out,  the  B-29  was  booked  for  its  big  show. 

On  February  18,  1943,  tragedy  struck. 
Eddie  Allen,  with  a  fine  crew,  was  killed 
in  the  crash  of  the  No.  2  airplane,  which 
had  been  completed  to  help  with  the  flight 
test  routine.  While  in  sight  of  the  field, 
fire  broke  out  in  the  plane’s  engines.  Allen 
attempted  to  get  the  big  ship  back  but, 
when  just  a  mile  short,  the  plane  fell  out 
of  control  and  dived  into  a  Seattle  meat 
packing  house. 

Naturally,  the  crash  retarded  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Causes  were  indefinite  according  to 
the  investigation  report  of  the  crash  board. 
Steps  immediately  were  taken  to  reduce 
all  fire  hazards  in  the  airplane  and,  until 
these  changes  were  made,  flight  operations 
were  suspended.  It  was  not  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943,  that  the  first  ship  again  took 
to  the  air  to  resume  tests. 

Meanwhile,  production  models  were 
being  fabricated.  We  were  certain  enough 
of  the  airplane  by  now  to  go  ahead  full- 
speed  on  mass  production.  To  carry  out 
the  tremendous  program,  new  plants  were 
constructed  and  tooled  up  in  Wichita, 
Kan.;  Renton  and  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Omaha, 
Neb.  Four  different  manufacturers  tackled 
the  program  and  41  percent  of  their  work 
was  subcontracted  to  other  business  estab¬ 
lishments  throughout  the  United  States. 
When  the  first  production  model  B-29 
came  off  the  assembly  line  in  July,  1943,  it 
already  was  a  modified  airplane  from  the 
XB  model,  main  difference  being  in  arma¬ 
ment  which  had  been  increased  as  combat 
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dictated  the  need  for  more  firepower. 

Minor  alterations  constantly  are  being 
incorporated  as  we  gain  more  flight  expe¬ 
rience;  from  combat  experience,  addi¬ 
tional  modifications  will  be  suggested  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  Super¬ 
fortress  against  enemy  opposition  and  over 
enemy  targets. 

Outstanding  aerodynamic  development 
in  the  B-29  is  the  low-drag  Boeing  117 
wing.  It  carries  a  high  wing  loading  that 
is  compromised  during  landings  and  take¬ 
offs  by  a  huge  Fowler-type  flap  adapted 
to  the  wing.  The  new  wing  has  more 
gradual  stalling  characteristics  and  better 
stall  warning  than  other  types  used  on 
bombers.  The  drag  per  pound  of  lift  has 
been  greatly  decreased. 

Stability  of  the  plane  is  excellent;  any 
tendency  to  fall  off  on  one  wing  during 
a  stall  carries  through  into  a  bank  and 
then  into  a  straight-away  glide. 

Advantages  of  the  tricycle  gear — first 
on  a  Boeing  plane — are  easier  loading  of 
bombs  because  the  bomb  bay  is  closer  to 
the  ground  and  increased  safety  in  land¬ 
ings,  particularly  in  a  cross-wind.  Tires 
are  the  same  size  as  those  used  on  B-24s 
and  B-17s.  The  gear  retracts  electrically. 
Brakes  are  operated  by  a  hydraulic  boost 
— the  only  hydraulic  device  on  the  plane. 

Belly  landings  have  been  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Superfortresses  and  in  no 


case  did  such  a  landing  cause  any  exten¬ 
sive  damage  to  the  plane  Both  ships 
stopped  with  hardly  a  jolt  to  their  crews. 

The  bomber’s  structural  members  are 
thicker  than  any  used  in  previous  bomber 
construction.  Some  of  the  highly  stressed 
members  are  of  a  web-type  construction 
resembling  the  truss-work  of  a  bridge  or 
a  ship’s  bulkhead. 

Eleven  and  half  miles  of  wiring  wind 
through  its  framework.  There  are  150 
electric  motors  of  49  different  types. 

The  interior  of  the  B-29  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Stratoliner.  The  crew 
is  composed  of  eleven  men — pilot,  co¬ 
pilot,  bombardier,  engineer,  navigator, 
radio  operator  and  gunners.  For  comfort, 
there  is  a  small  washroom  and  four  bunks, 
with,  oxygen  outlets,  so  crew  members 
can  rest  on  the  way  to  a  target.  The 
plane’s  cabin  is  sound-proofed  more 
thoroughly  than  those  of  airlines. 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  sit  in  a  large 
glass-enclosed  compartment  where  visi¬ 
bility  is  excellent;  they  can  actually  look 
down  through  the  nose  at  the  runway 
when  shooting  a  landing.  The  bombardier 
sits  at  their  feet  and  can  talk  with  either 
■without  interphone.  The  engineer  and 
radio  operator’ are  to  the  rear  of  the  co¬ 
pilot,  the  navigator  on  the  other  side. 

The  bomb  bay  was  designed  and  built 
in  two  sections  connected  by  a  novel 
catwalk.  Crew  mem¬ 
bers  now  crawl  over 
it,  but  a  small- 
wheeled  belly  cart 
such  as  that  used  by 
mechanics  beneath 
automobiles  may  be 
i nstal led  in  later 
models.  Auxiliary 
droppable  bomb  bay 
tanks  can  be  carried 
to  extend  the  plane’s 
range. 

It  is  well  protected 
by  guns  from  all  an¬ 
gles.  It  has  new  sight¬ 
ing  equipment,  and 
its  gun  and  cannon 
installations  are  pow¬ 
er  driven.  Crew  mem¬ 
bers  are  protected  by 
heavy  armor  plating. 

In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  B-29,  we 
have  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment.  It  is  the 
first  of  our  AAF  ex¬ 
tra-heavy,  extra-long 
range  bombers  that 
can  strike  our  ene¬ 
mies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  it  is 
destined  to  play  a 
major  role  in  knock¬ 
ing  them  out  of  this 
war. 


B-29  silhouettes. 
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|  n  order  to  provide  space  in  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  issue  for  our  initial  coverage  of  the  inva¬ 
sion,  Cross  Country  this  month  is  confined  to 
the  important  information  in  this  column. 

For  better  coordination  of  our  personnel 
functions  in  the  field,  a  Personnel  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command  has  been  established 
in  the  AAF  under  command  of  Col.  Henry 
M.  Bailey,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  AAF. 

The  new  command  will  encompass  the 
functions  of  the  Redistribution  Center, 
Overseas  Replacement.  Depots,  Convales¬ 
cent  Centers  and  AAF  shipment  super¬ 
visors.  The  Air  Surgeon  will  determine 
medical  policy  in  Convalescent  Centers, 
as  in  other  AAF  medical  establishments. 
Temporarily,  headquarters  of  the  new 
command  has  been  established  at  Atlantic 
City,  former  headquarters  of  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Center. 

Although  it  had  operational  functions, 
the  Redistribution  Center  was  under  the 
AC/AS,  Personnel.  The  new  agency  as¬ 
sumes  full  command  status,  bearing  gener¬ 
ally  the  same  relationship  to  AC/AS, 
Personnel  as,  for  example,  the  Training 
Command  bears  to  AC/AS,  Training. 

AAF  Guide  Book 

The  Official  Guide  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  scheduled  for  publication  late  in 
June  (see  story  on  Page  22),  will  be 
issued  in  a  special  edition  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  AAF  organizations.  This  special 
pocket-size  edition  will  be  distributed 
through  official  distribution  channels  to 
AAF  units  in  the  United  States  and  over¬ 
seas  for  use  as  a  reference  and  handbook 
and  in  AAF  orientation,  indoctrination 
and  training  programs.  For  individual 
use,  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  will  be  available  at  PXs  and 
through  commercial  magazine  and  book 
outlets  in  a  pocket-size  book  and  a  larger 
deluxe  edition. 

New  Pilot  Training  Manuals 

Eight  pilot  training  manuals,  four  for 
the  student  and  four  for  the  instructor, 
have  been  compiled  by  the  AAF  Training 
Command  in  collaboration  with  Office  of 
Flying  Safety  as  a  vital  part  in  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  AAF  training.  In  addition  to 
the  pilot  training  manuals,  the  Training 
Command’s  Visual  Training  Department 
at  Randolph  Field  is  now  putting  the  final 
touches  on  five  manuals  for  bombardier 
training.  Similar  texts  on  fixed  gunnery 
for  fighter  pilots  and  navigation  are  also 
nearing  completion.  Other  manuals  will  be 
compiled  covering  all  phases  of  ground 
school  training. — The  Editor 
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Major  Arthur  Gordon,  AIR  FORCE  staff 
correspondent  in  the  ETO,  describes  in 
his  monthly  report  how  the  Italy-based 
15th  Air  Force  has  increased  its  pressure 
against  enemy  rail  and  industrial  centers* 


Striking  evidence  erf  the  effectiveness  of  the  15th  Air  Force  raid  on  black  smoke  which  can  be  seen  billowing  above  the  clouds  in  this 

the  Ploesti  oil  refineries  on  May  5  is  the  20,000-foot  column  of  photograph.  The  smoke  could  be  seen  160  miles  from  the  target. 


Although  figures  on  bomb  tonnages 
i*  may  delight  the  heart  of  a  statisti¬ 
cian,  they  are  usually  cold,  colorless  things, 
and  certainly  the  enemy  is  more  concerned 
with  the  accuracy  of  our  bombardiers  than 
with  the  weight  of  missiles  showered 
down.  Nevertheless,  statistics  sometimes 
highlight  a  point  and  that  is  why  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that  during  the  first  week 
of  May,  when  the  8th  Air  Force  was  ham¬ 
pered  somewhat  by  bad  weather,  the  pay¬ 
load  carried  by  heavy  bombers  of  the 
Italy-based  1  5th  Air  Force  exceeded  that 
of  the  8th  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Yes,  the  15th  has  come  of  age  and, 
although  it  still  is  only  about  half  as  large 
as  the  Britain-based  8th,  our  force  of 
heavies  in  southern  Europe  packs  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wallop. 

When  ambidextrous  strategic  air  forces 
came  into  being  at  turn  of  the  year,  with 
Lieut.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  bossing  the  show 
from  England,  the  15th  was  a  very  junior 
partner,  employed  as  a  boxer  uses  his  left 
jab  for  rapid,  bewildering  blows  to  keep 
the  opponent  off  balance  and  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  Britain-based  heavies  were  the 
boxer’s  right  hand,  capable  of  delivering 
more  ponderous  lethal  blows.  The  8th, 
in  other  words,  was  the  USSTAF’s  "Sun¬ 
day  punch.  * 

Bat  as  winter  grudgingly  withdrew 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  15th  began 
to  expand  like  an  accordion.  By  the  end 
of  April,  the  number  of  its  groups  ap¬ 
proximately  trebled.  Communiques  on 
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operations  of  the  15th  began  referring  to 
forces  of  very  great  strength,  which  meant 
its  air  armadas  were  approaching  the  750 
mark.  Weather  was  still  disappointing  as 
late  as  May  19  when  the  large  part  of  the 
force  attacking  Ploesti  had  to  turn  back. 
But  summer  was  coming  and  with  six 
months  of  Italy-based  operations  under 
their  belts — operations  as  versatile  and 
flexible  as  any  seen  in  Europe — Maj.  Gen. 
Nathan  Twining’s  men  looked  to  the  big 
push  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

Movement  of  the  15th  Air  Force  to 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1943  was  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  logistics.  Three  main  problems 
were  transportation,  establishment  of  air¬ 
bases  and  the  organization  and  activation 
of  service  groups.  As  soon  as  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Foggia  plains  and  heel  of 
the  peninsula  were  to  be  the  new  home  of 
heavy  bombardment  planes,  preparations 
were  made  to  transfer  some  half-dozen 
groups  which  had  been  flying  from  Afri¬ 
can  bases. 

The  main  objective  was  to  lose  as  little 
operational  time  as  possible  and  echelons 
were  divided  into  A  and  B  parties.  The 
advance  party  went  forward,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  minimum  crews  to  keep  the  big 
ships  flying  until  they  hopped  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  their  new  bases.  Al¬ 
though  shipping  space  was  at  a  premium, 
vehicles  were  rushed  across  in  LSTs.  Ex¬ 
isting  airfields  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
badly  battered.  These  were  repaired  and 


others  were  carved  out  of  the  soggy  Italian 
plain.  The  engineering  problems  involved 
were  enormous.  Steel  mats  were  essential 
for  landing  strips  and  perimeter  tracks 
were  needed  to  keep  bombers  from  bog¬ 
ging  down  in  the  spongy  turf.  Roads  had 
to  be  built  that  would  support  the  volume 
of  traffic  necessary  to  maintain  an  opera¬ 
tional  base.  Distribution  of  supplies  in¬ 
side  Italy  was  a  major  headache.  The  bulk 
of  equipment  was  landed  at  Naples  where 
shattered  port  facilities  were  restored  with 
brilliant  efficiency  by  Army  engineers. 
This  equipment  then  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  over  the  spiny  backbone  peninsula 
to  eastern  airbases.  Sometimes  the  task  of 
moving  several  hundred  tons  of  steel  mat 
from  one  side  of  a  marshalling  yard  to  an¬ 
other  was  more  of  a  problem  than  getting 
the  same  shipment  across  mountains. 

Fortunately,  warfare  in  Africa  had 
taught  everyone,  including  the  AAF, 
much  about  the  difficult  art  of  keeping 
mobile.  Combat  crews  never  once  lacked 
material  with  which  to  fight.  Bomb  stack- 
age  was  kept  ahead  of  requirements. 
Gasoline  was  piped  in  and  stored  in  ade¬ 
quate  field  facilities.  Since  the  service  of 
supply  was  operating  primarily  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  air  force 
set  up  its  own  service  of  supply  depot. 

In  the  early  days,  while  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  came  through  on  schedule,  there 
was  little  provision  made  for  personal 
comfort.  Living  conditions  were  miser¬ 
able.  The  boys  munched  C  rations  and 
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green  combat  crews  becoming  battlewise, 
the  15th  swung  into  full  stride.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  month,  850  aircraft 
were  dispatched  within  twenty-four  hours, 
including  several  score  night-flying  RAF 
Wellingtons.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  enemy  aircraft  were  claimed  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  main  targets  were  the  Daim¬ 
ler  Puch  aircraft  factory  and  ball-bearing 
works  at  Steyr,  Austria.  The  ball-bearing 
plant  was  badly  damaged,  a  grievous  blow 
for  Germans  who  indirectly  admitted  a 
shortage  of  this  vital  material  by  claiming 
that  ball-bearings  salvage  from  Allied 
planes  shot  down  was  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  supply. 

On  April  3,  aircraft  factories  and  rail¬ 
road  yards  in  Budapest  were  attacked. 
On  the  4th,  marshalling  yards  at  Bucha¬ 
rest  received  800  tons  of  high  explosives. 
On  the  5th,  Ploesti  got  its  first  plastering 
from  Italy-based  heavies  —  and  so  it 
went  for  the  rest  of  the  month:  Belgrade, 
Sofia,  Nish,  Toulon — all  were  hit  hard. 
On  the  13th,  the  Hungarian  Car  and 
Machine  Works  at  Gyor  was  almost  ob¬ 
literated  in  some  of  the  finest  precision 
bombing  since  Marienburg.  The  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  air  power  was  demonstrated  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  15th  Air  Force,  strik¬ 
ing  marshalling  yards  in  the  Balkans, 
could  aid  the  Russian  advance  one  day 
and  on  the  next  weaken  Kesselring  by 
cutting  railroad  lines  as  far  north  as  the 
Brenner  Pass.  When  the  big  Allied  push 
began  in  mid-May,  the  heavies  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  disorganization  of  the  enemy 
by  bombing  German  headquarters  north 
of  Rome,  the  absence  of  enemy  air  op¬ 
position  indicating  the  toll  taken  of  the 
Luftwaffe  in  the  bitter  campaign  of  attri¬ 
tion  that  had  been  going  on  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Some  observers  saw  in 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  15th,  a 
blueprint  of  the  program  which  the  8th 
might  follow  on  D-day  and  thereafter. 

Meanwhile,  in  England  the  8th  was 
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The  reconnaissance  photo  above  revealed  that  the  Naiis  were  rebuilding 
components  of  their  Messerschmitt  works  at  Augsburg,  damaged  in  the 
February  25  attack  by  the  8th  Air  Force.  On  April  13  the  8th  struck 
at  Augsburg  again  with  the  results  shown  at  right:  the  three  round 
roof  hangars  were  completely  leveled  and  direct  hits  were  scored 
on  large  assembly  shops,  machine  shops,  warehouses  and  powerhouse. 


shivered  in  tents.  Fresh  meat  was  some¬ 
thing  which  existed  only  in  dreams,  and 
even  the  dreams  were  sometimes  restless 
because  there  were  not  always  enough  cots 
to  go  around.  In  such  cases,  ground  crews 
lived  up  to  their  names  and  slept  in  bed¬ 
rolls  and  pup  tents  in  mud. 

There  was  some  doubt  at  first  whether 
the  number  of  groups  called  for  in  the 
expansion  schedule  could  be  supplied 
under  conditions  prevalent  in  the  invaded 
country.  When  General  Arnold  visited 
the  theatre,  the  A-4  section  of  MAAF 
told  him  that  it  was  possible.  "I  hope 
you  are  right  young  man,”  said  General 
Arnold,  "I  don’t  know  what  will  happen 
to  me  if  you  are  wrong,  but  I  certainly 
know  what  will  happen  to  you.”  A-4 
kept  his  word  and  his  job,  and  the  flow 


of  new  groups  through  the  staging  area 
remained  smooth  and  uninterrupted. 

The  first  dramatic  example  of  com¬ 
bined  operations  with  Britain-based  planes 
of  the  8th  Air  Force  came  on  February 
25  when  heavies  of  the  15  th  were  flown 
over  a  joint  target  at  Regensburg.  Losses 
were  high.  The  15th  fighter  cover  was 
not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  8th  and 
for  that  month  the  loss  ratio  of  both  air 
forces  was  over  three  percent  of  sorties 
flown.  In  succeeding  months  the  15th’s 
losses  dropped  sharply  to  about  one  and 
a  half  percent.  Their  claims  in  enemy 
craft  destroyed  also  were  much  lower  than 
the  8th’s  and  probably  will  drop  still 
more  as  units  of  the  Luftwaffe  are  shifted 
north  to  meet  the  invasion  threat. 

By  April,  with  weather  improving  and 


Bombers  of  the  15th  Air  Force  are  able  to  strike  along  the  entire  southern  belt  of  Europe, 
from  Bordeaux  to  Ploesti.  Below,  a  B- 17  of  the  15th  is  shown  dumping  bombs  on  the  naval  base 
at  Toulon  on  April  29.  Despite  heavy  smoke  screen,  docks  and  warehouse  facilities  were  damaged. 
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The  striking  power  of  the  8th  and  15th  Air  Forces  gives  the  Allies  a 
terrific  one-two  punch  at  Germany.  In  the  photograph  above,  a  Flying 


Fortress  of  the  8th  is  shown  participating  in  the  April  29  attack  on 
Berlin.  Note  the  Nazi  aircraft  parked  in  the  circular  area  at  left. 


This  is  the  German  aircraft  factory  at  Weiner  Neustadt  near  Vienna 
as  it  looked  a  few  minutes  before  heavy  bombers  of  the  15th  Air  Force 
swept  in  for  an  attack  on  April  23.  The  photo  at  right  shows  the 


thoroughness  with  which  the  target  area  was  covered.  Tool  workshops 
were  smashed,  the  main  assembly  shop  was  extensively  damaged  and 
the  large  machine  shop  was  pounded  heavily  by  the  attackers. 


I 


relentlessly  pursuing  its  pre-invasion  pro¬ 
gram  of  achieving  mastery  of  the  skies  by 
destroying  the  German  air  force  in  fac¬ 
tory,  in  depot,  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air.  While  the  15th  was  seeking  out 
ME-109  factory  complexes  in  southern 
Europe,  the  8th  was  hammering  FW-190 
installations  in  the  north  and  east,  inter¬ 
spersing  these  attacks  with  blows  at  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  plants  and  the  few  remaining 
ball-bearing  factories  and  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  marshalling  yards.  The 
15th  operated  nineteen  days  in  April 
while  the  8th  operated  twenty.  Together, 
the  two  air  forces  flew  a  total  of  more 
than  17,000  heavy  bomber  and  an  equal 
number  of  fighter  sorties,  dropping  some 
43,000  tons  of  bombs — astronomical  fig¬ 
ures  that  represent  an  increase  of  over 
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twenty  percent  above  the  previous  month. 

In  May  the  tempo  rose  still  higher. 
The  8th’s  thrust  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  found 
the  cloud-shrouded  capital  virtually  un¬ 
defended  by  Luftwaffe  and  only  nine 
enemy  aircraft  were  seen  over  Berlin.  Out 
of  the.  great  American  formation  only 
eight  bombers  failed  to  return.  The  1,200 
tons  of  bombs  (some  three  times  the 
weight  dropped  on  Coventry)  must  have 
stung  the  Germans  badly  because  the  next 
day,  in  similar  weather  conditions,  they 
were  up  in  force  and  thirty-six  of  our 
bombers  were  lost.  On  May  19,  after  a 
five-day  lapse  due  to  bad  weather,  another 
2,000-plane  thrust  at  Big  B  cost  us  26 
bombers  and  19  fighters.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-three  enemy  fighters  were  re¬ 
ported  destroyed  in  the  air  alone. 


Meanwhile,  in  both  theatres  the  tactical 
air  forces  were  steadily  increasing  the 
weight  and  variety  of  their  offensive. 
Dive  bombing,  strafing  and  medium  level 
bombing  were  employed  almost  daily  to 
harass  the  enemy  from  Pas  de  Calais  to 
the  Italian  front.  All  along  the  line  the 
Luftwaffe  opposition  seemed  gradually 
weakening. 

In  USSTAF  headquarters  in  England  a 
calm  confidence  prevailed  on  what  proved 
to  be  the  eve  of  invasion.  There  was  no 
dissatisfaction  with  the  number  of  planes 
on  hand  or  the  replacements  being  re¬ 
ceived.  As  far  as  the  heavy  bombers  were 
concerned,  the  strength  asked  for  had 
arrived  both  in  Britain  and  Italy.  The 
job  for  which  that  strength  was  destined 
was  being  accomplished,  -fo 
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B-26s  of  9th  Air  Force  head  out  to  North 
Sea  after  medium  altitude  bombing  run 
over  enemy  installations  at  Ijmuiden, 
Holland,  March  26.  A  year  earlier,  be¬ 
fore  present  technique  was  developed,  all 
of  ten  Marauders  bombing  same  target 
from  minimum  altitude  were  destroyed. 


OUR  INVASION  AIR  FORCE 


By  Capt.  Luther  Davis 


Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


The  9th  Air  Force  is  like  a  fighter  who 
has  been  winning  every  round  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

Just  how  well  it  is  doing  one-handed 
may  best  be  observed  from  a  plane  over 
the  English  Channel.  From  that  vantage 
point  you  usually  can  see  masses  of  B-26s 
and  A-20s  approaching  or  leaving  the 
enemy  coast  and  you  may  be  able  to  spot 
some  of  the  fires  they  have  started  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

P-47s  leap  and  play  across  the  channel 
like  happy  airborne  porpoises.  P-5  Is  and 
P-38s  scramble  to  and  fro  on  every  sort 
of  mission  from  escort  to  dive  bombing. 


Reconnaissance  planes  leave  vapor  trails 
in  the  sky  as  they  buzz  between  shores. 

Although  its  activity  constantly  is  on 
the  increase,  the  9th  s  losses  are  phe¬ 
nomenally  low.  In  its  first  six  months  of 
operations  from  England,  only  100  of  its 
planes  were  destroyed  in  Europe  or  over 
the  channel. 

So  successful  were  bombers  of  the  9th 
in  their  first  two  months  of  Western 
European  operations,  consisting  mainly  of 
attacks  on  airdromes,  that  they  were  as¬ 
signed  against  what  communiques  called 
"military  objectives’’  and  what  the  press 
guessed  were  rocket  emplacements. 


Three  months  later  the  9th,  with  its 
B-26s  supplemented  by  fighter-bombers  | 
and  A-20s,  directed  its  thunder  against  j 
marshalling  yards  in  Europe.  The  connec-  j 
tion  between  marshalling  yards  and  inva-  ; 
sion  was  obvious  to  all,  including  Generals  ; 
Von  Rundstedt,  Dietmar  and  Rommel,  , 
who  had  thought  to  use  them  in  counter¬ 
invasion  measures. 

By  the  end  of  May,  the  9th  had  bat¬ 
tered  German  aviation,  communications 
and  coastal  installations  to  a  point  where 
it  was  ready  to  use  its  other  hand  and  de-  j 
liver  the  knockout  blow.  It  must  not  be 
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Faced  with  an  enormous  task  in  the  invasion,  the  bombers,  fighters 
and  troop  carriers  of  the  9th  Air  Force  were  ready  for  the  big  test. 


inferred  that  pre-invasion  softening  of  the 
channel  coast  was  solely  an  achievement 
of  the  9th  Air  Force.  Working  closely 
with  the  9th  was  its  teammate — the  RAF 
Second  Tactical  Air  Force.  Together  they 
form  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force. 
The  heavies  of  the  8th  also  helped  pulver¬ 
ize  the  Westwall,  taking  time  off  from 
blasting  targets  deep  in  Europe. 

The  Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force  is 
the  greatest  aerial  team  the  world  has 
known.  The  British  portion  was  to  sup¬ 
port  the  invading  British  ground  troops 
while  the  9th  was  to  provide  cover  for 
U.  S.  ground  forces. 

The  task  assigned  the  9th  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  one.  It  had  to  be  prepared  to  move 
into  Europe  with  the  invaders,  give  them 
air  support  and  defense,  carry  large  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  into  combat  and  build, 
maintain  and  protect  its  own  airfields. 

Such  a  big  job  required  a  vast  organ¬ 
ization.  In  administration  of  the  9th 
Lieut.  Gen.  L.  H.  Brereton,  the  command¬ 
ing  general,  is  assisted  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Ralph  Royce,  deputy  commander.  Head¬ 
ing  the  components  of  the  9th  are  Brig. 
Gen.  Myron  R.  Wood,  Service  Command; 
Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson,  Bomber 
Command;  Brig.  Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada, 
Fighter  Command,  and  Brig.  Gen.  P.  L. 
Williams,  Troop  Carrier  Command. 

Coordination  within  such  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  of  dissimilar  units  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  naval  and  ground  forces  as  well 
as  the  other  air  forces  presented  a  difficult 
problem. 

While  9th  Air  Force  headquarters  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  liaison,  it  is 
assisted  by  a  mobile  advanced  headquar¬ 


ters.  The  latter  unit  was  to  move  with 
the  invasion  troops  and  keep  the  9th' s 
plans  well  meshed  with  those  of  the 
RAF  Second  Tactical  Air  Force  and 
the  8th  Air  Force  in  order  to  provide 
ground  forces  with  the  ultimate  in  aerial 
service. 

One  of  the  9th’s  largest  components  is 
its  Troop  Carrier  Command.  Although  it 
had  not  operated  against  the  enemy  in  the 
ETO  prior  to  the  invasion,  this  biggest 
of  the  Allies’  troop  carrier  organizations 
was  ready  for  the  question.  The  scale  of 
the  TCC’s  training  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  five  weeks  it  carried  over 
3,600,000  pounds  of  freight  in  addition 
to  hundreds  of  special  troops,  all  in  ma¬ 
neuvers  preliminary  to  D-day. 

For  the  invasion  the  9th’s  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand  was  to  be  a  complete  light  air  force 
which  would  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  ground  troops. 

Bombardment  Methods 

Preparing  for  D-day,  the  9th’s  Maraud¬ 
ers  repeatedly  attacked  objectives  which 
from  the  air  appeared  no  larger  than  a 
lieutenant’s  new  moustache.  To  make  the 
job  even  more  difficult,  the  pinpoint  tar¬ 
gets  were  usually  in  the  middle  of  Nazi- 
occupied  French,  Belgian  or  Dutch  towns 
where  inaccuracies  would  result  in  death 
to  hundreds  of  our  friends. 

They  were  the  kind  of  targets  which 
some  experts  said  could  be  hit  only  by  low 
level  bombing.  This  tactic  was  tried  when 
the  Marauders  first  arrived  in  England. 
Ten  went  over  Ijmuiden,  Holland,  at  zero 
altitude  and  all  were  downed  by  the 


P-5  IBs,  a  pair  of  which  are  seen  faking  off  from  a  base  in  England,  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  success  of  the  8th  and  9th  Air  Forces.  Capable  of  exceptional  range,  altitude  and 
speed,  the  easily-maneuvered  Mustang  is  used  for  fighting,  escort,  dive  bombing  and  strafing. 


Nazis.  It  was  admitted  that  some  method 
must  be  devised  for  obtaining  minimum 
altitude  accuracy  from  medium  height. 

The  problem  was  solved  not  by  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  intricate  device  but  by  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  navigation  and  pre¬ 
cision  bombing. 

In  order  to  avoid  heavy  flak  concentra¬ 
tions,  the  B-26s  and  A-20s  snaked  their 
way  across  Europe  at  12,000  feet  or  there¬ 
abouts,  sometimes  making  five  sharp 
changes  of  direction  before  reaching  the 
initial  points.  Turns  had  to  be  made  at 


the  right  places  or  a  formation  would  find 
itself  running  into  flak  instead  of  away 
from  it.  This  situation  required  precise 
navigation  to  several  positions,  a  job  made 
no  easier  by  the  fact  that  often  a  forma¬ 
tion  was  almost  continually  engaged  in 
evasive  action. 

Success  of  the  9th’s  Bomber  Command 
has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
insistence  of  its  commander,  General  An¬ 
derson,  that  air  crews  be  kept  intact.  To 
achieve  this  ideal  of  smoothly  working 
combat  teams,  crewmen  had  to  take  their 
furloughs  or  leaves  simultaneously  and 
squadron  and  group  commanders  had  to 
ground  an  entire  crew  if  one  member  was 
on  the  sick  list. 

Each  crew  assisted  the  scheme  by  correct¬ 
ing  faults  of  individuals  within  its  own 
organization,  thereby  obviating  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  shuffling  of  personnel. 

The  training  program  of  the  9th  was  an 
arduous  one.  Often  men  came  back  from 
missions  over  Holland  or  France,  brushed 
flak  particles  out  of  their  hair  and  took 
off  for  training  flights  to  check  formation 
flying,  navigation  or  gunnery. 

The  standard  operating  procedure  at 
the  B-2 6  bases  called  for  men  to  fly  double 
headers — two  combat  missions  daily,  the 
first  of  which  probably  was  briefed  before 
dawn.  In  the  beginning  all  griped  their 
heads  off.  Later  they  reached  the  point 
where  they  felt  let  down  if  they  didn't  fly 
six  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 


One  of  many  vital  blows  against  the  Nazi  transportation  system  was  struck  April  I  I  when  B-26s 
of  the  9th  Air  Force  attacked  railroad  marshalling  yards  at  Charleroi,  Belgium.  Dense  clouds  of 
smoke  are  seen  rising  from  burning  rolling  stock,  locomotive  roundhouses  and  repair  shops. 


Nazi  communications  were  further  disrupted  when  the  9th's  Marauders  bombed  the  rail  junction 
at  Hasselt,  Belgium.  Destruction  seen  in  track  area  halted  movement  of  military  supplies  on 
Antwerp-Maastrecht-Aachen  line.  One  of  the  bomb  craters  was  150  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide. 


four.  Such  a  schedule  kept  maintenance 
crews  constantly  on  the  go. 

.  Ground  schooling  was  a  required  part 
of  the  strenuous  program.  On  a  non-opera-  j 
tional  day,  all  aircrew  members  were  given 
a  minimum  of  ten  hours  in  classes  and,  , 
regardless  of  the  flight  schedule,  each  air-  ! 
man  put  in  at  least  an  hour  each  week 
on  basic  synthetic  devices  such  as  the 
shadowgraph,  Link  trainer  and  bomb 
teacher.  All  hands  were  checked  on  proce¬ 
dure,  skeet  shooting  and  the  Hunt  trainer. 

The  heavy  work  program,  however,  was  ! 
balanced  by  periodic  opportunities  for 
recreation.  The  9th’s  Bomber  Command 
has  many  officers  who  were  with  General 
Brereton  throughout  the  North  African  j 
campaign  and  they  knew  exactly  how  much 
personnel  could  take. 

Every  combat  crew  received  two  days’ 
free  time  every  two  weeks  and,  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  tour  of  missions,  fortnight 
leaves  and  furloughs  sometimes  were  ! 
granted. 

The  pressure  of  combat  was  relieved 
also  by  non-operational  flying,  an  idea 
borrowed  from  the  12th  Air  Force.  To 
tighten  formations  and  improve  bombing  J 
accuracy,  each  group  at  infrequent  inter-  j 
vals  devoted  a  week  to  practice. 

During  these  non-operational  runs,  the 
group  CO  or  someone  he  selected  rode 
herd  on  the  formation  in  a  control  plane 
that  followed  but  did  not  join  the  others. 
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The  Troop  Carrier  Command  of  the  9th  Air  Force  was 
primed  for  a  real  job  when  Allied  invasion  forces  be¬ 
gan  to  move.  Commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  F.  L.  Williams, 
this  largest  of  the  Allied  troop  carrier  organizations 
was  trained  to  move  personnel  and  equipment  by  trans¬ 
port  and  glider  to  the  battle  areas.  Months  of  train¬ 
ing,  based  on  lessons  learned  in  the  Mediterranean  air¬ 
borne  invasions,  smartened  and  hardened  TCC  personnel 
and  they  were  ready  for  anything.  During  an  intensive 
five-week  training  operation  in  preparation  for  D-day, 
the  command  hauled  more  than  3,600,000  pounds  of 
freight  plus  many  units  of  special  troops.  Drawings  on 
this  page  were  made  by  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore  of 
AIR  FORCE  staff  during  TCC  domestic  maneuvers.  His 


The  control  officer  kept  the  radio  hot 
with  helpful  and  sometimes  unflattering 
comments  on  formation  work.  But  it  all 
was  taken  in  good  spirit  because  everyone 
knew  that  the  control  officer,  whatever 
his  rank,  would  be  in  the  pack  and  prob¬ 
ably  receive  his  share  of  criticism  the 
following  day. 

Non-operational  weeks  were  popular 
with  the  flyers.  Men,  who  for  long  months 
had  made  all  their  take-offs  with  4,000 
pounds  of  high  explosives  in  the  bomb 
bay  and  who  had  forgotten  that  it  was  fun 
to  fly,  keenly  appreciated  the  joys  of  han¬ 
dling  a  light  ship  and  of  being  released 
from  a  tight  time  schedule. 

Mustangs  op  the  9th 

A  potent  factor  in  the  successful  opera¬ 
tions  of  both  the  8th  and  9th  Air  Forces 
has  been  the  P-51B,  which  is  used  for 
bomber  escort  and  for  high  and  low  alti¬ 
tude  fighting,  dive-bombing  and  strafing. 

Deep  in  German  territory  recently  a 
pack  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  best  pilots  man¬ 
aged  to  sneak  into  the  sun  and  gain  a 
position  over  one  of  our  Mustang  forma¬ 


tions.  Flying  at  about  32,000  feet,  the 
Nazis  giggled  through  their  intercoms  as 
they  got  set  for  the  kill. 

But  the  Germans’  dream  of  a  field  day 
was  cut  short  when  the  fabulous  Mus¬ 
tangs  speedily  climbed  5,000  feet,  chased 
the  enemy  planes  all  over  the  sky  and 
destroyed  most  of  them.  The  Hun  might 
have  recovered  more  readily  from  that  set¬ 
back  if  the  same  P-5  IBs  on  their  way 
back  to  England  hadn’t  rubbed  it  in  by 
hitting  the  deck  and  strafing  railroad  roll¬ 
ing  stock. 

In  discussing  his  plane’s  speed,  range 
and  maneuverability,  a  P-51B  pilot  uses 
only  superlatives.  He  will  swear  his  ship 
can  outperform  any  other  fighter  in  the 
world. 

The  AAF  first  used  the  P-51  in  combat 


in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Its  perform¬ 
ance  at  less  than  10,000  feet  was  so  good 
that  technical  experts  decided  to  try  sub¬ 
stituting  a  Rolls  Royce  engine  for  the 
Allison  motor  in  an  effort  to  produce  a 
high  altitude  fighter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1943  the  initial  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  high  altitude  ships  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  England  by  an  AAF  fighter 
group  which  had  been  trained  in  Aira- 
cobras. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  new  Mustangs 
were  sent  into  action  against  the  enemy 
for  the  first  time.  But  advance  notices  of 
the  P-5lB’s  power  must  have  reached  the 
Luftwaffe.  Over  Emden,  six  enemy  fight¬ 
ers,  preparing  to  attack  our  heavies,  turned 
tail  and  fled  when  the  Nazi  pilots  spotted 
the  Mustangs.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Victories  of  the  9th  Air  Force  are  not  always  gained  without  the  loss  of  some  of  its  planes. 
Seconds  before  this  photo  was  made,  the  B-26  in  the  foreground  sustained  a  direct  hit  from  a 
Nazi  flak  battery  and  its  right  engine  was  shot  away.  The  pilot  kept  the  crippled  Marauder  on 
an  even  keel  and  a  steady  course  until  his  crew  and,  finally,  he  bailed  out  safely.  Another  B-26 
is  seen  continuing  toward  its  target,  unscathed  by  the  withering  bursts  of  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire. 


Camouflaged  for  fhe  night  is  this  P-5  I  B,  seen  through  a  tent  opening  at  a  9th  Air  Force  base  in 
England.  Naturally,  an  enemy  pilot  would  rather  destroy  a  Mustang  on  the  ground  than  meet 
one  in  the  air,  for  he  knows  the  odds  are  against  him  when  he  mixes  with  the  speedy  fighter. 


The  first  real  test  of  the  P-51B  came 
January  5,  1944,  when  the  Mustang- 
equipped  group  escorted  bombers  to  Kiel 
and  mixed  with  enemy  fighters  for  almost 
an  hour.  In  destroying  eighteen  Jerries, 
the  American  group  sustained  not  a  single 
loss. 

This  pioneer  Mustang  group  in  Eng¬ 
land  broke  the  American  ETO  record  by 
shooting  down  its  first  100  planes  in  83 
days.  In  its  first  five  months  of  opera¬ 
tions,  it  destroyed  253  enemy  planes  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Its  own  loss 
was  approximately  one-fifth  of  that 
amount. 

Members  of  the  group  modestly  admit 
that  the  secret  of  their  success  is  the 
plane's  magnificent  performance.  Tacti¬ 
cally  they  have  no  secret  weapon  or  trick 
but  in  all  their  operations  they  empha¬ 
size  mutual  support.  Their  creed  is  that 
the  wing  man  stays  on  the  wing,  that  the 
teamwork  of  the  group  is  of  paramount 
importance  and  that  if  one  of  them  is  in 
trouble  another  must  come  to  his  aid. 

The  Mustang  boys  neither  claim  that 
teamwork  is  original  with  them  nor  that 
they  are  responsible  for  any  innovations. 
They  fly  escort  the  same  as  other  fighters 
and  dogfight  about  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  they  would  rather  clobber 
Jerry’s  tail  off  than  attack  headon,  for  the 
P-5lB’s  armament  is  light  compared  with 
that  of  the  P-47  or  P-38. 

As  a  dive  bomber  the  Mustang’s  per¬ 
formance  is  distinctive  but  not  revolution¬ 
ary.  Usually  P-51B  pilots  begin  a  dive  at 
about  12,000  feet  and  keep  as  steep  as 
possible,  70  degrees  being  customary. 
They  release  their  bombs  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  6,000  feet  and  whiz 
from  the  target  area  at  500  or  6 00  miles 
per  hour.  On  dive  bombing  missions  two 
500-pound  bombs  are  usually  carried  in¬ 
stead  of  wing  tanks  but  no  armament  is 
sacrificed.  f 

Naturally,  some  mechanical  difficulties 
presented  themselves  in  the  early  days  of 
P-51B  operations.  Many  of  these  were 
caused,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  tech  orders  on  the  new  model 
and  maintenance  crews  had  to  feel  their 
way  along. 

For  instance,  propeller  seals  leaked. 
After  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  tried,  a  ij 
mechanic  solved  the  problem  by  boiling 
the  seals  in  oil  for  fifteen  minutes.  His 
method  was  SOP  until  new  type  seals 
arrived. 

Gun  stoppages  occurred  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  every  150  rounds  until  a  master 
sergeant  of  the  ETO’s  pioneer  Mustang 
group  invented  a  gadget  that  keeps  am¬ 
munition  feeding  no  matter  what  the 
stress  on  the  chute  may  be. 

There  were  other  troubles  but  most  of 
them  were  ironed  out  in  the  field  and 
the  P-51B  long  has  had  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  except  for  one  feature.  Mustang  Bt 
missions  average  four  and  one-half  hours 
and  the  pilot’s  seat  is  a  wooden  one.  ☆ 
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Leaving  a  target  several  thousand  feet  below  engulfed  in  smoke  and  flames,  a  trim  A-20  of  the  9th 
Air  Force  is  shown  streaking  for  its  home  base  after  a  recent  attack  against  one  of  Hitler's  inva¬ 
sion  defenses  on  the  Continent.  The  versatile  A-20s,  operating  from  England,  form  a  component  of 
V  (  _  '  •'  ,  _ 

the  9th‘s  mobile  bombing  force  which,  in  addition  to  blasting  Nazi  airdromes,  rail  lines,  bridges 
'  .  ;  ..  .  -V  . 

and.  shipping,  is  prepared  to  support  Allied  ground  forces  when  they  invade  the  Continent. 


NAVIGATORS  CAN’T 

DAYBREAM 


The  fob  of  navigation  is 
tough  at  best;  don't  make 
it  more  difficult  with  over- 
confidence  and  laziness. 


The  B-17s  were  about  an  hour  out  of 
Frankfurt.  There  had  been  no  fighter 
opposition.  The  flak  was  light  and  in¬ 
effectual.  Flying  conditions  were  perfect. 
It  was  one  of  those  dream  missions. 

But  not  a  bomb  was  dropped  on  Frank¬ 
furt  that  day. 

Because  of  sloppy  navigation,  the  flight 
didn’t  come  anywhere  near  its  target.  The 
striking  power  of  more  than  100  B-17s 
was  completely  wasted.  Actually,  their 
bombs  finally  were  dropped  on  a  target 
in  France  but  it  was  little  more  than  a 
we-had-to-bomb-something  gesture. 

The  trouble  started  with  the  navigator 
in  the  lead  ship.  He  had  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  flight  plan  instead  of 
watching  his  direction  and  checking  on  it 
regularly.  A  sudden  windshift  had  pushed 
him  95  miles  off  course,  but  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  the  change  in  the  fore¬ 
cast  winds.  When  his  plane  was  forced  to 
turn  back  due  to  engine  failure,  he  was 
unable  to  give  the  deputy  group  navigator 
a  precise  indication  of  the  flight  position. 

But  the  deputy  group  navigator  was 
just  as  bewildered.  He  had  been  playing 
follow  the  leader,  and  when  the  lead  ship 
turned  back,  he  too  was  lost.  He  called 
the  lead  navigator  of  the  following  group 
and  asked  for  the  proper  bearing.  But 
that  navigator  was  just  along  for  the  ride. 
He  had  relied  upon  the  lead  navigator 
and  hadn’t  bothered  to  chart  his  position. 

Almost  unbelievably,  the  same  was  true 
for  every  navigator  in  the  flight.  They  all 
had  depended  upon  their  leader — and 
they  were  lost  too. 

The  mistakes  are  painfully  obvious. 
The  lead  navigator  erred  in  using  only 
one  method  of  navigation.  He  should 
have  kept  a  close  check  on  his  winds  and 
used  every  navigational  aid  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  determine  his  position.  And  the 
other  navigators  should  have  been  plot¬ 
ting  the  course.  The  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  this  mission  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  came  from  overconfidence, 
laziness  and  plain  inefficiency.  The  worst 
part  of  the  failure  was  that  the  navigators 
knew  better. 

Mistakes  are  apt  to  happen  to  the  best 
airmen.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure 


when  you  have  sufficient  ability  and  train¬ 
ing  to  avoid  error  in  the  first  place.  The 
incidents  reported  here — as  told  to  an 
Air  Force  staff  writer — come  straight 
from  the  navigators  who  made  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  admit  that  they  should  never 
have  happened. 

Take  the  case  of  the  navigator  who  was 
leading  a  practice  flight  over  England. 
His  radio  operator  asked  for  a  QDM  and 
got  a  QDR  instead,  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  balloon  barrage.  The  navigator 
simply  failed  to  plot  the  bearing  given 
him.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  realized 
that  he  was  leading  his  flight  over  a 
restricted  area.  His  lapse  resulted  in 
bringing  the  flight  directly  over  the  heart 
of  London  at  1,200  feet  in  perfect  visi¬ 
bility.  As  he  tells  it,  "our  bomb  bay 
doors  were  open,  and  if  one  of  our  prac¬ 
tice  bombs  had  fallen,  we  would  have 
been  blown  right  out  of  the  sky.  I  could 
see  the  AA  batteries  tracking  us  as  we 
came  over.  I  made  a  fast  correction  and 
we  turned  right  over  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the  visibility 
was  good  and  they  recognized  us.  Else  we 
surely  would  have  been  shot  down  for 
being  where  we  shouldn't  have  been.’’ 

All  this  navigator  had  to  do  was  plot 
a  given  course.  He  figured  he  could  fol¬ 
low  his  QDM  right  into  the  field.  A 
simple  error,  but  it  could  have  been  fatal. 

A  situation  where  laxity  in  checking 
signals  did  result  in  a  fatality  took  place 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  A 
Fortress  coming  into  England  from  the 
States  was  supposed  to  pick  up  a  radio 
beam  near  the  coast  and  follow  it  in  to  the 
proper  airfield.  The  navigator  picked  up 
a  station  on  the  correct  frequency  and 
without  bothering  to  identify  the  call 
letters,  he  instructed  the  pilot  to  follow 
its  signal.  They  flew  120  miles  off  course 
to  the  station  sending  the  signal,  but 
there  was  no  airfield  available.  They  had 
to  turn  back  to  the  original  field,  but 
they  were  low  on  gas.  A  crash  landing 
resulted  and  a  crew  member  was  killed. 

The  navigator  had  failed  to  identify 
properly  the  call  letters  he  had  received. 
What’s  more,  he  should  have  had  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  call  letters  of  all 


the  stations  in  the  vicinity.  It  seems  to  be 
the  simple  things  which  cause  most  of  the 
trouble.  Consider  the  case  of  a  lead  navi¬ 
gator  who  just  didn’t  remember  his  in¬ 
structions.  Six  B-24s  set  out  to  attack 
dock  installations  on  the  middle  eastern 
coast  of  China.  The  flight  plan  called  for 
them  to  come  in  south  of  the  target  until 
they  reached  the  coast  line,  make  a  sharp 
turn  and  follow  the  coast  to  the  target. 
The  pilot  of  the  lead  ship  was  told  that 
if  he  found  any  enemy  shipping  which 
would  make  good  targets  of  opportunity, 
he  should  swing  out  to  sea  instead  of 
coming  up  the  coast.  The  flight  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  attack  alternative. 

When  the  flight  hit  the  coast,  the  lead 
plane  continued  out  to  sea  and  the  bom¬ 
bardiers  in  the  following  planes  started 
searching  the  ocean  for  enemy  shipping. 
Then,  without  warning,  the  lead  plane 
turned  back  directly  over  the  dock  area. 
The  bombardiers  w'ere  not  prepared  for 
this  sudden  move  and  they  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  installations  they  were 
supposed  to  hit. 

The  lead  navigator  had  failed  to  correct 
his  deviation  at  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place.  He  instructed  the  pilot  to 
swing  out  over  the  ocean  so  that  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  course. 
He  forgot  that  the  turn  meant  so  much  to 
the  bombardiers.  The  target  was  missed 
completely. 

Every  navigator  knows  that  there  are 
many  safeguards  which  can  be  used  to 
correct  for  compass  deviation.  Yet,  in 
many  instances,  they  expect  the  lead  navi¬ 
gator  to  make  those  corrections,  and  if  he 
is  wrong  the  entire  flight  suffers.  Such 
was  the  situation  when  a  flight  of  B-17s 
took  off  to  bomb  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  The  lead 
navigator  did  not  correct  his  compass 
properly  and  125  planes  overshot  their 
target.  Not  one  navigator  in  the  flight 
used  any  of  the  available  precautions. 

One  of  the  men  explained  what  could 
have  been  done.  "First  of  all,”  he  said, 
"we  should  have  used  our  astro  compass 
and  found  our  true  heading  from  the  sun. 
Or  we  could  have  found  the  compass 
deviation  by  comparing  the  true  course 
actually  established  from  ground  check 
points,  making  allowances  for  wind  drift, 
and  then  using  that  wind  drift  and  com¬ 
paring  the  first  course  with  the  course 
established  by  the  compass  heading.  Ac¬ 
tually,  we  all  depended  too  much  on  our 
magnetic  compasses  without  checking 
them.  All  we  had  to  do  was  swing  our 
compasses  celestially  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  more  frequently.” 

Even  the  most  experienced  men  have 
been  known  to  make  the  same  old  mis¬ 
takes.  Consider  this  story  from  an  ex¬ 
tremely  red-faced  navigator.  "I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  checking  out  two  navigators 
in  England,”  he  reported.  "We  were  fly¬ 
ing  low,  circling  airfields,  but  I  didn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  where  we  were  going. 
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Suddenly  it  got  dark — it  does  that  in 
England — and  my  pupils  informed  me 
that  they  did  not  know  where  they  were. 
The  pilot  asked  me  how  to  get  home  and 
I  didn’t  know  because  I  had  not  been 
watching.  There  were  no  lights,  no  land¬ 
marks,  and  we  were  lost  right  over  our 
own  territory  on  a  flight  in  which  I  was 
supposed  to  be  checking  on  proper  navi¬ 
gation.  The  pilot  brought  us  in  on  a  VHF 
bearing — but  it  could  have  been  serious.” 

There  is  nothing  anybody  can  do  for 
you  if  you  make  mistakes  like  that.  As 
one  instructor  put  it,  "We  can  give  them 
a  handkerchief  and  tell  them  to  blow 
their  nose,  but  we  can’t  do  it  for  them.” 

Then  there  was  the  navigator  in  a  B-24 
on  a  trip  from  Hawaii  to  Christmas 
Island.  It  was  a  daylight  flight  with  no 
moon.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
navigator  could  use  only  sun  lines  to  de¬ 
termine  his  location.  This  navigator  took 
his  last  sun  line  approximately  a  hundred 
miles  out  of  the  island  and  gave  his  pilot 
a  140-degree  bearing  with  instructions  to 
fly  for  forty  minutes  on  that  bearing. 
Then  he  told  him  to  turn  in  on  the  sun 
line  and  he  indicated  the  maximum  time 
of  arrival. 

The  pilot  had  his  radio  compass  on  and 
realized  that  he  was  going  away  from  the 
island  rather  than  toward  it.  He  reversed 
direction  and  split  the  airfield  in  two. 
Mistake:  the  navigator  had  not  allowed  a 
sufficient  margin  of  error  in  plotting  his 
landfall.  He  allowed  only  a  sixty-mile 
error  whereas  it  should  have  been  at  least 
a  hundred.  The  plane  was  coming  in  to 
the  right  of  the  island,  and  the  navigator 
called  for  a  turn  to  the  right — away  from 
the  base.  He  also  made  a  second  mistake. 


He  did  not  use  all  the  facilities  available 
to  him.  If  his  radio  had  been  on,  the 
mistake  never  would  have  been  made.  It 
is  the  navigator’s  job  to  make  the  radio 
check — not  the  pilot’s.  He  figured  he  was 
a  hot  navigator  and  he  failed  to  make  use 
of  all  the  navigational  methods  available. 
He  could  have  used  radio  beams,  sun 
lines,  radio  fixes,  checked  his  forecast 
winds  and  read  drift.  But  he  didn’t.  And 
if  the  pilot  hadn’t  been  on  the  ball,  the 
crewmen  would  have  practiced  their  ditch¬ 
ing  procedure  for  keeps. 

This  business  of  being  a  hot  navigator 
keeps  popping  up.  A  B-24  hit  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea  on  its  way  back  from 
bombing  Wewak.  The  navigator  thought 
he  was  to  the  left  of  Port  Moresby  when 
actually  he  was  to  the  right.  In  that  area, 
there  are  few  landmarks  and  you  have  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  coast  line.  The 
navigator  studied  the  coast  and  instructed 
the  pilot  to  turn  to  the  right.  The  pilot 
flew  in  the  direction  indicated  until  the 
ship  got  low  on  gas.  Then  he  got  a  DF 
bearing  and  discovered  that  he  was  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  He  reversed  his 
course  and  made  home  on  two  engines. 

The  navigator  thought  he  knew  where 
he  was  going  but  he  did  not  want  to 
admit  that  he  might  be  wrong.  He  was 
afraid  to  use  his  radio  because  the  pilot 
might  have  thought  that  he  was  lost  and 
that  would  reflect  on  his  ability.  He 
didn’t  want  to  appear  to  be  lost  in  broad 
daylight — so  he  took  a  chance.  The  radio 
is  there  for  you  to  use.  No  pilot  will  think 
less  of  your  ability  if  you  use  every  navi¬ 
gational  means  at  your  command. 

Some  navigators  seem  to  work  under 


the  assumption  that  flight  plans,  like  pie 
crusts,  are  made  to  be  broken.  A  flight 
plan  is  selected  with  scientific  accuracy, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
enemy  fighter  fields,  flak  belts  and  radio 
detection  stations.  Yet  some  navigators 
want  to  win  the  war  their  way  and  they 
make  up  their  own  course  in  preference 
to  the  one  they  are  instructed  to  follow. 
A  gunner  from  the  Mediterranean  theatre 
tells  this  story: 

"We  were  returning  from  a  flight  to 
Innsbruck,  Austria,  and  the  navigator 
brought  us  back  over  the  Adriatic  coast. 
Our  flight  plan  called  for  us  to  fly  down 
the  middle  of  the  Adriatic  but  this  navi¬ 
gator  had  his  own  ideas.  Maybe  he 
wanted  to  test  out  the  enemy’s  flak  in¬ 
stallations  for  he  brought  us  right  over 
the  heaviest  flak  belt  I  ever  saw.  Over 
Yugoslavia  we  ran  into  a  lot  of  fighters 
who  probably  never  would  have  found  us 
if  we  had  stuck  to  our  course.” 

The  point  here  is  that  this  is  not  an 
unusual  case.  There  was  the  navigator  in 
Italy  who  brought  his  flight  over  Leghorn 
for  no  apparent  reason.  He  wasn’t  lost, 
he  was  just  stubborn.  Leghorn  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  great  many  flak  batteries,  and 
two  ships  were  shot  down.  It  never 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  stuck  to 
his  flight  plan  which  recognized  this 
enemy  stronghold  and  by-passed  it. 

A  navigator’s  job  is  tough  enough 
without  making  it  more  difficult.  Any 
man  can  err- — the  trick  is  to  be  aware  of 
what  might  happen  and  take  the  proper 
precautions.  That’s  the  opinion  of  the 
men  who  made  the  errors  and  are  willing 
to  talk  about  them.  You  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  second  error. 


Far  to  the  right  of  his  base,  the  navigator  gave  instructions  for  a 
turn  to  the  right.  He  failed  to  allow  a  sufficient  margin  of  error. 


Given  a  choice  of  two  flight  plans,  the  lead  navigator  didn't  follow 
either  one.  He  confused  the  entire  formation  and  missed  the  target. 
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PITCHING  STRIKES  AT 


LEGHORN.  Six  ships,  390  freight  cars,  extensive 

harbor  installations  were  smashed  in  fh  is  attack.  Bombed 
effectively  in  the  photo  below  are:  (A)  coaling  basin,  , 
(B)  terminal  yard,  (C)  oil  storage,  (D)  barge  basin, 
(E)  harbor  warehouses,  (F)  grain  elevator  and  (G) 
additional  warehouses.  First  bombed  by  B-24s  last 
summer,  Leghorn  harbor  has  been  struck  repeatedly. 
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German  supply  trains  which  normally  run  over  northern  rail  routes  into 
Rome  have  been  bottled  up  by  MAAF  bombers  since  March  24.  The  bombers 
have  strangled  rail  communications  so  effectively  in  northern  Italy  that  the 
Germans  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  round-about  shipping  routes. 

But  as  the  Nazi  has  turned  to  the  sea  so  has  the  MAAF,  and  Allied  bombs 
are  now  ripping  into  German-held  Italian  harbors,  smashing  dock  installa¬ 
tions  and  adjacent  rail  yards.  Coastal  bombers  based  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
have  halted  enemy  shipping  by  daylight  down  the  northwest  coast  of  Italy, 
which  means  that  the  Germans  are  now  forced  to  do  most  of  their  shipping 
at  night.  From  both  sides  of  the  Italian  mainland,  the  Nazis  have  been 
sneaking  supplies  along  the  coast  and  shuttling  them  into  their  harbors 
before  dawn.  Nevertheless,  MAAF  bombers  are  making  it  tough  for  Ger¬ 
man  boats,  even  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  land  vitally  needed  cargoes,  it 


MARSEILLE  is  the  Nazi's  most  important  supply  outlet 
from  southern  France.  This  photo  affords  an  excellent  view  of 
the  harbor  and  submarine  pens  under  attack  by  B-I7s. 


SAN  STEFANO.  B-i  7s  did  a  good  job  on  the  harbor 
area  in  this  attack.  Photo  interpreters  estimated  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  eighty  ships  in  the  harbor  were  destroyed. 
A  rail  tunnel,  feeding  into  the  Rome-Leghorn  line,  was  blocked. 


ENEMY  HARBORS  IN  ITALY 
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PIOMBINO.  Marauders  are  busy  dropping  1,000-pounders  on  the 
coastal  railroad  lines,  marshalling  yards,  steel  mills  and  harbor  facilities. 


PORTO  ERCOLE.  On  March  20,  B-26s  came  in  low  over  the  harbor, 
pasted  dock  facilities,  starting  fires.  Note  "F"  type  landing  craft  at  jetty. 


Adriatic.  Flying  Fortresses  are  shown  pummeling  the  harbor  and  its 
facilities  which  include  oil  refinery,  torpedo  factory  and  rail  lines. 


RIMINI.  Adjacent  to  the  harbor  is  a  large  rail  yard  on  which  the 
Nazis  depend  for  moving  supplies  to  front  lines.  In  a  twin  attack 
both  harbor  and  rail  yard  were  bombed  by  MAAF  Liberators. 


CIVITAVECCHIA.  Barely  visible  against  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
B-25s  wheel  away  from  Civitavecchia  after  bombing  the  harbor. 
Bomb  hits  started  fires  along  the  entire  length  of  the  mole. 


PITCHING  STRIKES  AT 
ENEMY  HARBORS  IN  ITALY 


German  supply  trains  which  normally  run  over  northern  rail  routes  into 
Rome  have  been  bottled  up  by  MAAF  bombers  since  March  24.  The  bombers 
have  strangled  rail  communications  so  effectively  in  northern  Italy  that  the 
Germans  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  round-about  shipping  routes. 

But  as  the  Nazi  has  turned  to  the  sea  so  has  the  MAAF,  and  Allied  bombs 
are  now  ripping  into  German-held  Italian  harbors,  smashing  dock  installa¬ 
tions  and  adjacent  rail  yards.  Coastal  bombers  based  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
have  halted  enemy  shipping  by  daylight  down  the  northwest  coast  of  Italy, 
which  means  that  the  Germans  are  now  forced  to  do  most  of  their  shipping 
at  night.  From  both  sides  of  the  Italian  mainland,  the  Nazis  have  been 
sneaking  supplies  along  the  coast  and  shuttling  them  into  their  harbors 
before  dawn.  Nevertheless,  MAAF  bombers  are  making  it  tough  for  Ger¬ 
man  boats,  even  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  land  vitally  needed  cargoes,  ft 


Routes  taken  by  Nazi 
supply  ships  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  white  lines. 


Florence 


Piombino 


irto  San  Stefano 
“llfta  Ercole 


Civitavecchia 

N  •  Rome 


LEGHORN. 


cars,  extensive 
harbor  installations  were  smashed  in  this  attack.  Bombed 
effectively  in  the  photo  below  are:  (A)  coaling  basin, 
(B)  terminal  yard,  (C)  oil  storage,  (D)  barge  basin, 
(E)  harbor  warehouses,  (F)  grain  elevator  and  (G) 
additional  warehouses.  First  bombed  by  B-24s  last 
summer,  Leghorn  harbor  has  been  struck  repeatedly. 


MARSEILLE 


is  the  Nazi's  most  important  supply  outlet 
from  southern  France.  This  photo  affords  an  excellent  view  of 
the  harbor  and  submarine  pens  under  attack  by  B-I7s. 

SAN  STEFANO.  B-I7s  did  a  good  job  on  the  harbor 
area  in  this  attack.  Photo  interpreters  estimated  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  eighty  ships  in  the  harbor  were  destroyed. 
A  rail  tunnel,  feeding  into  the  Rome-Leghorn  line,  was  blocked. 


piombino. 


Marauders  are  busy  dropping  1,000-pounders  on  the 
coastal  railroad  lines,  marshalling  yards,  steel  mills  and  harbor  facilities. 

PORTO  ERCOLE.  On  March  20,  B-26s  came  in  low  over  the  harbor, 
pasted  dock  facilities,  starting  fires.  Note  "F"  type  landing  craft  at  jetty. 


FIUME  is  a  key  port  from  which  supplies  are  fed  across  the 
Adriatic.  Flying  Fortresses  are  shown  pummeling  the  harbor  and  its 
facilities  which  include  oil  refinery,  torpedo  factory  and  rail  lines. 


RIMINI.  Adjacent  to  the  harbor  is  a  large  rail  yard  on  which  the 
Nazis  depend  for  moving  supplies  to  front  lines.  In  a  twin  attack 
both  harbor  and  rail  yard  were  bombed  by  MAAF  Liberators. 


CIVITAVECCHIA.  Barely  visible  against  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
B-25s  wheel  away  from  Civitavecchia  after  bombing  the  harbor. 
Bomb  hits  started  fires  along  the  entire  length  of  the  mole. 
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Ever  since  the  Army  Air  Forces  began 
its  tremendous  wartime  growth  there 
has  been  need  for  a  single  book  to  tie 
together,  as  a  source  of  reference,  the 
many  components  of  the  global  network 
we  call  the  AAF. 

Such  a  book,  of  necessity,  would  have 
to  be  authoritative.  It  would  have  to  be 
comprehensive  without  burdening  itself 
with  excessive  detail.  It  would  have  to 
be  well-balanced  and  readable.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  it  should  have  a  freshness  to  its 
presentation. 

Its  basic  objectives  could  be  explained 
as  follows:  (1)  to  provide  a  concentrated, 
handy  source  book  for  quick  reference; 
(2)  to  afford  each  member  of  the  AAF 
a  clear  insight  into  the  importance  of  his 
own  job  and  how  it  fits  into  the  entire 
pattern  of  our  operations;  (3)  to  supply 
a  concise  medium  for  orientation  and 
training  purposes;  (4)  to  lend  historical 
perspective  to  current  operations. 

There  was  ample  reason  why  such  a 
book  should  be  designed  for  those  out  of 
uniform,  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  why  it  should  be  written  not  only 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  AAF  but 
also  for  their  relatives  and  friends  and 
for  the  many  civilians  whose  work  is  di- 


THE  OFFICIAL  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


rectly  allied  with  the  AAF.  General 
Arnold  has  explained:  "Fundamentally, 
the  AAF  is  a  people’s  air  force,  and  its 
bombs  dropping  on  the  enemy  represent 
the  work  of  millions  of  Americans  in  and 
out  of  uniform.” 

Thus,  there  was  added  another  require¬ 
ment — the  book  would  have  to  be  popu¬ 
larly  styled  for  general  readership,  would 
have  to  explain  in  basic  terms  the  whole 
giant  AAF  pattern  of  men  and  planes, 
supply  lines  and  airbases,  tactics  and  tech¬ 
niques.  To  this  was  added  a  final  require¬ 
ment — that  the  book  have  as  widespread 
distribution  as  possible. 

The  result  is  The  Official  Guide  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  Official  Guide  will 
be  available  in  late  June  to  both  service 
personnel  and  the  public.  It  appears  in 
two  editions,  one  a  pocket-sized  25-cent 
edition,  the  other  a  deluxe,  cloth-bound 
volume  at  $2.50.  The  content  of  both  is 
identical.  All  royalties  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  the  two  editions  will  go  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Aid  Society,  which  holds 
the  copyright.  The  pocket  edition  was 
published  by  special  arrangement  with 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  the  cloth-bound  edi¬ 
tion  by  special  arrangement  with  Simon 
and  Schuster.  The  Official  Guide  will  be 
available  at  Post  Exchanges,  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  overseas,  and  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  that  books  and  magazines 
are  sold. 

In  both  editions,  the  Guide  contains 
388  pages,  including  four  pages  of  full 
color,  and  64  pages  of  rotogravure  pic¬ 


tures  selected  from  more  than  5,000  offi¬ 
cial  photographs.  The  text  is  illustrated 
with  more  than  175  charts,  diagrams  and 
maps  prepared  especially  for  the  Guide. 
AAF  officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilians 
collaborated  in  the  researching,  writing, 
illustrating  and  designing  of  the  book. 

General  Arnold  states  in  his  foreword 
to  the  volume:  "This  book  is  a  useful, 
accurate  guide  to  our  operations,  and 
should  be  of  wide  personal  interest  to 
those  who  know  the  AAF  through  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  in  the  service.  It  will  be 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  hope  to 
become  directly  associated  with  us.  To 
officers,  men  and  women  of  the  AAF  it 
should  serve  as  a  helpful  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.” 

The  Guide  takes  up,  in  sequence,  the 
AAF  in  its  many  aspects  —  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  war,  the  air  war  plan,  organiza¬ 
tion,  personnel,  training,  equipment,  sup¬ 
ply  and  maintenance,  airbases,  combat 
tactics  and  techniques,  combat  operations, 
the  records  of  the  combat  air  forces,  unit 
citations,  individual  achievements.  It  in¬ 
cludes  what  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
chronological  report  ever  published  on 
U.  S.  military  aviation,  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  early  months  of  1944.  Its 
coverage  regarding  AAF  planes  includes 
the  B-29,  P-61  and  identification  of  the 
56  instruments  on  the  panel  of  a  heavy 
bomber.  The  extent  of  the  information 
presented  in  this  book  is  indicated  by  the 
size  of  the  index  which  contains  approxi- 


RUNWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAINAGE 


(A)  PAVEMENT  COMPOSED  OF  SUR”“  H 
(D  SHOULDER:  COMPACTED  SELECT  MATERIAL 
(C)  STABILIZED  SUBGRADE  IN  9"  COURSES 
(jj)  FOUNDATION  OF  NATURAL  SOIL,  GRADED  &  COMPACTED 
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mately  10,000  references.  Chapter  head¬ 
ings  in  the  Official  Guide,  with  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  information  contained  in 
each  chapter,  are  as  follows: 

On  Target:  An  Introduction  to  the  AAF 

The  challenge  with  which  the  AAF 
was  confronted  on  December  7,  1941; 
the  resources  we  had  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge;  our  plan  for  air  war;  the  building 
of  the  AAF ;  the  AAF  in  action  today. 

What  We  Are 

Brief  outline  of  the  AAF  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps 
in  1907 ;  the  membership  and  functions  of 
the  air  staff,  the  commands,  continental 
air  forces  and  other  AAF  agencies;  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  air  force,  starting  with 
aircrew,  group,  wing  and  division ;  how 
squadron,  group,  wing  and  division ;  how 
an  air  force  is  organized  for  combat;  the 
duties  of  commanding  and  staff  officers; 
the  inspection  system  —  administrative, 
technical  and  tactical;  the  place  of  the 
AAF  in  the  total  war  plans  of  the  Army; 
teamwork  and  combined  operations. 

Who  We  Are 

Personnel  expansion ;  how  personnel 
are  procured,  replaced  and  rotated ;  the 
Aviation  Cadet  Recruitment  Program — 
physical  and  educational  requirements 
and  recommended  courses  of  study  for 
those  who  want  to  enter;  a  breakdown  of 
military  specialties,  giving  duties  of  each 
specialty  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men;  aeronautical  ratings  and  requisites 
for  obtaining  them;  aircrew  wings  and 
who  may  wear  them ;  pay  and  insignia  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men;  dependency  al¬ 
lowances;  duties  of  chaplains,  special  ser¬ 
vice  and  personal  affairs  officers;  how  per¬ 
sonnel  are  brought  back  from  overseas 
and  redistributed;  the  AAF  hospital  pro¬ 
gram;  recruitment,  training  and  duties  of 
Air  Wacs,  nurses  and  Wasps;  the  part 
played  by  civilians  in  the  AAF;  volunteer 
organizations  —  Ground  Observer  Corps, 
Aircraft  Warning  Corps,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  AAF  Women,  Army  Air 
Forces  Aid  Society. 

How  We  Train 

The  growth  of  the  training  program; 
courses  taught  to  pilots,  bombardiers, 
navigators,  glider  pilots,  radar  observers, 
aerial  gunners  and  non-flying  AAF 
specialists,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men; 
the  welding  of  individual  trainees  into 


The  illustrations  on  these  pages  are  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  drawings  found 
in  the  text  of  the  Official  Guide.  In 
additi  on,  the  Guide  contains  three  roto¬ 
gravure  sections,  with  64  pages  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  AAF  leaders,  men,  airplanes 
and  combat  operations. 


EXPLOSIVE  TRAIN  OF  GENERAL  PURPOSE  (DEMOLITION)  BOMBS 

|N  GENERAL,  THE  EXPLOSIVES  IN  THE  SYSTEM  ARE  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  SENSITIVITY,  FROM  A 
SMALL  QUANTITY  OF  A  SENSITIVE  EXPLOSIVE  TO  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  LESS  SENSITIVE  EXPLOSIVE 


PRIMER 
DETONATOR  - 


.PRIMER- PRIMER  MIXTURE 
initiating  flash 

DELAY-COMPRESSED  BLACK  POWDER 
usually  1/10  second 

DETONATOR -MERCURY  FULMINATE 
first  high  order  detonation 

BOOSTER -TETRYL 

builds  up  detonation  to  higher  order 

BURSTING  CHARGE 
complete  detonation 
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crews  and  units — fighter,  bombardment, 
reconnaissance,  troop  carrier,  air  trans¬ 
port  and  service;  the  preparation  of  units 
and  crews  for  combat;  the  final  polishing 
given  to  personnel  in  overseas  theatres; 
courses  taught  at  the  AAF  Tactical 
Center;  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine; 
the  School  of  Air  Evacuation;  courses  for 
staff  officers;  training  air  and  sea  crews 
for  emergency  rescue  work;  hospital 
courses  taken  by  sick  and  wounded ;  the 
training  of  instructors;  students  from 
foreign  nations  training  in  the  U.  S. ; 
types  and  uses  of  training  aids;  the 
AAF’s  part  in  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet  pro¬ 
grams;  how  training  accidents  are  kept  at 
a  minimum. 

What  We  Fight  With 

The  production  and  procurement  of 
planes;  the  meaning  of  aircraft  designa¬ 
tions  such  as  A,  B,  P,  C,  X,  Y,  Z,  etc.; 
a  comprehensive  table  of  aircraft  in  use 
by  the  AAF,  giving  manufacturer,  desig¬ 
nation  and  name  of  each ;  prices  of  AAF 
planes;  a  chart  of  performance  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  thirty  AAF  aircraft,  giving 
engine  type,  dimensions,  speed,  weight 
and  operational  ceiling;  how  planes  are 
tailored  for  combat;  helicopters  and 
gliders;  airframes,  airfoils,  cabins,  flaps, 
landing  gear,  tires,  engines,  propellers; 
jet  propulsion;  how  the  supercharger 
works;  aviation  fuels  and  fuel  tank  con¬ 
struction  ;  electrical  and  hydraulic  systems ; 
types  and  operation  of  fixed  and  flexible 
guns;  turrets;  aerial  cannon;  ammunition 
for  cannon  and  machine  guns;  types,  sizes 
and  purposes  of  bombs;  bomb  racks  and 
release  mechanisms;  how  flight  and  navi¬ 
gation  instruments  are  used;  the  auto¬ 
matic  pilot;  how  we  employ  electronics; 
types  and  construction  of  parachutes  for 
personnel  and  supply;  oxygen  equipment 
for  high  altitude  operation;  aerial  pho¬ 
tography  equipment;  Wright  Field,  where 
new  equipment  is  developed  for  combat; 
Eglin  Field,  where  the  equipment  is 
proved  under  combat  conditions. 

How  We  Keep  ’Em  Flying 

The  units  responsible  for  supply,  trans¬ 
port  and  maintenance;  the  four  types  of 
supply — planes,  aircraft  parts,  consum¬ 
able  aircraft  supplies  (gas,  bombs,  ammu¬ 
nition),  material  procured  by  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Forces  for  everyday  needs  (food, 
clothing,  building  material)  ;  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  overseas  air  depot  system; 
transportation  of  supplies  by  ship;  the 
value  of  air  transportation;  the  problems 
involved  in  moving  an  AAF  unit;  pro¬ 
cedure  for  overseas  movement;  trans¬ 
portation  within  the  theatre  of  operation ; 
the  amount  of  transport  needed  to  keep 
a  combat  unit  in  operation;  ferrying  air¬ 
craft;  functions  and  routes  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command;  operations  of  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command;  problems  of 
aircraft  maintenance;  the  four  echelons 


of  maintenance;  preventive  inspection; 
standardization  of  maintenance  proce¬ 
dures;  reclaroation  and  salvage. 

What  We  Fight  From 

The  importance  of  airbases;  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  offensive  base  —  runways, 
aprons,  hardstands,  revetments;  storage, 
maintenance  and  control  facilities;  active 
defensive  measures  (fighter  planes,  aircraft 
warning  systems,  antiaircraft,  etc.)  and 
passive  defenses  (camouflage,  dispersal, 
shelters,  barrage  balloons,  dtc.)  ;  defini¬ 
tions  of  types  of  installations — landing 
strip,  airbase,  satellite  field,  subbase,  air¬ 
base  area,  AAF  airways  station;  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  airbase  system  from  69  to 
1,400  bases;  the  battle  for  forward  bases, 
illustrated  by  the  Solomons-New  Guinea 
campaign;  how  a  site  is  chosen  and  a 
new  airbase  is  built;  the  specifications  for 
bomber  bases;  landing  mats;  camouflag¬ 
ing  a  base;  facts  and  figures  about  AAF 
bases  in  all  theatres ;  organization,  func¬ 
tion,  methods  and  achievements  of  the 
Aviation  Engineers;  a  day  at  a  typical 
combat  base  in  Britain. 

Our  Battlefield 

The  natural  hazards  of  the  air — wind,’ 
fog,  rain,  snow,  turbulence,  cold,  clouds; 
warnings  and  navigational  aids  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Army  Airways  Communi¬ 
cations  System ;  mission  and  operation  of 
the  Weather  Service;  what  hoppens  to 
the  human  body  in  flight — anoxia,  aero¬ 
embolism,  freezing,  defective  vision,  ex¬ 
cess  intestinal  gas,  flying  fatigue;  avia¬ 
tion  medicine  in  the  AAF  and  how  it 
overcomes  the  physiological  dangers  of 
flight;  methods  of  bailing  out;  procedures 
for  ditching;  emergency  ditching  equip¬ 
ment;  how  crews  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  survive  after  forced  landings  in  desert, 
jungle  or  tropics. 

Our  Air  Forces  in  Action 

The  difference  between  strategic  and 
tactical  operations  and  the  employment  of 
each;  classification  of  bombers;  bombing 
altitudes ;  what  determines  the  size  of  a 
bombing  force;  bombing  formations  and 
their  components;  how  the  bombsight 
operates;  area,  low  level  and  overcast 
bombing;  how  bombers  defend  them¬ 
selves;  uses  of  medium,  light  and  fighter 
bombers;  fighter  tactics  and  formations; 
how  fighters  engage  the  enemy;  methods 
of  fighter  escort;  fighter  sweeps  and  in¬ 
truder  raids;  ground  control  of  fighters; 
radar  detection  of  approaching  aircraft; 
interception  of  attacking  enemy  planes; 
the  employment  of  airborne  troops;  mis¬ 
sion  and  operation  of  reconnaissance 
aviation;  navigating  by  pilotage,  dead 
reckoning,  celestial  fixes  and  radio  aids; 
briefing  and  interrogating  aircrews;  photo 
interpretation ;  interphone,  plane-to-plane 
and  air-ground  communications;  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  aerial  gunnery;  the  combat  air 
forces— summaries  of  the  war  records  of 


the  eleven  overseas  air  forces  and  the 
Antilles  Air  Command  and  Antisubma¬ 
rine  Command,  including  the  number  of 
sorties  flown,  tons  of  bombs  dropped, 
enemy  planes  destroyed  and  AAF  planes 
lost. 

Our  Leaders 

Pictures  and  brief  biographies  of  some 
AAF  personalities  holding  key  assign¬ 
ments. 

Awards  and  Insignia 

Qualifications  for  Medal  of  Honor, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Silver  Star, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Soldiers 
Medal,  Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  Bronze 
Star,  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion 
of  Merit,  American  Defense  Medal,  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  theatre  campaign  medals; 
origins  and  descriptions  of  AAF  squad¬ 
ron  insignia. 

Battle  Honors 

Achievements  of  the  following  cited 
AAF  units:  5th  Interceptor  Command, 
19th  Bombardment  Group,  17th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  7th  Bombardment  Group,  49th 
Fighter  Group,  435th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  11th  Bombardment  Group 
(Heavy),  374th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
44th,  93rd,  98th,  376th  and  389th  Bom¬ 
bardment  Groups  (Heavy),  480th  Anti¬ 
submarine  Group,  and  the  India-China 
Wing  of  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

Medal  of  Honor 

Stories  of  the  exploits  which  won  the 
nation’s  highest  award  for  seventeen  AAF 
officers  and  men. 


War  Calendar 


Two  hundred  and  nineteen  significant 
dates  and  events  in  the  AAF’s  war  record 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 


Historical  Highlights 

A  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
AAF  from  its  inception  as  a  part  of  the 
Signal  Corps  in  1907  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  world’s  mightiest  air  force;  a 
chronology  of  United  States  military  avi¬ 
ation  from  the  Civil  War  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  containing  more  than  375  separate 
entries. 


Appendix 

A  bibliography  of  nearly  200  books 
and  magazines  about  the  AAF,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  aviation,  lives  of  flying  personali¬ 
ties,  theory  of  air  war,  military  airplanes, 
air  narratives  of  World  War  II,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  flight,  pilot  training,  technical 
handbooks,  mechanics  and  engines,  model 
airplanes  and  all  other  aspects  of  avia¬ 
tion;  short  glossaries  of  common  air 
force  abbreviations  and  vernacular. 
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One  thousand  eight  hundred  entries 
and  almost  10,000  references. 
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“/^OELUM  AD  PROELIUM  ElIGE." 

V_>  Under  this  banner,  literally  translated 
"Choose  the  Weather  for  Action,’’  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Weather  Service  is  operating  on  the  far-flung 
battle  lines  of  the  world.  Weather  has  always  been 
a  factor  in  military  operations,  but  never  before  has 
the  science  of  weather  been  as  important  as  in  World 
War  II. 

Weather  is  a  primary  factor  in  determining  the 
battleground  of  air  warfare.  It,  too,  is  a  weapon 
which  must  be  weighed  along  with  men  and  planes, 
ships  and  tanks,  guns  and  supplies.  To  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  trained  in 
order  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  our  Army  may 
have  the  best  possible  weather  information. 

From  Alaska  to  Australia,  from  Greenland  to 
Guadalcanal,  the  weather  service  is  in  the  front  line. 
The  first  world-wide  weather  service  in  history,  it  was 
born  of  military  necessity.  Its  reporting  and  forecast¬ 
ing  stations  are  strung  from  the  frozen  wastes  of  the 
north  to  the  jungles  of  the  south  Pacific.  Today  they 
are  a  military  necessity;  tomorrow  these  outposts  will 
be  landmarks  in  the  air  travel  anticipated  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

Weather  information  is  of  value  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  age.  At  all  events  it  must  be  up  to  the  minute.  It 
is  of  greatest  value  to  our  flyers  when  it  is  fresh  off 
the  ticker  or  radio  receiver,  less  valuable  the  older  it 
gets. 

Weather,  therefore,  must  always  be  in  the  front 
line,  be  it  in  North  Africa  or  Italy,  the  CBI  theatre, 
the  South  Pacific  or  continental  Europe,  wherever  our 
forces  fight  or  are  poised  for  fight.  Weather  men  set 
up  their  stations  alongside  advance  air  strips,  whether 
captured  or  constructed;  they  are  with  the  first  wave 
that  storms  ashore. 

Front  line  action  means  casualties  and  the  weather 
service  has  had  its  share. 

The  men  of  this  service  have  never  forgotten  the 
fifteen  weather  men  who  made  the  last  ditch  stand  on 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  They  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  region  will  again  be  active  and  will  send 
an  advance  detachment  to  open  a  weather  station  atop 
the  Emperor’s  palace  in  Tokyo. 

On  succeeding  pages,  Air  Force  presents  the 
story  of  the  AAF  Weather  Service  to  afford  personnel 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  this  service  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  both  air  and  ground  operations. 
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A  BLINDLY  zealous  reporter  stormed 
Supreme  Headquarters  in  London, 
cornered  a  Major  General  and  pleaded, 
"Sir,  just  give  me  a  hint.  When  is  the 
invasion  going  to  start?” 

"Well,”  said  the  General,  "Someday  a 
weather  corporal  out  in  the  woods  will 
stick  a  wet  finger  into  the  wind,  think 
a  minute  and  then  tap  on  his  teletype, 
'Eisenhower,  you  may  proceed.’  Why  don’t 
you  find  the  corporal  and  ask  him?” 

Not  only  will  D-day  and  H-hour  be  set 
by  meteorological  experts,  but  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  aerial,  amphibious  and  airborne 
operations  which  logically  follow  will  not 
take  place  until  Supreme  Headquarters 
consults  the  staff  weather  officer. 

Responsible  for  observing  and  forecast¬ 
ing  weather  for  the  9th  Air  Force,  which 
will  provide  tactical  support  to  our  invad¬ 
ing  troops,  is  a  very  special  weather  squad¬ 
ron.  This  fog-conscious  organization  will 
also  do  the  forecasting  for  our  Ground 
Forces  as  soon  as  they  land  in  Europe. 

To  do  their  job  our  weather  units  must 
be  very  mobile.  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  this  regard  is  the  K-53 
Mobile  Meteorological  Station  which  is  a 
van  mounted  on  a  two-and-a-half  ton,  six- 
by-six  truck.  In  it  are  crammed  gadgets 
for  making  hydrogen  and  sending  up  bal¬ 
loons,  drafting  tables,  teletype  machines, 
barometers,  blue  pencils,  red  pencils  and 
even  green  pencils.  When  open  for  busi¬ 


ness,  the  whole  establishment  is  topped 
by  an  old-fashioned  weather  vane  not  un¬ 
like  the  one  on  your  grandfather’s  silo. 

The  K-53  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of 
thought  and  experience  gathered  by  the 
weather  boys  who  helped  chase  Rommel 
across  Africa.  They  have  it  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theatre  now  and  swear  by  it— as 
do  the  men  in  the  U.K.  who  expect  to 
ride  it  to  a  lot  of  interesting  places. 

With  every  K-53  will  be  a  communica¬ 
tions  truck  carrying 
two  standard  radio 
receivers  and  trans¬ 
mitters,  plus  an  elec¬ 
tric  generator  to  run 
them.  These  two 
large  trucks  plus  two 
personnel  carriers 
and  a  jeep  will  take 
care  of  a  detachment 
of  about  24  men  of 
whom  half  will  be 
"Met”  personnel  and 
half  from  a  certain 
mobile  communica¬ 
tions  squadron  which 
was  activated,  staged 
and  shipped  along 
with  the  9th  Air 
Force’s  weather 
squadron.  The  two 
function  in  closest 
coordination. 


Plans  call  for  one  of  these  free-wheeling 
detachments  with  every  operating  group 
of  9th  Air  Force  planes,  while  higher 
headquarters — including  Ground  Force 
Armies  and  Corps — will  have  slightly 
augmented  staffs  and  extra  equipment. 

In  case  we  need  weather  observation 
ahead  of  sectors  where  trucks  can  roll,  the 
job  will  be  done  by  similar  personnel 
with  "package  sets,”  which  are  complete 
weather  observing  and  forecasting  stations 
designed  to  be  broken  down  into  eight 
easily  transportable  units,  no  unit  weigh¬ 
ing  over  200  pounds. 

These  fit  neatly  into  a  C-47  and  unload 
with  amazing  speed.  In  actual  field  tests 
in  England  one  of  these  package  sets,  plus 
its  related  packages  of  radio  equipment, 
was  unloaded  and  in  operation  forty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  wheels  of  the  transport 
touched  the  ground. 

Although  no  one  can  guarantee  that  we 
will  have  good  weather  for  our  European 
tour,  we  surely  will  have  enough  warning 
to  don  our  rubbers  in  time. 


Things  are  cozy  and  rather  academic  inside  the  mobile  weather  sta¬ 
tion,  but  it's  likely  to  be  rugged  outside.  Helmets  are  in  order. 


K-53  Mobile  Meteorological  Stations  like  this  move  with  invasion  troops,  flage  experts  the  weather  men  rate  high.  What  you  see  at  right  below 
carrying  weather  personnel  attached  to  the  9th  Air  Force.  As  camou-  is  a  camouflaged  weather  station  capable  of  operating  24  hours  a  day. 
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With  atmospheric  enemies  which  can  be  just  as  deadly  as  opposing  planes  and  anti-aircraft  fire, 
the  airman  needs  to  know  what  to  expect  from  fog,  storms,  icing  and  headwinds.  These  weather 
men  follow  the  pilot  balloon  with  a  theodolite  to  learn  the  speed  and  direction  of  wind  aloft. 


ATMOSPHERIC  TERRAIN 


Every  battle  in  the  air  is  fought  on  the 
shifting  terrain  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  battleground  of  winds,  clouds,  rain 
and  blue  skies  must  be  mapped  by  the 
AAF  Weather  Service  as  carefully  as  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  mapped  for  Ground 
Forces  operations. 

What  a  nightmare  would  confront  the 
general  on  the  ground  if  the  mountains 
he  had  charted  so  painstakingly  suddenly 
changed  in  height  by  thousands  of  feet, 
if  the  plains  on  which  his  troops  were 
maneuvering  started  to  go  up  and  down 
like  elevators,  and  the  rivers  his  army  ex¬ 
pected  to  cross  began  to  alter  course,  dry 
up  or  flood,  all  with  disconcerting  speed. 

Yet  these  are  problems  faced  by  the  air 
commander,  by  every  pilot  and  navigator. 

To  the  end  of  employing  "atmospheric 
terrain’’  to  the  greatest  tactical  and  stra¬ 
tegical  advantage,  the  AAF  Weather  Serv¬ 
ice  operates  like  the  block  signal  system 
of  a  railroad.  The  service’s  green  and  red 
lights  flash  on  all  over  the  world.  Some¬ 
times  military  exigency  dictates  air  opera¬ 
tions  when  weather  is  unfavorable.  In 
those  cases  the  weather  service  merely 
advises  flyers  what  they  may  expect. 

A  mountain  the  infantryman  has  to  scale 
has  been  there  from  time  immemorial, 
the  product  of  a  plowing  glacier  or  mighty 
upheaval  of  the  earth.  The  mountainous 
clouds  with  which  the  airman  must  con¬ 
tend  or  in  which  he  must  seek  refuge 
often  start  building  up  and  rolling  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene  of 
battle  only  a  day  or  so  before.  Movements 
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of  the  weather,  like  this  war  itself,  are 
world-wide  in  dimension. 

That  explains  the  vital  importance  of 
Allied  control  in  Spitzbergen,  Iceland 
and  Greenland.  Our  outposts  in  these 
lands  give  us  knowledge  ahead  of  time 
of  the  approach  of  bad  or  good  weather 
for  the  European  theatre.  By  the  same 
token,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
booting  the  Japs  off  Attu  was  to  establish 
a  weather  station  there.  Many  of  the 
storms  that  hit  North  America  are  brewed 
in  the  Aleutians  and  move  eastward. 

The  general  circulation  of  the  world’s 
atmosphere  does  not  take  place  in  small 
eddies  and  gusts,  but  in  great,  deep, 
broad  rivers  of  air,  far  deeper  and  broader 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  Japanese 
current  in  the  oceans.  Air  currents,  too, 
flow  far  more  rapidly  than  water  currents. 

A  stream  of  cold,  polar  air  starting 
southward  from  Hudson’s  Bay  today  may 
be  over  Chicago  tomorrow,  and  the  next 
day  pouring  countless  cubic  square  miles 
of  cold  Canadian  air  over  the  southeast 
coastline.  This  great  mass  of  cold  air 
transported  from  the  region  where  it  ac¬ 
quired  its  low  temperature  will  be  denser 
and  heavier  than  the  warm,  moist  air 
moving  up  from  the  Caribbean.  So  the 
cold  air  sinks  while  the  warm  air  rises 
and  flows  over  it.  Then,  as  the  warm  air 
rises,  it  expands  and  cools,  causing  the 
moisture  it  carries  to  condense  into  clouds, 
rain,  snow  and  other  phenomena. 

Conditions  along  the  edge  of  such  a 


cold  front  are  not  favorable  for  air  battle. 
Advancing  at  a  speed  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  rivers  of  water  are 
cascading  down  along  the  forward  rim  of 
the  front.  Thunderstorms  form  suddenly, 
dissipate  as  suddenly.  Air  operations  must 
be  conducted  so  as  to  dodge  or  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  squall  line. 

Time  and  again,  our  bombers  enroute 
to  and  returning  from  Nazi  industrial 
targets  have  used  cloud  cover  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  enemy  fighters  and  flak. 

Our  meteorologists  hold  no  claims  to 
infallibility  in  their  predictions  and  Allied 
air  operations  have  sometimes  suffered 
from  forecasts  going  sour — as  have  the 
enemy’s  activities  at  times. 

Certainly  none  of  the  contesting  powers 
has  suffered  such  disastrous  results  from 
a  forecast  going  sour  as  have  the  Japs  on 
two  notable  occasions. 

For  one,  the  Jap  armada  of  aircraft 
carriers  and  warships  crept  toward  Mid¬ 
way  and  Hawaii  under  cover  of  a  bad 
weather  front.  When  they  approached  to 
within  striking  distance,  the  clouds  began 
to  dissipate,  American  airmen  gave  them 
a  terrific  hammering  and  the  surviving 
remnants  of  the  fleet  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
for  home  waters. 

Once  again  a  Jap  fleet  sallied  forth. 
This  time  22  warships  and  cargo  vessels 
sailed  for  New  Guinea  across  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Sea  behind  a  curtain  of  advancing 
rainstorms,  clouds  and  fog.  What  was  to 
all  appearances  a  well-behaved  front  sud¬ 
denly  veered  off  in  an  unexpected  direc¬ 
tion.  The  weather  cleared,  leaving  the 
enemy  ships  exposed  like  sitting  ducks  on 
a  pond.  AAF  bombers  sank  virtually  all 
of  them,  and  thousands  of  Jap  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  drowned. 

Mapping  the  aerial  battleground  begins 
as  soon  as  air  operations  start  from  the 
field  captured  from  the  enemy  or  built  by 
our  own  fighters.  This  must  be  done  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  bombers  and 
fighters.  When  a  flight  of  bombers  is 
forced  to  turn  back  because  weather  has 
socked  in  over  a  target,  there  is  a  costly 
waste  in  machines,  fuel,  jettisoned  loads 
and  sometimes  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  air  commanding  officer  must  have 
a  new  map  of  his  battleground  every 
time  he  starts  out  on  a  new  undertaking. 
He  must  know  what  his  battleground  will 
be — not  as  of  the  time  when  the  planes 
take  off,  but  as  it  will  be  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  scene  of  battle.  It  is  not  a 
problem  of  preparing  accurate  weather 
reports  so  much  as  a  problem  of  making 
accurate  forecasts  from  the  reports. 

Enemy  planes  and  anti-aircraft  are  not 
the  only  foes  of  the  airman.  He  has  the 
constant  threat  of  fog,  turbulence,  icing 
and  headwinds.  Weather  has  taken  a 
greater  toll  of  ships  and  men  on  some 
aerial  missions  in  this  war  than  the  enemy. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  weather  man  to  fore¬ 
warn  the  pilot  where  lethal  weather  ele¬ 
ments  are  lurking  in  ambush. 
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Commanding  Officer,  AAF  Weather  Wing 


When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
the  fall  of  1939,  the  AAF  Weather 
Service  was  a  mere  infant — and  not  a  very 
lusty  one  at  that.  But  the  scant  handful 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  service  at 
that  time  has  since  been  increased  by 
9,000  percent. 

Today  the  AAF  Weather  Service 
stretches  around  the  world,  operating 
wherever  you  find  American  troops  and 
planes,  and  in  a  great  number  of  lonely 
outposts  where  you  find  little  more  than 
polar  bears  or  tropical  fish. 

Four  years  ago,  the  AAF  weather  serv¬ 
ice  had  no  radiosonde,  the  gadget  with 
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the  AAF  first  began  to  spread  its 
wings  over  the  world,  the  demand  for 
weather  officers  was  serious,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  acute.  Even  as  late  as  October, 
1942,  there  was  a  pressing  need  for 
weather  officers  in  the  headquarters  of 
each  bomber,  interceptor,  air  support  and 
air  service  command. 

The  weather  service  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  obtain  as  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  several  experienced  meteorologists, 
who  had  been  employed  by  commercial 
airlines  and  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
But  the  number  of  trained  scientists  and 
specialists  in  the  field  of  meteorology  was 
definitely  limited. 

To  help  fill  the  need  for  competent  per¬ 
sonnel,  a  weather  cadet  program  was  set 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  AAF  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Command,  which  arranged 


THE  AAF  WEATHER  SERVICE 


Operating  this  theodolite  is  Sgt.  Doris  Williams, 
then  corporal,  who  was  in  North  Africa  with  the 
WAAC  and  reenlisted  when  it  became  the  WAC. 


which  the  meteorologist  measures  the  tem¬ 
perature,  humidity  and  pressure  of  the 
upper  air  masses,  and  obtains  invaluable 
data  with  which  to  check  his  forecasts. 
Now  our  weather  stations  are  sampling 
the  air  above  the  overcast  or  cloud  deck 
with  the  radiosonde  in  a  number  of  places, 
the  bulk  of  them  strategic  points  in  theatres 
of  operations. 

On  July  1,  1937,  the  Air  Corps  took 
over  from  the  Signal  Corps  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  furnishing  a  meteorological  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  air  arm  and  for  weather  fore¬ 
casts  required  by  divisions  and  higher 
headquarters.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer 
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continued  to  have  the  job  of  developing, 
procuring,  storing  and  issuing  meteoro¬ 
logical  equipment. 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  Air 
Weather  Service  was  to  divide  topograph¬ 
ical  United  States  into  a  patchwork  quilt 
according  to  land  and  water  masses.  Each 
patch  constitutes  a  weather  region,  manned 
by  a  squadron  and  regional  control  organ¬ 
ization. 

Later  the  global  map  was  given  the 
same  treatment  and  today  throughout  the 
world  there  are  more  than  twenty  such 
organizations,  including  air  weather  recon¬ 
naissance  squadrons  and  mobile  weather 
units.  Within  each  region  there  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weather  stations  which  exchange 
information  with  each  other  and  carry  on 
forecasting  for  aircraft  units  in  the  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  fixed  and  mobile  stations,  there  are 
staff  weather  officers  with  theatre  com¬ 
manders  and  with  various  aircraft  groups. 
The  latter  obtain  information  from  the 
stations,  then  advise  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  of  their  tactical  units  on  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  weather  elements. 


The  small  package  held  by  this  cadet  is  a  radiosonde,  a  miniature  radio  broadcasting  and 
weather  station  which  is  sent  aloft  by  hydrogen  balloon  to  record  and  transmit  information 
on  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure  and  humidity.  At  30,000  feet  it  descends  by  parachute. 


By  Col.  W.  O.  Senter 


and  other  weather  instruments.  With  ad¬ 
ditional  training,  some  became  forecasters. 

Training  now  has  leveled  off,  but  the 
service  is  still  expanding  to  meet  new  de¬ 
mands  placed  upon  it.  Lengthening  of 
bombing  range  made  possible  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  B-29,  requires  weather  fore¬ 
casting  over  a  wider  area  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  enlargement  of  the  reporting  sta¬ 
tion  network.  And  as  new  fronts  are 
opened,  the  AAF  Weather  Service  will  be 
required  to  extend  its  operations  even 
further. 

Administratively,  the  broad  policies  of 
the  service  are  shaped  by  the  Weather  Di¬ 
vision  in  Washington.  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  Col.  H.  H.  Bassett,  who  is  also 
General  Arnold’s  staff  weather  officer.  In 
addition  to  advising  the  General  Staff, 
the  division  supervises  the  weather  re¬ 
quirements  and  information  branches.  The 
information  branch  makes  long-range 
forecasts  and  prepares  climatic  data  for 
use  by  Ground  and  Service  Forces  as  well 
as  the  Air  Forces. 

The  job  of  sending  trained  and  fully 
equipped  weather  personnel  overseas  is 
handled  by  Weather  Wing  headquarters 
at  Asheville,  N.  C.  Wing  headquarters 
also  exercises  command  control  over 
weather  squadrons  and  regions  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  large  areas  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  north  and  south.  Squadrons 
outside  direct  wing  control  are  governed, 
by  theatre  commanders.  However,  the 
wing  performs  functions  which  indirectly 
influence  methods  abroad  toward  a  more 
uniform  and  efficient  service. 


The  interiors  of  weather  stations  look  much  alike  whether  they  are  situated  in  the  Aleutians  or  in 
steaming  jungle  growth.  Natives  of  lands  around  the  world  have  been  taught  to  assist  the 
weather  men  under  military  supervision.  Here  African  natives  are  at  work  over  their  charts. 


with  several  colleges  and  universities  to 
offer  an  eight-month  graduate  course  in 
meteorology.  When  it  was  determined 
that  a  lack  of  qualified  prospects  existed 
for  this  course,  many  cadets  were  given 
six  months'  preliminary  training  to  bring 
them  up  to  graduate  level.  The  educa¬ 
tional  program  continued  for  two  years 


before  enough  weather  officers  were  ob¬ 
tained  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fast¬ 
growing  AAF. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  enlisted  men, 
drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  were  sent  to 
AAF  technical  schools  where  they  learned 
in  concentrated  doses  all  about  the  theo¬ 
dolite,  barometer,  whirling  psychrometer 


Weather  Break 

The  AAF  Weather  Service  in  England 
hit  the  jackpot  on  popularity  recently. 
Weather  section  of  the  bomber  command 
had  been  working  diligently  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  long-range  forecasts.  Cul¬ 
minating  this  effort  was  a  correct  fore¬ 
cast  that  the  weather  would  be  so  lousy 
for  three  days  that  no  type  of  bombing — 
not  even  through  overcast — would  be  fea¬ 
sible.  The  commanding  general  of  the 
bomber  command  gave  the  entire  opera¬ 
tional  personnel  a  72-hour  pass. 

Plane  vs.  Dog 

Besides  dishing  out  weather  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Air  Forces  and  other  arms, 
there  are  times  when  the  meteorologist 
himself  has  to  wrestle  with  the  elements. 
Take  the  establishment  of  a  new  station 
in  Canada’s  sprawling  northwest  territory. 
A  total  of  12,300  pounds  of  supplies  and 
equipment  had  to  be  moved  from  the  near¬ 
est  army  post. 

Consuming  a  month’s  time  and  making 
eleven  landings,  two  Norsemen  planes 
brought  in  9,900  pounds  and  landed  a 
weather  man  and  radio  operator  to  get 
out  reports  for  future  flights.  But  it  was 
decided  the  weather  was  too  much  of  a 
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hazard.  The  remaining  2,400  pounds  of 
equipment  and  personnel  were  trans¬ 
ported  by  dogsled. 

Definition 

A  meteorologist  is  a  man  who  can  look 
a  girl  in  the  eye  and  tell  weather. 

Lady  and  the  Leopard 

At  one  AAF  weather  station  in  Africa 
the  appearance  of  a  full  grown  leopard 
at  the  door  causes  no  more  commotion 
than  a  pilot  who  comes  in  to  get  a  line 
on  the  weather.  Raised  from  a  cub  by 
station  personnel,  the  leopard  is  almost  as 
tame  as  a  kitten — thus  far.  Louise  Rainer, 
the  actress,  visited  the  camp  one  day  and 
was  asked  to  enter  the  leopard’s  cage  to 
pose  for  pictures. 

"They  did  not  tell  me  I  had  to  do  this 
when  I  left  the  States,”  she  protested.  But 
she  obliged.  The  leopard  seemed  de¬ 
lighted. 

Indian  Weather 

In  India  we  use  information  supplied 
by  the  local  weather  service  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  reports  furnished  by  our  own 
weather  stations  set  up  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  country.  The  art  of  weather  ob¬ 


serving  in  India  is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son. 

Indian  weather  observers  are  all  civil 
servants.  They  stay  in  their  jobs  which 
they  do  so  precisely  and  well  that  their 
climatological  data  is  among  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  in  the  world.  Our  forces  leaned 
heavily  on  their  findings  in  assessing  the 
weather  for  the  difficult  task  of  flying  and 
bombing  the  Jap  during  the  monsoon  sea¬ 
son.  Our  flyers  were  able  to  bomb  27  out 
of  31  days  in  one  month  during  the  mon¬ 
soon  rains  thanks  to  accurate  weather 
information. 

Weather  on  Wheels 

Utility  of  those  mobile  weather  units 
in  the  Mediterranean  theatre  is  showing 
up  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  stations  on 
wheels  was  landed  at  Salerno  and  moved 
overland  to  Pomigliano  airport  near 
Naples.  The  radio  communications  unit 
was  slid  off  the  truck  and  placed  on  a  con¬ 
crete  platform.  The  truck  was  then  used 
for  supply  purposes.  The  radiosonde  unit 
was  also  removed  to  make  more  room  in¬ 
side  the  truck  for  station  operations.  An¬ 
other  mechanized  weather  station  near 
the  front  found  its  hydrogen  inflation 
shelter  unserviceable,  used  it  as  a  latrine. 
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Advance  weather  information,  supplied  by  the  AAF  to  other  arms  and 
services,  makes  possible  scheduled  landings  of  materiel  under  favor¬ 


able  conditions.  Much  of  this  cargo  piled  on  an  Aleutians  beach 
might  have  suffered  great  damage  if  put  ashore  during  a  rain  storm. 


SERVING  OTHER  ARMS 


SINCE  atmosphere  is  the  medium  for 
aircraft,  development  of  a  weather 
service  was  primarily  the  job  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  However,  other  arms  are 
using  the  forecasts  of  the  AAF  Weather 
Service  on  a  mounting  scale.  This  is 
especially  true  near  the  front  lines  where 
weather  can  make  or  break  an  operation. 

Mindful  of  the  universal  use  to  which 
our  world-wide  weather  service  could  be 
put,  General  Arnold  some  time  ago  di¬ 
rected  that  weather  information  be  made 
available  to  other  arms  and  services  upon 
request. 

Last  winter  along  the  mountainous 
Italian  front,  where  snow,  sleet,  mud  and 
murky  skies  slowed  up  the  Allied  offen¬ 
sive,  the  AAF  Weather  Service  furnished 
forecasts  to  all  corps  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Mark 
Clark’s  Fifth  Army.  Some  prognostica¬ 
tions  were  prepared  a  week  in  advance. 

Mobile  weather  units,  operating  near 
the  fighting  lines,  formed  conclusions  on 
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the  future  course  of  the  weather  upon 
which  the  timing  for  two  Fifth  Army 
major  offensives  was  based.  The  service 
also  compiled  climatological  data  on 
several  months  of  the  Italian  winter  be¬ 
fore  American  forces  moved  northward 
from  Naples. 

When  the  Army  fought  its  way  to  the 
banks  of  the  swollen  Volturno  River,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  turned  to  the  AAF 
Weather  Service.  Its  rainfall  forecasts 
were  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of 
bridges  and  the  timing  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  over  the  Italian  stream. 

In  England,  our  weather  service  put  to¬ 
gether  climatic  data  for  certain  sections 
of  the  British  Isles  on  request  of  the 
Medical  Corps. 

Both  climatic  information  and  periodic 
forecasts  of  the  service  were  used  by  the 
engineers  in  construction  of  the  Alcan 
highway  and  other  installations  through 
Canada  and  the  Yukon  to  Alaska. 


On  our  own  Pacific  coast  in  recent 
months,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has 
been  obtaining  minimum  and  maximum 
temperature  forecasts  from  the  AAF 
Weather  Service.  The  information  is  used 
in  planning  the  handling,  transportation 
and  warehousing  of  large  stores  of  perish¬ 
able  foods  and  other  Army  supplies. 

To  the  end  of  fostering  closer  liaison 
and  determining  weather  needs  of  other 
branches,  air  weather  officers  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Infantry  school  at  Fort 
Benning,  the  Field  Artillery  school  at 
Fort  Sill,  to  battalions  and  research 
projects  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
and  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

Nearly  every  day  in  Washington,  the 
General  Staff  requests  climatic  informa¬ 
tion  or  long-range  forecasts  from  the 
AAF  Weather  Information  Branch.  Such 
data  is  obtained  by  other  arms  in  this 
country  by  channeling  requests  through 
the  Military  Intelligence  Section  of  G-2. 
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CAVU  AT  PARAMUSHIRU 

By  Capt.  Virgil  E.  Sandifer 

Weather  Officer  with  4th  Air  Force 


Forecasting  for  any  raid  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tians  neighborhood  is  a  ticklish  prop¬ 
osition.  Weather  fronts  build  up  west  of 
the  Aleutians  and  move  roughly  eastward 
toward  North  America.  So  the  meteorolo¬ 
gist  stands  on  the  jumping-off  place  and 
tries  to  predict  what’s  cooking  in  enemy 
waters  without  any  reports  from  that  area 
to  go  on. 

From  reports  sent  in  by  our  own  out¬ 
posts  in  Alaska,  the  weather  officer  draws 
a  surface  synoptic  weather  map.  He  then 
studies  the  situation  to  decide  whether  any 
storms  or  squalls  might  come  in  and  close 
the  fields.  Getting  planes  back  in  is  always 
a  problem  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  sends  out  a  meteorologist  (often 


himself)  in  a  plane  to  find  the  storm,  to 
determine  its  limits  and  intensity.  Periodi¬ 
cally,  he  reports  to  the  station  where  his 
findings  are  included  on  the  current 
weather  map. 

Patrol  planes  also  send  back  signals 
and,  when  they  run  into  a  particularly 
severe  storm,  radio  its  position.  Pilots  also 
size  up  the  weather.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  flying  possibilities  of  the 
weather  because  types  that  are  flyable  in 
some  ships  are  unflyable  in  others.  A 
weather  man  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
the  type  of  ships  to  be  used  on  missions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  weather 
in  the  Aleutians.  I  don't  know  wffiether 
it’s  worse  than  in  other  theatres,  but  I  can 


say  you  encounter  as  much  bad  weather  in 
these  islands  in  one  year  as  you  do  in  four 
years  in  the  States. 

Good  weather  prevails  for  only  a  few 
days  in  the  spring  and  fewer  days  in  the 
fall — when  air  and  water  temperatures 
coincide.  Weather  in  the  Aleutians  builds 
up  largely  from  the  variation  between 
these  two  temperatures.  Fronts  of  bad 
weather  may  move  through  the  Aleutians 
at  24-hour  intervals,  but  they  sometimes 
come  as  close  as  eight  hours  apart. 

Weather’s  violence  is  caused  by  the  cold 
air  moving  down  from  Siberia  across  the 
Bering  Sea  and  hitting  comparatively  warm 
water.  This  warms  the  air  and  sets  off 
squalls. 

Now  and  then,  these  storms  spread  over 
an  area  as  large  as  the  United  States.  They 
tend  to  move  into  the  Aleutians  area  and 
center  themselves  between  Alaska  and 
Dutch  Harbor.  There  they  remain  for 
three  days,  spinning  around  with  great 
gustiness  and  winds  as  high  as  107  miles 


Good  weather  days  in  the  Aleutians  prevail  in  limited  number  in  the 
spring;  they  are  even  fewer  in  the  fall.  Incident  to  the  first  raid  on 
Paramushiru,  favorable  weather  followed  passage  of  a  well  developed 


cyclone  into  the  Bering  Sea  north  of  Adak  Island.  This  storm  brought 
down  cool  air  from  the  north  which  momentarily  cleared  the  summer 
fog  from  Adak  and  the  air  route  between  Attu  and  Paramushiru. 


HIGH 


ATTU 


WARM  FRONT 


COLD  FRONT 


HIGH 
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an  hour.  Precipitation  consists  generally 
of  snow  pellets.  Flyers  are  warned  to  stay 
out  of  the  clouds  because  of  the  turbu¬ 
lence  and  extreme  icing  conditions. 

With  the  coming  of  summer,  warm  air 
from  south  Pacific  latitudes  will  cool  upon 
striking  the  cold  water  around  the  Aleu¬ 
tians  and  cause  fog. 

When  word  came  that  we  were  to  raid 
Paramushiru,  the  Jap’s  Kurile  Islands  base, 
for  the  first  time,  other  problems  were 
simple  compared  to  the  complicated 
weather  situation. 

We  had  to  have  two  terminals  open  for 
the  planes  when  they  returned,  one  at 
Attu  and  the  other  at  Adak.  In  addition, 
Adak  had  to  be  open  in  the  morning  for 
the  take-off.  There  could  be  no  frontal 
bad  weather  between  the  bases  and  the 
target.  The  target  had  to  be  clear.  Then, 
if  possible,  we  wanted  to  have  sheet-like 
stratus  clouds  over  the  Kurile  Islands  to 
furnish  protection  for  the  bombers  since 
they  would  be  without  fighter  escort. 

I  was  working  at  headquarters  with 
Capt.  Archie  M.  Kahan,  another  weather 
officer.  We  sweated  it  out  a  week  and  a 
half  for  the  right  conditions.  Meanwhile, 
all  during  that  time  the  crews  and  planes 
were  all  set. 

Each  night,  shortly  after  midnight,  we 
would  go  in  and  wake  up  the  command¬ 
ing  general,  Maj.  Gen.  William  O.  But¬ 
ler.  He  didn’t  mind  it.  In  fact,  most  of 


the  time  he  was  waiting  for  us  to  get  there 
with  the  maps.  We  didn’t  have  to  do 
more  than  put  the  maps  down.  He  could 
read  them  as  well  as  we  could  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  had  learned  a  lot  about  meteorology 
through  practical  experience.  Later  we 
would  go  over  the  reports.  General  But¬ 
ler  had  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
conditions  were  right  for  this  important 
mission. 

Finally  the  day  came.  The  weather 
looked  good  to  us.  It  also  looked  good 
to  the  general.  Messages  went  out  to  the 
bombers.  That  morning  they  took  off. 

I  never  wanted  a  crystal  ball  as  much  as 
I  did  that  day.  I  didn't  have  one,  so  I 
did  the  only  thing  a  weather  man  can  do 
when  he  sends  a  mission  out.  I  went  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  weather 
shack  stands,  to  sweat  it  out.  It  offered  a 
fine  view  of  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Pacific 
and  all  the  runways.  But  that  day  all  I 
was  watching  was  the  weather  and,  as  the 
time  lengthened,  I  began  to  listen  for  the 
sound  of  our  planes. 

At  first,  all  I  could  hear  was  the  radio 
station  next  to  the  weather  shack  and  the 
chattering  of  the  teletypes  as  they  sent 
messages  out  to  the  various  dispersal  points 
on  the  island.  The  worst  moments  came 
when  a  couple  of  secondary  fronts  settled 
in  at  the  Adak  terminal.  But  eventually 
the  weather  broke  and  when  the  planes 
were  due  to  return  it  was  almost  CAVU 
at  Adak. 

Paramushiru  took  a  pasting  and  all  our 
planes  returned  safely.  I  left  the  hill  and 
the  weather  shack  and  didn’t  give  a  damn 
how  the  weather  was  for  the  rest  of  that 
night. 


From  such  outposts  as  this  little  weather  sta¬ 
tion,  Army  Air  Forces  meteorologists  are  able  to 
observe  and  forecast  the  conditions  which  air¬ 
men  will  encounter  on  their  missions  against  the 
enemy.  From  this  weather  station  in  India, 
Capt.  John  A.  Hass  prepared  his  forecasts  for 
medium  bomber  strikes  against  targets  in  Burma. 
By  briefing  the  pilots  as  to  the  best  elevations 
for  strong  tail  winds  enroute  to  the  target  and 
light  head  winds  on  the  way  home,  the  bombers 
were  able  to  make  eleven  sorties  on  the  gaso¬ 
line  previously  consumed  in  ten  trips  over  the 
target.  Such  fuel  saving  is  important  in  the  CBI. 


MAKIN’S  WEATHER  AND  JAPS 

By  Lieut,  Les  Goldberg 

Weather  Officer,  Central  Pacific  Weather  Region 


WE  landed  before  the  battle  was  over. 

In  .fact,  there  were  still  150  very 
live  Japs  cornered  on  the  east  end  of 
Makin  Island.  Our  artillery  would  shell 
them  half  the  night.  When  our  guns 
would  stop,  the  Japs  would  come  out  and 
use  their  mortars  and  machine  guns  on 
us.  Then  their  snipers  would  start  sneak¬ 
ing  all  over  the  island.  Some  men  got 
hit  five  miles  behind  the  lines. 

The  weather  equipment  hadn’t  arrived 
so,  feeling  bored  with  nothing  much  to 
do,  I  Joined  one  of  the  patrols  which 
went  Jap-hunting  in  the  jungle.  The  pa¬ 
trols  would  look  for  Japs  in  the  daytime 
and  the  Japs  would  look  for  patrols  at 
night.  In  between  times  I  pitched  a  pup 
tent  and  found  some  palm  fronds  for  a 
bunk. 

On  the  second  day,  I  began  to  run  into 
weather  men.  They  had  witnessed  the 
naval  shelling  and  landed  right  in  the 
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middle  of  the  assault  wave.  After  sweat¬ 
ing  it  out  for  five  days,  we  began  to  find 
our  crates  of  instruments.  We  built  our 
own  furniture  and  set  up  the  weather 
station  temporarily  in  a  pyramidal  tent 
before  erecting  the  permanent  structure. 

Our  building  was  the  first  one  com¬ 
pleted,  and  we  actually  had  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  on  the  island  permanently  es¬ 
tablished,  moving  in  three  weeks  after 
arrival.  It  took  some  promoting  and 
scrounging  and  plenty  of  hard  work,  but 
it  was  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
colonel  we  were  able  to  get  the  big  things 
done  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  We 
put  30  miles  a  day  on  a  three-quarter-ton 
weapons  carrier  assigned  to  us.  When 
we  needed  some  glue,  we  were  able  to 
talk  the  Coast  Guard  into  sending  a  land¬ 
ing  boat  out  to  a  freighter  lying  in  the 
lagoon  so  the  sergeant  could  go  aboard 


and  obtain  glue  from  the  ship’s  carpenter. 
Everytime  we  passed  a  keg  of  nails  with¬ 
out  a  guard  on  it,  we  refilled  our  nail  box. 
The  barometer  was  damaged  moving  over 
but  there  was  a  Signal  Corps  lieutenant 
on  the  island  who  was  a  meteorological 
instrument  technician.  He  fixed  it. 

Soon  we  started  forecasting.  The  first 
day  after  the  planes  landed,  the  colonel 
asked  for  a  forecast  for  a  strike  on  a  Jap- 
held  island  in  the  area.  I  hadn’t  seen  a 
synoptic  weather  map  for  two  months 
but  a  cold  front  had  gone  by  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and,  with  that  as  a  basis,  I  prepared 
the  forecast  aided  by  a  pibal  (pilot  bal¬ 
loon  run  to  determine  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  winds  aloft),  and  hit  it  on  the 
nose.  We’ve  made  forecasts  for  more  than 
thirty  strikes  over  five  islands  and  we 
haven’t  missed  yet.  You  can’t  help  brag¬ 
ging  a  bit  when  the  breaks  are  that  good. 

I  had  a  phone  in  my  bomb  shelter  so 
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when  Charlie  came  over,  I  could  be 
reached  directly  by  the  colonel  to  give 
headquarters  the  best  information  we  had 
on  the  weather  so  it  could  be  decided 
whether  to  follow  them  back  or  not.  We 
also  have  had  to  forecast  for  joint  Army- 
Navy-Marine  strikes  on  twenty  minutes’ 
notice. 

To  add*  to  the  sidelight  statistics,  we 
had  been  bombed  33  times  when  this 
was  written.  I  nearly  got  mine  one  night 


The  AAF  spirit  of  teamwork,  famous 
in  every  combat  theater,  nowhere  is 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  where  cooperation  of  weather  men  and 
flyers  often  draws  the  line  between  success 
and  failure  of  a  mission  and  sometimes 
spells  the  difference  between  survival  and 
death  for  the  airmen. 

In  the  broad  expanse  of  tropical  waters, 
dotted  by  insular  stepping  stones  to 
Tokyo,  the  elements  can  be  either  a  pro¬ 
tecting  friend  or  vicious  foe  of  the  men 
who  fly.  The  job  of  the  weather  man  is  to 
permit  use  of  Mother  Nature's  fickleness 
to  advantage  by  the  accurate  prediction  of 
her  variable  moods. 

And  her  moods  are  extremely  variable 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Pilots  in  this  theatre 
must  know  before  taking  off  on  a  mission 
precisely  what  atmospheric  conditions  they 
will  encounter  to,  from  and  over  their 
target.  They  must  know  where  best  flying 
levels  are  to  be  found,  whether  the  target 
will  be  clearly  visible  and  if  cloud  cover¬ 
age  will  shelter  their  approach  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  a  haven  after  the  bombing  run. 

Just  as  important  as  weather  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  to  tactical  advantage 
are  warnings  given  flyers  of  impending 
danger  in  the  form  of  tropical  storms 
which  are  of  sufficient  fury  to  dash  a 
plane  and  its  crew  to  destruction. 

In  the  South  Pacific,  AAF  meteorolo¬ 
gists  have  to  employ  plenty  of  ingenuity 
to  overcome  the  natural  advantage  af¬ 
forded  Japanese  forecasters  by  the  earth’s 
rotation,  which  causes  weather  normally 
to  move  from  west  to  east. 

While  the  Japanese  with  little  effort  can 
determine  what  sort  of  weather  is  heading 
toward  our  installations  and  operational 
areas,  AAF  meteorologists  frequently  fly 
far  over  enemy-held  territory  to  obtain  an 
accurate  line  on  approaching  conditions. 

The  AAF  weather  observer  flies  on  a 
bombing  mission  one  day  to  evaluate  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  in  their  application 
to  the  next  day’s  operations.  Along  the 
route  he  watches  the  gradual  building  of 
billowing  cumulus.  When  he  returns,  he 
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when  a  500-pounder  landed  about  100 
feet  from  me  while  I  was  in  my  bunk.  I 
can  still  hear  the  swish  of  that  baby. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  alarm  we  had  at 
night  recently.  One  of  our  latrines, 
which  are  built  out  over  the  lagoon, 
broke  loose  and  floated  away.  Our  detec¬ 
tion  devices  picked  it  up  and  the  whole 
damn  place  got  called  out  to  stop  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  enemy  surface  vessels. 


has  data  on  amounts  and  types  of  cloud 
formations  seen  at  various  points. 

Many  of  the  flying  observers  are  quali¬ 
fied  gunners  and  when  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands  they  can  take  over  at  a  gun  posi¬ 
tion.  But  if  a  weather  man  is  lucky  enough 
to  knock  down  a  Zero,  the  achievement  is 
only  incidental  to  his  principal  mission, 
for  outguessing  the  weather  is  his  chief 
concern. 

Every  AAF  base  in  the  South  Pacific 
has  its  own  weather  station.  Instrument 
readings  on  prevailing  local  conditions  are 
combined  with  reports  of  the  flying  ob¬ 
servers  and  radioed  advices  from  other 
stations  in  the  AAF’s  weather  network. 

The  information  at  hand  is  plotted  on 
large  maps  and  charts  which  enable  meteo¬ 
rologists  to  trace  weather  transition  over 
a  wide  area  and  to  analyze  its  portents. 
Often  weather  men  work  all  night  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  forecasts  ready  at  take-off 
time  the  next  morning. 

The  men  who  study  the  elements  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  thunderheads,  technically  known 


Science  Moves  On 

You’ve  heard  about  Col.  F.  A.  Kluever’s 
reliable  rheumatic  donkey  which  brayed 
whenever  it  was  due  to  rain  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  Africa.  In  New  Caledonia  the 
weather  boys  found  a  different  answer, 
when  their  whirling  psychrometer  broke 
and  they  had  to  find  a  way  of  measuring 
relative  humidity  for  the  synoptic  reports. 

They  strung  a  rope  between  two  Gaiac 
trees.  Whenever  the  rope  tightened,  they 
knew  there  was  plenty  of  humidity'.  When 
it  relaxed,  the  air  was  dry. 

Southwest  Pacific  Forecasts 

A  recent  analysis  conducted  by  a  weath¬ 
er  regional  headquarters  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  shows  the  tremendous  volume  of 
air  traffic  in  that  theatre  which  must  be 
serviced  with  adequate  weather  informa¬ 
tion.  The  canvass  brought  out  the  fact 


as  cumulonimbi.  A  manifestation  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  ugliest  mood,  the  thunderhead 
is  one  of  the  deadliest  perils  to  flying  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

In  that  area,  the  thunderhead’s  anvil¬ 
shaped  top  may  climb  as  high  as  35,000 
feet.  Its  danger  lies  in  the  steel-like 
strength  of  its  vertical  air  currents,  which 
attain  a  velocity  of  125  miles  an  hour  in 
their  six-mile  ascent. 

Up-drafts  conflict  with  down-drafts  of 
equal  velocity  and  a  plane  caught  in  the 
opposing  streams  can  easily  be  ripped  to 
pieces.  Its  wings  can  be  torn  off  and  its 
fuselage  broken  and  scattered.  So  power¬ 
ful  are  the  currents  that  debris  of  a 
wrecked  plane  can  be  held  aloft  for  as 
long  as  fifteen  minutes. 

These  giants  of  destruction  hover  over 
many  of  the  routes  flown  by  the  AAF  in 
the  South  Pacific.  They  are  found  in  un¬ 
broken  lines  hundreds  of  miles  long  in 
frontal  zones  which  exist  where  two  huge 
air  masses  of  conflicting  physical  proper¬ 
ties  meet. 

Should  a  pilot  run  into  a  particularly 
dangerous  thunderhead,  he  and  his  crew 
and  plane  would  have  only  the  slimmest 
chance  of  survival.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  weather  men  can  foretell  the  position 
of  the  white  parapets  of  the  cumulonimbis. 
If  they  lie  along  the  route  of  a  proposed 
mission,  the  take-off  normally  is  delayed 
until  they  clear  away.  But  if  the  mission 
must  be  flown  on  schedule,  the  weather 
men  can  advise  the  pilots  concerning  an 
alternate  route,  by  which  the  hazard  can 
best  be  avoided. 

The  AAF  Weather  Service  in  the  South 
Pacific  also  plays  a  big  part  in  the  rescue 
of  flyers,  forced  to  ditch  at  sea.  Search 
planes  are  given  data  on  winds  and  drift 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  crash,  and  location  of 
the  survivors’  life  raft  is  thus  facilitated. 

The  flyers  are  the  boys  who  register  the 
put-outs  in  the  South  Pacific  but  the 
weather  men  must  be  credited  with  plenty 
of  assists.  ☆ 


that  more  than  35,000  forecasts  were 
furnished  during  a  six  months’  period  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  aircraft  in  the  theatre. 

Indian  Air  Jitney 

A  C-47  used  by  the  AAF  Weather  Serv¬ 
ice  in  India  has  been  busier  than  a  New 
York  taxicab  on  New  Year’s  eve.  Over  a 
period  of  more  than  four  months,  this  air¬ 
craft  has  been  flying  on  an  average  of  five 
hours  a  day,  carrying  approximately  3,000- 
pound  loads  and  six  passengers  on  each 
trip. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Ellsworth,  regional 
control  officer,  and  his  staff  have  used  the 
plane  to  visit  outlying  weather  stations. 
In  addition  entire  station  units — person¬ 
nel,  supplies  and  the  instruments  required 
for  measuring  the  weather  elements — have 
been  hauled  by  the  plane  to  outlying 
points  in  the  mountains  and  jungle.  ☆ 


'MET1  BOYS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 

By  Sgt.  John  Fitting,  Jr. 

South  Pacific  Weather  Region 
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TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 
Administrative  Ar  Tactical  Technical 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


^  Hoiv  to  Attain  Old  Age:  Self-preser¬ 
vation  is  a  basic  instinct  of  man  but,  un¬ 
less  supported  by  practical  knowledge, 
the  instinct  often  is  ineffectual.  In  order 
to  determine  just  how  well  he  can  take 
care  of  himself,  every  soldier  should  give 
himself  this  quiz: 

(1)  Do  I  know  how  to  use  my  indi¬ 
vidual  weapon  to  the  point  where  I  have 
confidence  in  it? 

(2)  Am  I  familiar  with  defense  tactics 
applicable  to  my  assignment  in  the  air  or 
on  the  ground? 

(3)  Can  I  perform  first  aid  on  myself? 

(4)  Do  I  have  a  knowledge  of  means 
of  survival  if  stranded  in  the  area  in 
which  I  am  fighting  or  will  be  fighting? 

(5)  Do  I  know  how  to  avoid  diseases 
common  to  the  area  in  which  I  am  sta¬ 
tioned? 

(6)  Do  I  know  the  ordinary  rules  of 
sanitation  concerning  mess  utensils,  la¬ 
trines,  etc.? 

(7)  Have  I  learned  well  the  lessons  of 
chemical  warfare  and  is  my  gas  mask 
ready  for  use? 

(8)  Do  I  heed  safety  rules  or  do  I  take 
unnecessary  chances? 

y  Unnecessary  Equipment:  Overestimat¬ 
ing  supply  needs  is  an  error  which  can 
grow  like  a  snowball  rolling  downhill. 
An  overseas  report  calls  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  supply  personnel  ordering 
equipment  their  units  "might  need  .  .  . 
perhaps  .  .  .  someday."  Depots  in  turn 
will  multiply  their  requests,  and  shipment 


of  needed  items  consequently  may  be  held 
up  because  space  is  utilized  by  the  un¬ 
necessary  materiel. 

Equipment,  whether  controlled  or  not, 
must  be  placed  where  it  can  do  the  most 
good.  Frequent  checks  must  be  made  to 
assure  that  there  is  no  excess  equipment 
on  hand.  Attention  is  invited  to  AAF 
Regs.  65-43  and  15-108,  and  TM  38-220. 


y  Accrued  Leave:  Many  officers,  warrant 
officers  and  flight  officers  apparently  have 
not  been  properly  instructed  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  record  of  their  accrued  leave.  Sec. 
I,  WD  Cir.  55,  1943,  requires  officers  to 
certify  the  amount  of  their  accrued  leave 
and  to  maintain  personal  records  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  certificates.  The  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  furnished  by  the  Office 
of  the  Adjutant  General.  A  certificate  will 
be  required  whenever  an  officer  is  relieved 
from  active  duty  under  circumstances  en¬ 
titling  him  to  terminal  leave.  (Par.  2a, 
AAF  Reg.  35-31,  5  April  1944.) 


y  Ordnance  Reclamation:  Shortage  of 
critical  materiel  and  need  for  ordnance 
equipment  repair  parts  make  it  imperative 
that  all  AAF  installations  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  facilities  available  for  recla¬ 
mation  of  unserviceable  ordnance  equip¬ 
ment  and  assemblies.  Prompt  evacuation 
of  assemblies,  sub-assemblies,  and  other  re- 
claimable  items  must  be  made  to  expedite 
reclamation  by  various  service  commands. 
Direct  exchange  of  unserviceable  items 
will  be  made  to  prevent  backlogs  or  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ordnance  property.  Maxi¬ 
mum  service  must  be  derived  from  all 
components  and  materiel  before  they  are 
consigned  to  a  salvage  officer  for  scrap. 
(AAF  Memo.  65-5,  WD  Cir.  7,  .1944, 
AR  850-15,  28  August  1943,  and  Army 
Service  Forces  Cir.  140,  6  December 
1943.) 


^  When  Lights  Are  Low:  Truck  units  are 
not  fully  trained  for  the  job  ahead  if  they 
cannot  keep  their  vehicles  rolling  under 
blackout  conditions.  And  there  isn’t  al¬ 


ways  a  nicely  lined  concrete  highway  to 
follow  when  drivers  overseas  are  ordered 
to  go  easy  on  the  lights.  Tactical  inspec¬ 
tors  should  check  to  be  sure  that  this  type 
of  driving  is  given  due  attention  in 
training. 


^  Personal  Affairs:  Every  soldier  going 
overseas  should  place  his  personal  affairs 
in  proper  order  before  leaving  his  home 
station.  Reports  indicate  that  too  many 
individuals,  about  to  depart  for  overseas 
stations,  arrive  at  staging  areas  without 
having  completed  arrangements  for  insur¬ 
ance,  allotments  of  pay,  maternity  care  for 
wives,  family  allowances  and  similar  other 
matters.  (Sec.  5,  WD  Cir.  134,  1944.) 


y  Troop  Train  Commander:  When  an 
officer  is  designated  as  commander  of  a 
troop  train  the  first  time,  he  usually  starts 
scrambling  to  learn  his  duties.  Few  as¬ 
signments  allow  so  little  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  because  troop  move¬ 
ments  are  usually  on  short  order.  To  as¬ 
sist  officers,  WD  Pamphlet  20-7,  Troop 
Training  Commander’s  Guide,  was  pub¬ 
lished  14  March  1944.  The  introduction 
points  out  that  "careful  reading  of  the 
guide  and  appropriate  regulations,  plus  a 
combination  of  good  judgment  and  a 
sense  of  humor  in  performing  his  task, 
will  insure  for  each  train  commander  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  his  mission.” 


CARTOONS  BY  JIM  RAWLS 
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^  Maintenance  Rivalry ;  Rivalry  between 
maintenance  crews  of  various  squadrons 
is  an  example  of  the  American  spirit  that 
is  helping  get  this  war  job  done,  but  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  too  far.  An 
overseas  report  points  out  that  friendly 
competition  may  become  dangerous. 

Consider  the  case  of  structural  damage 
to  an  airplane,  due  to  enemy  gun  fire  or 
other  causes.  The  squadron  maintenance 
crew,  of  course,  wants  to  exhaust  its  own 
resources  before  turning  a  ship  over  to  a 
service  group. 

Maintenance  crews,  however,  are  not 
equipped  with  facilities  for  proper  and 
safe  structural  repair,  and  should  release 
the  plane  to  a  service  group.  A  "patched 
up”  job,  performed  by  the  crew,  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  plane’s  failure  to  return  from 
its  next  mission. 

^  "Switch  It  Off’*:  A  small  card  carry¬ 
ing  the  reminder,  "Switch  It  Off,”  will  be 
posted  soon  near  all  electric  light  switches 
in  Army  installations  (Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  Project  No.  13-E-2).  Where  used 
to  date,  the  card  has  resulted  in  savings 
of  from  5  to  12.9  percent  in  consumption 
of  electric  power,  reports  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers.  An  average  reduction  of  7.5  per¬ 
cent  in  power  use  by  all  posts,  camps  and 
stations  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  would 
bring  a  total  annual  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  213,900,000  KWH  or  $2,438,460. 
It  pays  to  "Switch  It  Off.” 


^  Defense  Against  Radio  Jamming:  It 
is  hard  for  a  radio  operator  to  avoid  get¬ 
ting  into  a  "jam”  overseas,  but  the  trick 
is  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it.  Both  the 
Nazis  and  Japs  use  jamming  tactics  against 
our  radio  circuits  especially  when  they 
have  something  important  brewing.  WD 
Technical  Bulletin  Sig  5,  "Defense  Against 
Radio  Jamming,”  contains  many  tips  for 
radio  operators  in  anti-jamming  tactics. 


^  Advice  From  a  General:  "Much  more 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  military  cour¬ 
tesy,  on  dress,  and  on  cleanliness.  If  a 
man  is  so  lethargic  that  he  fails  to  salute, 
he  is  so  lethargic  that  he  will  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  an  enemy.  If  he  gets  himself  dirty, 
he  loses  self-respect.  Discipline  is  based 


on  obedience.  The  best  way  to  insure 
obedience  is  from  the  bottom.  If  men 
salute  properly,  pay  attention  to  their 
dress,  wear  the  clothes  ordered,  they  will 
carry  out  orders  in  battle.  If  they  fail  in 
these  respects,  they  will  be  negligent  in 
battle  and  will  be  killed  to  no  effect.” 
(Letter  from  a  General  Officer  in  Tuni¬ 
sia.) 

^  Order  of  Importance:  "In  order  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  utmost  benefit  is  derived 
from  inspection,  it  is  necessary  that  inspec¬ 
tion  emphasis  be  placed,  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  on  those  major  factors  affecting 
performance  of  the  mission  of  a  unit  or 
activity  and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
its  operations.”  (Par.  2b,  AAF  Reg.  120- 
1,  29  March  1944.) 

^  Dental  Treatment:  The  phrase,  "Let’s 
get  our  teeth  into  this  war,”  takes  on  a 
literal  meaning  in  preparation  for  overseas 
movement.  Par.  9b (6),  POM,  directs 
that  "all  necessary  dental  treatment,  from 
a  health  and  functional  standpoint,  will 
be  provided  troops  prior  to  their  de¬ 
parture  from  home  station.”  This  doesn’t 
mean,  however,  that  dental  work  should 
be  put  off  until  troops  are  alerted.  Dental 
officers  and  inspectors  must  continually 
check  records  to  insure  that  work  is  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily  and  individuals  must 
report  promptly  when  defects  develop.  No 
one  wants  a  toothache  over  Berlin. 


HERE  ARE 


Q.  Is  It  necessary  for  all  AAF  or¬ 
ganizations  to  maintain  a  duty  roster? 

A.  No.  Following  approval  by  the 
War  Department,  Headquarters,  AAF, 
delegated  authority  to  major  commanders, 
including  station  commanders,  to  dispense 
with  maintenance  of  a  duty  roster  in  spe¬ 
cific  installations,  organizations  and  de¬ 
tachments  where  it  serves  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  effecting  daily  assignment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  housekeeping  details.  (AAF 
Ltr.  35-37,  16  December  1943,  Subject: 
"Maintenance  of  Duty  Roster”) 

Q.  Is  an  overcoat  included  in  the 
baggage  limitation  for  personnel  trav¬ 
eling  outside  the  continental  United 
States  in  AAF  aircraft  or  aircraft  op¬ 
erated  for  the  AAF? 

A.  One  overcoat  or  raincoat,  if  worn, 
is  not  included  in  the  baggage  limitation. 
(WD  Cir.  122,  1944) 


a 


THE  ANSWERS 


Q.  Should  an  officer  be  barred  from 
promotion  because  he  has  not  served 
under  one  commander  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time? 

A.  No.  In  accordance  with  existing 
regulations,  Par.  5c,  AR  605-12,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  commander  originating 
the  recommendation  have  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  officer  has  per¬ 
formed  duties  considered  commensurate 
with  the  higher  grade.  This  information 
is  available  on  the  officer’s  record  card, 
Form  66-2.  (AAF  Ltr.  35-76,  Subject: 
"Overdue  Promotions,”  5  April  1944.) 

Q ,  May  enlisted  men  wear  the 
coat,  mackinaw,  while  on  furlough? 

A.  Under  current  Tables  of  Equipment, 
enlisted  personnel  with  certain  occupa¬ 
tional  specialist  designations  are  issued 
the  coat,  mackinaw,  in  lieu  of  the  over¬ 
coat  and  are  therefore  authorized  to  wear 
the  coat,  mackinaw,  while  on  pass  or 
furlough.  Except  as  provided  above,  the 
coat,  mackinaw,  is  not  authorized  for  weir 
on  pass  or  furlough.  (Sec.  IV,  WD  Cir. 
64,  1944.) 

Q.  When  traveling,  is  it  permissible 
to  pack  the  gas  mask  in  the  barrack 
bag? 

A.  No.  Packing  of  gas  masks  with 


other  individual  equipment  in  barrack  bags 
on  change  of  station  has  resulted  in  broken 
eyepieces,  crushed  canisters  and  torn  car¬ 
riers.  Personnel  will  discontinue  this  prac¬ 
tice  immediately.  The  gas  mask  will  be 
carried  on  the  soldier’s  person.  (Sec.  I, 
WD  Cir.  325,  1943.) 

Q.  Will  towels 
and  toilet  articles 
worn  out  through 
fair  wear  and  tear 
normally  be  re¬ 
placed  by  govern¬ 
ment  issue? 

A.  No.  There  is 
authorization,  how¬ 
ever,  for  replace- 
placement  issues  of 
such  articles  when 
they  are  lost,  de¬ 
stroyed  or  rendered 
unserviceable  in  com¬ 
bat  or  in  other  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the 
enlisted  man  con¬ 
cerned  is  not  at  fault. 

(WD  Cir.  121, 1944) 

Q.  May  an  officer  see  all  classified 
matter? 

A.  No  person  is  entitled  to  knowledge 
or  possession  of  classified  matter  solely 
because  of  his  grade  or  position.  Classi¬ 
fied  material  is  entrusted  only  to  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  official  duties  require  such 
knowledge  or  possession.  (Par.  19,  WD 
Cir.  91,  1944) 


MS. 
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When  the  food  bombardiers  plaster  a  friendly  airfield  their  aim  must 


the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  this  location,  airdrome  construction  crews 


FEEDING  THE  AAF 


By  Capt.  Benjamin  J.  Grant,  Jr. 

Air  Force  Staff 


American  ships  carrying  B  rations  be- 
.  gan  arriving  at  Oran  on  December 
15,  1942.  Working  in  a  driving  rain, 
Arab  laborers  passed  the  cartons  hand  to 
hand  from  shipside  and  piled  them  on 
the  dock.  Arabs  work  slowly.  At  least 
one  ship  was  ten  days  in  the  unloading. 

The  inevitable  happened.  Rain-soaked 
cartons  broke  open  and  labels  disap¬ 
peared.  The  result  was  a  fifty-foot  heap 
of  unassorted  and  unpredictable  canned 
goods.  A  mess  officer  wanting  beans  was 
lucky  not  to  get  salmon  or  evaporated 
milk.  But  everybody  was  good-natured 
about  it,  because  it  was  nobody’s  fault. 

Harassing  experiences  like  this  of  the 
12th  Air  Force  have  been  multiplied 
around  the  world,  wherever  AAF  units 
have  moved  quickly  into  new  places.  Food 
for  the  AAF’s  ever-moving  outfits  has 
been  hauled  by  camel  pack,  by  mule,  by 
native  carrier,  by  barge  and  by  airplane. 
It  has  been  flown  over  the  heads  of  the 
enemy  and  dropped,  with  or  without  para¬ 
chutes,  to  isolated  stations.  It  has  taken 
all  the  ingenuity  of  air  quartermasters  to 
meet  these  situations. 

Today,  the  AAF  is  feeding  something 
like  10,000,000  pounds  of  food  a  day  to 
a  family  of  more  than  2,000,000  men  and 
women.  The  daily  diet  of  AAF  soldiers 
is  1,800,000  pounds  of  meat,  2,800,000 
pounds  of  vegetables,  1,200,000  pounds 
of  fruit  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  dairy 
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It  takes  10,000,000  pounds 
of  groceries  a  day  for  our 
big  family's  three  squares. 

products,  plus  appropriate  quantities  of 
items  such  as  soup,  dessert,  salad,  coffee, 
tea  and  candy. 

Spread  these  requirements  around  the 
world,  to  desert  stations,  to  tiny  Pacific 
islands,  to  Arctic  weather  stations,  to 
jungle  bases  accessible  only  by  air,  allow 
for  the  quick  movement  of  AAF  units, 
add  a  generous  portion  of  combat  emer¬ 
gencies  and  the  special  problems  of  diet 
for  flying  personnel,  and  you  begin  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  this  task  of 
feeding  the  AAF. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  average 
AAF  soldier  eats-five  ounces  less  food  per 
day  than  the  average  ground  soldier.  But 
in  the  AAF  we  consume  an  average  of 
five  pounds  of  GI  food  apiece  every  day, 
which  should  be  enough  to  keep  a  fellow 
from  going  dangerously  hungry. 

To  see  that  the  AAF  gets  its  three 
squares  a  day  is  one  of  the  jobs  of  the 
Air  Quartermaster,  Col.  H.  R.  W.  Her- 
wig.  Operating  under  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff,  Materiel,  Maintenance  and 
Distribution,  he  has  the  task  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  AAF  on  all  matters  having  to  do 


with  quartermaster  supplies,  personnel 
and  equipment.  This  involves  more  than 
food.  It  also  includes  clothing  and  equip¬ 
age,  which  themselves  are  very  consider¬ 
able  orders. 

To  clarify  the  division  of  functions, 
the  procurement  of  food  and  its  transpor¬ 
tation  to  railheads,  ports  or  warehouses, 
here  and  overseas,  are  jobs  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General ;  from  there  on,  feeding 
AAF  personnel  is  the  AAF’s  business. 
This  includes  the  issuance  of  food  to  units 
or  messes,  preparation,  serving  and  sal¬ 
vage  disposal.  It  also  includes  finding  the 
answers  to  special  AAF  problems  and  de¬ 
livering  food  by  air  to  isolated  troops, 
ground  as  well  as  air. 

Some  of  the  most  daring  missions  of 
the  war  have  been  flown  to  isolated  spots 
to  drop  food,  and  more  than  a  few  AAF 
airplanes  have  been  shot  down  on  such 
flights.  Back  in  the  early  days — and  even 
now,  for  that  matter,  for  we  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  making  deliveries 
under  such  conditions — beleaguered  men 
found  themselves  on  pretty  thin  rations. 
At’Guadalcanal,  some  had  to  get  along  on 
monkey  meat  and  onion  sandwiches. 

In  many  cases,  the  food  "bombardiers” 
have  been  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of 
information  about  the  target.  The  aim 
must  be  accurate  or  the  food  goes  to  waste 
■ — or  worse,  into  enemy  hands.  Having 
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The  home  of  this  fortunate  fighter  unit  in  the  jungles  of  Assam  was  formerly  the  mansion  of  a 
manager  employed  by  a  British-lndia  tea  company.  The  men  seem  to  be  malting  out  in  reasonable 
comfort  as  compared  to  the  usual  housing  of  crude  bamboo  huts.  They  are  served  by  India  bearers. 


learned  our  lesson  about  overshooting  the 
mark,  our  relief  forces  now  try  to  place  in 
each  food-carrying  airplane  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  territory  in  which 
supplies  are  to  be  dropped. 

When  the  Japs  captured  Kokoda,  some 
Australian  troops  were  trapped  in  the 
Owen  Stanley  Mountains.  U.  S.  airplanes, 
flying  a  perilous  course,  dropped  rice  to 
them  day  after  day.  At  first,  the  bags 
burst  when  they  hit  the  ground  and  much 
of  the  rice  was  lost.  Then  they  tried  us¬ 
ing  two  bags,  one  inside  the  other,  but 
they  still  burst  open.  Finally,  they  put  on 
a  third  bag  and,  thus  reinforced,  the  pack¬ 
age  held  together.  For  all  the  difficulties, 
it  was  considered  a  successful  operation. 

In  the  New  Georgia  operation,  our 
troops  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  outdis¬ 
tanced  the  movement  of  supplies,  which 
were  transported  slowly  over  almost  im¬ 
passable  terrain.  Supply  by  air  became 
necessary.  Many  tons  of  supplies  were 
dropped  by  parachute  to  field  units. 

In  another  case,  it  was  necessary  to  drop 
food  to  U.  S.  troops  in  a  New  Guinea 
forward  area,  where  the  terrain  made  sur¬ 
face  transportation  arduous  and  slow. 
Most  of  the  dropping  points  were  at  the 
bottoms  of  deep,  narrow  valleys  where, 
in  some  instances,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
scend  2,000  feet,  drop  the  supplies  and 
climb  steeply  to  get  out.  Many  a  ship 
returned  with  damaged  ailerons  and  ele¬ 
vators. 

Such  experiences  have  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new,  streamlined  ration, 
known  to  be  palatable  and  believed  to  be 
as  healthful  and  substantial  as  that  now 
fed  to  AAF  soldiers,  but  weighing  only 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  consists  of 
dehydrated,  canned  and  processed  foods, 
and  is  designed  for  use  in  the  field  in 
situations  where  the  ten-in-one  ration  (a 
day’s  food  for  ten  men)  is  not  available. 
The  new  ration  has  undergone  tests  by 
the  Air  Forces  Board  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

This  is  typical  of  current  studies  to  im¬ 
prove  the  food  of  our  fighting  men,  to 
adjust  it  to  high  altitude  flying,  to  correct 
its  packaging  and  to  get  the  distribution 
system  in  line  with  war  conditions. 


At  Salina,  Kan.,  tests  are  being  made 
of  all  the  elements  of  AAF  food,  and 
some  of  the  findings  have  been  quite  re¬ 
markable.  Enough  already  has  been  done 
to  establish  pretty  definitely  that  a  man 
who  flies  at  high  altitudes  is  a  special 
feeding  problem.  For  example, ’it  has  been 
learned  that  at  18,000  feet,  the  volume 
of  gas  in  the  intestine  is  doubled,  at  39,- 
000  feet  it  is  increased  five  times. 

It  has  become  recognized  that  fried  or 
crusted  foods,  fibrous  foods  such  as  celery 
and  cabbage,  food  of  high  fat  content 
such  as  pork,  and  carbonated  beverages 
cause  distention  of  the  intestine  at  alti¬ 
tudes  above  20,000  feet.  This  results  in 
pain  similar  to  that  caused  by  indigestion 
and  effects  the  efficiency  of  the  flyer. 

The  experiments  at  Salina  concern  pre¬ 
flight,  in-flight  and  post-flight  feeding. 
The  findings  likely  will  result  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  modifications  of  the  diet  of  flying 
personnel. 

Experts  working  in  cooperation  with 
Colonel  Herwig  and  his  subsistence  offi¬ 


cer,  Maj.  E.  W.  Elliott,  are  making  stud¬ 
ies  looking  to  the  elimination  of  the 
sandwich-lunch  system  now  in  common 
use  for  long  flights.  The  only  alternative 
today — and  this  one  is  almost  as  undesir¬ 
able — is  to  rig  up  the  airplane  for  cook¬ 
ing.  The  answer  probably  will  be  food 
trays,  one  for  each  man,  neatly  stacked 
away  and  kept  warm  until  meal  time, 
like  the  arrangement  now  used  by  the 
commercial  air  lines  except,  of  course,  that 
on  Army  transports  or  bombers  there  will 
be  no  pretty  hostesses  to  do  the  serving. 

The  AAF  has  developed  an  aircrew 
snack  lunch  and  has  bought  10,000  of 
them  for  testing  in  the  theatres.  Designed 
to  give  the  boys  a  lift  on  the  trip  home 
after  combat,  these  neat  pocket-size  boxes 
contain: 

(1)  Chocolate,  because  the  boys  like 
it  and  because  it  gives  them  energy. 

(2)  Caramel,  for  the  same  reason. 

(3)  Chewing  gum,  because  it  absorbs 
nervous  energy,  keeps  down  thirst  and 
reduces  the  liquid  intake. 

(4)  Hard,  bland  candy,  because  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way.  A  small  piece  of 
such  candy  is  enough  to  last  a  man  fifty 
miles  or  more.  It  serves  also  to  release 
from  the  body  tissues  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  is  not  used  in  digest¬ 
ing  the  candy. 

There  are  other  AAF  rations:  the  para¬ 
chute  ration,  two  in  each  parachute  seat, 
consisting  of  high  protein  foods;  the  life 
raft  ration,  containing  candy,  chewing 
gum  and  vitamin  tablets;  the  combat 
lunch  ration,  for  use  in  airplanes  equipped 
for  cooking;  the  D  ration,  the  same  as  the 
one  issued  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  but 
specially  packaged  for  the  AAF,  and  the 
K  ration,  modified  for  the  AAF  by  the 
addition  of  citrus  juice.  (Continued) 


Supply  problems  on  Guadalcanal  in  the  early  days,  particularly  the  handling  of  food  for  the 
first  arrivals,  were  met  by  quartermaster  personnel  in  the  best  possible  way.  These  ground 
crew  men  of  a  fighter  squadron  line  up  for  chow.  Far  better  facilities  are  in  use  today. 
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All  over  the  world,  the  AAF  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  on-the-job  experimentation  with 
methods  of  packing  food  for  dropping  to 
isolated  troops.  Aside  from  the  standard 
containers,  which  are  not  always  available, 
the  most  satisfactory  packaging  material 
so  far  discovered  is  sawdust,  which  has 
proved  adequate  protection  for  free-drop¬ 
ping  canned  goods  and,  if  very  carefully 
packed,  bottled  food. 

Packaging  for  dropping,  free  or  para¬ 
chute,  is  done  locally  with  whatever  ma¬ 
terials  are  available.  Sometimes  sawdust 
isn’t,  and  substitutes  include  excelsior, 
rags,  hay,  straw  and  even  paper.  AAF 
units  in  Africa  once  complained  that  air¬ 
craft  engines  shipped  to  that  theatre  from 
the  States  were  not  as  well  packed  as 
those  shipped  from  Britain.  When  more 
details  were  requested  on  what  was  wanted, 
it  developed  that  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
plainants  was  in  getting  more  salvageable 
packing  materials  to  make  containers  for 
dropping  food  from  airplanes. 

Parachute  food  packages  usually  weigh 
100  to  175  pounds.  Free-drop  units  nor¬ 
mally  weigh  forty  to  sixty  pounds,  al¬ 
though  ninety-pound  packages  have  been 


At  this  desert  training  center  men  are  taught 
to  pack  food  and  equipment  which  are  dropped 
by  parachute  to  troops  in  isolated  sectors. 


dropped  with  fair  success.  The  normal 
food  for  dropping  from  airplanes  is  the 
C  ration,  packed  in  cases  of  eight  rations. 
Each  ration  contains  six  12-ounce  cans — 
one  of  meat  and  vegetable  stew,  one  of 
meat  and  beans,  one  of  meat  and  vege¬ 
table  hash,  and  three  of  biscuits,  confec¬ 
tion  and  beverage.  The  ration  also  in¬ 
cludes  halazone  tablets  for  purifying  wa¬ 
ter.  Two  tablets  are  used  for  a  -quart  of 
clear  water  and  four  for  muddy  water. 
Five  tablets  are  provided  each  man  daily. 

If  it  is  necessary  'to  drop  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  to  troops,  ten-gallon  milk 
cans  normally  are  used  as  containers. 

With  home  sources  hard-pressed  to 
meet  military  and  civilian  food  needs,  the 
AAF  has  initiated  a  program  to  salvage 
and  utilize  waste  materials.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  accomplishments,  one  air 
station  which  used  to  buy.  22,000  pounds 
of  lard  per  month  has  since  been  able  to 
reduce  its  lard  requirements  to  zero.  In 
one  month,  the  cooks  produced  25,000 
pounds  of  fat  by  rendering  it  out  and 
saving  fat  drippings,  -fr 
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Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  spar  for  a  mental  round  or  two  with  this  month's  AIR  FORCE 
Quiz.  Chalk  up  the  usual  five  points  for  each  correct  answer.  A  score  of  90  to  100  is  a 
little  beauty;  80  to  90,  good;  60  to  80  not  too  bad;  below  60,  room  for  improvement. 


4. 


The  distance  in  statute  miles  from 
Hollandia  to  Davao  in  the  Philip - 
pines  is  approximately 

a.  1,100  c.  600 

b.  375  d.  2,200 


In  ditching  a  B  17,  the  top  turret 
gunner  should  place  his  guns  fae- 
ing 

a.  Backward  c.  Forward 

b.  To  the  right  d.  To  the  left 


3. 


If  an  engine  exhausts  black  smoke , 

it  means  that 

a.  The  mixture  in  the  carburetor  is 
too  rich 

b.  There  is  a  leak  in  the  exhaust  stack 

c.  The  mixture  in  the  carburetor  is 
too  lean 

d.  There  is  an  excessive  air  leak  in 
the  bleeds 


The  location  of  6th  Air  Force  head¬ 
quarters  is 

a.  Hawaii  c.  The  Canal  Zone 

b.  Alaska  d.  The  Solomons 


5. 


6. 


The  Balearic  Islands  are  located 

a.  fn  the  North  Sea 

b.  Off  the  coast  of  China 

c.  In  the  Mediterranean 

d.  Tiro  miles  due  east  of  Australia 


8.  Eg/in  Field  is  located  in 

a.  Oklahoma  c.  California 

b.  Texas  d.  Florida 


The  Navy’s  Corsair  is  a 

a.  Twin-engine,  two-place,  mid-wing 
i monoplane 

b.  Single-engine,  single-place,  mid¬ 
wing  monoplane 

c.  Single-engine,  single-place,  low- 
wing  monoplane  with  inverted  gull 
wings 

d.  Twin-engine,  single-place,  low- 
wing  monoplane 


A  tandem  airplane  is  a  plane 
which  has 

a.  More  than  two  engines 

b.  Two  seats,  one  behind  the  other 

c.  A  retractable  landing  gear 

d.  Twin  tail  booms 


of  the 


The  E6B  is 

a.  The  night-fighter  ver 
P-38 

b.  A  navigational  computer 

c.  The  military  terminology  used  to 
refer  to  the  15  mm  gun  in  the  B-25 

d.  An  anti-aircraft  gun 


The  Jap  aircraft  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Helen  is  a 

a.  Twin-engine  medium  bomber 

b.  Single-engine  fighter-bomber 

c.  Twin-engine  fighter 

d.  Four-engine  bomber 


11. 


Formosa  is  located 

a.  North  of  Tokyo 


b.  In  the  Marianas 

c.  Off  the  Chinese  mainland 

d.  In  the  Malay  States 


The  approximate  oil  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  necessary 
to  feather  a  prop  is 

a.  150  c.  400 

b.  250  d.  600 


13. 


A  straight  line  from  London  to  Ber¬ 
lin  would  cross 

a.  France  c.  Denmark 

b.  The  Netherlands  d.  Switzerland 


14. 


The  term  "Mayday”  is  often  used 

a.  To  call  for  help 

b.  To  request  a  tighter  formation 

c.  To  indicate  approaching  enemy 
aircraft 

d.  To  identify  yourself  as  a  friendly 
aircraft 


15. 


The  P-3 S 
gear 

a.  True 


has  a  tricycle  landing 

b.  False 


16.  AAF  personnel  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  awards  and  decorations 
made  by  the  United  States  Navy 

a.  True  b .  False 


18. 


b. 


19. 


The  RAF  Typhoon  is  a 

a.  Single-engine  fighter 

b.  Twin-engine  fighter 

c.  Twin-engine  medium  bomber 

d.  Four-engine  bomber 


20.  Identify  these  aircraft.  One  incorrect,  all  incorrect: 


An  aircraft  flying  at  ISO  mph 
ground  speed  consumes  fuel  at  the 
rate  of  21  gallons  per  hour.  The 
consumption  for  a  250-mile  Bight 
at  this  speed  would  be 

a.  35  gallons  c.  42  gallons 

b.  50  gallons  d.  63  gallons 


Subsidence  is 

a.  A  form  of  anoxia 

An  allowance  for  expenses  incurred 
in  performance  of  duty 
The  total  aerodynamic  force  on  an 
object 

A  meteorological  term  referring  to 
a  downward  motion  of  air 


Answers  on  Page  64 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives. 


Faulty  Taxiing  Corrected 

Proper  taxiing  should  be  one  of  the 
first  things  a  pilot  learns.  Often,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  isn’t.  Regional  safety  officers 
found  one  base  where  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  thirty  brake  assemblies  in 
one  month  because  P-39  pilots  were 
using  the  brake-versus-power  method  im¬ 
properly. 

To  combat  the  evil,  the  door  was  re¬ 
moved  from  an  Airacobra  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  seat  rigged  along  the  catwalk.  Now 
an  instructor  sits  outside  while  he  teaches 
the  pilot  correct  taxiing  habits. 

Learning  the  'Hard  Way' 

First  Provisional  Group,  I  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command,  has  developed  a  novel 
method  for  correcting  pilots  who  im¬ 
properly  fill  out  AAF  Form  23. 

Two  offenders  were  required  to  pass  an 
examination  on  proper  completion  of  the 
form  and  on  instrument  and  contact  flight 
rules.  Then  each  had  to  lecture  on  the 
subjects  to  other  pilots  in  the  group. 

Briefing  Record 

A  standard  briefing  check-list — a  safe¬ 
guard  against  incomplete  compilation  of 
essential  data  preliminary  to  a  flight — has 
been  devised  by  regional  safety  officers 
cooperating  with  training  and  operations 
officers  at  the  B-17  Central  Instructors’ 
School,  Lockbourne,  Ohio,  Army  Air  Base. 

The  Lockbourne  form  must  be  signed 
by  the  pilot  and  briefing  officer  for  the 
flight  concerned.  It  requires  them  to: 

(1)  Check  Form  23  for  complete 
entries. 

(2)  Check  to  ascertain  that  terrain 
|  altitudes  along  the  route  of  the  proposed 

instrument  flight  do  not  exceed  the  pro¬ 
posed  flight  altitude,  but  insure  adequate 
clearance  and  a  safety  margin  of  at  least 
1,000  feet. 

(3)  Check  to  see  that  forecast  weather, 
I  especially  the  ceiling,  is  compared  with 
»  the  pilot’s  proposed  altitude.  (When  the 

proposed  altitude  is  above  the  forecast 
j  ceiling,  flight  must  be  classified  as  instru¬ 
ment.  The  classification  should  be  made 
by  the  pilot,  but  must  be  checked  by  the 
clearing  authority.) 

(4)  Check  route  for  correct  altitudes 
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(even  or  odd)  on  specified  airways  or 
direction  of  flight  (east  or  west). 

(5)  Check  destination  to  determine 
that  runways  are  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  for  the  type  of  aircraft  involved. 

(6)  Check  to  ascertain  that  the  ETE 
leaves  twenty  percent  of  fuel  capacity 
available. 

(7)  Check  alternate  airfield.  (On  in¬ 
strument  flight,  does  airplane  carry  suffi¬ 
cient  fuel  to  reach  destination  and  alter¬ 
nate,  plus  45  minutes?) 

(8)  See  that  pilot  has  filed  list  of 
check  points  as  recommended  by  Pilots’ 
Advisory  Service. 

(9)  See  that  the  weight  and  balance 
certificate  has  been  signed. 

(10)  See  that  the  pilot  has  certified  he 
will  instruct  crew  in  emergency  proce¬ 
dures  before  take-off. 

The  form  includes  the  name  of  the 


Here's  what  happens  to  a  piston  when  power 
limits  are  carelessly  exceeded.  The  rings  and 
sidewall  are  burned  through  completely  and 
the  entire  assembly  is  pitted  and  scored.  To 
impress  pilots  with  the  hazards  of  detonation, 
a  heavy  bombardment  replacement  training  unit 
at  Westover  Field,  Mass.,  posted  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  this  photograph  in  the  ready  room.  It 
may  be  viewed  with  profit  by  every  pilot  who  is 
inclined  to  use  a  heavy  hand  on  the  throttle. 


station,  type  of  activity  and  the  date,  and 
it  may  be  retained  as  a  permanent  record 
of  the  flight.  While  it  was  developed  for 
a  particular  base,  OFS  recommends  that 
the  form  be  adopted'  by  other  bases  which 
do  not  use  briefing  check-lists  or  records. 
With  slight  variations  it  may  be  adapted 
to  any  type  of  activity. 

OFS  Service  for  Navy 

At  the  Navy’s  request,  all  its  plane 
flights  in  the  continental  United  States 
have  been  receiving  the  Pilots’  Advisory 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  since 
March  15.  Six  key  Flight  Control  centers 
reported  that  Navy  operations  represented 
35  percent  of  all  military  flights  in  their 
areas  during  a  recent  two-week  period. 

Needless  Delay 

The  pilot  who  delays  radioing  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  weather  report,  change  of 
flight  plan,  clearance  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  often  makes  it  tough  for  himself  as 
well  as  the  men  on  the  ground. 

If  he  waits  to  contact  a  range  station 
until  he  is  directly  over  it,  the  flyer  may 
be  out  of  range  by  the  time  a  reply  is 
framed,  thus  necessitating  forwarding  the 
message  to  other  stations. 

By  radioing  a  range  station  as  far  out 
as  possible,  the  pilot  gives  Army  Flight 
Control  or  CAA  Airways  Traffic  Control, 
or  both,  a  chance  to  have  a  reply  wait¬ 
ing.  Such  promptness  on  the  flyer’s  part 
not  only  assures  him  undelayed  clearance 
but  relieves  overworked  communications 
facilities  of  the  extra  effort  of  locating 
him. 

Wear  That  Chute! 

For  years,  the  AAF  has  counselled  its 
airmen  to  wear  parachutes  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  In  that  connection, 
2nd  Air  Force’s  Aircraft  Accident  Analy¬ 
sis  Council,  a  wide-awake  safety  outfit, 
reports  this  one  for  the  what-might-have- 
been  book: 

A  sergeant-gunner,  sketching  an  airport 
from  the  nose  of  a  B-17,  spotted  another 
ship  rising  speedily  toward  the  Fortress. 
The  next  thing  he  knew  the  planes  had 
collided  and  he  was  out  on  a  wing  hold¬ 
ing  for  dear  life  to  the  shock  cord  from 
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the  nose  gun.  He  was  wearing  his  harness, 
but  his  chute  was  still  inside  the  plane. 

The  pilot  and  engineer  managed  to 
drag  him  to  safety  through  the  window 
of  the  pilot's  compartment.  But  what  if 
he  had  fallen  free? 

More  on  Wheels-up  Landings 

Commenting  on  the  Hendricks  Field 
procedures  for  wheels-up  landings  with 
B-17s,  the  8th  Air  Force  comes  up  with 
a  couple  of  recommendations  based  on 
experience  in  England. 

The  comment  deals  with  landings 
when  both  main  wheels  are  retracted. 

(A  description  of  the  Hendricks  Field 
methods  was  distributed  by  the  Office  of 
Flying  Safety.) 

The  8th  Air  Force  agrees  that  the  tail 
wheel  should  be  lowered  for  such  land¬ 
ings — except  for  planes  equipped  with  a 
chin  turret.  With  such  equipment,  the 
8th  recommends  that  the  tail  wheel  be 
left  in  the  well. 

The  recommendation  grew  out  of  a 
near-perfect  wheels-up  landing  by  a 
B-17G  which  was  SNAFUed  when  the 
extended  tail  wheel  raised  the  tail  and 
depressed  the  nose  of  the  ship  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  turret  to  strike  the  runway. 
As  a  result,  the  nose  section  was  ruined. 

The  8th  Air  Force  believes  that  prior 
to  a  belly  landing  the  ball  turret  should 
be  jettisoned  if  possible  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  damage  to  the  plane  by  the  ball 
being  forced  up  into  the  interior.  ■& 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 

GARDNER  FIELD,  Calif. —  A  dead  stick 
landing  necessitated  by  engine  failurfe 
badly  damaged  a  BT-13.  Preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  indicated  that  inner  parts  of 
the  engine  gave  way  because  of  excessive 
compression  brought  on  by  oil  or  gas 
having  partly  filled  the  cylinders  while 
standing  idle. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  This  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  an 
engine  is  not  " pulled  through”  before  it 
is  started.  Cylinders  must  be  cleared  out 
before  power  is  applied.  Oil  does  not 
compress,  and  something  has  to  give  way 
when  it  blocks  moving  parts.  Although 
TOs  require  that  engines  be  ” pulled 
through,”  the  importance  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  stressed  constantly,  particu- 
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So  P-47  pilots  may  become  completely  familiar 
with  the  plane's  instrument  panel  and  thereby 
be  able  instantly  to  recognize  a  condition  re¬ 
quiring  attention,  an  effective  method  of  in¬ 
struction  has  been  devised  by  regional  safety 
officers  working  with  the  1st  Air  Force.  Pilots  ' 
view  screening  of  film  strips  which  pose  35  ! 
problems  of  control  and  instrument  setting 
during  various  phases  of  operation.  The  strip 
reproduced  (above)  shows  panel  during  the 
run-up  before  take-off.  Designated  by  arrow 
and  seen  in  close-up  is  the  altimeter — the  in- 
’  strument  which  should  catch  the  alert  pilot's 
eye  immediately.  It  is  set  below  zero  and 
therefore  must  be  adjusted  to  field  elevation. 


larly  in  vieiv  of  the  presence  in  the  AAF 
of  many  neiv  maintenance  men. 

LOVE  FIELD,  Texas  —  A  pilot  in  an  AT-6 
taxied  under  the  wing  of  a  parked  B-24. 
The  propeller  cleared  the  leading  edge, 
but  struck  amidship  and  chewed  the  rest 
of  the  way  through  the  wing. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  This  pilot  made 
no  effort  to  make  sure  he  could  clear  the 
B-24's  wing.  He  guessed.  In  this  busi¬ 
ness  you  can't  guess. 

BARTOW,  Fla.  —  One  pilot  was  killed 
and  two  P-5  Is  were  demolished  when  the 
planes  collided  during  unauthorized  simu¬ 
lated  combat. 

The  pilot  who  parachuted  to  safety  was 
charged  with  complete  responsibility  for 
the  accident.  Both  pilots,  during  brief¬ 
ing,  had  been  specifically  instructed  to 
maintain  distance  from  other  aircraft. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Too  many  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  during  the  past 
three  months  due  to  this  type  of  violation 
of  orders.  In  the  first  place,  men  still  in 
training  aren’t  full  fledged  combat  pilots 
and  shouldn't  engage  in  maneuvers  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  except 
under  prearranged  conditions.  The  little 
that  the  one  pilot  still  alive  learned  about 


combat  teas  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of 
the  life  of  a  buddy  and  two  expensive  air- 
planes.  In  flagrant  cases ,  perhaps  a  court 
martial  is  the  only  answer. 

WILL  ROGERS  FIELD,  Okla.  —  An  A- 
20B  was  completely  wrecked  when  the 
pilot  made  a  forced  landing  after  run¬ 
ning  out  of  gas. 

Though  the  pilot  signed  the  Form  1-A, 
he  failed  to  notice  or  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  plane  hadn’t  been  serviced  with  gas 
following  the  previous  flight. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  For  whom  is  this 
pilot  iv  or  king? 

EL  PASO,  Tex.  —  In  an  attempted  take¬ 
off,  a  pilot  retracted  his  landing  gear  too  ! 
soon.  Although  he  thought  he  had  suffi¬ 
cient  flying  speed,  the  ship  settled  back  ij 
on  the  runway  causing  major  damage  to  i 
the  airplane. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  The  altitude  of 
this  airfield  is  nearly  4.000  feet.  Pilots 
should  take  into  consideration  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  runway  and  the  flying  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  airplane,  then  make  sure 
it  is  airborne  before  retracting  the  gear. 
At  4.000  feet,  much  more  speed  is  needed 
to  sustain  the  airplane  than  is  required 
at  sea  level,  ft 
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Any  road  to  Tokyo  from  southwest  Asia 
must  move  across  Burma.  In  many 
respects,  this  country  sandwiched  roughly 
between  India  and  China  holds  the  key 
to  success  of  Allied  drives  to  wash  the 
Asiatic  continent  clean  of  the  Jap. 

But  for  military  forces,  Burma  presents 
numerous  operational  problems,  both  as  a 
fairly  representative  tropical  area  and  as 
a  peculiar  combination  of  wet  and  dry, 
mountain  and  plain.  Burma  lies  roughly 
in  the  same  latitudes  as  Mexico,  and  the 
area  covered  is  slightly  smaller  than 
Texas.  Last  spring’s  fighting  took  place 
in  the  rainy  border  mountains  between 
the  Assam-Bengal  section  of  India  and 
northwestern  Burma.  To  the  northeast, 
across  the  northern  hill  ranges,  lie  the 
Chinese  Sikang  and  Yunnan  provinces. 
Farther  south,  in  the  dry  middle  plain  of 
Burma,  is  Mandalay,  an  important  Irra¬ 
waddy  River  and  railroad  junction.  To 
the  east  and  southeast  lie  French  Indo- 
China  and  Thailand,  dominated  by  Japan, 
and  on  the  southwest  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  climate  is  "tropical”  —  meaning 
warm  and  wet  —  but  there  are  important 
variations,  depending  on  time  of  year, 
location  and  altitude.  The  basic  weather 
factor  is  the  "monsoon,”  or  prevailing 
wind,  dry  in  winter,  wet  in  summer. 
("Winter”  does  not  imply  cold  but  rather 
the  time  of  year.)  The  coastal  areas  are 
wetter  than  the  back  country,  and  the  hills 
are  both  cooler  and  wetter  than  the  plain 
and  plateau  country. 

Monsoons  should  not  be  confused  with 
storm  winds.  They  are  steady  movements 
of  air  along  the  surface,  resulting  from 
variations  of  temperature  between  land 
and  water  areas.  From  December  through 
February,  the  Asiatic  land  mass  to  the 
north  cools,  developing  a  high  pressure 
atmospheric  area.  The  cool  air  flows 
»  southward  toward  a  low  pressure  area,  the 
equatorial  Indian  Ocean,  where  warmer, 
lighter  air  is  rising.  This  flow  is  the 
whiter  monsoon.  Later  in  the  spring,  the 
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This  key  country  in  our  drive 
against  the  Japs  in  Asia  holds 
plenty  of  natural  hazards  for 
air  and  ground  operations. 

earth  becomes  warmer  than  the  ocean, 
creating  a  low  pressure  area,  and  by  the 
end  of  May  thunderstorms  mark  the  re¬ 
versal  of  air  flow.  Soon  the  summer 
monsoon  begins,  bringing  moist  air  and 
rain  from  the  south.  Roads  are  bogged 
and  land  movement  becomes  difficult. 
Along  about  October,  the  rains  decrease 
but  the  air  remains  depressingly  humid. 

The  amount  of  rain  brought  by  the 
monsoon  depends  on  the  altitude  and  the 
position  of  mountains.  The  wettest  area  in 
the  world  is  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Khasi  Hills  in  Assam.  There  rainfall  av¬ 
erages  over  400  inches  a  year  and  has 
been  known  to  reach  900  inches.  Akyab, 
a  key  strategic  position  on  the  western 
coast  to  the  west  of  the  Arakan  Yoma 
range,  may  receive  more  than  fifty  inches 
in  July  alone,  about  what  New  York  City 
averages  in  a  year.  The  central  Burma 
basin,  including  Mandalay,  receives  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  forty  inches,  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  average  of  our  middle  west.  It 
may  suffer  from  drouth  in  the  dry  season. 

The  hill  area  between  Imphal  and 
Myitkyina,  the  scenes  of  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  and  the  Allied  airborne  invasion  last 
spring,  is  well  watered  and  covered  by 
thick  teak  and  oak  forest.  Military  move¬ 
ment  is  dependent  on  roads  and  is  easily 
disrupted  by  road  blocks.  The  Arakan 
coast  to  the  southwest  tends  toward  thick 
rain  forest — the  typical  "jungle”  of  the 
books  and  movies.  Eastward,  the  Arakan 
Yoma  range  cuts  off  rainfall  from  the 
central  basin  where  there  is  grassland  and 
dry  forest  which  loses  foliage  in  the  dry 
season. 

Cloudiness,  of  great  importance  to  fly¬ 
ers,  is  associated  with  rainfall.  From  Oc¬ 


tober  to  April  the  skies  are  relatively 
clear,  averaging  less  than  ten  percent 
overcast  in  central  Burma  and  thirty  or 
forty  percent  in  Assam,  lower  Burma  and 
Tenasserim,  the  long  coastal  strip  border¬ 
ing  Thailand. 

Cloudiness  is  greatest  during  the  morn¬ 
ing.  During  the  summer  monsoon,  June 
to  October,  seventy  to  ninety  percent  of 
the  sky  is  overcast  most  of  the  time.  Low 
ceilings  are  fairly  common  along  the  coast. 
One  morning  out  of  four  or  five  is  likely 
to  have  a  ceiling  below  1,000  feet.  After¬ 
noon  ceilings  below  1,000  feet  are  most 
likely  to  occur  in  late  spring.  During  the 
summer  monsoon,  ceilings  below  2,000 
feet  can  be  expected  about  half  of  the 
days  and  are  most  common  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Two-thirds  of  the  summer  days 
have  ceilings  below  3,000  feet.  Manda¬ 
lay.  in  the  dry  central  basin,  has  an  aver¬ 
age  of  fewer  than  fifteen  days  a  year 
when  ceilings  are  below  2,000  feet.  Over 
mountains,  however,  low  ceilings  are  com¬ 
mon  in  summer. 

Visibility  is  good  in  most  of  the  area 
during  the  cool  months;  it  is  less  than 
3,000  feet  only  about  two  or  three  days  a 
month.  Ground  fogs  on  winter  mornings 
are  fairly  frequent  over  the  rivers  and 
lowlands,  and  most  frequent  in  central 
Assam,  where  they  number  about  twenty 
a  month.  Mists  and  fogs  may  occur  over 
some  of  the  more  humid  forests  and  val¬ 
leys  during  mornings  of  the  rainy  season. 
Fogs  will  form  throughout  the  year  on  the 
windward  mountain  slopes  at  higher  ele¬ 
vations  because  the  winds  carry  moisture. 

Dust  storms  are  likely  in  the  Irrawaddy 
basin,  or  central  plain,  between  Decem¬ 
ber  and  May  when  ground  water  is  at  a 
minimum.  Elsewhere,  they  cause  little 
concern.  During  spring,  a  smoke  haze, 
caused  by  the  native  custom  of  burning 
over  the  land,  forms  over  much  of  the  area. 

Another  visibility  factor  is  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  violent  rain  storms  during  the 
summer  monsoon.  These  will  often  re¬ 
duce  ceilings  to  zero  and  horizontal  visi¬ 
bility  to  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  These 
storms  are  usually  localized,  however,  and 
can  be  avoided. 

Icing  of  wings  and  control  surfaces  is 
not  much  of  a  problem  at  lower  altitudes 
since  frost  occurs  nowhere  in  the  area  be¬ 
low  3,000  feet.  During  the  winter,  when 
temperatures  at  greater  altitudes  are  low 
enough  for  icing,  water  vapor  in  the  air 
is  at  a  minimum.  During  local  storms  in 
the  cool  season,  temperatures  may  be  low 
enough  to  cause  icing  trouble.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  water  vapor  concentrated  by  the  cold 
masses  of  the  monsoon  may  create  icing 
danger  above  10,000  or  12,000  feet  in 
northern  Burma.  Destructive  local  hail¬ 
storms  occur  in  Assam  during  April  and 
May. 

The  small  village  is  a  key  to  many 
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characteristics  of  the  people  and  the  land. 

There  are  few  isolated  dwellings  like  the 
American  farmhouse  in  the  midst  of  the 
farmer’s  acres.  As  is  the  custom  in  many 
countries,  the  people  walk  out  from  the 
village  to  their  fields  every  day.  The  com¬ 
parative  difficulty  of  travel  and  communi¬ 
cation  and  the  sociable  nature  of  the 
valley  peoples  work  against  individual 
dwellings. 

Villages  are  likely  to  be  self-governing 
and  fairly  self-sufficient  economically.  The 
people  choose  their  own  headman  and 
sometimes  a  village  council,  too.  An¬ 
other  important  factor  in  the  general  well- 
behaved  quality  of  the  Burman  people  is 
a  tradition  of  strong  family  pride.  Wo¬ 
men  have  a  place  of  respect  unusual  for 
Asiatic  countries,  and  they  wield  some 
political  influence.  These  conditions  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  Japanese  occupation,  of 
course. 

The  prevalent  democratic  tone  of  the 
villages  was  supported  by  a  level  of  liter¬ 
acy  markedly  higher  than  in  other  ori¬ 
ental  lands.  Public  education  for  both 
sexes  was  encouraged  by  the  British 
government.  The  majority  of  Burmans  are 
Buddhists,  and  Buddhist  writings  are  the 

Burma's  mountain  and  river  structure  follows  a  definite  north-south 
pattern.  The  average  Burma  range  (yoma),  even  the  Northern  Hills, 
is  much  lower  than  the  Himalayas.  This  map  indicates  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  and  rivers.  Many  of  the  latter  cut  through  deep  gorges. 


The  northeastern  Indian  provinces, 
Assam  and  Bengal,  are  important  as  the 
jumping  off  place  for  any  attack  on  Jap 
forces  in  Burma.  Of  the  eight  and  a 
quarter  million  Assamese,  more  than  half 
are  Hindus,  with  caste  traditions.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  51  million  Bengali,  however, 
are  Mohammedan.  Both  of  these  prov¬ 
inces  share  the  political  and  religious  ten¬ 
sions  which  have  been  coming  to  a  head 
in  India,  aggravated  last  winter  by  the 
Bengal  famine. 

Rice  is  the  staple  food  all  over  Burma, 
Assam  and  Bengal.  Of  course  there  are 
other  foods,  such  as  fish,  millet,  maize  and 
vegetables,  but  the  various  kinds  of  rice 
cultivation  occupy  the  majority  of  the 
population.  In  the  past,  Burma  exported 
rice  to  India.  Orthodox  Hindus  eat  no 
meat,  and  Moslems  abstain  from  pork 
products. 

Most  of  the  western  coast  of  Burma, 
the  Arakan,  was  once  covered  by  a  dense 
tropical  forest,  which  has  since  been  large¬ 
ly  cut  down.  There  are  still  considerable 
areas  of  rain  forest  on  the  coastal  plain, 
in  the  Tenasserim  peninsula,  in  the  Pegu 
Yoma  hills  and  in  well  watered  parts  of 
the  north.  (Continued  on  Page  64) 

What  grows  in  Burma — and  where — depends  on  rainfall,  soil  and 
relation  of  the  area  to  mountain  ranges.  Burma's  vegetation  is  plenti¬ 
ful  but  there  is  less  jungle  than  popularly  believed.  The  vegetation  and 
agricultural  zones  of  the  country  are  depicted  on  this  shaded-area  map. 


basis  of  education.  The  Burmans  them¬ 
selves  are  free  of  the  caste  system,  unlike 
the  immigrants  from  India. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  craftsmanship 
among  the  Burmans;  their  finest  crafts 
include  lacquer  painting,  sculpture  in 
stone,  wood  and  ivory  carving,  metal 
working  and  casting,  and  silk  weaving. 
They  are  independent  about  their  work, 
and  they  will  not  haggle  over  prices. 
They  are  not  lazy,  but  they  see  no  point 
in  working  harder  than  is  necessary. 

The  teachings  of  Buddhism  tend  to  in¬ 
duce  personal  restraint  and  a  soft-pedal¬ 
ing  of  ambition.  Local  good  works,  such 
as  charity  to  each  other  and  contributions 
to  the  yellow-robed  monks  (pongyis), 
who  are  respected  as  wise  men,  are  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  a  good  citizen’s  duty. 
Every  village  has  a  temple  on  a  prominent 
site. 

The  hill  people  with  whom  our  soldiers 
came  in  contact  in  the  spring  campaign 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  more  advanced 
valley-dwelling  Burmans.  Such  tribes  as 
the  Kachins,  Chins  and  Nagas  are  more 
warlike  than  the  Burmans,  and  they  have 
been  of  good  help  as  guides  and  fighters 
on  our  side. 
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The  Black  Widow 

The  P-6l  Black  Widow  is  the  largest  fighter  plane  ever 
built  in  this  country. 

A  twin-tail,  twin-engine  fighter  that  looks  like  an  over¬ 
grown  P-38,  the  P-61  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  action  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  when  London  was  the  bombing 
target  and  not  Berlin.  The  Luftwaffe's  raids  under  the  protec¬ 
tive  cover  of  darkness  had  brought  home  the  great  need  for  a 
fast  night  fighter  plane  with  plenty  of  firepower  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  defense  against  night  bombings. 

We  had  no  such  plane,  but  in  the  spring  of  1941  one  was 
put  on  the  design  boards.  Little  more  than  a  year  later,  it  was 
flying  over  California.  This  was  the  P-6l.  Originally,  two 
experimental  airplanes  were  built,  followed  by  the  usual  thir¬ 
teen  service  test  airplanes.  The  P-6ls  now  are  in  production. 

Built  by  the  Northrop  Aircraft  Corp.,  Hawthorne,  Calif., 
the  P-61  is  the  first  functional  night  fighter  to  come  out  of 
this  war.  Planes  previously  used  for  such  tactical  missions 
have  been  modified  versions  of  aircraft  originally  planned  for 
other  types  of  operations.  There  are,  for  example,  the  A- 20s 
and  the  A-29s,  light  bombers,  used  for  attack  missions.  Nat¬ 
urally,  these  airplanes  lacked  some  refinements  necessary  for 
top  efficiency  in  night  fighter  tactics.  These  characteristics  or 
refinements  the  P-61  has  in  its  unconventional  design,  high 
horsepower  and  heavy  firepower. 

Classified  as  a  fighter  aircraft,  the  P-6l  is  larger  and  weighs 
more  than  either  the  A-20  or  the  P-70,  night  fighter  version 
of  the  Boston. 

Inside  the  P-6l’s  low-slung  engine  nacelles,  that  taper  off 
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with  streamline  effect  into  the  thin  tail-booms  supporting  the 
elevator  and  rudder  surfaces,  are  two  powerful  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  engines.  Developing  high  horsepower  at  take-off,  the 
engines,  turning  four-bladed  Hamilton  Standard  propellers, 
pull  the  ship  into  the  air  in  a  comparatively  short  take-off  run, 
give  it  good  climb  and  maneuverability. 

Because  night  landings  on  war-time  fields  are  hazardous  for 
fighters,  new  flaps  and  ailerons  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  P-6l.  It  has  full  span  landing  flaps  which  run  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  wing  panels,  leaving  no  room  for 
conventional  ailerons.  A  unique  system  of  "spoiler  type” 
ailerons  was  developed.  These  actually  are  small  "gates” 
which  lift  up  out  of  the  top  surface  of  the  wing  and  break  the 
airflow  thus  "spoiling”  the  lift  and  dropping  the  wing,  caus¬ 
ing  the  airplane  to  tilt  in  one  direction  or  the  other — -basically 
the  same  effect  produced  by  the  conventional  aileron. 

In  profile,  the  P-6l’s  fuselage  looks  like  a  bloated  jelly  fish. 

It  is  very  narrow  and,  although  the  nose  section  sticks  out  in 
front  several  feet  ahead  of  the  propeller  hubs,  the  fuselage 
tapers  down  and  quits  almost  with  the  trailing  section  of  the 
big  wing.  Its  speed,  of  course,  is  still  secret,  but  it  can  hold 
its  own  with  some  of  our  fastest  medium  altitude  fighters. 

All  crew  members  are  protected  by  armor  plate  deflector 
shields  and  bullet-resistant  glass.  The  ship  also  has  self-seal¬ 
ing  gasoline  and  oil  tanks  and  lines.  j 

The  airplane  is  a  good  performer.  One  pilot,  who  has 
flown  the  ship  extensively  since  the  first  "X”  models  ex¬ 
plains:  "The  P-6l  is  an  honest  airplane.  It  has  no  mean 
tricks.  In  acrobatics  such  as  loops,  spins,  Immelmanns  and  fast 
turns,  it  behaves  as  a  pursuit  should  and  its  stalling  features 
are  near  perfect.”  —  Maj.  F.  P.  Jenks,  Production  Division,  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command,  Wright  Field. 
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Automatic  Pilot  for  Gliders 

Gliders  can  now  negotiate  blind  flying  or  self-controlled 
flight  with  the  aid  of  a  new  automatic  pilot  developed  by  the 
glider  branch  of  the  Aircraft  Laboratory  at  Wright  Field. 
Officially  the  instrument  is  called  the  D-L  automatic  pilot,  an 
adaptation  of  the  famous  A-3  type  used  for  some  time  on 
many  bomber  and  transport  planes. 

The  automatic  pilot  for  gliders  is  a  standard  type  used  in 
many  of  our  powered  aircraft,  with  slight  modifications.  In 
the  power  ship,  for  example,  the  pilot  must  operate  the  auto¬ 
matic  pilot  manually  in  order  to  accomplish  turns,  ascent  or 
descent.  In  the  glider  this  is  accomplished  by  the  transmitter 
arm,  a  steel  rod  affair  which  extends  from  the  nose  of  the 
glider,  thus  eliminating  the  human  element. 

When  the  rope  is  attached  to  the  tow-plane  and  glider,  the 
end  of  the  transmitter  arm  is  placed  on  the  tow-rope  where  it 
rides  during  the  flight.  As  the  tow-plane  changes  direction, 
the  attitude  of  the  rope  is  picked  up  by  the  transmitter  arm 
and  relayed  by  a  series  of  pulleys  to  the  controls  and  sensitive 
mechanisms  of  the  automatic  pilot.  These  "impulses,”  or  acti¬ 
vated  motions,  are  then  reflected  by  the  automatic  pilot  which, 
in  turn,  changes  the  controls  of  the  glider  so  that  the  ship  is 
in  relatively  the  same  position  as  the  tow-plane. 

There  are  many  tricks  in  the  operation  of  the  D-l.  For 
instance,  before  engaging  the  automatic  pilot  the  glider  pilot 
gets  the  ship  into  the  best  position  for  tow.  He  then  sets 
trimming  devices  and  engages  the  automatic  pilot.  He  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  make  a  few  minor  corrections,  but  from  then 
on  the  automatic  pilot  will  take  over.  Even  in  rough  air  the 
automatic  pilot  will  do  the  same  thing  in  a  glider  that  the  A-3 
will  do  in  a  powered  aircraft.  —  Staff  Sgt.  Douglas  J.  Ingells, 
Air  Force  StafF  Correspondent,  Wright  Field. 

Spinning  Runways 

Huge  inertia  wheels,  capable  of  testing  tires  twice  the  size 
of  the  XB-19’s  —  world’s  largest  —  have  been  installed  at 
Wright  Field  to  assure  safety  in  withstanding  the  impact  of 
60,000-  to  120,000-pound  airplane  loads  on  all  types  of  run¬ 
ways. 

The  tests  conducted  by  AAF  engineers  are  highly  unortho¬ 
dox.  With  the  airplane  wheels  at  a  standstill,  the  "runway”  is 
moved  at  speeds  equivalent  to  the  landing  speeds  of  a  fighter 
or  bomber  depending  on  the  test  in  progress.  The  "runway” 
in  this  case  is  a  gigantic  flywheel  turned  by  an  electric  motor. 
When  it  reaches  a  specified  rpm,  the  aircraft  wheel,  tire  and 
brake  under  test,  are  rammed  against  it  hard  enough  to  simu¬ 
late  the  impact  of  an  airplane’s  undercarriage  against  the 
ground  in  a  normal  landing. 

With  sensitive  strain  gauges,  thermometers  and  other 
recording  devices  attached  to  the  wheel,  tire  and  brake  mecha¬ 
nism,  data  are  obtained  which  would  be  impossible  to  get 
from  actual  landing  tests. 

Purposes  of  these  tests  are  to  develop  brakes  that  will  stop 
an  airplane  in  as  short  a  landing  run  as  possible  and  to  perfect 
tires  and  wheel  structures  capable  of  withstanding  the  intense 
frictional  heat  generated  by  sudden  acceleration  of  the  tires  on 
impact  and  by  brake  application.  Efficiency  of  original  wheel 
installation  designs  frequently  has  been  nearly  doubled  as  a 
result  of  such  tests. 

On  B-17s,  for  instance,  the  original  wheel  and  brake  design 
was  built  to  stop  the  airplane  in  a  limited  landing  run  with  a 
normal  gross  load  of  38,000  pounds.  Inertia  wheel  tests  have 


Inertia  wheel  tests  such  as  this  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  information  for  im¬ 
provement  of  aircraft  brakes  and 
tires.  Below,  a  workman,  using  a 
hypodermic  needle,  checks  the  heat 
generated  between  tire  and  wheel. 


led  to  the  development  of 
brakes  that,  with  the  same  size 
airplane  tire  and  wheel,  will 
stop  the  bomber  at  combat 
gross  weight  of  60,000  pounds. 

Similarly  a  P-40’s  braking  efficiency  was  increased  by  33  per¬ 
cent.  Translated  into  combat  terms,  better  brakes  and  lighter- 
weight  wheel  assemblies  permit  more  effective  operation  from 
small  landing  fields  in  combat  theatres. 

Responsible  for  many  of  these  developments  is  the  wheel 
and  brake  unit  of  the  Materiel  Command’s  aircraft  laboratory. 
Basically  the  experts  have  their  work  divided  into  four  major 
categories:  (1)  Improving  brake  linings  and  other  rubbing 
surfaces,  (2)  strengthening  wheel  structures,  (3)  obtaining 
more  efficient  heat  dissipation  from  brake  drums,  and  (4) 
reinforcing  tires  to  stand  the  additional  loads.  The  formulae 
that  guide  them  to  these  improvements  are  obtained  from  the 
tests  on  the  big  inertia  wheels. 

These  brake-testing  machines  can  test  wheels  and  tires  that 
range  in  size  from  the  small  main  wheels  on  a  Piper  Cub 
(twelve  inches  in  diameter)  to  gigantic  fifteen-foot  diameter 
tires  to  go  on  any  such  bomber  that  may  be  designed  in  the 
future  to  warrant  tires  of  such  size.  Fitted  with  special  arms 
and  brackets,  the  machines  also  can  be  used  for  testing  tractor- 
type  landing  gears  now  in  use  experimentally. 

The  smallest  of  the  test  rigs  has  a  66-inch  diameter  fly¬ 
wheel  capable  of  building  up  5,000,000  foot  pounds  of  kinetic 
energy.  It  can  test  wheels  and  tires  up  to  44  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  or  those  comparable  to  the  wheels  on  the  A-20.  Next 
in  size  is  the  120-inch  inertia  wheel  which  will  test  wheels  up 
to  96  inches  in  diameter.  Used  to  run  the  tests  on  the  B-19’s 
tires,  this  machine  stores  25,000,000  foot  pounds  of  kinetic 
energy — almost  double  the  amount  of  energy  exerted  on  the 
wheels  of  a  B-17  (14,000,000  pounds)  when  they  strike  the 
runway  in  a  normal  landing. 

The  newest  inertia  wheel  is  192  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
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capable  of  storing  200,000,000  foot  pounds  of  kinetic  energy; 
enough  to  cause  a  blow-out  instantly  in  one  of  the  B-19’s  tires. 

Immediately  after  a  test,  when  tires  are  blistering  hot  and 
there  is  danger  they  might  explode  momentarily,  engineers 
jab  the  tire  with  a  hypodermic  needle  to  obtain  a  temperature 
reading  of  the  internal  tire  casing. 

This  is  extremely  dangerous;  if  they  should  hit  the  tube 
with  the  needle,  they  would  "blow  up  with  the  tire.”  Results 
are  making  it  possible,  however,  to  get  better  material  for  air¬ 
craft  tires,  to  know  the  heat  resistant  qualities  of  existing  syn¬ 
thetics  and  natural  rubber,  and  determine  other  important 
related  factors. 

Tests  can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  four  an  hour,  equal  to  the 
number  of  landings  that  can  be  made  in  that  time  with  an  air¬ 
plane  under  normal  conditions.  It  takes  approximately  fifteen 
minutes  to  run  a  complete  test,  including  the  time  that  it  re¬ 
quires  to  get  the  big  inertia  wheel  up  to  sufficient  speed.  After 
each  test,  big  fans  cool  the  wheel  and  tire  before  another  test 
can  be  run. 

Great  care  is  taken  that  the  giant  flywheels  are  perfectly 
balanced.  Their  solid  steel  bulk  on  the  running  surface  is  as 
smooth  as  a  turret’s  glass.  This  prohibits  roughing  them  up  to 
simulate  rough-surfaced  runways. 

Rolling  tests  are  conducted  on  the  same  machines.  For  this 
test,  instead  of  applying  brake  forces,  the  wheels  are  allowed 
to  roll  to  a  stop.  Such  tests  reveal  that  tires  can  last  for  more 
than  2,000  miles,  equivalent  to  about  500  landings.  —  Air 
Force  Staff  Correspondent,  Wright  Field. 

WHAT’S  NEWHi^H 

Automatic  Stabilizer  for  Aerial  Cameras—  Accuracy 

of  topographic  mapping  is  being  simplified  by  developments  of  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command’s  photographic  engineers.  To  keep  the  aerial  camera 
on  an  approximately  level  plane,  despite  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
an  aircraft,  an  automatic  stabilizing  unit  has  been  perfected.  Two 
pendulums,  one  for  tip  and  one  for  tilt,  actuate  an  electro-magnetic 
circuit  when  the  plane  pitches  or  rolls.  This,  in  turn,  controls  the 
levelling  motors  that  return  the  camera  mount  to  a  level  position  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  ground.  The  new  device  increases  the  accuracy  of  picture 
taking  over  extensive  areas  and  facilitates  the  fitting  together  of  the 
many  photos  required  for  a  comprehensive  mosaic. 

Airborne  Fuel  Servicing  Trailer  —  Designed  for  easy 

transportation  in  a  C-47,  a  new  220-gallon  fuel  servicing  trailer  which 
can  be  towed  in  tandem  trains  has  been  standardized  for  allocation  to 
AAF  units.  (AAF  Reg.  65-39  for  allocation.)  The  three-wheel  unit 
can  be  towed  in  train  by  a  jeep  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  over  rough 
terrain.  Nozzle  capacity  of  thirty  gallons  a  minute  is  provided  by  an 
efficient  hand  pump,  which  also  incorporates  a  segregator  float  to 
eliminate  water  from  the  gasoline.  With  the  new  unit,  use  of  five- 
gallon  cans  and  53-gallon  drums  is  no  longer  necessary.  Several  of 
these  units  can  make  possible  the  simultaneous  servicing  of  an  entire 
squadron  of  fighters  in  their  dispersal  areas.  Official  name  is  Fuel 
Servicing  Trailer  Type  A-2A. 

CUSTOM-BUILT  Rescue  Kits — Special  emergency  equipment  is 
available  at  Wright  Field's  equipment  laboratory  for  AAF  units 
operating  over  unusual  terrain.  ATC's  India-China  Wing,  for  instance, 
needed  a  complete,  but  specialized,  rescue  kit  containing  both  arctic 
and  tropic  accessories  for  crews  that  might  have  to  bail  out  over  the 
snow-covered  mountains  or  tepid  jungle  valleys  of  the  Hump  run. 
On  ATC's  specifications,  250  of  these  kits  were  assembled  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  India  in  a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  Because  100-foot  high 
jungle  growth  completely  swallows  up  parachutes,  a  300-foot  red 
and  white  streamer  was  attached  to  the  kit  to  facilitate  spotting  of 
the  supplies  by  survivors  on  the  ground. 

Free-Fall  Aerial  Delivery  Box  — A  specially  constructed 

wood  box  that  can  be  dropped  from  1,500  feet  without  a  parachute 
ha  been  designed  by  the  Materiel  Command  for  use  when  parachute 
aerial  delivery  containers  are  not  available.  Tests  indicate  that  break¬ 
able  items,  such  as  bottled  medical  supplies,  can  be  dropped  in  this 
box  with  a  normal  recovery  of  70  to  100  percent.  Pyramidal  ends 
help  absorb  the  shock  of  hitting  the  ground;  it  is  nailed  and  glued 
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New  Engine  Cooling  Fan 

A  multi-bladed  cooling  fan  which  sucks  air  into  the  engine 
from  around  the  propeller  hub  soon  may  be  adapted  to  some 
AAF  airplanes.  This  fan,  by  forcing  more  air  through  the 
engine  cowling,  is  expected  to  improve  performance  of  planes 
powered  by  air-cooled  engines. 

Main  limiting  factor  in  full-power  operation  of  some  air¬ 
craft  engines  has  been  excessive  heat  at  low  speeds  or  during 
warm-ups.  More  efficient  cooling,  however,  permits  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  horsepower  in  such  engines  and  this 
means  increased  rate  of  climb,  cruising  speed,  and  high  alti¬ 
tude  performance  as  well  as  gross  load  capacity. 

Developed  by  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.,  the  new 
cooling  fan  now  is  being  tested  by  the  NACA  and  Materiel 
Command. 

Because  propeller  blades  are  well  out  from  the  hub,  they 
force  very  little  air  through  the  engine  cowling.  At  high  air 
speeds,  airflow  is  accelerated  but  at  low  air  speeds,  such  as 
during  long  take-off  runs  or  steep  climbs,  airflow  through  the 
engine  is  limited  and  danger  of  overheating  may  prevent 
maximum  power  output. 

By  maintaining  a  constant  flow  of  high-pressure  air  through 
the  engine  cowling,  cooling  fans  in  Wright  Aeronautical  tests 
have  enabled  engines  to  develop  enough  additional  horse¬ 
power  to  increase  rate  of  climb  as  much  as  twenty  percent  and 
to  increase  the  pay  load  of  some  types  of  twin-engine  planes 
as  much  as  10,000  pounds,  -it 


together  and  reinforced  in  the  corners  with  quarter  rounds;  the  out¬ 
side  is  bound  with  four  pieces  of  wire.  Such  boxes  can  be  made 
from  scrap  materials.  Construction  directions  have  been  published  for 
use  of  overseas  squadron  engineering  officers. 

Evacuation  Glider  — Conversion  of  a  standard  CG-4A  glider 
into  an  evacuation  hospital  unit  has  been  completed  by  the  Materiel 
Command.  The  glider  contains  six  litters,  six  seats  for  walking  pa¬ 
tients  and  a  ground  pick-up  station.  The  pick-up  station  is  packed  in 
a  kit  and  can  be  set  up  easily  when  the  glider  is  ready  to  be  picked 
up  by  a  tow  plane.  Although  designed  primarily  as  a  glider  ambu¬ 
lance,  the  secondary  rescue  function  may  increase  further  the  value  of 
this  converted  CG-4A  which  can  land  and  be  towed  off  in  a  500-foot 
clearing. 

FLUSH  Static  Tubes — A  new  type  of  flush  mounted  static  tube 
installed  on  an  airplane's  fuselage  now  is  being  used  on  AAF  planes. 
The  device,  originally  developed  by  the  British,  incorporates  design 
modifications  and  a  new  disc  mounting  engineered  by  the  Materiel 
Command's  equipment  laboratory.  Because  of  its  location,  flush 
against  the  fuselage,  the  new  installation  materially  reduces  the  frac¬ 
tional  errors  in  air  speed  recordings  that  resulted  from  air  turbulence 
around  the  conventional  type  pitot-static  tube,  normally  suspended 
from  the  fuselage  or  wing  on  a  long  pitot  boom.  The  static  tube 
plates  or  mounting  flanges  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  have 
seven  small  holes  in  the  center  to  pick  up  static  pressure,  i.e.,  the 
variations  of  air  density  with  altitude.  Flat,  with  extremely  smooth 
surfaces,  these  plates  are  flush  with  the  airplane's  skin  thus  permitting 
a  smooth  flow  of  air  over  the  fuselage.  They  pick  up  minute  variations 
in  air  speed  and  static  pressure  which  the  conventional  type  of  tube 
might  not  obtain. 

Fuselage  Reinforced  with  Glass— a  glass  reinforced  plas¬ 
tic  fuselage,  side  panels  and  tail  cone  have  been  fabricated  by  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  aircraft  laboratory  and  successfully  flight  tested  at 
Wright  Field  on  a  modified  BT-13.  Tests  of  the  sandwich  construc¬ 
tion — balsa  wood  core  between  an  inner  and  outer  skin  of  plastic 
reinforced  with  fibrous  glass  cloth — indicate  that  on  a  strength-weight 
basis,  the  new  fuselage  construction  is  fifty  percent  stronger  than  the 
metal  fuselage  and  eighty  percent  stronger  than  the  wood  fuselage 
now  in  service.  When  subjected  to  gunfire,  the  material  did  not 
flower,  and  explosive  projectiles  passed  through  without  detonating 
because  of  the  low  density  of  the  wood-plastic-fibrous  glass  cloth 
material,  -fo 
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WOMEN’S 


ACTIVITIES  III  THE  MF 


New  Headquarters  for  NAAFW 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Air  Forces  Women, 
the  formation  of  which  was  announced  in 
the  March  issue  of  Air  Force,  have  been 
so  numerous  that  another  headquarters  has 
been  obtained  to  handle  the  flood  of  mail 
arriving  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  new  headquarters  address  is:  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Air  Forces  Women, 
1702  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  office  is  small  and  unpretentious  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  air  force  women 
volunteers  who  work  there  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  usual  office  trappings.  They 
work  long  hours  daily,  taking  care  of  the 
enormous  number  of  requests  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  come  from  enlisted  men,  offi¬ 
cers,  Wacs  and  AAF  wives  everywhere. 

A  man  in  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea 
writes  that  his  wife  can  and  would  like  to 
help.  A  letter  is  received  from  the  wife  of 
a  man  on  duty  in  England  ;  her  husband 
had  read  of  the  association  at  his  base. 
Wives  of  new  cadets  write  in.  So  do  the 
sisters,  mothers  and  widows  of  thousands 
of  AAF  men.  Many  of  the  letters  carry 
helpful  suggestions  for  use  in  later 
NAAFW  plans;  most  of  them  enclose  the 
$1.00  dues  for  members-at-large,  and 
scores  are  letters  of  appreciation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  concrete  plans  of  service 
the  NAAFW  will  give  to  AAF  personnel 
and  their  families. 

First  on  the  list  of  jobs  to  be  done  at 
the  new  headquarters  was  the  revamping 
of  the  NAAFW’s  constitution  to  provide 


for  this  sudden  expansion — a  move  which 
many  of  the  group’s  organizers  had  hoped 
might  come  later  but  the  need  for  which 
none  had  believed  would  be  so  instanta¬ 
neous  or  widespread. 

One  change  makes  possible  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  "clubs,”  in  answer  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  for  information  that  came 
from  mothers’  clubs  and  similar  groups. 
The  initial  plan  included  only  those  AAF 
women’s  clubs  composed  chiefly  of  AAF 
wives,  which  are  set  up  at  each  AAF  sta¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  any  club  whose 
membership  is  composed  exclusively  of 
AAF  women  is  eligible  for  membership 
as  a  group  upon  application  to  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  NAAFW  executive  board. 

Such  clubs  must  be  non-political,  and 
any  infraction  of  this  provision  will  be 
cause  for  immediate  termination  of  affilia¬ 
tion  with  NAAFW.  Dues  for  these  clubs 
will  be  25  cents  for  each  member  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  membership  of  the 
club.  Groups  are  requested  to  send  this 
amount  in  an  annual  lump  sum  to  the 
treasurer,  NAAFW,  at  the  K  street  ad¬ 
dress. 

A  further  change  provides  that  any 
wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter  or  widow 
of  any  man  who  is,  or  has  been,  on  active 
duty  with  the  AAF  may  if  no  member 
club  is  available,  become  a  member-at- 
large  of  NAAFW  upon  application  and 
approval  by  the  board.  Women  wishing 
to  join  are  instructed  to  include  with  their 
application  $1.00  for  annual  dues,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name,  address  and  Army 
serial  number  of  the  man  in  whose  inter¬ 


est  they  are  making  application.  This  will 
facilitate  prompt  action  and  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  in  recognizing  the  applicant’s  right 
to  membership. 

Volunteer  Tailors 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  not  only  nine  but 
at  many  of  our  fields,  it  saves  dollars  and 
cents- — and  plenty  of  time — for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  men  in  the  AAF. 

A  statistically-minded  quartermaster  at 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Army  Air  Field, 
compiled  figures  on  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  mending  and  repair  work  done 
there  by  AAF  officers’  wives  serving  in 
the  women's  volunteer  branch  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Affairs  Division.  His  compilations 
show  that  from  November,  1943,  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1944,  the  reconditioning  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  thereby  obviating  replacement  issue 
from  GI  stocks,  saved  $249.25.  Slacks 
and  blouses,  field  jackets  and  overcoats, 
and  even  the  lowly  sock,  were  put  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  by  these  women. 

When  3,000  men  who  were  being 
shipped  within  two  days  suddenly  needed 
chevrons  and  insignia  sewed  on  at  Logan 
Field,  Colo.,  the  CO  appealed  to  the 
field’s  Red  Cross  volunteers.  Enlisted 
men  volunteered  to  bring  in  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  and  check  bundles,  and  the  AAF 
women  kept  needles  humming  until  0230 
the  first  night.  By  2330  the  next  day  the  job 
was  finished — five  garments  for  each  man, 
15,000  in  all.  Since  then,  the  women  have 
done  a  repeat  job  on  this  order — twice. 

Service,  Complete  with  "Sitters" 

The  information  desk  at  post  headquar¬ 
ters,  Morris  Army  Air  Field,  N.  C.,  is 
practically  the  last  word  in  service  for  new 
arrivals.  Manned  by  AAF  women  volun¬ 
teers,  this  office  supplies  information  on 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  bakeries,  dairies,  names  and  addresses 
of  all  post  personnel,  lists  of  committees 
and  post  activities — and  for  all  we  know, 
advance  dope  on  bargain  basement  sales. 
Most  in  demand  is  their  list  of  "sitters” 
who  will  come  and  stay  with  baby  while 
you  and  the  wife  take  in  that  bridge  game 
at  the  Wallaces’  next  Friday. 
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A. MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
10  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


cmmara0 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Barbiero,  Samuel  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Barks,  Arthur  E.,  Lt. 

Burdue,  Clayton  C.,  S/Sgt. 
French,  Lifford  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Geiser,  Anthony  W.,  Capt. 

Henry,  Maurice  V.,  T/Sgt. 
Johnson,  Thomas  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Moore,  Carl  W.,  Sgt. 

Petty,  Charles  A.,  Lt. 

Price,  Herbert  M.,  Lt. 

Radtke,  Dean  M..  Lt. 

Ray,  Charles  P.,  Lt. 

Ridolfe,  Peter  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Spencer,  Charles  W.,  Lt. 
Storovich,  Robert  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Troy,  Edward  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Vitale,  Chester  A.,  Lt. 

LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Good,  Lloyd  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Howard,  Thomas  G..  T/Sgt. 
Rainey,  Leroy  A.,  Col. 

Romerman,  Jack.  Lt.  Col. 
Snavely,  Ralph  A.,  Col. 

SILVER  STAR 

Bradley,  Frank  E..  T/Sgt. 
Burrell,  Harry  R.,  Maj. 

Butler,  Gilbert  E.,  Capt. 

Byerly,  Jean  R.,  Col. 

Colbert,  Martin  S.t  Sgt. 

Collins,  Frank  J.,  Maj. 

Daniel,  Wayne  L.,  Capt. 

Donovan,  Eugene,  S/Sgt. 
Fennessey.  James  D.,  Lt. 

Forbes,  Thomas  W..  T/Sgt. 
Fletcher,  Leo  C.,  Lt. 

Froning.  Alfred  C.,  Lt. 

Georgi,  William  F.,  Capt. 

Graff,  Theodore,  Lt.  Col. 
Hagenback,  James  J.,  Capt. 
Horton,  Lewis  T.„  T/Sgt. 

Hull,  Charles  T.,  Lt. 

Knox,  Robert  T.,  Maj. 

Litchfield,  John  S.,  Capt. 
McCarroher,  Edward  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Merrick,  Raymond  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Morrow,  Richard  J.,  Lt. 

Moye,  Otis  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Nemeth,  Stephen.  S/Sgt. 

PaJletier,  Mark  C.,  Jr..  S/Sgt 
Perryman,  Jack  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Polland,  Clyde  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Putek,  Henry,  Lt. 

Rex,  Joseph  F.,  Sgt. 

Robertson.  Bodie  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Robichaud.  Joseph  E.  R..  S/Sgt. 
Rogers,  Elmer  J.,  Jr.,  Col. 
Spencer,  Charles  R..  Maj. 
Sternfels,  Robert  W.,  Capt. 
Taylor,  Oliver,  Lt.  Col. 

Temple,  William  W.f  F/O 
Thurman,  Wayne  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Webster.  Robert  N..  Brig.  Gen. 
Welch,  Mack  D.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
White,  John  F.,  S/Sgt. 


OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  SILVER  STAR 

Athey,  Carle  T.,  Sgt. 

Eckholt,  David  J.,  Pvt. 
Madison.  Wilard  R.,  Pfc. 
Massing,  Daniel  G.,  Lt. 

Olson,  Harlan  H.,  Capt. 
Osborn,  Arnold  G.,  Pfc. 

DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Aalto.  Reino  L.,  Lt. 

Abbott,  William  G.,  Lt. 

Abel,  Dunstan,  Lt. 

Abeloff,  Lester  6.,  Capt. 
Aberson,  Albert  D.,  Lt. 
Abeyta,  Isaac,  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Able,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Abney,  Howard  L,  S/Sgt. 
Abraham,  Jak©  L.,  Lt. 
Abramovich,  Peter  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Abrams.  Philip,  Sgt. 

Abraraski,  Emileo  J.,  Sgt. 
Ackerman,  Harry,  Capt. 

<&  OLC) 

Ackley,  Coburn  E.p  Lt. 

*  Posthumous 


Ackley,  Duncan  B„,  Lt. 

Adair,  Asa  A.,  Lt. 

Adamczyk.  Theodore  3.»  Sgte 
(&  OLC.) 

Adamen,  Stanley,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  Alva  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Benjamin  C.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Carl  F.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Charles  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Adams,  Clifford  B.,  Lt. 

Adams,  David  A.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Edward  Bowie,  Lt 
Adams,  Grady,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  John  M.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Joseph  A.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Julian  R.,  Jr.,  Capt 
Adams,  Lionel  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  Luther  A.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Lyle  M.,  Capt. 

Adams,  Michael  E.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Adams,  Robert  G.t  S/Sgt. 
Adams,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Adams,  Robert  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Adams,  Robert  W.,  F/O 
Adams,  Urban  S..  Capt. 

Adcock,  Roy  D..  Lt. 

Addison,  Richard  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Aden,  Burton  E..  T/Sgt. 

Adkins,  Edwin  W..  Capt. 

Adkins,  Woodrow  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Adler,  Irving,  Lt. 

Adler,  Monroe  A.,  Lt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Adler.  Paul.  T/Sgt. 

Adler.  Robert  T.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Adrianse,  Lyle  A..  Capt. 
Aenchbacker,  Arthur  Eugene,  Lt. 
Affronte.  Samuel  J..  Pvt. 
Agriropulos,  Theodore.  Capt. 
Aguirre,  Richard  U..  Lt. 

Albert.  Edgar  J.t  Lt. 

Albine,  Robert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Albrecht,  Rudolph  W.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Albright,  Charles  0.,  T/Sgt. 
Albright,  Charles  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Albright,  Clarence  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Albright,  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Aldworth.  Donald  L.,  Lt. 
Alesauskas,  John  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Alexander,  David  W.,  Lt. 
Alexander,  Chester  R..  T/Sgt. 
Alexander,  Jack  D.,  Lt. 
Alexander,  James  H.,  Capt. 
Alexander,  James  R.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Alexander.  James  W.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Alexander,  Lester  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Alford,  Homer  W..  T/Sgt. 

Alford,  Perry  C.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Alger,  Martin  P.,  Capt. 

Alison,  Robert  F.,  Capt. 

Allard.  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Allbright,  William  F.,  Lt. 

Allen,  Aaron  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Allen,  Benjamin  H..  Lt. 

Allen,  Brooke  E.f  Col. 

Allen,  Clayton  F.,  Lt. 

Angel,  James  A.,  Capt. 

Angelini,  Joseph  T/Sgt. 
Anglin,  Raymond  E.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Anker,  Norman  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Anszperger.  Constant,  Lt. 
Anthony.  Charles  E.,  Sgt. 
Antonelli,  Daniel  J..  S/Sgt. 
Antonik.  John  C.,  Lt. 

Apai,  Robert  G.,  Lt. 

App'ee,  Frank  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Applewhite.  Thomas  B.,  Lt. 
Appold.  Norman  C.,  Maj. 

(&.  2  OLC) 

Apy,  William  A..  S/Sgt. 
Aqualino,  Julio  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Arant,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Arasin,  John  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Arbon,  Paul.  Lt. 

Arbuthnot,  George  S.,  Lt 
Archer,  Ripley  B.,  Lt. 

Archibald,  James  H.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Arciero,  Bernard  E..  S/Sgt. 
Arena,  Vincent,  S/Sgt. 

Arens,  Herbert  W.,  Lt. 

Argentos,  James,  S/Sgt. 

Ariano,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

Arkin,  Sanford  L.,  Lt. 

Armagost,  Donald  V..  S/Sgt. 
Armes,  William,  S/Sgt. 
Armstrong,  Emerson  L.,  Lt. 
Armstrong.  Herbert  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Armstrong,  Lorraine  F.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Armstrong,  Melvin  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Emile,  Capt. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Emerson, 

Jr.,  Lt. 

Arneson,  ArlSe  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Arnold,  Albert  G.,  Lt. 
Aschenbrener,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Ashbrook,  Truman  R.,  F/O 
Ashcraft,  Lawrence  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Ashcroft,  Fordyce  G.,  Lt. 


Ashley,  Frank  N.,  Lt. 

Ashton,  Burton  S.,  Sgt. 

Ashworth,  George  S.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Ashworth,  George  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Askelson,  Howard  S.,  F/O 
Asper,  Orlando  C.,  Lt. 

Astrologo,  Rocco  M.,  Lt. 

Astyk,  John  F..  S/Sgt. 

Atchison,  Delniar  W.,  Capt. 
Atchue,  Henry  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Atherton,  Clinton  E.,  Lt. 

Athey,  Verl  C.,  Lt. 

Atkeson.  James  B..  T/Sgt, 
Atkinson,  John  M.,  Capt. 
Attaway,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Atteberry,  Lloyd  E.,  Lt. 

August,  George  E.,  Pvt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Augustyn,  Leo  J.,  Pvt. 

Aune,  Rudolph,  S/Sgt. 

Auner,  Thomas  W..  Lt. 

Austin,  Horace  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Austin,  Odie  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Austin.  Omar  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Avendano,  Joseph,  Lt. 

Avery,  Earl  H.,  Lt. 

Avery.  Hamilton  K.,  Lt. 

Axt,  Harold,  S/Sgt. 

Aycock,  Jesse  D.,  Jr.,  3/Sgt. 
Ayers,  James  W..  S/Sgt. 

Ayers,  John  T.,  Lt. 

Ayers.  Samuel  E..  S/Sgt. 

Ayling.  Edward  C..  S/Sgt. 

Ayres.  Arthur  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Baart,  James  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Babel.  John  S..  Lt. 

Babich,  John  A.,  Sgt. 

Baca,  Frank  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Baca.  Julius  A..  Pvt. 

Bacha,  Elias,  Lt. 

Bacher,  Raymond  C..  Lt. 

Bachert.  Kurt  W..  S/Sgt. 
Bachrach.  Robert  I.,  Capt. 

Bacon,  Warren  F.t  Lt. 

Bacsik,  George,  Lt. 

Bader,  Don  C..  Lt.  (&  OLD) 
Bader,  James  F.,  Capt. 

Bader,  Joseph  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Badois,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Baer,  Charles  R.,  Capt. 
k&  2  OLC) 

Ba»r,  Donald  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Baer,  Edward  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Baganz,  Paul  C.,  Lt. 

Bagwell,  Clayton  R..  S/Sgt. 
Bahnmiller,  Melvin  C..  S/Sgt. 
Bailey.  Boyce  S..  F/O  (&.  OLC) 
Bailey,  Brunnel  F..  S/Sgt. 

Bailey,  Clark  G.f  T/Sgt. 

Bailey,  Dennard  J..  CpI. 

Bailey,  Felix  R.,  Lt. 

Bailey.  George  W.,  Lt. 

*Baiiey,  Harold  M.,  Lt. 

Bailey,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Bailey,  Neil  Q..  Lt. 

Bailey,  Richard  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Bailey,  Richard  H..  Lt. 

Bailey,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Bailey,  Walter  C.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Bailey,  William  B.,  Maj. 

Bailey,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Bainer,  John  L.,  Lt. 

Bair,  Charles  L.,  Capt. 

Baird,  Archer  M.,  Lt. 

Baird,  Elmer  S^  Lt. 

Baker,  Leroy  E.t  S/Sgt. 

Baker,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Baker,  Robert  N.,  Lt. 

Baker,  Royal  N.,  Lt. 

Baker,  Wylie  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Balason,  John  M..  Lt. 

Balazovich,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Baldry,  Gordon  L.,  Lt. 

Baldwin,  Ivan  D.,  Sgt. 

Baldwin,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bale,  Jewett  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Bales.  James  Y.,  S/Sgt. 

Balke,  Darrel  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Ball,  Harry  C..  Lt. 

Ball,  James  D.,  F/O 
Ballah,  Roy  T..  Capt. 

Ballard,  Charles  E..  S/Sgt. 
Ballard,  Clair  C.,  Lt. 

Ballard;  Roy  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Ballert,  George  E.,  Lt. 

Ballew,  Oscar  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Balls,  Butler,  Lt. 

Balsley,  John  D.f  T/Sgt. 

Baltezor,  Jesse  N.,  F/O 
Balton,  Bradford  E.,  Lt. 
Baltrusaitis.  William  J.,  Capt. 
Banack,  Stanley  F.,  M/Sgt. 
Banbury,  Richard  D.,  Capt. 
Bancroft,  George,  Lt. 

Bancroft,  Harvey  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Bank,  Harold  J.,  Lt. 

Bankhead,  Heber  B.,  Lt. 

Banks,  Clyde  M.,  Lt. 

Banks,  David  H.,  Lt 
Banks,  Raymond  K.,  S/Sgt 
Bard,  Howard  W.t  T/Sgt 
Barfoot,  Thomas  W.,  Maj. 

Barker,  Douglas  8.,  Lt 


Barker,  Forrest  H.,  Maf9 
Barker,  James  W.,  Sgt. 

Barker,  John  C.,  Lt. 

Barkhurst,  Andrew  L.,  S/Sgt 
Barkley,  Ulyus  Q.,  S/Sgt. 

Barlow,  Benjamin,  T/Sgt 
Barlow,  James  D.,  Maj. 
Barmettler,  Harry  J.,  T/Sgt 
Barnaby,  Harold  T.,  F/O 
Barnard,  Lester  L..  Lt. 

Barnebey,  Lauren  R.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  Aurben  C.,  Sgt. 

Barnes,  Clayton  J.,  Lt. 

Baseler,  Robert  L.,  Lt.  Cot 
Bass,  Bernie  S.,  Lt. 

Bass.  Milton  K.,  Sgt  (&  OLC) 
Bassett,  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt 
Bassett,  Wilmer  H.  C.,  Lt. 

Basye,  William  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Batchelor,  Barnes  H.,  Sgt. 
Batdorf,  Gordon  E.,  Lt. 

Batdorff,  Richard  M.,  T/Sgt 
Bates,  Clifford.  S/Sgt. 

Bateson,  Charles  E.,  Ill,  Lt 
Baugh,  Cloyd.  CpI. 

Baughn,  Harry  G.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Baum,  Samuel  I.,  Lt. 

Baum,  Thomas  G..  F/O 
Bauman.  Rexford  G..  Lt 
Bawol,  Chester  M.,  Lt. 

Baxter.  Jack,  S/Sgt. 

Baxter.  Lloyd  M..  T/Sgt. 

Baxter,  Ralph  W..  S/Sgt 
Baya,  Joseph  L..  S/Sgt. 

Bayer,  Earl  J..  S  Sgt. 

Bayley,  Edwin  T.,  Lt. 

Beach,  English  F..  S/Sgt. 

Beal.  Thomas  W.,  F  /O 
Beall.  Clyde  F..  F/O 
Beard.  William  A..  Lt. 

Beardsley.  James  C..  Capt. 
Beasley,  Alfred  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Beatie,  Ernest  D.,  Lt. 

Beatty.  Clyde  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Beatty.  Francis  S.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Beatty,  Joseph  R..  S/Sgt 
Beauchamp,  John  W..  Lt. 
Beauchamp.  Newton  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Beaumont.  Willard  R.,  Lt. 
Beavers.  Albert  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Bebout,  Charles  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bebout.  Lester  V.,  S/Sgt 
Becht,  Cletus  A..  Lt. 

Bechtel,  John  R.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Bechtel,  Ray  M.,  S  Sgt. 

Bechtol,  Kenneth  E.,  S/Sgt 
Beck,  Abe  J..  Maj. 

Beck,  Howard  K.,  Lt. 

Beck,  James  H.,  T/Sgt 
Beck,  Richard  W..  Lt. 

Bell,  Raymond  J.,  S/Sgt 
Bell.  Richard  T..  S/Sgt. 

Bell.  William  E.,  S/Sgt 
Bell.  William  H..  Lt. 

*Bellovay,  Steve,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Bellows.  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Belser.  Joseph  H.,  Lt. 

Bement.  Barry  W.,  Sgt 
(&  2  OLC) 

Bendiner,  Elmer  S.,  Lt. 

Benecki,  William  A..  S/Sgt 
Benedict,  Roy.  T/Sgt. 

Benedict  William  P.,  Lt. 
Benham,  Edward  D..  Lt. 

Benish,  Thomas  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Benjamin,  Floyd  S.,  Lt. 

Benko,  Arthur  J..  S/Sgt. 

Benna,  Michael  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Bennett.  Charles  A..  Lt. 

Bennett,  Earl  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Berchulski,  Victor  J.,  S/Sgt 
Berecz,  Albert  W.,  Lt. 

Berg,  Arnold  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Berg,  Gordon  H..  Capt. 

Berg,  Lowell  T..  T/Sgt. 

Berg,  Maurice  A.,  Lt. 

Bergan,  Bill  J.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Berge,  Olaf  A.,  Lt. 

Bergen,  Luther,  Lt 
Bergendahl,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Berger,  Robert  0.,  Lt. 

Bergman,  Dayrell  A..  T/Sgt. 
Bergstrom,  Don  J.,  Lt. 

Berinati,  Leo  G.,  Lt. 

Beringer,  Edward  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Berkeley,  William  R.,  Capt. 
Berklund,  Almon  L.,  S/Sgt 
Besett,  Bob,  Lt. 

Besse,  Belden  A.,  S/Sgt 
Bevan,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Beven,  William  A.,  Lt. 

Bevins,  Beuford  C.,  Lt 
Beyette,  Horace  H.„  Lt 
Bezak,  Andrew,  T/Sgt. 

Bezek,  Meroslov  A.,  Sgt 
Biales,  Albert,  Lt. 

Biddle,  John  C.,  Lt 
Biddle,  Loran  C.,  T/Sgt 
Bieiinski,  Edward  A.,  Lt. 

Bielega,  Walter  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Bierman,  Leonard  B.,  Lt. 

Bigler,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Bill,  Walter  £.,  Lt 


Billington,  Herbert  M.,  Sgt 
Bilyeu,  Emmett,  S/Sgt. 

Bingaman,  John  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Bingham,  Bill  B.,  Lt. 

Binius,  Walter  J.,  Lt. 

Blacknis,  John  T.,  Lt. 

Blackshear,  Thomas  E.,  F/O 
Blackwelder,  Bruce  K.,  Lt. 

Blagg.  Sheldon  N.,  S/Sgt. 

Blain,  Samuel  B.,  Sgt. 

Blair,  Frederick  0..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Blair,  Hubert  M.,  Lt. 

Blair,  Robert  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Blake,  John  E.,  Sgt. 

Blakeley,  Everett  E.,  Capt 
Blancett,  Lloyd  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Blanchard,  Melvin  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bland,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Blanding,  Leon  M.,  Lt. 

Blaney,  Fred  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Blankinship,  John  J.,  Lt 
Blansit,  Leslie  G.,  Sgt. 

Blansit,  Roy  H..  T/Sgt 
Blare,  George  0.,  Lt. 

Blasco,  Henry  J.,  Sgt. 

Blaszczyk,  Edward  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Blatchford,  Samuel  N.,  T/Sgt 
Blau,  Louis  C.,  Maj. 

Blauer,  Dorsey  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Blazzard,  Norman  J.,  T/Sgt 
Bleakman,  Melvin  J.,  Lt. 
Blomquist,  Oscar  M.,  Maj. 
Bloodsworth,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Bloom,  John  P.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Bloomer,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Bloomfield,  Stewart  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Blount.  Wilbourne  E.,  Lt 
Blue,  John  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Blue.  Wayne  L.,  Lt. 

Blum,  Allen  H.,  Lt. 

Blum,  Franklin  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Blumenfeld,  Charles  A..  Lt. 

Boals,  Charles  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Boardman,  William  D.,  T/Sgt. 
(&  2  OLC) 

Boatman,  Clifford  0.,  Sgt. 
Boatwright,  Lewellyn  T.,  Jr.,  Maj. 
Bobbett,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Bock,  Frederick  C.,  Lt. 

Bockman,  Clarence  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Borne,  Irvin  J..  Lt.  (&,  2  OLC) 
Bornschein.  Wilbur  L.,  S/Sgt 
Borowski,  Stanley,  Lt. 

Borsodi,  Frederic  A.,  Capt. 

Bos,  William  H.,  S/Sgt 
Bosh,  Jay  R.,  Sgt. 

Bosquet,  Donald  H.,  Pvt. 

Bost,  Murray  D.,  Lt. 

Bostaph,  Anthony  W.,  S/Sgt 
Bostick,  George  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Boswell,  Irving  W.,  Capt. 

Boswell,  Joe  S.,  F/O 
Bothwell,  Wells  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Bottarini,  Joseph  E.,  T/Sgt 
Boucher,  Robert  N.r  Lt. 

Boufford,  Robert  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Bouquet,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bourgeois,  Clarence  P.,  S/Sgt 
Bourne.  Clifton  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Boutelle,  Winston  E.,  Lt. 

Boutross,  Ferris  T.,  CpI. 

Bowcock,  Robert,  Lt. 

Bowden.  Edward  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Bowell,  Douglas  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Bowen,  Ferrell  L..  Maj. 

‘Bowen,  Henry,  Sgt. 

Bowen,  Lawrence  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Bowen,  Lewis  L.,  Lt. 

Bower,  James  E.,  Lt. 

Brannan,  Richard  P.,  Lt 
(&.  2  OLC) 

Brannon,  Ted,  Lt. 

Branstetter,  Lyle  R.,  Lt. 
Branstetter,  Ralph  A..  T/Sgt 
Brassell,  Bobby  G.,  Sgt. 

Bratton,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Brauer,  Karl  H„,  Lt. 

Braun,  Hilbert  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Brauns,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

Braverman,  Myron  B.,  Lt. 

Bray,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Bray,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Brazon,  Walter,  T/Sgt. 

Breakie,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Brecht,  Harold  M.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Breedlove,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Breindel,  George  J.,  Lt. 
Breitschopf,  Kenneth  J.,  Capt. 
Brendemoen,  Cy  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Brenna,  Marvin  0.,  S/Sgt 
Brennan,  David  T..  Lt. 

Brennan,  Joseph  K.,  Lt 
Brennan,  Joseph  X.,  Lt. 

Brennan,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Brenner,  Francis  E.,  Maj. 

Brewer,  Benjamin  C.,  Lt 
Brewer,  Charles  D.,  Lt. 

Brewer,  Frank  G.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Brewer,  James  E.,  Lt. 

Brewer,  Samuel  J.,  Capt. 
Breyfogle,  Howard  V.,  S/Sgt. 
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Britton,  John  F.,  Capt. 

Britton,  Marion  P.,  Sgt. 

Britts,  Bernard  A.,  Lt. 

Brode,  Nelson  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Broemmelsiek.  Eugene  V.,  Lt. 
Brokob,  Alvin  H..  S/Sgt. 

Broman.  Eldon  J..  Lt. 

Brookfield,  Donald  S.,  Lt. 
Brookman,  Gerald  W..  S/Sgt. 
Brooks,  James  P.,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Brooks,  John  P.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Brooks,  Norman  E.,  Lt. 

Brooks,  Raymond  E.,  Lt. 

Brooks,  Thomas  P..  Capt. 
Broome,  William  C..  Lt. 

Brophy,  Edward  G..  Lt. 

Brorby,  Donald  J.,  CpI. 
Broschart,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Brosic,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt, 
Brotzinan,  Elwood  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Brown,  Billy  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Charles  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Brown,  Chester  L.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Clarence  A.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  Cleve  M.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Clifford,  T/Sgt. 

Brown.  David  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Dean  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Eager  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Bryan,  Donald  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Bryan,  James  N.,  Capt. 

Bryan,  Merle  G.,  Lt. 

Bryan,  Robert  A.,  Lt. 

Bryant,  Byron  C.,  Lt. 

Bryant,  Donald  D.,  Lt. 

Bryant,  John  H.,  M/Sgt. 

Bryant,  John  P.,  Lt. 

Bryson,  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Bryson,  William  C.,  Capt. 
Brzozowy,  Adolph  Edwin,  S/Sgt. 
Bucey,  Lester  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Buchanan,  Beaufort  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Buchanan,  Frank  H.,  Capt. 
Buchanan,  Jim  Bright,  Lt. 

{Sc  OLC) 

Buchanan,  John  S.,  Lt. 

Budarek,  John  J.,  Sgt. 

Budde,  Joseph  M.,  Sgt. 

Budesa,  Paul  G.,  Lt. 

Bugyie,  Steve  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Buk,  Ross  H.,  Lt. 

Bukovich,  Joseph,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Bulgarelli,  Henry  J.,  Lt. 

Bull,  Henry  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Bull,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Bullington,  Ray  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Bullis,  George  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Bullis,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Bullock,  Carl,  S/Sgt. 

Bumala,  Eino  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Bumgarner,  Willis  C.,  Capt. 

{Sc  OLC) 

Bunch,  Melvin  E.,  Lt. 

Bundick,  Paul  S.,  Lt. 

Bunke,  Harvey  C.,  CpI. 

Bunker,  Richard  T.,  Lt. 

Bunte,  Allen  F.,  Lt. 

Bunting,  Frank  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Burrell,  Harry  R.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Burrell,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 

Burtch,  William  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Burtis,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Burton,  Gerald  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Burton,  William  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Busby,  Robert  K.,  T/Sgt. 

Busch,  Francis,  Sgt. 

Bush,  Clinton  A.,  F/0 
Bush,  Walter  L.,  Lt. 

Butchartt,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Butcher.  Grant  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Butler,  Daniel  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Butler,  Donald  H.,  Lt. 

Butler,  Gilbert  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Butler,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Butler.  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Butler,  Walter  S..  Lt. 

Butler,  William  E.#  T/Sgt. 

{Sc  2  OLC) 

Butt.  Byron  K..  Capt. 

Butterfield,  Clyde  C..  T/Sgt. 
Buxton,  Grover  H.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Byars,  Donald  N.,  Capt. 

Byas,  Tucker  W.,  Sgt.  {Sc  OLC) 
Bycott,  Andrew  T.,  Lt. 

Byers,  John  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Byrd,  B.  Z.,  T/Sgt. 

Byrd,  Bacchus  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Byrd.  James  F.,  Sgt. 

Byrd,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Byrne,  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

Byrne,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Byrne,  Thomas  I.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Byrnes,  Thomas  A..  S/Sgt. 
Cabral,  William  M..  Lt. 

Cady,  Chester  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Caffrey,  William  F.,  Sgt. 

Cage,  Rueben  W.,  Lt. 

Cagle,  Henderson,  Lt. 

Cahill,  Harold  K.,  Lt. 

Cahill,  James  E.,  Sgt. 

Cahill,  Thomas  J.,  Lt. 

Cahow,  William  A.,  Lt. 

Caillier.  James  E.,  T/Sgt. 

{Sc  OLC) 

Cain,  Orville  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Cain,  Thomas  G.,  Lt. 

Cain,  Wilson  W.,  S/Sgt. 

{Sc  OLC) 

Caivano,  Albert  F.,  Sgt. 

Cakcrt.  Thomas  F.  X.,  Lt. 
Calame,  Harvey  W.,  CpI. 
Calcaterra,  Angelo  E..  M/Sgt. 
Calderbank.  John  J.  B.,  Maj. 
Calderon,  Moses  R.,  M/Sgt. 
•Caldwell,  Francis  E..  Sgt. 
Caldwell,  Henry  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Caldwell,  William  J..  S/Sgt. 
Calhoun,  Robert  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Calitri,  Louis  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Calla,  John  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Callahan,  Curtis  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Callahan,  Hayes  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Callahan,  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Callahan,  Robert  E..  Lt. 
Callender,  Alvin  D.,  Lt. 
Calliham,  Marvin  0.,  Maj. 
Calvert,  Edward  H.,  Lt. 
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Campbell,  David  A..  Maj. 
Campbell.  David  R..  F/0 
Campbell.  Donald  J.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Campbell.  George  T„  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Campbell,  William  J..  Lt. 
Campbell.  Woodrow  R.,  Lt. 
Candy,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Caney,  Albert  L.,  Capt. 

Canfield,  Ivan,  Lt. 

Canham,  Arthur  Eldridge,  Capt. 
Canham.  Dick  M.,  F/0 
Canipe.  Garland  G..  S/Sgt. 
Canning.  Douglas  S.,  Lt. 

Cannon.  Charles  J..  T/Sgt. 
Cannon,  Clyde  C.,  Lt. 

Cannon,  Lester  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Canterbury,  Arnal  J..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Cantrell.  Jack  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Capen,  Paul  N..  Sgt. 

Capener,  Vein  K.,  Capt. 
Caporusso,  Louis.  T/Sgt. 

Cappo.  John  B..  Lt. 

Caprarotta,  Francis,  T/Sgt. 
Capuano.  Frank  G..  T/Sgt. 

Carr.  Edwin  F„  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Carr.  Joseph  P.,  Lt. 

Carr,  Lee  D.,  Lt. 

Carr,  Roy  L.,  Capt. 

Carrol.  Ralph  L..  S/Sgt. 

Carroll.  James  G.,  Capt. 
Cartwright,  Roger  A..  Lt. 

Casey,  Francis  V..  Lt. 

Castle,  Frederick  W..  Col. 

Caton.  Edward  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Caviness,  Sanford,  CpI. 

Chadwick,  Wesley  M..  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Chapel,  Norva  C..  Sgt. 

Chapman,  John  H..  S/Sgt. 
Chapman.  Thomas  J..  M/Sgt. 
Chase,  Levi  R.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

(Sc  2  OLC) 

Check,  Raymond  J.,  Capt. 

Chin.  Wai  S.,  Sgt. 

Christensen.  Horace  H.,  Lt. 
Christmas,  Frederick  A..  S/Sgt. 
Christopherson,  Robert  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Chudoba.  Edward  J.,  Lt. 

Cicon,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Claflin,  Leigh  A..  S/Sgt. 

Clancy,  William  E.,  Capt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Clapp,  William  C.,  Lt. 

Clapper,  John  W.,  'Capt. 

(Sc  4  OLC) 

Clark,  Glenn  W„  Maj. 

Clark.  James  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Clarke.  Howard  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Classen,  Thomas  J.,  Maj. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Claxton,  Arlie  W.,  Lt. 

Cleland,  Carl  E..  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Clemens,  Barner  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Clements,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Clemmenson,  Gerald  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Cieven,  Gale  Winston,  Maj. 
Clifford,  Thomas  A..  F/0 
Clifford.  Wilbert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Cluck,  Clarence  A.,  Sgt. 

Clutter.  Clyde  M..  CpI. 

Coburn,  Bernard  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Cochran,  Joseph  W.,  Lt. 

Cochran,  Paul  R.,  Lt. 

Cody,  Wathen  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Coe.  Oscar  M.,  Jr..  Lt. 

Coen,  Oscar  H.,  Maj. 

Cohen,  Schiller.  Sgt. 

Cole.  Robert  W.,  Sgt. 

Coleman,  Elmer  L..  M/Sgt. 
Coleman.  Richard  C.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Maxworth,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Vernon  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Walter  N..  Jr.,  CpI. 

Cool.  Paul  E.,  Capt. 

>,Coomes,  Clarence  S..  S/Sgt. 
Cooper,  Kenneth  A..  S/Sgt. 
Couch,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Counts.  Charles  M..  S/Sgt. 

Coss,  Walter  L..  Capf. 

Courtney,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Couture,  Romeo  S.,  Lt. 

Cowherd,  Ford  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Cox.  Leonard  L.,  Capt. 

Cox,  Roland  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Craig.  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Crandall.  Donald  0..  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Crandall.  Arthur  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Crawford,  John  D..  Lt. 

Crawford,  William.  Jr..  Lt. 
Crumley,  Jim  M..  S/Sgt. 

Crump,  Harry  C..  Lt. 

Cummings,  Ralph  W..  Lt. 
Cunningham.  Aloysius  G..  S/Sgt. 
Cutshell,  Ernest  J.,  S/Sgt. 
D’Adamo,  Domenick,  Lt. 
Darlington,  Julian  T.,  Lt. 

Davies.  George  E..  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Melvin  H..  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  Thomas  E..  T/Sgt. 
Dayberry,  John  J..  T/Sgt. 

Dean,  John  A..  Lt. 

Debusk,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Dee,  John  T.,  Sgt. 

Deem.  Harry  G.,  Jr.,  CpI. 
Demas,  Merril  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Denton.  William  J.,  Lt. 
Detreville.  Paul  C..  Lt. 

Dickey.  Raymond  N..  S/Sgt. 
Dickson,  Howard  L.,  Lt. 

Dieterle,  Jack  W.,  Lt. 


Dillman,  Plase,  T/Sgt. 

Oitullio,  John  A..  S/Sgt. 

Dodd.  Herschel  W..  S/Sot. 
Doerner,  William  F..  S/Sgt. 
Domke,  Carl  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Driver.  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Duden,  William  T..  Capt. 

Dzadyk.  John,  T/Sgt. 

Easterling.  Silas  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Edwards.  James  B..  CpI. 

Ellison,  Coy  B.,  Lt. 

Ely,  Seth  G..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Emmons.  John  V/.,  Capt. 

Engdahl.  Eugene  W..  S/Sgt. 
Erdely,  Julius.  S/Sgt. 

Eshelman.  Paul  F.,  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Fabiny,  Andrew  T.,  Lt. 

Fagan.  Frederick  G..  T/Sgt. 
Farnam,  John  It.,  T/Sgt. 
Ferguson.  Earl  F..  Lt. 

Fileger,  John  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Fisher.  Louis  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Fleming,  Lemuel  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Flesch.  Anthony  W..  Lt. 

Flister,  Henry  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Fogel,  Ernest  W.,  Lt. 

Ford.  Herrel  E.,  Lt. 

Foster,  Leslie  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Fowler.  Lloyd  T..  T/Sgt. 

Foy.  Roy  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Franklin,  Albert  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Franklin.  Russell  A..  Lt. 

Franks,  Worthington  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Fravega,  Anthony  T..  T/Sgt. 
Freeman,  Albert  V.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Freeman,  Billie  L..  S/Sgt. 
Fretwell.  Lloyd  G..  Lt. 

Friberg.  Wayne  V.,  Lt. 

Fribley,  Donald  E.,  F/0 
Fulfer,  George  W..  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Fussi,  Joseph,  S/Sgt. 

Galasso.  Anthony  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Galinus,  John  J..  S/Sgt. 
Gallagher,  Raymond  T..  Lt. 
Gambrill,  Jean  W.,  Lt. 

Garret,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Gearhart.  Bill  G..  T/Sgt. 
Gebhard,  Norbert  N.,  Lt. 

Geith,  Russell,  S/Sgt. 

Gentry,  Homer  S.,  F/0 
George,  Ernest  A..  S/Sgt. 
Germann,  Oliver  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Geron.  Alva  J..  Lt. 

Gerrits,  James  F.,  Lt. 

Gibbey.  Gola  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Gibson.  Howard.  S/Sgt. 

Gill.  Theodore  N.,  Ill,  Lt. 
Girard,  Louis  V.,  Lt. 

Gluck,  Edwin  L.,  Lt. 

Gomillion,  Elton  L..  T/Sgt. 

Good,  Arnold  N.,  Lt. 

Goodall,  Edward  M..  S/Sgt. 
Gormey,  John  H..  S/Sgt. 

Gotts,  Howard  F.,  Sgt. 

Green.  Alan  J.,  Lt. 

Green.  Allen  H.,  Lt. 

Gregory,  Cornelius  K„  T/Sgt. 
Greybill.  Robert  C.,  Lt. 

Grimes.  Donald  J.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Grimes.  Eugene  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Haydek,  Edward  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hamilton,  Frank  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Harms,  Roy  C.,  Lt. 

Harth.  William  H.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Havens,  Leycester  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Havens,  William  S..  Lt. 

Hearne.  Allie  T..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Henderson.  Charlie  P..  Jr..  Lt. 
Hickerson,  Glenn  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Hicks,  Doyle,  'Capt. 

Hill.  James  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Holbrook,  Melvin  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Holloway.  Lloyd  E..  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Homes,  Walter  T..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Hughes,  George  T.,  Lt. 

Hughes,  William  D..  Lt. 

Hulsey,  Dale  G-,  T/Sgt. 

Hunn,  Spencer  S..  Lt. 

Huntley.  Beverly  S..  Lt. 

Hurd,  Richard  F..  Lt. 

Hyde,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Ipher.  Claude  H.,  Lt. 

Isaacson.  William  D.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Jackson,  Barney,  Lt. 

Jacot,  Paul  F.,  T/Sgt. 

James,  Harold  L.,  Lt. 

Janie,  Edmund  F.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Jenkins,  Donald,  Lt. 

Jennings,  Burnett.  T/Sgt. 

Jett.  Joseph  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Johns.  Russell.  S/Sgt. 

Johnson,  Donald  G.,  Lt. 

Johnson.  Elijah  D..  T/Sgt. 
Johnson.  John  F..  S/Sgt. 
Johnston,  Turner  Y..  T/Sgt. 
Johnston.  Woodrow  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Jordan,  William  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Judy,  Robert  J.,  Sgt. 

Just,  Frank.  T/Sgt. 

Keany,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Kelly,  Fay  L..  T/Sgt. 

Killian,  Clinton  H.,  Lt. 

Kirkland,  Doyle  L..  S/Sgt. 

Kish,  Julius  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Klinglc,  Henry  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Kneisl.  William  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Knotts,  Harold  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Koon.  Loren  J..  F/0 

Korger,  Harold  F..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 


Kozak.  Frank  B.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Kraft.  John  E.,  Lt. 

Krause,  William  G..  F/0 
Kuhn.  Byron  G.,  Sgt. 

Labranche,  Joseph  W-,  Sgt. 
Lacombe,  Raymond  J.,  F/0 
Lalonde,  Howard  J.,  Lt. 
Laskowski,  Thomas  A..  Jr., 
T/Sgt. 

Laudig.  Harold  J.,  Lt. 

Lawson,  Harry  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Leadingham.  Arthur.  T/Sgt. 
League,  Miles  R.,  Lt. 

Leard,  Frederick  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Leimbach,  Bernard  E.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Lemmons,  Wallace  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Lesho,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Levine,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Lewis,  David  M.,  Lt. 

Lewis,  Farley  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Lewis,  Jack  M.,  Lt. 

Light,  Edwin  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Lindsey,  James  R.,  F/0 
Lindsey,  Robert  C.,  Sgt. 

Little,  William  K„  Lt. 

Lockhart.  John  0.,  Lt. 

Long,  Winfield  V.,  S/Sgt. 

Long,  Worthy  A.,  Lt. 
Longnccker,  Russell  D..  F/0 
Lower.  Max  W.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Lubin,  Alex,  T/Sgt. 

Lucas,  Bernard  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Lucas,  Howard  M.,  S/Sgt. 
McCracken,  Roy  B.,  S/Sgt. 
McCrary,  Troy  0..  S/Sgt. 
McCune.  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 
McDonald,  Olin  K.,  Lt. 
McDonnell,  Martin  J..  T/Sgt. 
McGahee.  James  H.,  Lt. 
McGowan,  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 
McGraw,  John  J.,  Lt. 

McGreer,  Robert  E.,  Pvt. 
McKee,  Richard  J..  T/Sgt. 
McKee.  Warren  C.,  S/Sgt. 
McMahon,  Lester  A..  S/Sgt. 
McWhirter.  Oscar  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Machos,  Harry  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Mack,  Thomas  E..  S/Sgt. 

Mann,  Dale  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Marley,  Wayne,  S/Sgt. 

Marquis.  James  E.,  Lt. 

Marrah.  James  H.,  Lt. 

Martens,  Edward  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Martin,  George  P.,  Lt. 

Martin,  Leslie  W..  T/Sgt. 
Martin.  Roy  G..  Lt. 

Maruszewski,  Frank  A..  S/Sgt. 
Mash,  Alfred  A..  S/Sgt. 

Mason.  Robert  E..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Mathers.  Mark  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Matthews,  Essman  G.,  T/Sgt. 
Maury,  Dale  W..  S/Sgt. 

Mayer.  Vernon  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Michener,  Byron  R..  Lt. 

Mickey,  Marvin  R.,  Sgt. 
Middleton.  Wayne  H.,  Lt. 
Millar,  Philip,  Lt. 

Miller,  Clyde  E..  Lt. 

Miller.  Gilbert.  S/Sgt. 

Miller.  James  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Miller,  Paul  M..  S/Sgt. 

Miller.  Richard  T.,  Lt. 
Millward.  Warren  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Moedinger,  Harry  E.,  Lt. 
Molina,  Charles  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Moore.  Chester  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Moran,  Homer  L.,  Lt. 
Mordovancy,  Andrew,  F/0 
Morgan,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Morgan,  Raymond  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Morgan,  John  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Morris,  John  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Morrison,  Kelly  L..  S/Sgt. 
Musser,  Monroe  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Nalipa,  Stanley  G..  Sgt. 

Nash,  Robert  D.,  Lt. 

Nathe,  Raymond  J.,  Lt. 

Naum,  Albert  C.,  Lt. 

Neeper.  Loy  L..  T/Sgt. 

Nelson.  Hugh  D..  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Nelson,  Milo  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Nelson,  Philip  E..  Lt. 

Nemeth,  Frank.  S/Sgt. 

Nessler,  William  R..  S/Sgt. 
Newbold,  William  P..  Lt. 
Nicholson,  Robert  G.,  Lt. 

Nix.  Allen  L..  T/Sgt. 

Norman,  Lawrence  C.,  Lt. 
Norris.  Frank  A..  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Norton,  Donald  A.,  Lt. 
Norwood,  Pies  W.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Oakley,  Warren  W..  Lt. 

Oaks.  John  M.,  S/Sgt. 

O’Connor,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 
O’Hara.  John  P..  S/Sgt. 

Opp.  Harry  C..  T/Sgt. 

Opsata.  Andrew  W.,  Lt. 

Orr,  Daniel  B.,  Lt. 

Orr,  Warren  A..  T/Sgt. 

Packer,  Paul  W..  F/0 
Packer.  Stanley  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Page.  Russell  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Pakos,  Anthony  R.,  Lt. 

Park,  John  C.,  Lt. 

Parker.  Oscie  K.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Parramore.  George  H..  S/$gt. 

I  Patch,  Dwight  D.,  Lt. 

1  Peidl,  Anthony  J.,  S/Sgt. 


Pemberton,  Leon  D..  T/Sgt 
Perkins.  Ralph  F.,  Jr..  Lt 
Peterleus,  Arthur  W.,  S/Sgt 
Peterson,  Robert  C„  Lt 
Petty,  Jack.  S/Sgt. 

Phifer.  Forrest  H.,  Lt 
Phillips.  Elvin  L.,  Sgt. 

Pimm.  Williain  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Pinson,  J.  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Pitcovick,  John.  T/Sgt. 

Potvin,  Arthur  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Poulson,  Ernest  L.,  Lt. 

Preite.  Louis,  S/Sgt. 

Propst,  John.  S/Sgt. 

Quaglino,  Louis  R.,  F/0 
Quinn,  Joseph  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Rackley,  Leo  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Ramey.  John  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Randall.  Fred  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Randles,  Ward  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Rangel.  Manuel  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Rantala.  Archibald  J.,  Capt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Ray,  Thomas  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Reback.  Sanford  A.,  Lt. 

Reed,  Jack,  S/Sgt. 

Reed.  Jack  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Reed,  Ralph  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Reese,  William  L..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Reeves.  Ray  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Reid.  James  W.,  Lt. 

Reischl,  Herb  J..  S/Sgt. 

Rice,  Earl  D.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Richardson,  Ralph  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Riff,  Bill  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Riffle.  Clell  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Rifkin,  Harry,  Sgt. 

Ritchie,  John  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Roach,  Jack  M.,  Lt. 

Robbins,  'Charles  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Rockinson,  Alexander  P..  T/Sgt. 
Ronsberg,  Lester  H.,  Lt. 

Root.  Carl  F.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 

Rose,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Rose,  Virgil,  F/0 
Ross,  Jack  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Ross,  John  R..  S/Sgt. 

Rossi,  Alfred  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Rothrock.  Clarence  H.,  Sgt. 
Rowland.  Daniel  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Rubin,  Edward  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Rudell,  John  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Ruecroft,  Richard  C.,  Lt. 

Russ.  John  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Russek.  Frederick  P..  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Saladiak,  John,  F/0 
Sandish,  Conrad  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Savage.  Robert  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Savettiere,  Anthony  J..  S/Sgt. 
Scarlett.  Theodore  B..  Lt. 
Schappert,  Thomas  F..  Sgt. 
Schellinger,  Robert  W..  Lt. 
Schermurhorn,  William,  H., 
S/Sgt. 

Schettler,  William  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Schiffmacher,  William  W., 

Jr.,  Sgt. 

Schultz,  Robert  P.,  Sgt. 

Schuster,  Harold  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Seigfeldt,  Herman  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Selvidge,  William  M.,  Lt. 

Senff.  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Sestina,  Ernest  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Sevick.  Stephen  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Shaffer,  Albert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Shannon,  Eunice  M.,  Lt. 

Sharp,  Leo,  S/Sgt. 

Shay.  Anel  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Shufritz.  John,  T/Sgt. 

Sivley.  William  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Slade.  Robert  W..  M/Sgt. 

Sloss,  Richard  N.,  Lt. 

Slough,  Frank  D.,  Lt. 

Smith,  Cosby  M..  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Kenneth  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Smith.  Lavello,  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Nick  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Smith,  Robert  M.,  M/Sgt. 
Smithdeal,  Edward  0.,  Jr„  Lt. 
Snead.  Harry  R.,  Ir.,  T/Sgt. 
Snow.  Kenneth  F.,  Lt. 

Snyder,  Clay  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Spencer,  Eugene  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Spencer,  Lyle  A..  Capt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Spivey.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Sroubek.  Pravdomil,  Sgt. 

Staehle.  John  F„  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Stafford,  Morton  0-,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
(Sc  OLC) 

Stallings.  John  B.,  Lt. 

Starr,  Charles  L.,  F /O 
Stevens,  Gordon  S.,  Lt. 

Stewart.  Theodore  C.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Stewart.  Walter  T.,  Lt. 

Stout,  William  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Stout,  William  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Stutling,  Eldon  R.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Sunderland.  Hubert  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Sundstrom,  Richard  C.,  Lt. 
Supiano.  Boyden,  Lt. 

Suponcic,  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Swafford.  Jack  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Sykes.  William  W.,  Lt. 

Szaras,  Marion  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Szczepanski.  Stanley  F„  S/Sgt. 
Talas.  Ralph  L.,  Lt. 

Theis,  Robert.  Lt. 

Thomas,  Raymond  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Thompson,  Arthur  W..  Lt. 
Thompson,  Harold  M..  T/Sgt. 
Thompson,  Ralph  P.,  Capt. 
Tolleson,  James  F..  Lt. 
Tomashosky,  Joseph,  Lt. 
Tomlinson.  Eugene  P.,  T/Sgt. 
Toth,  Andrew  S..  T/Sgt. 

Toth.  James  J..  T/Sgt. 

Townley.  Warren  T..  S/Sgt. 
Townsend,  Herman  E.,- S/Sgt. 
Traudt.  Bernard  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Trcichler,  William  E..  T/Sgt. 
Trick,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Trumbley,  Albert  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Can  You  Keep  a  Secret? 

By  Col.  H.  G.  Reynolds 

The  Air  Provost  Marshal 


In  its  capacity  as  our  security  agency,  the  Office  of 
the  Air  Provost  Marshal  must  depend  on  every  man  in 
the  AAF  for  the  successful  completion  of  its  mission. 


IN  a  card  game,  a  good  hand  isn’t  worth 
much  if  a  crafty  opponent  knows  what 
you’re  holding.  Being  able  to  anticipate 
your  plays,  he  not  only  can  thwart  your 
scheme  of  action  but  can  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  slightest  vulnerability. 

Similarly  in  warfare,  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  timing,  deception  and  surprise 
are  so  important,  the  superiority  of  a  fight¬ 
ing  organization’s  strategy  and  physical 
assets  normally  is  of  little  avail  unless 
plans  for  operations  and  equipment  are 
kept  secret  from  the  enemy. 

As  the  AAF’s  mastery  of  the  skies  be¬ 
comes  more  firmly  established  with  every 
new  day  of  successful  combat  abroad  and 
increased  production  at  home,  the  Axis 
knows  it  cannot  hope  to  match  us  plane 
for  plane  and  attack  for  attack.  It  realizes 
that  its  only  hope  for  delaying  total  air 
defeat  lies  in  knowing  what  next  to  expect 
from  the  AAF  and  in  turning  that  in¬ 
formation  to  advantage. 

Flelping  to  block  the  enemy’s  desperate 
design  is  the  AAF’s  own  security  agency 
■ — the  Office  of  the  Air  Provost  Marshal. 
Although  many  other  important  responsi¬ 
bilities,  such  as  the  recruitment,  training 
and  assignment  of  military  police  and 
guard  squadrons,  are  entrusted  to  this 
office  by  General  Arnold,  safeguarding 
AAF  secret  and  confidential  information  on 
the  home  front  is  today  its  most  vital  job. 

Our  task  is  a  most  difficult  one  because 
the  AAF  must  function  under  conditions 
that  permit  valuable  secrets  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  danger  of  disclosure  unless  ex¬ 
treme  measures  of  precaution  are  taken. 

No  other  branch  of  the  service  has  so 
much  classified  technical  equipment  or 
such  trying  circumstances  under  which  to 
protect  it.  Nor  do  the  operations  of  any 
other  branch  require  the  tremendous 
amount  of  classified  documentary  material 
that  is  continually  being  exchanged  by  the 
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various  Army  Air  Forces  headquarters. 

Complicating  our  problem  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  cope  with  a  hidden  enemy. 

In  aerial  or  ground  warfare,  the  foe  is 
easily  identified  but  the  enemy  agent  may 
be  someone  working  in  a  vital  job  under 
the  guise  of  U.  S.  citizenship. 

The  resourcefulness  of  enemy  intelli¬ 
gence  must  not  be  underestimated.  For 
years  both  Germany  and  Japan  have  op¬ 
erated  espionage  schools  which  teach  a 
science  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mata 
Flari  stage  of  the  last  war.  Students  chosen 
for  their  base  cunning  have  majored  in 
the  art  of  intrigue  under  the  tutelage  of 
shrewd  masters. 

As  defeat  of  the  Axis  draws  nearer,  the 
attempts  of  these  highly  trained  spies,  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  subverters  to  detour  the  Allied 
march  to  victory  can  be  expected  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Only  through  a  well  organized 
system  of  education,  inspection  and  police 
protection  can  we  expect  to  combat  the 
enemy  fifth  column  at  every  turn. 

AAF  station  commanders  enforce  local 
security  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Air  Provost  Marshal.  The  latter,  in 
the  exercise  of  staff  supervision,  assigns 
officers  to  make  periodic  inspections  and 
surveys  of  the  security  situation  at  all  AAF 
installations  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all 
AAF  personnel  are  genuinely  loyal  and 
trustworthy  and  that  none  would  know¬ 
ingly  disclose  military  information  to  any 
person  not  authorized  to  possess  it.  What 
the  Office  of  the  Air  Provost  Marshal 
must  constantly  guard  and  preach  against, 
however,  is  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
AAF  officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
personnel. 

Leaks  of  information,  which  easily  could 
lead  to  the  compromise  of  military  secrets, 
continue  to  occur  within  the  AAF. 


Among  instances  of  security  violation 
handled  by  the  Office  of  the  Air  Provost 
Marshal  are: 

(1)  Failure  to  lock  safes. 

(2)  Leaving  secret  and  confidential 
papers  in  desks  and  in  file  trays  after  nor¬ 
mal  working  hours. 

(3)  Failure  of  flying  personnel  to  safe¬ 
guard  secret  codes  and  other  registered 
documents  entrusted  to  their  care. 

(4)  Careless  talk  in  public  places  and 
in  homes  concerning  projected  operations 
and  movement  of  forces  and  equipment. 

(5)  Careless  discarding  of  memoranda 
on  classified  subjects. 

(6)  Forwarding  of  unclassified  letters 
and  dispatches  which  contain  both  the 
code  and  geographical  names  of  places. 

(7)  Improper  classification  of  papers 
and  failure  to  show  the  authority  for  the 
classification  of  correspondence  marked 
"Secret.” 

(8)  Efforts  of  officers  to  convey  to 
their  families  in  private  code  classified  in¬ 
formation  regarding  prospective  move¬ 
ments  and  locations  in  a  theatre  of  op¬ 
erations. 

(9)  Discussion  of  secret  and  confiden¬ 
tial  matters  by  telephone. 

(10)  Failure  to  report  transfer  of  reg¬ 
istered  documents. 

(11)  Furnishing  classified  information 
without  investigating  the  right  of  the  re¬ 
quester  to  receive  it. 

(12)  Mailing  of  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  in  single  envelopes. 

(13)  Using  other  than  registered  mail 
for  secret  and  Confidential  correspondence. 

(14)  Marking  the  outer  envelope  as 
well  as  the  inner  envelope  "Secret”  or 
"Confidential”  in  transmitting  classified 
mail. 

(15)  Sending  messages  from  plane  to 
operations  relative  to  important  persons 
traveling  by  air. 
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(16)  Attempts  to  pass  customs  and 
AAF  certifying  (censorship)  officers  with 
classified  documents,  personal  letters,  di¬ 
aries,  photographs  of  overseas  operations, 
etc. 

(17)  Improper  handling  and  burning 
of  classified  waste. 

Enforcement  of  the  security  program 
does  not  end  within  the  AAF  but  extends 
to  private  industry  producing  AAF  equip¬ 
ment. 

While  the  primary  responsibility  for 
security  at  such  industrial  plants  rests  with 
private  management,  the  Office  of  the  Air 
Provost  Marshal  exercises  close  super¬ 
vision  to  insure  that  adequate  protection 
is  provided.  Technical  improvements  in 
AAF  equipment  are  being  made  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  the  enemy  would  go  to  any  lengths 
to  gain  access  to  factories  which  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  fighting  planes  and  component 
parts. 

Civilian  guards  at  the  plants  are  made 
members  of  the  auxiliary  military  police, 
which  functions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Air  Provost  Marshal.  They  are  given  nec¬ 
essary  training  and  are  required  to  main¬ 
tain  prescribed  standards  of  efficiency. 

To  insure  that  production  flows  un¬ 
interruptedly,  the  Air  Provost  Marshal 
concerns  himself  with  the  health,  safety 


The  war  has  brought  no  more  alien 
life  than  that  of  Americans  who  live 
as  wandering  nomads  in  China.  Fiving 
off  the  land  and  making  their  own  de¬ 
cisions,  these  men  salvage  the  airplanes 
which  crash  in  the  far  reaches  of  China. 

header  of  this  band  is  Fieut.  C.  K. 
Wong,  a  mechanical  engineering  student 
at  the  University  of  California  before  the 
war.  Under  his  leadership,  American  sal¬ 
vage  men  have  learned  to  make  their  way 
and  while  the  lieutenant  is  slow  to  pass 
them  into  his  graduate  ranks,  he  says  the 
men  are  getting  better  all  the  time. 

The  success  of  their  apprenticeship 
under  Fieutenant  Wong  is  indicated  by 
their  accomplishments  last  November  and 
December  when  fifty  crashed  planes  were 
gathered  up  from  all  parts  of  China,  de¬ 
spite  the  rough  terrain,  Japanese  patrols 
and  the  problems  of  transporting  them 
hundreds  of  miles  by  sampan,  coolie, 
burro,  truck  and  railway  to  AAF  repair 
bases.  These  planes  are  again  flying  com¬ 
bat  missions  against  the  Japs. 

Fieutenant  Wong,  engineering  officer  at 
an  advance  AAF  base  and  in  charge  of 
salvage  work  for  all  of  eastern  China,  is 
a  veteran  of  the  American  Volunteer 
Group  which  he  joined  in  the  early  days 
of  1940.  Because  he  understands  Chinese 
people  and  knows  the  terrain  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  lieutenant  has  made  an  astounding 
record  of  recovering  planes.  Because  he 
is  an  expert  at  salvage  operations,  he 
holds  many  commendations  for  his  invalu¬ 
able  work.  Of  28  planes  reported  as  wash- 
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and  morale  of  plant  employes  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work. 

Employment  of  aliens  and  alleged 
subversives  as  it  affects  the  AAF  is  an¬ 
other  problem.  Through  representation  by 
officers  of  his  staff,  the  Air  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  participates  in  the  sessions  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Review  Board  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General’s  Office  and  the  Japanese- 
American  Joint  Board. 

The  first-named  body  reviews  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  aliens  and  alleged  subversives 
who  have  been  suspended  from  or  denied 
employment  by  plants  engaged  in  classi- 


Wong  and  His 
Salvage 
Business 

By  Capt.  Robert  V.  Guelich 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


outs  in  one  area,  Wong  succeeded  in  get- 
ing  25  back  into  commission — a  saving  of 
over  one  million  dollars  worth  of  aircraft. 
This  complicated  task  was  accomplished 
by  thirty  AAF  and  sixteen  Chinese  me¬ 
chanics  under  Lieut.  Wong’s  command. 

Salvage  forays,  sometimes  deep  into 
enemy-held  territory,  usually  are  made  by 
small  units  of  four  Chinese  and  one  Ameri¬ 
can  enlisted  man.  Taking  their  food  and 
shelter  where  they  find  it  and  carrying  but 
a  few  wrenches  and  light  tools,  these 
small  bands  wend  their  way  over  moun¬ 
tain  trials,  wade  through  rice  paddies  and 
struggle  through  dense  jungle  growth  to 
find  our  crashed  planes  and  airmen.  From 
each  wrecked  plane  they  salvage  all  repair¬ 
able  parts  and  start  their  long  and  tedious 
journey  back  to  base  with  the  dismantled 


fled  war  production  contract?.  It  also  re¬ 
views  the  appeals  of  persons  who  have 
been  suspended  from  or  denied  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  War  Department  as  a  result 
of  investigations  revealing  subversive  ac¬ 
tivity  or  associations  questionable  from  a 
security  standpoint. 

The  Japanese-American  Joint  Board 
makes  recommendations  to  the  War  Re¬ 
location  Authority  concerning  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  indefinite  leave  to  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  descent,  reviews  all  cases  of 
Japanese-American  employment  and  also 
has  the  power  to  grant  or  deny  applica¬ 
tions  for  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
licenses. 

While  his  supervision  of  security  is 
limited  to  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Air  Provost  Marshal  investigates  cases 
such  as  the  loss  overseas  of  registered 
documents,  filing  his  report  with  the 
theatre  commander  for  action  the  latter 
may  deem  appropriate. 

But  the  home  front  presents  so  many 
problems  that  only  through  the  exercise 
of  constant  vigilance  by  AAF  personnel 
and  our  teammates — the  men  and  women 
employed  in  aircraft  plants  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries — can  our  mission  be  accomplished 
successfully.  Security  must  be  the  concern 
of  each  of  us.  it 


aircraft.  Nothing  seems  impossible  for 
these  roving  salvage  experts. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  fast  work 
when  Japanese  troops  are  nearby,  yet  lack¬ 
ing  adequate  tools  and  facilities,  salvage 
crews  have  dismantled  a  P-40  in  a  day 
and  a  half.  Six  days  are  usually  required 
to  tear  down  a  P-38  and  fourteen  days 
for  a  B-25. 

Lieutenant  Wong’s  own  career  has  been 
a  daring  and  colorful  one,  even  before 
his  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
AAF  began  in  June,  1942.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  AVGs  to  leave  Burma,  waiting 
until  the  last  airplane  had  taken  off  to 
cross  the  mountain  barrier  into  China. 
When  all  others  had  departed,  Wong 
used  his  rifle  to  fire  6,000  drums  of  100 
octane  gasoline  and  destroy  fifteen  P-40s 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  for  lack  of 
repair  parts  and  fifteen  tons  of  medical 
supplies  which  had  to  be  left  behind. 
Then,  climbing  into  a  jeep,  he-headed  for 
the  mountains  and  safety  on  the  Burma 
Road  to  escape  the  advancing  Japanese. 

Most  GIs  find  it  diffiqat  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  particularly  when  traveling  By 
foot  and  depending  on  Chinese  food  to 
sustain  them.  Early  this  year,  however, 
one  American  soldier  earned  the  out¬ 
spoken  admiration  of  Lieutenant  Wong. 
"Staff  Sgt.  George  deBois  is  one  GI  who 
can  really  take  the  travel  in  China,”  the 
salvage  officer  said.  This  tribute  to  deBois 
was  well  deserved,  and  other  salvage  crew¬ 
men  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  their 
Chinese  commander,  it 
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AAF  MEDICS 

fey.  Mieut.  Wm.  *7.  Merit 


Gone  are  the  days  of  the  GI’s  mortal  fear  of  the 
Army  dentist.  Today  there  is  a  well  worn  path 
leading  to  his  door.  At  a  south  Pacific  outpost.  Pri¬ 
vate  Reed  inspects  a  beautiful  inlay  job  done  by 
Captain  Jones  with  the  aid  of  his  portable  Kit  60. 
In  his  spare  moments,  the  captain  will  administer 
to  the  dental  needs  of  the  awe-struck  natives. 


The  forgotten  member  of  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  is  the  sanitary  officer.  Captain 
Stalson’s  present  state  of  dejection  in  this 
instance  is  caused  by  a  bivouac  maneuver 
over  the  mosquito  control  project.  The 
squadron  CO  is  doing  his  best  to  apologize 
for  the  havoc  caused  by  foxholes,  tree 
transplanting  and  truck  tracks  over  the 
drainage  ditches. 


Like  the  chaplain,  the  flight  surgeon  really 
sweats  it  out  with  the  men  in  his  organization. 
At  the  moment.  Major  Lee  is  trying  to  overlook 
Colonel  Darby’s  slight  deficiency  in  the  depth 
perception  test  in  order  to  keep  this  veteran  of 
2,000  hours  on  assorted  aircraft  off  the  ground. 


A  typical  lab  scene.  Corporal  Champagne  (B.S., 
State  University)  finds  more  interest  in  the 
extra-curricular  study  of  his  Penicillium  mold 
than  does  Sergeant  Walters  (50,000  urinalyses, 
USAAF),  in  the  announcement  of  the  current 
USO  gal  show. 


Since  the  “Angels  of  Mercy”  were  put  on  flying  status  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  mental  attitude  of  patients 
being  removed  from  forward  combat  areas.  A  sick  man’s 
spirits  automatically  rise  at  the  touch  of  a  kindly  and  competent 
1  feminine  hand.  Flight  Nurse  Nelson  is  the  pin-up  as  well  as 
patch-up  girl  of  each  troop  transport  she  boards  these  days. 
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After  B-24  crash-lands  in  desert,  the  ship's  bombardier  bandages  the 
combat  wounds  of  the  navigator  and  the  radio  operator.  Treatment  of 
casualties  is  the  primary  consideration  when  a  plane  is  forced  down 
in  wild  territory  and  knowledge  of  first  aid  proves  extremely  valuable. 


LAND  AND  LIVE 
IN  THE  DESERT 

A  dramatic  story  of  survival  is  unfolded  in  "Land  and 
Live  in  the  Desert,”  a  new  training  film  (TF  1-3346)  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  AAF  First  Motion  Picture  Unit,  Culver  City, 
Calif. 

The  film  opens  with  the  crash-landing  of  a  B-24  in  the 
desert.  Injured  crew  members  are  given  first  aid,  and  an 
inventory  is  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of  equipment 
and  supplies  on  hand  which  will  aid  in  the  survival  of  the 
personnel  and  facilitate  their  ultimate  rescue.  Plans  are 
carefully  worked  out  to  stretch  food  and  water  stocks  over 
the  longest  possible  period. 

Eventually,  the  pilot  and  one  of  his  crew  set  out  across 
the  desert  for  assistance.  Their  procedure  is  depicted  in 
detail  in  the  film — how  they  carried  along  only  the  barest 
essentials,  traveled  by  night  to  avoid  the  sun’s  heat,  re¬ 
corded  their  route  with  directional  arrows  and  ultimately 
reached  an  oasis  from  which  a  rescue  plane  was  directed 
to  the  scene  of  the  crash. 


Gunners  and  bombardier  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repair  the  plane's 
radio,  damaged  during  the  landing.  Had  a  portable  transmitter  been 
carried  on  the  mission,  help  could  be  summoned  speedily.  Now  rescue 
must  depend  upon  the  chance  of  a  friendly  plane's  passing  overhead. 


Plane's  equipment  is  utilized  to  aid  the  crew's  fight  for  survival. 
Ship's  toilet  is  converted  into  a  stove  by  filling  it  with  sand  and 
gasoline.  Parachutes  become  awnings  against  the  burning  desert  sun. 
Wings  are  scraped  so  sun's  reflection  may  attract  a  rescue  plane. 
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Uninjured  members  of  crew  decide  at  conference  that  best  bet  is  for 
all  to  remain  with  plane  and  trust  to  luck.  Pilot  reads  from  the  kit 
manual,  designed  to  cover  emergencies,  and  plans  are  made  to  ration 
scanty  supplies  of  food  and  water  over  the  longest  possible  period. 


But  as  days  pass  and  the  situation  becomes  alarming,  all  agree  that 
action  must  be  taken.  Determining  from  maps  that  the  nearest  oasis 
lies  sixty  miles  distant,  the  pilot  decides  that  he  and  one  of  the 
gunners  will  make  the  six-day  trek  across  the  desert  to  obtain  help. 
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Carrying  only  barest  essentials  and  wearing  puttees  improvised  from 
parachute  silk,  the  pilot  and  gunner  are  ready  to  depart.  The  pilot 
gives  last  minute  instructions  to  remaining  crew  members  on  care  of 
the  wounded  and  on  procedure  for  signals  when  rescue  plane  is  heard. 


Avoiding  the  sun’s  heat  by  traveling  only  at  night,  the  pair  rests  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  under  a  shelter  constructed  from  parachute  silk  and 
pack  frames,  which  serve  also  as  walking  staffs.  Shoes  are  dried  in 
sun  to  prolong  their  life.  V/ater  and  food  are  consumed  sparingly. 


The  expeditionists  record  their  route  with  huge  directional  arrows, 
made  of  loose  stones,  so  they  may  be  located  readily  if  rescue  comes 
to  the  stranded  crew  before  the  journey  is  completed.  But  the  oasis 
is  reached  and  an  RAF  plane  is  sent  to  the  site  of  the  crash-landing. 
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When  the  engines  of  the  British  search  plane  are  heard,  the  expectant 
Americans  signal  their  exact  location  by  lighting  smoke  fires  and  by 
shooting  flares  into  the  sky  from  a  Very  pistol.  Cartridges  for  the 
pistol  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  this  happy  moment  of  rescue. 


The  Britishers  revive  the  AAF  men  with  food  and  drink  before  flying 
them  to  civilization.  Assigned  later  to  a'  new  B-24,  the  crew  profits  by 
fits  lesson.  On  missions  over  desert  terrain,  it  carries  plenty  of  sur¬ 
vival  equipment — -from  canned  fruit  juice  to  portable  transmitters. 


AAF  FIRST  MOTION  PICTURE  UNIT 

Culver  City,  California 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films  and 
film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  materials,  training  de¬ 
vices  and  training  publications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces, 
I  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  request 
through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No.  50-19  explains 
fully  the  functions  of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 
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HOLLANDIi 


A  string  of  bombs  from  the  first  B-24s  in  a  formation  "walks"  across  the  Jap  airdrome  at 
Hollandia,  catching  dozens  of  enemy  bombers  and  fighters  parked  closely  on  the  ground. 
The  Japs  must  have  seen  AAF  reconnaissance  planes  sizing  up  the  target  on  previous  occasions 
but  they  mistakenly  assumed  that  Hollandia  was  beyond  the  range  of  bombers  with  fighter  escort. 


Air  blockade,  as  executed  and  perfected 
.  by  the  5th  Air  Force,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Col.  Merian  C.  Cooper,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  5th’s  advance  echelon,  as 
"D  to  the  5th  Power.” 

(1)  Destroy  the  enemy’s  air  power. 

(2)  Destroy  his  A  A  defenses. 

(3)  Destroy  his  airdromes  so  no  more 
power  can  come  in. 

(4)  Destroy  the  enemy’s  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  areas  of  key  personnel. 

(5)  Destroy  all  of  his  stores  and  in¬ 
stallations. 

These  principles  of  air  blockade  were 
practiced  on  Wewak  early  in  1944.  On 
thirteen  out  of  fifteen  days  in  March,  the 
5th  Air  Force  threw  everything  it  had  at 
this  target,  going  after  the  objectives  in 
the  order  named.  Eighty-nine  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed  in  the  air  and  more 
on  the  ground.  After  the  final  strike  on 
March  25,  Wewak  was  finished.  On 
March  23  the  Jap  forces  began  evacuating 
Wewak  and  hiking  through  the  back 
country,  for  his  barge  line  had  been  sev¬ 
ered  by  constant  air  patrols. 

Between  March  30  and  April  16  the 
air  blockade  was  extended  to  Hollandia. 
In  seven  strikes  the  5th  Air  Force  paved 
the  way  for  the  invasion  party  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  infantry  illustrated  one  of 
General  Kenney’s  prime  maxims: 
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"One  of  the  essential  purposes  of  air 
power  is  to  land  troops  with  rifles  on 
their  backs  and  to  have  the  enemy  so 
thoroughly  demolished  that  the  rifles  are 
kept  there  as  long  as  possible.” 

In  those  seven  giant  attacks,  the  enemy’s 
air  strength  which  he  had  been  building 
for  weeks  was  wiped  out  as  thoroughly  as 
a  janitor  clearing  a  blackboard  with  a  wet 
rag.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  Jap 
planes  were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

Contributing  to  the  success  of  this  op¬ 
eration  was  that  most  important  of  all 
military  elements — surprise.  At  Hollan¬ 
dia  surprise  came  from  the  "long-legged” 
P-38s.  For  months  the  enemy  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  safe  at  Hollandia  be¬ 
cause  we  would  not  attack  without  fighter 
cover  and  we  had  no  fighters  that  could 
fly  that  distance  and  fight. 

There  had  been  some  night  raids  and 
some  photo-reconnaissance.  These  were 
designed  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
he  was  safe.  The  P-38s  were  kept  under 
wraps  and  were  flown  only  as  far  as 
Wewak- — just  over  300  miles  from  the 
nearest  base.  All  of  this  caused  the  enemy 
to  become  careless  in  dispersing  his  planes 
and  setting  up  his  ground  defenses.  He  was 
encouraged  to  believe  that  any  attempted 
landing  would  be  made  at  Wewak. 


On  March  30  the  heavy  bombers  struck 
in  force.  Escorted  by  more  than  their 
number  of  P-38s,  this  was  the  first  time 
the  fighters  had  ever  been  that  far  from 
their  home  base.  Of  150  enemy  fighters 
on  the  airdromes,  40  came  up  to  inter¬ 
cept.  They  had  to  climb  and  they  were 
disorganized.  Half  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Lightnings  while  the  B-24s 
went  about  the  job  of  carrying  out  their 
share  of  phase  Number  1 — destruction  of 
the  enemy’s  air  power. 

The  bombers  carried  incendiary  clusters. 
The  5  th  Air  Force  has  found  these  effec¬ 
tive  against  enemy  airplanes  on  the  , 
ground  when  used  by  high-flying  bomb-  j 
ers.  However,  in  this  type  of  work,  the 
low  altitude  bombers  and  attack  bombers  I 
use  100-pound  parafrags  and  parademos. 

Meanwhile,  at  Aitape  the  same  process  I 
was  going  on  at  Tadji  airdrome.  It  was 
being  hit  by  B-25s  with  P-40s  and  P-47s  , 
as  escort.  In  the  days  to  come,  Tadji, 
though  smaller,  was  to  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  Hollandia. 

On  March  31  the  same  planes  went 
back  in  practically  the  same  numbers  for  i 
a  second  attack  on  the  dispersal  areas  at 
Hollandia,  Cyclops  and  Sentani  airdromes. 
Approximately  thirty  enemy  fighters  in-  k 
tercepted.  Almost  half  of  them  were  shot 
down.  As  a  result  of  the  two  days’  strikes, 
219  enemy  airplanes  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  We  lost  one  P-38. 

Surprise  is  to  air  attack  what  mustard 
is  to  a  hot  dog.  You  can  do  without  it  but 
it  makes  a  big  difference.  Another  sur¬ 
prise  on  April  3  broke  the  Japs’  back  at 
Hollandia.  In  addition  to  B-24s  and 
B-25s,  the  A-20s  came  swarming  over  the 
enemy  airdromes  like  locusts.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Jap  had  no  idea  the  attack  bomb-  • 
ers  had  such  range.  Now  it  was  too  late  1 
for  them  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  order  I 
of  attack  that  day  was  first,  heavies,  then  , 
mediums,  and  then  the  attack  bombers. 

The  first  step  of  the  air  blockade  was  i 
completed.  The  second  began  April  5 
when  the  bombers  went  after  the  AA 
using  1,000-pound  demolition  bombs.  : 
They  kept  after  this  target,  meanwhile 
overlapping  in  the  remaining  three  phases  ij 
as  the  AA  faded.  On  April  3,  5^  8  and  i 
12,  phase  number  two  was  accomplished. 
The  remaining  three  steps  were  achieved  v 
on  April  5,  8,  12  and  1 6  generally  by  J 
means  of  500-pound  demolition  bombs.  I 
Weather  immobilized  the  5th  Air  Force 
planes  on  the  other  days.  But  so  great  j 
was  the  damage  at  Hollandia  that  the  jj 
enemy  did  not  have  the  strength  to  make  | 
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ND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  BLOCKADE 

By  Capt.  Bachmann  ■■■■■■■■■ 

Air  Force  Overseas  StafF 

Our  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  have  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  a  ‘D- to- the-5th- Power'  routine,  with  surprise  added  for  good  measure. 


repairs  or  materially  change  the  schedule. 

By  April  16  the  Japs’  greatest  remain¬ 
ing  concentration  at  any  one  base  south 
of  the  Equator- — more  than  300  planes — - 
had  been  destroyed.  This  force  was  a 
potent  factor,  for  it  contained  many  long- 
range,  fast  bombers.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  seventh  strike  they  were  listed  among 
the  Jap  planes  demolished. 

This  total  was  composed  of  68  fighters 
shot  down  during  four  diminishing  inter¬ 
ceptions  and  284  planes  destroyed  on  the 
ground.  On  the  first  day  the  enemy  was 
caught  by  surprise.  After  that,  even 
though  he  was  ready,  he  was  not  anxious 
to  do  battle.  Most  of  his  aircraft  were 
destroyed  on  March  30  and  31  and 
April  3.  On  April  12  the  Jap  made  a 
final  desperate  stab  with  twenty  fighters 
and  lost  eleven.  That  finished  any  inter¬ 
ception. 

From  April  16  until  April  22  the 
weather  was  bad.  Our  planes  could  make 


only  short  strikes.  The  5th  Air  Force 
kept  after  the  Tadji-Aitape  area  with  the 
result  that  when  a  landing  was  made 
there  our  troops  simply  walked  right  in. 
Planes  also  kept  the  sea  cleared  of  enemy 
shipping,  so  the  retreating  forces  had  to 
take  to  the  back  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
heavy  bombers  of  the  13th  Air  Task 
Force  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
St.  Claire  Streett  pounded  Woleai  in  the 
Carolines  to  prevent  any  enemy  recon¬ 
naissance  planes  from  this  area  coming 
down  and  spotting  the  Navy  task  force 
that  was  on  its  way. 

This  task  force,  the  largest  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  area,  went  ashore  on  a 
front  of  almost  150  miles  between  Aitape, 
Hollandia  and  Tanahmerah  Bay  on  April 
22.  This  500-mile  hop,  the  distance  from 
Saidor  to  Hollandia,  is  greater  than  the 
distance  the  whole  Southwest  Pacific 
forces  had  moved  in  two  years. 


Moving  in  high  gear,  the  troops  cap¬ 
tured  Tadji  in  24  hours.  In  the  landing 
farther  north,  two  major  beachheads  were 
established,  above  and  below  Hollandia. 
The  infantry  raced  to  see  which  party 
would  be  first  to  the  airdromes. 

On  April  25  a  landslide  on  the  only 
road  cut  the  troops  moving  south  from 
Tanahmerah  Bay,  from  their  supplies. 
They  kept  right  on  going;  bombers  of 
the  5th  Air  Force  dropped  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  until  the  road  was  cleared. 

Fess  than  100  hours  after  the  Tadji 
occupation  all  three  strips  at  Hollandia 
were  captured.  Enemy  resistance  was  light 
and  our  losses  very  low.  Our  troops  dis¬ 
covered  Jap  breakfasts  waiting  on  the 
table.  The  Jap  general  apparently  was 
literally  and  figuratively  caught  with  his 
pants  down  for  those  garments  were 
found  in  his  special  clothes  press.  He 
must  have  made  an  incongruous  sight 
tearing  through  the  jungle  dressed  as  a 
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A  string  of  bombs  from  the  first  B-24s  in  a  formation  "walks"  across  the  Jap  airdrome  at 
Hollandia,  catching  dozens  of  enemy  bombers  and  fighters  parked  closely  on  the  ground. 
The  Japs  must  have  seen  AAF  reconnaissance  planes  sizing  up  the  target  on  previous  occasions 
but  they  mistakenly  assumed  that  Hollandia  was  beyond  the  range  of  bombers  with  fighter  escort. 


Air  blockade,  as  executed  and  perfected 
.  by  the  5th  Air  Force,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Col.  Merian  C.  Cooper,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  5th's  advance  echelon,  as 
"D  to  the  5th  Power.” 

(1)  Destroy  the  enemy’s  air  power. 

(2)  Destroy  his  AA  defenses. 

(3)  Destroy  his  airdromes  so  no  more 
power  can  come  in. 

(4)  Destroy  the  enemy’s  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  areas  of  key  personnel. 

(5)  Destroy  all  of  his  stores  and  in¬ 
stallations. 

These  principles  of  air  blockade  were 
practiced  on  Wewak  early  in  1944.  On 
thirteen  out  of  fifteen  days  in  March,  the 
5th  Air  Force  threw  everything  it  had  at 
this  target,  going  after  the  objectives  in 
the  order  named.  Eighty-nine  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed  in  the  air  and  more 
on  the  ground.  After  the  final  strike  on 
March  25,  Wewak  was  finished.  On 
March  23  the  Jap  forces  began  evacuating 
Wewak  and  hiking  through  the  back 
country,  for  his  barge  line  had  been  sev¬ 
ered  by  constant  air  patrols. 

Between  March  30  and  April  1 6  the 
air  blockade  was  extended  to  Hollandia. 
In  seven  strikes  the  5th  Air  Force  paved 
the  way  for  the  invasion  party  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  infantry  illustrated  one  of 
General  Kenney’s  prime  maxims: 
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"One  of  the  essential  purposes  of  air 
power  is  to  land  troops  with  rifles  on 
their  backs  and  to  have  the  enemy  so 
thoroughly  demolished  that  the  rifles  are 
kept  there  as  long  as  possible.” 

In  those  seven  giant  attacks,  the  enemy’s 
air  strength  which  he  had  been  building 
for  weeks  was  wiped  out  as  thoroughly  as 
a  janitor  clearing  a  blackboard  with  a  wet 
rag.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  Jap 
planes  were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

Contributing  to  the  success  of  this  op¬ 
eration  was  that  most  important  of  all 
military  elements — surprise.  At  Hollan¬ 
dia  surprise  came  from  the  "long-legged” 
P-38s.  For  months  the  enemy  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  safe  at  Hollandia  be¬ 
cause  we  would  not  attack  without  fighter 
cover  and  we  had  no  fighters  that  could 
fly  that  distance  and  fight. 

There  had  been  some  night  raids  and 
some  photo-reconnaissance.  These  were 
designed  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
he  was  safe.  The  P-3 8s  were  kept  under 
wraps  and  were  flown  only  as  far  as 
Wewak — just  over  300  miles  from  the 
nearest  base.  All  of  this  caused  the  enemy 
to  become  careless  in  dispersing  his  planes 
and  setting  up  his  ground  defenses.  He  was 
encouraged  to  believe  that  any  attempted 
landing  would  be  made  at  Wewak. 


HOLLANDlljtND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  BLOCKADE 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 

Our  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  have  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  a  D-to-the-5th-Power'  routine,  with  surprise  added  for  good  measure. 


On  March  30  the  heavy  bombers  struck 
in  force.  Escorted  by  more  than  their 
number  of  P-38s,  this  was  the  first  time 
the  fighters  had  ever  been  that  far  from 
their  home  base.  Of  150  enemy  fighters 
on  the  airdromes,  40  came  up  to  inter¬ 
cept.  They  had  to  climb  and  they  were 
disorganized.  Half  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Lightnings  while  the  B-24s 
went  about  the  job  of  carrying  out  their 
share  of  phase  Number  1 — destruction  of 
the  enemy's  air  power. 

The  bombers  carried  incendiary  clusters. 

The  5th  Air  Force  has  found  these  effec¬ 
tive  against  enemy  airplanes  on  the 
ground  when  used  by  high-flying  bomb-  ^ 
ers.  However,  in  this  type  of  work,  the  j 
low  altitude  bombers  and  attack  bombers 
use  100-pound  parafrags  and  parademos. 

Meanwhile,  at  Aitape  the  same  process  I 
was  going  on  at  Tadji  airdrome.  It  was 
being  hit  by  B-25s  with  P-40s  and  P-47s 
as  escort.  In  the  days  to  come,  Tadji,  I 
though  smaller,  was  to  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  Hollandia. 

On  March  31  the  same  planes  went 
back  in  practically  the  same  numbers  for 
a  second  attack  on  the  dispersal  areas  at 
Hollandia,  Cyclops  and  Sentani  airdromes. 
Approximately  thirty  enemy  fighters  in-  > 
tercepted.  Almost  half  of  them  were  shot 
down.  As  a  result  of  the  two  days’  strikes, 

219  enemy  airplanes  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  We  lost  one  P-38. 

Surprise  is  to  air  attack  what  mustard 
is  to  a  hot  dog.  You  can  do  without  it  but 
it  makes  a  big  difference.  Another  sur¬ 
prise  on  April  3  broke  the  Japs’  back  at 
Hollandia.  In  addition  to  B-24s  and 
B-25s,  the  A-20s  came  swarming  over  the 
enemy  airdromes  like  locusts.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Jap  had  no  idea  the  attack  bomb¬ 
ers  had  such  range.  Now  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  order 
of  attack  that  day  was  first,  heavies,  then  , 
mediums,  and  then  the  attack  bombers. 

The  first  step  of  the  air  blockade  was 
completed.  The  second  began  April  5 
when  the  bombers  went  after  the  AA 
using  1,000-pound  demolition  bombs. 
They  kept  after  this  target,  meanwhile 
overlapping  in  the  remaining  three  phases 
as  the  AA  faded.  On  April  3,  5,  8  and 

12,  phase  number  two  was  accomplished. 
The  remaining  three  steps  were  achieved 
on  April  5,  8,  12  and  16  generally  by 
means  of  500-pound  demolition  bombs. 
Weather  immobilized  the  5th  Air  Force 
planes  on  the  other  days.  But  so  grel 
was  the  damage  at  Hollandia  that  the  , 
enemy  did  not  have  the  strength  to  ma  'e 
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repairs  or  materially  change  the  schedule. 

By  April  16  the  Japs’  greatest  remain¬ 
ing  concentration  at  any  one  base  south 
of  the  Equator — more  than  300  planes — 
had  been  destroyed.  This  force  was  a 
potent  factor,  for  it  contained  many  long- 
range,  fast  bombers.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  seventh  strike  they  were  listed  among 
the  Jap  planes  demolished. 

This  total  was  composed  of  68  fighters 
shot  down  during  four  diminishing  inter¬ 
ceptions  and  284  planes  destroyed  on  the 
ground.  On  the  first  day  the  enemy  was 
caught  by  surprise.  After  that,  even 
though  he  was  ready,  he  was  not  anxious 
to  do  battle.  Most  of  his  aircraft  were 
destroyed  on  March  30  and  31  and 
April  3.  On  April  12  the  Jap  made  a 
final  desperate  stab  with  twenty  fighters 
and  lost  eleven.  That  finished  any  inter¬ 
ception. 

From  April  16  until  April  22  the 
weather  was  bad.  Our  planes  could  make 


only  short  strikes.  The  5th  Air  Force 
kept  after  the  Tadji-Aitape  area  with  the 
result  that  when  a  landing  was  made 
there  our  troops  simply  walked  right  in. 
Planes  also  kept  the  sea  cleared  of  enemy 
shipping,  so  the  retreating  forces  had  to 
take  to  the  back  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
heavy  bombers  of  the  13th  Air  Task 
Force  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
St.  Claire  Streett  pounded  Woleai  in  the 
Carolines  to  prevent  any  enemy  recon¬ 
naissance  planes  from  this  area  coming 
down  and  spotting  the  Navy  task  force 
that  was  on  its  way. 

This  task  force,  the  largest  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  area,  went  ashore  on  a 
front  of  almost  150  miles  between  Aitape, 
Hollandia  and  Tanahmerah  Bay  on  April 
22.  This  500-mile  hop,  the  distance  from 
Saidor  to  Hollandia,  is  greater  than  the 
distance  the  whole  Southwest  Pacific 
forces  had  moved  in  two  years. 


Moving  in  high  gear,  the  troops  cap¬ 
tured  Tadji  in  24  hours.  In  the  landing 
farther  north,  two  major  beachheads  were 
established,  above  and  below  Hollandia. 
The  infantry  raced  to  see  which  party 
would  be  first  to  the  airdromes. 

On  April  25  a  landslide  on  the  only 
road  cut  the  troops  moving  south  from 
Tanahmerah  Bay,  from  their  supplies. 
They  kept  right  on  going;  bombers  of 
the  5th  Air  Force  dropped  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  until  the  road  was  cleared. 

Less  than  100  hours  after  the  Tadji 
occupation  all  three  strips  at  Hollandia 
were  captured.  Enemy  resistance  was  light 
and  our  losses  very  low.  Our  troops  dis¬ 
covered  Jap  breakfasts  waiting  on  the 
table.  The  Jap  general  apparently  was 
literally  and  figuratively  caught  with  his 
pants  down  for  those  garments  were 
found  in  his  special  clothes  press.  He 
must  have  made  an  incongruous  sight 
tearing  through  the  jungle  dressed  as  a 


Ground  forces  on  one  of  the  Hollandla  airdromes  take  a  good  look  at 
the  job  of  reconstruction  they  have  ahead  of  them.  The  huge  craters 
in  the  foreground  and  along  the  runway  indicate  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  5th  Air  Force  softened  up  Hollandia  for  invasion  with 


attacks  on  March  30  and  31.  The  shattered  Jap  planes  in  this  photo¬ 
graph  are  but  two  of  219  destroyed  in  the  two  raids.  This  picture 
was  taken  on  April  27  from  a  B-24  which  had  just  dropped  its  cargo 
of  supplies  by  parachute  along  the  dispersal  area  and  pocked  runway. 


general  only  from  the  waist  up — a  ter¬ 
rible  loss  of  face. 

The  enemy  followed  their  leader  into 
the  back  country.  As  at  Saidor,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  march  around  our  troops.  We 
quickly  consolidated  our  positions.  While 
the  air  engineers  got  the  fields  into  oper¬ 
ation,  the  infantry  set  up  perimeter  pa¬ 
trols  and  began  pushing  back  the  Jap 
stragglers.  But  the  enemy,  no  matter 
where  he  was  in  the  area,  was  finished. 

The  land  in  those  parts  of  New  Guinea 
is  too  poor  to  offer  a  living.  Early  settlers 
could  not  make  a  go  of  it  and  certainly 
fleeing  troops  cannot.  The  Jap  is  assigned 
to  starvation,  and  we  do  not  have  to  waste 
our  strength  or  lose  men  by  frontal  at¬ 
tacks.  This  was  proven  at  Saidor  when 
the  enemy  tried  to  march  around  our 
soldiers,  following  our  capture  of  that 
area.  Our  patrols  found  thousands  dead 
along  the  trails  in  the  foothills.  Those 
that  did  get  through  to  rejoin  their  own 
men  were  ravaged  by  disease.  They  were 
finished  as  soldiers.  And  from  Saidor  to 
Bogadjim  is  a  short  distance. 

Hollandia,  the  Japs’  most  important 
trans-shipping  point  for  men,  planes  and 
material,  was  in  Allied  hands.  The  5th 


Air  Force  did  not  pause.  During  the 
short  time  it  took  to  repair  the  fields  and 
move  up  the  operational  units,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  hit  the  enemy  at  every  possible 
point. 

The  gap  between  Saidor  and  Hollandia 
was  pounded  until  there  was  nothing  left 
at  the  former  juicy  targets  of  Wewak, 
Madang,  Hansa  Bay  and  other  points. 
The  barge  traffic  dropped  off  to  zero.  The 
heavy  bombers  moved  ahead  and  for  the 
first  time,  on  April  28,  hit  Sorido  strip, 
the  important  airdrome  at  Biak  Island  in 
the  Shouten  Island  group  at  the  northern 
end  of  New  Guinea.  Phase  one  of  the 
air  blockade  was  carried  out.  At  least 
twelve  enemy  planes  were  destroyed  on 
the  ground  and  many  others  damaged 
while  three  enemy  fighters  were  shot  down 
and  three  more  probably  destroyed  out  of 
about  forty  intercepting. 

The  campaign  for  Dutch  New  Guinea 
was  started  just  as  the  long  campaign  for 
British  New  Guinea  was  ending.  This 
campaign  had  cost  the  Japs  over  200,000 
of  their  finest  men — veterans  of  China, 
Malay  and  the  East  Indies  campaigns. 

There  were  approximately  140,000 


enemy  troops  trapped  beneath  the  almost 
straight  line  we  now  hold,  which  stretches  : 
from  Hollandia  to  the  Admiralty  Islands 
to  Mussau  Islands  and  across  to  Green 
Islands  and  the  Solomons.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  Japs  in  New  Britain, 
10,000  in  New  Ireland,  20,000  in  Bou¬ 
gainville  and  60,000  in  New  Guinea.  The 
enemy  has  lost  from  150  to  175  percent 
of  the  planes  he  had  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  He  started  with  about  4,000  first- 
line  planes, — which  means  he  has  lost 
between  6,500  and  7,000  aircraft.  About 
twenty  percent  of  his  merchant  marine  is 
gone  and  so  many  of  his  smaller  naval 
craft  have  been  sunk  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  assemble  a  well-balanced  naval 
task  force. 

As  this  is  written,  the  enemy  still  has 
Wakde,  Biak,  Nabire,  Manokwari,  Moen- 
ri,  Babo,  Timoeka,  Utarom,  Fakfak,  Sor- 
ong  and  Waigeo  and  Halmahera  islands, 
as  well  as  other  bases  between  us  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  principles  of  air 
blockade,  "D  to  the  5th  Power,”  will  be 
used  many  times  before  we  reach  our 
objective.  We  know  it  works.  The  enemy 
knows  it  works.  But  we  hold  the  trump 
card — surprise.  ☆  ( 
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Night  photography  was  not  easily  per¬ 
fected,  and  often  great  shadows  blocked 
out  the  very  scenes  the  Owl  was  hunting 
on  its  night  reconnaissance  missions. 

simply  did  not  exist.  The  crews  of  the 
Night  Owl  had  to  start  almost  from 
scratch.  They  are  part  of  an  extraordinary 
outfit  comprising  men  and  planes  of  at 
least  four  nations.  On  that  one  Italian 
airfield  you  can  see  Americans  in  Light¬ 
nings,  Englishmen  in  Spitfires,  South 
Africans  in  Mosquitoes,  and  Free  French 
flying  whatever  they  can  get  their  hands 
on.  The  current  CO  of  MAPRC  is  Col. 
Karl  Polifka,  affectionately  known  as 
"Pop."  He’s  one  of  the  best  photo-recon 
pilots  in  the  business,  with  vast  experience 
in  the  Pacific  and  a  DSC  earned  dicing 
Cassino  and  other  dangerous  targets  in  the 
MTO.  His  predecessor  was  Col.  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  now  commanding  the  8th  Pho¬ 
to-Reconnaissance  Wing  in  England.  Both 
men  are  keenly  interested  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  night  photography,  both  having 
flown  this  type  of  mission  themselves.  It 
was  largely  due  to  their  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  that  the  Night  Owl’s  noc¬ 
turnal  activities  were  started. 

The  first  sustained  night  effort  in  the 
MTO  began  last  November.  The  spark¬ 
plug  was  and  still  is  Maj.  John  L.  Mc- 
Quigg,  a  former  advertising  man  and  now 
assistant  operations  officer  whose  happiest 
moments  are  spent  dangling  out  of  the 
waist  window  of  a  B-25  photographing 
large  sections  of  enemy-held  territory. 

From  the  start,  the  value,  limitations 
and  major  problems  of  night  photo-recon¬ 
naissance  were  clearly  recognized  in  Major 
McQuigg’s  reports  on  the  subject.  In  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  a  B-25  assigned  for  experi¬ 
mental  work,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  innumerable  headaches  involved 
in  determining  proper  fuzing  and  release 
of  the  flash  bombs,  in  deciding  shutter 


Troops  and  frucks  move  In  the  dark; 
installations  are  made  between  nightfall 
and  dawn,  and  the  Owl's  job  is  to 
get  clear  pictures  of  the  enemy's  doings. 

By  Maj.  Arthur  Gordon 
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TVTOt  far  behind  the  lines  in  Italy  is  an 
airdrome  where  a  rather  depressed 
looking  B-25  sits  all  day  at  its  dispersal 
point  and  glowers  at  the  mountains.  A 
student  of  feminine  psychology,  aware 
I  that  nothing  depresses  a  lady  more  than 
out-moded  clothes,  might  assume  that  the 
old  girl  is  disgruntled  because  she  still 
wears  the  dusty  pink  war  paint  that  camou¬ 
flaged  her  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  She  is  gloomy  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  daytime.  This  particular  B-25  is 
a  night  owl.  It  says  so  on  her  faded  nose. 

The  Night  Owl  belongs  to  a  large  and 
varied  family  known  as  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Photo-Reconnaissance  Command. 
For  several  months  now,  she  has  been  fly¬ 
ing  over  enemy  territory  experimenting 
with  night  photography.  What  she  has 
learned  and  what  she  has  accomplished 
may  be  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
future  states  of  the  European  war. 

It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  daylight 
photo-reconnaissance  furnishes  the  great 
majority — some  experts  claim  ninety  per¬ 
cent —  of  modern  military  intelligence. 
Armies  do  not  move  without  it.  Without 
it  air  forces  could  not  assess  bomb  damage 
or  select  camouflaged  targets  to  bomb.  Yet 
up  to  now,  generally  speaking,  the  enemy 
has  enjoyed  virtual  immunity  from  this 
aerial  spying  for  twelve  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four.  During  daylight  he  keeps  his 
trains  hidden  in  tunnels,  his  trucks  con¬ 
cealed  in  woods.  In  darkness  he  moves 
materiel,  repairs  bridges,  changes  artillery 
dispositions,  masses  reinforcements  —  in 


A  crew  member  on  the  Owl  inspects  a 
camera  used  in  after-dark  photography. 

short  does  everything  which  he  wishes  to 
conceal  from  his  adversary. 

The  main  reason  why  more  progress 
hasn’t  been  made  in  night  photo-recon¬ 
naissance  is  simply  that  all  the  time, 
energy  and  equipment  available  have  been 
used  to  keep  up  with  the  enormously  ex¬ 
panding  demand  for  day  coverage.  Some 
successful  nocturnal  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions  have  been  reported  from  the  Pacific, 
the  RAF  has  recently  made  some  good 
night  pictures  using  American  cameras, 
and  during  the  African  campaign  some 
sorties  occurred  that  were  noteworthy 
more  for  excellent  flying  than  for  satis¬ 
factory  photography.  In  all  of  these  efforts 
the  equipment  used  was  not  new,  having 
been  standard  for  at  least  two  years.  But 
until  recently  personnel  trained  in  its  use 

This  photo-recon  unit  is 
developing  night  aerial  pho¬ 
tography  into  a  fine  art. 
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speeds,  camera  tilt,  aircraft  speeds  and 
altitudes — not  to  mention  the  hazards  of 
enemy  action  and  the  problems  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  weather.  But  the  Night  Owl 
crews  were  ready  for  anything  that  in¬ 
volved  flying.  If  anybody  could  make 
night  photography  pay  dividends  they 
said  modestly,  they  were  the  boys  to  do 
it  and  have  fun  in  the  process. 

Into  their  B-25  on  these  early  missions 
they  loaded  a  K-19  vertical  camera  and  a 
dozen  or  so  M-46  flash  bombs.  Dangerous 
playthings  those  magnesium  bombs — 57 
pounds  of  potential  cremation.  If  one  is 
mishandled  or  hit  by  flak  and  goes  off,  no 
burial  is  necessary.  This  did  not  discour¬ 
age  the  Night  Owl  crews.  In  fact,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  a  bomb  bay  full  of  magnesium, 
they  did  not  rest  until  they  had  added 
wing  racks  for  additional,  and  even  more 
exposed,  bombs.  Then  off  they  went  over 
the  enemy  lines  with  every  intention  of 
bringing  back  pin-point  target  coverage. 

There  were  some  crack  flyers  on  those 
early  flights,  men  like  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  L. 
Dunn,  famed  for  low-level  "dicing”  mis¬ 
sions,  Maj.  George  W.  Humbrecht,  an  out¬ 
standing  pilot  who  survived  two  crash 
landings  after  being  shot  up  in  combat, 
Maj.  Richard  H.  Burnor,  Lieut.  Col.  Leon 
W.  Grey,  Maj.  Oscar  M.  Bloomquist, 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  F.  Setchell  and  Capt.  John 
R.  Hoover.  Many  of  these  men  had  com¬ 
pleted  sixty  combat  missions  when  they 
started  flying  night  reconnaisance. 

ith  flyers  as  experienced  as  these,  the 
danger  of  accidents  was  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Still,  results  at  first  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  Navigation  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem.  Finding  the  target  without  the  aid 
of  radar  proved  no  easy  task  unless  there 
was  considerable  moonlight  or  unless  it 
was  situated  near  a  main  highway,  a  river 
or  some  other  conspicuous  landmark.  The 
bombs  were  full  of  mechanical  bugs.  On 
mission  after  mission,  good  pictures  failed 
to  materialize  because  the  bombs  burst  too 
high  or  too  low  or  did  not  burst  at  all. 
Winter  weather  in  Italy  was  another  handi¬ 
cap  ;  it  tended  to  be  clearer  by  night  than 
by  day,  but  even  so  a  lot  of  time  was 
wasted  stooging  around  looking  for  holes 
in  the  clouds  that  blanketed  targets.  With 
flak  occasionally  bursting  near  the  bomb- 
bay  full  of  magnesium — a  splinter  came 
through  the  top  turret  one  night  and 
wounded  the  engineer  in  the  head — and 
with  an  occasional  night  fighter  buzzing 
past,  the  hazards  were  considerable. 

The  boys  used  to  compensate  for  all  this 
now  and  then  by  loading  the  wing-racks 
of  the  Night  Owl  with  small  fragmenta¬ 
tion  bombs  and  indulging  in  a  little  low- 
level  road  bombing  when  they  had  used 
up  all  their  flash  bombs.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  Lieut.  Homer  L.  Web¬ 
ber  got  his  nickname  "Killer.”  Lieutenant 
Webber,  who  deserved  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  modifications  that  made  the  night 
work  possible,  announced  after  one  mis- 
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sion  that  he  had  personally  dropped  a 
"frag”  out  of  the  windows  squarely  on  a 
Nazi  truck.  This  feat  he  described  with 
such  blood-thirsty  enthusiasm  that  every¬ 
body  began  calling  him  "Killer,”  and  the 
name  stuck.  Pretty  soon,  however,  Pop  de¬ 
cided  that  such  goings-on  hardly  consti¬ 
tuted  decent  behavior  for  a  lady  like  Night 
Owl  and  passed  word  along  to  stop  risk¬ 
ing  everybody’s  neck  unnecessarily. 

By  the  time  the  crews  had  flown  twenty 
training  missions  and  a  few  operational 
ones,  experimenting  with  both  British  and 
American  cameras  and  bombs,  they  were 
getting  consistently  good  results  with 
either  of  two  methods.  One  was  the  "open 
flash”  system.  The  cone  of  a  K-19  camera, 
the  body  of  a  K-17B  and  an  A-5  magazine 
were  hooked  up.  The  shutter  was  tied 
open.  Film  was  exposed  by  the  flash  of 
the  bombs,  after  which  the  film  was  rolled 
and  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  This 
technique  produced  good  pictures,  but  was 
subject  to  interference  from  enemy  search¬ 
lights  and  anti-aircraft  fire. 

In  the  "photo-electric  cell”  system  a 
K-19  twelve-inch  or  a  K-19A  thirteen- 
inch  vertical  camera  was  used.  A  photo¬ 
electric  cell  was  connected  to  the  shutter 
control.  The  bomb  flash  at  peak  intensity 
— some  6,000,000  candle  power — actuated 
the  shutter  and  wound  the  film.  This 
method  was  becoming  standard  with  the 
night  pioneers  as  spring  brought  better 
weather  to  the  sodden  Italian  country-side. 

M-lll  mechanical  fuzes  were  found  to 
be  most  satisfactory  with  the  B-25  bomb 
releasing  mechanism.  Dropped  from  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  feet,  the  bombs  were 
timed  to  burst  about  thirty  seconds  later. 
A  plate  was  attached  to  the  rear  section  of 
the  bomb  to  hold  it  behind  the  aircraft 
and  keep  it  from  bursting  within  range  of 
the  camera  lens.  As  missions  progressed, 
a  tandem  camera  was  set  up  in  the  Night 
Owl  with  approximately  thirty  percent 
sidelap.  Bombs  were  dropped  at  fifteen- 
second  intervals  which,  at  12,000  feet  with 
an  indicated  air  speed  of  200  mph  and 
ground  speed  of  245  mph,  gave  satisfac¬ 
tory  running  overlap  for  stereo  vision. 
Once  the  quality  of  pictures  improved  to 
the  point  where  useful  interpretation  was 
possible,  requests  began  coming  in  from 
the  American  Fifth  Army  on  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  and  occasionally 
from  the  British  Eighth  Army  on  the  east 
for  coverage  of  main  roads  and  rails  in 
the  immediate  battle  area.  Those  requests 
are  still  being  made  with  ever-increasing 
frequency.  And  they’re  being  filled. 

Early  in  the  spring  some  specially 
equipped  airplanes  arrived  from  the  States, 
and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  Night 
Owl’s  faded  pink  nose  might  be  out  of 
joint.  Developed  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Edgerton 
of  M.I.T.  who  accompanied  the  aircraft, 
the  equipment — a  self-contained  electrical 
flash  unit — was  designed  to  eliminate  two 
of  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  flash  bomb 
technique:  the  hazards  involved  in  carry¬ 


ing  any  substance  as  dangerous  as  magne¬ 
sium  and  the  limited  number  of  exposures 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  number  of 
flash  bombs  that  the  plane  could  carry. 

Some  of  the  pilots  teased  Dr.  Edgerton, 
whom  they  promptly  and  inevitably  nick¬ 
named  "Flash,”  about  the  aid  his  equip¬ 
ment  might  give  to  enemy  flak  gunners. 
"That  light  just  says  to  those  ack-ack  gun¬ 
ners,  'Here  I  am !  Here  I  am !  Here  I  am!’  ” 
Actually,  preliminary  experiments  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Edgerton  equipment  might 
be  very  valuable  for  coverage  of  roads  and 
other  targets  in  areas  not  too  heavily  de¬ 
fended.  In  battle  areas,  however,  where 
night  fighters  and  flak  might  be  expected, 
a  maneuverable  aircraft  flying  at  consider¬ 
able  altitude  and  capable  of  taking  violent 
evasive  action  seemed  to  be  better  suited 
for  the  job.  The  Night  Owl  herself  was 
a  bit  slow  for  the  work;  her  successors 
were  likely  to  be  A-20s  or  the  ubiquitous 
Mosquitoes.  It  did  not  take  great  imagina¬ 
tion  to  visualize  the  day — or  rather  the 
night — wdien  aircraft,  equipped  with  the 
latest  navigational  aids,  would  make  the 
Night  Owl  seem  thoroughly  obsolete. 

Until  that  time  arrives,  however,  the 
Night  Owl  is  carrying  on.  She  never 
knows  what  sort  of  trouble  she  will  en¬ 
counter  next.  One  night  when  her  navi¬ 
gator,  Lieut.  William  Miskho,  brought  her 
back  to  base  with  one  engine  misbehaving 
badly,  an  ambulance  on  the  field  blun¬ 
dered  into  the  flare  path  and  knocked  out 
one  entire  string  of  lights.  An  animated 
discussion  ensued  in  the  Night  Owl  as  to 
which  side  of  the  remaining  lights  the 
runway  was  really  on.  Opinion  was 
equally  divided,  but  the  pilot  that  night 
was  Colonel  Setchell,  who  had  worked 
back  in  the  States  on  night  photography 
in  the  days  when  you  held  the  camera 
with  one  hand  and  threw  bombs  out  of 
the  window  with  the  other.  He  made  up 
his  mind  and  hit  the  runway  with  one 
engine  coughing  asthmatically  and  the 
engineer  predicting  dolefully  that  the 
other  wouldn’t  last  long. 

The  "Night  Owl”  and  her  merry  men 
realize  perfectly  well  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  their  work  will  seem  crude 
and  amateurish  in  comparison  with  the 
night  coverage  that  their  successors  attain. 
They  are  aware  that  no  one  will  remember 
the  names  of  gunners  like  Johnston,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Nelson,  Pucci,  Personette,  Rutledge 
or  Cram.  They  agree  that  nobody,  in  all 
probability,  will  pin  any  medals  on  the 
cameramen:  Furney  or  Brophy  or  De 
Marco  or  Phillips — let  alone  the  ground 
crew  that  kept  the  Night  Owl  flying: 
Meeks,  Arvin,  Taylor,' Ruehlman  and  Rell. 

But  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  in  at  what  really 
amounted  to  the  birth  of  a  new  and  highly 
important  war  tactic.  And  each  one  of 
them  is  convinced  that,  although  night 
photography  may  still  be  in  its  infancy,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  very  precocious  child,  it  f. 
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8th  Air  Force  Ordnance 
Men  Meet  Emergencies  . . . 

A  requisition  slip  doesn’t  do  the  job. 
You  can’t  tighten  a  bomb  base  plate,  re¬ 
move  a  distorted  fin  lock  nut,  loosen  an 
Edgewater  adapter  or  depress  the  oil 
buffer  body  tube  lock  spring  and  remove 
the  oil  buffer  body  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 
If  the  necessary  tools  aren’t  around  when 
you  need  them,  they’re  useless.  Time  lost 
in  obtaining  them  is  time  gone  forever. 

Supplying  men  in  the  field  with  the 
proper  tools  the  very  moment  they’re 
needed  is,  in  many  cases,  most  difficult. 
Often  the  tools  on  hand  are  not  sufficient 
or  adequate,  and  sometimes  the  job  re¬ 
quires  tools  which  aren’t  even  listed. 

In  any  case,  you  can’t  call  it  quits.  In¬ 
stead,  you  do  what  8th  Air  Force  ord¬ 
nance  men  have  done  and  are  doing  every 
day — you  make  the  needed  tool. 

Aviation  ordnance  men  of  the  8th  have 
been  confronted  with  many  jobs  when 
enough  of  the  right  tools  were  not  around. 
Sometimes  a  slight  alteration  to  an  avail¬ 
able  tool  has  done  the  trick.  At  any  rate, 
these  men  have  been  producing  some  spe¬ 
cial  tools  they  needed  in  a  hurry,  merely 
by  using  common  sense. 

Unavoidable  damage  to  bombs  and 
bomb  components,  such  as  loosening  of 
bomb  base  plates  and  distorted  fin  lock 
nuts,  often  occurs  between  the  shipment 
of  the  bombs  overseas  and  their  arrival  at 
an  ammunition  dump  in  the  field.  A 


chain  wrench,  similar  to  one  used  by 
steamfitters,  was  designed  in  the.  field  for 
the  maintenance  of  bombs.  Aviation  ord¬ 
nance  shop  men  followed  the  designs  and 
made  a  wrench  with  which  the  plates  can 
be  tightened  and  the  fin  lock  nuts  re¬ 
moved.  It  has  a  steel  handle  with  shoul¬ 
der  notches  cut  in  the  handle  head.  Part 
of  a  discarded  motorcycle  sprocket  chain 
is  riveted  to  the  head.  The  chain,  its  size 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  bomb, 
hooks  on  the  head  projector  and  slack  is 
taken  up  by  cam  action  of  the  head.  Pre¬ 
viously  a  wrench  with  strap  webbing  at¬ 
tached  to  a  metal  handle  had  been  tried 
unsatisfactorily.  It  slipped  and  depreci¬ 
ated  rapidly.  The  chain  wrench  doesn’t. 

The  job  of  taking  off  the  Edgewater 
adapter  from  a  .50  caliber  waist  machine 
gun  and  a  20  mm  cannon  had  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  headache  until  ordnance  men  in 
the  field  sent  into  the  8th  Air  Force 
ordnance  shop  plans  for  a  wrench  which 
would  remove  the  adapter  easily  without 
damaging  it.  The  shop  men  experimented 
with  the  plans,  and  the  result  was  a 
wrench  made  from  scrap  steel  which  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  the  adapters  quickly. 

It  is  a  closed-end  steel  wrench  serrated 
on  the  inner  periphery  and  pivoted  at  the 
top  center.  Positioning  lugs  are  welded 
on  both  sides,  ninety  degrees  from  the 
pivot  point.  At  the  bottom  center  two 
arms  extend  from  the  wrench  proper, 
allowing  the  wrench  to  be  opened  and 


placed  on  the  serrated  portion  of  the 
adapter.  The  arms  are  then  brought  to¬ 
gether,  forming  in  effect,  a  lever  by  means 
of  which  the  adapter  may  be  loosened. 

Often  a  gunner  on  a  mission  found  that 
his  gun  was  jammed  or  firing  erratically. 
The  time  it  took  for  the  gunner  to  remove 
his  heated  gloves  and  fumble  with  a 
wrench  and  screwdriver  in  the  subzero 
cold  to  repair  his  gun  often  meant  injury 
and  sometimes  his  life.  Tech.  Sgt.  Allen 
H.  Buell,  8th  Air  Force  ordnance  drafts¬ 
man  from  Salt  Lake  City,  answered  this 
situation  with  an  all-purpose  combination 
wrench,  which  does  everything  for  the 
gunner  during  a  mission.  With  it  he  can 
adjust  the  oil  buffer,  depress  the  oil  buffer 
body  tube  lock  spring  and  remove  the 
oil  buffer  body,  remove  the  gun  mount 
adapters,  remove  a  round  jammed  in  the 
T  slot  of  bolt  or  adjust  head  space,  all 
within  a  few  seconds  and  without  having 
to  expose  his  hands  to  the  dangerous  cold. 

The  tool  was  made  by  cutting  off  the 
handle  of  an  8-inch  crescent  wrench  and 
brazing  a  ]/4  by  %  by  5%-inch  steel  shaft, 
tapered  to  a  screwdriver  on  one  end,  onto 
the  crescent  wrench  head.  The  stationary 
jaw  of  the  crescent  wrench  is  milled.  A 
combination  oil  buffer  filler  screw  tool 
and  oil  buffer  body  tube  lock  spring  tool 
is  press  fitted  into  the  steel  shaft  so  that, 
if  broken,  it  can  be  driven  out  and  a  new 
one  inserted. 

To  supplement  supplies  of  the  Fahne- 


"Spare  Parts,"  considered  just  about  the  fastest  P-39  in  the  Pacific, 
was  built,  as  its  name  indicates,  entirely  from  a  salvaged  fuselage 
and  other  spare  parts  by  six  members  of  the  7th  Air  Force.  Shown 
with  the  plane  are  the  men  who  built  it,  standing  (left  to  right)  Lieut. 
Benjamin  C.  Warren;  Sgts.  Harry  Stahlke,  Emil  Zaph  and  George 
Wolfe;  kneeling,  Pvt.  Eldridge  Norton  (left)  and  Sgt.  Leo  Sanchex. 
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When  our  aircraft  return  from  a  mission  mechs  take  over,  wasting  no 
time  in  getting  the  airplanes  ready  for  the  next  operation.  Here,  on 
a  base  in  the  Gilberts,  mechanics  and  crewmen  have  immediately  set 
to  work  repairing  a  damaged  tail  assembly  of  a  B-25.  This  Mitchell's 
tail  sustained  flak  holes  that  must  be  patched.  The  damage  was 
done  by  Japanese  ack-ack  in  operations  over  the  Marshall  Islands. 
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stock  clip  which  holds  the  arming  wire 
in  the  bomb  fuze  vane  and  prevents  the 
vane  from  rotating,  CpI.  Angelo  Lauri  de¬ 
signed  a  hand-operated  machine  out  of 
parts  of  a  bicycle,  jeep,  21/^ -ton  cargo 
truck  and  other  scrap  metal  which  turns 
out  about  500  acceptable  substitutes  an 
hour  from  discarded  arming  wire.  Cor¬ 
poral  Lauri  is  a  member  of  an  S  and  M 
Company  in  the  8th  Air  Force  base  ord¬ 
nance.  —  Cpl.  Rudy  Springer,  Ordnance 
Section,  8th  Air  Force. 

Navigator  Does  Limited 
Maintenance  on  Sextant  . . . 

Because  sextants  are  "personal  issue” 
items,  care  and  maintenance  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  navigator — to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Maintenance  includes  what 
the  navigator  can  accomplish  readily  in 
the  field  without  the  use  of  special  tools 
and  test  equipment.  The  navigator  must 
not  attempt  to  make  internal  adjustments 
on  the  sextant;  many  received  for  over¬ 
haul  indicate  tampering  by  personnel  who 
lacked  tools  and  skill  to  accomplish  a 
satisfactory  job. 


Sextants  currently  in  use  should  give 
satisfactory  service  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  plus,  provided  the  navigator  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  workings  and  does  not 
abuse  the  instrument.  The  TO  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  sextant  will  inform  him  why  un¬ 
restricted  maintenance  is  discouraged,  and 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  skill 
and  tools  available. 

The  construction  of  the  sextant  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  It  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  a  worm,  sector,  optical  system 
and  scale  or  counter  with  which  to  read 
the  deflection  of  a  prism  or  mirror  from 
zero.  It  is  built  to  read  to  a  precise  angle. 
When  this  angle  is  measured,  there  are 
only  four  things  which  can  affect  the  ac¬ 
curacy:  "index  or  bubble  error”;  back 
lash ;  loose  prism,  mirror  or  reflector,  and 
damage  to  worm  or  sector. 

Damage  to  the  worm  or  sector  can  be 
traced  to  either  an  excessive  amount  of 
dirt,  or  carelessness  when  assembling  the 
instrument.  Some  sextants  have  very  fine 
threads  on  worm  and  sector,  and  extreme 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  damage 
while  working  with  them.  If  the  sector 
or  worm  becomes 
burred,  a  binding  and 
error  will  result. 

Use  care  when 
cleaning  the  surfaces 
of  the  optical  system. 
A  well  washed  linen 
handkerchief  is  quite 
satisfactory;  be  sure 
there  is  no  grit  in  the 
cloth  and  wipe  the 
surface  gently.  Op¬ 
tical  surfaces  must  be 
protected  as  much  as 
possible  and  cleaned 
only  when  necessary. 

To  assist  navigators 
with  the  check  and 
maintenance  of  sex¬ 
tants,  the  collimator, 
optical  instrument 
test,  part  No.  4lG- 
9323,  stock  No.  7800- 
208200, has  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  all  airdrome, 
antisubmarine,  bom¬ 
bardment,  fighter  and 
troop  carrier  squad¬ 
rons,  as  called  for  in 
their  OEL.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  collimator 
may  be  found  in  all 
instrument  trailers, 
depots,  many  sub¬ 
depots  and  other 


similar  activities.  Stations  which  schedule 
frequent  celestial  navigation  flights  should 
have  this  collimator  installed  in  a  room 
readily  accessible  to  all  navigators. 

Testing  Oxygen  Indicators  . . . 

Reports  show  that  oxygen  flow  indi¬ 
cators  are  not  being  tested  properly  prior 
to  installation  in  airplanes.  For  type  A-3 
indicators,  check  operation  of  the  shut¬ 
ters  as  pre-installation  test.  Insert  the 
blunt  end  of  a  pencil  through  the  large 
threaded  hole  in  back  of  the  indicator 
and,  pressing  gently  against  the  bellows, 
note  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shut-  1 
ters.  If  shutter  fails  to  move,  spring  is 
broken  or  shutter  assembly  is  defective. 

The  bellows  and  body  assembly  should 
also  be  checked  by  connecting  the  type 
A-3  indicator  to  an  oxygen  supply  and 
raising  the  pressure  to  ten  psi  in  the  in¬ 
dicator.  Shut  off  the  oxygen  supply  and 
observe  shutters ;  if  shutters  begin  to 
close  within  five  minutes  there  is  a  leak 
in  the  bellows  or  body. 

Test  the  type  A-l  indicator  for  leakage 
by  connecting  to  an  oxygen  supply  of 
500  psi  and  submerge  indicator  in  water.  ! 
Bubbles  will  locate  the  source  of  leakage. 
The  minimum  indication  of  the  type  A-l 
indicator  must  be  1/g-inch  upward  deflec-  | 
tion  of  the  ball  with  a  flow  of  one  liter 
per  minute,  from  500  psi  to  atmospheric 
pressure  with  indicator  in  a  normal  posi-  ! 
tion. 

Complete  information  will  be  found  in  : 
TO  03-50D-2  and  TO  03-50D-4. 

Incidentally,  types  A-l  and  A-3  oxygen 
flow  indicators  are  interchangeable  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  low  pressure  and  high 
pressure  connections  are  reworked  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Use  the  Putt-Putts  . . . 

Never  use  the  batteries  installed  In  air-  j 
craft  for  starting  the  engines — or  for  any 
other  purpose — while  the  airplane  is  on  | 
the  ground.  This  should  be  a  must  rule,  i 
Reference:  TO-Ol-1-52. 

Batteries  installed  in  an  airplane  are 
there  only  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  generators,  and  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency  "surge”  which  might  place  an 
overload  on  the  generators,  the  main 
source  of  electrical  power.  Aircraft  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  have  sufficient  juice  to  stand  | 
the  drag  of  airplane  electrical  equipment  | 
except  for  extremely  short  periods  of  time. 
In  some  airplanes  the  operation  of  the 
radio  for  five  minutes  alone  will  exhaust 
the  battery.  Auxiliary,  portable  gasoline 
power  plants  (putt-putts)  not  only  pro- 
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M  ail  call  is  one  of  the  big  events  overseas.  On  the  line  with 
a  heavy  bombardment  group  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air 
Forces  in  Italy,  Cpl.  George  L.  Teague,  mail  clerk,  gives  personal 
service  on  a  burro.  He  didn't  have  to  ring  twice  for  Sgt. 
George  Boosalis,  who  is  reaching  down  for  what  is  coming  to  him. 
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WHAT’S  WRONG 
WITH  THIS  PICTURE 


The  Line  climbs  inside  the  fuselage  of  a  B-17  this 
month  to  bring  you  a  picture  of  how  not  to  connect  the 
oxygen  bottles  above  the  belly  turret.  In  taking  this  picture 
the  mechanics  were  asked,  "Do  they  really  gum  up  the  con¬ 
nections  like  this?"  "Do  they!"  replied  one  man  who  knows, 
"some  airplanes  come  into  the  hangar  with  oxygen  bottles 
rigged  in  a  fashion  that  would  outdo  Rube  Goldberg's 
craziest  contraption." 

The  gunner's  breath  of  life  will  depend  on  perfect  flow 
and  functioning  of  this  low  pressure  oxygen  system  (exclud¬ 


ing  other  well  known  hazards).  Some  boners  shown  in  the 
past  would  not  preclude  an  airplane's  flying,  but  these 
boners  .  .  .  well,  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Expert  mechanics  who  know  the  right  answers  accommo¬ 
dated  by  posing  these  boners  for  July.  They  are  (left  to 
right)  Staff  Sgt.  Early  E.  Real,  Master  Sgt.  Clyde  Gambill 
and  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  H.  Minogue,  all  attached  to  Flight 
Section,  4000th  AAF  Base  Unit  (Command),  Patterson  Field. 

Sergeant  Gambill  counts  nine  mistakes,  listed  on  Page  64. 
Can  you  find  any  more? 


vide  starting  power  for  the  engines,  but 
they  may  be  used  to  charge  the  batteries 
while  they  are  installed  in  the  airplane, 
and  they  must  be  used  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  perform  operational  checks 
of  electrical  equipment. 

Failure  to  maintain  the  proper  charge 
on  the  plane’s  batteries  may  result  in  the 
subsequent  failure  or  improper  operation 
of  electrical  equipment  and  failure  of  gen¬ 
erating  systems  due  to  overloads  caused 
by  the  addition  of  abnormal  battery  charg¬ 
ing  requirements  imposed  upon  the  nor- 
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mal  electrical  loads. 

Three  standard  types  of  putt-putts  are 
allocated  to  squadrons  to  provide  external 
electrical  power.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  organizations  to  obtain  sufficient 
numbers  of  these  units  for  their  service. 
For  supply  officers’  convenience  the  types 
of  AAF  putt-putts  with  ASC  stock  num¬ 
bers  are  listed  here: 

Type  C-7  (ASC  stock  No.  8200- 
721000)  (TOs  19-45-3,  19-45-1 9)  has  a 
capacity  of  1,500  watts  at  14.25  volts. 

Type  C-10  (ASC  stock  No.  8200- 


729000)  (TOs  19-45-5,  19-45-11)  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000  watts  at  28.5  volts. 

Type  C-13  (ASC  stock  No.  8200- 
729300)  (TO  19-45-7)  has  a  capacity  of 
5,000  watts  at  28.5  volts. 

Choose  Clamps  Carefully  .  .  . 

Make  sure  you  use  the  correct  type  of 
hose  clamps  on  self-sealing  fuel  and  oil 
lines;  otherwise,  should  you  put  on  an 
improper  type,  the  lines  might  pull  off 
due  to  broken  clamps.  Check  TO  03-1-29 
and  Par.  3 ,b  TO  04-5-12. 
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Jap  Air-to-Air  Bombing  it  Nazi  Jet  Planes  it  Interception  Tactics 


Th  is  Messerschmitt  410  breaks  a  way,  banking  right,  after  pressing  its 
attack  against  an  8th  Air  Force  B-17.  The  ME  came  in  with  its  20  mm 
cannon  blazing  and  scored  at  least  one  hit  which  can  be  seen  just  in¬ 
side  the  wing  marking  of  the  American  plane.  The  action  during  a 


recent  raid  on  Brux,  Germany,  demonstrates  how  desperately  the  Nazis 
have  had  to  fight  in  an  effort  to  turn  our  heavy  bombers  away  from 
vital  enemy  areas.  The  Messerschmitt  410  is  not  as  common  in  German 
fighter  squadrons  as  the  I  10s  and  210s  of  the  same  manufacture. 


German  Jet  Propulsion.  Before  the 
start  of  the  war  most  of  the  major  powers 
in  the  world  had  a  few  plans  underway 
on  jet  or  rocket  propulsion  for  aircraft. 
The  Italians  had  already  flown  a  rather 
clumsily  designed  jet  propulsion  craft,  and 
Group  Captain  Frank  Whittle  of  the  RAF 
had  completed  his  plans  for  his  first  ex¬ 
perimental  jet  propelled  plane.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  always  good  engineers,  have  devel¬ 
oped  by  now  several  jet  propelled  planes 
most  of  them  still  in  experimental  stages. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  rocket 
plane,  a  small  bug-like  contraption  with 
a  wingspread  slightly  longer  than  that  of 
a  1/2  hp  model  plane,  and  a  deep-bellied, 
tear  drop  fuselage  just  big  enough  to  keep 
the  plane  from  being  a  flying  wing.  It  is 
liquid-rocket  fueled,  meaning  that  liquid 
oxygen  and  a  type  of  liquid  fuel  is  car¬ 
ried.  It  is  an  "alarm”  fighter,  with  a  flight 
duration  of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  It 
has  no  wheels  and  it  takes  off  from  a 
track.  It  is  supposed  to  climb  rapidly  and 
have  very  high  speed.  It  lands  on  belly 
skids.  « 


Jap  Interception  Methods.  Japanese 
fighter  pilots  used  many  kinds  of  tactics, 
some  good  and  some  poor,  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  up  Allied  bomber  attacks 
in  the  Gilbert-Marshalls  campaigns. 

They  seemed  to  have  effective  aircraft 
warning  and  look-out  systems,  since  their 
fighter  planes  were  usually  waiting  over 
the  targets  when  the  AAF  aircraft  arrived. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  planes  did 
not  attempt  to  strike  at  our  B-24s  and 
B-25s  until  after  bombs  were  away.  They 
seemed  to  rely  on  their  anti-aircraft  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  spoil  our  bombing  runs. 

For  a  while,  Jap  fighter  pilots  would 
strike  from  all  directions  at  a  B-24  forma¬ 
tion,  but  they  gave  up  that  procedure  in 
time  and  made  most  of  their  attacks  from 
ten  to  two  o’clock.  Beam  attacks  were 
tried  occasionally,  but  runs  from  the  back 
were  rare.  The  early  all-direction  tactics 
were  fairly  interesting.  The  Japs  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  figure  out  where  they  had 
best  advantage.  They  would  come  in  from 
any  position,  break  away  early  and  then 
improvise  something  else.  They  took  full 


advantage  of  the  sun,  and  at  first  made 
passes  singly,  then  coordinated  single  at¬ 
tacks  and  finally  worked  in  pairs  or  fours. 
Frontal  attacks  from  slightly  above  were 
quite  common  and  even  vertical  dives 
were  tried.  In  the  latter,  the  fighter  would 
dive  through  the  bomber  formation  from 
above,  allowing  AAF  gunners  a  short 
burst  before  the  fighter  was  out  of  their 
sights. 

In  attempts  to  break  up  formations  of 
B-24s,  enemy  fighters  often  would  try 
tricks  and  feints.  Sometimes  a  few  fight¬ 
ers  would  perform  acrobatics  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  while  other  planes  attacked  from 
another  side.  An  enemy  lighter  on  the 
flank  of  an  AAF  formation  would  feint 
a  pass  while  another  fighter  would  dive 
from  overhead.  Enemy  fighters  would  stay 
off  on  one  flank  while  another  was  wait¬ 
ing  up  sun  ready  to  attack.  Three  enemy 
fighters  would  take  a  position  on  a  flank 
while  three  others  went  up  sun.  One 
fighter  would  dive  out  of  the  sun  and, 
after  the  pass,  would  take  a  position  on 
the  flank  while  a  plane  from  the  flank 
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went  up  into  the  sun  to  take  the  first 
fighter’s  place. 

On  B-25s,  while  making  most  of  their 
attacks  from  ten  to  two  o'clock,  the  Japs 
also  tried  many  beam  and  rear  passes.  The 
mediums  in  the  Central  Pacific  normally 
flew  practically  on  the  deck  as  they  went 
into  their  targets,  and  the  Japs  were  cagy 
about  diving  on  them.  Vertical  dives,  of 
course,  could  not  be  attempted. 

Now  and  then,  the  Japs  would  fly  a 
mile  or  so  ahead  of  a  formation  of 
Mitchells,  slow  roll  and  make  shallow 
dives  on  the  B-25s  from  about  1,000  feet, 
turning  sufficiently  to  fire  on  the  whole 
formation.  Jap  fighters  occasionally  would 
start  from  about  2,000  yards  out,  come 
within  1,000  yards  and  break  off  into 
split  S.  Frontal  attacks  usually  started 
from  about  half  a  mile  ahead  and  2,000 
feet  above.  The  enemy  fighters  would 
come  down  in  a  shallow  dive,  split  S  and 
half  roll,  with  a  breakaway  at  two  o’clock. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  the 
Japs  used  "pacers”  which  stood  off  on 
one  side  of  AAF  formations  and  signalled 
to  fighters  as  well  as  giving  directions  to 
AA  installations  as  to  altitude,  course  and 
speed  of  our  aircraft.  In  this  phase  of  the 
battle  there  was  considerable  air-to-air 
bombing  by  the  Japs. 

AAF  crews  were  impressed  throughout 
the  campaign  by  the  excellent  teamwork 
between  Jap  fighters  and  their  anti-aircraft. 

Luftwaffe  and  Grasshoppers.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Germans  normally  go  after  that 
what  bothers  them  most,  enemy  fighters 
in  Italy  spent  some  time  chasing  small 
observation  planes  ’which  were  gathering 
information  for  Allied  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery.  The  Germans  soon  found,  however, 
that  hunting  down  the  little  airplanes 
didn’t  pay  off  because  the  cubs  usually 
were  able  to  elude  them  or  lead  them 
back  to  anti-aircraft  protected  areas. 

This  One  Worked.  The  Japs,  who  have 
been  trying  a  lot  of  air-to-air  bombing, 

I  finally  knocked  out  a  P-38  with  the  tactic 
a  few  months  ago.  A  top  turret  gunner 
on  a  B-25  the  fighter  was  escorting  re¬ 
ported: 

"We  were  flying  at  12,000  feet  and 
from  my  position  as  top  turret  gunner  I 
saw  a  P-38  about  2,000  feet  above  us  and 
to  the  rear.  Possibly  6,000  feet  above  the 
P-38  I  noticed  a  plane  and  saw  an  object 
I  drop  from  his  belly  tank  shackle.  This 
I  object  turned  out  to  be  a  phosphorus 
|  bomb  which  exploded  right  in  front  of 


PICTURE  CREDITS 

,  25-36-38:  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  49:  Black- 

stone  Studio,  N.Y.C.  All  other  illustrations  se¬ 
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Library,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


the  P-38.  Many  tentacles  spread  out  with 
the  body  staying  in  a  mass.  The  P-38 
flew  right  through  the  main  part  and, 
possibly  fifteen  seconds  later,  I  noticed 
white  smoke  coming  from  each  engine. 
Not  five  seconds  afterwards,  both  engines 
burst  into  flames  which  soon  seemed  to 
envelop  the  whole  leading  edge.  The  P-38 
went  into  a  spin  and  I  watched  it  go  into 
the  water.  .  .  .” 

Self-Sealing.  A  good  self-sealing  gaso¬ 
line  tank  has  finally  been  designed  by  the 
Japanese  and  is  now  being  installed  on 
their  airplanes.  The  sealing  cover  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  layers  of  rubber  with 
a  total  thickness  of  one  and  one-eighth 
inches.  In  some  tests  on  a  tank  found  in 
a  crashed  Jap  flying  boat,  AAF  engineers 
ripped  a  hole  almost  an  inch  in  diameter 
in  a  layer  of  the  sealing  material  and  the 
hole  closed  up  with  no  seepage  whatever, 
indicating  that  the  sealing  qualities  of  the 
tanks  are  excellent. 

More  ON  Mines.  The  Germans  continue 
to  attach  anti-personnel  mines  to  anything 
handy,  and  among  their  latest  booby  traps 
are  fence  posts.  A  wire  leading  to  a  deto¬ 
nating  fuze  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
post,  with  the  wire  extending  to  a  large 
buried  explosive  charge. 

Another  trick  was  that  of  an  enemy 
patrol  which  happened  on  one  of  our 


artillery  observation  post  telephone  lines. 
They  cut  the  line,  then  buried  some 
mines  near  by  and  attached  the  ends  of 
the  telephone  line  to  pull  igniters.  They 
figured  on  a  lineman  coming  along  in 
the  dark  and  picking  up  what  he  thought 
was  a  loose  end  of  wire.  The  trick 
wouldn’t  work  so  well  in  the  daytime 
because  what  had  been  done  was  ob¬ 
vious. 

At  a  ford,  usable  only  in  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  the  Nazis  equipped  the 
banks  with  trip  wires  leading  to  mines 
which  would  have  been  detonated  by  any¬ 
one  attempting  to  cross  at  the  ford. 

Hara-Kiri  with  Bumps.  They  tell  this 
story  in  the  South  Pacific  about  one  Jap 
who  did  not  want  to  go  off  to  the  wars. 

He  was  a  replacement  in  the  80th  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment,  assigned  to  go  to  the 
front.  He  sat  in  the  second  story  window 
of  his  barracks,  took  a  round  from  his 
ammunition  pouch,  put  it  into  his  rifle. 
He  placed  the  muzzle  against  his  left 
shoulder,  and  stepped  on  the  trigger  with 
his  right  foot. 

Even  at  that  distance  he  missed.  The 
excitement  got  him,  however.  He  fell 
backward  out  of  the  window,  bruising  his 
left  buttock,  left  ankle  and  face.  He  also 
broke  his  acetabulum,  which,  in  case  you 
are  nervous,  is  a  socket  in  the  hipbone 
into  which  a  thighbone  fits,  it 


It  takes  plenty  of  solid  hits  to  knock  out  a  Japanese  pillbox  such  as  this  because  of  its  thick, 
rugged  construction.  CpI.  Joe  Quinn  inspects  the  exceptional  steel  reinforcement  and  22-inch  con¬ 
crete  wall.  This  one  was  wrecked  by  accurate  shelling  and  bombing  in  recent  fighting  in  the  Pacific. 
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Turley,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Underwood.  Glenn  W.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Valcik.  Stanley,  Lt. 

Van  Buren,  Martin  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Vengelen,  Ray  F.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Vick.  Lowell  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Vincent,  Larry  W..  S/Sgt. 

Vogel,  Robert  I.,  S/Sgt. 
Walaczaka,  Raymond  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Wallace,  Charles  N.,  Lt. 
Waltman,  James  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Ward,  John  V.,  Lt. 

Ward,  Lester  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Ware.  Warren  H.,  Lt. 

Wargo,  Stephen.  S/Sgt. 

Warner,  Delbert  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Washburn,  Curtiss,  S/Sgt. 
Watkins,  Chaplin  J.,  Lt. 
Watkins,  John  C.  A.,  Capt. 
Watt.  David  S.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Way.  Boyd  S..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Weant.  Willie  B..  Lt. 

Weden.  Edward  J.  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Weir,  Edward  E..  Lt. 

Welch,  Earl  C.,  T/Sgt. 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 

Wells,  George  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Wells,  Roy  L.,  Sgt. 

Welton,  John  V.,  S/Sgt. 

Werts,  Stanley  R.,  Lt. 

Wessel,  Ralph  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Whitaker,  Coleman  S.,  Lt. 

White.  Charles  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Whitlock,  Charles  A.,  Lt. 
Wickham,  Clyde  G..  T/Sgt. 
Wildermuth,  William,  Jr.,  S/Sgt« 
Wilkinson,  Charles  W..  S/Sgt. 
Wilihight,  Wilbur  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Wilson,  George  H.,  Lt. 

Winger,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Witter.  Ray  F..  S/Sgt. 

Wolf,  Raymond  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Wolfe,  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Womack,  Hubert  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Womble,  Hubert  H.,  Lt. 

Wood.  Jack  K.,  Lt. 

Wood.  Thomas  M..  Sgt. 

Wcofter,  Robert  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Wright.  Frank  C..  Lt. 

Wright.  Robert  L..  Lt. 

Wright,  William  E.,  Lt. 

Wyatt,  James  L.,  Lt. 


Wyatt,  Kirk  K..  Sgt. 

Yates,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
'Yates,  Will  A..  Lt. 

Yerington,  Edward  R.,  Lt. 
Yocum,  Donald  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Yost,  Harold  N.,  S/Sgt. 
Youmans,  Charles  F..  Lt. 

Young,  Charles  S.,  F/O 
Young,  Frank,  S/Sgt. 

Young,  James  D.,  Lt. 

Young,  Joseph  J.,  Lt. 

Young,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Yuschak,  Edward,  S/Sgt. 
Zablocki.  Walter  A..  T/Sgt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Zaruba,  Leroy  E..  Lt. 

Zeger,  Wilbur  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Zendegusi,  Luis  T  .  Capt. 

Zenz,  George  R.,  Sgt. 
Zettlemoyer,  Earl  N..  S/Sgt. 
Zielaskowski,  Alfred  M..  TySgt. 
Zimmerman,  Earl,  T/Sgt. 
Zimmerman,  William  R.,  Lt. 
Zink,  Grover  A..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Zubko,  Boris  M.,  Capt. 

Zwicker,  Henry  R.,  Lt. 


Answers  to  Q 

ulz  on 

Page  38 

1. 

(a)  1,100  miles 

9. 

(b) 

A  navigational  computer 

2. 

(c)  Forward.  To  assist  the  pilot 

j  io. 

(a) 

Twin-engine  medium  bomber 

and  co-pilot  in  leaving  the  plane 

;  11. 

(c) 

Off  the  Chinese  mainland 

3. 

(a)  The  mixture  in  the  carburetor 

12. 

(c) 

400 

is  too  rich 

13. 

(b) 

The  Netherlands 

4. 

(c)  The  Canal  Zone 

14. 

(a) 

To  call  for  help 

5. 

(c)  Single  -  engine,  single  -  place, 

15. 

(a) 

True 

low-wing  monoplane  with  inverted 

16. 

(b) 

False 

gull  wings 

17. 

(a) 

35  gallons 

6. 

(c)  In  the  Mediterranean 

18. 

(d) 

A  meteorological  term  refer- 

7. 

(b)  Two  seats,  one  behind  the 

ring 

to  a  downward  motion  of  air 

other 

19. 

(a) 

Single-engine  fighter 

8. 

(d)  Florida 

20. 

Left  to  right:  P-39,  P-40,  P-51 

Mistakes  in  'On  the  Line'  Picture  on  Page  61 

1.  The  sergeant  sitting  on  the  left  is 
holding  the  oxygen  recharging  hose  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  dirty,  greasy  hand. 

Grease  will  contaminate  the  fittings,  may 
come  in  contact  with  oxygen  and  cause 
an  explosion.  One  of  the  high  points 
of  this  month’s  picture  is  the  dire  haz¬ 
ard  of  grease  coming  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  potential  cause  for  demolition 
of  the  entire  airplane.  See  TOs  03-50-1, 

03-50A-1  and  02-20EF-2. 

2.  Now,  getting  around  to  those  oxy¬ 
gen  cylinders,  the  one  on  the  right  is 
upside  down.  In  order  to  attach  tubing 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  correct  con¬ 
nections,  much  tubing  and  time  have 
been  wasted.  By  connecting  the  right 
way — with  the  check  valve  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bottle — the  least  amount  of 
tubing  is  used  which,  with  the  fewest 
possible  connections,  reduces  chances  of 
leaks. 

3.  Because  the  check  valve  is  hooked 
up  backwards,  the  fittings  are  crossed. 

On  both  bottles  the  distributor  is  run¬ 
ning  into  the  filler  valve.  The  sure  way 
to  hook  up  properly  is  to  refer  to  the 
arrows  on  the  valve  to  show  which  way 
the  oxygen  will  flow.  If  the  hook-up 
is  backwards  the  oxygen  will  leak. 

4.  The  flexible  hose  on  the  distribu¬ 
tor  line  running  from  the  pressure  gauge 
into  the  turret  is  too  loose.  When  the 
turret  turns,  the  line  will  be  chafed  and 
possibly  wear  through  and  burst.  Clamp 
the  line  securely  to  prevent  rubbing. 


5.  There  is  a  kink  in  the  line  run¬ 
ning  from  the  filler  fitting  to  the  check 
valve  on  the  right  bottle,  caused  by  not 
forming  the  line  properly.  The  kink 
will  restrict  the  oxygen  flow  and  pro¬ 
mote  danger  of  the  line’s  bursting  from 
pressure. 

6.  A  nick  at  no  time  does  an  oxygen 
cylinder  any  good!  Ground  personnel, 
prone  to  mishandle  cylinders,  drop  them 
carelessly  and  subject  them  to  various 
forms  of  nicks  and  dents.  These  dents 
weaken  the  metal  and  vibrations  of  the 
airplane  crystallize  the  dented  places.  Fur¬ 
ther  vibrations  may  result  in  open  cracks. 
That’s  why  handbook  AN  03-50C-3  was 
prepared — to  explain  proper  handling  of 
oxygen  cylinders.  Have  you  read  it? 

7.  Nix  on  that  dirty,  greasy  rag 
parked  on  the  turret.  Repeat:  TOs  03- 
50-1,  03-50A-1  and  01-20EF-2. 

8.  We’ve  seen  everything  now,  with 
the  sergeant  tightening  a  distributor  con¬ 
nection  with  a  ten-inch  crescent  wrench. 
Use  the  proper  %-inch  open  end  wrench, 
please.  Too  many  inch  pounds  easily 
strip  threads  or  break  off  the  flare  on 
the  tubing. 

9.  Is  it?  Yes,  it  is  a  can  of  ordinary 
thread  lube  the  sergeant  on  the  right  is 
holding.  See  TO  03-50C-3.  If  he  uses 
this  on  fittings,  grease  will  get  into  the 
system,  cause  immediate  explosion.  Use 
standard  thread  compound,  Spec.  AN-C- 
86,  recommended  in  TO  03-50-28. 


A  rainfall  of  over  eighty  inches,  on  the 
right  soil,  will  cause  the  growth  of  the 
tall  jungle  trees,  with  crowns  forming  a 
dense  canopy  overhead.  Ground  vegeta¬ 
tion  may  be  almost  absent,  or  there  may 
be  a  carpet  of  ferns  or  a  tangle  of  cane, 
creeping  bamboo  and  palms. 

Probably  the  commonest  vegetation  in 
Burma  is  a  combination  of  oak  growth 
and  grassland.  It  occurs  in  the  hills  from 
about  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  where  frosts 
occur.  The  oak  forests  retain  their  leaves 
the  year  round.  Mixed  in  with  the  oak, 
and  sometimes  in  extensive  areas  of  light 
sandy  soil,  are  pine  forests. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Arakan  Yoma 
moist  teak  forests  form  a  zone  between 
the  oaks  and  the  dry  deciduous  forest  of 
the  central  Burma  basin.  Another  valu¬ 
able  kind  of  timber  is  the  pyinkado,  which 
grows  farther  south  than  the  teak. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  precau¬ 
tions  that  may  be  useful  for  men  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Burma  area.  These  are  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  usual  warn¬ 
ings  about  avoiding  mosquitoes,  treating 
scratches  quickly,  purifying  water  and  re¬ 
fraining  from  eating  uncooked  local  foods: 

Consult  the  headman  in  a  village  for 
permission  to  make  camp  nearby,  at¬ 
tend  festivals  or  make  purchases. 

Respect  the  Buddhist  monks.  Drop 
a  coin  in  their  "begging  bowls.” 

Learn  the  Hindu  caste  marks.  They 
are  "insignia.” 

Don’t  pay  the  first  price  asked  by  a 
Mohammedan  or  an  Indian.  It  is  part 
of  his  fun  to  haggle.  But  a  Burman 
won’t  bargain. 

Be  generous  with  cigarettes  and  to¬ 
bacco.  All  Burmans  smoke,  including 
the  children. 

Try  to  learn  the  differences  among 
the  various  peoples.  They  don’t  like  to 
be  confused. 

Don’t  gamble  with  the  Burmans. 
They  take  gambling  seriously  —  and 
lose  hard. 

Don’t  touch  the  food  of  Hindus  or 
allow  your  shadow  to  fall  across  it. 
Only  special  castes  may  prepare  food. 

Don’t  offer  milk  to  Nagas  and  other 
hill  tribes.  They  regard  it  as  impure. 

Don’t  show  the  soles  of  the  feet  to 
Mohammedans  or  touch  them  with  the 
left  hand.  Don’t  eat  with  the  left  hand 
before  Mohammedans. 

Don’t  touch  anything  in  pagodas, 
temples  or  shrines. 

Don’t  mutilate  trees.  Many  of  the 
local  people  are  animists  and  consider 
trees  the  dwelling  place  of  spirits. 

Respect  the  various  religious  and  so¬ 
cial  beliefs.  Remember,  as  a  foreigner 
you  have  no  standing. 

Stay  out  of  political  arguments  of 
local  peoples. 
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In  addition  to  applying  a  five-point  procedure  of 
air  blockade  against  Hollandia,  planes  of  the 
5th  Air  Force  kept  our  landing  forces  supplied 
by  parachute  during  the  early  days  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  vital  enemy  base  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  Bomb  craters  and  blasted  Jap  planes 
in  this  photo  are  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
earlier  air  attacks.  Our  air  strategy  against 
Hollandia  is  described  in  the  article  on  Page  54. 
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This  armada  of  1 5+h  Air  Force  B-24s  is  blasting  an 
oil  refinery  at  Ploesti,  long  one  of  its  vital  targets.  The 
attack,  which  occurred  on  May  31,  left  the  cracking 
plant,  storage  tank  area  and  oil  pumping  station  in 
flames,  and  reduced  the  plant's  oil  production  90  per¬ 
cent.  This  attack  was  part  of  an  offensive  coordinated 
with  the  8th  Air  Force  and  aimed  at  blasting  Nazi  oil 
plants  throughout  industrial  Europe.  For  a  report  on  this 
strategic  offensive,  read  "After  D-day"  in  this  issue. 
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Speaking  as  a  magazine,  we  are  more 
than  a  little  interested  in  what  you 
do  with  this  copy  of  Air  Force  after  you 
have  finished  reading  it.  If  you  fail  to 
fyass  it  along,  you  may  be  preventing 
others  from  seeing  a  copy  of  this  issue. 
fFhe  number  of  copies  of  your  service 
'‘journal  distributed  each  month  is  great, 
but  the  AAF  is  a  big  outfit  spread  all 
over  the  globe.  Our  bulk  distribution 
plan  is  dependent  on  your  cooperation  in 
.haring  every  copy  with  other  readers. 

☆ 

AAF  Regulation  20-43  redesignates  ihe 
Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Materiel, 
Maintenance  and  Distribution  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Materiel  and  Ser¬ 
vices,  with  responsibility  for  "complete 
control  and  supervision  over  the  activities 
assigned  to  the  Director,  AAF  Materiel 
and  Services.’’  The  latter  organization,  just 
created,  combines  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Materiel  Command.  Maj. 
Gen.  O.  P.  Echols  is  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff,  Materiel  and  Services.  Lt. 
Gen.  W.  S.  Knudsen  is  the  Director,  AAF 
Materiel  and  Services  with  Maj.  Gen.  Ben¬ 
nett  E.  Meyers  as  his  deputy.  Maj.  Gen. 
D.  H.  Dunton  is  commanding  general  of 
the  Air  Service  Command,  Brig.  Gen.  K. 
B.  Wolfe  of  the  Materiel  Command. 

☆ 

To  maintain  proficiency  among  aerial 
gunners,  the  WD  has  announced  that  a 
limited  number  of  AAF  commissioned 
officers  (within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  USA)  will  attend  the  new  course  for 
flexible  gunnery  officers  at  the  AAF  In¬ 
structors  School,  Laredo,  Tex.  Graduates 
will  be  rated  Aircraft  Observer — Flexible 
Gunner  and  will  be  on  flying  status. 

With  need  for  such  officers  recognized, 
their  work  carries  on  from  where  basic 
gunnery  school  leaves  off.  In  addition  to 
continuing  instruction  in  flexible  gunnery 
and  keeping  gunners  abreast  of  tactics, 
equipment  and  accessories  in  bomber  air¬ 
craft,  the  combat  gunnery  officer  acts  in 
liaison,  first,  with  the  armament  officer  to 
ssure  proper  maintenance  of  equipment ; 
cond,  with  the  operations  officer  and 
her  agencies  to  coordinate  the  planning 
'  tactical  operations. 

The  gunnery  officer  is  a  combination  of 
ciency  expert  and  godfather  to  the 
erial  gunner.  To  understand  the  gunner’s 
problems,  he  will  serve  as  gunner  on  oc- 
sional  missions.  The  TO  of  bombard- 
ent  units  has  been  changed  to  provide  a 
:xible  gunnery  officer  in  place  of  the 
l?tant  operations  officer-pilot.  He  will 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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By  Maj.  Albert  Lepawsky 
Commandant,  Eastern  Command  Headquarters,  USSTAF 


Major  Lepawsky,  author  oj  the  accom¬ 
panying  article,  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  officers  sent  to  the  USSR  to  set 
up  the  Eastern  bases  for  the  AAF  shuttle 
bombing  system.  He  teas  adjutant  of  the 
pioneer  cadre  and  served  as  executive 
officer  at  a  fighter  base  in  the  Soviet 
Union  before  becoming  commandant  of 
Eastern  Command  Headquarters.  Formerly 
historian  for  USSTAF,  ASC,  he  now,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  is  historian 
for  the  Soviet  project. 


was  in  a  position  to  pound  the  enemy 
from  three  approaches.  Waiting  to  greet 
General  Eaker  at  the  control  tower  that 
auspicious  June  2 — four  days  before  the 
land  invasion  of  Western  Europe — was  a 
group  of  Americans  who  had  played  lead¬ 
ing  roles  in  the  creation  of  the  Eastern 
bases,  necessary  for  the  England-Italy- 


Soviet  Union  triangular  shuttle. 


AS  the  formation  of  B-17s  roared  over 
■  an  airdrome  somewhere  in  the  USSR, 
the  leader  broke  away,  circled  and  came 
in  on  the  mile-long  runway. 

The  other  planes  swung  around  to  land 
and  the  bomber  on  the  strip  taxied  behind 
a  shepherding  jeep  to  a  dispersal  point. 
There,  Lieut.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Force,  stepped  from  the  For¬ 
tress  and  walked  toward  the  control  tower 
amid  the  cheers  of  men  of  two  allies. 

Taking  off  from  Italy  a  few  hours 
earlier,  the  B-I7s  had  attacked  the  Nazi 
marshalling  yards  at  Debrecen,  Hungary. 
Now,  far  across  the  Continent,  they  were 
methodically  descending,  one  by  one,  on 
a  new  base  for  AAF  operations  in  the 
USSR. 

It  was  an  historic  moment.  It  signified 
the  completion  of  a  triangular  shuttle 
bombing  system  by  the  AAF,  which  now 


Lone  civilian  in  the  welcoming  party 
was  W.  Averell  Harriman,  American  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  USSR,  who,  at  President 
Roosevelt’s  direction,  had  laid  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  diplomatic  foundations  for  the 
project  through  Lend-Lease  and  the  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Teheran  conferences. 

Other  greeters  were  Maj.  Gen.  John  R. 
Deane,  chief  of  the  United  States  Military 
Mission  in  Moscow;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Walsh,  chief  of  AAF  operations  in  the 
USSR,  and  Brig.  Gen.  (then  Col.)  Alfred 
A.  Kessler,  Jr.,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Eastern  Command,  USSTAF.  These  three 
were  the  ranking  representatives  of  many 


Men  of  the  AAF  and  their 
Soviet  allies  live  and  fight  to¬ 
gether  as  bases  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  USSR  for  the 
triangular  shuttle  bombing  of 
Nazi  Europe. 


other  AAF  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
had  been  stationed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  set  up  the  new  bases. 

In  establishing  the  shuttle’s  eastern 
terminal,  the  AAF  was  faced  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  task.  Shuttle  bombing  is  one  of 
the  latest  stages  of  strategic  development 
in  the  air  war.  It  is  a  new  twist  to  the 
already  perfected  AAF  bombing  technique 
of  high-altitude  precision  attacks  upon 
key  targets  by  daylight. 

The  shuttle  operation  can  gain  its  full 
effect  only  when  base  facilities  at  all  ends 
of  the  shuttle  are  of  the  same  standard. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  relentless  sched¬ 
ule  demanded,  planes  must  be  sent  into 
the  air  as  promptly  from  one  terminal  as 
from  another. 

Furthermore,  unless  the  facilities  of  the 
new  bases  are  as  adequate  as  those  of  the 
previously  existing  bases,  the  general  aver¬ 
age  of  performance  will  drop.  We  learned 
that  from  experience  with  our  first  shuttle 
— that  between  England  and  North  Africa. 

To  establish  new  bases  in  a  far  cornei( 
of  the  globe  and  then  immediately  to  give 
them  parity  with  older  bases  in  more  ac¬ 
cessible  locations  was  no  easy  matter. 
True,  the  AAF  had  plenty  of  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  and  superior  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  it  knew  the  proper  procedures  f 
and  techniques  to  be  utilized  in  blasting 
the  enemy.  Transplanting  these  elements 
to  distant  points  was  the  big  problem. 

The  project  required  vast  shipments  of 
equipment;  a  constant  flow  of  personnel 
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and  supplies ;  an  elaborate  system  of  com¬ 
munications  connecting  the  Soviet  base 
area,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and 
Moscow;  a  new  type  of  coordinated  field 
order;  Soviet  clearances  and  escort,  and 
creation  of  a  corridor  for  AAF  planes 
through  a  front  that  had  been  so  well 
sealed  off  to  daylight  operations  from  the 
West  that  even  returning  Red  planes  were 
in  danger  from  their  own  defenses. 

■  But  despite  its  magnitude,  the  job  was 
completed  on  schedule.  Through  its  effi¬ 
cient  shuttle  system,  the  AAF  tied  to¬ 
gether  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fronts  over  the  roof  of  Europe.  It 
turned  the  handicap  of  distance  into  an 
advantage.  For  by  enlarging  its  choke  of 
targets  and  routes,  the  AAF  forced  the 
enemy  to  spread  his  defenses.  The  result 
would  be  more  confusion  for  a  Nazi  air 
force  already  strained  by  its  increasing 
commitments  on  new  Allied  fronts. 

;But  neither  AAF  brains  nor  ingenuity 
could  have  achieved  successful  conclusion 
of  the  tremendous  undertaking  without 
the  genuine  cooperation  of  the  Red  Air 
Force.  The  job  was  done  by  a  mixed 
team  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  previous  experience  in  inter-Allied 
military  operations,  mixing  of  personnel 
of  separate  nations  occurred  only  at  head¬ 
quarters,  with  very  few  exceptions.  In 
the  field,  units  up  to  the  size  of  squadrons 
and  battalions  were  usually  kept  intact. 

1  In  the  Soviet-American  project,  how- 
lever,  personnel  were  deliberately  mixed 
down  to  the  smallest  element.  The  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  merge  the  specialized  skills  of 
the  AAF  in  strategic  bombing  with  the 
Soviet  manpower  necessary  to  help  main¬ 
tain  base  services. 

This  circumstance  arose  partly  from 
the  infeasibility  of  setting  up  a  complete 
,‘all-AAF  organization  for  the  project, 
.partly  from  the  practical  Soviet  policy  of 
restricting  Allied  operations  on  Soviet 
i  soil  to  what  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
partly  from  an  experimental  point  of 
view,  for  each  air  force  wanted  to  feel  the 
other  out  and  discover  how  they  could 
best  work  together. 

They  found  they  could  work  together 
perfectly.  Everywhere  that  was  in  evi¬ 
dence.  It  resulted  in  the  finest  of  feeling 
between  the  men  of  the  two  allies. 

On  a  typical  day,  American  and  Soviet 
officers  could  be  seen  huddled  over  a  dia¬ 
gram  inside  an  American  tent,  designated 
by  a  neat  sign  in  both  languages  as  Soviet 
command  headquarters.  In  an  orchard  on 
the  edge  of  an  airdrome,  AAF  and  Red 
pilots  compared  notes  on  tactics,  not  so 
much  in  words  as  in  the  universal  'sign 
language  of  airmen.  On  the  line,  ten 
Soviet  mechanics  worked  on  a  B-17  under 
the  direction  of  an  AAF  crew  chief. 

Close  by,  a  team — half  Soviet,  half 
American — was  loading  bombs.  Two  sig¬ 
nalmen,  climbing  adjacent  poles,  wore  fa¬ 
tigues  so  similar  that  the  American  could 
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be  distinguished  from  the  Red  soldier 
only  by  the  latter’s  flight  cap  with  its 
small  red  star  with  hammer  and  sickle 
insignia.  At  headquarters  mess,  American 
and  Soviet  officers  ate  at  the  same  tables. 
A  Red  officer  helped  himself  to  American 
canned  milk  while  an  American  officer 
sipped  his  tea,  spoon-in-cup,  Soviet  style. 

As  an  emergency  supply  convoy  sped 
between  two  American  bases,  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  drivers  were  Red  soldiers 
and  that  the  trucks  were  American — some 
Lend-Lease  equipment  bearing  Soviet  in¬ 
signia,  the  others  AAF  equipment  with 
American  markings.  From  a  jeep  which 
darted  along  the  column,  an  American 
officer  shouted  instructions  in  a  lingo  that 
was  half  Russian,  half  English.  And  the 
Red  drivers  yelled  back  the  American 
expression:  "OK.” 


Even  in  the  air,  which  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  testing  area  of  a  man’s  ability  to  work 
with  his  fellows,  the  experiment  met  with 
great  success.  In  certain  non-combat 
flights,  Soviet  airmen  were  assigned  as 
opposite  numbers  to  AAF  crew  members. 
The  results  were  good  despite  a  language 
problem  and  differences  in  flying  habits. 

Soviet  pilots  like  to  fly  on  the  deck 
more  often  than  Americans  do.  They  also 
put  their  tails  down  a  little  sooner  and  a 
little  longer  and  they  mix  their  stunting 
with  routine  flying.  We  found,  too,  that 
the  Red  flyers  prefer  to  use  magnetic 
rather  than  true  bearings,  that  they  re¬ 
verse  our  plus  and  minus  signs  to  desig¬ 
nate  magnetic  variations  and  that  they 
interchange  our  terms  for  "heading”  and 
"course.” 

The  AAF’s  elaborate  control  tower  pro¬ 
cedures  and  ground-to-air  communications 
had  to  be  coordinated  with  the  Soviet 
visual  signal  system.  We  learned  to  watch 
our  flares  more  carefully.  There  was  the 
amusing  incident  of  one  of  our  Mustang 
pilots  on  day  alert  taking  off  without 
carefully  checking  the  flare  color.  He 


soon  found  himself  at  10,000  feet,  flying 
with  a  formation  of  Soviet  fighters  in 
what  probably  was  the  first  mixed  tactical 
operation  of  this  type. 

We  began  also  to  realize  better  the 
need  for  recognizing  our  Allied  planes. 
Not  that  our  pilots  had  made  the  mistake 
of  firing  at  friendly  aircraft.  But  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  they 
had  missed  several  kills  in  combat. 

As  far  as  personnel  was  concerned  gen¬ 
erally,  the  Soviet  forces  not  only  fur¬ 
nished  the  greater  part  of  the  manpower 
but  they  organized  a  new  type  of  tech¬ 
nical,  engineering  and  service  battalion, 
necessary  to  supplement  the  special  cadres 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  special¬ 
ists  assigned  to  the  project  by  the  AAF. 

Symbolic  of  the  Reds’  cooperation  was 
their  organization  chart.  To  depict  the 


mixed  teams  for  the  bases,  they  used  a 
red  star  for  Soviet  Air  Force  personnel 
and  a  blue  star  for  AAF  personnel.  The 
blue  star  was  above  the  red  one  in  all  in¬ 
stances  except  one  in  which  the  two  were 
on  the  same  level.  Even  in  that  case,  the 
arrow  of  command  decision  started  at  the 
American  and  extended  to  the  Soviet  star. 

Formal  command  over  Red  soldiers  was 
exercised  only  by  their  own  officers,  but 
as  a  matter  of  practice  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  American  commissioned  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  from  giving  direc¬ 
tions.  All  their  orders  were  cheerfully 
followed. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
Soviet  and  American  military  organiza¬ 
tions  meshed  without  some  need  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  particular  cases.  With  U.  S. 
military  authority  completely  in  the  hands 
of  commanders  on  the  spot,  some  conces¬ 
sions  in  our  thinking  had  to  be  made  to 
the  Soviet  system  of  providing  checks  at 
the  top  of  the  hierarchy  through  such 
organized  military  authorities  as  the  For¬ 
eign  Liaison  Section  of  the  Army  or 
through  the  Border  Guards. 


Completing  the  AAF's  inaugural  shuttle  bombing  mission  from  Italy  to  the  USSR  after  attacking 
Nazi  marshalling  yards  in  Hungary,  leading  B- 1 7s  have  landed  while  others  peel-off  to  come  in. 
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Sometimes  routine  arrangements  would 
meet  a  temporary  impasse,  but  matters 
would  be  straightened  out  as  soon  as  we 
saw  each  other’s  slant. 

During  the  unloading  of  initial  sup¬ 
plies  at  one  of  our  stations,  for  instance, 
the  Reds  insisted  upon  moving  the  heavier 
and  bulkier  materiel  first,  leaving  us  the 
job  of  handling  many  classes  of  compli¬ 
cated  aircraft  parts  and  equipment  at 
night.  But  after  we  explained  that  there 
were  thousands  of  delicate  parts  that  had 
to  be  unpacked  and  binned  according  to 
a  definite  system  of  classification  for  sup¬ 
ply  and  maintenance  purposes,  they  gave 
the  unloading  of  this  materiel  priority. 

After  all,  these  lessons  in  American 
technology  were  what  the  Soviets  wanted 
to  learn.  Our  duty  was  merely  to  make 
the  reason  behind  our  procedures  clear 
to  them.  Once  they  understood,  they 
would  go  along  with  us. 

The  Reds’  desire  to  carry  out  their  as¬ 
signments  faithfully  and  diligently  was 
demonstrated  time  and  again.  We  saw 
Soviet  officers,  who  had  accompanied  our 
supplies  on  the  long  trek  from  remote 
ports,  spend  hours  tracing  one  box  of 
equipment  which  was  on  their  manifest 
but  somehow  had  gone  astray. 

Another  unforgettable  scene  was  that 
of  a  Soviet  sergeant  crying  like  a  baby  be¬ 
cause  he  had  run  over  a  stump  and  bent 
slightly  the  crankcase  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  vehicle  he  had  so  carefully  washed 
and  serviced  that  morning. 

Long  hours  meant  nothing  to  the  Reds 
when  there  was  a  job  to  be  done.  On  one 
occasion,  our  chief  engineer  noticed  that 
the  same  Soviet  engineering  crew  was 
working  a  long  shift  every  day  on  our 
installations.  He  suggested  to  the  Red 
engineering  chief  that  it  might  be  better 
to  adopt  the  American  method  of  split¬ 
ting  the  men  into  two  crews  and  work 
one  from  0400  to  1200  and  the  other 
from  1200  to  2000.  The  Soviet  officer 
agreed  it  was  a  good  idea.  He  divided 
the  men  into  two  crews  but  the  next  thing 
we  knew  he  was  working  both  of  them 
from  0400  to  2000. 

Regarding  hours  generally,  however, 
we  found  the  Soviets  were  modifying 
their  program  rather  than  requiring  us  to 
do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  They  even 
changed  their  mess  schedule  to  conform 
with  American  custom.  It  soon  was 
breakfast  at  0700,  dinner  at  1200  and 
supper  at  1800  rather  than  the  Soviet 
habit  of  meals  at  0900,  1400  and  2000. 

We,  too,  learned  to  make  concessions! 
along  these  lines.  At  one  of  our  stations,1 
we  substituted  the  Soviet  custom  of  tea,1 
bread  and  cakes  at  2200  for  the  American 
habit  of  raiding  the  ice-box  before  bed¬ 


time.  And  we  became  accustomed  to 
being  aroused  from  sleep  anytime  after 
midnight  for  either  a  routine  or  emer¬ 
gency  conference  with  the  Soviet  officers, 
including  the  commander  himself,  Major 
General  Perminov,  who  was  decorated  by 
the  United  States  with  the  Legion  of 
Merit  medal  for  his  energy  and  effort. 

In  their  friendly  desire  to  provide  us 
with  every  facility,  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  despite  their  own  supply  shortage, 
the  Reds  faced  us  with  many  problems. 
Not  content  to  furnish  us  with  well- 
sprung  steel  beds  with  straw  ticks,  they 
later  insisted  upon  substituting  soft  cot¬ 
ton  mattresses  and  adding  fine  pillows, 


messhalls  and  living  quarters  came  fror 
forests  miles  distant,  sometimes  by  primi 
tive  transportation.  Delay  in  constructioi 
was  caused  also  by  the  Soviets’  insistenc 
upon  their  fanciest  workmanship. 

Before  we  could  set  up  our  own  feed 
ing  arrangements,  our  enlisted  men  ant 
officers  were  royally  fed  by  the  Reds 
Nothing  but  the  best  was  the  order  anti 
some  of  the  fine  foods  had  to  be  shippet 
from  vast  distances. 

We  finally  persuaded  them  to  substitut 
long  tables  for  private  foursomes 
large  boarding-house  style  dishes 
some  elements  of  the  cafeteria  plan 
their  many  courses  and  their  small 


S/Sgt.  R.  E.  Robi  nson  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  examines  Soviet  Army  woman  lieutenant's  shoulde  I 
stars  at  a  base  in  the  USSR.  Above  her  pocket  she  wears  AAF  insignia  given  her  by  American  Glj: 


First  AAF  shuttle  plane  to  land  in  the  USSR  was  this  P-38,  piloted  by  Col.  P.  T.  Cullen  on  ( 
photo  reconnaissance  mission  from  England  a  week  before  initial  shuttle  bombing  run  from  Italy 


although  we  preferred  our  army  cots 
and  our  very  comfortable  sleeping  bags. 

They  proudly  delivered  to  our  billets 
the  few  unshattered  mirrors  remaining  in 
the  locality  and  the  shiny  cuspidors  which 
they  thought  we  needed  and  which  we 
faithfully  used  so  they  wouldn’t  think  us 
ungrateful.  Soviet-built  American  latrines 
were  the  proudest  display  for  miles 
around. 

Poles,  logs  and  lumber  of  the  only 
type  considered  good  enough  by  the  Reds 
for  the  construction  of  our  control  towers, 


for  each  person.  They  insisted,  however! 
on  retaining  tablecloths,  napkins  anc 
table  flowers. 

When  later  we  shifted  to  America!; 
food,  the  Reds  at  some  of  our  station:1 
gave  up  their  tasty  native  dishes  and  be 
came  part  of  our  mess.  We,  in  turn,  re 
adopted  several  Soviet  dishes.  As  a  resul 
we  continued  to  eat  and  live  as  well  a, 
work  and  fight  together. 

The  difference  in  languages  caused  les; 
difficulty  than  was  anticipated.  In  hi: 
commendation  to  the  entire  commanc 
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Red  Army  women  unload  and  assemble  steel  matting  used  to  form  runways  at 
bases  in  the  USSR  for  AAF  shuttle  bombers.  The  women  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Americans  for  their  drive  and  efficiency  in  performing  hard  tasks. 


after  the  completion  of  the  first  shuttle 
run,  General  Kessler  declared  that  despite 
the  "difficulties  of  establishing  new  bases 
under  unfamiliar  conditions  .  .  .  you  have 
demonstrated  that  the  language  barrier  is 
fictitious  among  those  who  have  a  com¬ 
mon  objective  and  are  willing  to  work 
unselfishly  toward  its  attainment.” 

In  part,  we  owed  our  thanks  for  the 
convenient  situation  to  a  corps  of  clever 
Soviet  interpreters  who  were  so  anxious 
to  talk  English  that  we  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  unnecessary  to  learn  Russian. 
Among  our  own  men,  however, 'we  had 
a  few-  expert  interpreters  and  a  larger 


number  of  Americans  of  Russian  descent 
whose  bi-lingual  talents  were  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  project. 

We  found  the  best  language  lessons  for 
the  rank  and  file  came  simply  from  work¬ 
ing  and  living  together.  In  this,  our  en¬ 
listed  men  were  generally  more  adept 
than  our  officers.  After  only  a  couple  of 
weeks,  with  the  help  of  the  small  U.  S. 
Army  language  guide  containing  useful 
phrases,  the  most  amazing  type  of  con¬ 
versation  could  be  heard  at  our  bases.  It 
wasn’t  the  purest  form  of  grammar,  but 
it  served  the  purpose. 

In  one  instance,  we  had  the  novel  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  Yiddish-speaking  Soviet 


soldier  and  a  Yiddish-speaking  American 
GI  working  a  ring-around-the-rosey  by 
translating  for  their  officers  from  Russian 
to  Yiddish,  from  Yiddish  to  English, 
from  English  back  to  Yiddish  and  thence 
to  Russian  again. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  were 
blocked  by  the  meaning  of  technical 
terms  because  of  national  differences.  One 
of  the  cleverest  Soviet  interpreters  could 
not  quite  understand  one  of  our  personnel 
tables  because  only  one  percent  of  the 
strength  was  recorded  under  "Labor." 

"Isn’t  every  soldier  a  worker  or  a 
laborer?”  he  asked  incredulously. 

(Confirmed  on  Page  44) 
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AFTER 


As  the  excitement  attendant  to  D-day 
-*»•  subsided  and  the  Allied  armies  be¬ 
gan  the  slow  grind  across  the  rain-soaked 
fields  of  Normandy,  observers  who  had 
feared  that  air  power  might  lapse  into  a 
secondary  role  in  the  European  theatre 
or  at  least  fail  to  produce  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  developments,  found  they  were 
very  much  mistaken.  In  the  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  the  invasion,  despite  heavy  tactical 
demands  from  the  battle  front  and  the 
worst  English  summer  in  forty  years, 
Allied  airmen  produced  three  develop¬ 
ments  of  major  importance  and  carried 
one  Jong-range  strategic  plan  to  a  bril¬ 
liant  climax. 

That  plan,  the  destruction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  petroleum  industry,  had  been  one  of 
the  keystones  of  Allied  grand  strategy 
ever  since  1942  when  the  Germans  failed 
to  conquer  the  oil-rich  Caucasus.  The 
spectacular  attack  by  five  groups  of  Lib¬ 
erators  on  the  Rumanian  refineries  of 
Ploesti  in  August,  1943,  was  the  first  im¬ 
portant  American  thrust.  By  the  end  of 
June,  1944,  the  RAF  and  AAF  between 
them  had  carried  out  attacks  on  all  the 
active  refineries  of  Germany  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  It  was  an  effort  that  rivaled  in  im¬ 
portance  the  great  winter  blitz  on  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  of  the  Reich.  The  results 
promised  to  be  equally  catastrophic  for 
Hitler  and  his  henchmen. 

Significant  though  it  was,  this  phase  of 
strategic  bombing  received  comparatively 
little  publicity,  partly  because  the  press 
was  preoccupied  with  invasion  news  and 
partly  because  the  airmen,  recognizing 
that  they  were  not  petroleum  experts,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wait  for  competent  oil  authori¬ 
ties  to  examine  the  PRU  photographs  and 
make  final  analyses  and  statements.  But  a 
simple  summary  of  the  air  facts  involved 
in  one  of  these  gigantic  blows  serves  to 
show  the  striking  power  of  the  British- 
based  heavies. 

The  most  devastating  attack  came  on 
June  20  when  a  record  number— very 
nearly  2,000 — of  Fortresses  and  Libera¬ 
tors  were  dispatched  against  oil  plants 
and  military  targets  inside  Germany  and 
against  the  flying  bomb  installations  of 
Pas  de  Calais.  The  heavies  were  escorted 
by  more  than  1,100  fighters.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  weakened  air  defenses  in 
the  Reich  in  an  effort  to  support  their 
troops  in  Normandy,  offered  what  resis¬ 
tance  they  could  but  were  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent  major  damage  to  twelve  separate  oil 
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plants  on  which  they  relied  for  250,000 
tons  per  month.  Nine  different  targets 
were  attacked  in  the  Hamburg  area  by  a 
force  of  several  hundred  B-17s  which  met 
no  enemy  fighters.  Liberators,  attacking 
the  synthetic  oil  plant  at  Politz,  ran 
into  the  stiff est  opposition  from  about 
100  rocket-firing  twin-engine  and  single¬ 
engine  fighters.  This  did  not  prevent  them 
from  scoring  direct  hits  on  boiler  houses, 
hydrogenation  units  and  other  vital  in¬ 
stallations.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
at  Misburg,  Magdeburge,  Ostermoor  and 
Sterkrade. 

To  the  Germans,  hampered  by  short¬ 
ages  of  skilled  labor  and  materials  for 
repair,  harassed  by  transportation  bottle¬ 
necks  caused  by  bombs  on  marshalling 
yards  and'  mines  in  the  Danube,  such  a 
day  must  have  ranked  high  on  the  list  of 
national  disasters.  Their  desperation  could 
be  judged  by  the  ferocity  with  which  they 
resisted  a  similar  attack  on  the  Leipzig 
area  July  7.  For  the  first  time  since  D-day 
a  major  air  battle  ensued.  Our  fighters 
caught  the  Germans  bunched  for  an  attack 
dn  one  of  the  bomber  boxes  and  shot 
down  the  astonishing  total  of  75,  losing 
only  6  themselves.  The  bombers,  at  a  cost 
of  36  Fortresses  and  Liberators,  accounted 
for  39  more.  The  loss  of  114  aircraft  in 
one  battle  was  a  blow  that  the  groggy 
Luftwaffe  could  hardly  afford  but  the 
Germans  had  no  choice.  Their  armies  in 
the  field  could  fight  stern  defensive  ac¬ 
tions  with  little  air  support,  as  in  Nor¬ 


mandy,  or  with  none  at  all,  as  in  Italy. 
But  the  same  armies  could  not  function  1 
without  oil. 

There  was  considerable  temptation  to 
connect  these  attacks  on  the  oil  industry  Jj 
with  the  lack  of  fuel  about  which  Panzer 
prisoners  taken  on  the  beachhead  were: 
beginning  to  '  complain  more  and  more 
bitterly.  But  such  shortages  were  prob¬ 
ably  caused  more  by  the  disruption  of: 
communications  than  the  exhaustion  of  re- 1 
serves.  In  any  case,  the  planners  of  the ' 
oil  blitz  refused  to  count  their  chickens  1 
until  hatched.  They  preferred  to  take  the:! 
long-range  view,  which  was  that  every  oil 
refinery  smashed  brought  the  end  of  the 
war  closer  by  an  appreciable  period. 

As  for  developments  in  the  air  war  in  the 
month  that  followed  D-day,  the  Allies 
produced  three,  and  the  Germans  one. 
The  Nazi  contribution,  for  sheer  novelty, 
was  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  Allies  intro- 
duced  triangular  shuttle  bombing  between  ; 
Britain,  the  USSR  and  Italy,  large-scale 
daylight  bombing  by  the  RAF,  and  high 
altitude  precision  fighter-bombing.  Mean¬ 
while,  out  of  their  battered  top  hat  the  t! 
Germans  produced  their  Vergeltungs- 
waffe,  or  vengeance  weapon,  the  flying 
bomb. 

The  advent  of  the  flying  bomb  did  not 
surprise  many  American  airmen.  For 
months  Marauders  of  the  9th,  heavies  of 
the  8th  and  fighters  of  both  air  forces  had 
been  hammering  at  launching  ramps  and 
installations  on  the  French  coast.  Flying  \ 
bomb  sites  were  usually  well  concealed 
but  fairly  vulnerable  to  accurate  bombing. 
Bombing  was  so  effective  that  when  the 
invasion  finally  goaded  the  Germans  into 
using  the  weapon  it  was  on  a  scale  far 
smaller  than  they  had  hoped.  Some  ex¬ 
perts  estimated  that  the  attack  was  six  ]i 
months  behind  schedule  and  that  pre-  1 
invasion  bombing  had  reduced  it  to  1 
about  ten  percent  of  the  intensity 
planned. 

Defensive  measures  such  as  anti-aircraft  d 
fire,  fighter  interception  and  barrage  bal-  $ 
loons  accounted  for  a  growing  percentage  jif 
of  the  missiles  launched.  Some  got  iq 
through,  grumbling  over  southern  Eng-  I 
land  like  asthmatic  motorcycles.  Allied  air- 
men  admitted  that  our  raids  on  the  bomb  1  1 
sites  gave  some  respite  to  German  targets.  I 

The  British  press  speculated  openly  I 
about  larger  concrete  sites  on  the  French  ^ 
coast  supposedly  designed  for  launching  7 
giant  rockets  against  British  targets,  g 
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The  third  development  was  announced 
rather  quietly  and  almost  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  press,  which  was  devoting 
itself  wholeheartedly  to  the  flying  bomb 
furore.  Most  of  the  papers  simply  ran  a 
three-line  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
P-38  Lightnings  were  now  carrying  out 
precision  bombing  from  20,000  feet  and 


higher. 


being  ac- 
but  the 


Details  as  to  how  this  was 
complished  were  still  classified 
implications  were  highly  interesting. 
When  planes  as  fast  and  self-reliant  as 
the  Lightnings  begin  nailing  precision 
targets  from  such  altitudes,  each  plane 
carrying  a  pair  of  1,000-pounders,  thereby 
risking  only  one  man  for  every  ton  of 
explosive  dropped,  that’s  impressive  from 
an  economy  standpoint  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

The  new  tactic  is  still  in  the  diaper 
stage.  At  best  it’s  a  secondary  function 
for  planes  whose  primary  job  is  still  es- 


Heavies  of  the  8th  and  15th  Air  Forces  are  striking  crippling  blows  against  the  Nazi  war 
machine  in  a  far-reaching  strategic  bombing  of  German  oil  centers.  Climax  of  the  offensive  was 
the  June  20  attack  at  Hamburg  on  the  Deutsche  Petroleum  and  Harburg  refineries,  burning  below 
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Our  correspondent  in  the 
ETO  reports  on  post-inva¬ 
sion  highlights  of  the  air  war. 

Twelve-thousand-pounders  dropped  by 
Lancasters  made  some  dents  in  these  struc¬ 
tures.  The  areas  around  them  were  liter¬ 
ally  chewed  to  pieces  by  hundreds  of 
bombs  of  all  calibers. 

More  significant  from  a  military  point 
of  view  were  the  three  major  Allied  de¬ 
velopments.  The  shuttle  flight  of  British- 
based  heavies  to  the  USSR  on  June  21,  a 
day  in  which  over  1,300  bombers  ham¬ 
mered  Berlin  and  the  Pas  de  Calais  area, 
was  important  insofar  as  it  tightened  the 
aerial  noose  around  the  Reich  and  gave 
Americans  and  Russians  a  chance  to  look 
at  one  another.  The  aircrews,  escorted 
by  American  as  well  as  Soviet  fighters, 
met  little  opposition  enroute.  After  five 
days,  they  proceeded  to  Italy,  bombing  oil 
refineries  in  Poland  without  loss.  A  few 
days  later,  they  were  back  at  their  bases 
in  England. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  introduction  of 
daylight  attacks  by  heavies  of  the  RAF 
was  not  an  innovation.  The  RAF  had 
been  out  in  daylight  before.  But  June  and 
July  attacks  on  flying  bomb  sites  and 
tactical  targets  in  the  battle  area,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  heavy  blitz  on  Caen  just 
before  its  occupation,  indicated  the  degree 
of  air  supremacy  the  Allies  had  attained. 
Safe  from  interception  by  enemy  fighters, 
the  lightly  armed  night  bombers  could 
and  did  carry  heavier  loads  than  For¬ 
tresses  and  Liberators  to  short-range  tar¬ 
gets.  It  was  not  too  farfetched  to  foresee 
the  day  when  German  air  strength  would 
be  so  depleted  that  Lancasters  and  Hali- 
faxes,  with  adequate  long-range  fighter 
cover,  might  vary  fheir  night  missions 
with  an  occasional  daylight  thrust  deep 
into  Europe. 


cort  work  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Luftwaffe  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
But  the  other  day  a  squadron  of  Light¬ 
nings  picked  a  secondary  target — a  rail¬ 
road  bridge  over  a  river — and  knocked 
out  three  spans.  From  12,000  feet  with 
only  sixteen  planes  bombing,  each  carry¬ 
ing  two  1,000-pounders,  that  was  pretty 
good  shooting.  It  indicates  that  the  big, 
twin-engined  fighter  is  a  steady  bombing 
platform,  that  its  great  speed  may  actually 
make  corrections  during  the  bomb  run 
easier  and  quicker,  and  that  the  bomb 
pattern  can  be  easily  controlled  by  varying 
formation  flying.  The  results  are  not  al¬ 
ways  so  impressive — as  usual  in  the  ETO, 
problems  of  navigation  and  target  recog¬ 
nition  are  the  main  handicaps. 

The  fighter  is  not  yet  likely  to  out¬ 
shine  the  bomber  at  the  bomber’s  own 
game.  But  this  much  is  already  evident. 
High  altitude  fighter-bombing  can  place 
explosives  on  targets  outside  the  range  of 
the  mediums.  It  can  set  them  there  faster 
with  more  element  of  surprise  and  with 
smaller  loss  expectancy  than  the  heavies. 


It  is  less  dangerous  and  likely  to  be  more 
accurate  than  dive-bombing.  It  has  limi¬ 
tations  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
economical  way  of  hurting  the  Hun. 

The  only  friend  that  the  Luftwaffe 
seemed  to  have  in  the  weeks  immediately 
following  D-day  was  the  weather.  Rain 
and  solid  overcasts  in  Britain  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  gave  Jerry  a  chance  to  patch  up 
his  communications  and  improve  their 
serviceability  to  a  point  where  in  mid- 
July  he  began  to  fly  a  respectable  number 
of  sorties  in  support  of  his  ground  troops. 
But  nobody  seriously  doubted  that  with 
the  reappearance  of  good  weather  Allied 
air  power  would  again  reduce  the  forward 
German  bases  to  virtual  impotence.  As 
the  high  noon  of  summer  approached,  it 
was  evident  that  no  matter  on  which  front 
he  fought,  the  German  infantryman  was 
going  to  have  to  meet  our  own  foot 
soldiers  under  a  canopy  of  Allied  planes. 
How  well  he  could  fight  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  or  how  long  he  would  continue  to 
try,  was  anybody’s  guess.  Most  of  the 
guessers  omitted  any  mention  of  1945.  ☆ 


Bad  weather  has  been  the  German's  staunchest  ally.  This  photograph,  taken  through  the  open 
bomb  bay  of  a  B- 1 7  over  Berlin,  gives  an  idea  of  what  solid  overcast  looks  like  to  a  bombardier. 
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days  trom 
10  to  D-plus-10,  the  9th 
Air  Force  dispatched  almost  40,000 
planes  and  contributed  a  large  share 
in  the  task  of  keeping  enemy  reserves 
from  the  assault  area.  It  dropped  and 
supplied  two  airborne  divisions,  built 
more  than  four  airfields  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  destroyed  a  large  number 
of  Jerries  and  their  equipment.  In 
this  and  following  articles,  Air 
Force’s  correspondent  just  returned 
from  France  tells  how  American  air 
power  played  its  vital,  complex  role 
in  the  historic  assault. 


By  Capt.  Luther  Davis 
Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 

On  the  afternoon  of  D-day  three 
frightened  infantrymen  jumped  into 
a  foxhole  on  the  beach  and  found  in  it  a 
bunch  of  GIs  wearing  9th  Air  Force 
patches. 

"Jeest,”  said  one  dogface,  "we  didn’t 
see  you  air  force  guys  for 


expect  to 
months  yet.” 

This  was  the  general  reaction  of 
groundlings  to  the  large  number  of  9th 
Air  Force  men  in  France.  At  one  time 
the  advanced  headquarters  of  the  9th 
was  several  hundred  yards  closer  to  the 
enemy  than  the  most  forward  ground 
force  command  post.  The  AAF  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repute  in  the  assault  area  and  our 
stock  is  riding  high. 

Much  of  this  respect  is  due  to  the  9th 
Air  Force,  which  was  as  much  an  integral 
part  of  the  invasion  as  the  First  Army  or 
the  men  who  drove  the  Dukws.  This  was 
true  from  the  very  beginning  of  plan¬ 
ning  in  which  the  9th  was  given  a  variety 
of  missions,  varying  according  to  the 
phase  of  operation.  The  plan  established 
the  first  phase  as  preliminary  from  D- 
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minus-30  to  D-minus-3,  during  which  the 
9th  was  "without  prejudicing  security  of 
the  plan,  to  cut  such  rail  communications 
as  will  directly  hinder  the  rail  moves  of 
the  enemy  reserves  to  the  assault  area.” 

To  keep  from  "prejudicing  the  plan,” 
it  was  decided  that  for  every  rail  bridge 
in  the  critical  area  bombed,  the  9th  must 
bomb  others  outside  the  area.  That  the 
9th  succeeded  both  in  its  bombing  and  in 
not  prejudicing  the  plan  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  operation  is  considered 
officially  to  have  achieved  tactical  sur¬ 
prise  and  that  as  yet  no  single  large  enemy 
formation  is  known  to  have  reached  the 
battle  area  completely  intact  or  on 
schedule. 

This  was  done  by  many  methods  but 
the  most  impressive  was  the  cutting  of 
thirteen  of  fourteen  road  and  rail  bridges 
across  the  Seine  and  a  like  number — under 
the  security  plan — across  the  Meuse.  All 
but  one  of  these  were  bridges  cut  by  the 
9th’s  fighters  and  bombers  which  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  from  repair¬ 
ing  the  damage. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  done  in  this 
preliminary  stage,  let’s  take  one  typical 
day,  D-minus-10,  and  see  what  the  9th 
was  up  to. 

On  this  day  the  fighters  flew  260  sorties 
as  escort  to  9th  or  8th  Bomber  Com¬ 
mands,  made  15  reconnaissance  flights 
and  dispatched  154  aircraft  to  drop  a  total 
of  151/2  tons  of  bombs  in  dive,  glide  and 
skip  bombing  of  airdromes,  bridges  and 
marshalling  yards.  On  the  same  day  261 
B-26s  dropped  516  tons  and  73  A-20s 
dropped  72  tons  of  bombs  on  airdromes, 
bridges  and  marshalling  yards.  All  of 
this  occurred  on  a  fairly  typical  day  of  the 
preliminary  stage  with  typically  abomina¬ 
ble  weather. 

The  blasting  of  airdromes  was  covered 
by  a  statement  in  the  plan  that  the  9th 
"will  render  all  enemy  airdromes  within 
a  prescribed  distance  of  the  assault  area 
unserviceable.”  The  idea  was  that  the 
Luftwaffe  would  then  operate  under  the 
same  disadvantages  as  our  England-based 
aircraft.  This  the  9th  did  not  quite  do 
because  the  Germans  repaired  their  fields 
with  astonishing  swiftness,  but,  in  making 
it  unsafe  to  keep  planes  or  fuel  on  these 
airdromes,  the  9th  forced  Jerry  to  operate 
from  distant  fields  and  thus  succeeded  in 
the  tactical  terms  of  the  task  assigned  to  it. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  phase, 
the  9th  was  given  21  coast  defense  bat¬ 
teries  to  work  on  before  D-day-minus-3. 
Because  of  the  security  plan  only  seven  of 
these  21  were  in  the  assault  area — two 
outside  the  area  to  one  inside.  The  9th’s 
fighters  and  bombers  gave  these  21  targets 
a  massage  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen. 
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B-26s  of  the  9th  Air  Force  smash  rail  junction  behind  German  lines,  preventing  Nazi  troop  movement. 


Some  they  destroyed  but  others  were  situ¬ 
ated  in  concrete  ten-feet  thick.  These 
General  Brereton's  boys  pasted  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  Jerry  prisoners  now  tell  us 
that  life  in  them  became  impossible.  Com¬ 
munications  and  precision  aiming  instru¬ 
ments  were  so  snarled  and  shaken  that 
all  were  in  a  state  of  disrepair  when  our 
fleet  arrived — and  unloaded  with  aston¬ 
ishingly  low  casualties.  Jerry  knew  what 
was  happening  and  placed  ack-ack  around 
the  guns  in  solid  masses.  In  the  main,  the 
bombers  just  let  them  fire  but  when  things 
were  too  tough,  fighters  dive-bombed  the 
emplacements  to  keep  the  gunners’  heads 
down  while  B-26s  and  A-20s  worked. 
The  answer  is  that  the  losses  in  the  9th 
have  never  gone  above  three  percent. 

During  this  stage  the  9th’s  bombers 


and  fighters  continued  to  attack  enemy 
marshalling  yards  in  prance  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
plan  of  weakening  his  communications 
before  D-day,  keeping  him  from  bringing 
materials  for  construction  into  the  area, 
and  as  a  means  of  making  him  use  his 
marginal  forces  of  labor  in  repairing  rail 
routes  when  Jerry  would  much  rather 
have  set  them  all  to  work  digging  tank 
traps  and  emplacements  along  the  coast. 
This  attack  on  the  western  European  rail 
system  was  the  longest  and  most  intense 
any  railway  has  undergone.  It  started  on 
February  9th,  and  between  then  and  D- 
day,  the  9th’s  bombers  and  fighters 
dropped  54,000  tons  of  bombs  on  targets 
in  this  category,  completely  destroying  13 
marshalling  yards,  knocking  out  between 
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450  sorties  per  month  to  D-day,  on  which 
day  the  9th  alone  flew  nearly  250  recon¬ 
naissance  flights. 

In  the  preparatory  stage,  the  9th  fight¬ 
ers  and  bombers  went  against  more  speci¬ 
fically  tactical  targets  such  as  enemy  head¬ 
quarters,  enemy  fighter  control  stations, 
radar  emplacements,  road  junctions  and 
strong  points  on  the  beach — but  still 
working  under  the  security  plan  and  not 
tipping  their  mitts. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  D-day  itself. 
Bombers  of  the  9th  were  briefed  on  six 
special  coast  defense  emplacements  on  the 
beach  and  on  sixteen  other  strong  points 
and  told  to  hit  them  between  H-hour- 
minus- 30-minutes  and  H-hour.  Coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  bombers  were  the  fighters 
who  were  given  twelve  batteries  in  the 
same  area  and  told  if  they  couldn’t  find 
them  to  get  whatever  was  firing. 

Because  of  their  small  size,  these  targets 
required  good  visibility,  so  you  can  im¬ 
agine  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  air¬ 
crews  when  they  took  off  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  June  6  with  a  ceiling  of  about 
1,000  feet  and  visibility  strictly  non- 
operational.  The  only  possible  answer  was 
for  the  mediums — which  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  12,000  feet  since  a  year  ago  when 
their  first  low-level  raid  cost  them  100 
percent  at  Ijmuiden,  Holland — to  go  in  on 
the  deck.  It  was  a  tough  decision  but  the 
boys  carried  it  out  and  did  it  brilliantly. 
One  naval  observer  says,  "Solid  packages 
of  explosives  seemed  to  fall  right  on  the 
spots  that  had  been  worrying  us  most. 
As  for  those  fighters,  they  came  scream¬ 
ing  in  out  of  nowhere  and  unloaded  so 
low  I  could  actually  see  them  being  blown 
about  by  the  blast.” 

Throughout  what  is  called  the  Assault 
Phase  (D-day  through  D-day-plus-1 )  the 
fighters  were  everywhere.  The  plan  called 
for  them  to  provide  a  curtain  of  P-47s  for 
high  cover  over  the  beach,  and  P-38s  as 
a  part  of  the  convoy  cover.  The  Fighter 
Command  also  was  charged  with  co¬ 
ordinating  the  participation  of  several 
groups  of  8th  Air  Force  P-38s  in  the 
convoy  cover- — the  P-38  was  chosen  for 
this  because  it  is  so  easily  recognizable 
and  we  wanted  no  mistakes. 

The  Tighter  Command  also  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  several  groups  of  P-38s  and  P-47s 
for  direct  support  of  the  ground  forces, 
for  bomber  escort  and  for  special  request 
missions  as  they  came  up.  The  P-5  Is  were 
briefed  for  special  reconnaissance  flights 
deep  into  enemy  territory  to  see  what  was 
coming  toward  us.  But  that’s  not  all — 
the  fighters  also  had  to  provide  escort 
for  the  9th  Troop  Carrier’s  operations. 

Having  done  their  best  to  the  coastal 
batteries  and  strongpoints,  the  medium 
and  light  bombers  of  the  9th  Bomber 
Command  were  to  attack  enemy  concen¬ 
tration  areas,  reserve  areas,  communica¬ 
tions  and  motor  transport,  delay  move¬ 
ment  of  enemy  reserves  and  isolate  fur- 
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Big  job  for  8th  Air  Force  heavies  on  D-day  was  hitting  vital  German  installations.  These  Liber¬ 
ators  unload  their  bombs  on  target  with  help  of  smoke  marker  probably  dropped  by  lead  plane. 


50  and  60  locomotive  depots  (confirmed.) 
and  wrecking  more  than  1,700  locomo¬ 
tives  and  25,000  railroad  cars. 

All  this  had  very  salubrious  results. 
For  instance,  we  now  know  that  this 
widespread  damage  caused  stocks  of  coal 
vital  to  the  war  industries  and  to  the 
trains  themselves  to  be  reduced  to.  a  day- 
to-day  basis  at  most  French  stations;  the 
repair  shops,  already  over  a  year  behind 
on  routine  maintenance  and  repair,  were 
further  discouraged  and  put  behind  while 
Jerry  was  forced  to  repair  the  trackage 
by  tearing  up  rails  elsewhere  —  hardly 
SOP  in  keeping  up  a  railroad. 

A  French  railroadman  whom  this  cor¬ 
respondent  interviewed  in  Bayeux  said 
about  his  problems:  "After  a  raid  on  one 
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marshalling  yard,  traffic  frequently  would 
be  stopped  for  100  miles  around  because 
signalling  was  made  impossible  and  be¬ 
cause  all  hands  and  equipment  would  be 
busy  repairing  the  damaged  area.  The 
Boches  had  counted  on  robbing  our  rail¬ 
ways  to  keep  up  their  own  and  the  ones 
they  needed  in  Russia,  but  instead  they 
had  to  rob  their  own  to  keep  up  ours.  It 
was  magnificent.” 

The  scale  of  effort  slowly  increased 
through  this  stage  until  we  reached  the 
preparatory  stage  (D-day-minus-3  to  D- 
day.)  Here  the  effort  became  all  out  on 
Seine  bridges,  finishing  up  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  with  an  even  heavier  pasting  of  the 
guns  in  the  Cherbourg  area.  Throughout 
this  stage  the  scale  of  fighter-reconnais¬ 
sance  flights  was  increasing  from  about 


On  its  way  to  hit  a  target  in  northern  France,  an  A-20  passes  Allied  vessels  bound  for  France. 


ther  the  battle  area.  This  area  for  us  was 
roughly  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Seine,  on  the  south  by  the  Loire  and  in 
the  east  by  a  rail  line  running  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Loire — known  to  the  back¬ 
room  boys  as  the  Paris-Orleans  gap. 
While  the  9th 's  bombers  massaged  the 
actual  battle  area,  they  also  went  to  work 
cutting  the  main  line  between  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Later  the  8th  and  RAF  heavies 
went  to  work  on  the  more  distant  Loire 
line.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  story  of 
a  full  German  Panzer  division  which  was 
seen  by  P-51  reconnaissance  planes  trying 
to  get  from  .  northeast  of  Paris,  around 
Paris  and  into  the  fight.  Fighters  and 
bombers  went  to  work  and  that  division  is 
called  destroyed  —  without  ever  getting 
within  quaking  distance  of  the  main  fight. 

On  D-day  alone,  the  9th  Air  Force  flew 
4,354  sorties,  as  compared  with  2,153  on 
May  18,  previous  biggest  day.  And  they 
were  flown  in  the  face  of  weather  that 
would  normally  keep  any  sensible  air 
force  quietly  on  the  ground. 

As  for  the  weather  we  fought  against, 
Col.  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr.,  staff 
weather  officer  for  the  9th,  has  this  to 
say:  "On  only  three  of  the  ten  days 
(D-day  through  D-day-plus-10)  did  we 
have  the  weather  conditions  which  we 
consider  optimum  for  medium  altitude 
bombardment.’’  Nevertheless,  we  went 
right  on  flying  and  on  D-day-plus-1,  the 
9th  beat  its  own  D-day  record  by  flying 
even  more  sorties — 4,796.  During  the  ten 
days  that  Colonel  Moorman  mentions,  the 
so-called  medium  altitude  bombers  oper¬ 
ated  eight  days  and  the  fighters  operated 
nine.  Needless  to  say,  there  isn’t  much 
blind  bombing  you  can  do  with  friendly 
troops  all  over  the  place  and  consequently 
both  fighters  and  bombers  went  in  under 
the  clouds — some  B-26s  bombed  at  900 
feet  and  the  fighters  practically  moved 
around  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

During  the  ten  days  after  D-day,  fight¬ 
ers  and  bombers  did  what  they  had  done 
on  D-day  except  that  by  D-day-plus-7,  the 
9th  Engineer  Command  had  fields  on  the 
Continent  from  which  fighters  could  op¬ 
erate  during  daylight  hours.  The  fighters 
went  in  for  something  called  "armed  re¬ 
connaissance,”  which  the  Germans  have 
learned  plenty  about  by  now.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  put  several  groups  on  that 
assignment  for  a  day,  letting  them  relieve 
each  other,  and  keeping  someone  up  at 
all  times.  The  reconnaissance  comes  in 
finding  some  Jerry  motor  transport  or 
troop  trains  and  the  armed  part  is  bomb¬ 
ing  and  strafing  it.  The  boys  go  in  on 
everything,  even  single  staff  cars  and 
motorcyclists.  The  usual  practice  is  for  a 
group  to  stick  together — because  when 
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Jerry  jumps  us  he  almost  invariably  does 
so  in  force — and  for  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  group  to  be  unbombed,  operating 
purely  as  escort. 

There  have  been  some  German  fighter 
reactions  but  on  the  whole  his  intercep¬ 
tions  have  been  rare  and  fighter  pilots  are 
pretty  browned  off  at  not  being  able  to 
run  up  scores.  The  main  danger  in  these 
low-level  operations  is  from  ground  fire 
since  Jerry  shoots  everything  from  88s  to 
pistols  at  us.  The  losses,  however,  are  not 
proportionately  high  although  battle  dam¬ 
age  keeps  maintenance  crews  busy. 

Some  of  the  typical  problems  besetting 


During  a  visit  to  the  Normandy  front  after 
D-day,  General  H.  H.  Arnold  discusses  the 
invasion  with  Lieut.  Gen.  O.  N.  Bradley. 


fighter  pilots  can  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  a  post-D-day  operation  by 
some  P-5  Is  operating  from  England.  They 
took  off  briefed  to  attack  a  railroad  junc¬ 
tion  in  the  battle  area  and  thereafter  hit 
targets  as  the  opportunity  arose.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  target  they  found  the 
tracks  torn  up  and  locomotives  smoking 
from  a  previous  attack  by  other  9th  Air 
Force  planes  which  had  foully  got  there 
first  although  definitely  briefed  for  some 
other  target.  So  the  flight  cruised  over 
the  area  until  one  squadron  leader  saw 
some  gasoline  storage  tanks  hidden  in  a 
woods  near  the  railroad.  They  all  cried 
tallyho,  but  the  first  two  planes  down  set 
them  exploding  and  burning  which  left 
the  rest  of  the  group  with  nothing  to 
shoot.  After  almost  half  an  hour  of  cruis¬ 
ing,  one  flight  leader  saw  some  gasoline 
trucks  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  some 


trees  along  a  roadside.  They  were  prompt¬ 
ly  strafed  and  burned.  Later  another  pilot 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  six  halftrack 
armored  vehicles  on  a  road  and  took  his 
flight  down  to  strafe.  Although  they  got 
several  on  the  first  pass,  sudden  unex¬ 
pected  fire  from  the  trees  on  either  side 
was  quite  disconcerting  and  made  it  seem 
possible  that  the  whole  set-up  was  merely 
a  trap.  The  group  commander  did  some 
talking  and  arranged  it  so  one  squadron 
would  strafe  the  ack-ack  in  the  woods 
while  the  others  shot  up  the  road.  Within 
three  minutes  all  the  halftracks  were 
orange  with  gasoline  flame  and  only  one 
of  an  estimated  twenty  AA  guns  was  firing. 

The  9th  Bomber  Command  continued 
to  go  in  as  low  as  the  weather  dictated, 
one  group  having  stooged  around  at  1,000 
feet  and  still  missed  the  target.  A  typical 
day  for  air  support  was  seen  on  June  15 
when  the  9th  was  following  the  air  sup¬ 
port  plan  worked  out  by  higher  head¬ 
quarters.  The  plan  was:  (1)  to  support 
the  American  Fourth  Infantry  Division 
and  Seventy-ninth  Divisioh  in  a  drive 
north  of  Montebourg;  (2)  to  protect  the 
southern  flank  of  the  American  Ninth  in 
their  drive  toward  La  Haye  Du  Puits; 
(3)  prevent  attack  of  a  German  parachute 
regiment  at  Carentan;  (4)  cover  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  British  division  from  the  Caen 
area;  (5)  attack  and  prevent  enemy  move¬ 
ment  at  Caen;  (6)  prevent  enemy  attack 
toward  the  eastern  flank.  As  their  part  of 
this  plan,  B-26s  and  A-20s  were  assigned 
eighteen  targets.  They  attacked  twelve  of 
these  in  the  morning  from  zero  feet  and 
the  six  others  in  the  afternoon  from  what 
one  pilot  called  "submarine  altitude.” 

The  measure  of  success  for  all  of  us, 
from  an  aircraft  worker  in  the  United 
States  to  a  line  chief  in  Normandy,  is 
that  the  invasion  succeeded. 

There  is  little  doubt  among  staff  officers 
here  that  if  Jerry  had  been  able  to  devote 
his  labor  in  France  to  improving  his  de¬ 
fenses  instead  of  repairing  damage,  had 
employed  his  air’ force  in  the  manner  and 
strength  he  had  planned  years  ago,  had 
moved  his  troops  speedily  and  at  will,  our 
entire  plan  would  have  failed  or  have 
been  postponed  for  at  least  a  year.  And 
the  measure  of  the  success  of  the  9th  in 
particular  is  that  if  they  had  failed,  all 
the  good  work  of  the  rest  of  the  team — 
yours  and  mine  and  the  Forts  and  every¬ 
body’s- — would  have  failed,  too. 

1  They  succeeded,  as  even  Herr  Goebbels 
admitted  when  he  said,  "Our  troops  are 
helpless  against  the  overwhelming  su¬ 
periority  of  the  American  Air  Force  which 
is  continually  over  the  battle  area  in  great 
strength.”  it 
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within  striking  distance  of  the  invasion  sector  helped  keep  the  skies  clear 
of  enemy  aircraft.  A  string  of  Nazi  trucks  is  shown  on  the  highway  at 
left  in  this  photograph  taken  by  an  8th  Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane. 


i  The  thorough  treatment  given  airfields  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  France  is 
demonstrated  in  this  photo  taken  shortly  after  heavies  of  the  8th  Air 
1  Force  had  paid  the  area  a  visit.  These  attacks  on  Nazi  airfields  located 


I  Near  Quineville,  France,  this  heavy  concrete  fort  with  its  large 
caliber  coastal  gun  was  shattered  by  air  force  and  naval  bombardment. 


The  photo  below  is  striking  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  RAF 
night  attack  on  a  marshalling  yard  located  in  a  small  French  village. 


NVASION 


OUR 

rtotv** .  ■ 


FIRST  FOUR  AIRFIELDS 
IN  NORMANDY 


French  soil  gels  a  coating  of  landing  mats  as  AAF  engineers  ready  a 


Normandy  landing  strip  for  business. 


Note  invasion-marked  planes  at  left. 


A 9th  Air  Force  pilot,  flying  an  un¬ 
armed  Cessna  C-78,  tried  to  land  on 
the  main  Cherbourg  airport  more  than  a 
week  before  Cherbourg  fell.  Asked  how 
he’d  ever  mistaken  that  large  permanent 
airdrome  for  one  of  our  advanced  land¬ 
ing  grounds,  he  said,  "I  hadn’t  been  in 
France  for  two  days.  We  build  ’em  awful 
fast,  you  know.” 

Not  quite  that  fast,  but  he’s  right — - 
awful  fast. 

Personnel  of  the  9th  Air  Force’s  Engi¬ 
neer  Command  clambered  out  of  their 
assault  boats  on  D-plus-1  with  German 
88s  only  fifty  yards  away.  They  found 
that  the  real  estate  chosen  beforehand  for 
their  first  emergency  landing  strip  was 
still  in  enemy  hands,  so  their  commander, 
Lieut.  Col.  John  J.  Livingston,  borrowed  a 
halftrack  armored  car  and  went  shopping. 
Pretty  soon  he  found  a  likely  spot  near  the 
beach.  There  followed  a  day  of  talking 
the  ground  forces  into  letting  us  use  it 
for  it  had  been  earmarked  as  a  bivouac 
area.  These  discussions  went  on  until  the 
early  morning  of  D-plus-2,  when  the  ad- 
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Thanks  to  the  9th  Air  Force's 
own  9th  Engineer  Command 
we  had  airfields  in  Normandy 
before  Jerry  was  sure  we  had 
come  to  stay.  There  was  an 
emergency  strip  on  D-plus-2 
and  real  fields  on  D-plus-7. 

vance  detachment  of  Colonel  Livingston's 
engineer  aviation  battalion  went  to  work. 
There  were  28  men,  two  bulldozers,  two 
motorized  graders  and  one  two-and-a- 
half-ton  dump  truck. 

Also,  there  were  Jerry  snipers  who 
winged  one  of  the  28  and  frequently 
forced  the  entire  detachment  to  stop  work 
and  make  with  the  Mis.  In  these  fights 
the  engineers  took  three  prisoners,  killed 
one  Jerry  (confirmed),  plus  many  other 
probables.  The  field  in  which  they  were 
working  had  large  signs  all  over  saying 
"ACHTUNG!  MINEN”  so  they  had  to 


search  carefully  for  mines.  They  found 
fewer  than  they  expected.  They  also  had 
to  worry  about  occasional  Jerry  artillery 
fire  and  the  continual  hazard  of  the  First 
Army’s  L-4s  and  L-5s  which  kept  landing 
and  taking  off  throughout  the  construction. 

Despite  all  of  this,  a  hasty  emergency 
strip  was  ready  by  noon  the  same  day  and 
some  of  the  heavy  equipment  could  be 
sent  on  its  way  to  a  new  site.  In  the 
meantime  more  men  and  machinery  had 
arrived  and  events  at  the  second  site — 
which  was  slated  to  become  an  advanced 
landing  ground — moved  swiftly.  Here, 
there  was  the  same  hazard  as  at  the 
emergency  strip  plus  quite  a  bit  of  Ger¬ 
man  aerial  activity  at  night — strafing, 
bombing  and  photographing  in  the  light 
of  flares.  Our  casualties  from  all  these 
sources  were  nil  but  on  this  new  job  a 
bulldozer  hit  two  Teller  mines  which 
hadn't  been  disposed  of  for  some  reason. 
The  explosion  didn’t  hurt  the  driver  at  all 
and  damaged  the  equipment  only  super¬ 
ficially.  However,  the  noise  brought  a 
dozen  or  so  running  to  the  scene  of  the 
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accident  and  one  of  these  bystanders  set 
off  a  Jerry  "S”  mine — known  familiarly 
as  a  "Bouncing  Betty”  because  it  pops 
into  the  air  and  explodes  above  head 
level.  Betty  injured  nine  men,  killed 
'  nobody. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  on  the 
ALG,  men  left  behind  at  the  emergency 
strip  were  busy  extending  it  to  3,600  feet, 
fitting  it  with  marshalling  areas  and  taxi- 
ways.  Thus,  although  it's  called  an  ELS, 
the  first  strip  is  a  great  deal  more  and  is 
actually  used  as  a  transport  field.  On 
D-plus-3,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  C-47s  of 
the  9th  Troop  Carrier  Command  landed 
there  and  picked  up  wounded  for  air 
evacuation.  For  the  historically  minded, 
this  was  the  first  scheduled  use  of  an 
Allied  airfield  in  France  in  this  invasion. 
Since  then  thousands  of  wounded  have 
left  from  this  field  and  it  serves  as  an 
airport  for  visiting  brass. 

Now  the  plot  thickens.  While  Colonel 
Livingston’s  men  were  finishing  their 
transport  field  and  beginning  their  ad¬ 
vanced  landing  ground,  other  parties  ar¬ 
rived  and  started  work  on  more  fields.  A 
detachment  of  an  engineer  aviation  bat- 
alion  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Donald 
A.  Parkhurst  landed  on  D-plus-3  and  went 
right  to  the  site  which  had  been  chosen 
for  them  on  the  basis  of  pre-invasion 
aerial  photographs.  There  were  642  men 
and  plenty  of  equipment;  their  troubles 
with  the  enemy  were  few  although  six 
Germans  surrendered  to  Major  Parkhurst 
— who  was  surprised  but  willing — and 
men  of  the  outfit  took  other  prisoners. 

On  the  other  American  beach,  the  one 
on  the '  Cherbourg  Peninsula,  men  of  a 
battalion  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Max  G.  McCrory  landed  on  the  morning 
of  D-day.  They  stepped  off  the  boats  in 
the  face  of  enemy  mortar  fire,  but  the  ad¬ 
vance  detachment  headed  straight  toward 
the  assigned  site.  This  scouting  party  of 
nine  men  found  the  site  all  right,  but  also 
found  a  German  four-inch  field  piece 
barking  away  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  end  of  the  proposed  strip. 
Master  Sgt.  Charles  A.  Lane,  leading  the 
detachment,  decided  the  enemy  was  prob¬ 
ably  interested  in  bigger  game,  so  he  and 
his  intrepid  eight  solemnly  went  about 
the  business  of  walking  the  center  line — 
marching  down  the  middle  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  looking  for  fills,  holes,  obstructions 
— in  full  view  of  the  Germans.  They  got 
away  with  it. 

They  completed  an  ELS  on  D-day,  and 
by  D-plus-2  work  on  a  larger  field  was 
going  hell-for-leather,  almost  completely 
uninterrupted  by  enemy  action.  The  three 
outfits  mentioned  above  were  not  exactly 
in  competition,  but  each  knew  what  the 
other  was  up  to  and  the  result  was,  say, 
stimulating  to  all.  By  0600  on  D-plus-7 
Major  Parkhurst’s  men  had  their  field 
complete  enough  to  be  called  a  refuelling 
and  re-arming  strip  and  at  that  time  a 
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squadron  of  P-47s  came  in  for  gasoline 
and  ammunition.  By  evening  of  the  same 
day  Colonel  Livingston’s  men  got  a  bunch 
of  P-47s  which  landed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  This  field,  Colonel  Livingston’s  men 
staunchly  maintain,  was  ready  much  earlier 
but  they  couldn't  lure  any  planes  in — • 
"except  those  damned  little  cubs  which 
don’t  count.” 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  D-plus-9 
Colonel  McCrory’s  field  entertained  two 
squadrons  of  P-47s  and  the  9th  Engineer 
Command  could  report  proudly  that  four 
fields,  each  capable  of  servicing,  refuel¬ 
ling,  rebombing  a  group  at  a  time,  were 
actually  operating  in  the. American  zone 
in  Normandy.  Consequently,  we’re  afraid 
there’s  going  to  be  a  discussion  for  years 
about  whether  Colonel  McCrory’s,  Colonel 
Livingston’s  or  Major  Parkhurst’s  men 
got  there  first.  Of  course  other  battalions 
and  detachments  of  battalions  had  been 
landing  in  the  meantime  and  starting 
work  on  fields  of  their  own.  Each  of  the 
battalions  mentioned  above  had  sent  ad¬ 
vance  parties  ahead  to  begin  work  on 
other  sites — so  the  report  "four  fields 
ready”  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story.  More¬ 
over,  each  of  the  four  strips  was  being 
improved  by  addition  of  hardstandings, 
surfacing  and  so  on.  In  this  connection, 
here  is  the  phasing  through  which  a  typi¬ 
cal  strip  goes,  and  the  specifications  for 
each  phase: 

(1)  First  comes  an  Emergency  Land¬ 
ing  Strip  (ELS),  which  is  supposed  to  be 
"of  sufficient  length  and  level  surface  to 
enable  aircraft  in  distress  to  land.” 

(2)  Then  a  refuelling  and  re-arming 
strip  (R  and  R)  "of  sufficient  length  of 
level  compacted  surface  for  landing  and 
taking  off,  with  adequate  marshalling 
areas  for  rapid  turn-around  of  aircraft, 
adequate  tracking  to  insure  operations 
under  all  summer  and  autumn  condi¬ 
tions.”  In  practice  this  means  the  aviation 
engineers  must  clean,  grub,  grade  and 
roll  a  runway  3,600  feet  by  240  feet  with  a 
450-foot  by  240-foot  overrun  at  each  end. 

(3)  Next  step  in  the  life  of  an  airfield 
is  when  it  becomes  an  Advanced  Landing 
Ground  (ALG)  which  requires  the  fol¬ 
lowing  improvements: 

(a)  Clean,  grub,  grade  and  roll  two 
300-foot  by  150-foot  marshalling  areas  at' 
each  end. 

(b)  Clear  obstructions  in  approach 
funnels  to  permit  a  minimum  glide  of  one 
in  thirty. 

(c)  Surface  the  marshalling  areas — in 
our  Normandy  operation  surfacing  so  far 
has  been  with  square  mesh,  a  chicken 
wire  metal  mat  of  British  manufacture. 

(d)  Surface  the  runway  120  feet  wide. 

(e)  Add  taxi  tracks. 

An  ALG  is  defined  as  about  the  same 
as  an  R  and  R  but  with  additional  dis¬ 
persal  facilities  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
capacity  by  "flying  in  squadrons  to  replace 
others  as  they  complete  the  scale  of  effort 
appropriate  to  the  period.” 


Landing  strip  completed, 
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Truckloads  of  five-gallon  cans  of  gasoline  are  unloaded  at  an  American  airfield  in  France.  Supplies 
of  gasoline  and  stores  of  ammunition  enable  our  men  to  service  fighters  operating  from  the  strip. 


When  an  ALG  gets  so  complete  and 
homey  that  a  group  can  just  move  in  and 
stay,  it  is  said  to  have  become  an  airfield. 

Most  of  the  fields  mentioned  here  are 
now  ALGs  and  some  are  definitely  air¬ 
fields.  What  with  censors  and  with  the 
engineers  working  so  hard  that  everyday 
the  situation  changes,  we  can  be  no  more 
specific  than  that.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
our  operations  are  not  being  delayed  by 
lack  of  landing  facilities  on  the  Continent 
— and  that's  what  the  9th  Engineer  Com¬ 
mand  was  set  up  to  insure. 

Just  in  the  light  of  the  job  the  9th  En¬ 
gineer  Command  has  done  in  France,  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  in  1939  the  entire  en¬ 
gineer  complement  of  the  Air  Corps  was 
one  officer  and  three  enlisted  men  as¬ 
signed  to  GHQ  Aviation.  Enter,  in  June 
1940,  the  21st  Engineer  Regiment,  a  gen¬ 
eral  service  engineer  outfit,  which  was 
then  turned  into  the  21st  Engineer  Regi¬ 
ment  (Aviation)  and  is  the  unquestioned 
sire  of  all  engineer  aviation  battalions. 

It  has  been  split  and  resplit  to  form 
cadres  for  all  the  separate  battalions  which 
are  the  basic  tactical  and  administrative 
bodies  of  the  aviation  engineers;  early 
experiments  carried  out  by  and  on  the 
men  of  the  21st  resulted  in  the  present 
organization  of  engineer  aviation  outfits. 

First  of  all,  these  are  about  one-quarter 
again  as  large  as  conventional  engineer 
battalions  and,  in  the  second  place,  they’re 
equipped  for  specific  jobs  concerned  with 
airfields  in  addition  to  bridge-building 
and  demolitions.  Their  TOs  are  on  the 
basis  of  double  shifts  for  each  piece  of 
critical  equipment,  and  their  armament — 
which  includes  plenty  of  .50  calibers  on 
both  antiaircraft  and  machine  gun  mounts, 
bazookas,  37  mm  cannon,  rifles  or  car¬ 
bines  for  all — is  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  they  may  have  to  defend  airfields 
against  air  attack  or  ground  action. 

By  Pearl  Harbor  we  had  twelve  sepa¬ 
rate  battalions  plus  the  basic  regiment, 
but  the  April  immediately  following — 
April,  1942  —  General  Arnold  ordered 
twenty  battalions  to  England,  to  be  shipped 
on  a  priority  higher  than  that  given  com¬ 
bat  groups.  In  addition,  battalions  had  to 
be  sent  to  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Atlantic  bases. 

The  outfits  that  came  to  the  UK  were 
assigned  to  work  on  airfields  for  the  8th 
Air  Force- — although  a  few  were  side¬ 
tracked  to  the  Mediterranean — and  for 
this  work  loaned  to  SOS.  They  completed 
the  first  runway  made  completely  by 
American  labor  in  the  British  Isles  on 
December  7,  1942  and  the  first  whole  air¬ 
drome  made  by  American  labor  in  UK 
in  May,  1943.  Thereafter,  they  built 
twelve  complete  airfields  in  England  and 
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renovated  most  of  the  others,  since  our 
heavies  we  e  breaking  up  runways  as  if 
they  were  made  of  match  wood. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  9th  Engineer 
Command  which  became  a  part  of  the 
9th  Air  Force  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
new  outfit  was  to  get  its  strength  from 
the  battalions  which  had  been  working 
for  SOS  and  to  perform  the  following 
missions: 

(1)  Engineer  planning  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  9th  Air  Force  in  the  invasion 
of  Europe. 

(2)  Provide  refuelling  and  re-arming 
strips,  advance  landing  grounds,  field  air¬ 
dromes,  tactical  air  depots  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

(3)  Assist  in  camouflage  of  9th  Air 
Force  installations  in  England  and  in 
France. 

(4)  Mark,  repair,  maintain  9th  Air 
Force  airdromes. 

(5)  Help  the  9th  Air  Force  with  such 
problems  as  water  supply,  and  road  mainr 
tenance  in  forward  areas. 

(6)  Provide  mine  and  booby  trap  lo¬ 
cating  service  for  9th  Air  Force  units  in 
Europe. 

To  accomplish  them,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  new  command.  Brig.  Gen. 
James  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  had  quite  a  job 
of  training  on  his  hands.  Men  who  had 
done  nothing  for  months  but  build  super 


concrete  airdromes  had  to  be  retaught  the 
technique  of  hasty  construction;  men  who 
had  grown  fat  on  British  mild  and  bitter 
had  to  be  taught  to  fight.  Finally,  the 
outfits  had  acquired  a  lot  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  on  the  fields  in  the  UK,  and 
they  had  to  be  re-equipped  in  accordance 
with  their  own  TBAs. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing,  in  tac¬ 
tical  terms,  is  that  before  the  Germans 
were  sure  this  was  really  an  invasion,  9th 
Air  Force  fighters  were  able  to  take  off 
from  the  UK  at  first  light,  bomb  and 
strafe  to  the  limit  of  their  gasoline  and 
ammunition,  and  then  land  less  than  ten 
miles  from  their  targets.  Basing  on  the 
new  strips  for  the  rest  of  the  daylight 
hours,  they  could  make  as  many  as  seven 
sorties  before  it  was  time  to  go  back  to 
England  for  a  safe  night’s  rest  and  clean 
drawers.  Shortly  thereafter,  outfits  were 
able  to  move  over  to  the  far  shore,  onto 
fields  with  plenty  of  hardstandings  for 
dispersal,  and  settle  down  until  the  en¬ 
gineers  had  new  strips,  even  closer  to  the 
enemy. 

Of  course  these  fields  aren’t  luxurious 
—the  engineers  will  admit  that — and  the 
dust  is  something  to  make  ground  crews 
spit  mud.  But  a  lot  of  our  boys  owe  their 
lives  to  the  miraculously  swift  construc¬ 
tion — and  a  lot  of  Germans  can  charge 
their  deaths  to  the  same  thing. 
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glider.  The  paratroop-carrying  planes  trans¬ 
ported  payloads  of  5,850  pounds  includ¬ 
ing  containers,  supplies,  equipment  and 
troops.  Once  over  the  sea  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  gave  the  Navy  every  recognition 
signal  they  could  think  of.  Despite  the 
fact  that  our  navies  were  all  over  the 
channel  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
Sicilian  error  in  which  the  Allied  navy 
shot  down  Troop  Carrier  planes. 

As  special  equipment,  our  C-47s  had 
flame  dampers  on  exhaust  outlets,  the  best 
>s>  navigational  equipment  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised  and  flak  suits  for  the  crew.  There 
was  no  other  armor  or  armament,  and  not 
one  ship  had  a  self-sealing  gasoline  tank. 


The  9th  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand  made  history  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  largest  airborne 
operation  ever  attempted — 
and  by  doing  it  with  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency,  minimum  loss. 


Troop  Carrier  has  done  it.  All  the 
great  promises  of  Troop  Carrier,  all 
the  hopes  which  its  champions  have  had 
for  it,  have  been  richly,  triumphantly  ful¬ 
filled.  If  this  sounds  like  intemperate 
praise,  look  at  the  record.  In  the  cold 
darkness  before  H-hour,  9th  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  dropped  behind  the  en¬ 
emy’s  forward  defenses  two  Airborne  In¬ 
fantry  Divisions,  the  101st  and  the  82nd 
• — dropped  them  in  the  area  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  dropped — and  did 
it  with  a  total  aircraft  loss  of  less  than 
two-and-a-half  percent.  In  four  hours,  two 
aggressive  divisions  with  essential  equip¬ 
ment  were  where  the  enemy  wanted  them 
least.  Compare,  if  you  want  to,  our  aerial 
loss  with  the  Germans’  at  Crete  when 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  participating 
planes  and  gliders  were  destroyed.  Troop 
Carrier  is  taking  a  lot  of  curtain  calls 
today,  thanks  to  the  near  perfection  with 
which  9th  Troop  Carrier  Command  did 
its  job. 

THE  PLAN 

To  understand  how  well  the  operation 
was  carried  out,  you  should  know  the 
plan:  "to  begin  about  four  hours  and 
thirty  minutes  prior  to  Civil  Twilight 
(the  pre-dawn)  to  assist  in  the  initial 
assault.”  That  was  the  assignment  of  the 
101st  American  Airborne  Division  while 
the  82nd  was  "to  land  to  the  immediate 
west  of  the  101st  to  prevent  movement  of 
enemy  reserves  to  east  and  west.” 

Timed  with  our  vertical  landings  were 
British  operations  involving  one  airborne 
division.  Using  Albemarles,  C-47s  (the 
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British  call  them  Dakotas),  Sterlings,  and 
Horsa  gliders,  the  British  equivalent  of 
9th  Troop  Carrier  established  protection 
for  the  left  flank  of  the  British  beach  by 
dropping  its  airborne  load  just  where  it 
was  supposed  to,  at  the  set  time  and  with 
aircraft  losses  actually  slightly  less  than 
ours.  For  both  nations,  Troop  Carrier 
made  its  mark. 

THE  OPERATION 

On  5  June  1944  at  2154  hours,  Lieut. 
Col.  Joel  L.  Crouch,  commanding  officer  of 
a  9th  Troop  Carrier  Command  pathfinder 
unit,  reported  his  C-47  airborne.  For  the 
historically  minded  that’s  the  time  the  first 
plane  was  up — the  tactical  beginning  of 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  Crouch  and 
the  two  planes  he  led  crossed  the  enemy 
coast,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Cherbourg 
Peninsula,  at  0006  hours  6  June — D-Day. 
At  0016  hours  Crouch  dropped  a  stick  of 
paratroops.  He  thinks,  unhappily,  that  he 
was  400  or  500  yards  of?  dead  center. 

There  were  six  drop  zones  and  there 
were  six  Pathfinder  formations  to  mark 
them,  each  consisting  of  one  flight.  The 
specially  trained  crews  of  airborne  in¬ 
fantry  carried  by  these  planes  established 
certain  radio  navigational  aids  on  the 
drop  zones  and  showed  marker  lights  for 
the  guidance  of  pilots  of  the  main  column. 

Starting  with  Colonel  Crouch  the  op¬ 
eration  proceeded  through  26  separate 
formations  (called  "serials”  by  Troop 
Carrier  personnel)  of  paratroop-carrying 
planes,  totalling  821  aircraft.  After  them 
came  serials  27  and  28  totalling  103  more 
planes  each  of  which  towed  one  CG-4A 


Aircrews  were  up  for  between  three- 
and-a-half  and  four  hours  during  which 
time  they,  without  exception,  flew  mag¬ 
nificent  formation,  navigated  so  well  that 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  seriously 
mistaken  drop,  and  they  maintained  radio 
silence  assiduously.  There  were  no  lights 
in  any  of  the  planes,  aircrews  were  dark- 
adapted,  and  the  only  noise,  aside  from 
that  of  the  engines,  came  from  the  para¬ 
troops,  most  of  whom  sang  all  the  way 
out.  There  were  no  abortions  or  turnbacks 
short  of  target,  although  one  pilot  made 
two  passes  and  still  couldn’t  find  a  DZ,  so 
he  brought  his  cargo  home.  Not  more  than 
a  dozen  other  paratroops  were  brought 
back  to  base — all  of  them  men  who  had 
been  wounded  by  flak  or  small  arms  fire. 

The  last  paratroop  serial,  No.  26, 
dropped  at  0244  hours  while  the  first 
paratroops  of  the  main  column  (as 
distinguished  from  pathfinder  crews) 
dropped  at  0050  hours.  The  split-second 
timing  in  between  was  based  on  an  air¬ 
speed  of  150  miles  per  hour  except  at 
drop.  Naturally,  glider  tows  made  their 
approach  considerably  slower,  although 
they  carried  no  interior  loads.  Their  CG- 
4As  had  payloads  of  3,750  pounds,  com¬ 
posed  of  troops,  vehicles  and  equipment. 

Weather  varied  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  main  it  was  favorable. 
Early  planes  reported  ceiling  down  to 
about  1,000  feet  despite  the  fact  that  fore¬ 
cast  had  been  for  a  3,000-foot  ceiling. 
Later  crews  found  ceiling  going  down  as 
low  as  500  feet — necessitating  blind  drops 
— while  others  found  it  up  to  3,000  or 
(Confinued  on  Poge  20) 
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Dawn  of  D-day  found  the  fields  of  Normandy  littered  with 
parachutes  and  gliders  which  in  the  cold  darkness  before 


H-hour  had  landed  one  British  and  two  American  Infantry 
divisions — the  82nd  and  the  10 1st — behind  the  Germans' 


forward  defenses.  The  lead  planes  of  the  Troop  Carrier 
Command  crossed  the  invasion  coast  at  0006  and  dropped 


the  first  paratroopers  at  0016.  They  landed  where  the 
enemy  wanted  them  least,  with  a  minimum  of  casualties. 
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4,000  with  moonlight 
breaking  through.  Wind 
was  fresh  but  not  strong ; 
visibility  good. 

Earlier  that  evening 
the  entire  area  had  been 
prepared  by  as  heavy  an 
aerial  bombardment  as 
could  be  dared  without 
giving  the  whole  show 
away.  Tactical  surprise 
was  counted  on  —  and 
achieved.  All  planes  re¬ 
ported  flak  and  two  or  three  were  seen  to 
go  down  in  flames,  but  the  concentration 
of  fire  which  the  enemy  could  have  mus¬ 
tered  had  he  known  what  was  coming 
was  definitely  not  there. 

Fighter  cover — not  escort,  but  high 
cover — was  maintained  over  the  entire 
area  and  a  small  force  of  Mosquitoes 
hung  around,  bombing,  dive-bombing  and 
shooting  at  flak  emplacements  and  search¬ 
lights.  They  rambled  all  over  the  coast 
and  caused  a  few  C-47  pilots  to  report 
enemy  night  fighters.  They  kept  a  lot  of 
German  heads  down. 

As  for  enemy  ground  interference, 
there  was  some  worry  about  things  called 
air  landing  obstructions  which  Jerry  had 
placed  all  over  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula. 
These  are  posts  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  planted  in  likely  landing  zones. 
Some  are  pointed  at  the  top  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  barbed  wire  stretched  be¬ 
tween  them.  However,  we  know  of  no 
case  in  which  our  airborne  loads  were 
dumped  on  these  obstructions. 

The  gliders  worried  the  command  most 
because  they  came  last  of  all — when  pre¬ 
sumably  the  enemy  would  be  alerted — 
and  because  they  had  to  fly  so  slow.  How¬ 
ever,  only  one  tow  plane  was  lost  and 
only  four  gliders  were  prematurely  or  im¬ 
properly  released.  Their  job  was  finished 
at  0408  hours,  and  Troop  Carrier  was 
through  for  awhile. 

Began  then  what  will  always  be  re¬ 


in  Britain,  C-47s  are  lined  up  beside 
which  they  towed  over  the  Channel. 


C-47  hospital  plane  picks  up  wounded  at  advanced 
field  in  Normandy.  Plane  can  carry  24  stretcher  cases. 


membered  by  a  lot  of  us  as  the  great 
sweating-out.  There  was  for  a  long  time 
no  way  to  know  what  was  happening  to 
the  men  we’d  dropped.  The  only  signal 
received  from  the  airborne  troops  was  a 
panel  marker  placed  at  the  appointed 
place  and  the  appointed  time  indicating 
where  they  wanted  resupply  and  rein¬ 
forcement. 

This  operation,  which  had  been  decided 
on  as  part  of  the  original  plan,  began 
before  dusk  on  D-Day.  Two  hundred  and 
eight  C-47s  towing  172  Horsa  gliders 
of  British  manufacture  (carrying  6,900 
pounds)  and  3  6  American  CG-4As 
crossed  the  Channel  between  2110  hours 
and  2310  hours.  The  gliders  carried  addi¬ 
tional  elements  of  the  airborne  divisions 
already  landed  as  well  as  items  of  resup¬ 
ply — ammunition,  food — and  some  heavy 
equipment  to  our  waiting  troops.  The 
following  morning,  D-plus-1,  48  Horsas 
and  150  CG-4As  were  released  over  the 
same  spot;  249  other  C-47s  dropped  sup¬ 
plies.  Thus  the  air  phase  of  the  airborne 
operations  to  "assist  in  the  initial  assault 
and  prevent  enemy  troop  movements  from 
east  to  west”  ended  at  0900  hours  on  D- 
plus-1.  The  entire  operation  had  involved 
1,371  sorties  by  9th  Troop  Carrier  planes, 
plus  301  by  gliders. 

OPERATION  BACKGROUND 

Basically,  the  operation  succeeded  so 
brilliantly  because  9th  Troop  Command 


received  what  every  Troop  Carrier  outfit 
has  been  seeking  since  the  beginning. 
For  once,  a  troop  carrying  organization 
was  permitted  to  devote  itself  to  training 
for  its  combat  assignment  instead  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  freight-hauling  right  up  to 
the  moment  of  action.  The  9th  had 
its  own  equipment  and  was  not  forced — 
as  in  the  early  Mediterranean  operations 
— to  use  mixed,  tired  and  foreign  aircraft. 
Moreover,  the  high  command  planning 
for  the  operation  took  into  account  the 
various  special  requirements  —  adequate 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  operation  as  well  as  for  operations  as 
a  team  under  varying  conditions,  a 
well-marked  route  to  objective,  fighter 
protection  and  bombardment  diversion. 

Coordination  of  the  pre-invasion  train¬ 
ing  and  of  the  actual  D-Day  operations 
was  achieved  through  the  Allied  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Air  Force  Headquarters  which 
controlled  both  9th  Troop  Carrier  Com¬ 
mand  and  its  RAF  equivalent.  The  9th 
remained  under  the  9th  Air  Force  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  discipline,  but  this  chan¬ 
nel  was  by-passed  for  operations — orders 
went  straight  from  AEAF  to  9th  TC. 

Troop  Carrier,  after  years  of  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Air  Transport  Command 
(which  properly  has  no  part  of  carrying 
through  and  into  combat — Troop  Carrier’s 
job)  and  after  suffering  a  great  many 
lean  days,  made  the  grade — with  plenty 
of  room  to  spare.  ■&' 


DZEESOZM* 


Raising  great  clouds  of  dust  as  they  skid  in  on 


their  bellies,  gliders  with  men  and  equipment  land  on  partially  completed  field  in  France. 
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THE  TRAIL  ON  D-DAY 


Crew  members  of  the  lead  pathfinder  plane  were  (left  to  right):  CpI.  H.  E.  Conrad,  radio 
operator,  Capt.  E.  E.  Cannon,  flight  surgeon,  Capt.  W.  Culp,  navigator,  Capt.  V.  S.  Pedone, 
co-pilot,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  L.  Crouch,  pilot,  who  directed  pathfinder  training  for  the  9th. 


BLAZING 


Here  is  how  the  Pathfinders 
led  the  successful  Troop 
Carrier-Airborne  Infantry 
operations  on  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  Peninsula 


One  of  the  most  important  jobs  in  the 
invasion  was  that  of  Pathfinder  units 
which  pointed  the  way  for  troop  car¬ 
riers  and  gliders.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  Pathfinders  is  secret,  but  here,  in  an 
interview  obtained  just  before  D-Day, 
Maj.  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  executive  officer 
of  a  Pathfinder  unit,  tells  considerably 
about  the  duties  of  his  crews: 

Our  job,  briefly,  is  to  do  for  Troop 
Carrier  planes  taking  troops  into  enemy 
territory  what  RAF  pathfinders  do  for 
their  night  bombers — mark  the  target  so 
the  main  forces  can  find  it  without  delay 
and  without  error.  In  other  words  we  go 
first — and  we’ve  got  to  be  right. 

To  do  the  job  we  have  planes  and  crews 
carefully  chosen  from  among  the  best  in 
all  the  groups  that  make  up  9th  Troop 
Carrier  Command.  They’re  grand  boys 
who  knew  their  stuff  before  they  came  to 
us  and  who  since  have  been  trained 
and  re-trained  in  their  tasks.  In  addition, 
we  have  some  special  equipment  to  help 
us  navigate — the  very  best  equipment  that 
Allied  engineering  ingenuity  can  produce. 
(Right  now — a  few  days  before  D-day — 
it’s  all  secret  and  we’re  practically  writing 
this  in  a  whisper  for  publication  after 
we’ve  done  the  job.  Until  D-day  even 
the  fact  that  our  Pathfinder  outfit  exists 
is  secret.) 

Our  commanding  officer  is  Lieut.  Col. 
Joel  L.  Crouch  who  was  a  United  Airlines 
pilot  before  the  war  and  who  knows  fly¬ 
ing  as  well  as  it  can  be  known. 

He  was  with  a  Troop  Carrier  wing  in 
Sicily  and  he  understands  how  important 
our  job  is,  understands  from  experience. 
It’s  no  secret  any  longer  that — due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  which  I  won’t  discuss 
here — some  of  the  airborne  personnel 
Troop  Carrier  delivered  in  the  Sicilian 
campaign  weren’t  put  down  where  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been.  This  time 
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it’s  got  to  be  different  and  here’s  how  we 
mean  to  do  it. 

Ahead  of  the  main  column  will  come  a 
flight  of  C-47s  provided  by  and  manned 
by  our  unit.  There’ll  be  this  kind  of  a 
spearhead  for  every  drop  zone  on  which 
troops  are  to  be  delivered. 

Presumably  the  mission  will  be  at  night, 
undoubtedly  over  strange  territory,  and 
probably  in  the  face  of  enemy  opposition. 
It’s  the  job  of  this  lead  flight  to  hedgehop 
in  at  500  feet  or  so,  keeping  under  the 
enemy’s  radar  field,  fly  directly  to  the 
500-yard-by-500-yard  area  assigned  them 
and  drop  special  Pathfinder  teams  of  Air¬ 
borne  Infantry  at  precisely  the  right  mo¬ 
ment — neither  a  second  too  late  nor  too 
soon. 

In  each  Pathfinder  plane  there  will  be 
the  usual  crew — pilot,  co-pilot,  navigator, 
radio  operator  and  crew  chief — but  all 
trained  for  the  special  job;  the  crew  of 
each  ship  will  work  out  the  problem  and 
be  briefed  to  carry  on  in  case  the  other 
two  don’t  get  there.  To  guard  even  fur¬ 
ther  against  accidents,  the  main  body — 
flying  behind  us — will  be  led  by  another 
flight  of  our  boys. 

Each  aircrew  member  will  have  had 
between  thirty  and  sixty  hours  of  special 
Pathfinder  instruction  —  minimum  —  and 
some  a  great  deal  more.  At  least  a  third 
of  our  men  are  veterans  of  the  African, 
Sicilian  or  Italian  campaigns. 

The  course  consists  of  ground  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  purpose  and  tactical  employ¬ 
ment  of  Pathfinder  and  on  the  theory  be¬ 
hind  the  special  equipment  we’ve  been 
given.  After  that  come  instrument  flying 
refresher  courses,  reviews  of  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  theory  and  practice,  and  then  hours  of 
flying  as  part  of  joint  exercises  with  the 
Airborne  Infantry  who’ll  ride  with  us  and 
jump  out  when  we  tell  them  to.  Once  on 


the  ground  the  infantrymen  have  to  set 
up  radio  and  visual  aids.  No  less  than 
we,  they  have  to  know  what  they’re  doing. 

Let’s  say  the  Pathfinder  crews  for  a 
certain  drop  zone  have  reached  their 
target.  The  pilot  gives  the  jump-master 
the  green  light  and  a  dozen  or  so  para¬ 
chutists  who  have  trained  with  us  for 
months  pile  out  of  the  open  door  of  each 
plane.  They  have  lights  they  can  set  up. 
These  might  be  just  flashlights  making  a 
prearanged  signal,  flares  or  something 
called  Hollophane  Zone  Indicators.  These 
are  electric  lanterns  with  great  range  so 
made  that  they  can  be  seen  only  from  one 
direction — not  from  the  rear  or  directly 
above.  There  are  two  separate  cones  of 
light  to  tell  pilots,  approaching  along  the 
correct  course  and  at  the  designated  alti¬ 
tude,  when  they’re  getting  close  to  the 
zone. 

We’re  the  first  Pathfinder  unit  for 
Troop  Carrier  activities  in  the  world. 
(That  is  on  the  Allied  side.  Possibly 
the  Germans  have  something  like  it,  but 
we’ve  never  seen  any  signs  of  it.)  How¬ 
ever,  we  owe  a  lot  to  the  British  who  first 
established  Pathfinder  organizations  to 
drop  flares  on  targets  for  night  bombers. 
Much  of  our  navigation  equipment  was 
devised  by  the  British  for  such  use,  and 
some  of  our  tactical  ideas  are  the  results 
of  British  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Setting  up  the  Pathfinder  units  was  ac¬ 
tually  accomplished  by  the  9th  Troop 
Carrier  Command  under  Brig.  Gen.  Paul 
L.  Williams.  He  instructed  each  of  his 
groups  to  turn  over  to  us  three  of  their 
best  C-47s  with  complete  crews.  That 
commanders  were  willing  to  give  us  first 
rate  material — instead  of  indulging  in  the 
old  Army  game — is  the  best  testimony  I 
can  think  of  to  the  importance  of  our  mis¬ 
sion.  They  know  now  that  if  we  do  our 
part  well,  the  whole  show  will  succeed,  it 
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Invasion  of  Euro; 
industries,  airfiel 


by  the  AAF  actually  began  long  before  June  6.  Since  August,  1942,  German 
had  been  under  attack  by  heavies  of  the  8th  and  later  the  15th  Air  Forces. 


invasion  is  on!  And  the  effect  of  that  announcement  is  shown  in  the  faces  of  these  airmen 
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Low-level  attacks  took  the  Nails  by  surprise.  Though  losses  were  extremely  light,  a  tew  planes,  like  this  flak-fired  A-20,  were  downed  by  the  enemy. 


D-day  over,  the  AAF  continued  its  assault  on  installations  behind  the  German  lines  and  industries 
far  into  Germany.  This  shattered  bridge  in  France  was  hit  on  June  I  !  by  our  heavy  bombers. 


direct  support  to  the  endless  stream  of  Allied 
vessels  and  pounding  German  coastal  defenses. 
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MAINTENANCE  FOR  KEEPS 


iy  Master  Sgt.  Arthur  Jolly 
13th  Air  Force 

☆ 

A  story  of  lessons  learned 
the  hard  way  by  mechanics 
at  advance  tactical  bases 
in  the  South  Pacific  Theatre. 


Back  home,  if  you’re  stuck  on  a  job  or 
in  a  rush,  you  can  call  upon  the  shops 
in  the  hangars.  At  an  advanced  tactical 
base  in  the  South  Pacific  you  either  call 
upon  God  or  your  men — and  often  upon 
both. 

You  get  a  great  deal  of  relief  and  satis¬ 
faction,  however,  when  the  engineering 
section  chief  knows  his  job  thoroughly 
and  works  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
engineering  officer,  the  line  chief  and 
the  crew  chiefs.  It  does  no  good  if 
every  part  of  a  plane  except  one  functions. 
That  plane  will  fail  and  the  man  who 
fell  down  on  his  job  is  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  a  plane  and,  more  important, 
for  its  crew.  That  responsibility  hangs 
heavily  over  every  man  who  works  on 
the  line  at  all  times. 

Ours  is  the  oldest  medium  bombard¬ 
ment  squadron  in  this  theatre;  it  has  been 
operating  here  almost  since  the  start  of 
the  war.  We  have  gone  through  plenty 
and  we  have  made  as  many,  if  not  more 
mistakes  than  most  outfits.  We  have 
tried  to  benefit  by  them  and  to  improve 
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constantly  our  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  Our  great¬ 
est  assistance  has 
come  from  the  TOs 
and  other  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  the 
Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  But  not  even 
a  man  with  a  VHF 
crystal  ball,  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  latest 
gyroscope  and  fixed 
on  a  true  magnetic 
north,  could  have 
foreseen  some  of  the 
heart-breaking  events 
we  have  encountered. 

The  essence  of  a 
ground  crew  is  team¬ 
work.  In  the  more 
than  three  years  that 
this  outfit  has  been 
operating  our  ground 
men  have  never  stood 
a  formation  or  had 
to  answer  a  roll  call. 
They’ve  always  been 
on  the  line  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  sched¬ 
uled.  They’ve  worked 
days  and  nights  and 
never  has  their  mo¬ 
rale  been  better  than 
when  they  were 
under  actual  combat 
conditions  where  they 
could  see  the  results 
their  planes  were  accomplishing. 

Each  of  the  section  heads  is  a  specialist 
carefully  chosen  before  we  came  overseas. 
The  rest  of  the  men  we  picked  up  were 
not  specialists.  But  they  soon  became  so 
under  the  guidance  of  their  sergeants.  It 
has  been  easy  to  teach  these  men.  In  the 
first  place  they  came  to  us  highly  skilled 
from  the  various  schools  of  the  Training 
Command.  Almost  all  of  them  were  well 
educated,  having  gone  at  least  through 
high  school.  And  most  important  of  all 
they  were  Americans  with  a  great  gift 
for  all  things  mechanical.  Ours  is  a  far 
different  group  of  line  men  than  we  were 
in  the  old  days  when  everything  we  did 
in  the  Air  Corps  was  experimental.  We 
used  to  argue  about  all  technical  pro¬ 
cedures.  Now,  through  the  TOs  we  know. 
There  is  no  guesswork  about  it. 

In  our  squadron  each  plane  has  a  crew 
chief  and  at  least  one  assistant.  They  per¬ 
form  all  the  inspections  as  prescribed  in 
0020  and  do  first  and  second  echelon  re¬ 
pair  on  the  whole  aircraft  and  engines. 
The  crew  chief  calls  upon  the  line  chief 


when  he  needs  shop  men  for  some  spe¬ 
cialized  job,  such  as  a  plane  damaged  by 
flak.  Or  the  crew  chief  will  come  to  the 
line  chief  when  he  has  some  trouble  with 
the  plane  that  he  cannot  solve,  such  as 
some  form  of  engine  trouble.  The  line 
chief  acts  as  a  consultant,  just  as  one  doc¬ 
tor  will  call  in  another  doctor  to  talk 
over  a  case.  When  a  decision  is  reached 
the  men  are  aided  by  the  crew  chief  in 
the  heavy  tasks. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  things  to  im¬ 
press  upon  crew  chiefs  is  that  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  wait  the  full  50  to  100  hours 
to  pull  an  inspection.  They  must  have 
proven  to  them  that  they  are  not  cheat¬ 
ing  themselves  when  they  do  a  running 
inspection  during  the  last  ten  hours  or 
so  before  it  is  actually  due.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  work  is  staggered  and  the  plane  is 
never  out  of  commission.  For  example, 
if  a  ship  is  not  going  to  be  flown  on  a 
particular  afternoon  and  forty  hours  are 
up,  it  is  a  good  time  to  pull  the  tires 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  final  ten  hours. 

In  that  way  a  plane,  barring  accidents, 
will  never  be  out  of  commission  longer 
than  three  hours. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  important  to 
have  more  than  one  inspector  to  a  squad¬ 
ron.  In  fact,  three  is  the  ideal  number 
— a  chief  inspector  and  two  assistants. 
They  can  cover  more  planes,  break  the 
inspections  up  and  specialize  in  different 
parts  of  the  plane.  In  general,  over-all 
inspections  the  chief  inspector  can  take 
the  fuselage  and  tail  section;  the  second 
man,  the  left  engine  and  nacelle  including  ; 
the  left  wing  and  the  third,  the  right 
engine,  nacelle  and  wing. 

The  inspectors  are  not  there  to  criticize 
or  spy  upon  the  crew  chief  and  his  as¬ 
sistant.  They  are  there  to  aid  in  every 
possible  way,  and  that  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  in  their  attitude  and  work.  All 
men  are  pulling  together  to  make  the 
planes  as  perfect  and  as  safe  as  possible. 

The  most  important  duty  of  these  three  j 
men  is  what  we  call  the  spot  check  in¬ 
spection.  Each  day,  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  they  go  through  every  plane 
of  the  squadron  for  a  different  purpose. 
This  is  an  aid  to  the  crew  chief,  for  they 
invariably  discover  things  wrong  long  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  inspection.  Here  is  how 
the  ■engineering  department  breaks  down 
this  spot  check  inspection:  Monday,  land¬ 
ing  gears,  struts  and  fittings;  Tuesday, 
tail  group;  Wednesday,  electrical  system; 
Thursday,  engine  nacelles;  Friday,  con¬ 
trol  cables  and  surfaces;  Saturday,  plane  I 
interiors  and  Sunday,  emergency  equip-  I 
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Tech.  Sgt.  Clarence  Lavender  put  a  boom  and  hoist  on  a 
standard  dolly;  now  mechanics  are  able  to  drive  out  to 
a  plane,  install  or  remove  the  prop  in  one  operation. 


At  an  advance  base,  with  planes  dispersed  quick,  mo¬ 
bile  maintenance  is  necessary.  This  compressor,  mounted 
on  an  old  bomb  trailer,  keeps  tires  properly  inflated. 


ment.  These  inspections  are  run  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  complete  monthly  check  made 
on  all  of  the  squadron’s  planes. 

It  is  impressed  upon  every  man  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  that  his  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  main  thing.  We  do  not  toler¬ 
ate  men  abusing  squadron  equipment.  Only 
new  men  ever  fail  to  exercise  proper  care, 
since  you  quickly  learn  how  valuable  and 
scarce  all  items  become,  particularly  when 
you  want  a  tool  and  find  it  broken.  As 
soon  as  any  piece  of  equipment  is  dam¬ 
aged,  we  fix  it  immediately  for  it  might 
be  needed  the  next  day.  Little  things 
like  small  battery  work  lamps  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Ours  are  constantly  recharged  in  the 
event  that  we  have  to  work  at  night. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
about  working  far  away  from  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  hangars  and  shops  is  the 
opportunity  to  improvise  equipment  and 
to  invent  combinations  of  gadgets  out  of 
salvaged  material.  We  have  several  such 
inventions,  which  serve  a  definite  need 
and  we  feel  that  someone  else  might  be 
stuck  and  want  to  know  how  to  fabricate 
something  like  them. 

Our  mobile  sheet  metal  trailer  is  our 
pride  and  joy  and,  like  everything  else 
we’ve  run  up,  it  is  made  from  salvaged 
equipment.  It  contains  a  concrete  Briggs 
and  Stratton  three  hp  engine  which  is 
hooked  into  a  110-volt  generator  taken 
from  a  cletrac.  This  provides  electric 
power  for  running  lights  at  night,  drills, 
soldering  irons  and  the  like.  It  has  an 
air  compressor  salvaged  from  a  cletrac 
which  is  incorporated  with  two  high 
pressure  oxygen  tanks  for  air  supply  tanks. 
The  unit  is  driven  by  a  five  hp  Continen¬ 
tal  putt-putt.  It  has  an  air  regulator  for 
riveting  which  runs  an  air  hammer  and 
air  screwdriver.  It  can  pump  a  maximum 
of  1,600  pounds  of  air  pressure.  To  lower 
the  pressure  and  maintain  a  steady  flow 
under  75  pounds,  a  surge  chamber  was 
developed  out  of  an  old  fire  extinguisher. 

All  of  the  equipment  is  mounted  on  a 
500-pound  jeep  trailer  with  extra  spring 
leads.  We  have  found  that  jeep  trailers 
are  the  best,  for  they  are  the  lightest  and 
smallest.  We  have  no  use  for  large  trail¬ 
ers.  An  important  feature  about  all  our 
equipment  is  that  it  must  stand  low  to 
pass  under  the  wings  of  the  plane.  With 
this  trailer  we  can  employ  a  large  number 
of  men  on  one  plane  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  sheet  metal  work,  pump  up  the 
tires,  clean  the  engines  and  pump  up  an 
accumulator.  This  was  developed  with 
the  aid  of  Sergeants  Troy,  Berger  and 
Boachek.  As  a  result  of  a  tragic  lesson, 
we  fabricated  six  droppable  bomb  bay 
baggage  racks  from  salvage  material.  One 
of  our  planes  was  in  transit  with  fly¬ 
ing  crews  and  ground  personnel  and 
their  baggage.  One  of  the  motors  cut 
out.  The  weight  was  too  great.  They 
couldn’t  throw  out  the  baggage  fast 
enough.  As  a  result  the  plane  went  down. 
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Since  that  time,  we 
have  been  using  this 
baggage  rack  for 
transporting  air  crews 
with  their  baggage 
from  one  station  to 
another  in  the  South 
Pacific  area.  Now, 
in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  when  an 
engine  fails  and  the 
pilot  has  trouble 
maintaining  flight,  he 
can  drop  the  bag¬ 
gage  rack  just  as  he 
salvos  his  bombs  to 
lighten  the  plane  and 
maintain  flight  on 
one  engine.  The  rack 
holds  2,200  pounds 
although  3,200 
pounds  has  been 
carried. 

Our  dream  project 
— to  date  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  either 
the  parts  or  the  time 
—  is  a  mobile  flat 
trailer  large  enough 
to  carry  three  jacks. 

The  flat  part  of  the 
trailer  would  be 
eighteen  inches  off 
the  ground  so  it 
would  be  easy  to  tip 
the  jacks  off.  It  would 
be  about  twenty  feet 
long  by  five  feet  wide, 
similar  to  our  2,000- 
pound  bomb  trailer. 

Each  airplane,  we 
have  found,  has  its 
own  peculiarities  and 
develops  other  ones 
in  the  various  theatres 
of  operations.  Here  are  the  quirks  we 
especially  watch  for  in  the  B-25: 

( 1 )  Be  certain  that  the  individual  ex¬ 
haust  stacks  are  secure  on  the  exhaust 
cylinder  flange.  Keep  close  watch  around 
the  cowling  for  excess  oil  thrown  from 
exhaust  stacks. 

(2)  Check  the  rocker  arm  to  see  if  the 
bearing  is  freezing.  If  it  is  tight  and 
caught  soon  enough,  it  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  pulling  a  cylinder  because  of 
a  blown  valve. 

(3)  Care  should  be  taken  by  the  crew 
chiefs  when  they  put  in  hydraulic  fluid  to 
be  certain  it  contains  no  foreign  matter. 
As  the  plane  gets  old  such  matter  will 
damage  precision  parts,  like  the  brake 
valves.  Use  the  gauge  which  is  provided 
for  measuring  pressure  on  each  wheel.  Be 
certain  the  pressure  is  correct  for  the  TO 
of  the  planes. 

(4)  Trim  tabs  and  bearing  attaching 
bolts.  They’ll  come  loose  if  they’re  not 
constantly  inspected. 

(5)  Keep  the  self-aligning  bearing  con¬ 
necting  rod  bolts  as  tight  as  possible. 


(6)  Proper  tension  of  control  tab  ca¬ 
bles  is  important  at  all  times.  Otherwise, 
the  pilot  constantly  has  to  change  the  set¬ 
tings  while  in  flight. 

(7)  After  strafing  missions,  watch  for 
metal  fatigue  in  the  sides  of  the  nose  next 
to  the  guns.  The  rivets  may  pop  out. 

(8)  More  care  should  be  taken  in  set¬ 
ting  the  voltage  regulators.  One  and  a 
half  volts  over  the  specified  28.5  will 
burn  up  the  batteries.  That  is  too  high  a 
charge  in  this  climate.  The  flight  engi¬ 
neers  or  navigators  should  realize  when 
they  check  voltage  that  it’s  more  than  just 
a  question  of  charging  the  batteries.  The 
voltage  must  be  correct.  We  have  a  rule 
that  no  one  touches  the  voltage  boxes  but 
the  men  from  the  electrical  section. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  old  stuff.  As  I  said 
before,  we  learned  the  hard  way  and  we 
will  undoubtedly  learn  a  good  deal  more. 
Meanwhile,  we  expect  to  maintain  our 
planes  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to 
shorten  our  time  for  an  engine  change 
in  the  field  from  less  than  our  record  of 
seventeen  hours.  ☆ 
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The  AAF  has  a  new  fighter  that  looks  like  an  overgrown  i 
P-39-  It  is  bigger,  has  a  more  powerful  engine,  can  fight  1 
longer  at  higher  altitudes  and  is  faster  than  its  Bell  predeces-  j 
sor.  Officially,  the  plane  is  designated  the  P-63.  It  is  popularly  ' 
called  the  "Kingcobra.” 

The  P-63  is  an  all-metal,  low-wing,  land  monoplane  with  a 
tricycle  landing-gear  and  a  single  tail.  Front,  top,  bottom  and 
profile  views  are  almost  identical  to  those  of  the  P-39. 

The  Kingcobra  came  into  being  in  1942  when  the  AAF 
decided  it  wanted  a  fighter  plane  that  would  outperform  the 
Airacobra  but  would  retain  some  of  its  features.  Incorporated 
in  the  new  plane’s  design  are  the  P-39’s  cabin  with  automobile- 
type  door,  big  air-intake  scoop  behind  the  pilot’s  seat  and 
exhaust  outlets  on  the  side  of  the  fuselage. 

The  Kingcobra  also  has  a  unique  arrangement  for  hori¬ 
zontal  stabilizer  and  elevators  which  are  situated  ahead  of  the 
triangular-shaped  rudder. 

With  its  great  wing  area  and  added  power,  the  P-63  has  a  j 
radius  of  turn  shorter  than  that  of  any  existing  U.  S.  fighter. 

Its  engineers  claim  it  can  turn  with  the  Jap  Zeros. 

The  fighter  is  powered  by  a  single  Allison  1500-horsepower, 
in-line  engine  with  an  improved  supercharger.  Its  arma¬ 
ment  consists  of  one  37  mm  cannon  and  four  .50  caliber  guns. 
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RADIO -NOISE  ELIMINATION 

A  faint  signal  came  over  the  radio  and  the  pilot  pressed  the 
headphones  tightly  against  his  ears  as  he  strained  to  hear  the 
message  amid  the  hissing,  humming,  buzzing,  clicking  and 
popping  that  jammed  the  air.  Finally,  he  gave  up,  "damned” 
the  radio  and  flew  on  past  his  last  check-point. 

But  the  radio  was  in  perfect  condition.  Any  number  of 
times  the  radio  is  "damned”  for  being  noisy.  Yet,  in  most 
instances,  the  receiver  itself  is  operating  efficiently.  The  noise 
could  be  eliminated  if  ground  repairmen  were  instructed  to 
shield  and  filter  the  electric  and  engine  ignition  systems. 

Noise,  other  than  that  created  by  loose  electric  connections, 
is  known  as  "atmospheric  static,”  which  is  most  troublesome 
in  the  summer  months,  and  "precipitation  static,”  which  is 
produced  when  a  plane  flies  through  rain,  sleet,  fog  or  snow. 
Application  of  static  discharge  rods  is  proving  satisfactory  for 
reduction  of  this  type  of  radio  interference.  The  noise  that  is 
most  annoying  and  hardest  to  "hear  through,”  however,  is 
that  produced  by  the  plane’s  own  electric  equipment. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  radio  noise.  Sources  can  be  located 
and  the  causes  of  the  sporadic  interference  can  be  eliminated 
by  a  smart  crew  chief  and  radio  specialist.  The  best  way  to 
tackle  the  problem  is  to  analyze  the  noise  and  make  test  flights 
in  which  motors,  inverters,  amplidynes  and  generators  are 
turned  on  and  off.  Perhaps  one  or  two  pieces  of  electric  equip¬ 
ment  are  causing  most  of  the  interference.  From  the  test  flight, 
the  noise  may  be  identified  as  a  product  of  the  engine  ignition 
system.  Throttle  changes  may  correlate  with  changes  in  volume 
or  pitch  of  the  clicking  or  buzzing  noise  in  the  headsets. 

After  such  a  test  flight,  the  next  step  is  to  search  for  the 
exact  part  that  is  creating  the  noise.  For  this  purpose,  a  probe 
antenna  should  be  constructed.  With  this  directional  antenna, 
the  radiation  source  of  undesirable  noise  signals  can  be  spotted. 
Shielding,  filtering  or  separation  of  the  radio  circuits  from 


the  electric  circuits  then  are  the  remedial  measures  to  be  taken. 

Each  time  a  spark  plug  in  the  engine  is  fired,  a  radio  signal 
radiates  from  all  parts  of  the  ignition  system — harness,  mag¬ 
neto,  ground  wires,  ignition  switches — over  the  entire  radio 
spectrum  used  for  air  communication  (150  kc  to  +150  me). 
In  headphones,  this  signal  sounds  like  the  popping  of  a  motor 
boat  engine. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  preventing 
radiation  by  confining  all  of  the  radio  noise-producing  energy 
to  the  ignition  system  circuits.  This  means  that  the  entire 
system  should  be  completely  inclosed  with  a  conducting  shell 
of  low  resistance.  When  this  is  done,  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  shield  provide  a  silent,  return-current  path  for  the  spark. 

Among  the  most  common  sources  of  ignition  noise  are  the 
inspection  covers  of  some  magnetos,  which  have  moisture- 
proof  joints  with  standard  gaskets.  These  gaskets  are  electric 
insulators  which  prevent  the  return  flow  of  current  and  thus 
force  radiation  from  the  inspection  cover.  Such  gaskets  should 
be  replaced  with  conducting  gaskets,  or  the  mating  surfaces 
should  be  lapped  with  an  abrasive  such  as  a  valve-grinding 
compound.  The  cover-fastening  screws  must  be  very  tight  be¬ 
cause  a  loose  screw  can  radiate  an  amazing  amount  of  noise. 

Noise  also  is  created  in  motors,  inverters,  amplidynes  and 
generators  in  the  frequency  range  below  20  megacycles.  These 
noise  signals  flow  along  all  electric  circuits  and  into  the  radio 
receiver.  To  prevent  the  flow  of  noise  signals,  radio  noise 
filters  are  installed  on  motors  and  generators.  Such  a  filter 
may  be  only  a  single  capacitor  for  a  small  motor  or  it  may  be 
a  combination  of  capacitors  and  inductors  for  larger  motors 
and  generators.  To  be  effective,  filters  must  be  installed  at  the 
source,  not  several  feet  away. 

Details  for  suppression  of  radio  noise  have  been  assembled 
and  published  in  'Handbook  for  Elimination  of  Noise  in  Air¬ 
craft  Radio,”  which  is  distributed  by  ASC  and  Aircraft  Radio 
Laboratory,  Wright  Field.  —  Lieut.  Ray  J.  Colin,  Jr.,  Equipment 
Laboratory,  Materiel  Command. 


TECH  TALK  .  .  . 

By  S/Sgt.  Douglas  J.  Ingells, 

AIR  FORCE  Staff  Correspondent 

I  Propellers  are  being  coated  with  a  protective,  synthetic-rubber 
skin  which  helps  to  prevent  icing.  Electrically-heated  wires,  em¬ 
bedded  in  conductive  synthetic-rubber,  run  along  the  propeller 
blades  and  break  up  ice  on  the  blades  .  .  .  AAF  propeller  experts 
i  are  studying  a  new,  automatic,  constant-speed  propeller  for  light 
airplanes.  A  system  of  pulleys  and  belts,  linking  the  propeller  shaft 
with  the  shaft  of  a  small  governor,  actuates  change  of  pitch  in  the 
prop  blades  with  variations  in  engine  speed  ...  A  hollow,  steel 
propeller-blade,  with  small  openings  to  admit  hot  air  drawn  from 
the  engine,  is  being  tried  out.  The  hot  air  enters  through  the  shank 
of  the  blade  and  exhausts  through  an  opening  near  the  tip.  The 
plan  is  based  on  a  new  thermo-anti-icing  process.  The  propeller  is 
designed  so  that  the  openings  do  not  seriously  affect  its  thrust  .  .  . 
Sidewall  fins,  designed  to  start  the  wheels  rotating  in  the  air,  are 
being  tested  on  big  airplane  tires.  By  spinning  the  wheels  at  the 
ship’s  landing  speed,  engineers  hope  to  eliminate  drag  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  blowouts.  Smaller,  lighter,  rubber  engine-mounts  are  now  in 
use  in  Flying  Fortresses.  The  new-type  mount  saves  approximately 
fifteen  pounds  and  helps  considerably  to  eliminate  vibrations  in  the 
bombers.  The  result  is  more  accurate  bombing  and  gun-aiming  and 
less  strain  on  crew  members. 

'  Pilots  who  fly  the  new  jet-propelled  fighter  claim  the  plane  has 
practically  no  vibration.  Paradoxically,  they  complain  about  the  ship’s 
smoothness  in  flight.  Because  there  is  so  little  vibration,  the  instru¬ 
ment  needles  do  not  actuate  properly  and  sometimes  give  inaccurate 
readings.  As  a  result,  a  small,  instrument-panel  vibrator  has  been 
installed  in  the  fighter  .  .  .  The  B-19,  world’s  largest  landplane,  has 
had  its  nacelles  converted  to  house  in-line,  liquid-cooled  engines  in¬ 


stead  of  the  2,000-horsepower  Pratt  &  Whitneys  which  never  gave 
the  sky  giant  enough  power  for  hot  performance. 

Sandwiched  filters,  based  on  the  principle  of  Polaroid  sunglasses, 
have  been  incorporated  in  bombsights,  periscopes,  goggles  and  gun- 
sights.  The  filters  consist  of  a  thin,  dyed,  plastic  sheet  sandwiched 
between  clear  glass  ...  A  tougher,  plastic,  resin-based,  packaging 
material  called  "V-film”  is  being  considered  for  replacing  pliofilm 
in  the  wrapping  of  aircraft  engines  for  overseas  shipment.  The  new 
material  is  more  tear-resistant  than  pliofilm  .  .  .  Work  inside  air¬ 
craft  in  hot  climates  is  being  made  more  comfortable  by  a  small, 
mobile  ventilator.  The  two-wheeled  unit  contains  a  power  blower 
which  forces  air  through  a  collapsible  canvas  duct  to  the  area 
which  is  to  be  ventilated.  The  entire  apparatus  weighs  about  87 
pounds  and  can  easily  be  handled  by  one  man  ...  A  small  air 
pump  which  sustains  constant  suction  in  gyroscopically-operated 
instruments  is  being  tested.  Designed  to  improve  instrument  func¬ 
tioning  at  high  altitudes,  the  unit  consists  of  an  engine-driven 
pump,  a  pressure  safety-valve  and  a  throttling  and  unloading  valve. 
It  offers  protection  against  overloading  of  instruments. 

Bomb  release  controls  on  the  latest  B-25s  have  been  duplicated  in 
the  pilot’s  compartment.  The  pilot  can  release  the  bombs  if  the 
bombardier  is  disabled.  Bomb  bay  door  releases  have  been  shifted 
from  the  navigator's  position  to  the  pilot's  panel  in  the  new  B-25s  .  .  . 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  cockpit  controls  has  been  accomplished  by 
interconnecting  them.  Throttle,  propeller  adjusters  and  mixture  con¬ 
trols  have  been  combined  into  a  single  lever.  Speed-boost  control  is 
accomplished  by  a  series  of  cams  and  linkages  which  mechanically 
synchronize  all  operations  .  .  .  The  Formation  Stick,  a  miniature 
control-column,  now  regulates  the  bigger  bombers.  The  new  control- 
box  is  about  four  inches  square  and  has  a  small  six-inch  stick  with  a 
conventional  fighter-grip.  It  operates  the  controls  which  run  the  auto¬ 
matic  pilot.  Simple  wrist  movements  can  direct  the  planes.  + 
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THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Flying  Fortress  as  it  roared  by  low  overhead.  But  a  second 
later  as  three  huge  parachutes  billowed  open,  the  "bottom,” 
which  they  supported,  could  easily  be  identified  as  a  life  boat. 
Down  it  floated  until,  prow  first,  it  struck  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  small  group  of  men  in  a  rubber  life  raft 
drifted  downwind  to  the  boat,  climbed  aboard,  started  the 
motor  and  headed  for  the  dock.  The  AAF  was  testing  its 
"Flying  Dutchman.” 

That  was  in  April  when  trials  were  being  run  with  the 
newly-developed,  portable-by-air,  all-plywood,  power-driven 
lifeboat  which  is  dropped  from  planes  to  personnel  stranded 
at  sea.  Today  it  is  in  mass  production  and  doubtlessly  will 
play  an  important  role  in  air-sea  rescue  work.  The  boat  pro¬ 
vides  shelter  and  carries  food  and  clothing  and  enough  gaso¬ 
line  and  sail  to  permit  a  voyage  of  1500  miles  in  the  roughest 
weather  on  any  ocean  in  the  world. 

Designed  late  last  fall  by  the  sea  rescue  unit  of  the  Materiel 
Command’s  equipment  laboratory,  the  new  airborne  lifeboat, 
now  an  AAA  priority  project,  will  be  used  to  provide  a 
navigable  craft  for: 

•  Floating  survivors  of  ship  sinkings  or  ditched  planes 
when  mountainous  waves  prohibit  seaplanes  from  landing  and 
effecting  on-the-spot  rescue  or  when  there  are  too  many  sur¬ 
vivors  to  be  picked  up  by  heavily-laden,  patrolling  aircraft. 

•  Survivors  stranded  on  isolated  islands,  which  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  planes  because  of  dangerous  coral-reef  approaches 
and  jungles. 

At  present  the  Flying  Dutchman  can  be  borne  only  by 
B-17s,  but  installations  are  being  devised  for  other  types  of 
heavy  planes  such  as  the  B-29,  C-46  and  C-54,  all  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  provide  ample  ground  clearance  when 
the  boat  is  in  carrying  position. 

Light  but  strong  cables,  which  are  attached  to  conventional 
bomb  shackles,  hold  the  boat  snugly  against  the  fuselage  of 
the  Fortress.  Only  about  thirty  minutes  are  required  for  hook¬ 
ing  the  boat  to  an  operational  B-17.  The  plane’s  bomb  bay 
doors  are  removed  and  the  standard  bomb-hoist  lifts  the  boat 
into  place.  The  fit  is  so  perfect  and  the  lines  of  the  boat,  with 
prow  forward,  are  so  smooth  that  the  extra  burden  reduces  the 
bomber’s  speed  by  only  eight  mph.  The  installation  causes  no 
interference  with  the  operation  of  the  plane’s  armament. 

The  boat  is  released  by  the  mechanical  bomb-salvo,  operated 
either  from  the  bombardier’s  or  pilot’s  compartment.  A  cluster 
of  static-lined-operated  parachutes  is  used  to  lower  the  craft 
to  the  water. 

Constructed  of  plywood,  the  27-foot  boat  weighs  a  ton 
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A  B-17  is  seen  releasing  the  Flying  Dutchman  at  an  altitude  of  800 
feet.  Seconds  later,  three  huge  parachutes  billowed  open  to  support 
the  newly-developed,  motorized  lifeboat  in  its  descent  to  the  water. 


To  save  gasoline,  the  boat  can  be  converted  into  a  sailing  sloop  by 
use  of  its  portable,  20-foot  mast  and  145  square  feet  of  mainsail  and 
jib.  Stowed  food  and  equipment  are  ample  for  a  1500-mile  voyage. 

In  carrying  position,  the  Flying  Dutchman  hugs  the  fuselage  of  the 
plane.  The  fit  is  so  snug  and  the  boat's  lines,  with  prow  forward, 
are  so  smooth  that  the  burden  reduces  a  B- 1 7's  speed  only  eight  mph. 


empty  and  can  carry  three  times  that  weight  in  men  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  powered  by  twin,  five-horsepower,  air-cooled 
engines,  each  geared  to  a  bronze,  two-bladed  propeller  of 
seven-inch  diameter. 

Top  speed  of  the  boat  is  eight  mph  and  it  has  a  fuel  capacity 
sufficient  for  a  400-mile  voyage.  Included  in  the  equipment  is 
a  20-foot,  solid-wood  mast  which,  when  fitted  with  145  square 
feet  of  mainsail  and  jib,  converts  the  craft  into  a  sailing  sloop 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  gasoline. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  power,  the  engines  are  used  to 
operate  two  salt  water  stills  and  their  hot  cylinder-heads  serve 
as  stoves  for  heating  canned  food  and  coffee  and  for  frying 
fish  and  birds  which  survivors  may  catch. 

The  stills,  which  are  situated  adjacent  to  the  engines  so  they 
can  utilize  the  exhaust  heat,  produce  two  gallons  of  distilled 
fresh  water  for  every  gallon  of  fuel  burned.  Exhaust  heat  also 
helps  keep  the  stern  cabin  at  a  warm  temperature  when  cold 
weather  is  encountered. 

D  esigned  with  a  center  board  and  rudder,  the  boat  is 
divided  into  three  sections — fore  and  aft  chambers,  which  also 
serve  as  cabins,  and  an  open-cockpit  in  the  center.  The  cham¬ 
bers  contain  cylinders  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  craft  with  buoyancy  and  prevents  it  from  capsizing. 
Each  of  the  chambers  can  shelter  four  men  from  inclement 
weather  and  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun. 

Every  essential  for  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  ill  and 
for  the  sustenance,  safety  and  comfort  of  all  survivors  during 
a  long  voyage  is  found  stored  in  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Stand¬ 
ard  equipment  includes  blood  plasma,  medical  kits,  canned 
foods,  fishing  tackle,  blankets,  air  mattresses,  rain-repellent 
pants  and  parka  jackets,  underwear,  fatigue  hats,  sox,  a  Gibson 
Girl  radio,  signalling  devices,  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum. 

On  one  test,  seven  men  lived  in  one  of  the  boats  for  six 
days,  sailing  600  miles  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  heated 
the  stored  food  and  coffee,  fished  (with  no  luck)  and 
weathered  a  30-foot  sea. 

Development  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  required  plenty  of 
patience.  Trials  were  begun  with  the  dropping  of  a  dummy 
boat  in  which  engines  and  equipment  had  not  been  installed. 
This  operation  proved  dangerous,  for  the  boat,  upon  release, 
dropped  but  a  few  inches  before  it  was  caught  in  the  terrific 
force  of  the  windstream  and  hurled  back  against  the  plane’s 
fuselage,  which  was  damaged  by  the  impact.  Now,  a  catapult 
device  pitches  the  boat  away  from  the  plane. 

Then  the  first  boat  to  be  dropped  with  engines  and  full 
equipment  aboard  tore  away  from  its  parachutes  and  smashed 
to  bits.  A  new  harness  installation  and  other  changes  pre¬ 
vented  a  recurrence  of  that  mishap. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests,  a  standard  procedure  for  releasing 
the  boat  has  been  adopted.  Over  the  stranded  personnel,  the 
plane  is  flown  into  the  wind  at  an  altitude  of  800  feet — the 
lowest  height  from  which  the  chutes  will  have  ample  time  to 
open — and  at  a  speed  of  120  mph,  achieved  with  one-third 
flaps.  Under  these  conditions,  the  boat  will  alight  downwind 
of  the  survivors  so  they  can  drift  toward  it. 

After  leaving  the  plane,  the  rescue  boat  is  supported  during 
its  drop  to  the  water  by  three  48-foot  rayon  parachutes.  A 
sling  with  two  cables,  one  attached  to  the  bow  and  the  other 
to  the  stern,  serves  as  a  harness  for  parachute  attachment. 

The  craft  strikes  the  water,  bow-first,  at  an  impact  speed  of 
25  feet  per  second  and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Immediately, 
a  smoke  pot,  set  off  by  a  static  line,  burns  so  that  stranded 
persons  can  spot  the  boat  even  though  waves  may  hide  it. 

At  the  same  time,  two  rockets  with  150-yard  buoyant  lines 
are  fired  outward  from  each  side  of  the  boat.  The  rockets  are 
released  electrically  by  means  of  a  salt-water  immersion  switch. 
By  use  of  the  lines,  the  survivors  are  able  to  pull  themselves  to 
the  boat  if  the  sea  is  too  rough  for  paddling. 

Once. aboard,  the  rescued  men  can  travel  for  1500  miles 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  planned  cruise. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  . . . 

CARGO  TIE-DOWN  KITS  —  Three  new  types  of  cargo  tie¬ 
down  kits  (R-l,  R-2  and  R-3)  have  been  standardized  for  use  in  cargo 
planes  to  provide  a  quick  systematic  method  of  on  and  off  loading  of 
heavy  equipment.  They  have  been  used  extensively  by  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  in  recent  months.  Light  trucks,  machines,  power  plants 
and  the  like,  may  be  firmly  secured  in  all  types  of  cargo  planes.  Rope 
hooks  designed  to  eliminate  laborious  knot  tying  and  wasteful  cutting 
are  included  in  the  equipment.  Rope  tighteners  take  up  any  slack 
which  would  allow  cargo  to  shift  and,  wherever  possible,  rods,  beams, 
locks  and  jacks  are  used  in  place  of  rope  to  eliminate  slack.  Type  R-l 
Cargo  Tie-Down  Kit  (Spec.  40649)  is  designed  for  use  in  C-60  and 
C-64  aircraft.  Type  R-2  Kit  (Spec.  40650)  is  designed  for  C-47,  C-53, 
C-53A,  C-62  and  C-76  aircraft.  Type  R-3  Kit  (Spec.  40651)  is  used 
in  C-46  and  C-87  planes. 

SAIL  ON  IMPROVED  RAFT- The  AAF’s  latest  Type  C-2, 

one-man  life  raft  weighs  only  eighteen  pounds,  complete  with  sail 
and  spray  shield,  and  attaches  to  the  life  vest.  The  spray  shield 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  raft,  protects  the  occupant  from  sun 
exposure  and  drenching  by  waves  and  rains.  Made  of  a  light,  water¬ 
proof  material.it  is  snapped  or  strapped  around  the  occupant  when 
he  is  in  a  sitting  position.  Bright  yellow  on  one  side  to  attract 
attention,  the  shield  is  blue  on  the  other  for  camouflage  protection. 
Made  of  a  tough,  light,  red  fabric  triangular  in  shape,  the  sail  is 
fitted  to  a  five-foot  high  aluminum  mast  which  telescopes  to  fit  in 
the  pack.  The  life  raft  pack  is  constructed  in  two  sections.  The 
outer  section  of  the  pack  is  fastened  to  the  parachute  harness,  while 
the  inner  section  with  raft  and  accessories  is  attached  to  the  life 
vest.  When  the  prepare-to-ditch  signal  is  given,  the  pack  is  snapped 
to  the  parachute  harness.  The  inner  section  remains  attached  to  the 
life  vest  when  the  harness  is  released,  thus  eliminating  the  danger 
of  the  raft  drifting  out  of  reach  in  the  water.  Basis  of  issue  for 
Type  C-2  one-man  life  raft  will  be  one  for  each  crew  member  on 
bombardment  type  planes. 

RAIN  REPELLER-A  newly  developed  rain  repeller  kit  makes 
glass  surfaces  shed  water  like  a  duck.  The  water  repellent  mixture  has 
been  developed  for  use  on  any  flat  or  cylindrical  glass  or  plastic  sur¬ 
face  not  protected  by  windshield  wipers.  Twenty  bottles  of  liquid  con¬ 
tain  enough  rain  repeller  for  ten  applications  on  an  average  wind¬ 
shield.  The  film  formed  by  the  rain  repellent  mixture  causes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  surface  tension  of  rain  drops.  Instead  of  sticking  to  the 
glass  and  distorting  vision,  drops  hit  the  surface  and  are  immediately 
blown  off  by  the  air  stream.  The  film  will  not  affect  visibility  in  dry 
or  wet  weather,  and  ingredients  contained  in  repeller  liquid  will  not 
harm  plastic  windshields. 

ELECTRICALLY  HEATED  FLYING  SUIT  is  replacing  the 

F-I  (original  blue  one-piece  electric  suit  which  was  wired  in 
series)  and  the  F-2  (the  elastique  jacket  and  trousers  with  the 
buttoned-in  electric  liner).  As  distinguished  from  previous  types, 
the  F-3  is  merely  an  auxiliary  garment  to  carry  the  heating  wires. 
Without  any  current  in  the  wires,  the  suit  has  little  insulative 
value.  Wired  in  parallel,  each  shoe,  each  glove,  the  jacket  and 
trousers  can  be  heated  independently  and  should  any  one  unit 
fail,  the  others  will  operate.  The  F-3  is  part  of  a  complete 
outfit — long  woolen  underwear,  GI  shirt  and  trousers,  electric  suit 
and  intermediate  (alpaca)  suit.  Cold  room  tests  indicate  the 
outfit  will  keep  a  man  comfortable  at  minus  40°  Fahrenheit. 

ENGINE  HOIST  —  the  type  A-7  portable  engine 

HOIST  has  been  standardized  and  will  replace  type  A-2  hoists  now  in 
use  for  general  engine  changes.  Now  designed  to  handle  all  types 
and  sizes  of  aircraft  engines,  the  A-7  hoist  is  portable  by  air,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,000  pounds..  It  is  easily  knocked  down  for  transport. 
Mounted  on  three  wheels,  the  hoist  may  be  towed  behind  a  jeep  at 
slow  speeds.  The  hand  winch  supplied  with  this  unit  has  a  capacity 
of  4,500  pounds  and  can  be  operated  without  difficulty  by  one  man. 
The  hoist  is  designed  with  a  17-foot  6-inch  ground  clearance  and  a 
6-foot  6-inch  reach. 

Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Engineering  Division,  Materiel  Command 
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OUR  ROCKET-SLINGING  FIGHTERS 

By  Lieut.  Col.  H.  L.  Donicht,  Armament  Laboratory,  Materiel  Command 


An  Oriental  weapon,  centuries  old,  is 
A  back  in  the  Orient  again  helping  to 
defend  the  Chinese  who  first  invented  it. 
The  rocket — which  China’s  warriors  used 
against  the  Tartars  in  1232 — fitted  to 
American  fighter  planes  has  given  air 
power  a  new  and  deadlier  striking  force. 
Literally,  it  puts  wings  on  our  biggest 
divisional  artillery  guns  and  gives  them 
the  mobility  of  our  fastest  fighter  planes. 

Rocket-slinging  Mustangs,  Warhawks 
and  Thunderbolts  in  the  CBI  and  South 
Pacific  theatres  already  have  struck  de¬ 
cisive  blows  at  Jap  landing  barges,  loco¬ 
motives,  ammunition  trains,  island  for¬ 
tresses,  warehouses  and  other  ground 
targets. 

In  developing  the  rocket  weapon,  skep¬ 
ticism  and  difficult  engineering  problems 
had  to  be  overcome.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  was  to  get  the  rocket  gun  out  of 
the  Buck  Rogers’  world  and  into  practical 
installation  for  aircraft.  In  two  years  of 
stepped-up  research,  AAF  armament  ex¬ 
perts  have  tried  to  surpass  the  Germans, 
who  have  been  wrestling  with  the  rocket 
gun  for  more  than  ten  years. 

On  July  6,  1942,  flying  in  a  Curtiss 
P-40  in  the  skies  over  the  big  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  the  author  fired  the  first 
airborne  American-designed  rocket  gun. 
That  was  the  beginning  and  at  that  time 
the  plan  was  to  develop  high-explosive 
self-propelled  projectiles  for  air-to-air 
fighting.  War  changed  all  of  that  and 
today  our  rocket-equipped  fighters  use 
their  "torch  guns”  exclusively  against 
ground  targets.  Here’s  why: 

The  British  urgently  needed  a  weapon 
to  break  up  the  hordes  of  Junkers,  Dor¬ 
mers  and  Focke-Wulf  bombers  when  they 
came  over  in  order  that  RAF  Spits  and 
Hurricanes  could  effectively  challenge 
them.  That  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war.  Now  that  our  Forts,  Liberators  and 
British  heavies  have  "dumped  the  sky  on 
Berlin,”  the  Germans  have  been  forced  to 
find  a  new  weapon.  The  Nazis  turned  to 
their  ground  rockets  which  they  had  been 
using  in  their  field  guns  and  applied  them 
to  aircraft.  The  result  was  a  cumbersome, 
heavy  rocket  gun  installation  beneath  the 
wings  of  their  small  fighters,  yet  highly 
effective  as  a  surprise  weapon. 

The  price  of  defeating  Nazi  rocket 
tactics  required  the  development  and 
diversion  of  long  range  fighter  aircraft. 
It  also  led  to  more  intense  interest  in 
rocket  usage  in  our  own  combat  aircraft. 

A  high-speed  camera  catches  a  P-47's  rocket 
gun  in  action  during  flight.  The  prop  was 
feathered  to  permit  making  the  photo-series. 
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A  Development  Story  of  the  AAF’s  'Heavy  Artillery’ 


And  since  the  enemy  at  this  stage  of  the 
war  isn’t  providing  us  with  big  air  targets, 
due  to  his  lack  of  bombers,  our  rocket 
guns  have  been  principally  designed  for 
air-to-ground  work. 

Initial  installations  were  made  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  P-40.  A  single  tube  of  steel  was 
hung  under  each  wing.  This  tube  had 
fairly  thick  sidewalls  since  we  didn’t  trust 
the  rocket  forces  about  which  we  knew  so 
little.  One  thing  we  had  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  make  the  tube  long  enough 
so  that  it  took  the  rocket  blast  away  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  wing.  A  long  tube, 
throwing  the  fast  moving  gases  out  into 
the  airstream,  provided  a  universal  answer 
for  installation  on  aircraft  of  fast  burning 
rockets. 

The  heart  of  the  rocket  gun  is  its  pro¬ 
jectile.  Unlike  a  big  gun  whose  cham¬ 
ber  holds  the  powder  charge  which  hurls 
the  shell  through  space,  the  rocket  carries 
its  own  power  along  with  it. 

The  projectile  we  are  using  today  was 
developed  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  NDRC  and 
AAF  personnel.  Made  by  Army  Ord¬ 
nance,  it  is  called  the  "four  and  a  half.” 
The  projectile  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  approximately  a  yard  long  and 
is  comparable  in  size  to  a  105  mm  shell. 
The  shell  has  three  main  sections — the 
fuze,  head  and  the  motor. 

The  shell’s  head  carries  its  destructive 
force.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
entire  projectile  in  length  contains  a  large 
charge  of  HE.  The  HE  charge  is  set  off 
by  the  fuze  upon  impact  of  the  shell.  It 
may  also  be  timed  to  explode  at  a  preset 
range  from  the  aircraft,  a  method  the 
Germans  are  using  extensively.  They  fire 
their  rockets  with  time  fuzes  and  the  pro¬ 


jectiles  explode  in  the  air,  raining  frag¬ 
ments  on  our  bomber  formations. 

Directly  behind  the  powder  head  of  the 
rocket  projectile  is  the  motor  shell  or 
chamber.  The  "motor”  is  rocket  propul¬ 
sion — its  driving  force  set  up  by  jet  gas 
pressures  propels  the  projectile  through 
the  air  to  the  target.  The  motor  is  filled 
with  powder  propellent  which,  when 
ignited,  shoots  gases  at  a  high  velocity  out 
of  the  tapered  end  of  the  motor  case, 
which  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  causing  jet  propellent  forces 
which  thrust  the  projectile  forward.  The 
small  end  of  the  projectile  casing  takes 
the  form  of  a  Laval  Nozzle,  a  type  which 
has  been  used  in  supersonic  wind  tunnels 
to  create  highspeed  airflows.  It  has  the 
same  effect  in  compressing  the  jet  gases. 

Encircling  the  "nozzle”  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  projectile  are  six  fins,  each  about 
four  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide, 
hinged  in  such  a  manner  that  they  fold 
into  the  rocket  tube.  Once  the  projectile 
is  fired  the  fins  fan  out  to  help  guide  and 
stabilize  it  in  flight.  The  rocket  is  ignited 
electrically  by  the  pilot  who  presses  a  but¬ 
ton  or  trigger  on  the  stick. 

The  combined  weight  of  the  two  three- 
tube  clusters  carried  by  our  fighter  planes 
and  their  projectiles  is  about  450  pounds, 
as  compared  with  a  ground-type  105  mm 
howitzer  and  six  rounds  which  weigh  ap¬ 
proximately  two  tons — or  ten  times  as 
much. 

A  small  fire  control  box  in  the  cockpit 
enables  the  pilot  to  fire  the  rockets  in¬ 
dividually  or.  "in-train,”  the  six  projec¬ 
tiles  leaving  the  tubes  at  one-tenth  of  a 
second  intervals.  Potentially,  a  single 
fighter  pilot  flying  a  Thunderbolt  with  its 


eight  .50  caliber  wing  guns  and  six  rocket 
tubes  in  a  single  strike  has  the  firepower 
of  six  armored  forces  tank-busters. 

In  addition  to  its  detonating  effect,  the 
rocket  spreads  gaseous  flame  and  hot 
metallic  ashes  which  set  fire  to  anything 
inflammable,  making  it  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  against  gasoline  storage  tanks,  am¬ 
munition  dumps  and  warehouses. 

The  present  rocket  guns  are  mounted 
so  that  their  sightline  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  fifties  in  the  wings,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  a  single  gunsight  for  firing 
both  rockets  and  machine  guns.  Tubes 
now  in  use  are  made  of  paper  plastic 
with  side-wall  thickness  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  they  are  one-third 
as  heavy  as  the  steel  tubes  previously  used. 
The  tube  clusters  can  be  jettisoned  from 
the  wing  either  before  or  after  firing,  giv¬ 
ing  the  pilot  maximum  performance.  The 
jettisoning  of  the  tubes  and  the  resulting 
waste  of  about  400  pounds  of  steel  on 
each  single-plane  mission  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  paper  plastic  tubes,  as  did 
the  consideration  for  minimum  reduction 
of  climb.  When  in  flight,  with  tubes  and 
rockets  ready  for  firing,  the  airplane  loses 
little  of  its  performance. 

Rocket  installations  are  so  positioned 
on  the  wing  of  the  fighters  that  droppable 
fuel  tanks  or  bombs  also  may  be  carried. 

We  are  improving  present  installations, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  future  we  will  have 
rocket  guns  to  hurl  projectiles  such  as 
those  fired  from  battleships. 

Although  it  is  granted  that  the  fine 
firing  mechanisms  and  heavy  tubes  of  our 
conventional  cannon  make  them  more  ac¬ 
curate,  the  rocket  gun,  because  it  is  light 
and  can  be  applied  to  fighter  aircraft,  is 
the  AAF’s  "heavy”  artillery. 


General  appearance  of  the  jettisonable  rocket-tube  installation  on  the 
P-47  and  of  the  projectile  itself  is  seen  in  these  photos  made  during 
tests  at  Wright  Field.  The  unit  consists  of  three  guns,  each  of  which 


carries  one  rocket.  The  flexible  fins  of  the  projectile  fold  into  the 
tubes  which  are  loaded  from  the  rear.  The  rockets  shown  are 
dummies  used  for  experimental  purposes  only  and  they  are  not  fuzed. 


Air  Force,  August,  1944 
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A  colonel,  who  has  been  a  passenger  on  84  missions, 
checks  the  human  equation  and  keeps  his  number  down. 


There’s  a  colonel  now  attached  to  one 
of  the  9th  Air  Force’s  B-26  outfits 
who  probably  has  ridden  as  supercargo 
on  more  combat  missions  than  anyone 
else  alive.  He  is  officially  credited  with 
84  trips  over  enemy  territory — which  is 
pretty  good  for  a  ground  officer,  non-rated 
and  not  on  flying  pay — and  he  wears  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  four  clusters. 

He  won’t  let  us  use  his  name  and  his 
job  is  secret,  but  the  boys  call  him  "Mike” 
and  the  job  doesn’t  matter  to  our  story, 
which  is  about  how  he’s  managed  to  fly 
combat  in  every  theatre  of  war  except 
the  Aleutians  without  ever  getting  hurt 
and  about  the  method  of  survival  he  re¬ 
lies  on  rather  than  his  luck,  which  he 
figures  must  have  run  out  long  ago. 

"This  business  about  your  being  able 
to  do  nothing  about  it  when  your  num¬ 
ber’s  up  may  be  all  right  for  most  peo¬ 
ple,”  Colonel  Mike  says,  "but  Fve  got  to 
figure  another  way.  Riding  as  a  passenger, 
I  have  to  worry  about  whether  the  pilot’s 
number  is  up.  So  Fve  developed  several 
theories  on  how  to  tell  when  a  particular 
crew  is  probably  in  for  it.  So  far,  Fve 
been  right.” 

When  he  arrives  on  a  strange  field, 
the  colonel  tries  to  arrange  not  to  fly  for 
at  least  a  day  or  two.  In  the  meantime, 
he  gets  to  know  the  pilots  and  makes  a 
mental  list  of  people  with  whom  he 
doesn’t  think  it  wise  to  ride.  Highest  on 
the  list  he  puts  crews,  any  member  of 
which  can’t  answer  quickly  and  without 
deliberation  these  questions: 

"Who’s  your  co-pilot?” 

"Who’s  your  engineer?” 
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"Who’s  your  bombardier?” 

"Who’s  your  tail  gunner?” 

"Who’s  your  turret  gunner?” 

The  colonel  figures  that  any  member 
of  a  crew,  which  has  been  kept  intact, 
can't  be  very  good  if  he  can't  rattle-off 
the  names  of  his  teammates.  Mike  also 
feels  that  any  crew,  which  has  been 
changed  or  broken-up  so  frequently  that 
its  members  don’t  know  each  other,  isn’t 
long  for  this  world. 

Sometimes,  the  colonel’s  queries  draw 
blanks  from  every  crew  of  an  entire  group. 
In  that  case,  he  leaves  the  station  and 
waits  for  the  CO  to  be  relieved.  This 
change  invariably  takes  place,  he  says,  as 
soon  as  Command  gets  a  look  at  the 
group’s  loss-rate.  When  a  new  CO — - 
one  who  insists  upon  crew  integrity — 
arrives  Mike  goes  back  and  rides  happily. 

When  Mike,  after  arriving  at  a  field, 
finds  three  or  four  crews  which  seem 
composed  of  bright  boys,  he  sets  out  to 
find  the  safest  pilot  among  the  eligibles. 
He  reaches  a  preliminary  decision  by  ob¬ 
taining,  mostly  through  observation,  the 
answers  to  a  set  of  questions  which  he 
uses  as  a  check  list: 

•  Is  the  pilot  alert  and  attentive  during 
briefing  or  is  he  busy  playing  hero,  demon¬ 
strating  nonchalance  and  yawning  loudly- 
to  show  what  a  sleepless  Casanova  he  is? 

•  Does  he  take  a  good  healthy  in¬ 
terest  in  the  various  safety  gadgets  and 
in  emergency  technique? 

•  If  Mike  asks  him  to  run  through 
ditching  procedure,  does  the  pilot  do  so 
with  intelligence  and  understanding  or  is 
he  one  of  the  "things-like-that-can’t-hap- 
pen-to-me”  boys? 


•  Does  he  check  to  see  that  there  are 
extra  chutes,  Mae  Wests,  rafts,  jungle 
kits  and  flak  vests  aboard  for  his  pas¬ 
senger?  (It’s  not  that  Mike  minds  getting 
those  things  together  for  himself  but  he 
likes  a  pilot  who  displays  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  everybody  aboard  his  ship. ) 

•  On  the  line  before  take-off  does 
the  pilot  lie  flat  on  his  tail  and  dream 
about  life  in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  or  does  he 
stay  on  his  feet  and  do  something  about 
insuring  that  he’ll  get  back  alive  to  the 
"garden  spot  of  Chicago?” 

•  Does  he  look  into  the  bomb  bay 
to  see  if- everything’s  ship-shape? 

•  Does  he  insist  that  the  plane  is 
thoroughly  pre-flighted? 

•  Does  he  run  through  an  intercom 
test  before  take-off,  when  there’s  still 
time  to  correct  faulty  equipment? 

)•  Does  he  talk  things  over  with  his 
gunners  and  interest  himself  in  their 
equipment  or  is  he  one  of  the  walking 
dead  who  figure  enlisted  men’s  business 
is  enlisted  men’s  business? 

That’s  about  as  far  as  the  colonel  is 
able  to  go  in  his  quest  for  a  safe  pilot 
without  actually  flying  with  a  guy. 

Once  in  the  air,  Mike  keeps  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  pilot  in  order  to  verify  or 
correct  his  earlier  appraisal  of  the  man. 

Observing  the  pilot’s  flying  skill,  the 
colonel  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
man’s  ability  to  relax  at  the  controls,  his 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  aircraft  and 
the  particular  ship  he’s  operating,  his 
ease  and  sureness  in  handling  the  plane, 
his  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  the  in¬ 
strument  panel,  his  deftness  in  setting  the 
trim  tabs  and  his  concern  with  fuel  con¬ 


servation. 
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Next  he  determines  whether  the  pilot 
is  leader  of  his  crew  or  just  an  aerial 
chauffeur.  He  likes  a  pilot  who,  by  check¬ 
ing  all  posts  frequently,  knows  at  all 
times  where  each  crew  member  is  work¬ 
ing  and  what  operation  each  is  perform¬ 
ing. 

If  the  pilot  proves  to  be  in  complete 
command  of  his  plane  and  crew  and  of 
every  situation  which  presents  itself,  the 
colonel  then  feels  he  has  a  man  with 
whom  he  can  fly  with  confidence  that  the 
percentage  for  survival  is  in  his  favor. 

But  if  he  discovers  that  his  original 
estimate  was  erroneous  and  that  the  pilot 
does  not  come  up  to  his  standards,  about 
all  Mike  usually  can  do  is  ride  out  the 
mission,  meanwhile  making  a  mental  note 
not  to  choose  that  pilot  again  if  he  is 
required  to  accompany  the  same  group  on 
another  mission. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  colonel 
didn’t  hesitate  to  cause  an  abortive  flight 
when  he  detected  what  in  his  opinion  was 
a  serious  shortcoming  in  the  pilot.  A 
few  minutes  after  taking  off  from  China 
in  a  B-25,  Mike  happened  to  inquire 
what  the  colors  of  the  day  were. 

"Colors?”  asked  the  pilot  in  surprise. 
"Why,  everybody  around  here  knows 
what  a  B-25  looks  like.” 

Astounded,  Mike  shouted  and  roared 
the  kid  into  turning  back.  Not  being  a 
command  pilot,  the  colonel  isn't  sure  he 
was  within  his  rights.  He  has  an  idea 
he  did  a  wise  thing,  though,  because  the 
color-of-the-day-blind  kid  was  reported 
missing  in  action  three  days  later. 

"It’s  not  that  I’m  queer  for  identifica¬ 
tion  signals,”  Mike  explains.  "It’s  just 
that  I  like  to  ride  with  people  who  take 
their  flying  seriously  and  aren’t  too  lazy 
to  try  to  stay  alive." 

The  colonel  realizes,  of  course,  that 
even  the  best  pilot  and  crew  may  run 
into  trouble. 

"Things  can  happen,”  he  says.  "Things 
always  can  happen.  Flak  can  play  a  lot 
of  strange  tricks.  The  best  evasive  action 
in  the  world  may  steer  you  right  into  it. 
Or  weather — the  air  itself — can  gum  up 
well-laid  plans.  But  my  theory  is  that  a 
good  crew  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
emerging  safely  from  an  unavoidable  jam 
than  a  poor  crew  has  under  the  same 
circumstances.” 

By  the  time  this  is  printed,  Mike  may 
very  well  be  missing  or  dead.  He  says  so 
himself.  That’s  why  he  wants  to  remain 
anonymous. 

"If  they  know  my  name  and  then  hear 
sometime  that  I  didn’t  come  back,”  he 
reasons,  "they’ll  figure  what  I’ve  told  you 
is  just  a  lot  of  bull.  They’ll  forget  400- 
and-some-odd  combat  hours  without  a 
scratch.  But  if  they  don’t  know  my  iden¬ 
tity,  the  effect  will  not  be  lost  and  they 
may  learn  something.  The  more  they 
learn,  the  longer  they’ll  live,  and  the 
longer  they  live,  the  more  they’ll  learn.” 

Air  Force,  August,  1944 
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Before  the  Japs  came,  anthropologists  found  tribes  on 
some  Pacific  islands  who  had  forgotten  what  war  was. 
Incidentally,  in  several  of  the  various  Eskimo  lan¬ 
guages  there  is  no  word  for  war. 

Cockpit  covers  are  sometimes  "must-nots”  rather  than 
"musts.”  In  the  wet  tropics,  tight  covers  prevent  move¬ 
ment  of  air  and  the  condensing  moisture  plays  tricks  with 
instruments.  The  same  principle  applies  to  general  sup¬ 
plies.  Don’t  tuck  material  under  a  cozy,  tight  tarpaulin. 
Better,  put  the  cover  over  a  ridge-pole,  leaving  air  space 
above  the  supplies.  In  addition,  stake  out  the  edge  of  the 
tarpaulin  so  that  it  leaves  a  free  space  a  couple  of  feet 
above  the  ground  for  ventilation.  Make  sure  the  supplies 
themselves  are  off  the  ground. 

Remember  in  an  emergency  that  cotton  from  your  first 
aid  kit  makes  good  tinder.  You  can  produce  sparks 
with  a  knife  and  the  flint  imbedded  in  the  bottom  of 
your  match  box  (it’s  GI ) . 

Prepared  by  the  Arctic,  Desert  and  Tropic  Information  Center 


Just  a  reminder:  it  is  now  winter  in  Australia  and  other 
points  Down  Under. 


You’ve  seen  pictures  of  engines  in  water-tight  pliofilm 
jackets  for  shipment.  The  same  principle  of  water¬ 
proof  packaging  is  being  applied  to  other  aircraft  com¬ 
ponents  as  well.  The  technique  is  to  include  some 
water-absorbing  agent,  such  as  silica  gel,  with  the 
waterproof  cover,  then  brace  the  component  firmly  in 
a  sturdy  outer  package. 


In  the  fight  to  save  equipment  from  the  ravages  of 
humidity,  fungus  an  i  insects,  AAF  and  QM  investigators 
are  testing  textiles  and  other  stuffs  by  the  "soil  burial” 
method.  The  material  is  buried  in  carefully  prepared  soil 
— a  mixture  of  loam,  vegetation  and  manure — which  is  a 
happy  growing  ground  for  destructive  organisms.  Fixed 
temperatures  and  humidities  are  maintained.  After  a  time, 
the  material  is  dug  up  and  examined.  The  effectiveness  of 
various  protective  coatings  is  tested  in  this  way. 


It’s  especially  bad  practice  to  lay  any  object  or  put 
pressure  on  plexiglas  in  hot  weather.  Dents  in  gun  tur¬ 
rets  may  cause  distortion  and  fatal  interference  with 
vision,  and  if  an  astrodome  is  the  least  bit  out  of 
round,  the  plane  may  not  come  back.  A  deviation  of 
one  percent  in  the  aerial  navigator’s  sextant  sights  will 
cause  an  error  of  seventy  miles  on  the  earth’s  surface. 


There  is  a  definite  question  whether  any  racial  distinc¬ 
tion  exists  in  ability  to  adjust  to  cold  weather.  For  example, 
Chinese  and  Mongolians  stand  great  cold  in  winters  on 
the  Gobi,  and  Admiral  Peary’s  best  traveling  companion, 
who  reached  the  pole  with  him,  was  Matthew  Henson, 
a  Negro. 
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MOST  disliked  report  in  the  AAF  is  the 
Unsatisfactory  Report  (UR),  for  it 
spells  TROUBLE  in  capital  letters.  Yet, 
it  is  the  one  report  that  is  a  sure  cure  for 
trouble — if  properly  handled. 

A  complete  UR,  submitted  on  the 
proper  form  (red-bordered  AAF  Form 
54,  revised  2-18-43)  the  same  day  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  is  discovered  may 
save  lives  and  equipment.  It  may  lead  to 
a  design  change,  a  modification  or  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  new  Tech  Order. 

Landing  gears  are  reinforced,  tail  as¬ 
semblies  are  redesigned  and  special  in¬ 
struction  sheets  are  issued  because  experi¬ 
ence  proving  the  need  for  changes  is 
passed  along  to  the  right  persons  in  the 
AAF  via  URs. 

Every  UR  received  is  incorporated  in  a 
semi-monthly  UR  Digest,  which  lists  the 
type  of  equipment  that  malfunctioned  or 
failed,  the  number  of  such  failures  re¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  AAF,  the  cause,  if 
known,  and  recommended  action. 

The  Digest  (TO  No.  00-65),  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs,  ad¬ 
vises  all  AAF,  Navy  and  British  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  nature  of  faults  discovered 
in  our  planes  and  equipment.  In  addition 
to  outlining  necessary  corrective  action, 
the  publication  describes  symptoms  which 
warn  of  trouble,  thus  permitting  danger¬ 
ous  conditions  to  be  corrected  before  they 
cause  failures. 

More  than  12,000  Unsatisfactory  Re¬ 
ports  are  received  by  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand’s  maintenance  division  at  Patterson 
Field,  Ohio,  every  month.  Many  of  them 
result  in  extensive  research  and  tests  over 
a  period  of  months. 

Some  URs  cover  conditions  which  are 
not  of  extreme  seriousness.  The  priority 
for  handling  such  reports  is  determined 
by  the  number  received  on  particular  mal¬ 
functions.  The  more  widespread  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  same  type  of  failure,  the 
more  quickly  will  action  be  taken  by  Air 
Service  Command  and  Materiel  Command 
engineers.  So  that  all  difficulties  may  be 
dealt  with  in  order  of  their  importance, 


Here's  what  happens  to 
Unsatisfactory  Reports. 


it  is  essential  that  they  be  reported 
promptly. 

If  discovery  is  made  of  a  serious  mal¬ 
function  or  failure  that  threatens  lives, 
planes  or  equipment,  a  preliminary  report 
should  be  rushed  by  telephone,  teletype  or 
radio  to  Headquarters,  ASC,  Maintenance 
Division.  Speed  is  vital. 

When  the  brake  pedal  of  a  P-47  fell 
forward  and  jammed  in  the  foot-trough 
during  a  landing,  the  pilot  lost  control  of 
the  plane  and  it  veered  from  the  runway 
into  a  ditch.  A  UR  filed  promptly  by  the 
5th  Air  Force,  listed  a  "missing  washer” 
as  the  likely  cause  of  the  mishap. 

As  a  result  of  investigation  which  in¬ 
dicated  wholesale  omission  of  the  washer 
when  the  planes  were  produced,  head¬ 
quarters,  ASC,  immediately  ordered  in¬ 
spection  of  the  2,800  other  Thunderbolts 
of  the  same  model  and  corrective  action 
where  necessary. 

A  UR  from  Walterboro  Field,  S.  C., 
revealed  the  washer  had  been  omitted  also 
from  another  type  of  P-47.  Consequently, 
the  ’’bug”  was  eliminated  from  300  planes 
of  that  series. 

Thus,  prompt  handling  of  two  URs 
probably  saved  many  lives  and  planes.  The 
total  value  of  the  aircraft  affected  by  the 
assembly  line  error  was  $233,000,000. 

Fundamentally,  the  UR  is  nothing  more 
than  a  written  diagnosis  of  ailments  and 
malfunctions  of  airplanes  and  equipment. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  any  individual  as¬ 
signed  or  attached  to  the  AAF. 

The  Air  Service  Command  immediately 
can  prescribe  remedies  for  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  complaints  by  drawing  upon 
the  reservoir  of  information  it  has  gath¬ 
ered  from  aircraft  manufacturers,  technical 
field  representatives,  tactical  squadrons 
and  service  depots  all  over  the  world. 

The  other  20  percent  of  the  reports — 
those  disclosing  structural  or  material 
weaknesses,  defective  assemblies  or  exces¬ 
sive  wear — are  referred  promptly  to  the 
engineering  and  production  divisions  of 
the  Materiel  Command  for  intensive  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  action  sometimes  leads 


to  design  modification,  material  substitu 
tion,  closer  supervision  of  inspection  or 
rearrangement  of  accessory  equipment. 

In  one  sense,  our  combat  airmen  today 
are  redesigning  the  AAF’s  planes  and 
equipment  through  the  system  of  report¬ 
ing  unsatisfactory  operation  or  perform¬ 
ance.  Often  the  remedial  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  upon  recommendations  from  the  field  ! 
are  standardized  in  later  Tech  Orders. 


For  example,  on  March  16,  1944,  a  UR 
was  made  out  by  an  A-20  squadron  over 
seas.  The  complaint  was  that  the  pilot's 
emergency  canopy  release  on  the  A-20C 
was  difficult  to  reach,  particularly  when 
the  top  armor-plate  section  of  the  pilot's 
seat  was  swung  into  erect  position. 

A  suggested  remedy,  worked  out  on 
one  plane,  was  described  with  photos  in 
a  UR.  As  a  result,  Materiel  Command 
engineers  on  May  10  recommended  to  the 
Air  Service  Command  that  other  A-20 
squadrons  be  authorized  to  follow  the 
same  procedure,  which  calls  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  cable  and  rerouting  it,  to  prevent 
chafing,  through  fairleads  to  a  pulley  near 
the  forward  edge  of  the  canopy  from 
which  the  release  handle  is  suspended.  A 
spring  clip  holds  the  handle  in  place. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  redesigning  by 
tactical  crew  members.  And  the  job  was 
first-class,  good  enough  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  other  squadrons. 

A  10th  Air  Force  B-24  s.quadron  sug¬ 
gested  provision  of  a  mechanical  brake  to 
hold  the  Liberator’s  top  turret  in  azimuth, 
because  prolonged  attacks  of  seventy 
minutes  or  more  required  the  turret  to  be 
held  into  the  wind  and  resulted  in  over¬ 
heating  and  burning-out  the  amplidyne. 
The  armament  laboratory  at  Wright  Field 
developed  a  one-pound,  hand-operated 
brake  and  recommended  preparation  of 
kits  for  installation  in  planes  encounter¬ 
ing  similar  enemy  attacks  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  This  was  another  example  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  equipment  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  tactical  unit. 

Because  more  than  (Continued  on  Page  41 ) 
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It  takes  awhile  for  new  customers  of  the 
orthopedic  ward  to  become  sold  on  the  calis¬ 
thenics  program  as  presented  by  PT  instructor 
Sergeant  Rochester.  One  of  the  sergeant’s  best 
salesmen  is  Tail  Gunner  Gordon  who  has 
sampled  the  exercises  long  enough  to  reap  the 
dividends  of  speedy  physical  improvement. 


Training  classes  at  the  regional  hospital  may 
he  short  on  formality  but  they  are  long  on 
ingenuity  and  participation.  Sometimes  the 
patients  themselves  play  the  professor’s  role. 
Sergeant  Ryan  was  a  big-league  magazine 
illustrator  in  civilian  life  and  here  he  puts  o 
[little  zing  into  the  aircraft  recognition  course. 


Instead  of  stringing  beads  and  count¬ 
ing  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  ambulatory 
tenants  put  their  time  to  functional 
use.  Three  dayrooms  and  a  library  have 
been  completely  furnished  with  the 
products  of  the  wood-working  shop. 


ift  the  farm  adjoining  the  Convalescent  Center, 
returned  airmen  have  an  opportunity  to  renew 
acquaintances  with  things  of  the  soil.  To  some 
members,  this  is  a  brand  new  type  of  mission. 
Co-pilot  Davis  is  now  being  briefed  for  the  “milk 
run”  while  bombardier  Brown  picks  up  some 
real  eggs  to  drop  off  at  the  officers’  mess. 


To  expedite  further  the  mending  of  tired  minds  and  bodies, 
an  occasional  co-ed  picnic  is  arranged  whereby  the  sun  and 
sea  may  help  to  spark  up  a  jaded  appetite.  The  Red  Cross 
and  local  feminine  talent  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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NOTES  ON 


'$ 


ACTIVITIES 
THE  AAF 


Bidding  the  Boys  Goodbye 
in  Comfort 

There  is  no  time  quite  so  precious  to 
an  Army  man  as  tliose  last  few  brief  days 
in  his  staging  area  when,  for  the  last  time 
until  he  returns  from  combat,  he  has  a 
chance  to  be  with  his  wife,  mother  or 
sweetheart.  Typical  of  these  many  staging 
areas  throughout  the  country  is  that  of 
the  21st  Bombardment  Wing  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  where  highly  trained  bombardment 
crews  come  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
seven  days  for  final  processing  before 
taking  off  for  overseas  duty. 

Wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts  come 
there  to  bid  their  men  farewell  but  arrive 
to  find  "no  room  at  the  inn.”  The  21st 
Bombardment  Wing  stations,  like  scores 
of  others  throughout  the  country,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  farming  communities,  which  or¬ 
dinarily  have  little  demand  for  transient 
housing,  and  proper  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  purely  wishful  thinking. 

"You  cannot  imagine  what  it’s  like,” 
said  one  woman  among  the  first  to  arrive 
dusty  and  tired  at  such  a  station  in  its 
early  days,  "to  get  here,  hoping  that  these 
last  few  days  will  be  ideal  ones  and  then 
find  you  have  no  place  to  stay  or  no  way 
of  finding  out  what’s  available,  no  place 
to  sit  out  the  hours  while  you’re  waiting 


to  see  your  husband, 
no  place  to  leave  the 
baby  you’ve  brought 
to  see  his  daddy,  no 
one  even  to  give  you 
any  information.” 

Although  charged 
with  the  major  task 
of  meeting  commit¬ 
ments  for  his  crews 
in  all  theatres  of  war, 
Brig.  Gene  Albert  F. 
Hegenberger  did  not 
forget  the  truism  that 
in  war,  morale  con¬ 
ditions  make  up 
three-quarters  of  the 
game.  And  high 
morale,  he  realized, 
is  not  built  by  im¬ 
properly  housed 
wives,  mothers*  and 
sweethearts,  especially  when  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  days  until  their  men  "shove 
off,”  some  never  to  return. 

General  Hegenberger  directed  that  the 
officers’  wives  club  launch  a  project  known 
as  the  Combat  Crew  Wives’  and  Mothers’ 
Club  and  that  it  sponsor  such  facilities  as 
a  reception  and  information  desk,  lounge 
room,  nursery,  rest  rooms  and  Red  Cross 
program.  Later  the  group  became  part  of 
the  women's  volunteer  section  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Affairs  Division. 

They  took  over  a  farmhouse  adjacent 
to  the  officers’  mess  on  the  Topeka  field 
and  renovated  it  for  use  as  headquarters 
for  women  visitors.  Volunteers  man  the 
information  desk  every  day,  welcome 
newcomers,  receive  messages  and  help 
with  transportation  and  housing  problems. 

After  a  tiresome  trip  the  visitors  can 
bathe  and  rest  in  one  of  several  bedrooms 
in  the  club  house,  read  and  relax  in  attrac¬ 
tive  lounges  and  place  their  small  children 
in  a  nursery  equipped  with  cribs.  In  their 
spare  time  they  join  the  wing  and  base 
wives  to  knit  and  sew  for  the  Red  Cross. 

His  Kingdom  for  a  'Uke' 

It  may  be  years  since  a  lot  of  GIs  gave 
up  trying  to  be  another  Heifetz,  Larry 
Adler  or  Benny  Goodman.  But  now  when 
they  are  stationed  at  some  bleak  outpost 
in  the  North  Atlantic  or  on  a  lonely 


Pacific  atoll,  they  would  trade  this  month’s 
pay  check  for  that  clarinet  Mom  finally 
gave  away  because  nobody  used  it  any 
more. 

Chances  are,  these  men  can’t  get  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  where  they  are  now,  the 
folks  back  home  can’t  send  them  because 
generally  they  can’t  even  find  one  to  buy 
these  days.  But  lying  unused  and  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  country’s  attics  and  storerooms 
are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dis¬ 
carded  harmonicas,  accordions,  guitars, 
violins,  "ukes,”  trombones  and  the  like. 

An  organization  known  as  Music  for 
the  Services  collects  these  instruments 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repairs  them 
if  necessary  and  sends  them,  together 
with  sheet  music  and  books  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  isolated  posts  all  over  the  world. 
Very  often  they  are  delivered  to  our  men 
by  air,  for  occasionally  there  is  some  last- 
minute  space  available  just  large  enough 
to  tuck  away  a  violin  or  a  "sax”  after 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  has  been  put  aboard 
planes  heading  overseas. 

Aaf  women  volunteers  are  active  in 
the  nation-wide  drive  to  ferret  out  a 
bumper  crop  of  instruments  this  summer. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Godfrey,  wife  of  Brigadier 
General  Godfrey,  of  the  Air  Engineers, 
founded  Music  for  the  Services,  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Spaatz,  wife  of  Lieutenant  General 
Spaatz,  is  the  Air  Forces  representative 
for  this  all-service  group. 

"Music  means  a  lot  to  our  boys  over¬ 
seas  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  send  them 
instruments  which  are  now  lying  about 
unused,”  says  Mrs.  Spaatz,  who  admits 
being  the  only  non-musical  member  of  a 
family  which  includes  a  concert-pianist 
daughter  and  an  accomplished  guitar¬ 
playing  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Air 
Forces  in  Europe.  "We  are  filling  re¬ 
quests  all  the  time  for  harmonicas  and 
other  instruments  that  can  no  longer  be 
purchased.  All  instruments  collected 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  special  ser¬ 
vices  officer  at  any  AAF  station.  He  will 
see  that  they  are  put  in  condition  and 
started  on  their  way.” 

Communications  concerning  Music  for 
the  Services  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Carl  Spaatz,  206  Duke  Street,  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 
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DO  YOU 


NEED  A  LAWYER? 


By  Brig.  Gen.  L.  H.  Hedrick 

The  Air  Judge  Advocate 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  SGT.  CHARLES  OVERMAN 


It  takes  a  specialist  to  draw 
an  ironclad  will  or  a  foolproof 
power  of  attorney,  so  see 
your  AAF  Legal  Assistance 
Officer. 


The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a 
series  written  for  Air  Force  by  General 
Hedrick. 


Johnny  Smith  was  a  conscientious  sort. 

He  had  worked  hard  as  an  automobile 
salesman,  and  by  the  time  his  induction 
notice  came  he  had  things  in  shape  for 
his  mother  and  sister  to  live  comfortably 
for  the  duration.  He  had  managed,  by 
watching  his  dimes,  to  buy  a  home.  The 
mortgage  was  small,  and  with  Sis’s  job 
and  Johnny’s  allotment  there  would  be 
enough  to  keep  up  the  monthly  payments. 
So  Johnny  was  in  good  spirits  the  day  he 
went  off  to  war.  He  had  done  hand¬ 
somely  by  the  home  folks.  Now  he  was 
ready  to  serve  his  country. 

As  one  would  expect  of  a  fellow  like 
Johnny,  he  made  a  good  soldier.  In  no 
time,  he  won  a  stripe,  then  a  second,  and 
by  the  time  he  went  overseas  he  had  a 
third. 

The  other  day,  Sgt.  Johnny  Smith  was 
killed  in  action  over  France. 

When  his  estate  came  up  for  settle¬ 
ment,  it  developed  that  in  arranging 
things  for  Mom  and  Sis,  Johnny  neglected 
something  important.  He  hadn’t  made  a 
will.  He  had  intended  to,  but,  as  he  told 
Mom  and  Sis  one  night,  his  was  a  pretty 
simple  estate  and  wouldn’t  require  much 
handling.  So  he  kept  putting  it  off.  He 
put  it  off  too  long. 

Johnny  didn’t  know  how  important  it 
was.  In  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  laws 
of  descent  in  his  home  state  required  that 


his  property  be  distributed  in  equal  shares 
to  his  mother,  his  sister  and  his  brother, 
Bill.  Johnny  had  almost  forgotten  about 
Bill.  In  fact,  Bill  was  the  kind  of  a  no¬ 
good  brother  a  fellow  would  just  as  soon 
forget. 

Today,  Bill  is  insisting  that  Johnny’s 
house  be  sold  so  that  he  can  get  his  share 
of  Johnny’s  estate  in  cash.  That’s  his 
privilege  under  the  law,  and  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  Mom  and  Sis  can  do  about  it.  They’ll 
have  to  sell. 

A  will  would  have  prevented  this. 
With  half  an  hour’s  trouble  and  no  ex¬ 
pense,  Johnny  could  have  protected  Mom 
and  Sis  and  left  Brother  Bill  out  in  the 
cold  where  he  belonged.  The  legal  as¬ 
sistance  officer  of  Johnny’s  outfit  would 
have  been  glad  to  help. 


Maybe  Johnny  didn’t  know  there  was 
a  legal  assistance  officer  at  his  field.  Or 
if  he  did  know,  maybe  he  hesitated  to 
bother  him  with  a  small  matter.  The  legal 
assistance  officer  would  have  known,  as 
Johnny  apparently  didn't,  that  a  will  may 
be  just  as  important  for  a  small  estate  as 
for  a  large  one.  The  legal  assistance  of¬ 
ficer,  a-  competent  lawyer,  would  have  told 
Johnny  Smith  that  unpreparedness  in 
legal  matters  often  is  costly  and  even 
tragic.  He  would  have  assured  Johnny 
that  the  AAF  recognizes  legal  assistance 
as  one  of  its  responsibilities,  a  service  to 
which  military  men  and  their  dependents 
are  entitled.  It  would  have  been  Johnny’s 
for  the  asking. 

Nearly  every  AAF  installation  in  the 
United  States  has  at  least  one  legal  as¬ 
sistance  officer.  It  is  his  business  to  get 
all  men  squared  away  on  their  legal  af¬ 
fairs.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  AAF  in 
this  regard,  there  are  many  men  overseas 
today  who  still  need  help  on  legal  prob¬ 
lems.  If,  in  such  cases,  a  legal  assistance 
officer  is  not  available — this  is  true  in 


many  places  overseas — an  AAF  enlisted 
man  or  officer  can  get  help  by  writing 
direct  to  The  Air  Judge  Advocate,  Legal 
Assistance  Division,  Headquarters  Army 
Air  Forces,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  He 
must,  of  course,  state  his  problem  fully, 
giving  all  facts  which  might  conceivably 
have  a  bearing  on  the  question. 

Every  case  requires  a  separate  study. 
It  would  take  volumes  to  set  out  a  system 
of  rules  to  cover  all  wills.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out 
some  of  the  common  blunders  that  get 
estates  into  trouble — blunders  that  almost 
invariably  can  be  avoided  by  consulting 
a  lawyer  and  following  his  instructions. 

Too  many  men  attempt  to  write  their 
own  wills.  Thousands  of  estates  have  run 
into  trouble  because  the  testator  left  a 
homemade  will  or  simply  signed  a  stand¬ 
ard  will  form  which  he  bought  at  the 
corner  drugstore.  A  mechanic  wouldn't 
attempt  to  remove  his  own  appendix.  No 
more  should  he  trv  to  write  his  own  will. 

Here  is  a  common  difficulty  into  which 
untrained  will-writers  stumble.  A  will 
has  an  attestation  clause  which  must  be 
signed  by  witnesses  who  actually  saw  the 
testator  sign  the  document  and  declare  it 
to  be  his  last  will  and  testament.  Each 
witness  also  must  actually  watch  the  other 
witnesses  sign.  Many  wills  have  been  de¬ 
clared  void  because  one  of  the  witnesses 
stepped  out  of  the  room  momentarily  and 
did  not  see  all  the  signatures  inscribed. 
Others  have  become  worthless  because  the 
persons  who  drew  them  didn’t  know  that 
the  laws  of  the  States  concerned  required 
three  witnesses  instead  of  two.  Difficulties 
frequently  arise  because  the  witnesses  are 
not  available  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
will  when  the  time  comes  for  probate. 
Wills  have  been  scrapped  because  one  of 
the  beneficiaries  served  as  a  witness. 

Settlement  of  a  simple  estate  needn’t 
involve  tedious  legal  procedure.  Again 
the  case  of  Johnny  Smith — and  it  is  used 
here  because  Johnny  is  just  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  Johnnies  in  the  Army.  A 
competent  lawyer  or  legal  assistance  of¬ 
ficer  probably  would  have  advised  him  to 
leave  his  property  to  his  sister  in  trust 
for  his  mother  during  the  balance  of  the 
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latter's  life,  after  which  it  would  go  out¬ 
right  to  his  sister.  This  is  often  a  better 
arrangement  than  leaving  property  to  two 
people  jointly,  as  legal  titles  grow  com¬ 
plicated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  involved. 

Johnny  also  would  have  been  advised, 
no  doubt,  that  he  could  save  trouble  and 
expense  for  his  heirs  by  appointing  either 
his  mother  or  his  sister  executrix  to  serve 
without  bond.  Unless  this  is  specified  in 
the  will,  the  person  appointed  by  the  pro¬ 
bate  court  to  administer  an  estate  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  surety  bond  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  property 
other  than  real  estate.  In  Johnny’s  case, 
since  he  doubtless  had  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  both  his  mother  and  his  sister,  a 
bond  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

A  will  can  be  made  to  provide  all  man¬ 
ner  of  safeguards  for  the  beneficiaries. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  testator  fears 
that  his  wife  has  not  the  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  experience  to  manage  his  property 
until  the  children  come  of  age.  Through 
his  will,  he  can  appoint  a  guardian.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  the  pro¬ 
bate  court  normally  will  place  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  children’s  mother  as  the  closest  rela¬ 
tive. 

H  ere  is  a  point  about  estates  that  serv¬ 
icemen  should  read  and  understand.  If 
the  arrears  in  pay  of  a  man  killed  in  action 
amount  to  more  than  $500,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  insists  that  an  administrator  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  estate  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  gets  to  the  rightful  heirs.  A 
will,  properly  written,  names  the  person 
who  will  administer  the  estate,  thus  sim¬ 
plifying  the  court  proceedings  and  expe¬ 
diting  payment  to  the  heirs. 

A  question  that  stumps  many  testators 
is  what  to  do  with  a  will  after  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  is  important  because  a  lost 
will  is  difficult  to  establish  in  court.  A 
soldier  should  send  his  will  home  with 
instructions  to  the  family  to  put  it  in  a 
place  where  it  unquestionably  will  be 
found  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He 
should  inform  every  person  named  in  the 
will,  especially  the  executor  or  executrix, 
where  it  is  to  be  kept.  If  it  is  to  be  sent 
to  a  person  unfamiliar  with  probate  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  or  she  should  be  told  that 
after  the  death  of  the  testator  the  will 
should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  probate 
court.  This  is  the  safe  procedure,  because 
the  probate  court  always  will  be  able  to 
advise  properly  as  to  the  next  step. 

A  will  is  not  something  to  be  tucked 
away  and  forgotten.  An  estate  often  gets 
into  a  jam  because  the  testator  fails  to 
change  his  will  to  keep  it  in  line  with  his 
own  financial  or  family  status.  A  man 
gets  married  and  forgets  to  make  a  new 
will.  Children  are  born  and  he  fails  to 
change  his  bequests  to  provide  for  them. 
A  man  divorces  his  wife  and  neglects  to 
name  a  new  beneficiary.  Every  man  should 


review  his  will  periodically  to  make  sure 
that  it  covers  his  situation  and  desires. 
This  is  no  less  important  than  making  a 
will  in  the  first  place.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  change  a  will  is  to  make  a 
new  one.  Erasures  and  insertions  will 
make  it  void,  and  making  a  codicil — the 
legal  term  for  a  postscript  to  a  will — is  as 
much  bother  as  starting  from  scratch. 

Most  people  don’t  know  that  in  some 
States  a  will  is  revoked  by  the  birth  of  a 
child.  In  other  States,  a  child  not  men¬ 


A  good  way 


to  get  hurt  .  .  . 
and  hurt  badly  .  .  . 
is  to  jump  off  a 
crew  stand. 

Use  your  head  and 
use  a  LADDER 
always. 

You  can’t  help 
win  the  war  if 
you’re  laid  up 
in  ward  1. 


tioned  in  the  will  gets  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  estate  just  as  if  the  father 
died  without  a  will — or  intestate,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  This  intestate  share  of  a 
minor  child  must  be  set  aside  in  a  trust 
fund  until  he  comes  of  age.  It  is  desirable 
in  most  cases  to  leave  the  property  to 
adults,  either  outright  or  in  trust  for  the 
children  with  appropriate  provisions  as  to 
expenditures  for  education  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

A  will  is,  of  course,  inoperative  until 
after  the  death  of  the  testator.  To  a 
soldier,  especially  one  overseas  or  expect¬ 
ing  to  go  over,  it  is  equally  important  to 


provide  for  proper  handling  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  while  he  is  away.  Take  a  case. 
Cpl.  Bill  Jones  is  serving  overseas.  He 
has  an  automobile,  which  his  wife  is  using 
while  he  is  away.  One  day,  Mrs.  Jones 
has  an  accident  and  smashes  up  the  car. 
The  insurance  company  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  damage,  but  there  is  a  hitch.  Bill 
Jones  will  have  to  indorse  the  company’s 
check,  and  Bill  is  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Bill  Jones  should  have  executed  a 
power  of  attorney  giving  his  wife  the  au¬ 
thority  to  indorse  checks  made  out  in  his 
name.  Of  course,  one  can  make  the  power 
as  broad  or  as  narrow  as  one  wishes.  It 
may  authorize  the  person  named  in  the 
document  to  do  as  he  sees  fit  with  what¬ 
ever  property  the  grantor  owns.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  limit  the  grant  of 
power  to  indorsing  checks  or  collecting 
rent  on  the  home. 

A  word  of  caution:  think  well  before 
executing  a  power  of  attorney.  Keep  in 
mind  what  it  means  to  authorize  some¬ 
one  else  to  sign  your  name,  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  write  checks  on  your  bank  ac¬ 
count,  to  let  someone  else  buy  for  you 
and  sell  for  you.  Be  sure  that  the  person 
to  whom  you  give  such  authority  is  com¬ 
pletely  trustworthy.  Be  sure  that  he  is 
capable.  Be  sure  that  you  can  rely  on  his 
judgment. 

There  are  limitations  on  the  usefulness 
of  powers  of  attorney.  These  should  be 
understood.  Since  powers  of  attorney  are 
revocable  at  will,  some  individuals  and 
institutions  refuse  to  honor  a  power  of 
attorney  without  proof  that  it  is  valid  and 
subsisting,  and  such  proof  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Likewise,  death  of  the  grantor  auto¬ 
matically  revokes  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  prove  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  banker  that  a  fighter  pilot 
based  in  Normandy  is  still  alive. 

It  might  be  good  business,  therefore, 
for  a  soldier,  in  addition  to  executing  a 
power  of  attorney,  to  transfer  his  property 
to  the  name  of  his  wife  or  some  other 
close  relative  in  whom  he  has  complete 
confidence.  Then  there  is  no  need  for  his 
signature  in  transactions  involving  his 
property.  This  is  at  least  a  partial  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  limited  usefulness 
of  a  power  of  attorney. 

Most  of  you  who  will  read  this  article 
were  civilians  not  so  long  ago.  You  have 
become  engaged  in,  or  are  subject  to,  an 
extremely  hazardous  occupation.  Because 
your  activities  and  places  of  residence  are 
unpredictable  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
your  ability  to  handle  your  affairs  has  been 
greatly  curtailed.  Everyone  in  military 
service  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  family 
to  get  and  keep  his  legal  affairs  in  order. 

If  this  article  has  done  no  more  than  to 
convince  you  that  even  a  simple  estate  can 
bog  down  when  it  is  improperly  handled, 
it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  answer  is  to 
see  your  legal  assistance  officer.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  wait. 
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FLYING  SAFETY 

Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction. 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives . 


Whirling  Props — Sudden  Death 

Air  authorities  have  been  harping  on 
the  dangers  of  revolving  propellers  since 
the  advent  of  the  first  plane.  But  just  re¬ 
cently,  six  more  AAF  members  were 
killed  when  they  walked  into  whirling 
prop  blades. 

One  of  them,  a  corporal,  stepped 
out  of  a  B-24  before  the  engines  were 
stopped,  took  a  few  steps  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  was  killed  instantly.  Then, 
a  navigator  forgot  to  take  along  his  chute, 
jumped  out  of  the  plane  to  get  it  after  the 
engines  were  started  and  walked  right 
into  a  prop. 

Another  trained  airman  met  his  death 
when  a  pilot  landed  to  discharge  a  radio 
operator  who  had  become  airsick.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  engineer  had 
been  instructed  to  watch  the  man  and 
inform  the  pilot  when  he  was  clear,  the 
radio  operator  marched  directly  into  the 
propeller. 

This  should  be  enough  to  prove  to 
skeptics  that  there  isn’t  any  future  in 
wrestling  with  props.  A  few  men  have 
been  known  to  come  out  of  a  prop  en¬ 
counter  mangled,  but  alive.  Not  very 
many,  however. 

Parachuting  Technique 

The  importance  of  learning  the  correct 
body  position  to  assume  before  pulling  a 
parachute  ripcord  was  spotlighted  in  a 
P-38  pilot’s  report  on  an  emergency  jump 
into  the  Pacific. 


"I  cleared  the  ship  perfectly,”  the  pilot 
said,  "but,  unfortunately,  I  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  my  body  position.  When 
the  chute  opened  my  right  leg  was  tangled 
in  the  shrouds.  The  chute  billowed  open 
and  closed  three  times  before  I  could  pull 
myself  up  and  get  untangled.” 

As  a  result  of  observations  and  tests, 
OFS  recommends  that  the  jumper  have 
his  feet  together  and  legs  straight  when 
opening  the  chute.  This  position  tends  to 
prevent  fast  tumbling  and  rolls.  With  el¬ 
bows  close  to  his  sides,  the  jumper  should 
look  directly  at  the  handle,  grasp  it  and 
then  yank  hard. 

While  in  a  free  fall,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  body  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  earth.  That  fact,  however, 
should  cause  no  undue  concern.  The  im¬ 
portant  rule  to  remember  is  to  straighten 
out,  with  feet  and  legs  together,  before 
the  ripcord  is  pulled. 

Engineering  Course 

So  they  may  become  better  combat  flyers 
through  complete  knowledge  of  their 
planes,  all  pilots  taking  the  B-17  course 
at  Flendricks  Field,  Fla.,  attend  an  en¬ 
gineering  ground  school. 

The  48-hour  engineering  curriculum 
consists  of  lectures  and  lab  work.  Mock- 
ups  and  parts  of  planes  are  displayed  in 
the  classrooms  so  pilots  can  apply  theory 
to  actual  mechanisms.  Thus,  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  various  complex  sys¬ 
tems  is  gained. 


First-hand  Information 

Pilots  in  B-24  transition  school  at  Max¬ 
well  Field,  Ala.,  now  receive  weather 
briefing  from  meteorology  instructors  be¬ 
fore  each  mission.  Previously,  flight  com¬ 
manders  obtained  the  weather  information 
and  passed  it  along  to  the  pilots. 

Keeping  Tabs  on  Traffic 

A  handy  method  for  recording  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  local  traffic  is  used  in  the  control 
tower  at  Chanute  Field,  Ill. 

A  chart,  approximately  8  by  18  inches, 
is  marked  off  at  half-inch  intervals  to 
represent  each  500  feet  of  altitude  over 
the  local  range.  As  an  airplane  is  as¬ 
signed  an  altitude  for  practice  range 
orientation  or  for  actual  instrument  let¬ 
downs,  tower  operators  place  a  numbered 
miniature  airplane  at  the  proper  level  on 
the  chart.  To  the  marker  recording  a 
transient  plane  there  is  attached  a  card 
carrying  the  plane’s  number  and  its  esti¬ 
mated  time  over  the  range. 

Thus,  the  operators,  who  also  handle 
the  voice  range,  can  tell  at  a  glance  at 
what  levels  planes  are  flying. 

Let  There  Be  Light 

A  flash  light  is  a  small  object,  but  the 
lack  of  one  cost  the  AAF  a  medium 
bomber.  It  happened  on  a  night  mission 
when  the  flight  engineer  had  no  light  to 
make  emergency  adjustments. 

All  flight  engineers  in  that  command 
now  draw  flash  lights  before  any  mission. 


Improper  landing  technique,  which  one  AAF  pilot  failed  to  correct, 
caused  him  to  groundloop  and  damage  two  planes  in  as  many  months. 
He  cracked-up  the  AT-6  (left)  while  he  was  an  aviation  cadet  in 
advanced  single-engine  school  in  Arizona  and  the  P-39  (right)  exactly 


sixty  days  later  in  Airacobra  transition  school  in  Florida.  In  both 
mishaps,  which  were  strikingly  similar,  the  right  landing-gear  was  broken 
off.  With  the  P-39,  the  pilot  disproved  the  earlier-held  theory  that 
a  plane  equipped  with  tricycle  landing-gear  could  not  be  groundlooped. 
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Navigators'  Information  File 

Distribution  of  the  new  Navigators’ 
Information  File  is  underway.  Resem¬ 
bling  the  Pilots’  Information  File  in  size 
and  makeup,  NIF  contains  224  pages, 
illustrated  in  two  colors.  The  book  is 
divided  into  sections  dealing  with  naviga¬ 
tional  practices,  tactical  operations,  the 
navigator’s  responsibilities,  weather  and 
emergency  procedure. 

Distribution  of  NIF  is  governed  by 
AAF  Reg.  62-15,  28  February  1944. 

A  copy  is  being  supplied  each  rated 
navigator  and  navigation  cadet  through 
operations  officers.  Regularly  established 
AAF  files,  base  operations  offices,  groups 
and  squadrons  get  two  copies.  NIF  also 
is  available  to  training  activities  where 
needed  for  instructional  purposes. 

Overseas  theatres  and  "alerted”  areas 
may  obtain  NIF,  at  the  direction  of  the 
commanding  officer,  by  requisition  on  the 
local  Air  Service  Command  distribution 
center. 

Whereas  PIF  is  brought  ud  to  date  on 


TECHNICAL  ORDER  COMPLIANCE  CHART 
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a  regular  monthly  schedule,  it  is  planned 
to  revise  NIF  whenever  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  Revisions  may  or  may  not  be  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

All  rated  navigators  in  the  continental 
United  States  are  required  by  regulation 
to  read  NIF  and  keep  up  with  revisions, 
signing  a  certificate  of  compliance.  Com¬ 
ments,  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  in¬ 
vited.  Address  communications:.  Head¬ 
quarters  AAF,  Office  of  Flying  Safety, 
NIF  Unit,  1018  Buhl  Building,  Detroit 
26,  Mich. 

TO  Compliance  Charts 

To  insure  prompt  compliance  with 
Tech  Orders,  the  2nd  Air  Force  requires 
all  its  units  to  maintain  a  daily-posted, 
ready-reference  chart  in  their  engineering 
offices.  Base  technical  air  inspectors  keep 
a  consolidated  chart,  which  is  made  cur¬ 
rent  weekly. 

The  size  of  the  charts  is  governed  by 
the  number  of  assigned  aircraft. 

A  code  has  been  devised  for  marking 
the  charts.  The  symbols  and  their  mean¬ 
ings: 

•  Red  cross — Immediate  action  TO. 

•  Red  diagonal — Action  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

•  Red  dash — Action  as  soon  as  practical. 

•  Black  cross — Compliance  at  engine 
change. 

•  Black  diagonal — Compliance  at  depots. 

•  Vertical  black  line — TO  not  applicable. 

•  Green  triangle  and  date — Compliance 
accomplished. 

A  rescinded  Tech  Order  is  indicated  by 
drawing  two  red  lines  through  the  TO 
column  along  with  the  date.  When  a 
plane  is  transferred  to  another  base,  two 
red  lines  and  the  date  are  placed  in  the 
airplane  column. 

Reproduction  of  a  typical  chart  is  seen 
at  the  left. 


P.&I.SAYS: 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division, 
OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  vet¬ 
erans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 

CAMP  SPRINGS,  D.  C.  —  After  making 
a  normal  landing,  a  P-47  pilot  crashed 
into  a  parked  refueling  unit  as  he  was 
easing  into  a  ramp.  The  flyer  said  he 
could  not  see  the  truck  because  the  sun 
was  shining  directly  in  his  eyes. 

P  &  1  COMAIENT :  When  visibility  is 
restricted  for  any  reason,  a  taxiing  pilot 
must  halt  his  plane  and  wait  for  wing  tip 
guides. 

PERRY,  Fla.  —  A  P-40  pilot  was  directed 
by  a  member  of  a  line  crew  to  taxi  his 

40 


plane  off  a  crowded  ramp.  He  hit  a  soft 
spot,  nosed  the  ship  up  and  damaged  the 
propeller. 

P  &  1  COMMENT :  A  pilot  must  never 
taxi  from  a  hard  surface  unless  he  is  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  of  the  turf.  Complying  with 
requests  from  careless  linemen  may  get 
him  in  trouble.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  he 
should  cut  his  switches  and  allow  linemen 
to  tow  the  plane  away. 

STUART,  Va.  —  The  pilot  of  a  B-17E  on 
a  celestial  navigation  mission  buzzed  this 
village  and  several  nearby  towns.  After 
the  demonstration,  the  plane  crashed  into 
the  side  of  a  3,200-foot  mountain  peak, 
killing  the  pilot  and  all  members  of  the 
crew. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  The  course  of  the 
mission  led  nowhere  near  the  crash  area. 
Moreover,  the  pilot  had  been  briefed  to 
fly  at  not  less  than  4000  feet.  The  viola¬ 
tion  of  orders  cost  the  life  of  the  pilot, 
who  had  decided  to  buzz  his  home  town, 
and  the  lives  of  ten  other  men  who  prob¬ 


Traffic  Signals  From  Scrap 

To  prevent  collisions  between  planes 
and  ground  vehicles  at  Lakeland  Field, 
Fla.,  tower-controlled  traffic  signals,  one 
of  which  is  pictured  above,  have  been 
constructed  from  scrap  materials  and 
installed  at  intersections  of  runways  and 
roads. 

Lights  for  each  runway  are  connected 
on  one  series  and  all  crossbound  traffic 
can  be  regulated  by  the  tower  attendant’s 
pressing  a  single  button. 

Scrap  lumber,  No.  10  cans,  wire,  red 
and  green  glass,  light  sockets,  60-watt 
bulbs  and  paint  were  used  in  producing 
the  signals,  which  are  mounted  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  runways. 

Double  Check 

Failure  to  check  the  fluid  level  in  hy¬ 
draulic  systems  resulted  in  two  B-25  belly 
landings  at  an  airfield  in  the  mid-west 
recently.  Henceforth,  both  pilots  and 
maintenance  crews  will  be  responsible  for 
making  such  checks  before  flights  at  that' 
field,  dd 


ably  had  no  particular  interest  in  a  close- 
up  view  of  a  Virginia  village  at  night. 

OSCODA,  Mich. —  A  P-40,  whose  pilot 
had  failed  to  adjust  the  rudder  pedals, 
veered  to  the  left  on  take-off,  ground- 
looped  and  nosed  up.  The  right  pedal 
was  in  full  forward  position  and  the  pilot 
could  not  correct  for  the  groundloop. 

P  &  1  COMMENT :  Always  adjust 
rudder  pedals  before  take-off.  Be  sure 
that  the  rudder  is  in  neutral  position 
when  the  adjustment  is  made  and  that  the 
pedal  latch  is  securely  in  place. 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C.  —  A  P-47  pilot, 
knowing  his  brakes  were  defective,  taxied 
his  ship  down  the  ramp.  His  right  brake 
failed  to  hold  when  he  attempted  to  stop. 
The  plane  swung  around  on  the  left 
wheel  causing  the  right  wing  tip  to  smash 
into  a  parked  plane. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  Aircraft  never 
should  be  taxied  when  brakes  are  known  to 
be  below  par.  If  the  plane  must  be  moved, 
the  pilot  should  call  for  a  towing  tug.  A 
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WHAT’S  YOUR  AIR  FORCE  I.  Q.  ? 

Forget  your  KP  strategy  for  a  moment  and  give  mental  heed  to  this  month's  AIR  FORCE  j  ^ 
Quiz.  It's  a  toughie,  so  don't  be  over-eager.  Credit  the  usual  five  points  for  each  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  A  score  of  85  or  above  is  excellent  on  this  one;  70  to  80,  not  bad; 

60,  fair;  below  60,  your  guesswork  is  off  the  beam. 

1.  The  distance  in  statute  miles  from  9. 

Guam  to  Tokyo  is  approximately 

a.  450  miles  c.  2,650  miles 

b.  4,200  miles  d.  1,600  miles 

2.  A  flight  officer  holds  a  status 

equivalent  to  that  of  warrant 
officer,  junior  grade.  10. 

a.  True  b.  False 


3.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
C-56  is  the 

a.  Skytrain  c.  Commando  11. 

b.  Lodestar  d.  S ky trooper 

4.  The  horsepower  developed  by  each 
engine  of  the  A-20G  is 

a,  900  c.  1,200 

b.  1,700  d.  1,500 

5.  The  75  mm  cannon  in  the  nose  of  12. 
the  B- 25  has  an  effective  range  of 
about  a 


The  Commanding  General  of  the 
9th  Air  Force  is 

a.  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton 

b.  Lieut.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle 

c.  Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Cannon 

d.  May  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining 

A  straight  line  from  Rabaul  to 
Tokyo  would  pass  through 

a.  The  Philippines  c.  The  Marshalls  - 

b.  The  Marianas  d.  The  Solomons 

The  primary  circuit  is  open  on  a 
battery  system  when 

a.  The  engine  is  idling 

b.  T he  switch  is  off 

c.  The  engine  is  running  at  cruising 
speed 

d.  The  breaker  points  are  open 

The  Jap  aircraft  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  To  jo  is  a 

a.  Two-engine  fighter 


9 

a.  Mile  c. 

Quarter  of  a  mile 

b.  Tivo-engine  bomber 

9  ‘ 

9 

© 

b.  Half  mile  d. 

Two  miles 

c.  Single-engine  fighter 

d.  Four-engine  bomber 

6.  The  P-61  is  popularly  known  as  the 

13.  The  base  pay  of  enlisted  men  is 

a.  Black  Widow 

c.  Baltimore 

V 

0 

b.  Kingcobra 

d.  Avenger 

increased  by  what  percentage 
when  they  serve  beyond  the  con¬ 

p 

7.  In  ditching  a  B- 

17,  the  landing  is 

tinental  limits  of  the  United  States? 

best  made  in  a 

glide  with  engines 

a.  20  percent  c,  15  percent 

r 

off. 

b.  5  percent  d.  10  percent 

0 

a.  True 

b.  False 

V 

14.  The  eight  .50  caliber  guns  of  the 

r 

0 

8.  The  southernmost  island  in  the 

P-47,  firing  in  salvo,  can  shoot  how 

9 

Philippine  group 

is 

many  rounds  per  minute? 

a.  Luzon 

c.  Samar 

a.  1,000  c.  2,500 

b.  Mindoro 

d.  Mindanao 

b.  4,000  d.  6.000 

15.  The  normal  landing  speed  of  the 
B-24D  is  approximately 

a.  140  mph  c.  125  mph 

b.  95  mph  d.  105  mph 

The  yearly  base  pay  of  an  AAF 

General  is 

a.  $10,000  c.  $5,000 

b.  $15,000  d.  $8,000 

17.  Two  of  the  three  types  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  used  in  aerial  machine  guns 
are  tracer  and  armor-piercing. 
Name  the  third. 

18.  The  glider  CG-7  3  has  a  towspeed 
of  approximately 

a.  50  mph  c.  150  mph 

b.  300  mph  d.  275  mph 

19.  McChord  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  Pensacola,  Fla.  c.  Seattle,  Wash. 

b.  Dover,  Del.  d.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

20.  Identify  the  two  controls  held  by 
this  P-47  pilot: 
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Answers  on  Page  63 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTING  URs 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

400  Unsatisfactory  Reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  received  by  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  Command’s  UR  unit  every  day  and 
because  preservation  of  lives  and  materiel 
frequently  hinges  on  prompt  corrective 
measures,  no  UR  is  filed  away.  As  rapidly 
as  each  one  can  be  reviewed  and  tagged 
with  an  ASC  reference  number,  it  is  for¬ 
warded  to  one  of  the  technical  sections 
of  the  maintenance  division. 

There  a  technical  specialist  examines 
the  UR,  checks  it  against  others  to  see  if 
it  reflects  a  previously  reported  trouble, 
consolidates  available  information  for  the 
answer  and  submits  his  report  for  the  UR 
Digest.  Sometimes  the  answer  simply  is  a 
reference  to  a  newly  issued  TO.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  advice  that  the  trouble  covered 
in  the  UR  resulted  from  non-compliance 
with  existing  directives  and  instructions. 

If  the  answer  is  not  available  to  the 


ASC  or  the  UR  indicates  that  a  change 
in  design  or  material  may  be  necessary, 
the  report  goes  to  the  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand’s  engineering  division.  If  defective 
assembly  or  workmanship  is  reported,  the 
UR  is  channelled  to  either  the  production 
division  or  the  inspection  division  of  the 
Materiel  Command.  The  division  con¬ 
cerned  may,  in  turn,  forward  the  report 
to  the  manufacturer  for  corrective  action. 

Each  agency  carries  on  research  and 
tests  and  when  the  fault  and  method  of 
correction  have  been  determined,  appro¬ 
priate  action  is  taken  in  the  form  of  is¬ 
suance  of  a  new  TO,  change  in  design  or 
material,  modification  or  more  rigid  in¬ 
spection.  Disposition  of  all  cases  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  UR  Digest. 

Greatest  hindrance  to  expeditious  han¬ 
dling  of  URs  is  the  failure  of  the  report¬ 
ing  unit  to  furnish  complete  information. 

When  the  red-bordered  form  contains 
necessary  exhibits  and  full  details  con¬ 
cerning  previous  maintenance  or  repair, 


possibility  of  sabotage  and  unusual  oper¬ 
ational  conditions  as  well  as  required 
routine  data,  action  can  be  taken  promptly 
and  production  of  better  equipment  and 
improvement  of  maintenance  procedures 
will  soon  result. 

If  information  is  incomplete,  however, 
additional  correspondence  may  be  re¬ 
quired  and  extensive  research  and  tests  to 
duplicate  the  reported  condition  may  have 
to  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  thus  unnecessarily  delaying  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  UR  system’s  purpose, 


PICTURE  CREDITS 
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PORTABLE 

INVASION 

DEPOTS 


By  Capt.  Robert  V.  Guelich 

Air  Force  Staff 


Compaks,  with  a  month's  supply  of 
plane  repair  parts,  are  the  ASC's 
solution  of  AAF  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  at  advanced  bases  in  France. 


When  our  air  units  moved  from  the 
British  Isles  to  captured  airdromes 
and  landing  strips  in  France,  many  of  the 
aircraft  maintenance  headaches  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  invasions  were  averted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  compact  200-pound  supply  kits, 
which  make  up  the  AAF’s  new  "front 
line’’  depot. 

These  combat  pack-ups,  or  "compaks” 
as  they  are  termed  officially,  are  the  Air 
Service  Command’s  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  plagued  many  of  our  early  in¬ 
vasion  operations — floods  of  unnecessary 
supplies,  lack  of  proper  repair  parts,  im¬ 
mobile  stock  bins  and  warehouses,  ship¬ 
ping  losses  and  the  like. 

The  compaks  were  developed  after  ex¬ 
tensive  conferences  with  supply  experts 
from  all  combat  theatres,  service  tests  in 
Sicily  and  Attu,  and  months  of  simulated 
combat  operations  at  the  AAF  Tactical 
Center.  The  ASC  assembled  supplies  and 
parts  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  group 
of  planes  for  a  period  of  thirty  days, 
packed  them  in  sturdy,  waterproof  cases 
with  hinged  doors  and  built-in-bins,  en¬ 
closed  sets  of  stock  cards  and  a  file  desk- — 
and  yet  held  the  weight  of  each  box  to  200 
pounds.  This  packaged  warehouse  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  all  fighters  and  bombers,  com¬ 
plete  to  the  dash  number  (P-38G-15). 
From  96  to  180  boxes,  depending  on 


the  type  of  aircraft  to  be  serviced,  com¬ 
prise  a  compak.  They  contain  a  month’s 
supply  of  some  700  items — the  repair 
parts  a  mechanic  needs  to  keep  his  plane 
in  flyable  condition  under  combat. 

A  compak  can  be  moved  without  cranes, 
carried  on  trucks  and  loaded  in  a  C-47. 
In  the  cross-Channel  move  from  England, 
boxes  were  loaded  in  trucks  assigned  to 
each  air  group  and  ferried  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  On  the  other  side,  the  vehicles 
were  driven  directly  from  invasion  barges 
to  airdromes  where  ground  crews  piled 
out,  unloaded  their  supplies  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  their  service  and  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  Supplies  were  given  the  mobility  of 
men  and  trucks.  The  AAF  had  solved  its 
major  problem,  moving  supplies  to  ad¬ 
vance  airdromes  as  fast  as  men  and  planes. 

Until  November  of  1942,  the  AAF  had 
been  limited  to  defensive  operations  so  its 
then  standard  supply  system  could  not  be 
given  a  fair  test.  Invasion  of  North 
Africa  soon  showed  up  the  shortcomings 
of  a  slow-moving  supply  organization. 
This  action  also  proved  the  need  for  more 
scientific  packaging  of  aircraft  supplies. 

During  unloading  operations  many 
cases  filled  with  water  and  sank.  Others 
fell  apart  from  rough  handling  and  their 
contents  were  damaged  by  salt  water. 
Once  ashore,  many  of  the  crates  were  too 
large  to  be  transported  through  narrow 


Designed  for  transportation  by  plane  or  truck 
and  for  easy  handling  at  a  base,  none  of  the 
boxes  of  a  compak  weighs  more  than  200  lbs. 

French  streets,  through  railroad  tunnels 
and  bridges,  too  heavy  to  be  transported 
on  foreign  railway  cars.  Because  of  bulk 
shipment  of  supplies  and  inadequate 
labelling,  much  equipment  piled  up  at 
railheads  and  never  reached  the  AAF 
units  which  were  expecting  it.  And  no 
one  knew  where  to  find  stray  equipment 
for  there  was  no  satisfactory  stock  record 
or  tracing  system  in  existence  that  could 
keep  up  with  advancing  units. 

These  experiences  in  North  Africa  con¬ 
vinced  Col.  Oakley  G.  Kelly,  one  of  the 
first  to  work  on  plans  for  a  maintenance 
and  repair  package  for  squadrons  and 
groups  overseas,  that  a  complete  change 


To  permit  paperwork,  inescapable  even  under 
combat  conditions,  each  compak  includes  a  set 
of  stock  records  and  a  portable  file  desk. 
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from  which  the  new  planes  will  operate. 
When  planes  and  parts  meet,  they  move 
as  a  unit  to  each  new  airdrome  location. 

Now  that  bases  have  been  set  up  in 
France,  replacement  compaks  are  shipped 
direct  to  the  operational  airdrome  with¬ 
out  having  to  be  channelled  through  Eng¬ 
land.  This  plan  will  be  followed  in  fu¬ 
ture  offensive  movements  in  the  Pacific 
and  other  theatres  where  our  air  forces 
constantly  are  leap-frogging  ahead,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  rapid  flow  of  first  and  second 
echelon  supplies  to  each  new  base,  free  of 
the  delays  encountered  in  requisitioning 
and  awaiting  delivery  of  minor  repair 
parts  from  large  depots  far  behind  "front 
line”  airdromes. 

Third  echelon  maintenance  (and  some 
fourth)  is  accomplished  by  "service  teams” 
that  move  up  with  machine  shop  equip¬ 
ment  to  support  each  combat  group.  The 
service  team  of  the  9th  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  includes  a  service  squadron  and 
many  of  the  units  formerly  attached  to 
the  old-type  service  group.  Two  teams 
comprise  the  new  service  group  and  each 
is  responsible  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  one  combat  group  of  fighters  or  bomb¬ 
ers.  Mobile  depots  and  the  permanent  ASC 
depots  of  England  and  France  back  up 
the  forward  moving  service  groups. 

Supplies  of  repair  and  maintenance 
parts  for  the  Sth  Air  Force  in  England 
were  practically  complete  for  invasion  op¬ 
erations  as  early  as  January,  1944.  By  the 
end  of  April,  the  9th  Air  Force — living 
in  tents  and' 'under  strict  nem  conditions 
in  order  to  "keep  mobile” — was  prepared 


for  its  ride  across  the  English  Channel  to 
operate  from  continental  bases  against  the 
Germans.  There  were  a  few  emergency 
shipments  in  C-87s  that  returned  to  the 
States  to  pick  up  supplies  of  new  elec¬ 
trically-heated  suits,  special  types  of  spark 
plugs  and  photographic  paper  and  sup¬ 
plies.  With  the  influx  of  many  hundreds 
of  C-47s  for  airborne  operations,  there 
also  was  a  rush  to  build  up  supplies  for 
the  cargo  planes.  By  the  first  of  May, 
however,  all  was  in  readiness  for  D-day. 

Since  exact  rate  of  consumption  of  the 
many  thousands  of  parts  in  all  of  our 
combat  aircraft  cannot  be  precisely  esti¬ 
mated,  provision  is  made  for  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  surpluses  and  for  rapid  replenish¬ 
ment  of  compaks  that  have  shortages. 

From  Italy,  where  the  supply  of  air¬ 
plane  tires  was  believed  to  be  adequate 
for  at  least  one  year  of  operational  flying, 
came  an  emergency  order  for  4,000 
bomber  tires.  The  crisis  was  severe; 
Vesuvius  had  erupted  and  its  molten 
ashes  had  solidified  to  blanket  our  air¬ 
dromes  like  crushed  glass.  Tires  were 
shredded  by  the  thousands  every  day.  Re¬ 
placements  had  to  be  pulled  from  every 
depot  in  the  States  and  rushed  to  Italy. 

To  meet  all  contingencies,  the  ASC  has 
evolved  a  highly  efficient  system  of  filling 
overseas  emergency  requisitions  from  its 
three  overseas  depots  —  Newark,  N.  J., 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  emergency  requisitions  are 
filled  in  fifteen  days.  For  the  9th  Air 
Force  during  invasion  operations,  many 
requisitions  were  filled  in  forty-eight 
hours,  few  in  more  than  ten  days. 


To  replace  damaged  wing-tips,  boxes  of  new  ones  are  sent  to  advanced  bases  in  compaks. 
Removal  of  one  wing-tip  does  not  disturb  the  others,  for  each  is  anchored  and  cushioned. 


in  the  supply  system  was  essential.  With 
l  his  assistants,  Maj.  Frank  Blair  and  Capt. 
Gerard  R.  duKet,  he  compiled  data  on 
the  average  rate  of  consumption  of  spare 
parts  by  tactical  units.  This  necessitated 
provisions  for  accelerated  wear  and  battle 
damage  in  active  war  zones  with  compen¬ 
sating  allowances  for  salvagable  material. 
The  goal  was  to  eliminate  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  of  large  and  heavy  items,  such  as 
wings,  provide  additional  quantities  of 
fast  moving  parts  and  assure  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  all  items  to  advance  airdromes. 

Air  Service  Command  assembled  data 
from  all  theatres  and  built  the  first  com¬ 
paks  in  time  to  send  two  of  them  by  air 
to  Attu  in  early  1943.  Others  later  were 
service  tested  during  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  invasions.  They  proved  their  worth, 
and  soon  they  were  being  assembled  on 
a  production-line  basis  at  ASC  depots 
throughout  the  United  States. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  9th  Air 
Force  as  our  invasion  air  force,  mobility 
and  rapid  movement  were  of  paramount 
importance.  From  November,  1943,  until 
May,  1944,  compaks  were  directed  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  9th  Air  Force — three  for 


Before  a  carton  is  placed  in  a  compak  box,  it 
is  waterproofed  by  being  dipped  in  beeswax. 

each  group,  providing  a  ninety-day  sup¬ 
ply,  with  replacements  following. 

New  problems  poured  in  on  ASC  as 
fast  as  the  supplies  for  the  combat  pack- 
ups.  The  P-51  had  an  engine  change,  re¬ 
quiring  all  new  parts,  modifications  were 
made  in  the  P-38  and  in  all  other  planes. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  stock 
supply  tables  for  each  airplane  every  ten 
days.  Despite  continuous  changes,  ASC 
accelerated  its  assembly  rate  until  it  was 
.packing  supply  compaks  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  month  in  early  June. 

Each  compak  is  earmarked  for  specific 
groups  of  airplanes  before  they  come  off 
the  production  line.  Upon  shipment  over¬ 
seas,  the  theatre  air  service  commander 
then  directs  each  compak  to  the  field 
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Red  Stars  and  Blue  Stars 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

He  knew  what  a  "mechanic”  was,  but 
the  term  "engine-mechanic”  surprised 
him  and  the  designation  "engineering 
administration  officer”  stumped  him 
completely.  But  these  minor  difficulties 
were  the  only  ones  encountered  in  prob¬ 
ing  into  each  other’s  language  ana  no¬ 
menclature. 

The  relations  between  the  officers  and 
men  of  both  armies  were  exemplary.  Our 
non-coms  were  especially  well 
treated.  Occasionally,  a  Soviet 
officer  would  salute  an  American 
sergeant.  We,  too,  were  diplo¬ 
matic  enough  not  to  wait  always 
for  the  salutes  of  Soviet  officers 
in  lower  grade. 

The  Soviet  commander  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  us  personally, 
and  he  surprised  us  by  remem¬ 
bering  by  name  those,  regardless 
of  grade,  who  had  been  in  con¬ 
ferences  with  him  and  the  Red  ~ 

Air  Force  staff  in  Moscow. 

We  were  not  displeased  when 
Soviet  soldiers  showed  us  their 
wound  scars  and  recounted  their 
military  exploits,  because  we  re¬ 
alized  their  laurels  were  hard 
won  in  battles  that  had  cost  their 
people  plenty.  Our  industrious 
Soviet  engineers  invariably  were 
wounded  men  returned  from  the 
front.  The  clinking  of  their 
medals  chimed  intriguingly  with 
the  clanking  of  the  steel  mats 
they  so  ably  laid  for  our  runways. 

Sometimes,  we  learned,  you 
have  to  boast  back  at  the  Reds. 

They  liked  that,  too.  After  we 
had  finished  a  particularly  satis¬ 
fying  joint  effort  of  bragging, 
my  Soviet  officer  companion  smiled  at  me 
impishly. 

"Soviet  might  plus  American  tech¬ 
nique."  he  boasted. 

"You  mean  mighty  American  tech¬ 
nique,”  I  bragged,  in  return. 

"Da,  Da,”  he  agreed,  heartily. 

Men  of  both  air  forces  were  always  re¬ 
laxed  and  comfortable  in  each  others’ 
company.  We  shared  our  recreations  and 
many  firm  friendships  were  made.  Our 
political  conceptions  were  practically 
never  discussed  arid  neither  we  nor  they 
gave  each  other  any  reason  to  feel  that 
any  differences  existed. 

While  the  Reds  came  to  our  movies  in 
greater  number  than  we  to  theirs,  their 
official  concerts  offered  us  a  most  popular 
form  of  entertainment.  At  all  concerts 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner”  was  played 
and  the  program  also  included  Gypsy 
jitterbugging  and  Soviet  shimmy  for  our 
special  benefit. 

Some  of  us  were  concerned  at  first 
about  the  American  soldiers’  whistling  as 
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a  sign  of  applause.  For  the  Reds,  the 
whistle  is  a  mark  of  disapproval.  But 
after  an  announcement  was  made  at  one 
of  the  concerts  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  GI  demonstration,  the  Soviets  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  their  pattern  and  there¬ 
after  whistled  with  us  whenever  they 
were  pleased  with  a  performance. 

We  also  were  heartily  welcomed  and 
hospitably  treated  by  the  Soviet  civilians. 
At  first  our  men  were  restricted  to  the 
station  areas  but  soon  they  were  given  the 
freedom  of  nearby  towns  and  villages, 


where  they  were  pampered  by  the  older 
residents  and  well  liked  by  the  girls  with 
whom  they  danced  at  the  Soviet  Non- 
Coms  club.  Russian  dance  music  and 
steps,  except  rarely  performed  folk  dances, 
were  found  to  be  of  the  same  type  the 
men  had  known  in  America. 

Joining  us  in  our  outdoor  sports,  the 
Reds  soon  became  expert  at  horseshoes 
and  volleyball  and  they  watched  with 
growing  interest  when  we  played  baseball. 
Many  of  our  men  played  pitch  and  catch 
with  the  Red  Army  women,  who  gained 
additional  respect  because  they  threw  from 
the  shoulder  and  not  from  the  hip  as 
most  American  women  do. 

But  we  didn't  have  to  look  for  favor¬ 
able  evidence  about  the  Soviet  Army  wo¬ 
men.  Their  hard  work  and  ability  were 
apparent  everywhere.  With  the  Red 
Army  men,  they  stood  guard  for  us,  dug 
trenches,  performed  dangerous  demoli¬ 
tion  duties,  served  as  crew  members  on 
transport  planes,  drove  trucks,  unloaded 
freight,  sawed  timber  and  did  paperwork. 


1 

The  army  women  were  friendly  but  re¬ 
served,  both  they  and  our  men  remaining 
somewhat  shy  of  each  other  because  of 
the  official  relationship  that  existed. 

There  was  less  formality  on  the  part  of 
the  women  KPs  who  ministered  to  us  like 
big  sisters,  coaxed  us  to  take  extra  help¬ 
ings  at  the  table,  sang  to  us,  kidded  with 
us  and  learned  our  language  promptly. 

Only  two  days  after  our  arrival,  the 
women  were  announcing  meals  by  shout¬ 
ing:  "Soup’s  on.”  And  soon  their  com¬ 
monest  expressions  were  "what’s  buzzin’ 
cousin?”  and  "okey  dokey.” 

We  will  never  forget  Tosya 
who,  during  our  early  days  at 
the  base  area,  served  us  -steak 
three  times  a  day  while  she  sang 
to  us  with  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  voices  of  the  countryside. 

There  were  unforgettable 
scenes  as  well  as  personalities  in  j 
the  Soviet  project.  We  can  vividly 
recall,  for  instance,  the  moment 
we  thirteen  officers,  who  com¬ 
posed  the  original  AAF  echelon  ! 
assigned  to  the  USSR  for  the 
inter-Allied  undertaking,  sat 
down  for  the  first  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  conferences  in  Moscow  with  j 
the  well-groomed,  high-ranking  i 
officers  who  were  our  opposite 
numbers  in  the  Red  Air  Force. 

And  we’ll  always  remember 
our  thoughts  as  we  arrived  at 
the  base  area  in  the  dead  of 
winter  to  find  practically  all  the 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  r 
demolished  by  the  retreating  j 
German  Army.  Available  facili¬ 
ties  were  few  and  bleak,  and 
trophies  of  battle  still  littered  the 
fields.  It  was  hard  to  visualize 
that  from  this  scene  of  chaos 
could  rise  the  fine  bases  necessary 
for  the  shuttle  system. 

The  landing  some  months  later  of  the 
transcontinental  photographic  mission, 
which  preceded  the  launching  of  shuttle¬ 
bombing  operations,  gave  us  a  terrific  lift 
for  then  we  knew  achievement  of  our 
purpose  was  at  hand. 

Finally  came  the  big  day.  Indescribable 
was  the  thrill  we  experienced  when  the 
first  group  of  red-nose,  checkered-tail 
Mustangs  flashed  over  our  most-forward 
airdrome,  harbingers  of  the  Fortresses 
which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  com-  ! 
pletion  of  the  first  shuttle  run.  Nerves 
tingled  as  the  Soviet  Airacobras  scrambled 
up  from  the  base  and  climbed  hell-bent 
for  heaven  to  give  top-cover  to  the  Amer-  I 
ican  fighters. 

As  the  bombers  settled  on  the  landing 
strip,  we  saw  complete  fruition  of  months 
of  planning  and  toil.  The  birr  job  had  been 
done.  Men  speaking  different  tongues 
but  essentially  the  same  language  had 
proved  wbat  whole-hearted  cooperation 
between  two  nations  can  accomplish. 
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Finest  materials  and  workmanship  went  into  most  structures  at 
the  new  bases  but  emergency  measures  were  sometimes  required. 
This  control  tower,  for  instance,  was  built  from  packing  cases. 


TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 

Administrative  -fa  Tactical  -fa  Technical 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


►  Know  It — Do  It — Check  It:  The  com¬ 
mander  of  an  Infantry  regiment  overseas 
told  an  observer: 

"My  men  know  their  weapons  and 
tactics  thoroughly.  My  effort  is  simply  to 
require  them  to  do  the  things  they  know 
must  be  done — posting  security,  dispatch¬ 
ing  patrols,  seekings  field  of  fire,  retain¬ 
ing  their  equipment  and  making  sure  that 
it  is  in  working  order.  You  have  to  check 
all  the  time.” 

This  admonition  is  as  true  in  the  AAF 
as  it  is  in  the  Infantry.  Most  men  in  the 
AAF  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
know  what  must  be  done.  The  pilot 
knows  he  must  conserve  precious  gasoline 
to  get  back  home;  the  radio  operator 
knows  he  must  adhere  to  net  discipline; 
the  crew  chief  knows  that  he  must  rigidly 
follow  TOs.  But  knowing  is  not  enough. 
The  job  must  be  done  and  checks  must 
be  made  to  see  that  it  is  done  right. 


y  Radio  Silence:  "Hey,  Pete,  when  are 
you  going  to  raise  your  wheels?”  .  .  . 
"You’re  out  of  formation,  Shorty.”  .  .  . 
This  sort  of  radio  chatter  on  a  combat 
mission  may  be  the  tip-off  for  an  enemy 
reception  committee  to  get  busy.  An 
overseas  report  points  out  that  formations 
of  fighters  should  be  able  to  take  off,  form 
head  on  course  and  go  to  a  target  with¬ 
out  even  pressing  a  mike  button.  It  takes 
practice  with  visual  signals  and  plenty  of 
will  power — in  brief,  "air  discipline.” 

\  Service  Records:  Most  common  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  irregularities  noted  in  in¬ 
spections  of  Service  Records  at  Ports  of 
Aerial  Embarkation  were  the  following: 
Failure  to  show  basic  training,  flying 
status,  immunizations,  correct  beneficiary 
or  address  of  beneficiary,  reading  of  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  War,  sex  morality  lecture,  allot¬ 
ments  or  discontinuance  of  allotments 
and  military  occupational  specialties. 
These  items  should  be  checked  frequently. 

y  Say  ' Plane ’ — Not  'Ship':  Use  of  the 
word  "ship”  to  designate  aircraft  has  led 
to  serious  confusion  between  personnel  of 
the  Army  and  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  All 
Army  personnel  will  discontinue  use  of 
the  word  “ship”  to  designate  aircraft. 
(WD  Memo.  W95-44,  13  May  1944.) 


y  Be  Sure  It’s  Oxygen:  Are  frequent 
checks  made  on  the  receiving  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  oxygen  and  other  gases?  Ser¬ 
vicing  of  oxygen  tanks  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oxygen-hydrogen  can  cause  an  ex¬ 
plosion  fatal  to  crew  and  plane. 

y  Radio  Compass  Dehydrators:  Each 
radio  compass  dehydrator  should  be 
checked  to  be  sure  its  air  vent  is  not 
blocked.  Reports  reveal  that  in  some 
cases  this  air  vent  has  been  covered  with 
a  piece  of  masking  tape,  thus  preventing 
the  dehydrator  from  serving  its  purpose. 
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CARTOONS  BY  JIM  RAWLS 

Also  on  the  subject  of  correct  terminol¬ 
ogy,  the  AAF  is  now  using  the  term 
"fighter”  in  place  of  "fighter-bomber,” 
"pursuit”  and  "intercepter.”  (AAF  Reg. 

80-3,  12  May  1944.) 

y  Co-pilot:  It  is  imperative  that  the  co¬ 
pilot  know  the  pilot’s  job  almost  as  well 
as  the  pilot  does  himself.  The  co-pilot  is 
never  "sold  short”  in  combat  organiza¬ 
tions  overseas. 

- 

y  Officers’  Messes  and  Clubs:  With 
some  Army  airbases  and  other  installa¬ 
tions  closing  or  curtailing  operations,  of¬ 
ficers’  messes  and  clubs  are  facing  the 
problem  of  dissolving  or  of  fitting  their 
needs  to  a  lesser  number  of  officers.  This 
requires  good  sound  management  and 
planning. 

If  a  field  closes,  the  mess  or  club 
usually  must  be  liquidated  on  short  no¬ 
tice.  Sufficient  cash  must  be  available  at 
once  to  pay  off  all  obligations.  The  sale 
of  equipment  and  other  fixed  assets  in  a 
hurry  may  prove  difficult  or  even  impos¬ 
sible.  If  the  cash  reserve  is  inadequate, 
the  officers  on  duty  at  the  base  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  "dig”  for  whatever  amount  of 
money  is  short.  At  stations  where  the  i 
number  of  officers  is  being  curtailed,  the 
club  or  mess  operation  must  be  sharply 
reduced  to  put  it  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Each  commanding  officer  and  each 
member  of  a  board  of  governors  of  an 
officers’  mess  or  club  should  take  inven-  , 
tory  of  the  situation  now  and  make  sure 
that  these  institutions  are  operating  on 
such  a  basis  that  there  will  be  no  em¬ 
barrassment  if  the  station  is  closed  or  its 
program  curtailed. 

^  Your  Shoes:  Let’s  be  practical  about 
the  care  of  shoes.  Par.  13b  (4)  (c)  3, 

AR  613-40,  requires  regular  application 
of  properly  prepared  lubricants  (dubbin). 

In  some  instances  this  directive  has  been 
disregarded  because  the  use  of  dubbin  on 
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shoes  makes  a  high  gloss  impossible.  The 
use  of  dubbin,  however,  prolongs  the  life 
of  shoes,  keeps  them  soft  and  comfortable 
and  makes  them  more  waterproof.  There¬ 
fore,  at  inspections  it  must  be  insisted 
upon  that  shoes  be  well  cleaned,  dubbed 
and  brushed.  It  isn’t  necessary  that  they 
"sparkle.”  (Sec.  Ill,  WD  Cir.  182, 
1944.) 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  WD  Cir. 
168,  1944,  which  restricts  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  shoes  by  all  Army  personnel. 
All  military  personnel  will  cooperate  in 
conserving  shoes  and  acquire  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  shoes  compatible  with 
their  needs. 

y  Watch  It,  Mechanic:  Inspections  show 
the  need  for  more  care  by  maintenance 
personnel  while  making  repairs  to  pre¬ 
vent  foreign  matter,  such  as  metal  filings, 
wire,  bolts  and  rivets,  from  entering  re¬ 
cesses  and  causing  damage  to  aircraft  and 
engine. 

^  Emergency  Procedures:  Aircrew  mem¬ 
bers  are  reminded  that  in  a  tight  spot 
they  may  be  only  as  good  as  their  ability 


to  carry  out  emergency  procedures — re¬ 
pairing  guns  in  flight,  operating  auxiliary 
radio  equipment,  bailing  out,  ditching 
the  plane,  and  so  on. 

y  Bottles,  Caps  and  Containers:  All 
AAF  personnel  who  want  to  assure  a  con¬ 
tinued  supply  of  refreshments  at  their  Ex¬ 
change  (and  who  doesn’t),  must  do  their 
bit  in  the  conservation  of  bottles,  caps 
and  containers.  Because  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  these  articles,  Sec.  V,  WD 
Cir.  137,  1944,  directs  that  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  conservation  and  sal¬ 
vage  be  exercised. 

y  Lights  Out:  Keesler  Field',  Miss.,  went 
all  out  on  the  light  saving  program  and 
reduced  its  power  consumption  for  a 
month  11.4  percent,  a  saving  of  more 
than  $1,000.  A  contest  for  the  best  sug¬ 
gestion  for  saving  electricity  was  won  by 
Pfc.  George  DeBoer,  who  recommended 
that  someone  In  each  barracks  and  office 
be  responsible  for  turning  off  lights  not 
needed.  He  was  awarded  a  $50  war  bond. 

Additional  light  savers  recommended 
for  general  adoption: 
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Keep  only  a  single  night  light  burning 
in  the  latrine.  Turn  on  others  as  needed. 

Refrain  from  using  oversize  lamps  or 
unauthorized  electrical  appliances. 

Do  not  use  orderly  rooms  or  offices 
after  hours  for  visiting,  personal  letter¬ 
writing  or  other  unofficial  activities. 

y  Lights  On:  Are  all  field  obstacle  lights 
operating? 


Q.  How  is  an  individual  carried 
on  the  organization  Daily  Sick  Re¬ 
port  when  hospitalized  at  a  station 
other  than  that  to  which  assigned? 

A.  The  Adjutant  General  advises  that 
"if  an  individual  is  sent  from  a  station 
hospital  to  a  regional  station  hospital, 
to  a  station  hospital  at  another  post,  or 
to  a  general  hospital,  for  further  obser¬ 
vation  and  treatment,  his  name  will  be 
entered  on  the  Daily  Sick  Report  of  his 
organization  on  the  date  of  the  change 


of  his  status,  the  disposition  being  en¬ 
tered  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  unit 
as  'transferred  to  ....  hospital  (place) 
for  observation  and  treatment  and  ob¬ 
servation  only.’  The  enlisted  man’s  name 
will  not  be  carried  on  the  Daily  Sick 
Report  of  his  organization  thereafter  un¬ 
less  he  is  returned  to  his  organization 
and  needs  additional  hospitalization.  If 
the  individual  is  sent  to  a  regional  sta¬ 
tion  hospital  at  his  home  station  from  a 
dispensary,  entry  will  be  made  on  the 
Daily  Sick  Report  as  long  as  he  is  hos¬ 
pitalized  at  that  hospital.” 

©.  May  a  private,  under  Sec.  V, 
WD  Cir.  287,  19 42.  tilling  the  T/O 
position  of  a  staff  sergeant,  receive 
the  pay  and  allowance  of  a  staff 
sergeant? 

A.  No.  The  Adjutant  General  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  cited  circular  was  not  a 


“  HERE  ARE  - 
THE  ANSWERS 


directive  authorizing  the  promotion  of 
enlisted  men  to  the  grades  of  first  ser¬ 
geant  and  staff  sergeant  without  the  is¬ 
suance  of  proper  orders  by  competent 
authority,  but  was  instead  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  enlisted  grades.  The 
circular  in  no  way  changed  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  require  that  appointments 
to  enlisted  grades  be  made  by  written 
orders  issued  by  properly  designated 
authority. 

©.  May  time  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  be  counted  in  computing  eli¬ 
gibility  for  promotion  as  a  W  AC 
officer? 

A.  Yes.  Commissioned  service  in  the 
WAAC  will  be  counted.  (Par  4d  [4], 
AAF  Reg.  35-18,  20  April  19 44.) 

Q.  May  allotments  to  dependents 
I Class  E)  be  made  for  any  period 
desired? 

A.  No.  All  Class  E  allotments  will 
be  made  for  an  indefinite  period.  If 
through  error  an  expiration  date  01 
period  is  indicated,  it  will  be  disregarded 
by  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits. 
Class  E  allotments  will  continue  to  be 
paid  by  the  Office  of  Dependency  Bene¬ 
fits  until  a  request  in  writing  for  dis¬ 
continuance  is  received  by  that  office. 

Q,  May  an  officer  count  time  in 
the  RC AF  in  the  computation  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  pilot? 

A.  Yes.  Officers,  warrant  officers, 
flight  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 


Army  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  with 
the  AAF,  will  be  credited  with  service 
as  a  rated  pilot  of  heavier-than-air  air¬ 
craft  in  the  armed  forces  of  co-belliger¬ 
ent  nations  at  100  percent.  Senior  and 
Command  Pilot  ratings,  however,  will 
continue  to  be  granted  upon  the  basis  of 
service  as.  a  rated  pilot  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
(AAF  Memo.  35-39,  20  May  1944.) 

Q.  Is  an  enlisted  man  still  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  his  WD  A  GO  Form 
No.  28  I  Soldier’ s-ln dividual  Pay  Rec¬ 
ord/  in  his  personal  possession  at  all 
times? 

A.  Not  at  all  times  while  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  Par.  12,  ch.  9, 
31  March  1944,  AR  345-155,  states  that 
the  enlisted  man  is  required  to  carry  the 
individual  pay  record  book  on  his  person 
when  traveling  individually  or  away 
from  his  organization,  and  at  all  times 
when  outside  the  United  States. 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
TO  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Blakeslee,  Donald  J.  M.,  Col. 
Brown,  Henry  W.,  Lt. 

Conger,  Paul  A.,  Capt. 

Corl,  George  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Fields,  Virgil  C.,  Jr.,  Maj. 
Haberle,  Frank  J.,  Lt. 

Johnson,  Robert  S.,  Capt. 

Luksic,  Carl  J.,  Lt. 

Mohler,  William  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Schilling,  David  C.,  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  Donavon  F.,  Lt. 

Steele,  Henry  P.,  Lt. 

Truluck,  John  H.,  Lt. 

Woody,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 

Chauncey,  Charles  C.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Connell,  Carl  W.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Eaker,  Ira  C.,  Lt.  Gen. 

Hoag,  Earl  S.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Wilson,  Donald,  Brig.  Gen. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Alexander,  Frank,  M/Sgt. 
Arnold,  Leslie  P.,  Col. 

Bailey,  Charles  F.,  M/Sgt. 
Baldwin,  William  G.,  Lt. 
Beekman,  Milton  R.,  Maj. 

Billen,  Theodore  L.,  Lt. 
Borckardt,  Bernard  B.,  M/Sgt. 
Borum,  Fred  S.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Brooks,  Russell  J.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  Robert  C.,  Maj. 

Bryan,  William  H.,  IVl/Sgt. 
Hurt,  Byron  T„  Jr.,  Col. 
Burwell,  Harvey  S.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Caldwell,  Jack  E.,  Col. 

Connella,  William  F.,  M/Sgt. 
Craigie,  Laurence  C.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Douglass,  Kingman,  Col. 

Dye,  Josiah  E.,  M/Sgt. 

Erway,  Charles  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Fox.  Francis  I.,  M/Sgt. 

Glover,  Joe  Tom,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Goodwill,  Forrest  W.,  M/Sgt. 
Groudis,  Walter  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Graham,  Harold  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Hagins,  Newton  D.,  Maj. 
’Harrington,  Vincent  F.,  Maj. 
Herman,  Isadore,  Capt. 

Hezlep,  John  B„  T/Sgt. 
Ingersoll,  Haro  Id  B.,  Maj. 

Ivers,  James,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Jackson,  William  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
Johnson.  Bernard  F.,  Lt.  Col. 
Marshall.  Warner,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Myers,  John  A.,  Capt. 

Ohlke,  Harold  W..  Col. 

Owens,  Ray  L.,  Brig.  Gen. 
Petrousky,  Joseph  A.,  M/Sgt. 
Pucci,  Joseph,  T/Sgt. 

Royce,  Ralph,  Maj.  Gen. 
Sadowsky,  Charles,  Capt. 
Sauvage,  Russell  E.,  Maj. 
Schenck,  Earl  L.,  W/O 
Smith,  Sory,  Col. 

Sorensen,  Karl  L.,  M/Sgt. 
Standish,  Alexander,  Maj. 
Sturm,  Peter  K.,  Capt. 

Sutterlin,  Frederick  J.,  Col. 
Teats,  Edward  C.,  Lt.  Col. 
Tenney,  Frank  F.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Tipton,  James  V.,  M/Sgt. 
Ulosovich,  Michael,  M/Sgt. 
Usher,  George  L„  Brig.  Gen. 


SILVER  STAR 

Akers,  Wayne  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Albriglit,  Charles  0..  T/Sgt. 
Baer,  Alton,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Barlow,  William  N.,  S/Sgt. 
Beckham.  Walter  C.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Beehy,  Barclay  B.,  Lt. 

Bigham,  Harvey  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Blakeley,  Everett  E.,  Capt. 
*Bolick,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 
Bowman,  Charles  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
Brooks,  Norman  E.,  Lt. 

Butler,  William  David,  Lt. 
Cely,  William  F.,  Lt. 

Class,  Kenneth  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Conley,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Conley,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Craig,  Horace  C.,  Maj. 
Crapsey,  Arthur  H.,  Lt. 

De  Mara,  Marco,  Lt. 

Derrick,  Charles  E.,  Sgt. 


*  Posthumous 


Dobbs,  Max  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Dowell,  Kenneth  F..  Lt. 

Duke,  Alexander,  Lt. 

Edwards,  George  P.,  Lt. 

Everett,  Le  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Farrell,  Frederick  B.,  Lt. 

Farrell,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Ferguson,  Joe  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Fiorenti,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Fogarty,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Gabreski,  Francis  S.,  Maj. 
*George,  Louis  R.,  Lt. 

Glenn,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Green,  Raymond  E.,  Lt. 

Griffith,  Rockford  C.,  Lt. 
Headrick.  William  J.,  Lt.  Col. 
Hubbard,  Glenn  E.,  Maj. 

Jeffrey,  Thom  Stanley,  Jr., 

Lt.  Col. 

Joel.  Milton,  Maj. 

Jones,  William  M.,  Capt. 

Kidd,  John  B.,  Lt.  Col. 

Kreldler,  Howard  E.,  Maj. 

Ladd,  Kenneth  R.,  Lt. 

Lamont,  Howard,  S/Sgt. 
Laszewski,  Emil  S.,  Lt. 
Lauterbach,  Theodore  G.,  Lt. 
Lipscomb,  John  P.,  Capt. 

Lord,  Marvin  D.,  Capt. 
McCarraher,  Edward  R.,  S/Sgt. 
McConnell,  Bernard  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Magnuson,  Clifford  E.,  Lt. 

Miller,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Morwood,  Roger,  Lt. 

Mullins,  Grover  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Mumford,  Harry  G.,  Lt.  Col. 
Murtha,  Regis  J.,  Lt. 

Nelson,  Anton  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Normand,  Charles  G.  Y.,  Lt.  Col. 
Norton,  Harvey  B.,  Sgt. 

Osborne,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Owens,  Joel  A..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Parsons,  Leonard  A..  S/Sgt. 
Pecosky,  Michael,  S/Sgt. 

Post,  Robert  F.,  Maj. 

Prater,  Clifford  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Preddy,  George  E.,  Capt. 

Rein,  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Rimerman,  Ben,  Maj. 

Rudell,  Raymond  F.,  Maj. 

Smith.  Albert  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Thorup,  Louis  G.,  Lt.  Col. 
Timme,  Arthur  C.,  Sgt. 

Valenta,  Irvin  E.,  Lt. 

Watts,  Ernest  L.,  Lt. 

Wheadon,  Elmer  M.,  Capt. 


OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  SILVER  STAR  • 

Travis,  Robert  F.,  Brig.  Gen. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Allen,  George  C.,  Lt. 

Allen,  Glenn  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  James  G.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Allen,  John  Harold,  T/Sgt. 
Allen,  John  P.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Allen,  Ronald  S..  Lt. 

Allen,  Roy  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Allen,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Allen,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Alien,  William  G.,  CpI. 

Alley,  Bert  A..  Lt. 

*Allison,  Andrew  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Allison.  George  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Allison,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Allton,  Dale  W.,  Sgt. 

Allum,  Ethan  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Altizer,  James  H.,  Sgt. 

Altman.  Allen  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Amacker,  Homer  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Amick,  Cecil  Denham,  Lt. 
Ammons,  Vernon  G.,  Lt. 
Amphlett,  Jack  B.,  Lt. 
Anderhald,  Virgil  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Anders,  Forrest  S.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Arnold  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Anderson,  Charles  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Anderson,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  David  M.,  Lt. 
Anderson.  Donald  G.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Dwight  K.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Edmund  B..  Lt. 
Anderson,  Eugene  C.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Evereet  M.,  Sgt. 
Anderson.  Garnet  W.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  George  R.,  Lt.  Col. 
Anderson,  John  H.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Anderson.  John  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  Sgt. 
Anderson,  Joseph  A.,  Maj. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  M.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Melvin  M.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Milton  A.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Noel  M.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Ray  U.,  S/Sgt. 


Anderson,  Robert  A.,  CpI. 
Anderson,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  Robert  P..  Lt. 
Anderson,  Samuel  E.,  Col. 
Anderson,  Wilbur  M.,  F/0 
Anderson,  William  E.,  Jr., 
T/Sgt. 

Anderson,  William  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Anderson,  William  L.,  Lt. 
Anderson,  William  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Andreucci,  Lewis  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Andrews,  Aaron  L.,  Lt. 

Andrews,  Allen  L.,  Lt. 

Andrews,  Charles  C.,  Capt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Andrews,  Gordon  J.,  F/0 
Andrews,  Walter  E.,  Sgt. 
Andrews,  Willie  A..  T/Sgt. 
Andridge,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Angel,  Gordon,  S/Sgt. 

Arnold,  David  W.,  Capt. 

Arnold,  Robert  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Aroneck,  Sanford  N..  Lt. 

Arones,  Harold,  Lt. 

Aronson,  Albert  M.,  Lt. 

Arooth,  Michael,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Arrieta,  Mark  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Badeau,  Clement  S..  S/Sgt. 
Badida,  Nicholas,  T/§gt. 

Baird,  Joseph  C.,  Sgt. 

Baird,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Baisden,  Ira  R..  S/Sgt. 

Bakeberg,  Arthur  0.,  Sgt. 

Baker,  Charles  F..  Lt. 

Baker,  Harold.  S/Sgt. 

Baker,  Harrell  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Baker,  Harry  J..  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Baker,  Howard  D.,  CpI. 

Baker,  Jack  R..  T/Sgt. 

Baker,  Joe  B..  Jr..  Capt. 

Baker,  John  H..  S/Sgt. 

Baler,  Sterling  A.,  Lt. 

Banks,  Warren  B.,  Lt. 

Banks,  William  D..  Lt. 

Banks,  William  M.,  Capt. 

(&.  2  OLC) 

Banner,  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Banning,  Richard  E.,  Lt. 

Banta,  Jack  0..  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Banta,  Keith  B..  S/Sgt. 

Barba,  Andrew  M..  Lt. 

Barber,  Edwin  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Barber,  Keenan  C.,  Capt. 

Barber.  George  A.,  Lt. 

Barbour.  Charles  C..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Barbus,  Paul  L.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Barcak,  George  J.,  Lt. 

Barclay,  Billie  B.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  Clayton  J.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  Donald  A.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  George  R.,  Lt. 

Barnes,  Joshua  H.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

Barnes,  Lloyd  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Barnes,  Russell  L..  S/Sgt. 
Barnett,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Barnett,  George  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Barnett.  Thomas  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Bartholomew,  Aubrey  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Barton,  Harold  H..  Lt. 

Barton,  Ivan  K..  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Barton,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Barton,  Roger  D..  Lt. 

Barts.  Robert  I.,  Sgt. 

Bartuska,  George  Jr.,  Lt. 

Bartz,  Richard  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Baryovitch,  Stanley,  T/Sgt. 

Beck,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Beck,  Walter  W.,  F/0 
Beck,  William  J..  Jr..  Capt. 
Becker,  Clyde  S..  CpI. 

Becker,  Donald  W..  Lt. 

Becker,  Raymond  Arthur.  Lt. 
Becker,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

Becker.  Robert  W..  Lt. 

Beckstrom.  Kenneth  W..  Lt. 
Bedford,  Franklin  P.,  Lt. 
Bedford.  John  R..  Lt. 

Bedwell.  Philip  G..  S/Sgt. 

Beebe,  Eugene  H.,  Col. 

Beem,  Arlo  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Beeman,  Chandler  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Beers,  Leonard  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Beerwert,  Dillman  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Beeson,  Henry  R.,  Lt. 

Behan,  Joseph  F.,  Lt. 

Behr,  Herbert  A.,  Lt. 

Bek.  Philip  L..  Lt. 

Bell,  Charles  A.,  Lt. 

Bell,  Eulon  C.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 

Bell,  Howard  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Bell,  Jack  B.,  Lt. 

Bell,  James  L.,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Hugh  D.,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Jack  W.  W.,  Lt. 

Bennett.  James  W.,  Lt. 

Bennett.  Joe  L..  Lt. 

Bennett,  John  W.,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Kenneth  G.,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Lewis  T.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Bennett,  Norman  B.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bennett,  Richard,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Robert  L.,  T/Sgt. 
*Bennett,  Robert  R.,  Lt. 

Bennett,  Stuart  M.,  Lt. 

Bennette,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 


Berry,  Austin  L.,  Maj. 

Berry,  Henry  F.,  Lt. 

Berry,  John  B.,  T/Sgt. 

*  Berry,  Rex,  Lt. 

Berry,  Richard  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Berry.  Robert  K.,  Lt. 

Bertch,  Donald  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bertrand,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Berzansky,  Andrew,  T/Sgt. 
Binning,  Bud  B.,  Lt. 

Birchard,  Glen  R.,  Lt.  Col. 

Bird,  Donald  C.,  Sgt. 

Bird,  Ira  M.,  Lt. 

Bird,  Luther  C.,  Lt. 

Birlew,  Donald  W.,  Capt. 
Bisgard,  Richard  L.,  Capt. 
Bishop,  Earl  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Bishop,  John  W.,  Lt. 

Bishop,  Leicester  B.,  Lt. 

Bishop,  Lyle  D.,  Lt. 

Bishop,  Paul  A.,  Lt. 

Bishop,  William  H.,  Pfc. 

(&  OLC) 

Biskup,  Ernest,  S/Sgt. 

Bissel,  Ray,  CpI. 

Bitney,  Robert  V.,  Lt. 

Bitter,  Emile  V.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Bitter,  Frederick  J.,  Lt. 

Bixby,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Bixler,  Gordon  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Blachly,  Ross  L.,  Lt. 

Black,  Perry  0.,  Lt. 

Black,  Robert  C.,  Lt. 

Black.  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Blackburn,  Daniel  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Blacklidge,  Lyle  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Bleeker,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Blevins,  Paul  R.,  Lt. 

Blight,  Charles  W.,  Lt. 

Bliss,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Blitz,  Rudolph  C.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Bloche,  Arthur  H..  S/Sgt. 
Blocher,  Maurice  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Block,  Joseph  H.  L.,  Lt. 

Block,  Robert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Bockman,  Clifford  H..  S/Sgt. 
Bockman.  Elmer  E.,  F/0 
Bodell,  Walter.  Sgt. 

Bodenhamer,  Don,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Boeldt,  Robert  0.,  T/Sgt. 

Boet,  Paul  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Boffa,  William  E..  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Bohland,  Richard,  S/Sgt. 

Bohman,  Carl  V.,  Lt. 

Bohnert,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bohney.  Richard  G.,  Lt. 

Boisclair,  Leonard  D..  S/Sgt. 
Boiteau,  John  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Bolack,  Charles  K.,  Lt. 

Bolen,  Merle,  Sgt. 

Boley.  Lyle  T.,  Lt. 

Bolling,  Charles,  S/Sgt. 

Bolling,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Bologna.  Joseph  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Boly,  William  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Bomar.  John  E.,  Lt. 

Bomicino,  William  J.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Bond,  Robert  D.,  Lt. 

Bonner,  Hughie  R.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Bonnicksen,  Andrew  P..  T/Sgt. 
Bonones,  Luther  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Bonsteel,  Francis  T..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bonus,  Robert  M.,  Capt. 

Booker,  Cleiborn  U.,  S/Sgt. 
Booker,  Dennis  G.,  Lt. 

Boone,  Joseph  H.,  Lt. 

Boone,  Louis  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Boone,  Mark  P..  F/0 
Booth,  Douglas  E.,  Lt. 

Booth,  William  H..  Maj. 

Bradley,  Raymond  A.,  Capt. 
Bradrick,  Leroy,  S/Sgt. 

Bradshaw,  Fred  D.,  Capt. 

Bradt,  Tony  L..  CpI. 

Brady,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Brady,  John  D.,  Lt. 

Brady.  William  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Brady,  Willis  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Bragdon,  Richard  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Bragg,  Kendrick  R..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Brainard,  Wayne  A.,  Lt. 

Braley,  Richard  G.,  Lt. 

Braman,  Jay  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Bramer,  Delmer  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Branch,  James  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Brandeberry,  Earl  K.,  S/Sgt. 
Brandfas,  Dale  F.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Brandon,  Lloyd  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Brandt,  Martin  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Brandt,  William  M.,  Lt. 

Brannan,  Henry  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Brice,  Winston  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Bridges,  James  N.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Bridges,  Phillip,  Capt. 

Brrggs,  Wayne  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Brightman,  Jack  M.,  Lt. 

Brill,  Carlos  0..  Sgt. 

Brimberry,  Will  0.,  Lt. 

Brindley,  Arthur  E.,  M/Sgt. 
Brinkley.  Frederick  A..  Lt. 
Brinkley,  Ralph  F.,  Lt. 

Brinkman,  John  T.,  S/Sgt. 


Brown,  Harry  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Harry  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Harry  W.,  Capt. 

Brown,  Howard  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Jack  D.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Jack  0.,  Capt. 

Brown,  Jack  R.,  Lt. 

Brown,  James  C.,  Lt. 

Brown,  James  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  John  D.,  Sgt. 

Brown,  John  K.,  Jr.,  Col. 

Brown,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Keith  S.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Kenneth  Jr.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Kenneth  V.,  T/Sgt. 
Brown,  Lawrence  R.,  Pfc. 

Brown,  Leonard  H.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Lewis  E.,  F/0 
*Brown,  Maxton,  Lt. 

Brown,  Noble,  T/Sgt. 

Bruce,  Forrest  D.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Bruce,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Bruch,  George  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Bruckheimer,  David  0.,  Lt. 
Brumagin,  Deloros  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Brune,  Edwin  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Bruni,  Edward  J.,  Lt. 

Brunner,  Robert  Melvin,  T/Sgt. 
Brunswick,  Carl  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Bruskotter,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Bryan,  Archie  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Buchannan,  Walter  E.,  Lt. 
Buchanan,  William  D.,  Lt. 
Buchinsky,  Frank  J.,  Lt. 

Buck,  Ambrose  H.,  Lt. 

Buckalew,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Buckhardt,  Clyde  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Buckingham,  Elvin  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Buckle,  Henry  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Buckle,  William  P.,  Capt. 

Budai,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Burbank,  Fred  C.,  Capt. 
Burchard,  James,  CpI. 

Burdick,  William  A..  Lt. 

Burford,  Edgar  C.,  Lt. 

Burgan,  Curtis  A.,  Capt. 

Burgan,  Virgil,  S/Sgt. 

Burge,  Lawrence  E.,  Lt. 

Burger,  Roger  H.,  Lt. 

Burgess,  Elwyn  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Burgoyne,  George  E.,  Lt. 

Burke,  Charles  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Burke,  Sylvester  V.,  Capt. 

Burkey,  Jack  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Burkhart,  Harry  R.,  Lt. 

Burkot,  John  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Burley,  Enoch  P.,  Lt. 

Burnett,  George  P.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Burnett,  Harry,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Burnett,  Robert  F.,  Capt. 
Burnham.  Arthur  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Burnor,  Richard  H.,  Lt. 

Burns,  Harmon  E.,  Capt. 

Burns,  John  P.,  Capt. 

Burnside,  Ernest  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Cabas,  Victor  N.,  Lt. 

Cameron,  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Cameron,  William  D.,  Capt. 
Cameron,  William  R.,  Maj. 
Cammack,  Herbert  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Camp,  Frank  B.,  Capt. 

Camp,  Kenimer  0.,  Lt. 
Campanella,  Mathew  J.,  Sgt. 
Campbell,  Benton  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Campbell,  Claude  W.,  Capt. 
Campbell,  Clyde,  T/Sgt. 

Campbell,  Curtis  K„  Lt. 
Campbell,  Henry  L.,  Lt. (  &  OLC) 
Campbell,  Herbert  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Campbell,  Jack  L.,  Lt. 

Campbell.  Leland  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Campbell,  Leonard  N.,  Lt. 
Campbell,  Ralph  K.,  Lt. 

Campbell,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Campbell,  Robert  B.,  Capt. 
Campbell,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 
Campbell.  Robert  W.,  Lt. 
Campbell.  Thomas  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Campbell,  William  B.,  Lt. 
Campbell,  William  F.,  Lt. 

Caputo,  John  A.,  Lt. 

Carbery,  Duward  A.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Carcione,  Anthony  R.,  Lt. 

Card,  John  H..  III.  Lt. 

Card,  Robert  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Cardamon,  Frank  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Cardwell,  Burt  J.,  Lt. 

Cardwell,  Kenneth  H.,  Lt. 

Care,  Raymond  C.,  Lt. 

Careins,  Vernon  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Carey,  John  A.,  Capt. 

Carey,  Max  R.,  'Capt. 

Carey,  Richard  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Cargill,  William  D..  Lt. 

Carlin,  Henry  J.,  Lt. 

Carlisle,  Guernsey  I.,  Capt. 

Carlow,  Earle  W.,  Lt. 

Carlsen,  Carl  R.,  Lt. 

Carlson,  Arthur  L..  Lt. 

Carlson,  Clyde  P.,  Lt. 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Air  Force,  August,  1944 


GROWTH  OF  OUR  CIVILIAN  AAF 


Civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Service  Command  are  seen  as  they  learn  construction  details  of 
an  aircooled  engine.  Scenes  like  this  have  been  common  since  1941  when  the  AAF  began  training 
500,000  men  and  women  for  the  world's  largest  undertaking  in  aircraft  overhauling  and  repair. 

By  Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  E.  Adler 

Chief,  Personnel  and  Training  Division,  Air  Service  Command 


anted:  Half  a  million  men  and 

W  women  for  vital  jobs  in  the  AAF; 
technical  skills  required  for  eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  applicants.” 

This  was  the  civilian  force  needed 
when  the  AAF  started  to  build  the 
world’s  largest  aircraft  repair  industry  in 
the  fall  of  1941.  During  the  following 
two  years,  despite  keen  competition  for 
machinists  and  experienced  mechanics 
from  the  booming  aircraft  industry, 
500,000  men  and  women  were  employed, 
trained  and  molded  into  the  AAF’s  Air 
Service  Command — the  home-front  re¬ 
pairmen  and  stockboys  for  our  sixteen  Air 
Forces  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  these  civilians  are  doing  the 
technical  job  in  the  States  that  GIs  are 
doing  overseas — overhauling  engines,  re¬ 
pairing  damaged  aircraft  and  equipment, 
expediting  the  flow  of  supplies  from 
warehouses  and  embarkation  points  to  our 
bases  in  theatres  of  operations. 

But  few  of  these  employees  had  any 
technical  skills.  Thirty-four  percent  were 
men  over  38  years  of  age  who  had  to  be 
trained  for  new  jobs — engine  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair  of  accessories,  machine  shop 
work,  job  and  shop  supervising.  Forty- 
four  percent  were  women,  many  of  whom 
never  had  worked  before.  They  had  to 
be  trained  for  clerical  work  and  office 
supervision  as  well  as  for  repair  and  over¬ 
haul  of  aircraft. 

Before  ASC  could  begin  servicing  and 
supplying  the  mushrooming  AAF,  it  had 
to  embark  on  an  extensive  training  pro¬ 
gram — a  program  for  which  there  was  no 
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pattern.  Although  confronted  by  prob¬ 
lems  never  before  tackled  on  a  large  scale 
by  any  government  agency,  ASC  success¬ 
fully  developed  a  civilian  training  organ¬ 
ization — one  of  the  first  formally  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  War  Department — 
which  was  distinctive  not  only  in  size  and 
the  wide  number  of  technical  subjects 
taught,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  "full- 
time”  operation. 

When  the  Air  Service  Command  was 
created  in  October,  1941,  apprenticeship 
courses  for  the  few  hundred  civilians  be¬ 
ing  trained  lasted  four  years.  Imminence 
of  war  and  increasing  production  of 
planes  necessitated  rapid  expansion  of  re¬ 
pair  and  supply  depot  personnel,  so  the 
courses  were  consolidated  and  shortened 
to  six  month  periods  and  less.  Still,  the 
training  program  could  not  accommodate 
the  thousands  of  civilians  being  employed 
each  week. 

Specialized  courses  in  engine  assembly, 
stock  records,  gyro  instrument  repair  and 
about  seventy  other  subjects  were  stand¬ 
ardized.  Because  existing  textbooks  and 
manuals  were  too  old  and  involved,  150 
new  training  manuals  were  written  to 
speed  up  the  educational  program ;  in¬ 
struction  was  limited  to  periods  of  two 
to  fifteen  weeks.  Actually,  training  was 
put  in  capsule  form  and  prescriptions 
were  made  according  to  the  qualifications 
and  adaptability  of  each  new  employee. 
Ultimately,  civilians  were  trained  for  new 
and  specialized  jobs  at  the  rate  of  60,000 
a  year- — more  than  any  other  school  or 
university  in  the  world. 


How  500,000  men  and  women 
were  molded  into  the  world's 
largest  aircraft  repair  in¬ 
dustry  since  the  fall  of  1941. 


Although  ASC  was  destined  to  grow 
into  one  of  the  largest  semi-industrial 
organizations  ever  conceived,  training 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  problem  of 
mass  production.  In  addition  to  me¬ 
chanics  and  stock  clerks,  there  was  a  need 
for  shipping  and  transportation  experts, 
office  managers  and  personnel  advisors, 
aeronautical  and  civil  engineers,  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  and  contract  lawyers,  account¬ 
ants  and  financial  consultants.  All  of 
these  had  to  be  trained  in  new*  and 
specialized  phases  of  work  before  they 
could  be  molded  into  their  important 
roles  as  an  unmilitarized  civilian  army 
expediting  the  logistical  requirements  of 
the  AAF's  aerial  battles  against  the  enemy. 

Major  problems  through  all  stages  of 
this  industry-building  program  were  to  ob¬ 
tain  personnel  in  the  face  of  competition 
for  skilled  labor  by  essential  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  competition  for  •  draft-eligible 
personnel  by  the  armed  services. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  ob¬ 
taining  personnel  was  the  wage  advantage 
which  private  industry  held,  in  many 
localities,  over  the  Civil  Service  rates 
which  ASC  installations  were  required  to 
pay.  After  many  months  of  experience 
and  planning,  and  based  upon  ASC’s 
comprehensive,  detailed  breakdown  of  its 
mechanical  and  unskilled  trades  (the  only 
classification  ever  made  of  950  previously 
ungraded  jobs),  a  locality  wage  plan  was 
developed  by  Headquarters,  Army  Air 
Forces,  approved  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  later  adopted  by  all  of  the  air  force 
commands,  which  permitted  AAF  in¬ 
stallations  to  meet  private  industry  wage 
scales  according  to  prevailing  rates  and 
living  costs  in  their  respective  localities. 

To  avoid  hindering  ASC’s  operations 
while  releasing  draft-eligible  men  for 
military  service  presented  a  paradoxical 
problem.  The  men  were  needed  as  ci¬ 
vilians  in  the  AAF,  yet  expansion  of  the 
Army  necessitated  drafting  them.  Because 
induction  of  large  numbers  of  them  be¬ 
fore  replacements  had  been  trained  would 
actually  have  hindered  the  AAF,  their 
orderly  withdrawal  was  effected  by  adapt¬ 
ing  the  replacement  schedule  system, 
which  had  been  developed  by  Selective 
Service  Headquarters,  to  the  peculiar  de¬ 
ferment  situation  which  existed  in  the 
ASC  installations.  This  adaptation  proved 
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extremely  satisfactory  and  earned  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  War  Department’s  De¬ 
ferment  Committee.  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  personnel  who  were  responsible  for 
working  out  the  first  of  these  ASC  sched¬ 
ules  were  later  called  upon  by  Head¬ 
quarters,  Army  Air  Forces  to  assist  other 
AAF  installations. 

After  we  had  procured  new  employees, 
we  were  confronted  by  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  of  properly  training  them  for  jobs. 
Mechanical  aptitude  of  our  applicants 
dropped  so  low  that  we  had  to  introduce 
a  special  course  on  the  use  and  care  of 
basic  hand  tools  for  many  of  the  people 
we  were  forced  to  accept  for  mechanic 
training  didn’t  know  how  to  hold  a 
wrench  or  hammer.  It  was  a  pleasant 
surprise,  therefore,  to  discover  that  these 
persons,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
tools,  were  eager  to  learn  their  proper 
use  and  caught  on  quickly  when  shown 
how  to  handle  them. 

Simultaneously,  at  the  other  extreme 
we  were  teaching  our  highly  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians  to  repair  and  adjust  a  new,  deli¬ 
cately  designed  auto-pilot,  with  its  gyro¬ 
scopes  and  its  scores  of  electrical  and  con¬ 
trol  cable  connections. 

Rapid  expansion  of  shop  facilities  and 
personnel  made  it  essential  to  inaugurate 
courses  for  supervisors  and  foremen.  The 
training  courses  of  ten  to  twelve  hours 
in  private  industry  were  developed  into  a 
comprehensive  5  2 -hour  course  by  ASC, 
and  more  than  21,000  men  and  women 
have  learned  shop  supervision  from  this 
course. 

Job  management  was  the  central  theme 
of  the  early  classes;  experience  taught 
that  additional  emphasis  was  necessary 
on  personnel  relations  and  on  analysis  of 
job  efficiency  under  each  supervisor.  At 
the  same  time,  because  the  young  foremen 
were  subject  to  the  draft,  more  stress  was 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  passing  on 
knowledge  to  subordinates  who  might 
have  to  replace  department  heads. 

Supplementing  the  job  and  supervisor 


training  programs  are  on-the-job  instruc¬ 
tional  courses  to  facilitate  upgrading  of 
employees.  An  average  of  500  workers 
a  month  are  sent  to  factory  schools  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  These  workers  then  return  to  con¬ 
duct  shop  classes,  teaching  other  workers 
new  repair  and  maintenance  procedures. 

HELP... 

circulate  AIR  FORCE  so  that 
every  man  in  your  activity 
gets  a  chance  to  read  the 
service  journal.  Don’t  let 
this  copy  become  a  "gold 
bricker” — keep  it  working. 

*  READ  IT..  .  PASS  IT  ON! 

★  ★  A  ft 

The  educational  program  also  utilizes 
the  facilities  of  thirty  state-supported  co¬ 
operating'  schools  and  two  contract 
schools.  In  the  twelve  main  ASC  depots, 
more  than  200,000  have  received  pre¬ 
service  training. 

As  students,  men  and  women  are 
treated  alike;  in  machine  shop  work, 
welding,  instrument  repair  and  stock 
tracing,  women  generally  are  better  than 
average,  while  they  are  frequently  as 
good  as  men  in  the  heavier  sheet  metal 
work  and  aircraft  repair.  Approximately 
90,000  women  are  in  the  employ  of  ASC 
on  jobs  ranging  from  teletype  operators 
to  electroplatists,  from  storekeepers  to 
electricians,  from  photographers  to  crane 
operators.  They  have  stepped  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  formerly  held  by  men  now 
serving  the  armed  forces  overseas. 

Although  it  was  feared  at  first  that 
male  students  might  not  accept  shopwork 
instruction  from  women  instructors,  the 
women  solved  this  problem  themselves 
by  proving  complete  mastery  of  their  re¬ 
spective  jobs. 


The  first  woman  trainee  in  propeller 
work  at  one  of  our  depots  was  the  chief 
instructor’s  wife.  So  quickly  did  she 
learn  that  she  was  added  to  the  teaching 
staff  and,  after  her  husband  died  a  few 
months  later,  succeeded  him  as  head  in¬ 
structor. 

Without  a  pool  of  aircraft  mechanics 
to  draw  upon,  faced  by  the  high  labor 
turnover  common  in  the  aircraft  industry 
(75  percent)  and  confronted  by  shortage 
of  manpower  in  all  areas,  we  began  hiring 
blind  and  crippled  workers  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis.  When  they  proved  they 
could  perform  duties  capably  in  certain 
occupations,  more  were  hired  for  place¬ 
ment  according  to  their  abilities.  Four 
blind  workers  at  one  depot  proved  able 
to  pack  bolts  and  nuts  as  fast  as  eleven 
normal  workers. 

Special  recruiting  caravans  helped  us 
through  one  critical  labor-shortage  season 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  an  extra  1,000 
employees. 

Despite  the  rapid  increase  of  workers 
with  middle-aged  men  and  women  tack¬ 
ling  jobs  entirely  new  to  them,  with  the 
blind  and  crippled  replacing  able-bodied 
workers,  the  incidence  of  accidents  was 
reduced  forty  percent  and  accident  se¬ 
verity  seventy  percent.  The  saving  to 
ASC  through  "accidents  that  didn't  hap¬ 
pen’’  was  3,544,000  man  hours  of  work. 
For  this  record,  ASC  was  awarded  the 
nation's  highest  safety  honor  for  1943, 
the  "Distinguished  Service  to  Safety”  cita¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Our  task  of  keeping  the  planes  of  the 
AAF  flying  has  been  accomplished.  We 
have  trained  personnel  to  be  versatile  re¬ 
pairmen  capable  of  repairing  and  main¬ 
taining  equipment  manufactured  by  all 
aircraft  and  accessory  companies.  Our 
men  have  been  responsible  for  engineer¬ 
ing  and  producing  many  original  modi¬ 
fications  while  turning  out  rush  jobs  and 
expediting  supplies  for  overseas  squad¬ 
rons  that  are  completely  dependent  upon 
the  work  of  the  folks  back  home,  our 
civilian  AAF.  -ft 


An  old  hand  at  precision  repair  work  shows  a  trainee  the  proper  way 
to  perform  a  delicate  operation  during  mechanical  instruments  class  at 
the  Miami  Air  Depot.  He  advises  a  gentle  touch  with  that  hammer. 
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Besides  working  at  the  mechanical  trades,  for  which  they  show  marked 
aptitude,  many  of  the  90,000  women  employed  by  the  ASC  are  engaged 
in  office  pursuits.  Workers  seen  above  are  checking  a  stock  record. 
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^  Overwater  jumps 

Correct  technique  for  parachute  jumps 
into  water  is  the  subject  of  a  new  train¬ 
ing  him  being  released  by  Training  Aids 
Division.  The  motion  picture,  produced 
by  Materiel  Command  and  the  Office  of 
Flying  Safety,  is  composed  of  film  shot 
during  the  actual  test  jumps  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Recommended  as  a  "must”  for  all  air¬ 
crews,  the  film  takes  you  from  the  escape 
hatch  of  a  B-24,  through  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  actions  until  you  are  safely  tucked 
away  in  a  one-man  life  raft. 

"Parachuting  into  Water”  disproves 
one  fallacy  and  establishes  the  value  of 
several  procedures  the  jumper  must  fol¬ 
low  if  he  is  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  The 
fallacy,  that  of  letting  go  of  the  harness 
just  before  striking 
the  water,  was  voted 
incorrect  when  jump¬ 
ers  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  judge 
distance  over  the 
water  accurately.  If 
you  let  go  of  the 
harness  too  soon, 
there  is  great  danger 
of  falling  into  the 
water  from  a  distance 
too  great  to  survive 
the  shock  of  impact. 

Procedures  recom¬ 
mended  for  over¬ 
water  jumps  are: 

(1)  Throw  away  all 
equipment  that 
you  won’t  need. 

(2)  Follow  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the 
Pilot's  Infor¬ 
mation  File. 

(3)  Keep  your  legs 
straight  and 
feet  together 
when  you  pull 
the  ripcord. 

(4)  Settle  back  in 
the  sling. 

(5)  Undo  chest 
strap  so  you’ll 
be  able  to  in¬ 
flate  your  Mae 
West. 


(6)  Undo  leg  straps  if  you  are  securely 
seated  in  the  sling  and  have  time. 

(7)  Ride  chute  harness  into  the  water 
and  inflate  Mae  West.  Leg  straps 
can  be  undone  or  slipped  over  the 
legs  in  the  water  if  necessary  at  this 
time. 

(8)  If  you  do  not  have  a  raft,  get  away 
from  'the  parachute  and  stay  away. 

(9)  If  you  have  a  raft,  work  upwind 
away  from  the  canopy  to  avoid 
tangling  in  the  lines.  For  the  same 
reason,  keep  the  life  raft  between 
you  and  the  floating  chute  while 
inflating  the  raft.  Salvage  para¬ 
chute  for  sail,  cover  and  extra  lines. 

(10)  Carry  a  serviceable  knife  where  you 
can  find  it.  It  will  help  if  you  be¬ 
come  tangled  in  the  lines. 


The  training  film  is  a  camera  record 
of  test  jumps  made  by  three  officers  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
on  February  3  and  4,  1944.  Two  jumps 
each  were  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  E.  V. 
Stewart,  chief  of  the  parachute  unit. 
Materiel  Command;  Lieut.  Col.  M.  W. 
Boynton,  chief  of  the  medical  safety  di¬ 
vision,  OFS,  and  Lieut.  Col.  W.  M.  An¬ 
gus,  chief  of  the  safety  education  division, 
OFS.  The  first  jumper  was  a  veteran  of 
436  jumps,  but  he  was  a  non-swimmer. 
The  second  had  seven  static  line  jumps 
to  his  credit,  was  a  swimmer,  but  he  had 
never  jumped  into  water.  The  third 
jumper  was  a  swimmer,  but  he  had  never 
jumped  before. 

Each  officer  wore  a  pneumatic  life  vest, 
a  standard  B-8  back-pack  parachute  with 
three-point  snap  release  and  standard  rip¬ 
cord,  a  one-man  seat-pack  life  raft  tied  or 
snapped  to  his  chute  harness  and  a  reserve 
chest-pack  parachute. 

Procurement  number  for  "Parachuting 
into  Water”  is  TF  1-3665. 

y  Devices  Catalog 

A  new  Training  Devices  Catalog,  com- 
pletely  indexed  and  containing  all  neces¬ 
sary  data  on  standard  training  devices, 
has  been  distributed  to  appropriate  AAF 
activities.  This  catalog  supersedes  the  I 
previously  published  Synthetic  Devices 
Catalog. 

Bound  in  loose-leaf  form  to  permit 
deletions  and  addi¬ 
tions  as  developments 
demand,  the  catalog 
is  composed  of  four 
main  sections  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  160 
different  subject-clas- 
sified  devices.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  nomenclature, 
provides  a  time-sav¬ 
ing  ready  reference 
and  index  guide  and  j 
includes  a  chart 
showing  the  applica-  ! 
tion  of  the  various 
training  devices  de¬ 
scribed. 

General  informa¬ 
tion  is  offered  on  how 
to  obtain  devices, 
who  provides  for 
housing  and  operat¬ 
ing  and  maintenance 
personnel,  and  the 
procedure  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  standard¬ 
izing  new  devices. 

Descriptions  and 
illustrations  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  major 
commercially  manu¬ 
factured  device  cur¬ 
rently  procurable  and 
in  use,  with  individ¬ 
ually  tabulated  data 
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These  photographs  taken  from  the  training  film  show  (Frame  I)  the  jumper  after  he  has 
unfastened  his  chest  strap  and  as  he  attemps  to  unfasten  his  leg  straps.  In  Frame  2,  he 
has  inflated  his  Mae  West  on  striking  the  water  and  is  working  upwind  away  from  the  float¬ 
ing  chute.  The  life  raft  has  been  inflated  between  the  jumper  and  his  chute  in  Frame  3. 
After  climbing  into  his  raft  (Frame  4),  the  jumper  is  hauling  in  the  chute  for  later  use. 
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on  official  availability,  power,  maintenance 
and  personnel  requirements,  shipping 
data,  property  class,  stock  number,  tech¬ 
nical  order,  specification  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  listing  of  more  than  100 
locally  constructed  devices — trainers,  cut¬ 
aways  and  mock-ups — arranged  according 
to  subject  material  with  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  field  listed  directly  with  each 
device. 

y  AAF  Organization  Film  Strips 

Three  film  strips  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  supplement  Training  Film  21- 
1236,  "Organization  of  the  Army,"  which 
did  not  contain  a  description  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  They 
are  FS  1-748,  "Organization  of  the  AAF- 
Part  I,  Headquarters  Section”;  FS  1-749. 
"Organization  of  the  AAF-Part  II,  The 
Commands,”  and  FS  1-750,  "Organization 
of  the  AAF-Part  III,  The  Air  Forces.” 

y  Proper  Use  of  Training  Films 

Experimental  studies  conducted  by  both 
military  and  civilian  agencies  indicate 
that  men’s  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
presented  in  a  film  is  materially  increased 
by  supplementing  the  film  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  explanation  or  a  follow-up  quiz. 

Air  Forces  Manual  No.  13,  "How  to 
Use  Training  Films,”  has  been  designed 
to  provide  the  instructor  with  a  summary 
of  principles  which  lead  to  effective  train¬ 
ing  film  utilization.  Photos  and  drawings 
in  the  booklet  assist  in  visualizing  the 
basic  points  described. 

y  AFT  AD  Regulation  Revised 

The  revised  AAF  Regulation  50-19, 
"Training  —  Training  Aids,”  published 
under  date  of  27  May  1944,  defines  ex¬ 


actly  what  are  and  what  are  not  training 
aids.  It  circumscribes  the  limits  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  headquarters  and  other 
AAF  agencies  as  they  affect  training  aids 
from  the  development  stage  to  the  use  of 
the  completed  aid.  The  revised  regula¬ 
tion  is  recommended  for  careful  study  by 
training  aids  officers  and  others  in  the 
AAF  concerned  with  training  aids. 

y  Marking  Film  Cans 

At  the  suggestion  of  film  library  of¬ 
ficers,  all  confidential  and  secret  training 
films  delivered  on  initial  distribution 
henceforth  will  have  the  metal  can  marked 
in  red  to  assist  in  identifying  such  classi¬ 
fied  subjects.  The  cans  for  confidential 
and  secret  films  will  have  a  red  stripe 
around  the  rim  and  a  red  stripe  across 
top  and  bottom.  It  is  recommended  that 
film  librarians  go  through  their  present 
list  of  films  and  mark  all  confidential  and 
secret  films  in  a  similar  manner. 

y  Maps  on  Film  Strips 

Briefing  officers  and  other  personnel 
interested  in  solving  the  problem  of  bulki¬ 
ness  in  maps  are  referred  to  a  series  of 
five  film  strips  recently  released: 

FS  1-688  Maps  of  Mediterranean  Sea 
Area. 

FS  1-689  Maps  of  Southwest  Pacific 
Area. 

FS  1-690  Maps  of  Northwest  Pacific 
Area. 

FS  1-691  Maps  of  India,  China  and 
Japan. 

FS  1-692  Maps  of  Europe,  Scandinavia 
and  Russia. 

Each  of  these  film  strips  contains  a 
master  index  map  providing  an  adequate 
key  to  the  50  to  75  detailed  section  maps. 


Used  with  any  standard  film  strip  pro¬ 
jector,  the  maps  can  be  thrown  on  a 
screen  for  detailed  study  by  a  group, 
thereby  affording  all  the  advantages  of 
wall  size  maps  and  at  the  same  time  over¬ 
coming  all  the  disadvantages  of  bulk  and 
weight  which  are  encountered  with  wall 
maps. 

y  AFT  AD’ s  Publication 

The  AFTAD  Bulletin,  approved  tech¬ 
nical  publication  of  the  Training  Aids  Di¬ 
vision,  is  published  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  all  pertinent  information  regard¬ 
ing  training  aids  into  the  channels  where 
the  information  will  be  put  to  best  use. 

The  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bulletin 
present  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  general 
training  aids  policies, 
correct  procedure  and 
channels  for  obtain¬ 
ing  various  training 
aids,  listings  of  train¬ 
ing  aids  officers,  sug¬ 
gested  training  aids 
programs,  uses  of 
training  aids,  status  of  projects  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  approximate  dates  of  release, 
new  developments,  evaluations  of  stand¬ 
ardized  training  aids,  ideas  from  the  field 
on  suggested  uses  of  training  aids,  sta¬ 
tion  allocations,  shipments  of  devices 
from  manufacturer  or  stock  to  AAF  ac¬ 
tivities,  notices  of  training  aids  available 
for  exchange,  delivery  status  of  devices, 
reviews  of  new  films  and  new  publica¬ 
tions,  and  information  from  other  com¬ 
mands  and  air  forces  and  the  Navy  which 
is  of  value  to  training  aids  officers. 

The  "Local  Construction”  section  of 
the  Bulletin  is  the  medium  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  complete  data  and  plans  for  train¬ 
ing  aids  which  are  not  on  standard  pro¬ 
curement  but  which  have  been  found  use¬ 
ful  at  some  AAF  base.  Construction  of 
these  aids  can  be  accomplished  at  any 
base  from  printed  photographs,  drawings 
and  accompanying  descriptions  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  This  section  also  serves  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  of  ideas  from  the  field  I 
on  the  uses  and  modifications  of  standard 
training  aids. 

AAF  personnel  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  articles  and  photographs  of  in¬ 
terest  to  training  aids  activities.  This 
Bulletin  is  distributed  to  headquarters  of 
all  activities  concerned  with  training  aids.  ; 
Requests  for  copies  should  be  addressed 
to  your  headquarters,  -fr 


WHERE  TO  GO 

1 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  recognition  materials, 
training  devices  and  training  publications  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Chief,  Training  Aids 
Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N  Y.,  upon  request  through  channels. 

AAF  Regulation  No.  50-19  explains  fully  the 
functions  of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 


This  AN-T-18  trainer  was  modified  at  the  department  of  teletype  and  Link  trainer,  Chanute 
Field,  III.,  by  inclosing  the  fuselage  and  mechanism  with  plexiglas  and  pliofilm  for  instructional 
purposes.  Requests  for  all  types  of  instrument  flying  and  landing  trainers  such  as  the  C-3,  C-5 
and  AN-T-18,  popularly  called  Link  trainers,  should  be  submitted  through  channels  to  AFTAD. 
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ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


Something  was  up,  something  big.  The 
urgent  note  in  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral’s  voice  made  that  clear. 

Addressing  a  group  of  officers  and  their 
wives  on  the  beach  at  Nags  Head,  N.  C., 
he  said,  "I  want  you  to  get  our  own  Air 
Corps  relief  organization  started — now.” 

They  knew  what  he  meant — a  society 
to  provide  for  the  dependents  of  men 
killed  or  injured  while  serving  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  It  had  been  a  pet  idea 
of  the  Arnolds  and  other  Air  Corps  old 
timers.  Now  the  time  for  it  had  come. 
Nobody  asked  why  all  the  rush.  Ques¬ 
tions  didn’t  seem  in  order  just  then. 

It  was  August,  1941.  The  president  had 
declared  a  national  emergency.  The  Army, 
including  the  Army  Air  Forces,  had  been 
swollen  by  Selective  Service  inductees, 
volunteers,  National  Guard  troops  and 
Reserves.  The  country  was  getting  ready 
for  bad  news. 


By  Copt.  Benjamin  J.  Grant 

Air  Force  StafF 

Today,  it  can  be  told  why  General 
Arnold  spoke  with  such  urgency.  AAF 
groups  were  being  ordered  out  to  take 
over  a  system  of  defensive  offshore  bases. 
Men  who  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been 
bankers  and  salesmen  and  clerks  were 
flying  off  to  strange  lands.  They  were  to 
leave  almost  without  warning.  Anything 
could  happen.  There  would  be  serious 
dislocations  at  home.  There  would  be  dis¬ 
tress  cases. 

General  Arnold  knew  that  distress  at 
home  means  bad  morale  in  the  Army. 

This  concern  over  dependents  was  an 
old  story  among  Army  air  officers.  For 
years,  it  had  been  extracurricular  prob¬ 
lem  Number  1  at  many  an  Air  Corps  sta¬ 
tion.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  business, 
Air  Corps  personnel  lived  hazardous  lives. 
As  someone  used  to  put  it,  '  By  compari¬ 
son  with  the  rest  of  the  Army,  the  Air 
Corps  has  a  wartime  casualty  rate  when 


the  country  is  at  peace.”  The  Air  Corps  1 
expansion  of  the  1930s,  accomplished; 
principally  by  calling  reserve  officers  to 
extended  active  duty,  complicated  the 
problem.  Nine  out  of  ten  flying  men  in 
the  Air  Corps  were  ineligible  for  help 
from  the  Army  Relief  Society,  whose 
charter  prohibited  benefits  to  any  except 
dependents  of  deceased  Regular  Army 
personnel.  Local  post  funds,  established 
unofficially  at  many  AAF  stations,  were 
inadequate  and  results  were  hit-or-miss. 

In  those  days,  General  Arnold  (Colonel 
Arnold  then)  was  commanding  officer  at 
March  Field,  Calif.  Conversations  with; 
many  senior  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  led 
him  and  Mrs.  Arnold  to  the  conviction 
that  a  national  society,  set  up  with  Air 
Corps  problems  in  mind,  would  be  the 
only  satisfactory  solution.  Some  day, 
there  would  be  such  a  society.  They 
would  see  to  it.  And  they  did. 
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Minds  met  at  Nags  Head  that  weekend 
in  August,  1 9*4 1 ,  on  the  broad  policies 
and  aims  of  the  society.  By  Monday  let¬ 
ters  had  been  written  to  interested  persons 
all  over  the  country.  Details  requiring 
attention  were  listed  and  catalogued. 

By  December  8,  1941,  when  war  was 
declared,  many  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Washington  and  the  handful  of  founders 
had  their  plans  well  in  mind.  War  was 
bound  to  affect  those  plans.  For  the  dura¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  AAF  problems  would 
be  shared  by  other  branches  of  the  service, 
and  Army  Emergency  Relief  was  set  up  to 
provide  for  distress  cases  throughout  the 
Army  as  long  as  the  war  should  last.  To 
avoid  duplication,  the  AAF  group  agreed 
that  their  society  would  be  inactive  as  a 
relief  organization  but  would  accept  un¬ 
solicited  bequests,  legacies  and  gifts  to  be 
added  to  its  fund  for  use  after  the  war. 
With  the  return  of  peace,  the  AAF  organ¬ 
ization  would  inherit  a  big  assistance  job. 

Accordingly,  in  March,  1942,  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Aid  Society  was  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  "to  collect 
and  hold  funds  and  to  relieve  distress  of 
personnel  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
their  dependents,  including  dependents  of 
honorably  retired  or  discharged  and  de¬ 
ceased  personnel  thereof,  to  provide  for 
their  education,  and  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  for  honorably  retired  or  discharged 
personnel  and  their  dependents  and  the 
dependents  of  deceased  personnel.” 


What  all  that  legal  language  boils 
down  to  is  that  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
through  a  voluntary  association  of  its 
members  and  friends,  proposes  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  those  members  of  the  AAF  family, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  who  don’t 
get  back.  It  proposes  to  aid  those  who 
are  injured  while  serving  with  the  AAF. 
It  proposes  to  see  that  education  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children  of  men  killed  or  in¬ 
capacitated  while  serving  with  the  AAF. 

In  short,  so  far  as  funds  and  conditions 
permit,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
society  to  make  good  a  motto  of  the 
Commanding  General,  "The  Army  Air 
Forces  takes  care  of  its  own.”  And  this 
means  more  than  financial  aid;  it  means 
assistance  on  personal  problems,  advice, 
services  of  many  kinds. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  Aid  Society  is  not 
an  emergency  proposition  but  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which,  conceived  during  peace,  will 
continue  as  a  permanent  establishment 
after  the  war.  As  the  AAF  had  peculiar 
assistance  problems  long  before  its  first 
plane  was  shot  down  in  this  war,  so  the 
AAF  will  have  peculiar  assistance  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  years  following  the  war.  Logi¬ 
cally  then,  when  the  wartime  relief  organ¬ 
izations  are  inactivated,  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Aid  Society  goes  into  action. 

Today,  it  is  getting  ready  for  the  job 
ahead.  With  volunteer  help,  the  society  is 
keeping  books  on  a  fast-growing  mem- 
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Through  this  volunteer  relief 
organization,  the  AAF  plans  to 
assist  in  solving  the  post-war 
problems  of  its  personnel. 


bership.  Every  mail  brings  membership 
applications — hundreds  of  them,  although 
the  society  has  been  as  good  as  its  prom¬ 
ise  that  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  there  will 
be  no  drive  for  members  or  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  But  such  voluntary  contributions 
as  are  made,  the  society  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  hold  for  the  day  when  its 
benefits  are  offered  to  qualified  persons. 

The  public  'response  to  this  unadver¬ 
tised  society  has  been  remarkable.  Today, 
it  has  upwards  of  100,000  members.  Con¬ 
tributions  have  ranged  from  school  boys’ 
quarters  to  five-figure  gifts  from  more 
affluent  friends  of  the  AAF. 

There  are  stories  galore  in  these  con¬ 
tributions.  One  popular  general  officer’s 
autograph  is  being  sold  at  a  dollar  apiece 
by  his  secretary,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
Aid  Society.  An  irate  citizen,  letting  off 
steam  after  reading  of  Jap  atrocities,  sent 
Lieut.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle  a  $10,000 
treasury  note  and  told  him  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  letter  to  "light  yourself  a  cigar 
or  cigarette  with  the  enclosed”;  General 
Doolittle  passed  it  on  to  the  Aid  Society, 
which  got  it  exchanged  for  a  depositable 
check.  A  fifteen-year-old  girl  celebrated 


her  first  pay  day  by  sending  in  $1.50  and 
promised  at  least  that  much  every  Satur¬ 
day.  The  society  received  $375  from  30 
American-born  Chinese  workmen  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  who  said  the  gift  was  made  in 
appreciation  of  the  first  bombing  of 
Tokyo.  Several  officers  clubs  at  AAF  sta¬ 
tions  have  made  substantial  gifts. 

Hundreds  of  persons  and  organizations, 
wishing  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  AAF 
relative  or  friend  in  some  more  substantial 
way  than  by  sending  the  customary  flow¬ 
ers  to  the  family,  have  contributed  to 
the  Aid  Society’s  memorial  division.  No 
matter  how  small  the  contribution,  the 
name  of  the  individual  so  honored  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Memorial  Roll  of  the  society, 
and  the  family  is  notified  by  card  that  a 
sum  has  been  donated  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  person ;  the  card  gives  the  name 
of  the  donor  but  not  the  amount  of  the 
gift.  The  money  collected  in  this  way 
goes  into  the  regular  fund,  not  earmarked 
for  any  particular  purpose. 

From  AAF  men  in  North  Africa,  the 
society  received  a  gift  of  $413.84  as  a 


"memorial  to  those  gallant  officers  and 
enlisted  men”  who  died  in  the  bombing 
of  the  Ploesti  oil  fields.  A  Kansas  mother 
sent  $100  as  a  Christmas  gift  in  memory 
of  her  son  who  was  killed  in  action  with 
the  AAF.  A  group  of  merchants  gave 
$307  in  memory  of  a  home  town  boy  who 
lost  his  life  on  an  AAF  mission.  Students 
of  a  South  Dakota  high  school  took  up  a 
collection  of  $9-45  in  honor  of  a  deceased 
alumnus.  A  business  firm  contributed  in 
memory  of  a  mother  who  had  two  sons 
in  the  AAF. 

Not  all  the  gifts  are  in  cash.  A  woman 
donated  a  set  of  original  letters  written 
by  Lincoln,  Stanton  and  Grant,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  society  to  sell  them  if  it  wished. 
The  manuscripts  and  rights  of  numerous 
books,  songs  and  articles  have  been  given 
to  the  society. 

Now  to  answer  some  questions: 

Who  are  the  officers  of  the  society? 
President,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Arnold;  Treasurer,  Robert 
V.  Fleming,  Washington  banker;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.  Bevans,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Personnel ;  Comptrol¬ 
ler,  Brig.  Gen.  L.  W.  Miller,  Air  Budget 
and  Fiscal  Officer.  Board  of  Trustees: 
General  Arnold,  Mrs.  Arnold,  General 
Bevans,  Representative  John  M.  Costello, 
Mrs.  Howard  C.  Davidson,  Mrs.  James 
H.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Fleming,  Lieut.  Gen. 
Barney  M.  Giles,  Mr.  Lovett,  Maj.  Gen. 
B.  E.  Meyers,  Floyd  B.  Odium,  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  R. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.  Watson  and  Charles  E. 
Wilson. 

Will  there  by  any  distinction  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  right  to 
receive  benefits?  No. 

What  does  membership  in  the  society 
have  to  do  with  the  right  to  receive  bene¬ 
fits?  Nothing  at  all.  Benefits  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  administered  without  regard 
to  membership. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship?  The  right  to  vote  at  meetings  and 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  good  cause. 

Who  is  eligible  for  membership?  Any¬ 
one,  military  or  civilian,  who  wants  to 
support  a  good  cause. 

Are  donations  to  the  society  deductible 
for  income  and  estate  tax  purposes?  Yes. 

What  are  the  membership  classes  and 
dues?  Patron  members,  $100  membership 
fee,  no  annual  dues;  life  members,  $50 
membership  fee,  no  annual  dues;  bene¬ 
factor  members,  $5  a  year;  members  at 
large,  $1  a  year. 

What  is  the  address  of  the  society? 
Washington,  6,  D.  C. 

As  vice  president,  Mrs.  Arnold  is  the 
active  head  of  the  organization.  With  no 
compensation  except  the  satisfaction  of 
making  a  happy  dream  come  true,  she 
and  many  other  AAL  wives  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  ideal  that  the  AAF 
must,  in  fact,  take  care  of  its  own. 
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ON  THE  LINE 


A  MONTHLY  MAINTENANCE  ROUNDUP  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  AIR  SERVICE 
COMMAND  AND  THE  TECHNICAL  INSPECTION  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 


TCC  Mechs  Reconstruct 
German  Gotha  242  Glider  .  . . 

A  large  German  Gotha  242  glider — - 
reconstructed  from  piles  of  wrecked  air¬ 
craft  on  an  airfield  in  Italy  by  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  glider  mechanics  who  had 
never  seen  a  Nazi  motorless  aircraft — is 
now  in  the  hands  of  U.  S.  aircraft  re¬ 
search  experts. 

The  glider,  similar  to  the  type  used  in 
the  German  air  invasion  of  Crete,  was 
built  on  a  captured  airfield  by  a  small 
group  of  mechs  who  worked  with  strange 
equipment,  improvised  tools,  no  technical 
information  and  no  previous  experience 
in  constructing  gliders. 

When  Allied  forces  captured  an  air¬ 
field  near  Naples,  a  pile  of  wrecked  Gotha 
gliders,  demolished  by  the  Germans  in 
their  hasty  evacuation  of  the  area,  was 
found.  Military  authorities  wanted  a 
complete  "German  glider.”  The  job  was 
one  to  be  done  by  an  air  force  depot  unit. 
But  none  was  available.  So  they  gave 
First  Lieut.  Nicholas  F.  Miller,  now  com¬ 


manding  officer  of  a  9th  Troop  Carrier 
Command  glider  echelon  in  England,  the 
task  with  the  assistance  of  twelve  glider 
mechanics. 

No  technical  information  concerning 
the  aircraft  was  available.  But  Lieutenant 
Miller  and  his  men  had  experience  in 
repairing  AAF  CG-4A  gliders  and  the 
American  "know-how.”  So  they  went  to 
work. 

Out  of  the  rubble  of  broken  fuselages, 
wings  and  rudders  riddled  by  shrapnel, 
and  myriad  minute  parts  damaged  almost 
beyond  recognition  by  the  fleeing  Jerries, 
a  flyable  Gotha  took  shape.  Mechanics 
often  entered  mined  areas  to  procure  es¬ 
sential  parts  from  debris  of  shattered  air¬ 
craft  strewn  about  the  field.  The  tires 
came  from  a  wrecked  English  bomber. 
The  dope  used  for  sealing  fabric  construc¬ 
tion  was  from  captured  Italian  stores 
from  another  airfield.  Tape  and  other 
minor  necessities  were  made  from  raw 
materials.  New  tools  were  improvised  for 
strange  bolts,  nuts  and  screws. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
glider  to  reconstruct  was  its  twin-tail  sec¬ 
tion.  Some  inevitable  souvenir-seeking  GI 
had  cut  out  the  tail  swastikas. 

The  work  was  divided  among  the  me¬ 
chanics  according  to  their  special  abilities. 
The  fuselage  was  completely  rebuilt  by 
Staff  Sgt.  Clarence  E.  Garner,  Meriam, 
Kan. ;  Staff  Sgt.  Porter  L.  Morgan,  Brown¬ 
field,  Texas,  and  Sgt.  Francis  L.  Nash  of 
Wiilcox,  Ariz. 

Pvt.  Seymour  Markowitz,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  handled  most  of  the  fabric  work 
while  Pfc.  George  H.  Koebbe,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  repaired  the  glider’s  twin  booms, 
filling  up  shrapnel  holes  in  the  plywood. 

Sgt.  Carlin  Hattan,  Parsons,  Kan.,  in¬ 
stalled  the  windows  and  cockpit  while 
doors  and  other  woodwork  were  done  by 
Sgt.  Clifford  R.  Kuborn,  Artesian,  S.  D., 
and  Sgt.  Allyn  D.  Clark,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis. 

The  tail  section  and  minor  repair  jobs 
through  the  aircraft  were  taken  care  of  by 
Sgt.  Paul  C.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles; 
Cpl.  Vance  D.  Bolin,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Pfc. 
Leonard  R.  Cain,  Dodson,  Texas,  and 
Pfc.  Vincent  J.  Lukason,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Working  long  days  under  constant 
threat  of  enemy  air  attacks  and  standing 
guard  on  the  aircraft  at  night,  the  men 
finished  their  job  in  five  weeks.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  flyable  glider — -identical  in 
every  respect  to  the  original  flown  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  aircraft  itself,  known  to  the  AAF 
men  who  built  it  as  the  "Fabric  Fortress,” 
is  designed  to  carry  two  pilots  and  21 
soldiers  or  a  maximum  freight  load  of 
5,300  pounds. — PRO,  Hq,  9th  Air  Force. 

Cuts  Time  For  Electrical  Check  . . . 

An  electrical  mock-up  containing  all 
the  necessary  switches,  wiring  and  elec¬ 
trical  instruments  necessary  for  checking 
the  electrical  system  of  a  C-87  airplane 
engine  on  its  mount  prior  to  installation 
has  been  developed  at  an  Air  Transport 
Command  base  in  England  by  Master  Sgt. 
Herbert  H.  Van  Bibber,  Bensonville,  Ill., 
veteran  line  chief  with  22  years’  AAF 
experience. 

Effecting  a  saving  of  ten  man  hours  on 
the  installation  (or  forty  hours  altogether) 
the  device  has  increased  greatly  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  ATC  C-87s  on  the  Eng- 
land-Africa  shuttle  run,  according  to  en¬ 
gineering  officers  at  the  base. 

Formerly,  to  test  the  electrical  system 
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Standing  by  the  German  Gotha  242  glider  are  the  TTC  men  who  reconstructed  and  assembled 
it  from  wreckage  piles  of  several  such  aircraft  left  demolished  on  an  airfield  in  Italy  by  hastily- 
evacuating  Germans.  The  reconstruction  job,  done  under  combat  conditions  without  benefit  of 
depot  facilities,  was  for  the  sake  of  military  research  and  experimentation.  The  Nazi  glider,  a 
high  wing,  twin-boom  monoplane,  has  been  dubbed  "Fabric  Fortress"  by  its  recreators:  front 
row  (left  to  right)  Sgt.  Carlin  Hattan,  Sgt.  Clifford  R.  Kuborn,  First  Lieut.  Nicholas  F.  Miller, 
Sgt.  Paul  C.  Thompson,  Cpl.  Vance  D.  Bolin  and  Pfc.  Vincent  J.  Lukason;  back  row,  Pfc.  George 
H.  Koebbe,  Staff  Sgt.  Clarence  E.  Garner,  Staff  Sgt.  Porter  L.  Morgan,  Pfc.  Leonard  R.  Cain, 
Sgt.  Allyn  D.  Clark  and  Pvt.  Seymour  Markowitz.  Not  in  the  picture  is  Sgt.  Francis  L.  Nash. 
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WHAT’S  WRONG 
WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 


UOWN  under  the  B-24  nacelle,  a  B-2  turbosupercharger 
takes  the  spotlight  for  the  ON  THE  LINE  camera  for  the 
August  session  of  finding  the  boners.  A  "Just  so  long  as  the 
thing  operates"  attitude  during  installation  or  servicing 
means  tough  going  for  the  turbo.  The  proper  hookup  of  all 
parts  is  essential  to  effective  engine  powering  in  flight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  AN  03-I0DA-I,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this 


picture,  purposely  posed  the  wrong  way  in  the  interest  of 
better  maintenance  practices. 

The  two  mechs  who  appear  in  the  picture  are  CpI.  Dwight 
Brooks  (left)  and  Pfc.  Robert  Magenheimer,  both  of  the 
4100th  Base  Unit,  Section  B,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio.  Cor¬ 
poral  Brooks  can  point  out  seven  mistakes  in  the  picture, 
which  are  listed  on  Page  63.  Can  you  find  any  more? 


on  C-87  engines  following  an  engine 
change,  the  engine  had  to  be  mounted  on 
the  plane  itself  and  checked  through  the 
instruments-  on  the  plane’s  cockpit. 

The  mock-up  is  powered  by  an  ordinary 
24-volt  aircraft  battery  and  is  equipped 
with  an  inverter  to  change  the  24-volt 
DC  into  115-volt  and  45-volt  AC.  In 
making  the  tests  all  engine  instruments 
such  as  oil  pressure,  manifold  pressure, 
tachometer  and  fuel  pressure  gauges  are 
tested  on  the  45 -volt  current  off  the  in¬ 
verter. 

The  plane’s  regular  24-volt  DC  is  used 
to  test  the  systems  which  govern  the  cowl 
flap  motors,  propeller  governor,  starter, 
intercooler  shutters,  priming  solenoid,  oil 
temperature,  carburetor  air  temperature 
and  fast  feathering  solenoid. 

Included  in  the  device  is  a  main  junc¬ 


tion  box  fitted  with  relays  and  fuses  so 
that  if  a  short  circuit  is  present  in  the  en¬ 
gine  wiring  system,  it  blows  a  single  fuse 
and  doesn’t  wreck  the  entire  system,  at  the 
same  time  also  enabling  the  mechanic  to 
trace  the  source  of  trouble  without  delay. 

The  whole  affair  is  mounted  on  a  24" 
by  24"  wooden  table  and  was  constructed 
by  Sergeant  Van  Bibber  out  of  materials 
salvaged  from  wrecked  aircraft. 

In  addition,  the  device  can  be  used  on 
engines  already  mounted.  It  is  adapted 
for  this  purpose  by  employing  a  trans¬ 
mitter — the  same  as  mounted  on  the  en¬ 
gine  itself  but  with  an  additional  dial — 
with  a  pointer  calibrated  for  the  various 
instruments  to  be  tested.  By  using  the 
transmitter  on  the  mock-up  for  his  test 
purposes  the  mechanic  can  determine 
whether  it  is  the  instrument  or  the  engine 


transmitter  that  is  out  of  order. — Staff 
Sgt.  James  Winchester,  Air  Transport 
Command. 

Red  Tape  Has  Certain  Merits  . . . 

Supply  Division.  Air  Service  Command, 
comes  forward  to  state  the  case  for  red 
tape  (that  gremlin  of  every  GI)  with 
facts  that  only  proper  channeling  of 
requisitions  and  the  careful  usage  of  right 
nomenclature  for  right  parts  will  deliver 
the  goods- — and  on  time. 

Requisition  confusion  stems  from  fail¬ 
ure  at  AAF  base  supply  depot  to  inaug¬ 
urate  and  keep  up-to-date  a  stock  control 
system  and  stock  balance  and  consump¬ 
tion  reports.  Without  accurate  base  depot 
count  of  the  stations  it  supplies,  surpluses 
and  famines  will  exist  in  the  same  com¬ 
mand.  ( Continued  on  Next  Page ) 
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Only  correct  nomenclature  should  be 
used  for  requisitioning  parts!  Mechs  are 
prone  to  use  homemade  or  general  de¬ 
scriptions.  Trade  names  or  standard  no¬ 
menclature  are  acceptable,  provided  com¬ 
plete  stock  number  is  added. 

Maximum  stock  levels  are  carefully 
gauged  and  when  replenishing  items  are 
needed  to  bring  stocks  up  to  par  only 
those  items  needed  should  be  ordered,  not 
extras. 

The  practice  of  ordering  a  few  extra 
just  for  good  measure  may  create  short¬ 
ages  in  areas  where  parts  are  needed 
critically. 

Stock  record  cards  should  be  checked 
in  compliance  with  TO  00-35A-6.  Screen 
all  reparable  items  and  eliminate  items 
beyond  economical  repair  or  those  known 
to  be  excessive  in  the  theatre.  The  job  of 
keeping  parts  moving  to  places  most  in 
need  requires  unceasing  cooperation. 

Stock  controls  make  possible  monthly 
or  semi-monthly  ordering  and  eliminate 
more  frequent  orders  which  are  wasteful. 
Handling,  shipping  space,  containers  and 
transit  procedures  are  conserved ;  desk  and 
paper  work  are  cut  down. 

Expendable  items  are  obtained  more 
expeditiously  by  use  of  AAF  form  81 
with  correct  stock  number.  Accuracy 
avoids  delays!  Activities,  apt  to  give 
items  incomplete  and  improper  identi¬ 
fication,  garble  the  supply  network.  For 
best  results  use  stock  lists,  TOs  and  illus¬ 
trated  parts  catalogs  in  conjunction  with 
form  81. 

Designs  Portable  Parachute  Bin... 

For  squadrons  constantly  on  the  move 
which  operate  their  own  parachute  de¬ 
partments,  a  portable  and  collapsible 
parachute  bin  has  been  designed  and 
built  by  Master  Sgt.  Willard  W.  Young, 
Petuluma,  Calif.,  non-commissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  the  parachute  department  of 
the  'White  Knights”  fighter  squadron  of 
the  13th  Air  Force  Fighter  Command  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Weighing  75  pounds,  this  parachute 
bin  when  set  up  is  eight  feet  long,  five 
feet  high  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  and 
will  hold  twelve  parachutes  with  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  life  raft  and  jungle  kit. 
Each  parachute  compartment  is  two  feet 
in  length,  twenty  inches  high  and  sixteen 
inches  deep. 

The  bin  is  made  of  three-ply  plywood 
with  two-  by  four-inch  base  and  main 
supports  and  one-eighth-inch  cable  cross¬ 
bracing  at  the  back  of  the  bin,  turn- 
buckled  taut.  'Pc 


As  the  advancing  movement  of  the  war  against  the  Germans  makes  new  bases  available  mechs 
of  the  AAF  go  right  along  doing  the  same  work — only  the  surroundings  and  pitch  of  intensity 
changing  with  combat  conditions.  Above,  somewhere  in  France,  (left  to  right)  Staff  Sgt. 
Edmund  Fernholts,  Arcadia,  Wis.;  Staff  Sgt.  Alfred  Zigler,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  CpI.  Arnold 
Blakeslee,  Los  Angeles,  repair  a  bullet-torn  fuel  line.  Below,  at  one  of  the  USSR  airfields 
used  by  the  AAF,  (left  to  right)  Master  Sgt.  John  M.  Bassett,  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  Lenin  Boykov, 
Leningrad,  and  Master  Sgt.  Michael  Cajolda,  Philadelphia,  all  skilled  aircraft  mechanics, 
repair  a  B-17  engine.  This  trio  is  one  of  several  of  the  combined  Soviet-American  ground  crews. 
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Carlson.  David  E.,  Sot. 

Carlson,  Edwin  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Carlson,  Ellis  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Carlson,  John  R..  T/Sgt. 

Carlson,  Maurice  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Carlson,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Carlson,  Walter  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Carlstrom,  Joseph  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Carlton.  Clyde  W..  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Carnes,  Benjamin  F..  T/Sgt. 
Carney,  Arthur,  S/Sgt. 

Carney,  Thomas  J.,  Pfc. 

Caroff,  Wayne  J..  Lt. 

Carpenter,  Darwin  K„  Lt. 
Carpenter,  David  E..  Capt. 
Carpenter.  Frederick  S..  T/Sgt. 
Carpenter,  George,  Capt. 
Carpenter,  Glenn  S..  T/Sgt. 
Carpenter,  Hervey  B.,  C?Dt. 
Carpenter,  Kenneth  D..  S/Sgt. 
Carpenter,  Leslie  M.,  Jr.,  F/O 
Carr,  Benson  V.,  Lt. 

Carr,  Byron  L.,  Lt. 

Carr,  David  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Carrier,  Robert  A..  S/Sgt. 
Carroll,  D.  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Carroll.  Delwin  E„  T/Sgt. 
Carroll,  James  J.,  Lt. 

Carroll,  John  W.,  Capt. 

Carroll,  Rayburn.  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Carter,  Roger  M.,  Capt. 

Carter,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Cartmill,  Reece  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Cartwright,  Anthony  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Cartwright.  Harrison  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Carver,  William,  S/Sgt. 

Case,  James  H.,  Lt. 

Case,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Case,  Spencer  F.,  Lt. 

'Casey,  James  F.,  Lt. 

Casey,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Casey,  Leroy  V.,  Capt. 

Casey,  Louis  S.,  Lt. 

Casey,  Martin  D.,  Sgt. 

Casey,  Robert  N.,  S/Sgt. 

Caslin.  Harold  E.,  Capt. 
Casselbury,  Clifford,  S/Sgt. 
Cassidy.  William  P.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Casteel.  Carroll  W.,  Lt. 

Castle,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Castona.  Edward  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Castro,  Joaguin,  Lt. 

Cathcart,  Charles  0..  Lt. 

Catlin,  Richard  L.,  F/O 
Caton,  Carroll  D..  S/Sgt. 

Cator,  William  E.,  Sgt. 

Caubble,  Lloyd  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Caudill.  Carl  M.,  Lt. 

Caukin,  Roger  L.,  Lt. 

Causey,  Merle,  S/Sgt. 

*CavalTo.  James  J..  S/Sgt. 
Cavanaugh,  Timothy  J.,  Lt. 
Cavedo,  Kermit  B.,  Lt. 

Cavett,  Norval  P..  Lt. 

Cawley,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

Cebulak,  Joseph  S..  T/Sgt. 

Cecil,  Floyd  M.,  Lt. 

Cecil,  Thomas  J.,  Lt. 

Ceely,  David  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Celli,  Bruno  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Cenicola,  John  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Cerione,  George  E.,  Sgt. 

Chacon,  Arturo  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Chaddock,  Robert  B..  Lt. 
Chadwick.  Warren  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Chaffino.  Pedro  V.,  CpI. 
Chamberlain,  Everett  B.,  Lt. 
Chamberlain,  William  V.,  Lt. 
Chamberlin,  William  Le  Grand, 
Capt. 

Chambers,  Harry  K..  S/Sgt. 
Champion,  Fred.  S/Sgt. 

Chance.  Lyttleton  E.,  Sgt. 
Chandler,  Berry,  Lt. 

Chandler,  James  A..  Lt. 

Chandler,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Chaney,  Francis  C.,  II.  Lt. 
Channell,  John  S.,  Sgt. 

Chapman,  Ernest  A.,  Lt. 
Chapman,  James  A..  CpI. 
Chapman,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Chapman,  Wilson  M.,  Lt. 
Charleston.  Wilbur  R..  S/Sgt. 
Charlet,  Edward  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Chamell.  John  F.,  Lt. 

Chatt.  Robert  D.,  Capt. 
Chatter’ey.  Archie  W.,  Lt. 
Cheaney.  Philip  N..  Lt. 

Chely.  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

Cheney.  Guy  P..  S/Sgt. 
Chenoweth,  Stuart  C..  Lt. 
Cherezian,  Herant  G..  T/Sgt. 
Chezem,  Charles  E..  T/Sgt. 
Chezum,  Russell  H..  T/Sgt. 
Chiarello,  Frank  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Chilcott,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 

Child,  Edward  S.,  Lt. 

Chiles,  Seaborn  H.,  Lt. 

Chilton,  Edward  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Chima.  Cornelius  P.,  Capt. 
Chisholm,  Hamilton  C..  Lt. 
Chisholm,  Henry  V..  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Chiverton.  Byron  J..  T/Sgt. 

<&  OLC) 

Chmelik.  Theodore  F..  Lt. 

Choice,  Hudson.  S/Sgt. 

Chovanec,  Henry  L.,  Lt. 

Chrberg,  George  E.,  F/O 
Chrisco,  William  C.,  CpI. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Christen.  Arthur  P.,  T/Sgt. 
Christensen,  Borden  W..  T/Sgt. 
Christensen,  Cyril  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Christensen,  Fred  J.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Christian,  Clyde  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Christian,  James  W.,  Lt. 
Christian,  Shannon.  Mai. 
Christian,  Vesper  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Christiansen,  Carl,  M/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Christiansen,  Kenneth  P..  Lt. 
Christianson.  Carl  A..  T/Sgt. 
Christie,  George  M.,  Sgt. 

Christie,  Homer  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Christofferson,  Lester  C.,  S/Sgt. 
(&  2  OLC) 

Chudars,  Stephen  M.,  S/Sgt. 
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Church,  Warren  E.,  Lt. 

Churchill,  Norman  V.,  F/O 
Cieri,  Anthony  J.,  Capt. 

Cihak,  Erwin  F.,  Lt. 

Cimaglia,  John  0.,  Capt. 
Cinquegrana,  Vincent  E.,  Jr., 
Pvt. 

Clamp,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Clancy,  William  L.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Charles  D.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Charles  D.,  Capt. 

Clark,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Clarence  W..  S/Sgt. 
Clark,  Dudley  R.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Earnest  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Clark,  Elmo  E.,  F/O 
Clark,  Frank  M.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Garnce,  S/Sgt. 

Clark,  Ivan,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Clark,  Joseph  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Clark,  Lawrence  D.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Leonard  J.,  Sgt. 

Clark,  Milton  L.,  Lt. 

Clark,  Paul  W.,  Pvt. 

Clark,  Walter  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Clark,  William,  F/O 
Clark,  William  G.,  Lt. 

Clark,  William  J.,  Sgt. 

Clarke,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Clarkson,  George,  Sgt. 

Clatfelter,  Paul  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Clay,  Maston  H.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Clayton,  Clay  D.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Clayton,  Lewis  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Cleaveland,  Alton  B.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Cleland,  Gordon  E.,  Lt. 

Clemens,  Michael  L.,  Lt. 

Clement,  Richard  W.,  Lt. 
Clements,  Albert  W.,  Lt. 
Clements,  Richard  E.,  Lt. 
Clements,  Stanley  C.,  S/Sgt. 
'Clemenzi,  Edmond  J.,  Lt. 
Clendensen,  William  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Cliff,  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Clifford,  George  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Clift,  Oscar  Q.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Clifton,  David  S.,  Capt. 

Clifton,  James,  Lt. 

Clifton,  John  W..  T/Sgt. 

Cline,  Thomas  H.,  Capt. 

'Cline,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Clingman,  William  P..  S/Sgt. 
Clonch,  Thomas  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Clonkey,  Clifford  R.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Cioos,  Drexel  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Cloud,  Vivian  A.,  Capt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Clymer,  Harvey  €.,  Lt. 

Coambs,  Joseph  B.,  Lt. 

Coard,  John  N.,  Sgt. 

Coats,  Richard  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Cobb,  Bradford  E.,  Sgt. 

Cobb,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 

Cobb,  Elmon  R.,  Capt. 

Cobb,  James  0.,  Capt. 

Cobb.  Willard  S.,  M/Sgt. 
Cobeaga,  Mitchell  A.,  Capt. 
Cobey,  Bartholomew  K.,  Lt. 
Cochran,  Donald  D.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Cochran,  William  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Cochrane,  Alexander  M..  S/Sgt. 
Cockersole,  Alex  G.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Code,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Coffey,  Noel  F..  Lt. 

Coffman,  Dennis  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Coffman,  Robert  F.,  Sgt. 

Coghlan,  John  N.,  Lt. 

Cogswell,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Cohen,  Max,  S/Sgt. 

Cohen,  Stanley,  Lt. 

Coile.  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  F/O 
Colasuonno.  Joseph  J.,  Lt. 

Colby,  Franklin  H.,  Capt. 

Colby,  Lyle  G..  T/Sgt. 

Colchagoff,  George  D.,  Lt. 
Coldiron,  Owen  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cole,  Edgar  B.,  Maj. 

Cole,  Howard  L.,  Sgt. 

Cole,  Melvin  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Cole,  Robert  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Cole.  Willie  L..  S/Sgt. 

Coleman.  Francis  J.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

'Coleman,  Leslie  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Coleman,  Robert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Coley,  Robert  V.,  Pfc. 

Colgrove,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Coll,  William  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Collard,  John  E.,  Lt. 

Colleran,  Robert  J..  Maj. 

Collette,  Joseph  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Collette.  Robert  W.,  F/O 
Colley,  Gene  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Colley,  James  B..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Colley,  Matthew  C.,  Lt. 

Collie.  David  T.,  S/Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Collier,  Ben  F.,  Lt. 

Collier,  Charles  E.,  Lt. 

Collier,  Jack  M.,  Lt. 

Colling,  James  H.,  Lt. 

Collinge,  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 
Collins,  Elwood  E.,  Lt. 

Collins,  Frank  J.,  Lt. 

Collins,  Hal  H.,  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
Collins,  Harvie  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Collins,  Hector  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Collins,  Hodge  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Collins,  James  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Collins,  Richard  H.,  Lt. 

Collins,  Theron  U.,  Jr.,  'Capt. 
Collins.  Thomas  F.,  Maj. 
Collinsworth,  J.  D..  Lt. 

Colopy,  John  W.,  Lt. 


Colton,  Francis  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Columbus,  Thomas  B.,  Lt. 
Colvard,  William  P.,  Sgt. 

Combs,  Mack,  Sgt. 

Combs,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

Combs,  Stanley,  Lt. 

Combs,  Victor  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Comer,  Cecil  C.,  Lt. 

Cometh,  Lawrence,  Capt. 
Comontofski*  Eugene  J.p  Lt. 
Compo.  Anthony,  S/Sgt. 

Compton,  Keith  K.,  Col.  (&  OLC) 
Compton,  Leonard  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Comstock.  Harold  E.,  Lt. 

Condon,  William  F.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Condy,  William  L.,  Capt. 

Conger,  Paul  A.,  Capt. 

Conkle,  Leonard  L.,  Lt. 

Conlee,  Howard  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Conley,  David  M.,  Maj. 

Conley,  Harry  M.,  Capt. 

Conley,  John  E.,  Lt. 

Conley,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Conley,  Robert,  S/Sgt. 

Conley,  Robert  J..  S/Sgt. 

Conn,  John  C.,  Lt. 

Conn,  Myron  R.,  Capt. 

Connally,  Edwin  W.,  Sgt. 
Connelly,  Joseph  W.,  Capt. 
Connolly,  James  K„  A/C 
Connolly,  John  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Connolly,  Loras  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Connor,  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt 
Connors,  Wayne  S.,  Capt. 
Conradi,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Conroy,  Neil  P.,  Lt. 

Conroy.  Paul  F.,  Lt. 

Conway,  Robert  J.,  F/O 
Conway,  Roger  J.,  Lt. 

Coogan,  Jay  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Bobby  A.,  Capt. 

Cook,  Charles  H.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Clarice  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Cook,  Claude  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Cook,  Joseph  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Joseph  R..  F/O 
Cook,  Leonard  J.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Leonidas  B..  S/Sgt. 

Cook,  Louis  G.,  Lt. 

Cook.  Max  J..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 

Cook,  Walter  V.,  Capt. 

Cooke,  Fred  C.,  Lt. 

Cooke,  Richard  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Cooke,  Russell  E.,  Lt. 

Cooley,  Willis  M.,  Lt. 

Coombs,  William  F.,-  S/Sgt. 
Coomes,  Harry  R.,  Lt. 

Coonce,  Jacob  M.,  Lt. 

Cooney,  Robert  M.,  Sgt. 

Cooper,  Dowd  L.,  F/O 
Cooper,  Earl  J.,  Maj. 

Cooper,  Hal  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Cooper.  Henry  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Cooper,  Jack  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Cooper,  James  L.,  Lt. 

Cooper,  James  N..  Capt. 

Cope.  William  S.,  Capt. 

Coppens,  Edward  A..  S/Sgt. 
Corbin,  Bernard  L.,  Lt. 

Corcoran,  John  E.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Cordill,  Clark.  Capt. 

Cordell.  Richard  N..  Lt. 

Cords.  Warner  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Corley,  Quinn  M.,  Maj. 

Corn,  George  C.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Cornell,  Harold  K.,  Lt. 

Cornette,  Charles  M.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Cornwall,  Glenn  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Cornwell,  Amos  B..  S/Sgt. 
Coronios,  Harry,  Lt. 

Corrie,  Robert  B.,  Lt. 

Corrigan.  Robert  A.,  Lt. 

Corrigan,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Corsaro,  Sabbatino,  Lt. 

Corry,  Arthur  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Corser,  Frank  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Corwin,  William  H..  Capt. 

Cosart.  Darrell  R.,  Lt. 

Costello,  Robert.  Capt. 

Cotellis,  George  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cotier.  Allan.  Lt. 

Coulson,  John,  S/Sgt. 

Coulter,  Arnold  G.,  T/Sgt. 
Coulter,  Orville  K.,  T/Sgt. 
Coulter,  Richard  R..  Lt. 

Counce,  James  D..  S/Sgt. 
Courtney,  Raphael  C.,  Lt. 
Courtright,  Earl  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Couvillion,  Stanley  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Covert,  Wayne  L..  M/Sgt. 

Covin.  Bedford  L.,  Lt. 

Cowan,  James  D..  S/Sgt. 

Cowan,  Leroy  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Cowan,  Randale,  S/Snt.  (&  OLC) 
Cowan.  Wesley  D..  T/Sgt. 
Coward,  James  S..  Lt.  Col. 
Cowart,  William  S.,  Jr..  Maj. 
Cowen,  Hiram  M..  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Albert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Cox,  Arthur  E.,  CpI. 

Cox,  David  C.,  Lt. 

Cox,  Don  F.,  Lt. 

Cox,  James  R.,  F/O 
Cox,  Robert  T..  Lt. 

Cox,  Thomas  E.,  Lt. 

Cox,  WiJIiam  R.,  Lt. 

Cox,  William  Y..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Coxwell,  Jonathan  E.,  Maj. 
Coyette,  Charles  R..  S/Sgt. 
Coykendall,  Ralph  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Cozad,  Edward  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Cozens,  Robert  C..  Capt. 

Craft,  Winfred.  Capt. 

Craig,  Dornan  S.,  Capt. 


Craig,  Horace  C.,  Maj. 

Craigie,  John  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Cramer,  Charles  0.,  Capt. 
Crandall,  Robert  A..  Capt. 
Crandell,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Crane,  Edwin  R.,  Lt. 

Crane,  Gordon  R.,  Sgt. 

Crane,  Joseph  F.,  F/O 
Crans,  Chester  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Craven,  Charles  W.,  Lt. 

Crawford,  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Crawford,  Ray,  Lt. 

Crawford,  William  E.,  Lt. 
Creasey,  Elmer  C.,  Sgt. 

Crecelius,  William  R.,  F/O 
Creel,  Linton  G..  S/Sgt. 

Cressey,  Mahlon  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Cressman,  Arthur  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Creswick,  Bernard  C.,  Sgt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Crews,  Sidney  W..  Lt. 

Crich,  Jack  M.,  Lt. 

Crichton.  Douglas  E.,  Lt. 

Crim,  Harry  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Crippen,  George  0.,  T/Sgt. 
Criskiewicz,  Walter  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Crist.  Danny  M.,  Lt. 

Criswell,  James  B.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Crivois,  Albert,  T/Sgt. 

Crocker,  Charles  J.,  Lt. 

Crocker.  Emery  B.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Crockett,  John  A.,  Lt. 

Crockham.  Otis,  S/Sgt. 

Cromer,  Daniel  H.,  Maj. 

Cronin,  John  J.,  Lt. 

Crooks,  James  H.,  Lt. 

Crooks,  Robert  D.,  Lt. 

Cropper,  Ernest  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Crosby,  Harry  M..  Lt. 

Crosby,  Luke  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Cross,  Jack  L.,  Lt. 

Cross,  Louis  D.,  Lt. 

Cross.  Willard  D..  Lt. 

Cross,  William  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Crossett,  Jack  C.,  Lt. 

Crossley,  Donald  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Crossley,  Harold  H.,  Capt. 
Crouch,  Wilbur  E.,  Lt. 

Crouch,  William  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Crow,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Crowder,  John  P.,  Jr.,  Maj. 
Crowder,  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Crowe,  Charles  H.,  Lt. 

Crowell,  Richard  S.,  Lt. 

"Crowley,  Elmer  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Crownover,  Joseph  C.,  Lt. 
Crowther,  John  K.,  T/Sgt. 
Cruikshank,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Cruit.  Harold  E.,  Lt. 

Crutchfield,  James  F.,  Lt. 

Cruz,  Eduardo.  S/Sgt. 

Crysler,  Charles  J.,  Lt. 

Csigas,  John  P.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Csontos,  Oliver  M.,  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Cugier.  Theodore  T..  S/Sgt. 
Culbert.  Clinton  P..  Lt. 
Culbertson,  Norman  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Cullender,  Joe  P.,  Lt. 

Cullum,  Felder  W.,  Maj. 

Culp.  William  K.,  Capt. 
Culpepper,  Claude  A.,  Capt. 
Culver,  James  H..  T/Sgt. 
Cumberland,  Horace  W.,  Lt. 
Cummings,  Earl  W..  Lt. 
Cummings,  Joseph  F..  Sgt. 
Cummings,  Truman  W.,  Lt. 
Cummings.  William  R..  CpI. 
Cunat,  Rudy  J.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Cunio,  Frank  L..  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Cunningham.  Cletus  A.,  Capt. 
Cunningham,  Don  F.,  Capt. 
Cunningham,  John  F.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Cunningham.  Ronald  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Cupp,  Olen  E.,  Capt. 

Cupp,  Ray  V.,  S/Sgt. 

Cupp,  Robert  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Curdes,  Louis  E.,  Lt. 

Currcy,  Vernell,  S/Sgt. 

Currie.  Alden  H..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Currie.  Alexander  D.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Currie,  Herman  C.,  Lt. 

Currie.  Robert  P..  Lt. 

Curry,  William  L.,  Lt. 

Curtis,  Alden  B..  S/Sgt. 

Curtis,  Ferd  J.,  Lt. 

Curtis,  Floyd  W..  Sgt. 

Curtis,  Howard  S.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Curtis,  Joseph  R.,  Lt. 

Cushman  Joseph  A.,  Sgt. 
Cusintine,  Peter  J.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Custis,  John  K.,  Lt. 

Cutforth,  Charles  Clifton.  Lt. 
Czarnecki,  Edward  J.,  Lt. 

Dabney,  Thomas  T.,  Capt. 

Dabolt,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

D’Agata.  Charles.  T/Sgt. 

Dager.  Walter  C..  S/Sgt. 

Daggitt,  William  E.,  Lt. 

Dahl,  Arvid  S..  Lt. 

Dahl,  Myron  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Dahlberg.  Douglas  C.,  Lt. 

Dailey,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Daily,  Marion  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Dale,  Don,  Lt. 

Daley,  John  A.,  Lt. 

Dallas,  Raymond  E..  T/Sgt. 
Dalrymple,  Edwin,  Lt. 

Daly,  Donald  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Daly,  Edward  J.,  Capt. 

Daly,  Herbert  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Daly,  Raymond  E.,  Lt. 

Daly,  William  J.,  Jr..  Lt. 

Damm,  Russell  J.,  S/Sgt. 


Damsz,  Thadeus  M..  Sgt. 

Dana,  Joseph  R.,  S/Sgt. 

DaQaher,  Allen  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Danby,  Jack  E.,  Lt. 

Dando,  Donald  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Daniel,  Jack  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Daniels,  Claude,  S/Sgt. 

Daniels,  James  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Dan.eis,  Luther  M.  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Dan.eis,  Patrick  H.,  Ill,  Lt. 
Dams,  Henry  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Dannacher,  Carlos  E.,  Lt 
Darby,  Culmer  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Darby,  George  C.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Darby.  Howard  C..  MySgt. 

D ’Arcangelo,  Emilio,  Sgt. 
Darling,  Arthur  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Darragh,  Fred  K.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Darrow,  George  R.,  F/O 
Dau,  Ray  S.,  Lt. 

’Daugherty,  Paul  P.,  Sgt. 
Dauphin,  Ray,  Capt. 

David,  Aaron  A.,  S/Sgt. 

David,  Dan  H..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
David,  Herman  W.,  Sgt. 

David,  James  K.,  Lt. 

David,  Nolan  J.,  S/Sgt. 

David,  Stephen  L.,  Lt. 

David,  William  B.,  Col. 

Davidoff,  Louis,  S/Sgt. 

Davidson,  Collier  H.,  Capt. 
Dayidson,  Leslie  L.,  Lt. 

Davidson,  Robert  B.,  Sgt. 
Davidson,  William  R.,  Lt. 
Davies,  Edwin  R.,  Lt. 

Davignon,  Norman  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Davis,  Adrian  A.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Albert  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Alfred  T.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  Billy  T.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Calvin  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  Charles  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Charles  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Clifton  C.,  Lt. 

Davis,  David  Harold,  Lt. 

Davis,  Don  M.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Edward  W.,  F/O 
Davis,  Emmett  S.,  Maj. 

Davis,  Ernest  D,,  F/O 
Davis,  Eugene  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  George  H.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Davis,  Glen  P.,  Sgt. 

Davis,  Harley  B.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Harvey,  M/Sgt. 

Davis,  Haven  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  Herbert  W.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Howard  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Jack  A.,  T/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Davis,  James,  Lt. 

Davis,  Jesse  C.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Jimmie  N.,  Sgt. 

Davis,  John  M.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Lewis  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  Marvin,  Lt. 

Davis.  Max  E.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Mercer  P.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Richard  C.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Davis,  Robert  H..  Lt. 

Davis.  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Davis,  Walter  K.,  Lt. 

Davis,  William  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Davis,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Davis,  Zias  D.,  Lt. 

Davitt,  Richard  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Davitt.  William  J.,  Capt. 
Davoren,  Albert  J..  Jr..  Lt. 
Dawson,  John  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Dawson,  John  M.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Dawson,  Madison  E.,  CpI. 
Dawson,  Richard  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Dawson,  Robert  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Dawson.  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Dawurske,  Carl  W.,  Lt. 

Day,  Edward  W.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Day.  John  R.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Day.  Raymond  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Day,  Voorhis  H.,  Lt. 

Dayhuff,  Han-y  J.,  Lt.  Col. 

Dean,  Joseph  S.,  Lt. 

Dean,  Marvin  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dean,  Zach  W.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Dearth.  Charles  H.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Dearth,  Edwin  K.,  T/Sgt. 
Debartolo,  Francis,  T/Sgt. 

De  Baun,  Clyde  E.,  Lt. 

De  Boer,  Eugene  C.,  Lt. 

Debry.  Paul  C.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

De  Buyser,  Edward.  S/Sgt. 
Decelles.  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Decker,  Kenneth  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Decker,  Richard  E.,  Capt. 

Deer,  Joe  H.,  Lt. 

Deets.  John  T..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Deffendoll.  Charles  E..  S/Sgt. 

De  Ford,  Earl  H.,  Col. 

De  Graffenreid,  Edwin  L.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

De  Gregorio,  Italo  N.,  Pvt. 

De  Haven,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dekker,  William  N.,  Maj. 
Delehay.  William  A..  Capt. 
Delaloire,  John  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Delano,  Edward  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Delcambre,  Samuel  J..  S/Sgt. 
Delcamp,  Robert  G.,  Lt. 

Del  Conte.  Albert  A..  T/Sgt. 
Dell,  Chester  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Dell.  Leland  E.,  Lt. 

De'monico,  Frank  J..  S/Sgt. 

De  Loach,  Ralph  K.,  Capt. 

Del  Villaggio,  Carl  P..  CpI. 
Demitropoulos,  Andrew  P..  Lt. 
Demoss,  Edward  L..  T/Sgt. 

De  Moss,  Lloyd  K.,  Capt. 
Dempsey,  Jack  D..  Capt. 

Dempsey,  James  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Dempsey,  Robert  C.,  Maj. 
Dempsey,  Thomas  M.,  Sgt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Dempsey.  Timothy  W.,  Lt. 

De  Muynck.  Jimmie  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Denault.  Francis  P.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Denayer.  John  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Denmead,  Donald  R.,  Sgt. 

(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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German  Fighters  ft  Our  Targets  in  Japan 


ft  Jap  Deserters 


B-29  TARGETS.  Japan’s  heavy  industries, 
now  targets  of  the  20th  Air  Force,  are 
concentrated  in  less  than  ten  main  cities 
in  Japan  proper.  The  country’s  largest 
steel  smelters  are  at  Yawata,  target  of  the 
first  two  B-29  raids,  on  the  island  of 
Kyushu.  The  naval  base  of  Sasebo,  hit  on 
the  second  raid,  also  is  on  this  island. 

Tokyo,  stretching  out  to  its  port,  Yoko¬ 
hama,  is  the  farthest  eastward  of  the  im¬ 
portant  cities.  A  new  metropolis,  Nagoya, 
containing  great  textile  mills  lies  160 
miles  westward.  Further  west  is  Kyoto, 
and  thirty  miles  from  there  is  the  city  of 
Osaka,  with  a  population  of  3,350,000 
and  many  industrial  factories.  Kobe,  the 
port  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka,  has  1,100  fac¬ 
tories  itself. 

Japanese-held  territories  contain  impor¬ 
tant  industries,  too,  such  as  the  aluminum 
plants  in  Formosa,  hydro-electric  plants 
in  Korea,  and  the  Mukden  Arms  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  Manchuria. 

One  thing  that  must  be  remembered  is 
that  Tokyo  isn’t  going  to  burn  down  and 
blow  away  the  first  time  it  is  attacked  on 
a  big  scale.  The  idea  that  this  city  is 
merely  a  collection  of  paper  houses  is 
wrong.  Tokyo  is  bigger  than  Berlin  and 
smaller  only  than  London  and  New  York. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  7,000,000 
and  covers  217  square  miles.  The  center 
of  the  city,  rebuilt  (with  a  lot  of  Ameri¬ 
can  help  and  money)  after  the  earthquake 
in  1923,  is  like  a  modern  occidental  city. 
It  has  big  steel  and  concrete  buildings  and 
broad  streets  which  were  built  as  fire¬ 
breaks  in  the  outlying,  flimsily-constructed 
districts. 

The  experiences  of  the  1923  earthquake 
will  help  the  Japanese  when  our  bombs 
start  taking  the  town  of  Tokyo  apart.  Be¬ 
cause  they  have  long  expected  another 
earthquake,  they  built  their  business  and 
industrial  sections  especially  to  withstand 
shock,  concussion  and  flames.  Special 
architectural  techniques,  some  of  them  first 
displayed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  when 
he  built  the  Imperial  Hotel — the  only 
building  to  stand  up  during  the  quake, 
have  enabled  the  Japanese  to  construct 
buildings  which  can  withstand  terrific 
shocks. 

The  industrial  belt  of  Tokyo  strings  out 
some  18  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city 
with  factories,  shipyards,  naval  bases, 
piers,  warehouses  and  arsenals  reaching 
down  the  Bay  'of  Tokyo  to  Yokohama. 
Yokohama  has  some  4,500  factories  and 
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huge  wharves  capable  of  handling  large 
ships. 

GERMAN  Methods.  One  crack  German 
unit  which  had  seen  a  lot  of  action  in 
Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and  USSR  led  a 
fairly  tough  life,  analysis  shows,  as  well 
as  developing  some  reasonably  smart 
tactics. 

Because  their  aircraft  were  scarce,  the 
fighter  group  was  subject  to  call  from 
daybreak  until  nightfall,  strenuous  duty 
which  had  many  pilots  close 
to  cracking.  They  were  often 
given  "Gewaltauftraege,”  a 
type  of  order  which  must  be 
accomplished  or  else  the  pilot 
must  not  return.  Most  of  these 
were  for  two  kinds  of  missions 
— interception  of  Allied  recon¬ 
naissance  craft  or  long  recon¬ 
naissance  flights  of  their  own. 

If  a  pilot  was  ordered  to 
get  an  enemy  reconnaissance 
plane,  he  had  to  get  it.  If  he 
ran  out  of  ammunition,  he  was 
supposed  to  ram  the  plane.  On 
long,  range  reconnaissance,  the 
members  of  this  group  were 
usually  given  some  escort.  The 
maps  they  carried  contained  no 
markings  or  notations  which 
would  give  military  informa¬ 
tion  in  case  they  were  shot 
down,  and  the  pilot  and  his 
cover  pilot  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  radio.  Often,  when 
they  came  in  after  a  mission, 

,one  pilot  would  have  to  go 
immediately  to  headquarters 
for  questioning.  Then  the  other  pilot  was 
permitted  to  land  and  he  also  was  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  pilots  were  given  no  chance 
to  get  together,  compare  notes  or  make 
up  a  story  before  reporting. 

The  outfit  flew  ME-109-G6s,  equipped 
with  five  machine  guns,  three  of  one  kind 
and  two  of  another.  The  planes  had  very 
high  grade,  bullet-proof  windshields.  An 
expensive,  extra-high  explosive  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  could  penetrate  bullet-proof 
windshields,  was  issued  sparingly  to  old- 
time  pilots. 

Jap  TRAINING.  The  Japanese  Army  gives 
its  pilots  training  which  resembles  con¬ 
siderably  the  nursing  along,  from  bush 
leagues  to  minors  to  majors,  received  by 


American  infielders  before  the  present  war 

A  Jap  pilot  gets  his  primary,  basic  and 
advanced  training  in  southern  Japan  and 
in  Manchuria.  From  there  he  is  moved 
to  Formosa  for  operational  training  which 
consists  of  flying  bombers  and  fighters 
over  the  Chinese  east  coast. 

After  learning  how  to  kill  defenseless  j 
people  and  how  to  bomb  unarmed  targets,  | 
the  pilot  goes  to  the  Hong  Kong-Canton 
area  where  the  Japs  control  a  few  hundred 
square  miles.  He  will  meet  American  in-  j! 


terception  in  this  area,  and  normally  flies 
only  ten  or  twelve  missions.  He  then 
goes  to  Burma  and  from  there  to  the 
Philippines  and  South  Pacific  islands. 

By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  islands  he  is 
a  fairly  well-trained  pilot  with  combat  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  good  knowledge  of  his 
plane  and  of  battle  formations. 

When  he  is  relieved  from  South  Paci¬ 
fic  duty,  under  the  Japanese  system  of 
rotation,  he  takes  the  same  route  home 
he  took  out. 

Used  as  a  flight,  squadron  or  element 
leader,  he  passes  on  his  knowledge  to 
younger  pilots  on  tours  of  duty  in  Burma, 
Flong  Kong-Canton  and  Formosa.  Then 
he  gets  a  rest  in  his  homeland — that  is, 
if  he  gets  there. 
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Here's  How.  Some  mo:e  of  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels’  weird  propaganda  broadcasts  were 
put  on  the  air  just  after  a  heavy  Allied 
raid  over  Germany  recently.  The  Nazis 
first  said  that  "an  attempt”  to  bomb  them 
had  been  made,  then  claimed  they  de¬ 
stroyed  123  of  our  planes,  and,  some  time 
later,  said  they  had  knocked  down  136  of 
our  aircraft.  The  broadcasts,  which  had 
little  or  no  facts  in  them,  ended  with  a 
rather  interesting  talk  by  a  Lieutenant 
Beckmann  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

"The  great  success  of  our  fighter  and 
long  range  fighter  formations  is  a  result 
of  the  long  and  hard  schooling  of  Ger¬ 
man  pilots,”  he  said. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Ger¬ 
man  fighter  arm  has  gone  through  a  de¬ 
velopment  which  must  probably  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  hardest  in  this  wrar. 
When  the  first  large  formation  of  four- 
engine  bombers  appeared,  many  a  fighter 
pilot  experienced  the  same  psychological 
effect  that  infantrymen  felt  in  1917  when 


the  first  large  formations  of  tanks  ap¬ 
peared.  But  the  shock  was  only  of  short 
duration.  The  command  realized  that  the 
impetus  of  this  enemy  weapon  could  only 
be  met  by  the  same  impetus.  A  mass  at¬ 
tack  could  only  be  met  by  a  mass  defense. 
The  enemy,  who  attacked  in  close  forma¬ 
tion,  wingtip  to  wingtip,  had  to  be  fought 
by  the  same  methods  .  .  . 

"Now  fighters  fight  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  as  in  an  infantry  assault  .  .  .  (which) 
mean  a  re-orientation  from  individual 
patrol  to  patrol-in-formation  which  im¬ 
posed  on  the  leader  of  the  squadron  the 
task  of  being  clear  about  the  tactical  situa¬ 
tion  at  all  times  ...  In  contrast  to  the 
fighter,  the  bomber  flying  in  close  forma¬ 
tion  forms  a  stable  target  whose  evasive 
actions  are  in  no  proportion  to  those  of 
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the  faster  and  more  mobile  fighter.  It  is, 
however,  a  target  which,  because  of  the 
closeness  of  its  formation,  has  a  strong 
firepower,  effective  in  all  directions.” 

TANKS.  Tanks  knocked  out  by  Allied  gun¬ 
fire  from  ground  troops  or  strafing  planes 
are  often  quickly  and  efficiently  salvaged 
by  the  Germans.  In  fact,  the  Nazis’ 
ability  to  save  a  tank  often  amazes  our 
Armored  Force  officers. 

One  reason  the  Germans  are  often  suc¬ 
cessful  in  recovering  damaged  tanks  is 
that  they  try  to  get  them  out  of  the  vicin¬ 
ity  very  soon  after  they  are  hit.  Each 
German  tank  carries  two  towing  cables 
20  to  25  feet  long.  On  each  tank  the 
cables  are  arranged  so  that  one  is  fastened 
in  front  on  the  right  and  is  laid  toward 
the  rear,  and  the  other  is  fastened  in  back 
on  the  left  and  is  carried  toward  the  front. 
Thus  if  one  tank  is  damaged  and  needs 
the  help  of  another  tank,  each  will  have 
only  one  cable  to  attach  or  detach. 


An  example  of  German  persistence  was 
shown  in  one  battle  when  a  German  tank 
slid  into  a  ditch  and  bellied  so  the  tracks 
wouldn't  grip.  The  tank  signalled  the  one 
nearest  it  for  help.  While  gunfire  held 
off  our  infantry,  the  tankman  fastened  the 
cables,  one  on  each  side.  The  pull  was 
uphill,  and  the  rescuing  tank  was  unable 
to  get  the  bellied  one  out. 

That  night,  two  more  tanks  joined  the 
attempt,  fastened  their  cables,  but  still 
were  unable  to  get  the  tank  moving.  The 
damaged  tank  was  then  stripped  and 
abandoned.  Observers  sav,  though,  that 
had  the  Germans  had  one  of  their  eighteen- 
ton  half-tracks  available  the  tank  would 
have  been  rescued.  These  powerful  tow¬ 
ing  tractors,  called  Zugsmaschine,  do  all 
kinds  of  heavy  work  and  can  be  equipped 


with  cranes.  But  in  any  case,  the  tank 
men  tried  —  and  hard  —  to  rescue  their 
damaged  tank. 

Figuring  Things  Out.  Our  methods  of 
taking  islands  away  from  the  Japanese 
have  been  giving  the  little  men  some 
cause  for  thought.  The  Japs’  analysis  of 
one  of  their  battles  with  us  is  as  follows: 

"Consider  the  enemy's  selection  of 
landing  points.  Perceiving  the  weakness 
of  our  defenses  on  the  lagoon  side,  he 
first  moved  his  convoy  into  the  lagoon 
and  anchored  there;  then,  from  the 
lagoon,  he  commenced  his  'roundabout’ 
landings  at  our  rear.  Study  of  this  battle 
reveals  several  tactical  changes  which  bear 
mention;  namely: 

In  planning  the  defenses  of  an  atoll, 
remember  that  the  enemy’s  landing  front 
is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  sea  side 
alone.  It  is  essential  to  have  installations 
on  the  lagoon  side,  too. 

Furthermore,  for  the  equipping  and 
organizing  of  positions,  we  believe  that 
there  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  con¬ 
stant  instruction  and  training  in  night 
firing,  close-quarter  combat,  the  shifting 
of  weapons  as  opportunity  dictates,  and 
the  utilization  of  mobility  of  men  and 
weapons.” 

OVER  the  Hill.  Now  that  fighting  in  the 
South  and  Central  Pacific  is  getting  really 
tough,  the  Japanese  have  been  having 
trouble  with  their  young  men  deserting. 
Not  that  there  are  many  places  for  them 
to  go,  but  they  just  want  to  get  away 
from  where  they  are. 

Here  is  the  way  one  fellow  felt: 

"Mental  power  is  the  thing. 

"Shortage  of  provisions  and  fuel. 

"Regarding  a  case  of  desertion  we  had 
recently.  Was  it  because  of  his  mental 
weakness? 

When  we  think  of  the  physical  labor, 
mental  fatigue  and  shortage  of  supplies 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past  ten  days, 
it  seems  we  can  understand  how  weak  he 
was.  Maybe  he  had  his  own  idea.  Who 
knows?” 

He  said  the  deserter  was  captured, 
adding: 

"I  wonder  how  he  felt  .  .  .  Now  he  has 
to  spend  his  life  as  a  prisoner.  We  can’t 
do  anything  about  it  because,  after  all,  it 
was  he  who  committed  a  crime.  I  only 
hope  for  the  best.  It  is  we  who  feel  more 
pained  than  he  as  we  stand  on  guard  and 
watch  him.” 

Extensive  Destruction.  An  order  re¬ 
cently  was  sent  to  certain  members  of  his 
staff  by  a  Nazi  general,  and  presumably, 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  It  outlined  the 
destruction  of  the  "last  but  legally  ob¬ 
tained  Westphalian  ham  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  Westphalian 
cakes,”  at  a  breakfast.  The  rest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  troops  had  the  regular  breakfast  of 
bread  and  ersatz  coffee. 


Building  but  one  airstrip  on  each  strategic  island  has  often  cost  the  Japs  a  concentration  of 
planes  in  a  single  AAF  attack.  Now  they  are  increasing  such  facilities  and  dispersing  grounded 
aircraft.  Th  ese  photographs  were  taken  by  Capt.  L.  P.  Bachmann  of  the  AIR  FORCE  overseas 
staff  when  Mokmer  Field  on  enemy-held  Biak  island  was  struck,  with  a  Japanese  loss  of  twelve 
plane;.  Two  new  strips  (above)  were  being  completed  nearby  and  Biak,  therefore,  needed  blasting. 
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AIR  WACS  OVERSEAS 

Working  side  by  side  with  Air  Force  men 
in  foreign  theatres,  Wacs  are  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  success  of  AAF  operations. 


Although  Air  Wacs  overseas  are  now  primarily  in  England,  North 
Africa  and  Italy,  they  are  destined  eventually  to  see  service  at  AAF 
stations  all  over  the  world.  At  one  time,  Air  Wacs  were  assigned 
principally  to  replace  men  performing  clerical  tasks  in  England  and 
Italy  to  enable  the  latter  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  Italian 
push  and  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  Now  that  the  ball  is  rolling 
in  Europe,  however,  many  requisitions  for  Air  Wacs  received  from 
commands  in  the  Pacific  area  are  gradually  being  filled.  Especially 
for  those  jobs  which  women  normally  perform  have  Wacs  been  in 
demand  but,  as  these  positions  are  filled,  overseas  organizations  are 
beginning  to  use  Wacs  in  a  wider  variety  of  AAF  assignments,  -ft 


Blankets,  sidewalk,  grounds  get  a  going  over  from  these  Wacs  who  have  set  up  light  housekeeping  in  a  prefabricated  hut  at  an  airbase  in  England, 


■  ■  >  :  - 


Maj.  Sen.  W.  E.  Kepner,  Lieut.  Sen.  Car.l  Spaatz,  Maj.  Gen.  B.  M. 
Giles  plan  operational  flights  at  fighter  station  in  Britain  while  in 
the  foreground  Lieut.  Ruth  Adams  carries  on  her  regular  work.. 


In  weather,  communications,  supply  and  control  offices,  Wacs  can  be 
found  performing  important  jobs.  CpI.  Zelma  E.  Hazelton,  who  is 
an  8th  Air  Force  photo  interpreter,  is  shown  above  spotting  maps. 


Mail  from  home  means  a  lot  to  these  Wacs  who  crowd  into  their  bar¬ 
racks  in  North  Africa  to  see  whether  CpI.  Julia  Yonko  has  a  letter  for 
them.  They  are  attached  to  the  AAF  Service  Command  in  the  Medi¬ 


terranean  Theatre  of  Operations  where  they  are  performing  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  photo  labs,  staff  offices,  message  centers, 
radar  and  cryptographic  sections  and  other  sections  of  the  command. 


, 

Eventually  scheduled  to  move  across  the  Channel  for  headquarters  jobs 
in  France,  these  Wacs  are  sure  to  make  use  of  a  knowledge  of  French. 
With  instructor's  help,  they  speak  only  French  during  their  meals. 


Am  Force,  August,  1944 


Sgt.  Bobby  Marion,  chief  clerk  in  the  A-I 
section  of  an  AAF  unit  in  North  Africa, 
stops  to  have  her  shoes  shined  by  an 
Arab  bootblack.  The  sailor  standing 
alongside  is  waiting  his  turn  for  shine. 
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At  9th  Air  Force  headquarters,  Sgt.  June  C.  MacWilliams  is  private 
secretary  to  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  Air  Wacs  are  filling  positions  as  secretaries  and  typists. 


Their  day's  work  done,  these  Wacs  stationed  at  a  medium  bomber 
headquarters  in  England  whip  up  a  midnight  snack.  One  of  the  young 
women  has  obviously  come  a  long  way  and  expects  to  go  much  farther. 


Air  Wacs  at  this  telephone  switchboard  in  8th  Air  Force  headquarters  are 
the  connecting  link  between  their  headquarters  and  other  AAF  commands 
around  the  globe.  Staff  Sgt.  Alice  B.  Stanly  (right)  is  supervisor. 


Kneeling  before  the  altar  in  a  small  church  in  southern  Italy,  eight  Air  Wacs  of  the  MAAF  receive  communion  from  the  village  priest, 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  DECORATIONS  AWARDED 
TO  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 


Dennen,  Arch  A.f  Jr.,  Lt. 
Dennis,  John  S.,  Capt. 

Dennis,  Robert  W.,  Capt. 

Dent,  Elliott  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Denton,  Guy  0.,  Lt. 

Denton,  Harris  L.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Derako,  Ignatious  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Deer,  Herbert  0.,  Lt. 

Derrick,  Daniel  F.,  Lt. 

Derringer,  William  D.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Deruntz,  Leo,  Lt. 

Desmond,  Arthur  P.,  Lt. 

Dessert,  Kenneth  0.,  Maj. 
Dethlefsen,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 
Dettweiler,  Richard  0.,  T/Sgt. 
Devane,  John  L.,  Lt. 

Deverger,  Claude  E.,  S/Sgt. 

D  eve  is,  Harry  M.,  Lt. 

Deveuve,  James  P.,  Lt. 

Devine,  Daniel  A.,  Sgt. 

Devine,  James  C.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Devine,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Devoe,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

De  Voss,  Virgil  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dewalt,  Arthur  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Dewees,  Cecil  D.,  Lt. 

Dewey,  George  G.,  Capt. 

Dewey,  Robert  C.,  Sgt. 

De  Wolf,  Earl  T..  Lt. 

De  Wolf,  James  G.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dexter,  John  H.,  Capt. 

De  Young,  Clarence  R.,  Lt. 
♦Dibble.  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Di  Bella,  Louis  F.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 
Dickerson,  Fred  A..  S/Sgt. 
Dickerson,  Harry  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Dickerson,  Joe  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Dickey,  Julian  A.,  Lt. 

Dickie,  Earl  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Dickinson,  Paul  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Dieffenderfer,  James  C.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Diegman,  Francis  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Dietrich,  Donald  P.  K.,  Lt. 
Digges,  Edward  S.,  Lt. 

Dilbeck,  Boyd  W.,  Pfc. 

Dilbeck,  Guss  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Dille,  Marvin  E.,  Lt. 

Dillenbeck.  Francisco  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Dillon,  Stephen  P.,  Lt. 

Dills,  Jay  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Qiltz,  Orrin  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Dilworth,  Harry  B.,  Lt. 

Dimuzio,  Carmen  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Dingwell,  Leverne  G.,  Lt. 

,  Dioquardo,  Fred  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Dipple,  Alan  N.,  S/Sgt. 
Dirickson,  Conwell  F.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Dirr,  George  E.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Disalvo,  Joseph  F.,  Lt. 

Dislier,  Raymond  J.,  Capt. 
Disilvio,  Joseph,  T/Sgt. 

Ditchey,  Marlin  W.,  Capt. 

Ditto,  Hubert  M.,  Lt. 

Divine,  Dwight,  II,  Col. 

Dixon,  Celestial,  S/Sgt. 

Dixon,  James  V.,  S/Sgt. 

Dixon,  Norman  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Dixon,  Richard  B.,  Capt. 

Doar,  Jean  P.,  Lt. 

Dobson,  Benjamin  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Dodds,  Alton  L..  T/Sgt. 

Dodson,  Henry  J.,  Lt. 

Dodson,  Joe  E.,  Lt. 

Doherty,  Francis  J.,  Lt. 

Doherty,  James  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Doherty,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Doiron,  Walter  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Dolan,  Charles  F.,  Lt. 

Dolan,  James  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Dolan,  Joseph  A.,  Lt. 


Dolan,  Thomas  C.,  Lt. 

Dolney,  Joseph,  T/Sgt. 

Doman,  Russell  F..  T/Sgt. 
Domenick,  Rowland,  S/Sgt. 
Donadio,  Edward  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Donahey,  Horner  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Donahue,  Francis  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Donahue.  William  H.,  Pfc. 

(&  OLC) 

Donaldson,  Donald  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Donaldson,  Jack  I.  B.,  Lt. 
Donley,  Harold  E.,  Lt. 

Donley,  Reece  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Donnell,  Leroy  R.,  Lt. 

Donnelly,  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Donovan,  Stanley  J.,  Col. 
Donohue,  John  W..  Lt. 

Donovan,  Bradford  P.,  Lt. 
Donovan,  Francis,  S/Sgt. 
Donovan,  John  B.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Donovan,  Michael  E..  Lt. 

Dooley,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dooley,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Doordan,  John  E.,  Lt. 

Doran,  Arnold  S.,  T/Sgt. 

Dore,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Dorion,  Paul  P..  S/Sgt. 

Dorman,  Theodore  M.,  Capt. 
Dorwart,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

(&  3  OLCs) 

Doss,  Carroll  P.,  T/Sgt. 

Doss,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Dossey,  Don  E.,  Lt. 

Doster,  Lawrence  E.,  Lt. 

Doty,  Elmer  S.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Dougherty,  Frank  E.,  Lt. 
Dougherty,  Kenneth  W.,  Lt. 
Doughty,  Edward  J..  T/Sgt. 
Doughty,  William  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Douglas,  Charles  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Douglas,  Gerald  V..  Lt. 

Douglas,  Harold  W.,  CpI. 
Douglass,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Dove,  J.  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Dowda,  Van  D..  Lt. 

Dowell,  Charles  W.,  Capt. 

Dowell,  Wade  G.,  T/Sgt.^ 

Dowie,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Dowlin,  Jrimes  M.,  Lt. 

Dowling,  George  J..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Downer,  Charles  B.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 

Downey,  Daniel  A.,  Lt. 

Downey,  Joseph  W.,  Lt. 

Downey,  Martin  H.,  Lt. 

Downing,  Andrew  H.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Downs,  Robert  G.,  T/Sgt. 

Downs,  William  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Doyle,  Charles  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Doyle,  Gray  H.,  Lt. 

Doyle,  Joseph  F.,  Lt. 

Doyle,  Richard  W.,  Lt. 

(  &  3  OLCs) 

Doyle,  Roger  H.,  Lt. 

Doyle,  Thomas  E.,  Lt. 

Doyle,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Dozier,  Jack  B.,  Lt. 

Drabnis.  Alfred,  F/0 
Draegert,  Maurice  A.,  T/Sgt. 


(Continued  from  Page  57) 


Draemel,  Dean  H..  Capt. 
Dragschitz.  John  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Drake,  Carl  H..  Sgt. 

Drake,  Robert  W..  Lt. 

Drake,  Steward  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Dreasher,  Gene  R.,  Capt. 

Drees,  Fred  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Drees,  Joseph  R..  Sgt. 

Dreiseszun,  Abraham  J..  Lt. 
Drennan,  Billy  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Drew,  Samuel  F.,  F/0 
Drew,  Theodore  S.,  Lt. 

Drew,  Troy,  Lt. 

Drewes,  William  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Driggers,  Chester  A..  Lt. 

Driscoll,  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Driscoll,  Hugh  T..  T/Sgt. 
Driscoll,  William  A.,  Lt. 
Drougas,  John  J.,  Sgt. 

Droz.  Paul  C.,  Maj. 

Druwing,  William,  Lt. 

Dryer,  Russell  T..  T/Sgt. 

Duane,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Ducci,  Ercoli,  Lt. 

Duckworth,  Lawrence  A.,  CpI. 
Duclos,  Bernard  V..  Sgt. 

Dudas,  Louis  J.  T/Sgt. 

Dudash,  Charles  J.,  M/Sgt. 
Duehren,  Carl  H.,  Lt. 

Duell,  William  S..  T/Sgt. 

Duerst,  John  W.,  Lt. 

Duff,  David  D.,  Lt. 

Duffy,  Edward  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Duffy,  James  F.  Lt. 

Duffy,  James  M.,  Lt. 

Duffy,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Duffy,  Lawrence  Williamson,  Lt. 
Duffy.  Robert  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Dufour,  John  C.,  Maj. 

Dugger,  Fred  M..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Duke,  Paul  L.,  T/Sgt. 

♦Dulaney,  Cecil  Gordon,  Lt. 
Dulberg,  Herbert  W..  S/Sgt. 
Dumas,  James  L.,  Lt. 

Dumond,  Lloyd  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Dunbar,  John  C.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Dunbar,  Roger  D.,  Capt. 

Duncan,  Charles  V.,  Lt. 

Duncan,  Frank  A.,  Lt. 

Duncan,  Gene,  Lt. 

Duncan,  Glenn  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Duncan,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Duncan,  Vernon  D.,  Lt. 
Dunham,  Harry  H..  Lt. 

Dunham,  William  D.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

D unhill,  George  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Dunkelberger,  Joseph  L..  Capt. 
Dunken,  Allen  G.,  Lt. 

Dunlap.  Donald  S..  Maj. 

Dunlap,  John  M..  Lt. 

Dunlap,  Wesley  W..  Capt. 

Dunn.  James  C.,  Lt. 

Dunn.  James  L.,  Lt. 

Dunn,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Dunn.  Philip  H..  Lt. 

Dunn.  Robert  J..  Lt. 

Dunnaway,  Donald  D.,  T/Sgt. 


Dunteman,  John  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Duran,  Manuel  J..  S/Sgt. 

Durbcck.  Arthur  G..  Lt. 

Duree,  William  S.,  Lt. 

Durham,  John  C..  Lt. 

Durham,  Leland  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Durham,  Marvin  J.,  Sgt. 

Durig,  Wilden  J..  Lt. 

Durig.  Thomas  H.,  Lt. 

Dustin,  George  W.,  CpI. 

(&  OLC) 

Dustin,  Kenneth  H..  Lt. 

Dutton,  Albert  H..  Lt. 

Duval,  Robert  J..  Maj. 

Dvorin,  Daniel  D..  Sgt. 

Dwiggins,  Robert  D..  T/Sgt. 
Dwyer,  Robert  P..  Lt. 

Dye,  Glen  W..  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Dye,  James  D..  Lt. 

Dye,  Thomas  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Dyer,  Marvin  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Dykehouse,  Sybrant.  Lt. 
Dyminski,  Henry  J..  Capt. 
Dyrland,  Bernard  A..  Lt. 

Eagan,  William  J..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Eakins.  Thomas  A..  Lt. 

Ealey,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Eareckson,  William  0..  Col. 
Earley,  Vernon  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Earnest,  Henry  V.,  T/Sgt. 
Earnest,  William  R..  S/Sgt. 
Earnshaw,  Sidney  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Eason,  Hoyt  A..  Lt. 

Eason,  William  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Eastham,  David  B.,  Lt. 

Eastlinq,  Donald  M.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Eastman,  Philip  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Eaton,  John  M..  Lt. 

Eaton,  William  R..  S/Sgt. 

Eaves,  John  B.,  Lt. 

Eberhardt,  Elmer,  F/0 
Ebert,  Edwin  P..  Lt. 

Eby,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Echo,  Salvatore  E.,  Lt. 

Eckberg,  Philip  M.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Eckhardt,  Carl..  Lt. 

Eckhart,  Alan,  Lt. 

Eckholt,  David  K..  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Ecklund,  Eugene.  Lt. 

Eddy,  James  Q.,  Lt. 

Eddy,  Leonard  A.,  Capt. 

Edgar,  Thomas  D.,  CpI. 

Edgarian,  Arthur  A.,  Lt. 

Edinger,  Joseph  R..  S/Sgt. 
Edmands,  Benjamin  B.,  Capt. 
Edmonds,  Carl  R.,  Lt. 
Edmundson,  James  V.,  Maj. 
Edwards,  Galen  H..  Sgt. 

Edwards,  Glen  W.,  Capt. 

Edwards,  Harry  L..  S/Sgt. 
Edwards,  Hoover,  Lt. 

Edwards,  J.  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Edwards,  Jack  B.,  Pfc. 

Edwards,  Jack  J..  Lt. 

Edwards,  Sherman  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Edwards.  Theodore  H.,  Sgt. 
Eernisse,  Abram,  Sgt. 


Egaas,  Leif  A.,  Capt. 

Egan,  John  C.,  Maj. 

Egan,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Egan,  Michael  E.,  Lt. 

Egan,  Wesley  W.,  Lt. 
tgiior,  Robert  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Ehlen,  John  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Ehlinger,  John  L.,  Lt. 

Ehrenberg.  Jack  R..  Lt. 

Ehrhardt,  Clark  A..  S/Sgt. 

Ehrke,  Howard  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Eichmann.  Edward  W..  S/Sgt. 
Eidson,  Jordon  B.,  Sgt. 

Eidson.  Marvin  C..  T/Sgt. 
Einbinder,  Sylvan  P.,  Lt. 

Einer,  Arvid  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Eisenhart,  Clyde  L..  T/Sgt. 
Eissinger,  Arnold  H.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Ekas,  Frank  S..  Lt. 

Ekberg,  Harry  A.,  Lt. 

Eknes,  Orval,  Capt. 

Elder,  William  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Eldridge,  Russell  H..  T/Sgt. 
Eldridge,  Wayne  K.,  S/Sgt. 
Eleazer,  James  M.,  T/Sgt. 

E!ek,  John  F..  S/Sgt. 

Elias,  Victor  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Eliot,  Harold  D..  F/0  (&  OLC) 
Ellenberger,  Samuel  G.,  Lt. 

E I  let,  Marshall  J..  Lt. 

Ellifritz,  Vernon.  Lt. 

Ellington,  Paul  M.,  Lt. 

Elliot,  Richard  E.,  Lt. 

Elliott,  George  E..  Capt. 

Elliot,  Robert  C..  S/Sgt. 

Elliott,  W.  H..  Sgt. 

Elliott,  William  M.,  Lt. 

Elliott,  Wilson  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Ellis,  Donald  0.,  S/Sgt. 

Ellis,  Harry  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Ellis,  Henry  C..  Lt. 

Ellis,  Joseph  W.,  Lt. 

Ellis,  Robert  L..  S/Sgt. 

Ellis,  Stephen  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Ellison,  Joe  A.,  Lt. 

Ellsworth,  John  A..  S/Sgt. 
Elmerick,  Robert  P.,  Pvt. 

Elofson,  Elferd  L..  Lt. 
Elphingstone.  Michael  P.,  T/Sgt. 
Elrod,  William  W.,  Pfc. 

Elsasser,  Henning  F.,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Elsenberg,  Everett  A.,  Capt. 
Elstun,  Maurice,  Lt. 

Eltzroth,  Ralph  E.,  Lt. 

Ely,  Franklin  W.,  Lt. 

Embrey,  Ralph  C.,  Lt. 

Embry,  William  P.,  Capt. 

Emch,  David  W..  Lt. 

Emerick,  Russel  S.,  Lt. 

Emmke,  Elwin  C..  S/Sgt. 

Emrich,  Daniel  C.,  Lt. 

Enderton,  Charles  M.,  Capt. 
Endsley,  Horace  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Engel,  Godfrey,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Engle,  Kenneth  0..  S/Sgt. 
Engleman,  George  B..  T/Sgt. 
English,  Albert  J.,  Lt. 

English,  John  P..  Sgt. 

Engstrom,  Marshal!  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Ennor,  John  T.,  Lt. 

Enos,  Manuel  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Ensberg,  Stanford  A.,  Lt. 

Ent,  Uzal  G.,  Brig.  Gen.  (&.  OLC) 
Flesher,  Isaac  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Jones.  H.  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Kincaid.  Thomas,  Sgt. 

Light,  Herbert  M.,  Capt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Parsons,  Douglas  V.  N.,  Lt. 
Pliler,  Laverne  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Pogurski,  Henry  A.,  I  /O  ft 


Mistakes  in  'On  the  Line'  Picture  on  Page  55 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  41 

1.  (d)  1,600  miles 

2.  (a)  True 

3.  (b)  Lodestar 

4.  (b)  1,700 

5.  (a)  Mile 

6.  (a)  Black  Widow 

7.  (b)  False.  It  is  best  made  under 

power,  if  possible. 

8.  (d)  Mindanao 

9.  (a)  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  H. 

Brereton 

10.  (b)  The  Marianas 

11.  (b)  The  switch  is  off 

12.  (c)  Single-engine  fighter 

13.  (a)  20  percent 

14.  (d)  6,000  rounds 

15.  (d)  105  mph 

16.  (d)  $8,000 

17.  Incendiary 

18.  (c)  150  mph 

19.  (c)  Seattle,  Wash. 

20.  Left  hand:  throttle;  right  hand: 

control  stick. 


1 .  We  sound  off  with  the  cooling  cap 
mounted  in  the  wrong  position,  which  will 
impose  excessive  heat  on  the  turbo  wheel. 
Result:  wheel  is  subject  to  warpage,  will 
lose  efficiency,  and  there  is  risk  of  the  wheel 
flying  to  pieces.  Check  in  AN  03-10DA-1. 

2.  Where,  oh  where,  are  the  safety  wires 
on  the  nozzle  box?  Without  them,  bolts 
may  loosen  due  to  vibration,  fall  off  and 
result  in  loss  of  cap.  This  will  cause  turbo 
wheel  to  overheat,  and  the  buckets  may  fall 
out. 

3.  There  is  an  unwritten  AAF  law,  ON 
THE  LINE,  that  all  bolts  must  be  inserted 
pointing  down  or  to  the  rear.  Reason  is 
that  if  the  nut  comes  off,  the  bolt  stays  in. 
Not  so  in  the  picture,  where  the  bolts  point 
forward ;  also  incorrect  is  the  use  of  fiber 
lock  nuts  where  there  is  heat.  These  nuts 
will  burn  up  and  lose  effectiveness. 

4.  Dangle,  dangle,  the  balance  line  is  not 
connected.  Somebody  had  better  connect  it 
or  the  supercharger  regulator  will  not  work. 
Just  as  an  added  note  here,  men,  be  positive 


the  elbow  is  free  from  carbon.  Else  the 
balance  line  will  be  stopped  up  and  ren¬ 
dered  ineffective. 

5.  You  super-sleuths  probably  have  dis¬ 
covered  already  that  the  turbo  cooling  blast 
tube  has  not  been  installed.  It  must  be. 
Excessive  heat  on  the  turbo  will  cause  war- 
page  of  the  turbo  case,  also  cause  the  bucket 
wheel  to  drag.  Your  references:  AN  03- 
10DA-I  and  TO  01-5EC-2. 

6.  Whoa  there,  the  expansion  universal 
joint  of  the  exhaust  stack  is  assembled 
wrong.  The  male  fitting  should  be  to  the 
front,  the  female  to  the  rear.  Here  they 
are  reversed  which  will  cause  the  springs 
to  become  overheated  and  lose  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  An  exhaust  flame  from  an  en¬ 
gine  is  like  an  acetylene  torch:  once  started, 
it  will  burn  fast.  This  is  a  definite  fire 
hazard — see  for  yourself  in  TO  01-5-101. 

7.  Just  as  this  picture  was  snapped, 
FASCs  safety  director  strolled  up  to  ask 
why  a  crew  chief’s  stand  wasn’t  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  wobbly  ladder.  We  wonder,  too. 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  V 

serve  in  the  following  grades:  captain  for 
squadron,  major  for  group,  lieutenant 
colonel  for  wing  and  division  and  colonel 
for  command  headquarters. 

Application  blanks  and  authorization  to 
take  the  WD,AGO  Form  No.  64  physi¬ 
cal  examination  (modified  as  specified) 
and  the  special  selection  test  for  flexible 
gunnery  officers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
AC/AS,  Personnel,  Military  Personnel 
Division,  Aviation  Cadet  Branch,  Army 
Air  Forces,  Washington,  D.  C. 

☆ 

A  STAFF  sergeant  of  our  acquaintance,  on 
temporary  duty  at  the  Pentagon  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  returned  to  his  regular  post 
with  a  nervous  tic  which  causes  him  to 
make  strange  gurgling  noises,  and  for  no 
visible  reason  the  man  will  suddenly  lace 
and  unlace  his  right  shoe  rapidly  a  dozen 
times.  Here  is  his  story.  The  sergeant  got 
his  staff  rating  while  on  temporary  duty 
and  promptly  bought  a  new  uniform  in  a 
PX.  He  took  this  to  the  tailor  shop  in 
the  Pentagon  and  asked  that  new  chevrons 
be  sewed  on  the  shirt,  and  that  the  trous¬ 
ers  be  made  31  inches.  They  were  ordi¬ 
nary  sun  tan  chino  and  the  man  had  no 
misgivings.  The  uniform  was  delivered, 
neatly  wrapped,  and  the  sergeant  planned 
to  wear  it  his  first  night  back  home.  He 
got  a  hair  cut  and  tonic,  bathed  himself 
well  and  made  his  toilet  with  meticulous 
care.  He  opened  the  package  and  put  on 
the  shirt.  Then  he  noticed  the  trousers. 
They  were  finished  with  a  two-inch  cuff. 
☆ 

R  ECF.NTLY  an  Air  Force  correspondent 
suggested  this  war  might  produce  some 
symbol  to  replace  the  40  and  8  box  cars 
which  hauled  doughboys  across  France  in 
the  other  conflict.  Quicker  than  you  could 
say  Jack  (NMI)  Robinson  a  fighter  pilot 
in  North  Africa  pounced  on  the  idea  like 
a  duck  on  a  June  bug.  His  dissenting 
opinion:  "It  is  still  the  40  and  8,”  wrote 
Lieut.  Shuford  M.  Alexander.  "I  am  only 
one  of  many  pilots  who  have  ridden  it 
across  North  Africa,  a  little  over  1,000 
miles  to  be  exact.  We  spent  five  days  and 
five  nights  in  one — and  to  live  up  to  its 
name  the  Army  had  just  hauled  eight 
horses  in  it.  The  smell  wasn’t  so  bad,  once 
you  got  used  to  it,  and  in  three  days  we 
outsmelled  the  car.  The  only  difference 
between  these  and  the  ones  in  the  last  war 
is  that  they  are  25  years  older.  For  my 
money  the  40  and  8  is  even  a  better 
memory  of  this  war  than  the  other  one. 
I  don’t  think  the  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  ridden  in  one  will  let  you  get  away 
with  a  substitute.  There  is  none.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  look,  there  is  none.” 

☆ 

Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  5th  Air  Force  for  22 
months,  has  been  appointed  to  head  the 
new  Far  Eastern  Air  Force,  into  which  the 


5th  and  13th  Air  Forces  have  been  com¬ 
bined.  Headquarters  of  the  new  com¬ 
mand  is  in  Australia.  Maj.  Gen.  Ennis  C. 
Whitehead,  who  served  under  General 
Kenney  as  deputy  commander,  is  now 
commanding  general  of  the  5  th  Air 
Force.  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair  Streett  became 
commanding  general  of  the  13th,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Maj.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon, 
who  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
commanding  general  of  the  AAF  Per¬ 
sonnel  Distribution  Command. 


Parachutes — Lost  and  Found 

LOST: 

No.  42-191317,  seat  type,  return  to 
Operations  Officer,  AAF  Pilot  School 
(Basic),  Majors  Field,  Greenville,  Tex. 

No.  4 2-221483,  seat  type,  communi¬ 
cate  with  Parachute  Department,  2514th 
Base  Unit,  Section  C-2,  Laughlin  Field, 
Del  Rio,  Tex. 

No.  41-13517,  seat  type,  return  to 
Operations  Officer,  Lowry  Field,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Nos.  42-1041347,  42-1041360;  fur¬ 
nish  information  on  these  to  Sub-Depot 
Supply  Officer,  47th  Base  Sub-Depot, 
Army  Air  Base,  Jackson,  Miss. 

No.  4 2-2734,  seat  type,  S-l,  return  to 
Headquarters,  Office  of  the  Supply 
Officer,  23rd  Tow  Target  Squadron, 
APO  832. 

No.  40-3133,  42-446002,  return  to 
2131st  AAF  Base  Unit,  Section  A,  Office 
of  the  Commanding  Officer,  Gunter 
Field,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

No.  42-45926,  type  S-2,  return  ad¬ 
dress:  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  atten¬ 
tion  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  M.  Altenburg, 
Marietta,  Ga. 

No.  42-370649,  notify  Base  Adjutant, 
Ephrata  Army  Air  Base,  Ephrata,  Wash. 

No.  42-432284,  seat  type,  notify  1st 
Lieut.  Howard  S.  Twichell,  AAF  Pilot 
School  (Basic),  Majors  Field,  Green¬ 
ville,  Tex. 

FOUND: 

No.  42-272874,  seat  type,  shipped  by 
mistake  from  A.  W.  Whitaker  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  base  Operations  Office, 
Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  This  para¬ 
chute  bears  the  name  of  Carmello  J. 
Milioto. 


Secretary  of  War  Stimson  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  letter  to  Aircraft  Warning  Service 
volunteers  disclosing  that  the  warning 
centers  are  to  be  closed  and  that  the  wmrk, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  will  be  absorbed  into 
installations  used  for  the  training  of 
fighter  pilots.  Reduction  of  the  service 
does  not  mean  that  the  WD  believes  all 
danger  of  bombing  is  passed,  he  said,  but 
the  calculated  risk  in  reducing  defenses  is 
justified  by  the  offensive  power  released. 
Secretary  Stimson  praised  the  volunteers 
for  their  service  and  reminded  them  that 
the  WD  looks  to  them  to  maintain  silence 
with  respect  to  the  many  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  security  which  had  come  under 
their  observation.  The  secretary  said  the 
war  has  much  farther  to  go  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  the  volunteers  will  not 
relax  their  war  efforts.  He  urged  them  to 
transfer  to  one  of  the  many  important  jobs 
which  remain  to  be  done  before  victory. 


An  18-ounce  olive  drab  serge  field 
jacket,  patterned  after  the  British  army 
battle  dress,  is  being  issued  to  American 
soldiers  in  the  European  theatre.  The  new 
garment  is  designed  primarily  for  combat, 
but  may  also  be  worn  for  dress,  taking  the 
place  of  the  enlisted  men’s  olive  drab 
coat.  It  has  two  outside  breast  pockets 
with  flaps,  and  two  inside  breast  pockets. 

It  is  designed  with  fly  front  and  sleeves 
have  an  adjustable  shirt-type  closure. 
Waist  is  adjustable  by  side  buckles  and 
tabs. 

☆ 

"Wherever  the  GI  goes,  he  takes  with 
him  something  that  is  particularly  Ameri¬ 
can.  At  a  base  of  the  ATC’s  India-China 
Wing,  the  soldiers  noticed  that  the  native 
people  did  not  have  clothes  enough  to 
protect  them  from  the  chill  nights.  First 
they  bought  clothing  for  the  native  bear¬ 
ers  wffio  serve  with  the  GIs.  But  that 
didn’t  satisfy  the  soldiers’  inborn  trait  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor.  Staff  Sgt.  Joseph 
W.  Wirth  staged  a  fund  raising  campaign 
among  the  personnel  of  the  base.  Enough 
money  was  collected  to  buy  7,000  yards 
of  cloth.  Local  Indian  authorities  said 
this  cloth,  distributed  to  the  natives  of 
nearby  villages,  would  make  2,000  dhoties 
and  sarees. 

☆ 

There  is  now  a  $10  U.  S.  Savings  Bond, 
Series  E  (called  GI  bond),  authorized  to 
be  sold  exclusively  to  military  personnel  j 
at  an  issue  price  of  $7.50.  The  bonds 
may  be  purchased  only  by  a  $7.50  pay 
deduction  under  Plan  12  of  the  Class  B 
allotment  system.  Installment  deductions 
are  not  authorized  and,  until  further  no¬ 
tice,  the  sale  of  the  bonds  is  not  author-  j 
ized  for  cash,  nor  through  the  Personal 
Transfer  system.  They  will  not  be  sold  to  j 
civilians. 

☆ 

“One  afternoon  I  met  two  nice  boys; 
from  your  airbase,  but  I  didn’t  get  their 
names,”  a  19-year-old  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
girl  wrote  to  the  field  newspaper  at  a 
South  Dakota  base.  "One  was  called 
Nathan,  because  that  is  what  the  other 
boy  called  him,”  the  miss  continued. 
"One  had  dark,  curly  hair  and  the  other 
had  light  brown  hair,  I  believe.  One  was 
from  Missouri  and  the  other  was  from 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  If  somebody  will 
read  this  letter  out  loud,  maybe  they  will 
remember.”  (We  have  read  it  aloud 
twice,  and  still  can’t  place  that  Nathan,  j 
The  other  guy  was  unmistakably  Sack.) 

☆ 

Now  in  its  third  printing,  Air  Forces 
Airs,  a  collection  of  songs  for  the  AAF, 
had  sold  54,572  copies  of  the  pocket  edi¬ 
tion  and  over  5,000  copies  of  the  piano 
edition  as  of  June  1.  By  now,  the  song 
books  should  be  reaching  post  exchanges 
in  the  overseas  theatres.  The  books  are  sold 
under  Post  Exchange  Price  Agreement  No. 
F-340,  and  all  royalties  go  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Aid  Society. — The  Editor. 
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From  bases  constructed  largely  by  those  who  have  suffered 
most  under  the  militant  heel  of  the  Japanese — Chinese  farm¬ 
ers  and  laborers — B-29  Superfortresses  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command  are  striking  now  at  the  heart  of  the  Jap  war 
machine.  On  July  7,  our  B-29s  attacked  naval  installations  at 


Sasebo  and  industrial  targets  at  Yawata,  both  on  the  enemy's 
home  island  of  Kyushu.  Yawata's  steel  plants  also  were  struck 
on  June  15.  More  than  350,000  Chinese,  hundreds  of  whom 
are  shown  in  the  photo  below,  helped  pave  the  way  for  these 
attacks  by  completing  the  necessary  airfields  in  three  months. 
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The  Brow  Beater 


EDITERRANEAN  MILLINERY  MOTIFS 

There's  much  to  be  said  in  the  tiit  of  a  lid. 


The  Gl  Joe 


The  Fifty-mission 


Garrison  Cavalier 


The  Cocksure 


The  Canteen  Killer 


The  Grease  Pot 


The  Iron  Knob 


The  TS  Tilt  ' 


The  Ernie  Pyle 


The  Morale  Builder 


The  Mel  Ott 


The  Stanley  Steamer 


Gone  With  The  Wind 


The  Browned  Off 


Our  staff  correspondent  in  Great  Britain, 
Maj.  Arthur  Gordon,  has  just  returned 
with  this  little  item  which  he  swears  is 
true.  Not  long  ago,  it  seems,  Lieut.  Col. 
Ben  Lyon,  the  former  motion  picture  actor 
who  is  now  in  the  AAF,  walked  into  the 
office  used  by  Air  Force  in  London  with 
a  recording  of  a  robot  bomb  in  flight.  Al¬ 
though  Gordon,  who  had  heard  too  much 
of  the  real  thing,  evidenced  little  interest, 
the  record  was  placed  on  a  phonograph. 
The  narrator  prefaced  the  program  with  the 
dramatic  announcement:  “Here  comes  the 
robot  bomb!”  Then,  from  the  machine, 
came  the  peculiar  drone  of  an  approaching 
buzz  bomb.  As  the  record  played  on,  the 
drone  developed  into  a  roar.  “That  sounds 
like  a  real  one,”  said  Gordon.  “Of  course 
it  does,”  responded  Lyon.  “Do  you  think 
we  fake  these  programs?”  The  roar  grew 
louder.  “Shut  that  damned  machine  off!” 
shouted  Gordon,  whereupon  the  phono¬ 
graph  was  stopped.  A  moment  of  silence 
followed.  “See,”  Colonel  Lyon  remarked, 
“an  excellent  recording!”  He  was  cut  short 
by  a  terrific  explosion.  A  robot  bomb  had 
struck  some  500  yards  away. 

☆ 

Now  for  a  quick  glance  through  this 
issue.  You  will  find  a  few  changes  in  appear¬ 
ance.  For  example,  on  many  pages  you  will 
find  two-column  instead  of  the  usual  three- 
column  type  makeup,  and  a  different  type 
face  has  been  adopted  throughout.  Both  re¬ 
visions  afford  more  words  per  page  and,  we 
think,  improve  appearance. 

To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  organizational 
changes  in  the  AAF,  we  are  publishing  on 
Pages  32  and  33  of  this  issue  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  charts  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  Air 
Force.  This  chart  shows  the  AAF  organ¬ 
ization  and  key  personnel  through  August 
10.  As  usual,  reprints  of  the  chart  are  avail¬ 
able  on  written  request  to  the  Service  Divi¬ 
sion,  Air  Force  Editorial  Office,  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  So  don’t  tear 
out  the  chart.  Write  for  one  so  the  next 
reader  can  have  a  complete  magazine  when 
you  have  finished  reading  this  copy. 

Two  new  departments  are  introduced  in 
this  issue.  “Intercom,”  Page  13,  presents  a 
question  of  the  month  and  the  answers  of 
men  recently  returned  from  combat.  This 
month’s  question  is  “What  one  tip  would 
you  give  to  men  going  overseas?”  On  page 
17  “September  in  the  AAF”  reports  im¬ 
portant  events  in  AAF  history  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  current  month  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941. 

The  front  cover  illustrates  a  familiar  sight 
at  heavy  bomber  bases  in  Britain — a  ball 
turret  gunner  in  the  glare  of  an  electric  light 
installed  in  the  turret  for  his  convenience 
as  he  adjusts  his  guns  in  the  early  morning 
hours  before  a  mission  over  the  Continent. 
The  gunner  is  Staff  Sgt.  Beuford  D.  Brush. 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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PACING  THE 


Guns  and  fortifications  in  German-held  France  crumbled  into  rubble  under  dive-bombing  attacks  by  fighters  of  the  8th  and  9th  Air  Forces. 


By  Maj.  Arthur  Gordon 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 


The  story  goes  that  a  GI  from  Georgia  in  a  foxhole  near 
St.  Lo  raised  his  head  from  the  shuddering  ground  and 
screamed  in  his  buddy’s  ear:  “Yuh  know,  ah’m  beginn’ 
to  think  that  damyankce  Sherman  was  a  right  easy¬ 
going  friendly  sorta  fella  aftuh  all!” 

A  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  this  particular  dogface, 
1,500  heavy  bombers  of  the  8th  Air  Force,  flying  at  medium 
altitude,  were  unloading  more  than  3,000  tons  of  GP  and 
fragmentation  bombs  on  an  area  five  miles  long  and  two 
wide.  Thousands  of  other  doughboys  watched  bomb-carry¬ 
ing  fighters  comb  the  area,  saw  hundreds  of  mediums  add 
their  bembweight  to  this  cauldron  of  steel  and  flame.  The 
date  was  July  25.  The  terrific  aerial  smash  was  the  one  that 
enabled  the  Americans  to  break  out  of  the  Normandy  Penin¬ 
sula  and  drive  headlong  toward  Paris. 

The  resulting  devastation,  as  described  by  observers  who 
covered  the  area  afterwards,  was  appalling.  The  neat  orchards 
and  hedgerows  and  farmhouses  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
beaten  with  a  giant  flail.  Dead  cows  and  dead  Germans  lay 
sprawled  in  the  craters.  The  craters  themselves  were  not  too 
large  to  interfere  with  tank  movements,  but  roads  were 
pitted,  railroads  were  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes,  telephone 
poles  were  sheared  off  like  matchsticks. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  human  beings  could  survive 
such  a  barrage,  but  some  did.  Those  who  expected  the 
Germans  to  be  completely  “anaesthetized”  were  too  op¬ 
timistic.  The  Jerries  suffered  far  more  than  they  did  at 
Cassino,  where  they  had  deep  cellars  in  which  to  hide,  but 
plenty  of  them  survived.  The  important  question  was 
whether  they  had  enough  fight  left  in  them  to  stem  the 
advance  that  followed.  Results  proved  that  they  did  not. 

The  weather  was  cloudy,  as  usual,  but  not  so  bad  as  that 
of  the  day  before  when  the  same  armada  had  been  forced  to 
return  to  base  without  dropping  more  than  a  third  of  its 
bombs.  On  both  days  some  bombs  fell  short.  These  errors 
could  have  been  the  result  cither  of  malfunctions  or  of  poor 
visibility  caused  by  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  bombs.  The 
casualties  among  Allied  personnel  were  regrettable,  but  they 
were  not  unforeseen.  The  margin  for  error  had  been  made 
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'  purposely  small.  No  one  doubted  for  a  moment  that  among 
the  assault  troops  the  lives  saved  by  the  air  blow  far  exceeded 
those  lost  by  it. 

Tire  basic  reason  for  this  use  of  heavy  bombers  as  tactical 
support  was  simply  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Allied  com¬ 
manders  to  bring  maximum  pressure  to  bear  on  strong 
German  defenses.  There  was  no  intention  to  divert  the 
Forts  and  Libs  more  often  than  was  necessary  from  their 
primary  mission:  the  destruction  of  strategic  targets.  But  it 
was  significant  that  when  they  were  diverted,  as  on  July  18, 
July  25  and  July  30,  important  ground  gains  followed. 

What  the  high  command  thought  of  the  value  of  all-out 
bombing  of  field  defenses  in  open  country  was  best  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  continued  use  of  it.  The  Canadian  break¬ 
through  southeast  of  Caen  on  August  8,  an  attack  which 
began  at  night,  was  paced  by  about  1,000  RAF  heavies  some 
of  which  brought  their  bombs  back,  because  again  dust  and 
smoke  made  dead-accurate  bombing  impossible.  The  air 
support  was  continued  the  next  day  when  600  American 
heavies  hurled  down  20,000  fragmentation  bombs.  This  was 
considerably  fewer  heavies  than  the  number  employed  at 
St.  Lo  two  weeks  earlier.  The  reason  probably  was  the  air 
chiefs’  conclusion  that  after  bombing  bv  a  certain  number 
of  combat  wings,  the  target  was  so  obscured  as  to  make 
additional  bombing  unprofitable  and  dangerous.  On  that 
same  day,  the  remainder  of  8th  Air  Force  B-17s  and  B-24s 
attacked  other  targets,  including  launching  sites  for  robot 
bombs.  The  Canadian  drive,  plowing  through  a  defense  belt 
at  least  ten  miles  wide,  threatened  to  unhinge  the  whole 
German  position. 

In  most  of  these  cases  where  the  heavies  were  employed, 
the  Allies  were  facing  German  defenses  in  depth,  with  Jerry 
solidly  dug  in  and  awaiting  attack.  When  the  enemy  was  on 
the  move,  however,  either  forward  or  backward,  the  main 
burden  of  air  support  reverted  to  the  mediums  and  fighters 
of  the  tactical  air  forces. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by  Allied 
air  power  in  the  entire  campaign  was  the  assistance  it  ren¬ 
dered  in  breaking  up  the  German  counterattack  aimed  at 
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How  tactical  air  power  was  employed  for  the  Allied  break-through  in  France 


Avranches,  a  thrust  designed  to  pinch  off  the  American 
spearheads  driving  south  into  Brittany.  This  was  a  full-scale 
effort  by  four  German  divisions,  and  the  work  of  the  fighter- 
bombers — especially  RAF  rocket-firing  Typhoons — in  blast¬ 
ing  enemy  armor  played  a  large  part  in  saving  the  Allied 
armies  from  what  would  have  been  an  awkward  position  had 
the  panzer  thrust  succeeded. 

This  protective  role,  however,  was  a  rare  one.  When 
General  Bradley  said  that  air-ground  cooperation  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  "away  beyond  anything  we  believed  possible,” 
he  probably  had  in  mind  day-to-day  performance — a  day,  for 
example,  like  July  28,  when  70  tanks  and  884  other  vehicles 
were  reported  destroyed  by  Normandy-based  planes  alone. 
The  effect  on  German  communications  was  catastrophic. 

There  were  innumerable  reports  of  direct  appeals  from 
Allied  tank  commanders  for  air  support  to  bomb  a  stubborn 
gun  emplacement  or  knock  out  a  defiant  Tiger  tank.  As  a 
rule,  the  requests  were  answered  promptly,  and  although 
pinpoint  accuracy  was  not  always  obtained,  sooner  or  later 
the  obstruction  was  cleared.  In  one  case  of  complete 
reciprocity,  a  P-47  pilot  reported  to  Allied  artillery  that  the 


Nazi  armored  columns  in  Normandy  took  a  beating  from  the  air. 


Germans  seemed  to  be  using  a  certain  house  as  a  head¬ 
quarters.  The  artillery  commander  obliged  by  putting  a 
couple  of  shells  into  the  building.  The  Thunderbolt,  swoop¬ 
ing  down,  picked  off  the  Jerries  as  they  fled  from  doors  and 
vvindows. 

From  the  start,  the  tactical  air  forces  showed  a  willingness 
to  experiment  boldly  and  profit  by  experience.  A  fairly 
typical  day  was  June  20 — D  plus  14.  At  that  stage  of  the 
game  the  Germans,  fighting  hard,  were  being  pushed  back 
toward  Cherbourg.  They  had  reached  a  fairly  strong  defen¬ 
sive  position  west  and  southwest  of  the  city  and,  although 
somewhat  disorganized,  were  in  a  position  to  inflict  heavy 
losses  on  the  attacking  forces. 

It  was  decided  by  the  high  command  not  to  use  the 
heavies  but  to  let  the  tactical  air  forces  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  harass  and  demoralize  the  Germans  before  the 
VII  Corps  moved  forward.  Although  little  if  any  opposition 
from  the  Luftwaffe  was  expected,  the  airmen  knew  that  the 
operation  might  prove  expensive;  low-level  attack  against 
disciplined  ground  troops  usually  is.  Still,  one  reason  for 
the  attack  was  to  balance  losses  against  objectives  achieved 
and  to  be  guided  accordingly  in  the  future.  An  advantage 
of  this  particular  operation  was  that  Cherbourg  was  doomed, 
the  terrain  was  certain  to  be  captured  eventually,  and  results 
could  be  judged  by  first-hand  inspection  on  the  ground  and 
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by  subsequent  interrogation  of  captured  enemy  ground  forces. 

There  was  little  time  to  plan  the  operation- — about  six 
hours,  to  be  exact;  six  hours  in  which  to  organize  an  air 
effort  calling  for  about  a  thousand  sorties  against  an  area 
three  miles  wide  and  seven  miles  long;  six  hours  in  which  to 
get  the  field  orders  down  to  the  groups;  six  hours  in  which 
to  let  the  ground  forces  know  exactly  what  was  going  to 
happen.  It  took  some  tall  hustling  on  the  part  of  head¬ 
quarters  and  all  the  way  down  the  line,  but  they  did  it. 

H-hour  was  1400.  The  plan  called  for  ten  squadrons  of 
RAF  fighter-bombers  from  the  2nd  Tactical  Air  Force  to 
bomb  and  strafe  the  target  area  for  20  minutes  from  H 
minus  80  to  FI  minus  60.  Then  twelve  9th  Air  Force  fighter- 
bomber  groups  were  to  take  over  for  an  hour,  from  II  minus 
60  to  H.  Then  eight  groups  of  9th  Air  Imrce  Marauders 
bombing  from  medium  altitude,  were  to  pinpoint  gun  posi¬ 
tions  from  H  to  H  plus  60.  Finally  three  groups  of  A-20s 
were  to  give  the  Germans  a  last-minute  shellacking.  Weather 
prediction  was  1000-2000  feet  overcast,  which  might  call  for 
pathfinder  technique.  Actually  the  weather  was  somewhat 
better  than  this,  and  visual  as  well  as  pathfinder  methods 
were  used. 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  1200  yards.  The  air  attack 
began  dead  on  schedule  and  proceeded  like  clockwork.  The 
fighter-bombers — 25  of  which  were  lost  out  of  about  550 
attacking — claimed  good  results  from  strafing,  glide-,  and 
dive-bombing  of  trains,  flak-guns,  machine  gun  positions, 
troops  and  motor  transport.  The  bombers,  only  one  of  which 
failed  to  return,  reported  excellent  to  unobserved  results. 
The  ground  forces  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  great  material 
damage  had  been  done,  but  that  the  enemy  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  and  disorganized  and  that  the  advance  had  been  made 
considerably  easier. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  were  interrogated  later  remarked 
that  the  ground  strafing  was  much  more  demoralizing  than 
the  bombardment  from  medium  altitude,  mainly  for  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons.  Thev  commented  that,  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  interval  between  the  fighter-bombing  and  the 
Marauder  attack  was  too  long,  for  it  gave  their  officers  a 
chance  to  reform  their  men. 

The  lesson  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  that  unless  the  ground 
troops  moved  in  quickly  after  the  bombardment,  much  of 
its  effect  was  wasted.  It  also  indicated  that  material  damage 
against  an  area  so  large  was  likely  to  be  relatively  low,  unless 
some  form  of  saturation  bombing  were  carried  out.  The 
importance  of  intelligent  use  of  colored  smoke  and  ground 
markers  was  also  stressed;  otherwise  the  danger  of  hitting 
our  own  troops  was  considerable. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  it  would  be  more 
effective  to  have  the  mediums  try  to  silence  strongpoints 
first,  letting  the  fighter-bombers  comb  the  area  just  before 
the  ground  assault.  The  losses  in  planes  and  diversion  of 
effort  from  other  targets  were  weighed  against  the  results 
achieved.  June  20  was  a  typical  day,  not  spectacularly  suc¬ 
cessful  but  certainly  not  wasted.  And  on  every  day  that 
went  by,  the  airmen  learned  more. 

While  tactical  support  held  the  center  of  the  stage,  the 
strategic  blows  continued.  Fighter  factories  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  laboriously  repaired  by  combining  crippled  plants 
were  hammered  again.  The  blitz  on  oil  production  con¬ 
tinued,  aided  by  the  RAF’s  night  blows.  Most  of  the  fighter 
opposition  was  encountered  in  southern  Germany,  where 
Jerry  seemed  to  be  concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  remaining 
fighters  in  an  effort  to  meet  attacks  either  from  England  or 
Italy.  Striking  from  Italy  on  July  18,  heavies  of  the  15th 
Air  Force  and  their  escort  attacked  Fricdrichshaven  and  met 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Here  for  the  first  time  is  the  story  of  how 
the  AAF  put  the  Superfortress  into  combat. 


if  the  B-29s 


When  the  time  came  for  our  first  B-29 
outfit  to  move  overseas  we  were 
falling  short  of  our  own  training 
standards,  but  by  any  other  stand¬ 
ards  wc  had  the  best  trained  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  organization  ever  to  leave  the 
States. 

This  merely  means  that  the  standards 
we  had  set  for  the  B-29  program  were 
virtually  out  of  reach  of  both  men  and 
machines.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  would 
have  accomplished  our  mission  if  we  had 
not  raised  our  sights  that  high. 

Our  directive  from  the  Commanding 
General  was  to  commit  the  B-29  to  com¬ 
bat  without  delay.  To  carry  out  his  orders, 
we  supervised  and  expedited  all  produc¬ 
tion,  flight-tested  the  experimental  planes, 
flew  acceptance  tests  on  all  new  produc¬ 
tion  aircraft,  effected  modifications  while 
prescribing  changes  in  equipment  for  later 
models,  determined  the  flight  character¬ 
istics  and  limitations  of  our  aircraft,  es¬ 
tablished  tactics  best  suited  for  combat, 
trained  air  and  ground  crews  and  pre¬ 
pared  all  squadrons  for  combat  service 
overseas. 

Eleven  months  after  the  first  combat 
B-29  rolled  off  the  production  line,  we 
had  bombed  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  planes  of  that  first  outfit — the  58th 
Very  Heavy  Bombardment  Wing — but  I 
look  back  on  the  preparatory  phase  of  the 
B-29  program  primarily  as  a  struggle  of 
men  against  unique  engineering,  produc¬ 
tion,  training  and  tactical  problems. 

When  D-day  came  for  the  20th  Bomber  Command  in 
China,  and  our  B-29s  took  off  to  bomb  the  Jap  steel  center 
of  Yawata,  the  bombers  carried  veterans  of  many  air  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  men  who  had  first  challenged  the  enemy 
after  Pearl  Harbor  as  members  of  the  19th  and  11th  Bom¬ 
bardment  Groups.  Men  who  had  helped  engineer  the  B-29 
through  production  also  were  there,  some  living  as  regular 
combat  crewmen.  At  the  bases  were  hundreds  of  ground 
men  who  had  pioneered  their  jobs  and  become  specialists  at 
them.  In  the  background  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  coolies  who  had  carved  out  our  airfields  by  hand. 
Back  home  there  were  more  thousands  of  aircraft  workers 

The  bigger  the  airplane,  the  bigger  the  job  of  maintenance.  In 
the  photo  at  left,  T/Sgt.  Frank  Chancilla  installs  a  rocker  box 
cover  on  a  B-29  engine  in  India.  At  the  same  base,  mechs 
(inset)  engage  in  some  heavy  work  at  the  nose  of  a  Superfortress. 


who  had  given  us  our  planes.  How  these 
men — working  together — made  that  first 
B-29  mission  possible  is  the  manpower 
story  behind  this  thrce-billion-dollar 
gamble  on  long-range  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  aircraft. 

We  started  from  scratch.  We  began 
with  what  was  still,  by  military  necessity, 
an  incompletely  designed,  experimental 
airplane — more  complicated  than  any  ever 
before  used  in  aerial  warfare.  When  the 
58th  Bombardment  Wing  was  activated 
on  June  1,  1943,  we  had  no  personnel,  no 
planes,  no  precedents. 

As  our  first  step,  we  moved  in  with  the 
Boeing  company  at  its  Wichita,  Kan., 
plant  and  we  brought  along  some  of  the 
top  engineers  of  the  Materiel  Command. 
Our  test  pilots  were  experienced  com¬ 
mand  pilots;  our  crew  members  were  high- 
ranking  experts  who  had  helped  develop 
the  equipment  we  were  to  fly.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  men  had  been  working  with  the 
B-29  since  the  aircraft  was  on  blueprints 
in  1939.  Our  training  instructors  were 
veterans  of  more  than  a  year  of  combat 
operations. 

Officially,  we  received  our  first  experi¬ 
mental  XB-29  from  Boeing  on  May  28, 
1943.  Two  weeks  later,  the  first  produc¬ 
tion-type  plane  was  flown  successfully. 
The  first  of  the  combat  B-29s  rolled  off 
the  line  in  July. 

While  wc  were  fixing  continuously  to 
test  all  of  the  capabilities  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  the  new  bomber,  we  organized  the 
staff  of  the  58th  Wing,  which  later  was  to  become  the 
20th  Bomber  Command.  Brig.  Gen.  Lavcrnc  Saunders, 
former  CO  of  the  11th  Bombardment  Group  and  air  adviser 
to  Admiral  Halsey  during  the  Solomons  operations;  Col. 
Richard  H.  Carmichael,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the 
19th  Bombardment  Group  in  the  Southwest  Pacific;  Col. 
Leonard  F.  Hannan,  B-29  project  officer  from  the  Materiel 
Command,  and  others  of  equal  caliber  were  selected  as  staff 
members. 

Already  we  had  started  ground  crew  training  in  the 
Boeing  factories,  with  our  mechanics  working  side  by  side 
with  the  men  and  women  who  were  building  the  B-29s. 
Our  men  worked  on  the  flight  lines  of  Boeing  at  Wichita 
and  Bell  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  we  xvere  flying  accelerated 
ser\ice  tests.  At  the  same  time,  sub-assemblies  were  being 
shipped  to  train  new  factory  workers  in  B-29  construction 
at  the  Bell  plant. 

New  crews  were  checking  out  in  the  B-29s  while  they 
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Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Wolfe  has 
been  actively  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment ,  production  and  operation 
of  the  B-29  since  the  Superfortress  was 
in  the  blueprint  stage  in  1939.  In 
February,  1943,  he  was  directed  hv 
General  Arnold  to  assume  charge  of 
the  special  B-29  project;  in  June  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  5Sth  Bom¬ 
bardment  Wing,  and  became  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command  when  it  was  activated  in 
November.  After  directing  initial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  B-29s  from  India  and  China, 
General  Wolfe  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  July  to  become  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  Materiel  Command. 
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THEME 


Here  for  the  first  time  is  the  story  of  how 
the  AAF  put  the  Superfortress  into  combat. 


if  the  B-29s 


When  the  time  came  for  our  first  B-29 
outfit  to  move  overseas  we  were 
falling  short  of  our  own  training 
standards,  but  by  any  other  stand¬ 
ards  we  had  the  best  trained  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  organization  ever  to  leave  the 
States. 

This  merely  means  that  the  standards 
vve  had  set  for  the  B-29  program  were 
virtually  out  of  reach  of  both  men  and 
machines.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  would 
have  accomplished  our  mission  if  we  had 
not  raised  our  sights  that  high. 

Our  directive  from  the  Commanding 
General  was  to  commit  the  B-29  to  com¬ 
bat  without  delay.  To  carry  out  his  orders, 
we  supervised  and  expedited  all  produc¬ 
tion,  flight-tested  the  experimental  planes, 
flew  acceptance  tests  on  all  new  produc¬ 
tion  aircraft,  effected  modifications  while 
prescribing  changes  in  equipment  for  later 
models,  determined  the  flight  character¬ 
istics  and  limitations  of  our  aircraft,  es¬ 
tablished  tactics  best  suited  for  combat, 
trained  air  and  ground  crews  and  pre¬ 
pared  all  squadrons  for  combat  service 
overseas. 

b'le veil  months  after  the  first  combat 
B-29  rolled  off  the  production  line,  we 
bad  bombed  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  planes  of  that  first  outfit — the  58th 
\  cry  Heavy  Bombardment  Wing — but  I 
look  back  on  the  preparatory  phase  of  the 
B-29  program  primarily  as  a  struggle  of 
men  against  unique  engineering,  produc¬ 
tion,  training  and  tactical  problems. 

When  D-day  came  for  the  20th  Bomber  Command  in 
China,  and  our  B-29s  took  off  to  bomb  the  Jap  steel  center 
°f  Yawata,  the  bombers  carried  veterans  of  many  air  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  men  who  had  first  challenged  the  enemy 
after  Pearl  Harbor  as  members  of  the  19th  and  lltli  Bom¬ 
bardment  Groups.  Men  who  had  helped  engineer  the  B-29 
through  production  also  were  there,  some  flying  as  regular 
combat  crewmen.  At  the  bases  were  hundreds  of  ground 
inen  who  had  pioneered  their  jobs  and  become  specialists  at 
hicm.  In  the  background  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  coolies  who  had  carved  out  our  airfields  by  hand. 
Back  home  there  were  more  thousands  of  aircraft  workers 

The  bigger  the  airplane,  tile  bigger  the  job  of  maintenance.  In 
the  photo  at  left.  T/Sgt.  Frank  Chancilla  installs  a  rocker  box 
c°ver  on  a  B-29  engine  in  India.  At  the  same  base,  meclis 
(mset)  engage  in  some  heavy  work  at  the  nose  of  a  Superfortress. 
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who  had  given  us  our  planes.  How  these 
men — working  together — made  that  first 
B-29  mission  possible  is  the  manpower 
story  behind  this  thrcc-billion-dollar 
gamble  on  long-range  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  aircraft. 

We  started  from  scratch.  We  began 
with  what  was  still,  by  military  necessity, 
an  incompletely  designed,  experimental 
airplane — more  complicated  than  any  ever 
before  used  in  aerial  warfare.  When  the 
58th  Bombardment  Wing  was  activated 
on  June  1,  1945,  we  had  no  personnel,  no 
planes,  no  precedents. 

As  our  first  step,  we  moved  in  with  the 
Boeing  company  at  its  Wichita,  Kan., 
plant  and  we  brought  along  some  of  the 
top  engineers  of  the  Materiel  Command. 
Our  test  pilots  were  experienced  com¬ 
mand  pilots;  our  crew  members  were  high- 
ranking  experts  who  had  helped  develop 
the  equipment  we  were  to  five  Our  pro¬ 
duction  men  had  been  working  with  the 
B-29  since  the  aircraft  was  on  blueprints 
in  1959.  Our  training  instructors  were 
veterans  of  more  than  a  year  of  combat 
operations. 

Officially,  we  received  our  first  experi¬ 
mental  XB-29  from  Boeing  on  May  28, 
1943.  Two  weeks  later,  the  first  produc¬ 
tion-type  plane  was  flown  successfully. 
The  first  of  the  combat  B-29s  rolled  off 
the  line  in  July. 

While  we  were  living  continuously  to 
test  all  of  the  capabilities  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  the  new  bomber,  we  organized  the 
staff  of  the  58th  Wing,  which  later  was  to  become  the 
20th  Bomber  Command.  Brig.  Gen.  Laverne  Saunders, 
former  CO  of  the  1 1th  Bombardment  Group  and  air  adviser 
to  Admiral  Halsey  during  the  Solomons  operations;  Col. 
Richard  II.  Carmichael,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the 
19th  Bombardment  Group  in  the  Southwest  Pacific;  Col. 
Leonard  F.  Harman,  B-29  project  officer  from  the  Materiel 
Command,  and  others  of  equal  caliber  were  selected  as  staff 
members. 

Already  we  had  started  ground  crew  training  in  the 
Boeing  factories,  with  our  mechanics  working  side  by  side 
with  the  men  and  women  who  were  building  the  B-29s. 
Our  men  worked  on  the  flight  lines  of  Boeing  at  Wichita 
and  Bell  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  we  were  flying  accelerated 
service  tests.  At  the  same  time,  sub-assemblies  were  being 
shipped  to  train  new  factory  workers  in  B-29  construction 
at  the  Bell  plant. 

New  crews  were  checking  out  in  the  B-29s  while  they 
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Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Wolfe  has 
been  actively  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment,  production  and  operation 
of  the  B-29  since  the  Superfortress  was 
in  the  blueprint  stage  in  1919.  In 
February,  1943,  he  was  directed  by 
General  Arnold  to  assume  charge  of 
the  special  B-29  project;  in  June  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  SSth  Bom¬ 
bardment  Wing,  and  became  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command  when  it  was  activated  in 
November.  After  directing  initial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  B-29s  from  India  and  China, 
General  Wolfe  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  July  to  become  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  Materiel  Command. 


Sgt.  John  Ryder  and  his  monkey  wrench 
give  the  huge  double  wheel  assembly  of 
over  before  it  takes  off. 


were  being  flight-tested.  As  rapidly  as  these  tests  uncovered 
“bugs,”  engineers  took  the  problems  to  Wright  Field’s 
laboratories  and  worked  them  out.  Their  expeditious  han¬ 
dling  of  our  design  and  mechanical  problems  continuously 
contributed  to  improve  the  performance  and  reliability  of 
our  new  plane.  We  were  rolling  because  we  had  to  roll.  We 
were  accomplishing  a  week’s  research,  testing,  modification 
and  training  every  24  hours. 

Near  the  Bell  plant,  on  an  unpretentious  Southern  estate, 
we  set  up  the  first  headquarters  of  the  58th  Wing.  The 
area  was  officially  the  Cobb  County  Army  Air  Field  and  it 
was  the  logical  choice  for  our  headquarters  at  that  time  since 
modifications  and  most  of  the  Army’s  B-29  flight-testing 
were  scheduled  for  Marietta.  From  this  headquarters,  on 
June  21,  General  Order  No.  1  was  issued  announcing  my 
assumption  of  command  of  the  “58th  Bombardment  Op¬ 
erational  Training  Wing  (Heavy).” 

In  September,  to  be  near  tactical  units  then  undergoing 
training,  we  moved  to  Smoky  Hill  Army  Air  Field  at  Salina, 
Kan. — a  post  so  forlorn  that  our  GIs  jokingly  asked  for 
theatre  ribbons  for  serving  out  of  the  States.  We  had  only 
a  few  B-29s  for  flight  training  but  we  had  to  instruct  our 
crews  in  long-range,  high-altitude  formation  and  instrument 
flying.  We  decided  to  answer  our  immediate  problems  with 
other  bombardment  aircraft. 

Fifty  B-26s  were  obtained  to  familiarize  pilots  and  co¬ 
pilots  with  tricycle-gear  landing  and  glide  characteristics  of 
a  high-wing-loaded  airplane.  Later  we  secured  B-17s  because 
of  the  similarity  of  its  mechanical  parts  to  those  of  the  B-29 
and  because  reasonably  long-range,  high-altitude  missions 
could  be  flown  with  these  planes.. 

We  set  up  four  operational  bases  in  Kansas  to  house  new 
personnel  on  arrival.  A  bombardment  group  from  Panama 
and  another  from  Alaska  formed  the  nucleus  of  these  lower 


echelon  staffs.  The  Panama  outfit  later  became  the  first 
unit  in  the  AAF  to  have  a  B-29  assigned  to  it.  Graduates 
from  airplane  mechanics’  schools,  the  Lowry  Field  armament 
school,  Truax  Field  radio  school,  the  Boeing  flight  engineer 
school,  and  from  navigator  and  bombardier  schools  began  to 
flow  in  for  indoctrination  in  their  new  assignments.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  saw  a  B-29,  but  most  of  them  spent  many 
months  with  synthetic  training  devices,  in  high-altitudc  pres¬ 
sure  chambers,  on  firing  ranges  and  in  other  types  of  planes 
before  they  set  foot  in  a  Superfortress.  To  familiarize  as 
many  new  ground  crews  as  possible  with  the  mechanical 


Pfc.  Jimmy  Carmichael  and  CpI.  Joe  Cxeremysika,  armorers  of  the 
20th  Bomber  Command,  overhaul  .50  caliber  machine  guns  in  the 
shade  of  a  Superfortress  at  a  newly  constructed  airbase  in  India. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  using  primitive  methods,  con¬ 
structed  the  huge  B-29  runways  now  in  use  throughout  China.  Con¬ 
struction  scene  shown  at  right  above  is  at  the  Kwang  Lai  airfield. 

The  three  mechanics  in  the  photograph  at  right  have  been  dis¬ 
tracted  momentarily  while  at  work  on  the  engine  cowling  of  a  B-29. 
The  photo  graphically  illustrates  the  size  of  a  Superfortress  engine. 


intricacies  of  the  B-29,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  few 
we  had  in  flyable  condition,  we  assigned  our  ground  crews 
to  round-the-clock  operation1 — three  eight-hour  shifts. 

At  Salina  we  benefited  from  the  experience  of  the  2nd 
Air  Force  in  training  of  heavy  bombardment  groups.  Al¬ 
though  our  problems  were  different,  training  methods  es¬ 
sentially  were  similar.  Selection  of  personnel  specifically 
qualified  for  B-29  work  necessitated  constant  review  of  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  individual  requirements,  particularly  since 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  personnel  supplied  at  this  time 
proved  to  be  physically  disqualified  for  high-altitude  combat 
crew  duty.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  rejected  men  were 
found  suitable  for  ground  crew  work. 

While  trying  to  speed  up  production  of  the  B-29’s  new 
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2200-horsepowcr  engines,  which  was  falling  behind  schedule, 
and  trying  to  stimulate  the  slow  operation  of  modifying 
B-29s  with  unskilled  personnel,  we  also  had  to  organize  our 
tactical  units  and  solve  the  logistics  problems  of  moving  all 
units  overseas  and  providing  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
theatre  of  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
for  B-29  squadrons  were  being  drawn  up  under  Col.  Claude 
E.  Duncan,  and  A-4  was  obtaining  supplies  from  Air  Serv  ice 
Command  and  scheduling  them  for  shipment  to  ports  of 
embarkation. 


Aggressive  cooperation  of  ASC  headquarters  in  supervis¬ 
ing  the  training  of  B-29  maintenance  and  supply  personnel 
and  in  expediting  the  flow  of  spare  parts  to  onr  operational 
bases  saved  our  own  staff  many  headaches.  Planes  seldom 
were  grounded  for  lack  of  spare  parts  during  our  training 
program. 

After  full  study  of  possible  maintenance  and  supply  plans, 
we  prepared  to  set  up  a  maintenance  squadron  at  every 
field  to  be  used  by  B-29s.  Such  squadrons  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  planes  in  operation  at  forward  as  well  as  rear  bases. 
The  training  of  these  advance  squadrons  was  a  priority 
project  because  we  had  to  ship  the  men  and  their  equipment 
by  boat  at  least  two  months  before  our  air  units  left  the 
States.  The  final  decision  required  the  movement  of  ground 
units  in  January  and  air  units  in  March.  How  to  house  these 
men  and  how  to  set  up  our  bases  in  India  and  China,  and 
how  to  operate  and  maintain  our  planes  once  we  arrived 
there  were  added  worries.  We  were  continually  sending 
various  staff  members  from  our  organization  to  the  CBI  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  our  movement  to  the  theatre.  And 
at  this  time  the  fact  that  we  were  to  operate  from  bases  in 
India  and  China  was  still  highly  secret  information. 

While  this  work  was  progressing,  we  were  attending  to 
one  of  our  most  vital  assignments:  the  drafting  of  our  recom¬ 
mendation  to  General  Arnold  on  how  we  proposed  to  use 
the  B-29  tactically.  Thus,  long  before  we  had  any  tactical 
squadrons  trained  or  equipped,  we  had  worked  out  with  the 
Air  Staff  the  plan  of  attack  which  our  aerial  task  force  was 
committed  to  accomplish. 

Progress  of  the  training  program  upon  which  the  success 
of  our  missions  hinged  was  discouraging  at  this  stage.  We 
didn’t  have  enough  planes  for  complete  training  of  flight 
crews,  and  our  crew  specialists  and  ground  personnel  had  to 
be  given  extra  training  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
we  had  set,  despite  their  completion  of  specialized  courses  in 
AAF  schools. 

After  hundreds  of  hours  of  semi-operational  flying,  we  had 
determined  that  most  efficient  use  of  the  plane  could  be 
attained  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men.  The  jnlot  and  plane 
commander  and  the  co-pilot  were  assigned  the  conventional 
responsibility  of  flying  airplane,  except  for  operation  of  the 
power  plants.  This  task  was  assigned  to  the  flight  engineer 
officer  who  would  adjust  the  carburetor  mixture,  regulate 
manifold  pressure,  transfer  fuel  and,  in  general,  control  the 
power  output  of  the  engines  at  all  times,  subject  of  course 
to  instructions  from  the  pilot.  Ilis  training  had  been  thor¬ 
ough — sixteen  weeks  in  aircraft  mechanics’  school,  twelve 
weeks  in  officer  training  and  maintenance  engineering, 
twelve  weeks  in  B-29  mechanics  and  electrical  specialization 

and  ten  weeks  of  flight 
engineer  training. 

At  first,  our  new  flight 
engineers  were  eyed  sus¬ 
piciously  by  pilots  as 
surplus  personnel  usurp¬ 
ing  some  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  However,  as  crew- 
team  training  progres¬ 
sed,  the  value  of  keep¬ 
ing  one  man’s  complete 
attention  on  power  and 
fuel  system  problems 
was  proved,  and  the 
flight  engineers  ..were 
accepted  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  combat 
team  long  before  our 
planes  left  the  States. 
Navigators  and  bom- 


Indian  bases  were  built  with  native 
labor  and  transportation.  Army  insig¬ 
nia  lends  GI  touch  to  the  elephant. 
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bardiers  were  graduated  from  regular  schools  but  they 
needed  additional  training  on  some  of  the  specialized  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  B-29.  Radio  operators  usually  were  well  trained 
but  they,  too,  needed  additional  time  on  the  specific  sets 
they  had  to  operate  in  the  Superfortresses. 

Training  of  gunners  presented  a  difficult  problem  because 
we  had  so  few  planes  with  remote  fire  control  installations. 
Although  no  one  in  the  AAF  was  experienced  with  such 
equipment,  Eglin  Field  had  conducted  tests  indicating  that 
three  times  as  many  hits  could  be  expected  by  use  of  the 
system  in  comparison  with  conventional  flexible  guns  and 
power  turrets,  with  which  our  gunners  already  were  familiar. 
Training  on  synthetic  devices  and  on  a  mock-up  system 
comprised  the  major  portion  of  our  gunnery  instruction. 
Some  aerial  gunnery  practice,  however,  was  squeezed  into 
the  program  after  squadrons  received  enough  planes  to  catch 
up  on  flight  training  early  in  1944. 

Because  there  was  no  background  whatever  in  the  AAF 
for  training  personnel  on  any  type  of  B-29  equipment,  our 
policy  was  to  insist  that  every  man  who  was  to  have  any 
responsibility  in  operation  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  plane  had  to  know  its 
structure  and  equipment  from  wing  tip 
to  tail  fin,  including  all  of  its  capabili¬ 
ties  and  limitations  under  combat  con¬ 
ditions. 

Colonel  Harman,  who  had  grown  up 
with  the  plane  from  the  drafting  board, 
summed  up  the  AAF  attitude  this  way: 

“We  think  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  knowledge 
about  the  B-29  is  necessary  before  any 
man  can  develop  all  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  that  have  been  built  into  the  air¬ 
plane  by  the  hundreds  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  created  it  as  a  military 
weapon.” 

When  we  entrust  eleven  men  with  a 
million-dollar  weapon,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  use  it  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  its  effectiveness.  Every  man 
had  to  be  an  expert. 

Now  and  then,  we  established  new 
training  aids  and  methods  to  attain  our 
high  standards.  In  addition  to  his  many 
engineering  contributions.  Col.  Howard 
IT  Couch,  chief  of  the  technical  staff 
who  later  disappeared  on  a  routine  flight  over  the  India- 
China  “Hump,”  introduced  a  pocket-size  picturizcd  training 
manual  that  enabled  our  men  to  learn  in  about  fifty  minutes 
the  same  information  that  previously  had  required  some  two 
hours  with  standard  training  manuals.  Every  short  cut  pre¬ 
sented  was  given  a  trial — and  was  adopted  if  it  contributed 
to  more  rapid  and  more  effective  training  of  our  men. 

Crew-team  training,  emphasized  by  the  AAF  in  all  other 
bombardment  schools,  was  even  more  essential  in  the  B-29 
program  because  of  the  plane’s  size  and  its  engineering 
design.  A  high  degree  of  teamwork  was  demanded  not  only 
between  individuals  of  each  crew,  but  also  among  all  B-29 
combat  units.  Our  policy  insisted  that  units  should  be  inter¬ 
changeable.  There  was  no  room  in  our  tactics  for  first  and 
second  teams  among  bombardiers,  navigators  or  other  crew 
members. 

Late  in  December  an  outsider  might  have  judged  our 
training  schedule  with  severity.  The  average  crew  had  flown 
only  eighteen  B-29  hours,  some  of  it  in  formation  over 
20,000  feet.  Only  one  Superfortress  had  flown  a  long-range 
mission.  Only  67  men  had  been  checked  off  as  first  pilots  of 
B-29s.  Planes  were  flving  an  average  of  only  two  hours  out 
of  24.  We  weren’t  proud  of  our  record  at  the  time,  but  it 


was  the  low  ebb.  We  had  begun  to  realize  that  to  keep  our 
appointment  over  Japan  we  would  have  to  complete  some 
phases  of  our  training  after  we  had  moved  to  our  overseas 
bases.  Yet  we  felt,  with  justification,  that  we  had  made 
great  strides  in  our  training  program. 

Our  men  had  undergone  intensive  training  in  B-26s  and 
B-17s.  Every  plane  commander  had  participated  in  two 
separate  wing  training  missions- — something  never  before 
accomplished  by  any  heavy  bombardment  organization  to 
leave  the  country. 

From  altitudes  above  20,000  feet  we  had  “bombed”  out 
of  existence  the  industrial  heart  of  many  a  Midwestern  city. 
Our  B-29  missions  had  been  intercepted  by  P-47s  and  P-5  Is 
simulating  attacks  from  every  conceivable  angle  to  give  us 
experience  in  the  best  defensive  formations  and  the  most 
effective  evasive  tactics. 

Our  wing,  group  and  squadron  staffs  probably  had  worked 
the  hardest  during  these  missions,  for  they  were  doing  the 
planning  that  customarily  falls  on  the  desks  of  an  air  force 
headquarters.  Since  the  Air  Staff  had  decided  to  make  our 
organization  a  separate  air  force  when 
we  moved  overseas,  it  was  essential  that 
our  staff  should  be  equally  as  compe¬ 
tent  in  their  duties  as  our  combat  crews. 

From  experience  we  had  learned  that 
greater  emphasis  on  mission  briefing 
and  interrogation  would  contribute  to 
better  target  identification  and  improved 
bombing  efficiency.  Some  particularly 
desirable  officers,  long  earmarked  for 
our  organization,  were  requested  from 
the  8th  Bomber  Command’s  Central 
Interpretation  Unit  "and  added  to  our 
A-2  staff  to  strengthen  further  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  wing  A-2  conducted  a  thor¬ 
ough  survey  of  intelligence  procedures 
in  the  8th,  9th  and  12th  Air  Forces 
before  organizing  our  own  A-2  section 
from  the  top  men  graduating  from  the 
AAF’s  intelligence  schools. 

Particularly  important  to  20th  Bom¬ 
ber  Command  operational  flving  was  a 
thorough  indoctrination  in  high-altitude 
pressurized  flying.  Our  flight  surgeons 
attended  the  aero-medical  schools  at 
Randolph  Field,  AAFTAC  and  Wright 
Field,  where  they  underwent  explosive  decompressions  in 
special  altitude  test  chambers.  The  10th  Altitude  Training 
Unit  was  moved  to  one  of  our  fields  to  indoctrinate  all  flight 
personnel  in  proper  use  of  electrically  heated  clothing,  pres¬ 
surized  oxvgcn  masks  and  emergency  procedures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  cabin  pressure  suddenly  escaped. 

Training  in  emergency  first  aid  was  stressed  among  air 
crew  members  to  safeguard  lives  of  men  who  might  be 
wounded  six  to  eight  hours  away  from  base.  To  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  plasma  could  be  given  a  wounded  man 
under  extreme  conditions,  Maj.  D.  M.  Green  successfully 
administered  plasma  in  a  B-17F  flying  at  36,000  feet.  Flight 
surgeons  also  carried  on  extensive  research  with  new  rations 
and  food  warmers.  They  modified  flying  clothing  with  zipper 
openings  to  facilitate  first  aid  in  flight.  They  worked  out 
litter-hanging  systems  in  the  bomb  bay  and  developed  a 
nine-pound  aluminum  litter  that  could  be  slid  through  the 
tunnel  between  the  front  and  middle  sections  of  the  B-29. 

Further  augmenting  our  staff  of  specialized  personnel  were 
two  civilians,  Dr.  Hamilton  Jeffers,  who  in  Kiska  had  already 
accomplished  valuable  work  with  the  operations  analysis  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  11th  Air  Force,  and  Dan  B.  Dyer,  an  expert 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 


This  crude,  hastily-built  stand  served 
as  control  tower  at  B-29  base  in  China. 
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USSR.  On  one  of  the  first  fighter- 
strafing  shuttle  missions  between  Italy 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  Lieut.  Richard 
E.  Willsie  had  both  engines  of  his  P-38 
shot  up  and  he  bellied  in  on  a  Ro¬ 
manian  meadow.  Flight  Officer  Richard 
T.  Andrews  went  down  to  rescue  him. 
lie  landed  his  P-38  on  the  meadow, 
Willsie  jumped  in  and  they  flew  to 
their  Soviet  base  in  the  single  cockpit. 
The  next  day  the  pilots  were  dragged 
out  for  photographs  but  it  took  them 
a  long  time  to  get  into  the  same  cock¬ 
pit  again.  After  several  attempts,  An¬ 
drews  fumed:  “How  the  hell  did  we 
do  it?  Yesterday  we  just  jumped  in  and 
fit  the  first  time.” 


Egyptian  Sudan.  Tech.  Sgt.  Wil¬ 
bur  Stone  of  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  on  tem¬ 
porary  duty  with  the  North  African 
Wing  of  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
had  his  billfold  stolen  in  Khartoum.  He 
reported  the  loss  to  police,  then 
boarded  a  plane  for  India.  The  wallet 
was  found  and  placed  aboard  a  later 
plane,  addressed  to  Stone.  The  plane 
crashed  and  burned,  killing  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew,  but  the  wallet  was 
thrown  clear  of  the  wreckage.  It  was 
returned  to  Khartoum  and  held  by  au¬ 
thorities  until  they  had  completed  an 
investigation  of  the  crash.  Stone,  mean¬ 
while,  had  returned  to  the  States.  Again 
the  wallet  was  addressed  to  him  and 
placed  aboard  a  plane  which  also  crashed 
and  burned — but  again  the  wallet  was 
recovered.  Nine  months  after  it  was 
stolen  in  Khartoum,  the  wallet  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Sergeant  Stone  in  Maryland. 

Britain.  P-51  pilots  walking  to  their 
planes  for  ar,  escort  mission  over  south¬ 
ern  Germany,  were  given  a  promise  by 
pretty,  blond-haired  Ada  Wattenmaker, 
Red  Cross  Clubmobile  girl  from  Char¬ 
leroi,  Pa.  “A  kiss  for  every  pilot  who 
shoots  down  a  German  today,”  she  said. 
After  the  P-5 1  s  returned,  13  pilots  lined 
up  outside  Ada’s  wagon.  Only  one 
asked  for  coffee  and  doughnuts. 


Inside  Germany.  From  a  Nazi 
prison  camp  2nd  Lieut.  Richard  Perle, 
a  B-17  navigator,  wrote  a  special  request 
to  his  parents  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
The  parents  promptly  mailed  a  $20 
check  to  Col.  Eugene  A.  Rornig,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  an  8th  Air  Force 
bomber  base  in  England.  Colonel  Ro- 
mig  presented  the  check  for  twenty 
bucks  to  Sgt.  Dale  Schindele  of  Manly, 
Iowa.  Schindele  is  the  guy  who  packed 
the  parachute  with  which  Perle  bailed 
out  over  Germany. 

Central  Pacific.  Three  squadron 
clerks  of  the  7th  Air  Force  strolled 
along  a  jungle  trail  near  the  top  of 
Mount  Topatchau  —  Saipan’s  highest 
peak.  Tech.  Sgt.  Ellis  Shclhamer,  Tech. 
Sgt.  Albert  F.  Parsons  and  Cpl.  Clifford 
Gilliam  were  looking  for  salvage.  Near 
the  top  of  the  peak  they  noticed  a  fel¬ 
low  traveler,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
Jap  and  they  shot  him.  Suddenly  a 
Yank  sniper  patrol  on  the  ridge  above, 
mistaking  the  three  Americans  for  the 
enemy,  opened  fire  with  machine  guns', 
automatic  rifles,  carbines  and  hand 
grenades.  The  clerks  were  in  a  tight 
spot.  In  the  heat  of  this  confusion  a 
Japanese  machine  gun  crew  opened  up 
on  the  Yank  sniper  patrol.  Protected 
by  this  Jap  fire,  the  clerks  hastily  with¬ 
drew  from  the  action. 

Italy.  In  Caserta  our  troops  found 
an  abandoned  brewery  and  decided  to 
whip  up  a  batch  of  beer.  They  got 
permission,  but  couldn’t  find  any  hops. 
They  wrote  the  proper  people  and  the 
hops  were  given  a  high  priority  and 
shipped  to  Italy  by  boat.  After  long, 
thirsty  waiting  the  boat  finally  arrived. 
The  boys  were  on  hand  for  the  unload¬ 
ing,  yelling  for  their  hops.  “And,  just 


what  are  hops?”  the  unloading  crew 
asked.  When  the  smoke  cleared  it  was 
learned  that  the  hops  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  mule  feed  and  sent  to  a  fort 
nearby  where  there  were  mules.  The 
boys  rushed  over  and  found  that  the 
mules  had  eaten  the  hops.  That  did  it. 
No  future  plans  were  drawn  for  beer¬ 
making  in  that  part  of  Italy. 

Britain.  When  a  B-24  reached 
Britain  in  flames  after  a  mission  over 
Europe  the  order  was  given  to  hit  the 
silk.  Lieut.  Robert  L.  Sanders,  the  bom¬ 
bardier,  found  that  his  chute  had  been 
damaged  by  the  blaze.  Lieut.  Robert 
Callahan,  the  navigator,  was  about  to 
make  the  jump,  and  Sanders  straddled 
his  back  for  the  bail  out.  As  the  two 
lieutenants  floated  down,  Sanders 
crawled  around  to  face  Callahan  so  they 
could  hold  on  to  each  other.  Despite 
their  combined  weight  of  320  pounds, 
the  chute  opened  with  onlv  a  slight  jolt 
and  they  landed  in  a  British  field.  Cal¬ 
lahan  had  a  fractured  ankle,  Sanders,  an 
ankle  sprain  and  bruises. 


Central  Pacific.  Two  sergeants  on 
a  newly  captured  base  in  the  Marshalls 
have  a  happy  domestic  life  in  a  shack 
built  from  materials  found  in  Jap  caches 
and  washed  in  by  the  tide.  Here  1st 
Sgt.  Walter  Cash  and  Tech.  Sgt. 
Robert  Craft  have  a  washstand  of  Jap 
tin  and  a  helmet  for  a  washbowl.  Their 
shower  bath,  made  from  a  jumble  of 
lumber  and  gears,  works  with  a  water¬ 
wheel  of  rope  and  beer  cans.  On  one 
side  of  the  shack  is  a  windmill-driven 
laundry  machine,  and  beside  it  a  wind- 
powered  sea  shell  polisher.  Atop  a  coco¬ 
nut  tree,  a  water-filled  canvas  bag  swings 
in  the  cooling  breeze — their  refrigerator. 
Cash  and  Craft  spend  their  back  porch 
evenings  on  a  salvaged  car  cushion, 
listening  to  American  radio  programs 
on  their  short  wave  set.  ☆ 
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ere  in  the  States  the  AAF  is  running  an  airline  that 
for  popularity  can  defend  itself  against  all 


comers. 

|  It’s  a  24-hour  GI  airline  for  the  wounded,  and  that 
m  means  air  evacuation.  Every  day  more  than  100  patients 
just  arrived  from  overseas  are  evacuated  by  air  from  U.  S. 
ports  to  hospitals  in  the  interior.  Each  patient  is  flown  to  a 
hospital  as  near  as  possible  to  his  home  town,  whether  it  be 
in  Georgia,  Kansas  or  Montana. 

This  is  the  last  lap  in  the  AAF’s  world-wide  air  evacua¬ 
tion  service.  This  is  the  flight  a  guy  waits  for. 

“No  one  can  know  the  gladness  of  soldiers  going  home 
until  they  see  men  come  aboard  our  planes,”  says  Lieut. 
Doris  Nason,  flight  nurse  on  one  of  this  airline’s  C-47s. 
“Privates  or  generals — they  are  all  alike  when  they  are  go¬ 
ing  home.  An  infantry  private  sits  between  a  quarter¬ 
master  captain  and  an  air  force  colonel,  but  they  all  get 
the  idea.  They  talk  about  where  they  are  going,  not  where 
they  have  been,  and  before  long  it’s  like  a  picnic. 

AIR  FORCE 
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The  last  lap  in  air  evacuation  takes  com¬ 
bat  casualties  to  hospitals  near  their 
homes  throughout  the  United  States. 

i 

“I  have  watched  men  become  tense  and  nervous  when 
we  get  into  the  air.  For  a  long  time,  they  stare  out  the 
windows,  then  gradually  they  relax  and  settle  back  realizing 
that  this  is  it — they  are  in  the  States  and  going  home! 

“Pretty  soon  the  snapshots  will  come  out  of  the  billfolds. 
A  nurse  gets  to  know  about  when  they  will  appear.  A 
sergeant  will  tell  a  colonel  about  a  baby  son  he  has  never 
seen — already  two  years  old.  And  the  colonel,  not  to  be 
outdone,  will  exhibit  a  picture  of  his  daughter  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  she  will  start  school  next  year.”  These  are  the 
things  a  nurse  comes  to  know  about  the  men  she  takes  home. 

Air  evacuation  within  the  United  States  completes  the 
job  begun  in  combat  areas.  It  provides  the  safest,  fastest 
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and  most  comfortable  means  of  moving  wounded  men  and, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  general  combat  evacuation  job 
must  be  done  by  boat  and  rail,  air  transportation  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  of  the  men. 

Men  flown  from  overseas  are  landed  at  nine  Air  Debarka¬ 
tion  Hospitals  recently  designated  when  domestic  evacua¬ 
tion  was  begun  on  a  larger  scale.  These  hospitals,  along  the 
United  States  border  and  coasts,  are  located  at  Presque  Isle 
Army  Air  Field,  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Dow  Field,  Bangor, 
Maine;  Grenier  Field,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Bradley  Field, 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Field,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  Westover  Field,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Field,  San  Rafael,  Calif.;  Mitch  el  Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  AAF  Regional  Station  Hospital,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Debarkation  officers,  assigned  to  each  of  these  hospitals, 
handle  the  distribution  of  air  evacuees.  Under  the  plan, 
each  man  brought  back  to  the  United  States  is  allowed  to 
specify  in  which  part  of  the  country  he  wishes  to  be  as- 
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signed  for  hospital  treatment  or  convalescent  care.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  the  48  States  have  been  grouped  into  22 
geographic  areas  and,  while  a  man  can  have  no  assurance 
that  he  will  be  taken  to  a  government  hospital  in  his  home 
town,  he  will  certainly  be  sent  to  a  hospital  relatively  close 
to  his  home,  providing  it  can  give  the  treatment  he  re¬ 
quires. 

For  example,  a  man  requiring  bone  surgery  will  be  sent 
to  the  hospital  nearest  his  home  which  is  qualified  to 
perform  this  treatment.  Where  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
getting  a  man  close  to  home,  or  providing  the  finest  care 
for  his  particular  case,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
hospital. 

In  this  event  he  will  be  close  enough  for  his  family  to 
visit  him,  and  for  him  to  visit  his  home  on  leaves.  Even  if 
he  is  300  miles  from  home,  that  is  more  comforting  than 
the  3,000  to  10,000  miles  which  separated  him  from  his 
family  in  the  combat  theatre. 

Whether  you  arrive  in  the  States  by  way  of  a  debarka¬ 
tion  hospital  in  California  or  Connecticut,  the  procedure 
for  sending  you  to  your  home  area  is  the  same.  If  a  walk¬ 
ing  patient,  you  are  taken  immediately  to  the  admitting 
office  and  put  through  a  screening  process.  If  a  litter 
patient,  you  are  taken  to  a  hospital  ward  and  interviewed 


These  enlisted  technicians  of  an  evacuation  unit  of  the  9th  Air 
Force  were  the  first  to  land  in  France  and  bring  back  casualties. 


Evacuation  plane  has  just  brought  in  this  soldier  who  is  being 
rushed  to  Chicago  where  specialists  will  attempt  to  save  his  eyesight. 
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Flight  nurse  checks  her  passenger  list  carefully  as  ambulatory  pa¬ 
tients  board  C-47  at  Michel  Field.  This  C-47  carried  24  evacuees. 


there.  The  screening,  done  by  board  of  doctors,  determines 
the  type  of  medical  care  you  need,  reveals  whether  you  are 
able  to  continue  the  journey  and  gives  you  the  opportunity 
to  designate  where  you  wish  to  be  sent. 

This  information  is  reduced  to  a  code  of  letters  and  num¬ 
bers  for  each  man.  The  numbers  are  then  sent  to  the  AAF 
Medical  Regulating  Officer  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
they  are  given  the  highest  priority.  The  regulating  officer, 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  H.  Looney,  in  the  office  of  the  Air 
Surgeon,  decodes  each  number  to  make  the  assignments  to 
hospitals.  A  typical  code  number, will  reveal  these  things 
about  an  evacuee: 

Whether  enlisted  personnel  or  officer;  male  or  female; 
the  general  nature  of  wounds  or  sickness;  whether  a  litter 
or  walking  patient  and  the  geographic  area  preferred.  It 
docs  not  reveal  whether  the  person  is  white  or  black. 

Assignment  to  hospitals  in  the  interior  is  done  through  a 
regulating  office  in  order  to  coordinate  the  requests  from 
all  nine  debarkation  hospitals.  The  regulating  officer  has 
daily  information  on  the  number  of  beds  available  in  some 
sixty  government  hospitals  so  he  can  reserve  a  place  for  each 
man  before  he  is  moved  from  the  debarkation  point. 

After  these  assignments  have  been  made,  the  regulating 
officer  returns  the  list  to  the  embarkation  officer,  together 


Morale  is  high  when  destination  is  a  hospital  near  home. 
Wounded  soldier  shares  candy  with  Army  nurse  injured  overseas. 
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with  orders  for  the  shipment  by  air. 
Everything  necessary  for  the  movement 
is  included  in  these  orders.  Each  walk¬ 
ing  patient  is  assigned  a  seat  number  in 
a  C-47  and  litter  patients  are  allotcd 
space.  The  regulating  officer  then  re¬ 
quests  the  required  number  of  planes 
to  make  the  evacuation  and  they  arc  or¬ 
dered  to  report  to  the  hospital  making 
the  shipment. 

Arrangement  to  transport  men  to  the 
planes  is  made  by  the  debarkation 
officer,  under  a  foolproof  system  which 
enables  ambulances  and  station  wagons 
to  take  as  many  as  200  men  from  vari¬ 
ous  wards  and  barracks  and  mor  e  them 
to  their  assigned  planes  for  shipment  to 
a  dozen  or  more  different  hospitals. 

Each  plane  usually  carries  both  litter 
and  walking  patients,  since  persons  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  hospital  are  trans¬ 
ported  together. 

Before  a  flight  leaves  a  debarkation 
hospital,  the  nurse  on  each  plane  calls 
her  destination  hospital  to  announce 
the  estimated  time  of  arrival.  When  the 
planes  take  off  the  nurses  know  that 
their  patients  are  expected  and  that  am¬ 
bulances  and  station  wagons  will  meet 
them. 

All  government  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  are  located  within  an 
average  distance  of  fire  miles  from  an 
airport.  Some  are  as  close  as  one  mile, 
and  others  arc  forty  miles,  but  in  no 
instance  is  it  necessary  to  transfer  air 
evacuation  patients  to  railroads  to  com¬ 
plete  their  journey. 

In  the  assignment  of  men  to  hospitals 
in  the  United  States,  AAF  personnel 
generally  are  taken  care  of  at  AAF  hos¬ 
pitals,  while  ground  and  service  forces 
personnel  are  sent  to  general  hospitals. 
AAF  personnel  may  be  sent  to  general 
hospitals  for  specialized  treatment,  but 
they  are  returned  to  air  force  facilities 
for  convalescence  and  redistribution. 
Only  AAF  patients  who  live  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  debarkation  hos¬ 
pitals  remain  in  them  for  definitive 
treatment. 

Evacuation  by  plane  is  considered  an 
air  mission,  not  a  medical  operation.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand.  Credit  for  a  mission’s  success  is 
divided  among  the  pilots,  the  ground 
crews  and  the  medical  personnel  who 
care  for  the  patients  in  flight.  The  medi¬ 
cal  crew  for  domestic  evacuation  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  flight  nurse  and  a  surgical 
technician  (staff  sergeant),  both  trained 
in  the  AAF  School  of  Air  Evacuation  at 
Bowman  Field,  Kv.  The  enlisted  men 
are  volunteers  for  the  service,  and  the 
nurses  are  selected  from  those  on  duty 
at  AAF  hospitals.  All  are  put  through 
rigid  basic  training,  drilling  and  bivou¬ 
acs,  in  addition  to  courses  in  air  evacua- 
(C0NTIN1JED  ON  PAGE  21) 


The  Intercom 

As  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  Air  Force  presents  these 
answers  to  its  Question  of  the  Month.  Replies  are  those  of  per¬ 
sonnel  recently  returned  from  combat  duty  in  the  areas  indicated. 

THE  QUESTION:  What  one  tip  would  you  give  to  men  going  overseas? 


Staff  Sgt.  Peter  Van  Slyclc,  armorer,  England: 
“Don’t  pay  attention  to  rumors.  You’ll  get 
rumors  that  your  missions  will  be  changed, 
that  your  bombers  will  do  unlimited  mis¬ 
sions,  that  you’re  going  on  base  defense  until 
the  war's  over.  Our  supply  officer  got  some 
sun  tan  uniforms  and  the  rumor  arose  that 
we  were  going  to  China.  Those  rumors 
shake  your  morale.  You  don’t  know  what  to 
believe  and  what  not  to  believe.  Rumors  are 
as  bad  as  careless  talk. 

Don’t  believe  any  of 
them  and  don’t  be  a 
rumor  monger.  Just  do 
vour  job  and  forget 
them.  Don’t  believe 
anything  until  you  see 
it — and  then  it  ought 
to  be  countersigned  by 
authority.” 


Staff  Sgt.  William  Clough,  gunner,  Italy:  “Watch 
your  voice  communications.  Be  calm  and 
speak  clearly.  Don’t  shout  and  scream  and 
get  excited.  When  one  man  hollers,  another 
man  hollers  louder  to  tell  him  to  be  quiet 
and  then  you  have  nothing  but  confusion. 
On  a  flight  over  Italy,  an  ME  410  came  in 
and  the  tail  gunner  saw  him.  But  lie  yelled 
so  loud,  we  thought  something  was  wrong 
with  him.  Everybody  started  screaming  to 
find  out  what  was 
wrong  with  the  gunner. 

When  I  saw  the  ME 
I  couldn’t  cut  in  to 
give  his  position.  If 
that  had  been  an  FW 
or  a  109  we  would 
have  been  in  bad  shape. 

Go  easy  on  the  inter¬ 
com  and  live  longer.” 


Staff  Sgt.  Ernest  Carson,  crew  chief,  Africa,  India: 
“Ilang  on  to  your  tools.  When  you’re  in  a 
combat  theatre,  you  can’t  duplicate  every 
missing  tool.  If  necessary,  sleep  with  them. 
When  I  went  to  chow,  I  used  to  carry  a 
two-foot  screw  driver  in  my  pocket  because 
it  was  the  only  one  I  had  and  I  couldn’t 
afford  to  lose  it.  Put  a  guard  on  vour  tool 
kits  and  post  somebody 
to  watch  the  guard. 

Too  many  planes  have 
been  grounded  because 
the  right  tools  weren’t 
around  to  fix  them. 

We  wasted  a  lot  of 
time  making  tools  when 
we  could  have  been 
fixing  planes.” 


Capt.  Robert  Brown,  bomber  pilot,  England: 
“Learn  to  fly  all  the  formation  you  can  and 
make  the  co-pilot  flv  as  well  as  you.  Learn 
to  fly  formation  for  long  hours-  because  you 
will  have  to  in  combat.  Learn  to  save  gas. 
If  you  have  45  inches  one  minute  and  15 
inches  the  next,  that’s  bad.  One  pilot  will 
fly  a  seven-hour  mission  and  burn  200  gal¬ 
lons  more  than  another 
pilot  flying  the  same 
mission.  It  is  vour  re- 
sponsibility  to  see  that 
your  co-pilot  knows 
formation  flying.  A 
fair  pilot  and  a  fair  co¬ 
pilot  are  much  better 
than  a  good  pilot  and 
a  poor  co-pilot.” 


Capf.  James  Slarnas,  bombardier.  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific:  “Read  the  intelligence  reports.  That’s 
the  most  important  thing  in  combat.  We 
spent  two  hours  a  day  reading  reports  of 
previous  raids.  They  tell  you  everything 
about  your  theatre.  That  goes  for  every  crew 
member.  You’ll  find  information  about  tar¬ 
gets  and  if  you  hit  an  area  once  you  are 
going  to  hit  it  again.  The  reports  give  you 
dope  on  interception,  AA  disposition,  ter¬ 
rain  and  topography.  If 
you’re  shot  down,  you’ll 
know  what  to  expect. 

Escape  routes  taken  by 
other  men  are  there. 

The  success  or  failure 
of  vour  missions  de¬ 
pends  on  reading  the 
intelligence  reports. 

That’s  how  to  learn 
the  score.” 


Lieut.  Gordon  Burlingame,  fighter  pilot,  England: 
“Know  instrument  flying.  You  have  to  know 
how  to  handle  your  ship  smoothly  on  in¬ 
struments.  On  an  escort  mission  to  Frank¬ 
furt  we  went  into  an  overcast  at  1 1 ,000  feet 
and  we  were  still  in  it  at  25,000.  If  you 
don’t  know  instruments  in  a  case  like  that, 
you’re  finished.  Don’t  rely  on  any  one  in¬ 
strument-— it  may  be  shot  out.  Use  every 
available  means  and  keep  checking  one  in¬ 
strument  against  the 
other.  You  can’t  horse 
around.  I’ve  seen  men 
spin  out  of  overcasts 
and  crash  because  they 
didn’t  know  the  full- 
panel  instrument  sys¬ 
tem.  Those  instruments 
are  on  your  panel  for 
a  damn  good  reason. 

Learn  to  use  them.” 
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The  C-47  has  been  our  only  means  of  supply  in  many 
theatres  and  has  kicked  up  its  heels  in  combat,  too. 


When  the  transport  plane  had  gained  altitude  above 
Morrison  Field,  the  pilot  dug  into  his  pocket  for  a 
long  white  envelope.  It  contained  his  orders  and  until 
he  broke  the  seal  he  had  no  idea  of  his  destination. 
All  he  knew  was  that  he  and  35  former  airline  pilots  with 
instrument  ratings  had  been  given  a  super-secret  mission 
calling  for  a  two-year  absence  from  the  States. 

The  orders  read  that  his  outfit  was  to  fly  to  the  Far  East, 
by  way  of  South  America,  to  sene  in  the  American-India- 
China  Aid  Project.  The  planes  were  commercial  DC-3s 
converted  to  military  purposes.  This  was  early  1942,  when 
the  U.  S.  and  her  Allies  were  being  clobbered  on  every 
front  and  planes  were  where  you  found  them. 

Several  days  later,  this  group  left  Natal.  The  first  DC-3 
to  take  off  groaned  under  its  four-man  crew,  five  RAF  pas¬ 
sengers,  1,623  gallons  of  gas,  and  personal  and  mechanical 
equipment  for  a  two-year  stay. 

Running  up  his  engines  at  the  foot  of  the  runway,  the 
pilot  knew  that  never  before  had  a  DC-3  carried  a  gross  of 

1  35,500  pounds  on  an  operational  flight;  never  had  one  at¬ 
tempted  the  1,970-mile  hop  across  the  South  Atlantic.  lie 
was  in  the  air,  laboring,  at  4,500  feet  and  just  cleared  a 
400-foot  hill  three  miles  beyond  the  field.  And  lie  flew  100 
miles  before  lie  could  get  his  creaking  plane  up  to  7,000. 

The  36  planes  and  crews  arrived  in  the  bar  East  just  as 
the  Japs  were  pushing  into  Burma.  They-  promptly  began 
evacuating  thousands  of  wounded  and  still  other  thousands 
of  frenzied  men,  women  and  children  who  mobbed  the 
planes  at  every  landing,  pushing  and  jamming  to  get  aboard. 
Fantastic  loads  were  brought  out.  One  pilot,  on  a  trip  from 
Myitkyina,  carried  72  wounded  soldiers.  Probably  the  record 
haul  of  passengers  was  74  in  a  single  flight. 

This  was  more  than  heroic  stuff.  The  mass  flight  across 
the  South  Atlantic — still  regarded  as  a  remarkable  feat — 

rand  the  subsequent  evacuation  work  proved  that  the  DC-3 
could  handle  loads  far  greater  than  had  been  anticipated 


and  that  it  could  operate  successfully  over  long,  open  sea 


routes.  At  the  time,  with  the  war  just  begun,  this  idea 
was  almost  revolutionary. 

Since  then,  the  Army  C-47 — military  version  of  the  DC-3 
- — has  sweated  out  millions  of  miles  over  open  seas  and  un¬ 
charted  mountains  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Old  Fatso  has 
struggled  in  every  theatre  with  unbelievable  loads  of  mar¬ 
garine,  oatmeal,  canned  goods,  gasoline,  ammunition,  tor¬ 
pedoes  and  everything  else  in  the  supply  depots.  Pilots  have 
taken  off  with  32,000  pounds  gross  or  more  from  short, 
bumpy  fields  that  a  Piper  Cub  wouldn’t  look  at  back  home 
and  have  put  them  down  on  landing  strips  fit  only  for  a 
baby  Australian  wallaby.  Some  of  these  ships  have,  in  grunt¬ 
ing  toil,  flown  more  than  half  the  distance  to  the  moon. 

But  the  C-47  has  been  much  more  than  a  cargo  plane.  It 
has  taken  part  in  every  major  invasion  and  assault — carry¬ 
ing  paratroopers,  airborne  infantry,  jeeps,  bulldozers,  field 
guns  and  even  mules.  It  has  brought  back  to  hospitals 
thousands  of  battle  casualties.  It  has  been  in  dogfights  with 
enemy  planes  and  come  out  of  them  in  one  piece.  It  has 
even  performed  a  type  of  dive-bombing. 

Development  of  this  Army  cargo  plane  began,  really,  in 
1933,  with  the  introduction  of  the  original  DC-1.  It  was 
an  experimental  plane  built  by  Douglas  at  the  request  of 
Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  as  a  twin-engine  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  out-moded  three-engined  Fords  and  Fokkers. 
Only  one  DC-1  was  built,  for  the  plane  gave  such  a  speedy 
and  economical  performance  that  TWA  ordered  several 
ships  of  that  tvpc  with  modifications. 

These  were  the  DC-2s.  They  went  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1934.  F rom  our  present  viewpoint  they  took 
commercial  aviation  out  of  the  barnstorming  stage  and,- for 
the  first  time,  provided  real  comfort  for  passengers.  Their 
speed  nearly  doubled  that  of  previous  commercial  aircraft. 
Nearly  every  domestic  airline  soon  had  a  few  DC-2s  flying 
its  routes  and  many  foreign  countries  ordered  them.  KLM, 
the  Dutch  airline  running  to  Batavia,  entered  a  DC-2  in  a 
London-to-Australia  air  race.  All  other  entrants  were 
specially-built  speed  planes.  The  DC-2,  carrying  a  full  load 
of  passengers  and  making  every  scheduled  stop  on  the  air¬ 
line,  still  managed  to  place  second  in  that  race,  whipping 
into  Melbourne  right  on  the  rudder  of  the  winning  ship. 

Out  of  that  DC-2  grew  the  first  all-metal  cargo  plane 
ever  used  by  the  Army — the  C-33.  This  was  the  forerunner 
of  numerous  other  Army  personnel  transports  such  as  the 
C-39,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  DC  line. 

In  1935  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  introduced  the 
DC-3,  which,  while  it  had  many  modifications  and  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger,  was  nevertheless  merely  the  big  brother  of 
the  DC-2  in  general  design. 

This  plane  became  even  more  popular  with  commercial 
companies,  who  established  with  it  scores  of  both  speed 
and  safety  records.  The  Air  Corps  experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  adaptations  of  the  plane  and  one  of  our  early  medium 
bombers — the  B-18 — was  a  distant  relative  of  the  DC-3. 
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The  C-47  has  been  our  only  means  of  supply  in  many 
theatres  and  has  kicked  up  its  heels  in  combat,  too. 


THE  AAF 


WORKHORSE  IF 


By  Ma j .  Charles  D.  Frazer 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 

I  MEN  the  transport  plane  had  gained  altitude  above 
Morrison  Field,  the  pilot  dug  into  his  pocket  for  a 
long  white  envelope.  It  contained  his  orders  and  until 
he  broke  the  seal  he  had  no  idea  of  his  destination. 
All  he  knew  was  that  he  and  35  former  airline  pilots  with 
instrument  ratings  had  been  given  a  super-secret  mission 
calling  for  a  two-year  absence  from  the  States. 

The  orders  read  that  his  outfit  was  to  fly  to  the  Far  East, 
by  way  of  South  America,  to  serve  in  the  Amcrican-India- 
China  Aid  Project.  The  planes  were  commercial  DC-3s 
converted  to  military  purposes.  This  was  early  1942,  when 
the  U.  S.  and  her  Allies  were  being  clobbered  on  ever)' 
front  and  planes  were  where  you  found  them. 

Several  days  later,  this  group  left  Natal.  The  first  DC-3 
to  take  off  groaned  under  its  four-man  crew,  five  RAF  pas¬ 
sengers,  1.623  gallons  of  gas,  and  personal  and  mechanical 
equipment  for  a  twp-vear  stay. 

Running  up  his  engines  at  the  foot  of  the  runway,  the 
pilot  knew  that  never  before  had  a  DC-3  carried  a  gross  of 
35.500  pounds  on  an  operational  flight;  never  had  one  at¬ 
tempted  the  1,970-mile  hop  across  the  South  Atlantic,  lie 
was  in  the  air,  laboring,  at  4.500  feet  and  just  cleared  a 
400-foot  hill  three  miles  beyond  the  field.  And  he  flew  100 
miles  before  lie  could  get  his  creaking  plane  up  to  7.000. 

The  36  planes  and  crews  arrived  in  the  Far  East  just  as 
the  Japs  were  pushing  into  Burma.  Tlicv  promptly  began 
evacuating  thousands  of  wounded  and  still  other  thousands 
of  frenzied  men,  women  and  children  who  mobbed  the 
planes  at  every  landing,  pushing  and  jamming  to  get  aboard. 
Fantastic  loads  were  brought  out.  One  pilot,  on  a  trip  from 
Myitkyina,  carried  72  wounded  soldiers.  Probably  the  record 
haul  of  passengers  was  74  in  a  single  flight. 

This  was  more  than  heroic  stuff.  The  mass  flight  across 
the  South  Atlantic — still  regarded  as  a  remarkable  feat — 
and  the  subsequent  evacuation  work  proved  that  the  DC-3 
could  handle  loads  far  greater  than  had  been  anticipated 
and  that  it  could  operate  successfully  over  long,  open  sea 


routes.  At  the  time,  with  the  war  just  begun,  this  idea 
was  almost  revolutionary. 

Since  then,  the  Army  C-47 — military  version  of  the  DC-3 
— has  sweated  out  millions  of  miles  over  open  seas  and  un¬ 
charted  mountains  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Old  Fatso  has 
struggled  in  every  theatre  with  unbelievable  loads  of  mar¬ 
garine,  oatmeal,  canned  goods,  gasoline,  ammunition,  tor¬ 
pedoes  and  everything  else  in  the  supply  depots.  Pilots  have 
taken  off  with  32,000  pounds  gross  or  more  from  short, 
bumpy  fields  that  a  Piper  Cub  wouldn't  look  at  back  home 
and  have  put  them  down  on  landing  strips  fit  only  for  a 
baby  Australian  wallaby.  Some  of  these  ships  have,  in  grunt¬ 
ing  toil,  flown  more  than  half  the  distance  to  the  moon. 

But  the  C-47  has  been  much  more  than  a  cargo  plane.  It 
has  taken  part  in  every  major  invasion  and  assault — carry¬ 
ing  paratroopers,  airborne  infantry',  jeeps,  bulldozers,  field 
guns  and  even  mules.  It  has  brought  back  to  hospitals 
thousands  of  battle  casualties.  It  has  been  in  dogfights  with 
enemy  planes  and  come  out  of  them  in  one  piece.  It  has 
even  performed  a  type  of  dive-bombing. 

Development  of  this  Army  cargo  plane  began,  really,  in 
1933,  with  the  introduction  of  the  original  DC-1.  It  was 
an  experimental  plane  built  by  Douglas  at  the  request  of 
Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  as  a  twin-engine  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  out-moded  three-engined  Fords  and  Fokkers. 
Only  one  DC-1  was  built,  for  the  plane  gave  such  a  speedy 
and  economical  performance  that  TWA  ordered  several 
ships  of  that  type  with  modifications. 

These  were  the  DC-2s.  They  went  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1934.  From  our  present  viewpoint  they  took 
commercial  aviation  out  of  the  barnstorming  stage  and,  for 
the  first  time,  provided  real  comfort  for  passengers.  Their 
speed  nearly  doubled  that  of  previous  commercial  aircraft 
Nearly  every'  domestic  airline  soon  had  a  few  DC-2s  flving 
its  routes  and  many  foreign  countries  ordered  them.  KLM. 
the  Dutch  airline  running  to  Batavia,  entered  a  DC-2  in  a 
London-to-Australia  air  race.  All  other  entrants  were 
specially-built  speed  planes.  The  DC-2,  carrying  a  full  load 
of  passengers  and  making  every  scheduled  stop  on  the  air¬ 
line,  still  managed  to  place  second  in  that  race,  whipping 
into  Melbourne  right  on  the  rudder  of  the  winning  ship. 

Out  of  that  DC-2  grew  the  first  all-metal  cargo  plane 
ever  used  by  the  Armv — the  C-33.  This  was  the  forerunner 
of  numerous  other  Army  personnel  transports  such  as  the 
C-39,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  DC  line. 

In  1935  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  introduced  the 
DC-3,  which,  while  it  had  many  modifications  and  was  con- 
sidcrablv  larger,  was  nevertheless  merely  the  big  brother  of 
the  DC-2  in  general  design. 

This  plane  became  even  more  popular  with  commercial 
companies,  who  established  with  it  scores  of  both  speed 
and  safety  records.  Tire  Air  Corps  experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  adaptations  of  the  plane  and  one  of  our  early  medium 
bombers — the  B-18 — was  a  distant  relative  of  the  DC-3. 
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France.  C-47s,  such  as  these  troop  carriers  (above)  played  a  big 
role  on  D-day.  The  transport  below  was  the  first  to  land  in  France. 


Burma.  This  C-47  of  the  Air  Commandos  is  performing  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  air  operations — snatching  a  glider  off  the  ground. 


Shortly  after  the  war  began,  scores  of  commercial  DC-3s 
were  hustled  into  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  air  arms 
until  a  high-level  production  of  military  versions  could  be 
obtained.  This  was  quickly  done  and  the  C-53  soon  began 
making  its  appearance  on  the  AAF’s  extending  routes.  The 
53  w'as  identical  to  the  commercial  airliner,  except  for  a 
substitution  of  bucket  seats  for  the  more  luxurious  reclining 
jobs;  it  is  solely  a  personnel  carrier. 

Conversion  of  the  DC-3  to  a  true  cargo  plane,  however, 
involved  many  changes.  First,  it  called  for  a  reinforced 
bottom  and  floor  and  a  wide  loading  door  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  heavy  machinery  and  weapons.  Also,  numerous 
changes  in  production  methods  were  necessary  if  these 
planes  were  to  be  turned  out  in  volume.  Hand  riveting 
was  replaced  by  automatic  riveting  wherever  possible.  Fiber 
replaced  aluminum  in  many  parts  of  the  aircraft  interior. 
Forging  was  used  on  certain  parts  instead  of  gas  welding, 
and  flash  welding  was  introduced  extensively.  All  this  was 
accomplished  with  no  loss  of  strength  and  frequently  with 
greater  ease  of  interchange  or  replacement  of  parts. 

By  September,  1943,  more  than  2,000  C-47s  had  been 
built  at  Douglas’  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  plant.  By  February 
of  this  year,  more  than  2,500  C-47s  were  being  flown  by  Air 
Transport  Command  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  another 
couple  of  thousand  to  troop  carrier  and  other  units  or  in 
use  by  the  Navy  and  Marines,  with  the  designation  R4D-1. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  suspicion  began  to  grow  that 
the  C-47  could  do  anything. 

The  interior  of  the  ship  was  so  rigged  that  litters  could 
be  quickly  installed,  transforming  it  into  what  is  in  every 
sense  a  hospital  plane.  The  Materiel  Command  at  Wright 
Field  put  on  floats  to  make  it  a  rescue  plane  as  well. 

Soon  it  was  found  that  the  C-47  was  a  fine  glider  tow- 
plane  because  of  its  robust  construction,  and  it  became  the 
first  plane  ever  to  tow  a  glider  across  the  Atlantic. 

So  far,  no  armament  has  ever  been  installed  in  a  C-47 
but  it  docs  have  vents  in  the  windows  out  of  which  guns 
have  been  poked  on  many  an  occasion  with  good  effect. 

Today,  the  AAF  has  faster  and  bigger  cargo  planes — 
notably  the  C-54,  or  DC-4 — but  the  enemy  has  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  C-47.  The  JU-52,  Germany’s  best,  has 
neither  the  range  nor  the  speed  nor  the  load  capacity  of 
the  47.  From  a  pilot’s  standpoint,  the  47  is  perhaps  not 
so  easy  to  handle  as  the  newer  54  but  it  is  steady  and  re¬ 
liable,  its  conventional  type  landing  gear  has  stood  up  re¬ 
markably  well  under  the  worst  Conditions  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  found,  and  as  one  veteran  puts  it,  “The  ship  feels 
like  an  old  pair  of  shoes.”  And  while  some  have  cracked 
up  and  some  have  been  shot  down,  nobody  ever  heard  of 
one  wearing  out. 

As  an  example  of  the  C-47’s  war  exploits,  take  Asia. 
There,  since  the  beginning  of  active  operations,  C-47s  have 
struggled  manfully  over  what  is  known  as  the  meanest, 
toughest  and  most  hazardous  air  route  in  the  world— the 
700-mile  flight  across  the  Himalayas  from  Assam  Province 
in  Northeast  India  to  Chungking.  They  have  helped  liter¬ 
ally  to  keep  China  alive,  flying  supplies  in  daily  across  a 
limitless  stretch  of  20,000  foot  peaks  and  uncharted  passes, 
all  the  while  being  within  reach  of  Jap  fighter  planes. 

More  supplies  go  over  this  route  than  ever  were  trans¬ 
ported  by  way  of  the  old  Burma  road.  More  planes  fly  the 
route  daily  than  leave  LaGuardia  Field  in  New  York,  and 
in  planes  and  personnel  the  operation  exceeds  any  three 
airlines  in  the  United  States. 

C-47  pilots  in  this  area  have  met  every  type  of  weather 
and  living  difficulty  in  the  world.  One  pilot,  for  example, 
trying  to  get  around  a  typhoon  in  a  heavily  loaded  ship, 
found  himself  in  a  strange  pass  at  about  16,000  feet  when 
an  updraft  suddenly  whirled  him  to  28,000.  Fie  knew  he 
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could  only  keep  the  ship  steady  and  ride  on  up  and,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  the  C-47  took  the  strain  in  stride. 

Pilots  in  Asia,  unlike  any  others,  welcome  bad  weather 
and  storm  fronts  for  then  they  know  that  at  least  the  Japs 
can’t  find  them.  In  the  early  days  it  was  SOP  to  fly  just 
beneath  a  cloud  layer  so  that  when  fighters  appeared,  the 
transports,  could  merely  duck  up  into  the  soup  for  cover. 

Recently,  in  Burma,  C-47s  launched  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  military  operations  of  the  whole  war.  When  the 
Air  Commandos  were  landed  1 50  miles  back  of  the  Jap 
lines  in  North  Central  Burma,  C-47s  towed  the  gliders, 
carried  reinforcing  troops  and  maintained  supplies  during 
the  entire  operation.  Low  losses  of  personnel  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  accuracy  of  the  C-47  pilots,  who  put  the 
gliders  right  over  their  fields  for  a  drop  into  high  grass. 

During  this  campaign  an  “engineer-bombardier”  was  bom. 
Lieut.  John  Sandichs,  a  transport  pilot,  while  returning 
from  a  flight  to  Burma,  spotted  a  Jap  outpost  on  top  of  a 
hill.  For  a  gag,  he  called  out,  “On  target.  Bombs  away.” 
His  engineer,  Richard  Belcher,  astonished  him  by  replying 
“Bombs  away.”  Looking  back,  Sandichs  saw  a  mortar  bomb 
leave  the  window  of  the  C-47.  The  hit  couldn’t  have  been 
better  and  the  post  went  up  in  debris  and  flame. 

Striking  the  Japs  from  another  side  are  the  troop  carrier 
and  transport  outfits  of  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Ever  since 
we  began  to  strike  back  at  the  Japanese  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  the  C-47  has  played  an  active,  not  to 
say  indispensable,  part  in  every  major  military  operation. 

The  scale  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1943  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  of  the  5th  Air  Force, 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  H.  Prentiss,  flew  supplies  and  troops 
a  total  of  more  than  18,000,000  ton-miles.  They  carried 
140,000  tons  of  cargo  and  personnel  in  areas  where  enemy 
action  was  frequent  and  lost  only  five  aircraft  due  to  enemy 
action.  They  are  credited  with  evacuating  1,038  sick  or 
wounded  men  from  advanced  bases  to  hospitals  in  advanced 
areas,  3,891  from  advanced  to  base  hospitals,  and  1,985  over 
600  miles  of  water  to  hospitals  in  Australia. 

During  the  famous  paratroop  operation  in  the  Markham 
Valley,  flocks  of  C-47s  flew  American  paratroopers  in  behind 
a  smoke  screen  and  carried  out  the  lowest  mass  jump  ever 
attempted  with  an  extremely  small  rate  of  loss.  While 
carrying  supplies  to  that  area,  nine  C-47s  in  one  day  hauled 
500,000  pounds  of  cargo  to  an  advanced  base,  averaging 
55,000  pounds  per  plane  for  the  day. 

After  Lae  had  been  taken,  the  Allies  moved  further  up 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  capturing  Hollandia  and  Wakde, 
where  the  47s  continued  intensely  active.  Within  48  hours 
after  our  invaders  had  hit  the  beach  at  Wakde,  engineers 
had  the  Wakde  strip  in  shape  and  the  first  planes  to  land 
were  the  big  twin-engined  transports  with  reinforcing  troops 
for  the  mainland  offensive. 

It  was  in  New  Guinea  that  Lieut.  Mayhcw  W.  Fishburn 
of  a  troop  carrier  squadron  had  the  luckless  experience  to 
find  himself  in  a  dogfight  with  a  Jap.  Fie  took  off  from  an 
army  airbase  at  dawn  with  a  cargo  of  tar  barrels  for  a  front 
line  airstrip.  Just  at  that  time,  five  Zeros  chose  to  give  the 
base  a  low-level  strafing.  One  Jap  pilot,  seeing  a  fat  47  up 
there  like  a  sitting  duck,  broke  formation  to  get  it.  Fish- 
burn  pulled  over  in  a  screeching  bank  and  the  Jap’s  bullets 
hit  the  tail  surface  but  didn’t  damage  the  controls.  Fish- 
burn,  with  some  30,000  pounds  of  airplane  on  his  hands, 
ducked  and  dodged,  rolled  and  banked  like  a  fighter  and 
broke  every  CAA  regulation  in  the  book.  The  Jap  made  re¬ 
peated  attacks  while  Fishburn  wildly  maneuvered — straight¬ 
ening  up,  pulling  away  sharply,  banking  almost  vertically, 
and  cutting  back  the  throttles  to  make  the  Jap  overrun. 

On  his  second  pass,  the  Jap  caught  the  47  amidships  and 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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First  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race 
is  won  by  Lieut.  F.  P.  Lahm. 

First  test  flight  of  the  Army’s  flying 
machine  is  made  by  Orville  Wright. 

;  'TriOo  SSTGp Official  three-man  world  flight  endur¬ 
ance  record  is  set  by  Lieut.  T.  DeW.  Milling.  Time: 

First  Aero  Squadron  is  organized. 
Strength  16  officers,  77  enlisted  men,  8  planes. 

First  Aero  Squadron  arrives  in  France. 

Balloon  Section,  AEF,  created. 

Air  armada  of  1481  planes  partici¬ 
pates  in  St  Mihiel  drive. 

Kg  Unofficial  world  airplane  altitude  rec¬ 
ord  of  28,899  feet  is  set  by  Maj.  R.  W.  Schroeder. 

Three  airships  fly  formation  under 

Air  Service  strength  this  date  is  896 
flying  officers,  275  non-flying,  7846  enlisted  men. 

Bombardment  test  flights  result  in 
sinking  of  battleship  Alabama  by  2000  lb.  bomb. 

Official  world  airplane  altitude  record 
of  34,508  feet  is  set  by  Lieut.  J.  A.  Macready. 

First  transcontinental  crossing  within 
24  hours  is  made  by  Lieut.  J.  H.  Doolittle. 

8@K)o  IKjSpB  First  transcontinental  airship  flight 
is  made  by  the  non-rigid  C  2. 

Condemned  naval  vessels  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia  destroyed  in  Armv  bombing  tests. 

;■  _ _ 

ik/Si  Double  transcontinental  tour, 

anticipating  national  airways,  is  made  by  Lieuts.  J.  F. 
Whiteley  and  H.  D.  Smith. 


The  RS  1.  first  semi  rigid  helium  air¬ 
ship  to  be  constructed  in  America,  is  completed. 

IKT))  'P'  Collier  Trophy  is  awarded  Air  Corps 
for  development  of  pressurized  cabin  substratosphere 

Daedalian  and  Columbian  Trophies 
arc  awarded  the  19th  Bombardment  Croup  for  record 
of  10,942  flying  hours  with  only  one  accident. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  is  appointed 
of  the  Air  Corps. 

Nine  B-17s  fly  from  Hawaii  to  the 
Philippines  in  first  movement  of  heavy  bombers  by 
air  across  western  Pacific. 
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Tru>h.  Jap  Style 

Jap  Flak  Traps  and  Tricks.  In  addition  to  their  usual 
antiaircraft  installations,  the  Japanese  have  been  using  many 
ingenious  devices  for  action  against  our  low-flying  aircraft. 
In  several  instances,  lures  have  been  set  up  to  bring  our 
planes  within  the  effective  range  of  specially  installed  con¬ 
centrations  of  AA  weapons. 

Recent  photographic  reconnaissance  showed  two  dummy 
four-engine  airplanes,  which  looked  very  much  like  our 
B-24s,  located  just  off  the  runway  on  an  island  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  Almost  white,  they  appeared  to  be  made  of 
coral  or  else  painted  on  the  ground. 

These  dummies  were  placed  within  the  arc  of  fire  of  the 
most  concentrated  antiaircraft  artillery  in  the  area.  Guns 
within  a  radius  of  2,000  feet  totaled  24  automatic  cannon 
and  four,  possibly  seven,  heavy  antiaircraft  weapons.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  the  fake  planes  was  to  entice  our  flyers 
to  come  down  and  take  a  look,  thereby  coming  directly  in 
range  of  the  AA  concentration. 

Wrecked  and  beached  barges  have  also  been  used  by  the 
Japs  as  antiaircraft  traps.  One  report  on  this  activity  said, 
“A  run  was  made  on  a  probably  wrecked  barge  at  treetop 
level.  When  directly  over  the  target,  the  attacking  aircraft 
was  seen  to  smoke  and  plunge  straight  into  the  sea  without 
a  pull-up.  During  the  run,  eight  .50  caliber  machine  guns 
appeared  to  fire  from  a  nearby  group  of  houses.  Four  addi¬ 
tional  guns  were  spotted  in  the  vicinity.  The  guns  were  set 
up  so  that  when  the  aircraft  crossed  the  shoreline,  the  fire 
converged  at  a  point  beyond  the  two  positions.” 

Another  type  of  Jap  antiaircraft  trap  or  decoy  is  the  “float¬ 
ing”  explosive,  brilliantly  colored  or  lighted  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  investigation  by  airplanes.  A  plane  which  ap¬ 
proaches  within  the  effective  radius  of  the  explosive  actuates 
a  firing  mechanism  in  the  raft  or  box  and  thereby  “shoots 
itself  down.” 

A  similar  device  has  been  reported  in  use  by  the  Japs 
against  planes  flying  at  minimum  altitude  over  land.  These 
“land  mines”  may  be  fired  by  sonic  devices  or  manually  by 
an  observer. 

Tbe  Japs  also  have  used  “anti-strafing  cables”  suspended 
between  trees  or  hills  to  protect  probable  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  against  attacks  at  minimum  altitude. 

Technically,  these  devices  are  not  impressive.  When 
denied  the  advantage  of  surprise  and  countered  by  proper 
evasive  offensive  measures,  they  are  inefficient  weapons. 
They  do  prove  again  that  the  Jap  depends  heavily  upon 
trickery  and  surprise. 
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New  Jap  Guns.  The  principal  Jap  aerial  weapons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  were  the  7.7  mm,  the  low-velocity  20 
mm,  and  a  few  12.7  mm  guns.  Now  they  are  substituting 
the  20  mm  and  the  12.7  for  the  7.7  and  developing  more 
powerful  20  mm  guns. 

The  higher  velocity  20  mm  anti-tank  gun,  which  has  been 
generally  abandoned  for  anti-tank  use,  has  appeared  as  a 
free  mount  in  bombers,  despite  its  comparatively  slow  rate 
of  fire.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  guns  of  larger 
caliber,  single-shot  37  mm  tank  guns  have  been  mounted  in 
Jap  fighter  planes.  There  have  been  reports  also  of  13  mm 
and  25  mm  guns  being  mounted  in  some  aircraft. 

Enemy's  View  of  fhe  Enemy.  In  an  interview  over  the 
Tokyo  radio,  Japanese  war  correspondents  back  from  the 
combat  zones  reported,  “By  and  large,  the  enemy  is  afraid 
of  dying.  He  hopes  for  rescue.  Even  when  he  is  raiding 
our  base  at  Rabaul,  he  is  harnessed  in  a  parachute  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  saved  even  if  his  plane  is  downed.  Japanese 
pilots  never  use  a  parachute  when  attacking  the  enemy.  If 
his  beloved  plane  goes  he  goes  with  it.  The  enemy  does 
not  hesitate  to  become  a  prisoner.  There  is  that  spiritual 
difference  between  the  enemy  and  our  pilots. 

“The  enemy  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  losses  in 
personnel  and  takes  a  serious  view  of  it.  (You’re  damned 
right. — Ed.)  Sometimes  the  enemy  dispatches  a  rescue 
ship  to  pick  up  possible  survivors  from  the  sea,  and  some¬ 
times  such  rescue  ships  have  been  sent  out  even  before  the 
raid  was  made.  Because  the  enemy  seems  to  value  per¬ 
sonnel  so  much,  we  have  even  been  advised  from  our  for¬ 
ward  bases  that  instead  of  announcing  the  number  of  car¬ 
riers  and  fighters  scored  on  the  enemy,  we  should  publish 
the  number  of  pilots  we  deprived.” 

Truth.  Japanese  radio  report:  “Japanese  base,  China  front. 
In  a  midnight  raid  last  night  on  the  Hanchung  airfield,  the 
Japanese  Air  Force  set  ablaze  at  least  eight  enemy  fighters 
and  damaged  two  others,  beside  setting  ablaze  military  in¬ 
stallations.” 

The  official  14th  Air  Force  report  of  the  same  opera¬ 
tion:  “Hanchung  was  attacked  by  twelve  enemy  bombers 
which  caused  numerous  holes  in  the  runway.  There  was  no 
report  of  any  friendly  planes  lost.” 

The  Japanese  press:  “Intercepting  a  combined  enemy 
formation  of  twelve  bombers  and  fighters  which  attempted 
to  raid  a  railroad  bridge  on  the  Yellow  River,  Japanese  fight¬ 
ers  shot  down  three  P-40s  and  one  B-24.  Only  slight  damage 
was  suffered  by  Japanese  ground  installations  while  no  dam¬ 
age  was  caused  to  the  bridge.” 

The  official  14th  Air  Force  report:  “Six  B-25s  with  seven¬ 
teen  escorts  successfully  attacked  the  storage  area  south  of 
the  Yellow  River  bridge  and  bombed  and  strafed  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge.  Two  direct  hits  on  the  Northern  New  Bridge 
blew  out  an  abutment.  Enemy  aircraft  destroyed,  four, 
two  probably  destroyed.  Friendly  aircraft  damaged,  one, 
minor.” 

Betty.  Tn  an  effort  to  match  our  medium  bombers,  the 
Japs  decided  that  they  needed  a  bombing  aircraft  with  high 
speed  and  long  range.  So  they  manufactured  the  Betty. 
Compared  with  our  B-25  and  B-26,  the  Betty  has  an  extra 
thousand  miles  of  range  and  at  least  equal  speed. 

But  there  is  the  usual  catch.  To  get  this  range  and  speed, 
the  Japs  sacrificed  armor  and  armament,  just  as  they  did 
with  their  Zero.  By  the  extensive  use  of  magnesium,  they 
have  in  the  Betty  an  unusually  lightweight  airplane.  Mag¬ 
nesium,  however,  is  a  highly  inflammable  metal  which  is 
apt  to  burst  into  flames  as  soon  as  it  is  hit. 
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Putting  on  the  Bite.  A  Jap  soldier  on  Attu  disclosed  how 
the  characteristic  buck  teeth  of  the  Nips  can  be  put  to  use 
for  the  Sun  Emperor.  The  Jap’s  body  was  found  beside  a 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps  telephone  line.  He  had  gnawed  away  six 
inches  of  the  insulation,  shorting  the  circuit. 
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Pickaback.  An  unusual  German  “bi-plane”  was  seen  by 
the  crew  of  a  Mosquito  on  patrol  over  France.  On  closer 
observation,  the  “bi-plane”  turned  out  to  be  a  small  aircraft 
attached  to  the  top  of  a  larger  twin-engine  type.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  pickaback  plane  was  noticed  an  Allied 
convoy  was  seen  in  the  channel  nearby. 

The  Mosquito  crew  members  reported  that  they  could 
see  between  the  two  aircraft  which  appeared  to  be  connected 
at  the  trailing  edges  of  the  main  plane.  The  pickaback 
plane  was  flying  at  an  estimated  speed  of  between  200  and 
250  mph  when  the  smaller  ship  suddenly  lifted  from  its 
larger  component,  banked  steeply  and  flew  away  at  right 
angles.  The  larger  plane  turned  over  on  its  back  and  dived 
straight  into  the  sea  without  displaying  any  tendency  to  spin 
or  glide.  It  hit  the  water  about  three  miles  east  of  the  con¬ 
voy  and  caused  a  terrific  explosion. 

No  evasive  action  had  been  taken  by  the  composite  air¬ 
craft  previously,  and  it  was  proceeding  on  a  straight  course 
for  the  convoy  when  sighted.  The  controlling  pilot  ap¬ 
parently  saw  the  Mosquito  and  jettisoned  the  larger  craft. 
It  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  propellers  of 
the  expendable  plane  were  working. 

It  is  believed  that  the  composite  plane  flies  on  three  en¬ 
gines  under  the  complete  direction  of  the  pilot  of  the  top 
plane.  Reports  indicate  that  usually  the  top  plane  is  an 
ME-109  and  the  lower  ship  a  JU-88.  In  making  an  attack, 
the  ME  pilot  releases  his  aircraft  from  the  JU  and  the  lower 
plane  continues  at  a  shallow  angle  of  descent  under  the 
control  of  an  automatic  pilot. 

A  new  nose  section  which  has  replaced  the  regular  nose 
of  the  Junkers  contains  an  explosive  charge  in  the  manner  of 
the  flying  bomb.  No  doubt  the  pickaback  planes  will 
prove  highly  vulnerable  to  fighter  interception  due  to  re¬ 
duced  speed  and  make  comparatively  easy  antiaircraft  targets. 


Using  simplified  launching  sites  that  were  easier  to  camouflage  and  to 
repair,  the  Germans  in  mid-August  kept  hurling  their  robot  bombs  such 
as  this  one  on  southern  England  with  London  as  the  principal  target. 
Some  of  the  buzz  bombs  were  reported  to  be  carrying  incendiaries  in 
their  warheads  while  others  were  equipped  with  cable-cutters.  But  the 
majority  still  carried  a  load  of  HE  equivalent  to  a  German  general-pur¬ 
pose  1,000-kilogram  bomb,  or  one  of  our  own  2,000-pounders.  Fuzed 
for  instantaneous  explosion,  the  thin-skinned  robot  wrought  most  of  its 
destruction  through  its  terrific  blast.  There  was  no  fragmentation  to 
speak  of,  and  seldom  any  demolition  caused  by  earth  shock.  Jerry 
had  an  ugly  habit  of  timing  his  salvos  for  the  lunch  or  afternoon 
rush  hours.  Most  of  the  casualties  continued  to  be  from  flying  glass. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Japs  have  attempted  to  camouflage 
trains  by  day  in  Burma.  Our  strafing  pilots  have  not  been  fooled  by  this 
concealment.  They  fly  down  the  railroad  tracks  instead  of  across  them. 


So  far,  the  Japs  haven’t  done  much  to  give  the  Betty 
and  her  crew  any  additional  protection.  An  examination  of 
several  wrecked  planes  shows  that  a  little  armor  plate  has 
been  provided  to  protect  the  tail  gunner,  and  heavy  rubber 
mats  have  been  added  on  the  fuel  tanks.  But  these  measures 
were  temporary,  obviously  taken  in  the  field  and  not  made  a 
part  of  the  standard  equipment. 

Betty’s  usual  armament  includes  one  20  mm  tail  cannon, 
one  7.7  mm  nose  gun,  another  in  the  dorsal  turret  and  one 
7.7  gun  on  each  side.  In  newer  types,  the  side  blisters  have 
been  removed,  leaving  open  ports.  -This  gives  the  side  guns 
an  increased  arc  of  fire.  It  is  possible  that  the  dorsal  turret 
now  carries  a  20  mm  cannon. 

Betty’s  armament  is  not  completely  inadequate.  Even  the 
earliest  models  had  nose  and  tail  turrets  which  could  be 
rotated  360  degrees  by  hand.  This  permits  the  gunners  to 
cover  any  attack  angle,  both  front  and  rear.  In  this  regard, 
Betty’s  armament  was  slightly  ahead,  but  the  Japs  could  not 
- — or  would  not — keep  in  step  with  our  improvements  and 
they  soon  were  left  far  behind. 

Generally,  the  design  and  craftsmanship  of  the  Betty  is 
excellent.  An  interesting  characteristic  is  that  Betty’s  bomb 
bay  doors  are  removed  at  the  field  before  the  take-off. 

This  bomber  clearly  indicates  that  the  Japs  still  know  how 
to  make  a  good  fighting  airplane — but  it  also  shows  that 
they  have  not  yet  applied  the  lesson  of  the  importance  of 
armor  and  armament. 


"Bombs”  are  packed  with  propaganda  matter  at  AAF  base  overseas. 


wrest  spreads  among  the  enemy  on  home  and  battle- 
s  and  sabotage  by  the  underground  increases  in  Axis- 
pied  countries,  the  AAF  is  actively  engaged  in  agitating 
;rowing  turmoil  through  psychological  warfare  operations. 

By  dropping  leaflets  and  newspapers  on  enemy  terri- 
)  i  tory,  AAF  bombers  bring  the  truth  concerning  war  aims 
L  and  developments  to  soldiers  and  civilians  from  whom 
pf]  the  facts  have  been  concealed  by  Axis  censorship.  Re- 
cyT  5“';  sentment  at  being  duped  by  their  leaders  results,  or 
c doubt  and  confusion,  at  least,  are  created.  Through  this 
pa  y;  “white”  bombing  medium,  citizens  of  occupied  lands 
learn  that  liberation  is  at  hand,  and  their  resistance  be- 
fCc j  comes  bolder.  When  the  home  area  of  an  oppressed 
people  must  be  bombed  by  the  Allies,  the  strategic 
necessity  for  the  action  is  explained  by  leaflets  such  as 


Ready  to  be  hoisted  into  B-17  are  five  300-pound  leaflet  bombs. 
^  Leaflets  are  scattered  to  winds  when  bombs  split  open  in  air. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 
tion.  When  a  unit  has  completed  its 
training  it  is  shipped  to  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  is  needed.  Those  serving  in 
the  United  States  are  stationed  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Romulus,  Mich. 

Planes  used  in  evacuation  are  not  to 
be  called  “airplane  ambulances.”  We 
have  cargo  planes  which  are  used  to 
evacuate  the  wounded.  It  is  the  primary 
job  of  these  planes  to  carry  troops  and 
war  supplies,  yet  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  AAF  will  provide  them 
for  evacuation  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Air  evacuation  policy  provides  plane 
transportation  for  all  types  of  wounded 
persons,  except  those  suffering  severe 
chest  wounds  which  might  be  compli¬ 
cated  by  collapsed  lungs.  All  nerve  cases 
may  be  transported  except  closed-ward 
mental  patients. 

Domestic  flights  are  made  at  safe  alti¬ 
tudes,  below  9,000  feet,  although  fixed 
and  portable  oxygen  systems  are  carried 
as  standard  equipment.  So  is  blood 
plasma  which  may  be  given  in  flight. 
Nurses  credit  their  pilots  with  extreme 
consideration  for  the  patients,  reporting 
bad  weather  in  time  for  them  to  brace 
the  litter  patients  and  have  the  sitters 
buckle  their  straps.  Air  evacuation  has 
made  an  exceptional  record  of  safety. 
As  for  comfort,  let  Flight  Nurse  Nason 
explain  from  her  experiences. 

“We  get  some  bovs  who  have  never 
flown  before,”  she  reports,  “and  I  guess 
this  trip  means  more  to  them  than  any 
of  the  others  who  have  come  all  the 
way  by  air.  They  tell  me  about  coming 
home  by  boat,  and  they  can  hardly 
realize  that  within  a  few  hours  they  will 
be  home  by  air. 

“The  boys  from  the  South  get  excited 
at  the  very  thought  of  getting  down 
there  where  it  is  hot.  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  they  all  talk  about  how  much 
they  like  it  hot.  Midwesterners,  getting 
close  to  home,  can  ride  for  hours,  just 
watching  the  ground.  They  watch  those 
long  section  lines  which  you  don’t  find 
anywhere  else.  To  Midwestern  boys 
they  are  the  first  sight  of  home.” 

Lieutenant  Nason  says  she  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  her  record  for  driving 
away'  air  sickness,  at  the  same  time  rap¬ 
ping  on  wood,  the  handle  of  a  litter 
above  her  head. 

“I  watch  my  boys  to  see  if  any  of 
them  get  a  white  ring  around  their 
mouths,”  she  explains.  “That  means 
they  are  about  to  get  air  sick.  If  a  boy 
gets  to  feeling  too  bad  I  let  him  smell 
some  ammonia  and,  well — sometimes  I 
sit  down  and  hold  his  head  in  my  lap. 

“I  didn’t  learn  that  in  training,  but 
I  get  good  results.”  ☆ 


Using  the  Gibson  Girl  Aloft 

During  a  mission  in  which  severe  flak  had 
been  encountered,  a  B-17  pilot  decided  that 
a  ditching  was  inevitable,  but  he  could  not 
send  out  a  distress  signal  because  all  aircraft 
transmitters  were  out.  The  radio  operator 
therefore  attached  the  trailing  antenna  to 
the  Gibson  Girl  and  cranked  out  an  SOS. 
Bearings  were  taken  on  this  call,  but  since 
the  signal  was  automatic,  rescue  agencies  as¬ 
sumed  it  was  being  sent  from  a  dinghy.  As 
the  plane  flew  on,  another  fix  was  taken  and 
it  was  assumed  that  this  came  from  a  sec¬ 
ond  dinghy.  The  Fortress  ditched  soon  after¬ 
ward,  but  the  rescue  planes  were  searching 
the  positions  of  the  fixes.  Eventually,  flares 
shot  from  the  dinghy  attracted  a  plane  and 
the  crew  was  rescued. 

The  radio  operator  displayed  ingenuity  in 
using  his  Gibson  Girl  with  the  trailing 
antenna.  Had  lie  realized  that  coastal  M/F 
and  D/F  stations  would  assume  the  signal 
came  from  a  dinghy,  he  could  have  clarified 
the  situation  with  O  signals,  keyed  manu¬ 
ally.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  radio 
operator;  he  acted  more  wisely  than  most  of 
us  would  in  such  an  emergency.  Yet,  we 
can  profit  by  a  study  of  the  situation. 

Lesson  Number  1  has  been  indicated:  If 
you  are  in  distress  and  transmitters  are  out, 
use  the  Gibson  Girl  with  your  trailing  an¬ 
tenna  and  you  will  put  out  a  strong  signal. 
(Only  short  range  is  possible  on  fixed  an¬ 
tenna  with  SCR  578.) 

Lesson  Number  2:  Using  the  hand  key 
on  the  Gibson  Girl,  send  a  few  “O”  signals 
to  indicate  that  you  are  still  airborne  and 
then  switch  back  to  automatic.  OAL, 
OUG  or  OAH  are  suggested. 

Lesson  Number  3  is  for  the  man  who 
monitors  the  distress  frequence.  If  lie  gets 
an  SOS  from  a  Gibson  Girl  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  tacked  on,  “I  am  flying  at  3,000  feet,” 
he  should  take  for  granted  that  a  Gibson 
Girl  may  be  used  while  the  crew  is  airborne. 
If  you  are  getting  a  fix  which  appears  to  be 
moving  steadily,  indicate  this  when  you  give 
your  report. 

Ditching  the  A-25 

If  you  fly  an  A-25  you  probably  have 
played  around  enough  at  high  altitudes  to 
know  its  stalling  characteristics  with  full 
flaps.  Ditching  instructions,  however,  tell 
you  to  use  some  flaps  with  most  planes. 
If  you  have  guessed  that  your  A-25  is  an 
exception  you  are  absolutely  right.  The 
NACA  Laboratories  at  Langley  Field,  test¬ 
ing  with  model  planes,  have  found  that  the 
A-25  can  be  ditched  satisfactorily  with  no 
flaps.  However,  with  flaps  down,  the  plane 


noses  down  and  pancakes  onto  its  back. 
NACA  strongly  recommends  that  you  ditch 
the  A-25,  if  ditch  you  must,  with  flaps  all 
the  way  up. 

Getting  Them  Back 

The  first  problem  in  emergency  rescue  is 
to  locate  the  survivors.  The  second  and  fre¬ 
quently  more  perplexing  problem  is  to  bring 
them  back  alive.  In  the  English  Channel 
the  RAF  rescue  launches  have  been  very 
effective,  due  largely  to  efficient  coordination 
between  rescue  planes  and  the  boats  but 
due  also  to  the  large  number  of  rescue  units 
available  to  search  a  relatively  small  area.  In 
the  South  Pacific  Navy  PBYs  have  done  a 
remarkable  job,  but  there  arc  places  where 
a  PBY  cannot  land — in  a  turbulent  sea  or  in 
an  uncleared  jungle.  Nor  can  a  rescue  boat 
steer  too  close  to  enemy  positions.  One  of 
the  major  means  of  solving  this  problem  in 
the  AAF  is  the  development  of  the  airborne 
lifeboat  for  rescue  at  sea. 

The  British  have  been  using  the  airborne 
lifeboat  with  considerable  success  where  air¬ 
crews  are  forced  down  near  enemy  territorv. 
American  engineers  received  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  from  British  designs  and  operational 
reports,  so  that  ours  will  be  the  latest  thing 
in  airborne  lifeboats.  Production  is  under 
way  and  boats  should  be  available  to  the 
theatres  in  a  few  months.  (For  a  description 
of  airborne  lifeboats  and  their  development, 
see  “Technique”  in  August  Air  Force.) 

Notice  to  Doodadlers 

Ditching  reports  occasionally  tell  of  an 
airman  whose  Mae  West  did  not  inflate  be¬ 
cause  the  valve  was  open  and  all  the  gas 
produced  by  the  C02  cartridge  escaped. 
This  danger  must  be  checked  by  the  wearer 
of  the  vest,  and  the  final  cheek  should  be 
made  when  ditching  becomes  necessary. 

Many  people  are  “doodadlers”;  they  like 
to  play  with  something,  especiallv  when 
they  are  nervous.  The  valve  on  the  life  vest 
is  easilv  accessible  to  idle  fingers,  and  it  can 
be  unscrewed  by  a  doodadler  without  his 
realizing  that  he  has  doodadled  with  his  life. 

When  a  vest  is  not  entirely  deflated  it 
will  expand  at  high  altitudes.  Sometimes 
airmen  unscrew  the  valve  to  deflate  the  vest 
and  forget  to  screw  it  tight  again. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  fill  a  Mae  West 
by  mouth  while  trying  to  swim  in  flying 
togs;  several  men  have  drowned  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

So  add  this  to  your  ditching  procedure 
and  practice  it  when  you  drill:  check  the 
valve  on  your  Mae  West  as  soon  as  the 
ditching  order  is  given. 


Prepared  in  collaboration  with  Emergency  Rescue  Branch,  Headquarters,  AAF. 
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By  Air  Commodore  C.  S.  Wallingford 


Former  Commander  of  the 
now  in  charge  of  RNZAF 

Although  the  average  bag  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Air 
Force  in  the  South  Pacific  is  about  twelve  enemy  air- 
i  craft  destroyed  to  every  one  lost,  we  still  emphatically 
believe  that  squadron  credit  is  more  important  than 
personal  credit,  and  frequently  the  enemy  planes  which  we 
destroy  are  incidental  to  the  mission  performed.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  our  fighters  are  acting  as  cover  for  U.  S. 
bomber  formations  in  strikes  against  the  enemy’s  installations. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  go  into  detail  about  the  nature  of 
RNZAF  operational  procedures  anymore  than  it  would  be  to 
discuss  those  of  the  AAF.  Not  only  would  such  statements 
be  unwise  militarily  but  they  might  well  be  incorrect  for  our 
operational  details  arc  constantly  changing  just  as  yours  are 
changing.  However,  one  element  constantly  stressed,  re¬ 
mains  static  with  us.  That  is  air  discipline.  Briefly,  air  dis¬ 
cipline  to  us  means  sticking  to  the  job  assigned  at  briefing 
and  following  operation  procedures. 

Even  in  fighter  action  our  accent  is  on  teamwork;  the 
individual  is  curbed  in  his  personal  ambitions.  It  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  that  cooperation  with  the  squadron  comes 
first.  The  fleeting  opportunities  to  strike  at  the  enemy  must 
be  restrained  because  if  the  flyer  leaves  his  job,  he  is  weaken¬ 
ing  his  whole  squadron  as  well  as  presenting  an  opening  for 
the  enemy  to  strike  at  the  bomber  formation  he  is  supposed 
to  be  covering. 

Escort  duty  is  not  a  particularly  welcome  duty.  By  the 
very  nature  of  his  work,  a  fighter  pilot  is  looking  for  trouble 
and  nothing  suits  him  more  than  going  out  on  an  offensive 
sweep.  But  the  bombers  must  be  covered,  and  this  job  must 
be  done  in  the  most  competent  manner  possible. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  believe  in  building  up 
the  squadron  rather  than  glorifying  one  or  two  individuals. 
Our  best  squadron  leaders  have  knocked  down  few  planes 
and  received  even  less  publicity.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  every  man  in  the  squadron  has  more  planes  to  his  credit 
than  the  flight  leader.  This  is  easily  understood  for  it  is  the 
flight  leader’s  job  to  lead  his  squadron  into  combat.  Most  of 
the  time  he  will  make  the  openings  and  thus  furnish  an  easy 
opportunity  for  a  less  experienced  man  to  make  the  kill.  The 
nearest  analogy  to  our  use  of  the  squadron  leader  is  your 
quarterback  in  football  who  calls  all  the  plays  but  seldom 
carries  the  ball. 

Generally  in  the  RNZAF  a  man  gets  a  decoration  not  so 
much  for  the  number  of  Zeros  he  has  brought  down  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  does  it.  A  great  deal  of  harm  can  be 
done  if  a  chap  gets  a  Zero  but  in  so  doing  weakens  the 
whole  formation  and  perhaps  gives  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
get  some  shots  at  a  bomber.  If  a  man  can  get  an  enemy 
aircraft  and  at  the  same  time  provide  cover,  he  then  is  really 


RNZAF  in  the  Pacific  Area, 
Operational  Training  Units. 


doing  his  job.  For  that  reason  there  are  occasions  when  a 
flyer  who  has  shot  down  only  one  plane  will  receive  a  cita¬ 
tion  before  another  man  who  has  five  or  six  to  his  credit. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  it  does  not  matter  that  a  flight 
commander  will  go  through  all  manner  of  action  and  not 
get  any  enemy  planes.  Instead,  he  gets  the  credit  for  the 
number  of  planes  shot  down  by  his  squadron  and,  most 
important,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  squadron  carries  out 
its  mission. 

Although  a  great  many  of  our  pilots  are  enlisted  men,  our 
squadron  leaders  are  generally  older  and  more  experienced 
officers.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  for  all  of  our  pilots 
to  be  officers.  We  have  gone  through  an  evolution  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  cavalry.  At  first  when  warfare  on  horse¬ 
back  was  carried  out,  all  of  the  men  were  knights.  Then  it 
was  shown  that  a  man  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
knight  in  order  to  fight  well,  and  eventually  it  worked  out 
that  most  of  the  horsemen  were  regular  soldiers  being  led 
into  combat  by  officers,  who  could  guide,  direct  and  lead 
them. 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  our  pilots  are  officers.  In 
time  most  of  our  pilots  and  aircrew  members  qualify  for 
commissions,  and  every  opportunitv  is  given  them  to  achieve 
this  status.  When  their  wings  are  awarded  during  the  last 
phases  of  training,  some  of  the  men  arc  given  commissions. 
No  arbitrary  number  is  set  but  it  is  determined  by  the  grades 
the  cadet  makes  as  well  as  by  his  actions  in  proving  himself 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  being 
an  officer. 

The  remainder  of  the  men  become  sergeant  pilots.  The 
sergeant  pilot  remains  in  grade  approximately  six  months 
and  then  is  promoted  to  flight  sergeant.  In  another  six 
months,  he  becomes  a  warrant  officer.  The  next  promotion. 


RNZAF  ground  crew  in  New  Hebrides  changes  fighter  engine. 


Hudsons  of  the  RNZAF  fly  over  the  Solomons  on  a  mission. 
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The  success  and  popularity  of  our  RNZAF  companions  in  the  South  Pacific  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  job  they  are  doing  against  the  common  enemy. 


to  the  rank  of  pilot  officer,  is  the  equivalent  of  your  second 
lieutenant.  However,  a  flyer  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go 
through  all  these  steps.  At  any  time  during  any  of  these 
grades,  he  can  be  directly  appointed  to  the  rank  of  pilot 
officer  upon  recommendation  of  his  senior  officers. 

None  of  this  should  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the  flying 
ability  and  skill  of  the  sergeant  pilots.  In  a  majority  of 
instances,  they  make  excellent  section  leaders  (a  section  is 
usually  a  four-plane  formation  within  the  squadron)  and 
often  they  have  officers  following  them.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  man  may  be  a  wizard  in  the  air  and  yet 
not  have  the  aptitude,  the  desire  or  the  experience  and 
qualifications  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  demanded  of  an 
officer  on  the  ground. 

Naturally,  we  arc  trying  to  improve  our  tactics  and  tech¬ 
nique  and  plenty  of  leeway  is  given  in  the  manner  in  which 
missions  arc  flown.  For  that  reason,  we  have  as  staff  officer 
a  highly  qualified  and  experienced  pilot,  who  studies  care¬ 
fully  combat  reports  from  a  standpoint  of  operations  and 
tactics.  At  group  headquarters  (our  group  corresponds  to 
your  wing)  he  breaks  down  these  reports  and,  when  the 
occasion  demands,  makes  candid  and  often  sharp  criticism. 
In  one  instance,  we  had  a  highly  successful  mission  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  enemy  planes  downed.  Our  flyers 
were  sitting  back  applauding  themselves  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  their  happy  aurora  by  a  piercing  analysis  of 
the  mistakes  made.  Through  the  staff  officer’s  criticism,  they 
soon  realized  that  had  the  enemy  been  a  bit  smarter,  the 
results  might  have  been  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor. 

It  isn’t  that  we  belong  to  the  sparc-the-rod-and-spoil-the- 
child  school  of  thought.  Our  men  get  credit  when  they  de¬ 
serve  it,  just  as  they  receive  candid  criticism  and  censor 
when  necessary.  Nothing  can  substitute  for  experience,  but 
criticism  goes  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the  men  on  the 

Panoramic  view  of  an  RNZAF  installation  in  the  South  Pacific. 


rails,  especially  some  of  the  flyers  who  become  extremely 
overconfident  after  four  or  five  successes. 

Another  principle  that  we  hold  to  is  the  importance  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  men.  We  maintain  our  aircraft  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  we  do  the  same  with  our  flyers.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  general  principles  as  the  AAF,  the  Navy 
and  the  Marines  in  this  theatre,  we  rotate  our  squadrons  to 
give  the  men  a  chance  to  leave  the  tropics  and  go  to  a  cool 
climate,  even  if  for  only  a  limited  time.  We  have  a  great 
physical  and  an  even  greater  psychological  advantage  over 
your  men.  Our  flyers  can  go  home  on  leave,  since  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  not  too  far  from  the  theatre  of  operations.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  tour  of  duty  is  longer  than  yours. 

Flowever,  the  rest  leave  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  time  the 
squadron  spends  away  from  actual  fighting  operations.  The 
majority  of  that  time  is  devoted  to  operational  training  in 
new  tactics  which  we  have  learned  and  in  which  we  arc 
aided  by  your  experience  and  men. 

In  very  few  other  instances  do  we  differ  from  your  AAF 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  different  markings  on  the  wings  and 
fuselages  of  our  planes,  we  would  be  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able.  Not  only  do  we  all  operate  in  the  closest  coordination 
and  friendship,  but  we  arc  flying  your  planes  in  our  opera¬ 
tions.  For  standardization  we  have  kept  down  the  types  of 
planes  flown.  Principally,  we  fly  P-40s,  your  Navy’s  Cor¬ 
sairs  and  Dauntlcsses  in  fighter  and  dive-bombing  operations. 

For  transport  service  we  fly  the  C-47,  which,  by  great 
coincidence,  we  also  call  the  C-47.  We  maintain  a  transport 
squadron  which  corresponds  to  your  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  for  inter-island  traffic  to  and  from  New  Zealand. 

Our  bombers  were  formerly  Hudsons.  This  plane  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Ventura,  your  B-34,  although  the  modi¬ 
fied  plane  that  we  employ  is  the  Navy  type  P-1.  The  Hud- 
sons  have  been  principally  used  for  overseas  reconnaissance, 
convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol. 

There  is  no  denying  that  reconnaissance  and  searcher  are 
very  tiring  and  difficult,  with  none  of  the  usual  glamor  and 
little  excitement.  It  is  hard  for  the  men  to  realize  that  the 
negative  information  they  generally  bring  back  is  definite 
information  and  as  important  as  positive  information.  To 
keep  them  in  operational  trim  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
change,  we  generally  give  each  bomber  crew  a  minimum  of 
one  strike.  Now,  as  we  get  more  and  more  bomber  squad¬ 
rons  and  arc  using  a  much  improved  plane,  this  policy  is 
paying  off.  We  are  flying  an  increasing  number  of  strikes  of 
the  type  best  suited  for  our  smaller  bombers. 

A  great  many  kind  things  have  been  said  of  the  RNZAF 
by  the  Americans  with  whom  we  fly.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  flowery  statements.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  aid  which  you  sent  when  our  island  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  Jap’s  next  invasion  point.  We  consider  it 
an  honor  to  fight  alongside  your,  forces  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  every  island  he  has  touched  and  destroy  him.  ☆ 


By  Air  Commodore  C.  S.  Wallingford 

Former  Commander  of  the  RNZAF  in  the  Pacific  Area, 
now  in  charge  of  RNZAF  Operational  Training  Units , 


Although  the  average  bag  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Air 
Force  in  the  South  Pacific  is  about  twelve  enemy  air- 
,  craft  destroyed  to  every  one  lost,  we  still  emphatically 
believe  that  squadron  credit  is  more  important  than 
personal  credit,  and  frequently  the  enemy  planes  which  we 
destroy  are  incidental  to  the  mission  performed.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  our  fighters  are  acting  as  cover  for  U.  S. 
bomber  formations  in  strikes  against  the  enemy’s  installations. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  go  into  detail  about  the  nature  of 
RNZAF  operational  procedures  anymore  than  it  would  be  to 
discuss  those  of  the  AAF.  Not  only  would  such  statements 
be  unwise  militarily  but  they  might  well  be  incorrect  for  our 
operational  details  are  constantly  changing  just  as  yours  are 
changing.  However,  one  element  constantly  stressed,  re¬ 
mains  static  with  us.  That  is  air  discipline.  Briefly,  air  dis¬ 
cipline  to  us  means  sticking  to  the  job  assigned  at  briefing 
and  following  operation  procedures. 

Even  in  fighter  action  our  accent  is  on  teamwork;  the 
individual  is  curbed  in  his  personal  ambitions.  It  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  that  cooperation  with  the  squadron  comes 
first.  The  fleeting  opportunities  to  strike  at  the  enemy  must 
be  restrained  because  if  the  flyer  leas  es  his  job,  he  is  weaken¬ 
ing  his  whole  squadron  as  well  as  presenting  an  opening  for 
the  enemy  to  strike  at  the  bomber  formation  lie  is  supposed 
to  be  covering. 

Escort  duty  is  not  a  particularly  welcome  duty.  By  the 
very  nature  of  his  work,  a  fighter  pilot  is  looking  for  trouble 
and  nothing  suits  him  more  than  going  out  on  an  offensive 
sweep.  But  the  bombers  must  be  covered,  and  this  job  must 
be  done  in  the  most  competent  manner  possible. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  believe  in  building  up 
the  squadron  rather  than  glorifying  one  or  two  individuals. 
Our  best  squadron  leaders  have  knocked  down  few  planes 
and  received  even  less  publicity.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  every  man  in  the  squadron  has  more  planes  to  his  credit 
than  the  flight  leader.  This  is  easily  understood  for  it  is  the 
flight  leader’s  job  to  lead  his  squadron  into  combat.  Most  of 
the  time  he  will  make  the  openings  and  thus  furnish  an  easy 
opportunity  for  a  less  experienced  man  to  make  the  kill.  The 
nearest  analogy  to  our  use  of  the  squadron  leader  is  your 
quarterback  in  football  who  calls  all  the  plays  but  seldom 
carries  the  ball. 

Generally  in  the  RNZAF  a  man  gets  a  decoration  not  so 
much  for  the  number  of  Zeros  he  has  brought  down  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  does  it.  A  great  deal  of  harm  can  be 
done  if  a  chap  gets  a  Zero  but  in  so  doing  weakens  the 
whole  formation  and  perhaps  gives  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
get  some  shots  at  a  bomber.  If  a  man  can  get  an  enemy 
aircraft  and  at  the  same  time  provide  cover,  he  then  is  really 


doing  his  job.  For  that  reason  there  are  occasions  when  a 
flyer  who  has  shot  down  only  one  plane  will  receive  a  cita¬ 
tion  before  another  man  who  has  five  or  six  to  his  credit. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  it  does  not  matter  that  a  flight 
commander  will  go  through  all  manner  of  action  and  not 
get  any  enemy  planes.  Instead,  he  gets  the  credit  for  the 
number  of  planes  shot  down  by  his  squadron  and,  most 
important,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  squadron  carries  out 
its  mission. 

Although  a  great  many  of  our  pilots  are  enlisted  men,  our 
squadron  leaders  are  generally  older  and  more  experienced 
officers.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  for  all  of  our  pilots 
to  be  officers.  We  have  gone  through  an  evolution  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  cavalry.  At  first  when  warfare  on  horse¬ 
back  was  carried  out,  all  of  the  men  were  knights.  Then  it 
was  shown  that  a  man  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
knight  in  order  to  fight  well,  and  eventually  it  worked  out 
that  most  of  the  horsemen  were  regular  soldiers  being  led 
into  combat  by  officers,  W'ho  could  guide,  direct  and  lead 
them. 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  our  pilots  are  officers.  In 
time  most  of  our  pilots  and  aircrew'  members  qualify  for 
commissions,  and  every  opportunitv  is  given  them  to  achieve 
this  status.  When  their  wings  are  awarded  during  the  last 
phases  of  training,  some  of  the  men  arc  given  commissions. 
No  arbitrary  number  is  set  but  it  is  determined  by  the  grades 
the  cadet  makes  as  well  as  by  his  actions  in  proving  himself 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  being 
an  officer. 

The  remainder  of  the  men  become  sergeant  pilots.  The 
sergeant  pilot  remains  in  grade  approximately  six  months 
and  then  is  promoted  to  flight  sergeant.  In  another  six 
months,  he  becomes  a  warrant  officer.  Tire  next  promotion. 


RNZAF  ground  crew  in  New  Hebrides  changes  fighter  engine.  Hudsons  of  the  RNZAF  fly  over  the  Solomons  on  a  mission. 


The  success  and  popularity  of  our  RNZAF  companions  in  the  South  Pacific  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  job  they  are  doing  against  the  common  enemy. 

rails,  especially  some  of  the  flyers  who  become  extremely 
overconfident  after  four  or  five  successes. 

Another  principle  that  we  hold  to  is  the  importance  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  men.  We  maintain  our  aircraft  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  we  do  the  same  with  our  flyers.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  general  principles  as  the  AAF,  the  Navy 
and  the  Marines  in  this  theatre,  we  rotate  our  squadrons  to 
give  the  men  a  chance  to  leave  the  tropics  and  go  to  a  cool 
climate,  even  if  for  only  a  limited  time.  We  have  a  great 
physical  and  an  even  greater  psychological  advantage  over 
your  men.  Our  flyers  can  go  home  on  leave,  since  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  not  too  far  from  the  theatre  of  operations.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  tour  of  duty  is  longer  than  yours. 

However,  the  rest  leave  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  time  the 
squadron  spends  away  from  actual  fighting  operations.  The 
majority  of  that  time  is  devoted  to  operational  training  in 
new'  tactics  which  we  have  learned  and  in  which  we  arc 
aided  by  your  experience  and  men. 

In  very  few  other  instances  do  we  differ  from  your  AAF 
and,  w'ere  it  not  for  the  different  markings  on  the  wings  and 
fuselages  of  our  planes,  we  would  be  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able.  Not  only  do  we  all  operate  in  the  closest  coordination 
and  friendship,  but  we  are  flying  your  planes  in  our  opera¬ 
tions.  For  standardization  we  have  kept  down  the  types  of 
planes  flown.  Principally,  we  fly  P-40s,  your  Navy’s  Cor¬ 
sairs  and  Dauntlcsscs  in  fighter  and  dive-bombing  operations. 

For  transport  sendee  we  fly  the  C-47,  which,  by  great 
coincidence,  we  also  call  the  C-47.  We  maintain  a  transport 
squadron  which  corresponds  to  your  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  for  inter-island  traffic  to  and  from  New  Zealand. 

Our  bombers  were  formerly  Hudsons.  This  plane  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Ventura,  your  B-34,  although  the  modi¬ 
fied  plane  that  we  employ  is  the  Navy  type  P-1.  The  Hud¬ 
sons  have  been  principally  used  for  overseas  reconnaissance, 
convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol. 

There  is  no  denying  that  reconnaissance  and  searcher  arc 
very  tiring  and  difficult,  with  none  of  the  usual  glamor  and 
little  excitement.  It  is  hard  for  the  men  to  realize  that  the 
negative  information  they  generally  bring  back  is  definite 
information  and  as  important  as  positive  information.  To 
keep  them  in  operational  trim  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
change,  we  generally  give  each  bomber  crew  a  minimum  of 
one  strike.  Now,  as  we  get  more  and  more  bomber  squad¬ 
rons  and  are  using  a  much  improved  plane,  this  policy  is 
paying  off.  We  are  flying  an  increasing  number  of  strikes  of 
the  type  best  suited  for  our  smaller  bombers. 

A  great  many  kind  things  have  been  said  of  the  RNZAF 
by  the  Americans  with  whom  we  fly.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  flowery'  statements.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  aid  which  you  sent  when  our  island  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  Jap’s  next  invasion  point.  We  consider  it 
an  honor  to  fight  alongside  your  forces  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  every'  island  he  has  touched  and  destroy  him.  ☆ 


to  the  rank  of  pilot  officer,  is  the  equivalent  of  your  second 
lieutenant.  However,  a  flyer  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go 
through  all  these  steps.  At  any  time  during  any  of  these 
grades,  he  can  be  directly  appointed  to  the  rank  of  pilot 
officer  upon  recommendation  of  his  senior  officers. 

None  of  this  should  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the  flying 
ability  and  skill  of  the  sergeant  pilots.  In  a  majority  of 
instances,  they  make  excellent  section  leaders  (a  section  is 
usually  a  four-plane  formation  within  the  squadron)  and 
often  they  have  officers  following  them.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  man  may  be  a  wizard  in  the  air  and  yet 
not  have  the  aptitude,  the  desire  or  the  experience  and 
qualifications  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  demanded  of  an 
officer  on  the  ground. 

Naturally,  we  are  trying  to  improve  our  tactics  and  tech¬ 
nique  and  plenty  of  leeway  is  given  in  the  manner  in  which 
missions  arc  flown.  For  that  reason,  we  have  as  staff  officer 
a  highly  qualified  and  experienced  pilot,  who  studies  care¬ 
fully  combat  reports  from  a  standpoint  of  operations  and 
tactics.  At  group  headquarters  (our  group  corresponds  to 
your  wing)  he  breaks  down  these  reports  and,  when  the 
occasion  demands,  makes  candid  and  often  sharp  criticism. 
In  one  instance,  we  had  a  highly  successful  mission  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  enemy  planes  downed.  Our  flyers 
were  sitting  back  applauding  themselves  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  their  happy  aurora  by  a  piercing  analysis  of 
the  mistakes  made.  Through  the  staff  officer’s  criticism,  they 
soon  realized  that  had  the  enemy  been  a  bit  smarter,  the 
results  might  have  been  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor. 

It  isn’t  that  we  belong  to  the  spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the- 
child  school  of  thought.  Our  men  get  credit  when  they  de¬ 
serve  it,  just  as  they  receive  candid  criticism  and  censor 
when  necessary'.  Nothing  can  substitute  for  experience,  but 
criticism  goes  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the  men  on  the 

Panoramic  view  of  an  RNZAF  installation  in  the  South  Pacific. 


If  you  wondered  about  our  hillbilly  code 
names  for  Jap  aircraft  —  here's  why. 


When  a  combat  report  states  that  “TONY  was  taking 
HELEN  home,”  it  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  designed 
program  for  tagging  Japanese  aircraft  with  such  names 
as  those  used  in  this  description  of  a  Jap  fighter  escorting  a 
bomber  back  to  base.  The  system  used  by  the  AAE  in  as¬ 
signing  code  names  to  Japanese  airplanes  has  assisted  greatly 
in  speeding  up  the  collation  and  usefulness  of  our  growing 
technical  intelligence  on  enemy  aircraft  t}pcs. 

The  development  of  these  colorful  code  names  began  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  At  that 
time,  all  Japanese  airplanes  were  identified  as  Zeros  if  they 
were  fighters  or  as  “Mitsubishi, ”  if  bombers.  There  was  no 
formula  for  differentiating  among  types,  because  there  was 
no  method  of  designating  them.  The  result  was  confusion — 


even  in  the  exploitation  of  intelligence.  Information  was 
pouring  in  on  Jap  planes  but  there  were  no  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  it,  and  there  were  no  handles  by  which  it  could  be 
exchanged  conveniently. 

The  problem  of  clearing  up  the  nomenclature  mess  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  was  labelled  “urgent”  and  given  to  the 
theatre’s  Air  Technical  Intelligence  Unit  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  The  section  at  that  time  consisted  of  one  commis¬ 
sioned  and  two  noncommissioned  officers,  who  had  been 
struggling  with  the  difficulty  even  before  they  left  the 
States. 

Discovery  of  Japan’s  official  names  for  its  aircraft  helped 
but  little.  For  one  thing,  the  official  monickers  generally 
were  not  verified  until  well  after  scattered  and  sporadic 
descriptions  had  already  furnished  us  relatively  complete 
identification.  Principally,  however,  the  official  names  were 
as  unwieldy  as  anything  we  had  yet  devised.  What  we 
know  as  the  ZEKE,  for  example,  is  known  to  the  Japanese 
as  Type  Zero  Mark  I  Carrier-borne  Fighter  Model  I,  or  as 
Type  0  Carrier-borne  Fighter  Model  II,  manufactured  by 
either  Mitsubishi  or  Nakajima. 

As  cumbersome  as  such  designations  were,  some  AAF 
agencies  were  using  them,  where  known,  for  lack  of  anything 
better. 

Other  agencies  were  attempting  to  describe  the  Japanese 


types  by  using  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  This  only 
added  to  the  confusion,  as  it  had  been  proved  that  more 
than  one  manufacturer  frequently  produced  the  same  type 
of  airplane. 

The  term  “Zero” — or  other  numbers — was,  of  course, 
inadequate.  “Zero”  meant  simply  that  the  airplane  had  been 
first  accepted  by  the  Japanese  Army  or  Navy  in  1940.  Many 
types  were  known  to  have  been  accepted  in  that  year — all  of 
which  were  then  being  lumped  together  without  distinction 
under  the  same  classification. 

Southwest  Pacific’s  ATIU  decided  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  only  practicable  solution  would  be  to  start  anew 
and  institute  a  comprehensive  system  of  its  own  for  naming 
all  Japanese  airplanes.  This  was  put  into  effect  in  July,  1942. 

All  known  airplanes  were  given  short,  snappy,  personal 
names.  Fighters  and  observation  planes  were  made  mascu¬ 
line;  all  bombers  feminine. 

The  system  was  adopted.  The  officer  in  charge  of  ATIU 
was  from  Tennessee,  so  all  Jap  fighters  emerged  at  first  with 
distinctly  hillbilly  code  names:  NATE,  RUFE,  JAKE, 
PETE,  ZEKE  and  so  on.  Wherever  possible,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tie  in  the  code  name  with  some  feature  of  the  type; 
for  example,  ZEKE  was  so  named  because  it  was  the  best 
known  of  the  “Zero”  types. 

The  code  name  method  was  quickly  adopted  by  all  air 
units  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and  it  worked  so  well  that 
ground  and  naval  forces  took  it  up,  too.  The  confusion  was 
gone;  classification  of  enemy  planes  became  simple  and 
orderly. 


No  security  classification  was  given  to  tbc  code  names. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  publicized  among  the  Volunteer 
Air  Observer  Corps.  The  new  titles  were  remembered  easily 
and  aided  considerably  in  identification. 

Evidences  of  new  types  poured  in  so  rapidly  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  hillbilly  names  was  soon  exhausted.  When  that  oc¬ 
curred,  some  of  the  men  in  the  Allied  Air  Forces  asked  im¬ 
mediately  that  Jap  fighters  be  named  after  them,  and 
bombers  after  their  wives  or  sweethearts.  There  also  were 
requests  that  new  Japanese  planes  be  named  after  some  of 
our  outstanding  airmen. 


Such  requests  were  heeded  in  a  number  of  cases,  although 
primary  consideration  was  given  to  a  name  that  could  be 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  type  itself.  ATIU 
members  explained,  that  the  double-tailed  NELL  could  be 
recalled  easily  as  the  twin-finned  belle,  that  DINAH  had  a 
nice  “linah.”  TONY  was  so  named  because  one  of  the  first 
reports  regarding  it  was  thought,  mistakenly,  to  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  in-line  engined  fighter  to  be  of  Italian  make. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1942,  more  than  65  known  op¬ 
erational  and  non-operational  types  had  been  distinguished 
and  named — as  contrasted  with  the  dozen  or  so  known 
haphazardly  before  the  code  system  was  instituted. 

During  the  development  of  the  system,  the  China-Burma- 
India  theatre  cooperated  closely  and  sympathetically  with 
the  Southwest  Pacific  in  the  selection  of  code  names  and 
with  technical  intelligence  generally.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  inter-theatre  communications  lacked  uniformity  in 
designation.  There  was  still  no  official  terminology. 

Late  in  1942,  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  supported  by  the  CBI  theatre,  requested  official 
adoption  of  the  code  names  and  of  the  code  name  system  by 
Washington  and  London.  Washington  approved  late  in 
December,  1942,  and  London  followed  sometime  later. 

Original  code  names  for  newly  discovered  types  are  still 
allotted  by  Allied  Air  Forces  in  SWPA,  but  are  first  co¬ 
ordinated  with  Washington,  London  and  India.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  TOJO,  the  formidable  new  Jap  fighter.  It  was  first 
spotted  in  China  and  dubbed  TOJO  there.  A  request  was 
made  that  the  name  be  allowed  to  stick  and  all  coordinating 
parties  agreed. 

By  1943,  the  designating  technique  in  SWPA  had  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  naming  new  types  after  individuals.  One 
reason  for  this  was  the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  the 
Japanese  planes  became  non-operational.  BEN  and  FRANK, 
for  example,  which  had  been  named  for  intelligence  officers 
in  the  5th  Air  Force,  faded  quickly  out  of  the  picture.  Very 
few  of  the  presently  operational  Japanese  types  were  named 
for  individuals.  Names  are  now  chosen,  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  policy,  for  distinctiveness  and  for  some  relationship 
with  the  plane’s  origin  or  characteristics. 

One  recent  exception,  however,  is  LIZ.  When  positive 
evidence  was  received  that  the  Japanese  were  using  a  land- 
based,  four-engine  bomber,  an  intelligence  officer  from  AAF 
Headquarters  in  Washington  was  visiting  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  In  Washington  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  South¬ 
west  Pacific  ATIU,  which  made  him  a  very  highly  regarded 
officer  in  these  parts.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  the  new 
bomber  was  named  LIZ  after  his  daughter. 

The  present  list  totals  about  a  hundred  names,  represent¬ 
ing  hillbillies,  sweethearts,  wives,  daughters  and  airmen. 
Whatever  their  origin,  the  names  have  speeded  up  the 
combat  exploitation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  enemy. 

Under  a  new  joint  arrangement  between  the  Army,  Navy 
and  British,  the  sole  authority  for  the  assignment  of  new 
Jap  code  names  is  the  Technical  Air  Intelligence  Center, 
Anacostia,  Washington,  D.  C.  it 
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1  T  2;  single-engine, 
single-seat,  fighter,  float  plane 


T  0;  single-engine, 
reconnaissance,  float  plane 


T  0;  single-engine, 
reconnaissance,  float  plane 


twin-engine,  reconnaissance 


T  2;  twin-engine, 
reconnaissance,  night  fighter 


T 1;  twin-engine,  medium  bomber, 
torpedo  bomber,  reconnaissance 


T  96,  Mark  2;  twin- engine, 
medium  bomber,  torpedo  bomber 
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WORKHORSE  OF  THE  AAF 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

there  was  a  flash  in  the  radio  department  from  a  direct  hit. 
The  radioman,  however,  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
tower.  By  this  time,  the  47’s  violent  maneuvers  had  shaken 
the  cargo  loose  and  tar  barrels  were  bouncing  merrily 
around  the  cabin.  Another  pass  sent  a  shell  fragment 
through  the  cabin.  Altogether,  the  Jap  made  six  passes- — - 
all  unsuccessful — and  finally  had  to  give  up  when  his  fellow 
fighter  planes  began  to  depart.  Fishburn  lost  no  time  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  the  nearest  runway,  -yet  he  and  his  crew  de¬ 
livered  the  barrels  that  same  day. 

It  was  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  too,  that  a  startled  C-47 
found  itself  doing  a  dive  bombing  job. 

A  combat  plane  had  crashed  in  the  jungle  and  medical 
corps  men  had  been  dropped  by  parachute  to  help  the  crew, 
all  of  whom  were  badly  injured.  While  these  men  had  been 
dropped  only  300  yards  from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  it 
took  them  more  than  half  a  day  to  cut  through  the  under¬ 
brush.  Arriving  at  the  wreck,  they  signaled  from  the  ground 
that  the  fivers  were  in  such  bad  shape  that  plasma  and 
surgical  supplies  were  needed  urgently. 

The  C-47  pilot  returned  to  base,  obtained  the  necessary 
items  and  flew  back.  It  was  plain  that  if  the  bundle  were 
dropped  by  chute  it  might  land  some  distance  from  the 
men  and  either  be  lost  or  cause  delay  while  being  retrieved. 
He  saw  a  small  open  space  where  the  clashed  plane  had  cut 
through  six-foot-high  grass.  Circling  once,  the  pilot  flew 
back  toward  the  wreck,  throttled  both  engines,  opened  the 
flaps  and  let  down  the  landing  wheels  to  create  all  possible 
drag,  and  then  put  his  47  into  a  dive  from  1,000  feet.  He 
pulled  out  at  20  feet  and  the  bundle  landed  within  arm’s 
length  of  the  medical  corps  men. 


India.  Supplies  must  be  dropped  at  a  precise  moment.  C-47  supply 
team  watches  pilot  for  signal,  then  shoves  cargo  out  side  door. 
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The  C-47  won  its  European  theatre  ribbon  the  very  first 
day  of  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  In  the  longest  mass 
troop  carrier  flight  ever  made,  44  Skytrains  flew  1,500  miles 
from  Britain  with  British  paratroops  and,  without  the  failure 
of  either  an  engine  or  an  airplane  during  the  entire  trip, 
dropped  the  men  on  an  airfield  3  5  miles  southwest  of  Tunis. 

From  that  minute  on,  47s  were  in  the  thick  of  it  in 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy,  moving  supplies  quickly  to  places 
where  the  tide  of  battle  depended  on  them.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  Tunisia,  C-47s  picked  up  some  miniature  bulldozers 
and  steam  rollers  and  landed  them  in  a  cow  pasture  right 
at  the  front.  Then  minutes  afterward  aviation  engineers 
had  gone  to  work  on  a  runway,  and  24  hours  later  bombers 
were  operating  from  the  new  base. 

It  was  in  Africa,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  the  C-47 
proved  itself  a  good  mudder.  Frequently  pilots  had  to  take 
off  with  heavy  loads  from  what  were  virtually  quagmires. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  pilot  who  took  off  in  mud  so 
deep  that  he  had  his  brakes  locked  and  didn’t  discover  his 
error  until  he  had  left  the  ground. 

An  army  contract  pilot  was  dispatched  with  twice  the 
normal  load  of  cargo  and  on  his  return  reported  that  his 
plane  was  “a  bit  sluggish  on  take-off.”  Still  another,  flying 
a  ship  loaded  only  with  airplane  tires,  discovered  when  in 
the  air  that  the  plane  acted  badly  and  seemed  heavy.  He 
couldn’t  figure  it  out  until,  arriving  at  a  forward  base,  he 
found  that  every  tire  had  been  stuffed'  with  canned  goods. 

The  invasions  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  both  carried  out 
with  big  troop  carrier  operations.  During  the  Sicilian  cam¬ 
paign,  one  transport  had  the  unique  and  unnerving  experi¬ 
ence  of  having  to  fly  down  the  main  street  of  a  city  to  avoid 
ack-ack.  The  plane  hit  the  guy  wire  of  a  telephone  pole 
and  nearly  crashed.  With  the  wire  wrapped  around  one  of 
the  engines,  the  plane  staggered  along,  however,  always  on 
the  verge  of  stalling  out,  until  the  pilot  found  his  drop 
zone  and  dropped  his  troops.  He  then  pulled  over  a  hill, 
only  to  smash  into  several  high  tension  cables.  Men  at  his 
base  said  the  ship  returned  “looking  like  a  cat  that  had  been 
playing  with  a  ball  of  yarn.” 

While  the  C-47  outfits  suffered  many  casualties  during 
these  intense  campaigns,  there  were  times  when  they 
escaped  with  miraculously  little  damage.  When,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13th,  14th  and  15th,  the  5th  Army  was  embattled  on 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  thousands  of  paratroopers  were 
dropped  from  C-47s  which  cut  across  from  Sicily  at  Mes¬ 
sina  and  followed  the  coastline.  This  was  accomplished 
without  a  crew  or  troop  casualty,  and  a  week  later  these 
same  C-47s  were  busy  putting  troops  down  on  the  Salerno 
beaches  and  evacuating  the  wounded. 

The  part  played  by  Army  transport  planes  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandv  is  too  well  known  to  be  gone  into  here.  The 
9th  Troop  Carrier  Command  flew  two  entire  airborne  divi¬ 
sions  to  the  scene  of  battle  on  D-day,  and  then  kept  them 
and  other  units  supplied  with  food,  medical  supplies  and 
countless  other  items.  Many  of  these  planes  were  those 
known  as  the  “urgent  400” — the  extra  planes  which  General 
Arnold  requested  the  Douglas  Company  to  produce  over 
their  full  schedule  specifically  for  invasion  needs;  and  which 
were  given  a  top  manufacturing  priority  above  all  other  pro¬ 
duction  models,  including  even  heavy  bombers. 

Everywhere,  since  its  induction  into  the  AAF,  the  C-47 
has  performed  with  a  reliability  hardly  to  be  exceeded  by 
any  other  plane.  It  has  licked  every  kind  of  weather  in  the 
world  and  has  carried  loads  which  even  the  designers  would 
have  thought  impossible  three  years  ago.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  in  its  bulging  201  File  the  C-47  has  a  fine  letter 
of  commendation  from  the  Truman  Committee  and  that 
some  people  say  that  without  the  jeep  and  the  C-47  we 
couldn’t  run  this  war.  ☆ 
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FORWARD  BOMB  BAY 


REAR  BOMB  BAY 


CATWALK 


LOCATION  OF  RIBS 


THREE  NEW  MEMBERS 
EACH  SIDE 


THREE  NEW  MEMBERS 
INSTALLED  BY  HAND 
EACH  SIDE  OF  BOMB  BAY 


Emergency  Reinforcement  for 
Bomb  Bay  Boors 


The  B-24  is  known  to  be  a  difficult  plane  to  land  on  the 
sea  because  the  bomb  bay  doors  receive  a  terrific  slap 
rendered  on  contact  with  the  water.  Consequently,  the 
crew  may  be  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  interior  breakage 
and  the  plane  is  apt  to  sink  before  Johnnie-come-lately  can 
get  out.  To  give  Liberator  crews  a  better  chance  of  survival, 
a  support  system  to  double  the  strength  of  the  doors  has 
been  designed  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Carl  F.  Greene, 
Materiel  Command  liaison  officer  with  the  NACA.  Capt. 
William  P.  Carl,  Jr.,  of  that  office  developed  the  project. 

Supports  may  be  constructed  of  aluminum  alloy  or  of 
white  pine.  The  wood  support  is  strong  enough  and  will  be 
easier  to  make — especially  in  the  field.  To  build  the  pine 
supports  you  need  twelve  pieces  of  two-inch  lumber,  39 
inches  long  and  23  inches  wide,  or,  if  you  have  a  two-inch 
plank  you  can  cut  several  supports  from  it  by  making  a  pat¬ 
tern.  The  accompanying  drawings  give  you  all  of  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  support  and  their  positions  in  the  bomb  bay. 
It  is  best  to  make  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  long  and 
then  file  them  down  to  a  tight  fit  when  you  get  in  the  bomb 
bays.  You  need  twelve  supports  in  all — three  for  each  side  of 
the  forward  bomb  bay  and  three  for  each  side  of  the  rear. 

These  reinforcement  ribs  are  to  be  stored  in  the  plane. 
When  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  ditching  is  necessary  they 
can  be  fitted  into  place  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  member  of 
th -  crew.  They  rest  on  the  curved  bomb  bay  doors,  fitting 
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between  the  catwalk  and  the  first  horizontal  support  along 
the  longitudinal  channel.  A  spring  with  a  loaded  pin  built 
into  the  top  of  the  support  will  help  to  keep  it  in  place  but 
is  not  necessary  if  the  support  fits  tightly. 

Although  no  shearing  factors  have  been  tested,  static  tests 
indicate  that  this  support  system  will  make  a  B-24  much 
more  seaworthy.  There  is  only  one  real  test — an  actual 
emergency.  When  we  get  a  report  of  a  ditching  where  these 
braces  have  been  used,  we  will  tell  you  of  the  results.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  do  not  advise  anyone  to  ditch  his  B-24  just  to  see 
if  it  will  float. 

Plastic  Adhesives  and  Aircraft  Construction 

Revolutionary  changes  in  structural  design  of  airplanes 
already  are  beyond  the  blueprint  stage  now  that  metals, 
plastics  and  wood  can  be  “welded”  together  with  thermo¬ 
setting  plastic  adhesives.  With  a  little  pressure  and  a  little 
heat,  aircraft  engineers  soon  may  be  expected  to  build  air¬ 
craft  with  nothing  more  than  “glue”  as  a  structural  assem¬ 
bly  medium. 

This  new  glue  replaces  rivets  and  spot  welds,  simplifies 
present  production  techniques,  saves  time  and  cost,  elimi¬ 
nates  internal  spidef-web  bracing  of  spars,  ribs,  bulk-heads 
ail'd  stringers  from  airplane  construction.  New  metal  ad¬ 
hesives  are  Cycle-Weld  (Chrysler  and  Goodyear),  Metlbond 
(Consolidated  Vultee),  and  others  by  Du  Pont,  Cordo 
Chemical,  Resinous  Products  and  B.  B.  Chemical  Co. 

Advantages  of  these  cements  include  decrease  of  struc¬ 
tural  weight,  greater  strength  and  stiffer  construction  result¬ 
ing  from  use  of  a  continuous  bond  instead  of  spaced  rivets 
or  welds  at  joints,  a  smoother  skin  surface  through  elimina¬ 
tion  of  rivets  and  weld  overlaps,  that  yields  advantageous 
low  drag  characteristics  and  higher  speeds. 

Increased  use  of  plastics  and  wood  also  is  made  possible 
by  the  new  adhesive  through  perfection  of  the  sandwich 
type  of  construction.  A  thin  sheet  of  metal  bonded  to  wood 
or  plastic  provides  the  strength  of  metal  while  capitalizing 
on  the  rigidity  of  thick  sections  of  light  weight  material, 
thereby  eliminating  need  for  solid  metal  or  intricate  stiffen¬ 
ing  mediums  such  as  stringers,  ribs,  doublers  and  the  like. 

Approximately  5,500  rivets  were  eliminated  when  the  new 
bonding  method  was  applied  to  a  P-40  horizontal  stabilizer, 
and  the  new  assembly  was  capable  of  withstanding  greater 
loads  by  providing  more  rigidity  in  tests.  The  Z-stringers  of 
the  B-26  wing  are  bonded  to  the  shear  webs  of  the  spar  in 
production  airplanes.  This  use  of  the  “cement”  bonding,  in 
addition  to  eliminating  rivets,  provides  a  continuous  bond 
that  strengthens  the  joint  and  reduces  production  time  on 
this  vital  structural  assembly.  The  new  bonding  methods 
permit  metal  fittings  to  be  fastened  to  wood  on  the  CG-13 
glider  without  the  use  of  heavy  bolts  and  bushings.  The 
newest  of  our  very  heavy  bombers  have  many  parts  glued 
together  by  adhesives.  Rubber  is  bonded  to  metal  on  the 
skis  of  the  CG-4.  Secondary  and  non-structural  parts  on 
many  planes,  such  as  doors,  fairings,  escape  hatches,  floor 
sections  and  droppable  fuel  tanks,  utilize  the  new  bonding 
methods. 

In  January,  1941,  the  Materiel  Command’s  engineering 
division  first  launched  an  investigation  into  the  possibilities 
of  bonding  metal  to  metal,  to  wood  and  to  plastic.  Two 
months  later,  an  intensive  program  was  initiated  to  expedite 
development  of  structural  adhesives  under  development. 
Key  men  in  the  AAF  sponsorship  were  Brig.  Gen.  F.  O. 
Carroll  and  Col.  P.  II.  Kcmmcr,  chiefs  of  the  engineering 
division  and  the -aircraft  laboratory,  respectively. 
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The  leading  industrial  firm  cooperating  with  the  Wright 
Field  engineers  in  the  development  of  a  structural  plastic 
adhesive  was  the  Dodge  division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

Cycle-Weld  was  the  first  adhesive  to  pass  all  structural 
test  requirements  and  was  used  in  all  of  the  original  test 
assemblies. 

By  January,  1942,  eight  non-structural  items,  bonded  with 
the  new  adhesive,  emerged  from  tests  and  were  authorized 
for  production  models  of  B-26  airplanes.  In  June,  a  P-40 
stabilizer  representing  the  first  primary  aircraft  structural 
part  assembled  by  a  plastic  adhesive  proved  satisfactory  in 
both  static  and  dynamic  test.  This  confirmed  the  fact  that  a 
plastic  cement  could  be  gainfully  employed  as  a  metal  as¬ 
sembly  medium  for  aircraft  structures.  Immediately  develop¬ 
ment  of  redesigned  structures  was  undertaken  to  determine 
production  rate  possibilities.  A  Cycle-Welded  B-26  trim 
tab  was  approved  for  flight  in  August  and  several  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  aircraft  for  service  tests.  A  couple  of  these  tabs 
are  still  logging  time.  To  date,  numerous  primary  structural 
assemblies,  using  an  adhesive,  have  been  approved  for  pro¬ 
duction — P-40  flaps,  P-47  wing  bay  ammunition  door, 
CG-13  and  CG-16  glider  fittings  and  others. 

Approved  cements  have  exhibited  shear  strength  so  great 
that  the  metal  tears  before  the  adhesive  parts.  A  single 
riveted  lap  shear  joint  can  be  made  only  approximately  sixty 
percent  efficient.  By  staggering  rows  of  rivets,  efficiency  of  a 
joint  can  be  increased  to  about  85  percent.  However,  lighter 
weight  Cycle-Weld  joints  can  be  made  190  percent  efficient 
— the  sheet  metal  will  fail  in  tension  before  the  joint. 

Cemented  joints  have  excellent  fatigue  or  vibration 
strength  characteristics.  There  are  no  holes,  no  non-homoge- 
ncous  alloys  of  low  elongation,  such  as  those  existing  in 
riveted  or  spot  welded  parts,  from  which  cracks  can  develop. 

Impact  strength  of  adhesive  single  lap  shear  joints  in  tests 
was  approximately  four  times  as  great  at  room  temperature 
as  the  impact  strength  of  riveted  joints  on  the  basis  of  foot- 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  lap  area. 

From  comparison  tests  of  typical  cemented  joints  and 


1  Metal  or  laminated  structural  plastic 

2  Plastic  adhesive 

3  Balsa  wood  or  light  weight  plastic  core  material 


This  drawing  illustrates  the  value  aerodynamically  of  eliminating 
rivet  construction  in  aircraft  by  the  use  of  plastic  adhesives. 
Structure  assembled  with  plastic  also  is  stiffer,  lighter  and  stronger. 
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riveted  joints,  results  indicate  that  the  cemented  joint  is 
more  rigid  and  has  a  higher  ultimate  strength — approxi¬ 
mately  200  percent — than  a  riveted  joint. 

Weight  savings  of  about  thirty  percent  can  be  realized 
with  proper  design  of  wood  and  plastics  to  metal  joints. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  fabricating  cargo,  bomber 
and  fighter  aircraft  of  wood  and  plastic. 

Another  advantage  is  that  increased  rigidity  and  better 
support  of  the  skin  covering  tends  to  reduce  slight  variations 
in  airfoil  profile,  thereby  reducing  drag.  Surfaces  bonded  by 
adhesives  are  perfectly  smooth. 

Tests  show  that  a  single  row  of  rivets,  placed  at  five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  chord  from  the  leading  edge  of  a  wing,  produces 
an  increase  in  profile  drag  of  approximately  thirteen  percent 
of  the  minimum  drag  of  the  smooth  airfoil  at  the  low  speed 
of  120  mph.  Elimination  of  rivets  is  particularly  important 
for  planes  with  laminar  flow  types  of  airfoils. 

Immersions  in  water  for  periods  up  to  three  months  as 
well  as  in  oil,  aviation  gas  or  Prestone  for  48  hours,  have  no 
effect  on  the  shear  or  tensile  strength  of  the  joints  when 
tested  immediately  after  removal.  Aromatic  fuels  tend  to 
soften  the  adhesive  in  time  but  do  not  affect  the  strength 
enough  to  limit  its  application,  except  for  integral  fuel  tanks. 
Weathering  and  exposure  to  salt  air  apparently  do  not  cause 
deterioration  of  the  cement,  but  do  corrode  the  metal  under 
the  bond.  This  corrosion  can  be  prevented  by  use  of  paint. 

With  plastic  adhesives  a  joint  can  be  made  and  sealed  in 
the  same  operation;  this  advantage  is  of  great  importance  in 
fabrication  of  pressurized  cabin  assemblies. 

Metal  cementing  processes  now  require  application  of  heat 
and  pressure  at  the  joint.  Nevertheless,  great  strides  arc 
being  made  to  reduce  the  time,  temperature  and  pressure 
requirements.  Originally  at  least  500  to  1000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  pressure  was  necessary  to  make  a  structural 
metal  joint.  Now  joints  of  equal  or  greater  efficiency  can  be 
fabricated  at  ten  pounds  per  square  inch.  So  far,  conversion 
of  the  plastic  adhesive  to  the  infusible  thermosetting  state 
requires  approximately  300  degrees  F.  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  assembly  of  structural  metal  materials  with  glue  is 
very  new.  We  have  proved  in  static  and  flight  tests  that  such 
assemblies  are  dependable  as  structures  and  offer  decided 
advantages  to  aircraft.  At  present,  only  a  few  production  as¬ 
semblies  are  utilizing  metal  adhesives  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  riveted  and  spot-welded  assemblies.  However, 
manufacturer’s  requests  for  AAF  approval  to  use  cemented 
joints  on  future  designs  are  increasing  each  day. — Capt. 
D.  L.  Grimes,  Aircraft  Laboratory,  Materiel  Command. 

The  Mildew  Problem 

Source  of  much  trouble  to  the  AAF  in  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  regions  is  mildew.  Because  this  mold  or  fungus 
is  extremely  destructive  to  equipment,  particularly  oxygen 
masks,  all  personnel  should  learn  methods  of  combatting 
the  nuisance. 

Under  a  microscope,  mildew  is  revealed  as  a  branching 
network  of  colorless  threads.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  to 
be  felted,  powdery  patches  of  one  of  a  variety  of  colors — 
white,  cream,  green,  brown,  grey  or  black.  Nearly  everyone 
has  seen  mildew  on  food  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
unsealed  for  a  considerable  period  or  on  substances  that 
have  been  exposed  to  dampness. 

A  small  patch  of  fungus  will  produce  millions  of  micro¬ 
scopic  spores  or  seeds,  so  light  that  they  blow  away  and 
become  part  of  the  dust  in  the  air  even  at  high  altitudes. 
Not  choosy  about  their  food,  the  spores  thrive  on  wood, 
cloth,  leather,  certain  paints  and  even  on  finger  prints. 

Because  mildew  flourishes  in  warm,  humid  climates,  where 
many  of  our  bases  are  located,  it  must  be  fought  continu- 


For  some  time,  select  crews 
equipped,  high  altitude  B- 17  above  4U,0UU  teet  to 
on  personnel  equipment.  The  researchers  have  tried  out  such 
devices  as  electric  heaters  for  oxygen  masks,  non-kinking 
mask  and  regulator  tubing,  an  oxygen  indicator,  a  walk-about 
oxygen  cylinder  with  a  capacity  of  280  cubic  inches  and  a 
portable,  liquid  oxygen  container  for  use  as  a  supplemental 
source  .  .  .  Tested  recently  were  several  self-sealing,  pres¬ 
surized  turret  domes  for  super  high  altitude  bombers  .  .  . 

The  famous  Link  Train¬ 
er,  long  used  for  teaching 
blind  flying,  now  has  an 
automatic  pilot  installa¬ 
tion.  One  can  “fly”  for 
hours  without  touching  the 
controls,  without  leaving 
the  ground  .  .  .  Builders 
of  the  automatic  pilot  have 
also  developed  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  controlling  their  “mechanical  brain”  during  an  in¬ 
strument  landing  approach.  Used  with  other  automatic  de¬ 
vices  the  new  equipment  makes  possible  completely  auto¬ 
matic  landings  .  .  . 

Automatic  flap  controls  are  being  tried  out  for  airplane 
engine  coolant  systems  .  .  .  The  dangers  of  exhaust  flames 
and  other  fire  hazards  in  aircraft  operating  in  cold  climates 
have  led  to  the  development  of  special  fire  extinguishers.  In 
use  are  new  chemicals  which  have  better  reaction  against 
fire  where  temperatures  are  at  zero  and  sub-zero  .  .  . 

Droppable  fuel  tanks  for  wing  attachment  on  one  fighter 
plane  have  been  moved  farther  toward  the  wing  tips  to 
make  room  for  externally  hung  bombs  which  already  have 
been  moved  over  so  rocket  tubes  can  be  slung  under  the 
fighter's  wing.  The  problem  is  no  longer  how  much  the 
fighters  can  lift,  but  where  to  put  it  all  .  .  .  Tests  have  been 
in  progress  to  put  pilots  in  prone  positions  in  fighter  planes. 
Lying  down,  aero-medical  men  say,  the  human  body  can 
stand  more  acceleration.  Some  new  designs  may  incorporate 
prone-position  cockpits. 


When  AAF  airmen  are  forced  down  at  sea  they  have  with 
them  a  kit  labeled  “Shark  Chaser  Packet”  which  contains 
shark  deterrent  chemicals.  One  chemical  solution  clouds  up 
the  water  so  the  shark  can’t  see  his  prey;  another  takes 


away  all  odor  particles  that 
shark,  who  can  neither  see  r 
goes  looking  for  easier-to-find 
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ously.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
methods  by  which  equipment  can  be  mildew-proofed. 
Ideally,  the  fungus  preventive  should  be  applied  in  the 
factory  where  the  equipment  is  produced.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  proofing 
agent  in  the  field  after  equipment,  already  attacked  by 
mildew,  has  been  cleaned  and  deodorized. 

Dirt  alone  can  support  mildew  growth.  Grease  and  sweat 
from  the  face  accumulate  on  oxygen  masks  to  provide  ideal 
food  for  the  spores.  The  masks,  therefore,  must  be  cleaned 
frequently.  Recommended  is  the  practice  of  vigorously 
scrubbing  a  mask  with  plain  water  and  brush.  It  then  should 
be  dried  thoroughly,  but  not  in  the  sun  because  the  solar 
rays  hurt  rubber.  Use  of  soap  is  not  satisfactory,  for  mildew 
will  grow  on  remaining  soap  particles. 

The  cloth  straps  on  masks  also  are  vulnerable  to  the 
fungus  growth.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Aero-Medical 
laboratory  at  Wright  Field  to  find  a  suitable  method  of 
mildew-proofing  the  webbing. 

Even  after  they’ve  been  washed,  the  masks  frequently  re¬ 
tain  the  unpleasant  odor  of  mildew.  This  condition  can  be 
corrected  by  swabbing  the  mask  with  a  deodorant  and  fungi¬ 
cide  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  one  gram  thymol  and  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  70  percent  ethyl  alcohol.  Every  crevice 
must  be  penetrated  and  then  the  masks  must  again  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry. 

The  mixture  replaces  the  musty,  foul  smell  of  mildew 
with  a  clean  antiseptic  odor,  which  may  be  rather  strong 
immediately  after  application  but  which  will  cause  no  dis¬ 
comfort  after  exposure  to  air  for  thirty  minutes.  One  swab¬ 
bing  will  keep  the  mask  fresh  for  at  least  five  hours — a 
period  long  enough  for  most  missions. 

To  prevent  formation  of  mildew,  the  following  rules 
should  be  observed: 

(1)  Keep  equipment  in  a  dry  place  above  the  ground. 
Utilize  platforms  and  wall  hooks. 

(2)  Keep  equipment  well  ventilated.  Stored  materiel 
must  be  separated  by  air  spaces,  and  sheds,  tents  and  tar¬ 
paulins  must  be  opened  at  the  sides. 

(3)  Take  full  advantage  of  sunlight.  It  is  your  greatest 
ally  in  drying,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber  equipment  which 
never  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 

(4)  Build  a  “hot  box”  for  storing  important  equipment 
if  electricity  is  available.  Consisting  of  a  packing  crate  with 
holes  in  the  top  and  a  lighted  electric  bulb  inside,  the  “hot 
box”  warms  and  dries  the  air. 

(5)  Frequently  inspect  all  equipment  for  mold.  If  found 
on  leather,  wipe  it  off.  If  found  on  clothing,  wash  the 
article  and  rinse  out  every  particle  of  soap.  In  cither  case, 
dry  thoroughly. — Lieut.  John  T.  Bonner,  Aero-Medical 
Laboratory,  Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field. 

Centrifuge  Laboratory  Blackouts 

“Blackout,”  the  temporary  loss  of  perception  which  im¬ 
perils  all  pilots  during  violent  maneuvers,  has  been  grounded 
for  study  by  specialists  at  the  Aero-Medical  laboratory  of 
the  Engineering  Division,  AAF  Materiel  Command,  Wright 
Field. 

The  ingenious  device  which  enables  researchers  to  simu¬ 
late  blackout  on  the  ground  is  essentially  a  large,  two-arm 
merry-go-round  called  a  centrifuge.  Solidly  constructed  of 
aluminum  beams  and  steel  tubing,  the  centrifuge  has  a  man¬ 
carrying  gondola  or  cab  at  the  end  of  each  arm. 

For  the  experiment,  the  subject  is  always  one  of  the  vol¬ 


unteers  from  a  long  waiting  list  which  includes  many  test 
pilots.  He  sits  in  one  of  the  cabs  and  the  observer  faces  him 
from  the  pivot  position.  The  other  cab  is  counterweigh  ted. 

The  centrifuge  is  then  turned  by  a  250-horsepower  elec¬ 
tric  motor  and  the  test  cabs,  swung  outward  by  centrifugal 
force,  place  the  subject’s  body  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle  made  by  the  spinning  centrifuge,  with  his  head  toward 
the  center.  This  action  duplicates  precisely  the  zooming 
force  of  a  pull-out  from  a  dive.  To  simulate  the  reverse,  or 


During  actual  tests  in  centrifuge,  cab  swings  outward  or  inward  so 
subject’s  body  is  parallel  to  floor.  Cab  is  tilted  only  partially  in  this 
photo.  Movie  camera  on  frame  records  subject’s  facial  changes. 

outside  loop  effect,  the  cab  position  can  be  changed  so  that 
the  subject’s  head  points  away  from  the  circle  center. 

Fundamentally,  the  common  blackout  in  flight  is  caused 
by  the  stoppage  of  blood  circulation  in  the  brain — a  stop¬ 
page  resulting  from  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  by  an  inside 
loop.  The  maneuver  multiples  the  force  of  gravity  or  “G”. 
The  weight  of  any  body  at  rest  is  1G.  When  a  force  several 
times  that  of  normal  gravity  is  applied,  the  body  therefore 
weighs  several  times  as  much. 

The  inside  loop  adds  “positive  acceleration”  or  plus  G  to 
the  normal  gravity  load  of  the  body.  This  causes  blood  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  brain  to 
fall  and,  in  the  lower 
extremities,  to  rise. 

As  a  result  the  eyes 
first  see  “grey.” 

Then,  as  load  in¬ 
creases,  total  black¬ 
out  occurs.  The  flyer 
does  not  always  lose 
consciousness  when 
blacking  out,  al¬ 
though  he  will  do  so 
if  the  force  is  high 
enough  and  lasts 
long  enough. 

An  outside  loop 
provides  an  effect  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  an 
inside  loop.  “Nega¬ 
tive  acceleration”  or 
minus  G  results;  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  brain  region 
and  vision  goes  “red.”  The  eyes  bulge  and  a  throbbing 
pain  is  apparent  as  “redding  out”  continues.  These  symp¬ 
toms,  in  a  very  minor  form,  can  be  simulated  by  hanging 
upside  down  from  a  trapeze.  The  average  flyer  can  take  more 
plus  G  than  minus.  Usually  blackout  occurs  at  about  plus 
4G  or  5G.  But  when  the  force  is  removed,  sight  returns'  al- 


Final  adjustments  are  made  on  brain  wave 
recorder  cap  before  subject  is  given  experi¬ 
mental  spin  in  centrifuge  at  Wright  Field. 
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most  immediately.  At  higher  levels  of  G,  consciousness 
may  be  lost.  When  the  higher  force  is  removed,  a  definite 
interval  for  recovery  is  required — usually  fifteen  or  more 
seconds. 

Maximum  tolerance  for  minus  G  is  about  three.  A  con¬ 
tinued  negative  acceleration  may  lead  to  serious  eye  or  brain 
injury.  Recovery  from  the  effects  of  even  temporarily-applied 
minus  G  force  is  slower  and  the  evidence  of  effects  may  be 
delayed  as  much  as  several  hours. 

It  was  to  study  the  effects  of  accelerated  gravity  that  the 
first  man-carrying  centrifuge  was  built  in  Germany  about 
1934.  The  initial  experiments  in  this  country  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  1936  by  Col.  Harry  Armstrong,  now  an  8th  Air 
Force  flight  surgeon,  who  used  a  machine  less  efficient  than 
the  present  one. 

In  1942  the  present  highly-efficient  centrifuge  at  Wright 
Field  was  designed  by  Capt.  Ilarry  W.  Jobes.  Later,  it  was 
modified  by  Capt.  William  Cade.  The  control  system  was 
designed  and  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
first  tests  were  run  in  March,  1943.  Since  that  time,  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  continuously  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  Capts.  George  L.  Maison,  Clarence  A.  Maaske  and 
George  A.  Hallenbeck  of  the  Materiel  Command’s  Aero- 
Medical  laboratory.  Dr.  E.  J.  Baldes  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
adds  considerably  to  the  Materiel  Command’s  centrifuge  re¬ 
search  as  consultant  on  design  and  operation. 

During  a  typical  test,  the  centrifuge  is  operated  auto¬ 
matically  through  the  use  of  a  pre-drawn  test  chart  made  to 
duplicate  flight  tests  and  simulated  combat.  Time  necessary 
for  arriving  at  a  maximum  test  level  of  spinning  speed,  time 
at  maximum  speed  and  time  for  maximum  to  stop  are  dia¬ 
grammed  on  the  chart  and  it  is  then  placed  on  a  cylinder  in 
the  control  room. 

From  that  point  the  test  is  run  by  an  electric  eve  which 
translates  the  chart  diagram  into  control  manipulation.  This 
automatic  feature  of  the  centrifuge  gives  perfect  mechanical 
control  over  the  experiment — an  advantage  entirely  absent 
at  present  in  actual  test  flights,  although  results  arc  often 
checked  by  actually  flying  a  subject  through  similar  G  forces 
in  a  specially  equipped  A-24. 

Should  a  subject  desire  to  halt  the  experiment  at  any  time, 
an  instant  braking  arrangement  is  available.  To  prevent 
visual  distraction,  all  tests  are  run  in  darkness. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  physiological  data  valuable  to  all 
phases  of  medical  science,  has  been  amassed  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  runs.  Through  special  instruments  such  as  an  electro¬ 
cardiograph,  a  brain  wave  recorder  and  a  photo-electric  eye 
for  measuring  blood  volume  in  tissue  and  for  recording 
pulse  and  respiration,  much  new  knowledge  of  the  human 
structure  has  been  accumulated.  All  data  is  recorded  elec¬ 
trically  in  the  control  room  through  an  intricate  system  of 
wires  from  the  test  cab. 

From  centrifuge  research,  specialists  at  the  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand’s  Acro-Medical  laboratory  expect  a  gain  in  information 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  indoctrinating  flyers  and  which 
may  lead  to  positive  methods  of  overcoming  G  effects. 

Already  the  technicians  know  that  the  tricks  of  veteran 
pilots — tensing  muscles  or  yelling  at  the  moment  of  pull  out 
— have  some  effect  on  G  symptons.  A  tense  pilot  can  resist 
blackout  more  easily  than  a  relaxed  one  can.  It  also  has 
been  proved  that  the  method  of  taping  the  bodv  tightlv  and 
the  German  stunt  of  assuming  a  prone  position,  with  feet 
higher  than  head,  during  dive  bombing  both  have  merit. 

But  first  on  the  list  of  blackout  preventive  suggestions  is 
the  avoidance — except  when  necessary  in  combat,  of  course 
— of  violent  evasive  flight  maneuvers. 

A  pilot’s  health  also  is  a  factor.  The  flyer  in  top  physical 
shape  can  stave  off  blackout  better  than  the  man  who  has 
let  his  condition  slip. — Lieut.  J.  F.  Ryan,  Materiel  Command. 


Tire  Busters — Steel  barbs  for  puncturing  and  ripping  tires 
of  enemy  planes  and  supply  vehicles  have  been  developed 
by  the  Materiel  Command  and  approved  by  the  AAF  Board. 
Two  types  are  packed  in  containers  which  are  released  by 
bombers  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet  above  airfield  and  high¬ 
ways.  A  static  line  opens  the  container,  spreading  the  barbs 
over  an  area  of  200  yards.  The  “Christmas  tree”  type  of 
barb  has  serrated,  hooked  projections  which  rip  tires.  The 
tubular  type  is  a  four-pronged  article.  It  rests  on  three  of 
the  prongs  and  the  fourth  points  upward  at  a  90  degree 
angle  to  penetrate  “puncture-proof”  tubes. 


Gyro  Attitude  Indicator — The  attitude  of  a  plane 
throughout  360  degrees  of  roll  and  pitch  is  indicated  by  a 
new  flight  instrument,  which  overcomes  the  present  gyro 
horizon’s  limitations  of  70  degrees  in  pitch  and  110  degrees 
in  banks.  This  attitude  gyro,  adaptable  to  all  types  of  air¬ 
craft,  provides  pilots  with  a  visual  indication  of  the  ship’s 
relative  position  to  the  earth  at  all  times.  They  can  execute 
loops  and  slow  rolls  with  less  than  an  hour  of  “under  the 
hood”  instruction.  A  14-ounce  electrically-operated  gyro¬ 
scope  is  the  heart  of  the  attitude  indicator.  A  fixed  refer¬ 
ence  pattern,  around  which  the  plane  can  be  maneuvered 
in  any  attitude,  is  marked  on  a  stabilized  spherical  surface 
with  luminescent  paint  and  is  visible  to  the  pilot  through 
an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  instrument  case.  The  indicat¬ 
ing  sphere  is  divided  into  halves,  the  upper  dark  and  the 
lower  white.  Latitude  lines  in  contrasting  colors  are  located 
on  each  hemisphere  inscribed  at  ten  degrees  intervals  and 
there  also  is  a  vertical  reference  line.  By  a  small  knob,  a 
pilot  can  adjust  the  “target,”  a  small  circle  which  moves  up 
and  down  to  compensate  for  change  in  the  trim  of  the  air¬ 
plane  for  level  flight. 

Bomb  Service  Truck — As  a  result  of  AAF  Board  recom¬ 
mendations  and  Air  Service  Command  tests,  the  M-27 
truck,  capable  of  hoisting  and  transporting  4,000-pound 
bombs,  will  replace  the  M-6  which  is  limited  to  handling 
2,000-pound  bombs.  The  new  vehicle  is  a  standard  2 Vi- -ton 
cargo  job,  equipped  with  overhead  monorail  and  powered 
hoist.  During  loading  and  unloading  operations,  bombs  arc 
moved  to  and  from  the  truck  on  a  dolly  over  narrow  gauge 
track,  provided  in  one  curved  and  four  straight  sections. 

Pneumatic  Lifting  Jacks — Used  for  raising  belly-landed 
planes  so  that  repairs  can  be  made,  pneumatic  lifting  bags 
are  now  standard  equipment  of  most  types  of  aircraft.  The 
rectangular-shaped  bags  are  collapsible  and  may  be  stowed 
away  in  nearly  all  planes.  A  small  gasoline  blower  inflater 
goes  with  a  complete  set  of  three  bags,  each  of  which  has 
a  12-ton  lifting  capacity.  Only  two  bags  are  required  to  lift 
most  planes.  Four  can  raise  a  B-24  and  eight  can  do  the 
trick  for  a  B-29.  The  bags  arc  made  from  two-plv  fabricated 
canvas,  which  is  impregnated  with  synthetic  rubber. 

Life  Raft  Flashlight — Designed  as  equipment  for  emer¬ 
gency  dinghies,  the  Type  A-9  flashlight  is  energized  by  a 
hand-driven,  alternating-current  generator.  A  waterproof 
case  protects  the  light  from  salt  water  spray  and  humidity. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CAP T.  RAYMOND  CREEKMORE 


ne  combat  veteran  says  of  fighter  tactics,  “It’s  just  like 
playing  poker.  The  idea  is  never  get  below  a  pair.’’ 

The  pair,  of  course,  is  leader  and  wingman.  You 
hear  a  lot  about  the  leaders,  the  boys  who  get  the 
shots  and  the  headlines,  but  too  often  the  wingmen  pass 
unnoticed. 

Yet,  the  importance  of  flying  the  wing  position  is  undis¬ 
puted,  and  a  good  many  combat-experienced  pilots  will  tell 
you  the  wingman  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  fighter 
team. 

This  month  Air  Force  asked  a  group  of  veteran  fighter 
pilots,  who  represent  the  major  theatres  of  operation,  for 
their  comments  on  the  job  of  the  wingman.  Here’s  what 
they  had  to  say: 

Maj.  Robert  Westbrook  (P-38s),  who  had  14  enemy 
planes  confirmed  in  the  South  Pacific:  “With  us,  no  one 
pilot  goes  up  on  a  pedestal  because  he  shoots  down  a  bunch 
of  Japs.  We  aren’t  supermen.  When  one  of  us  hits  the 
jackpot,  it  is  partly  luck  in  being  in  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time,  but  mainly  it’s  the  work  the  wingman  does  in 
protecting  your  tail.  In  one  of  our  dogfights,  my  wingman 
picked  a  Jap  off  my  tail  who  could  have  gotten  me  easily. 
Later,  I  was  able  to  follow  through  and  pick  one  off  his  tail. 
That’s  the  way  it’s  got  to  be.” 

Capt.  William  Packard  (P-40s),  who  fought  in  the  CBI 
theatre,  adds,  “Flying  wing  is  a  lot  tougher  than  flying 
leader.  You  are  entirely  responsible  for  protecting  the  flight. 
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You  have  to  predetermine  what  your  leader  is  going  to  do 
under  every  circumstance  and  do  it  with  him.” 

Maj.  Walter  Mahurin  (P-47s),  who  got  21  enemy  planes 
in  the  ETO,  puts  it  this  way:  “The  wingman  should  re¬ 
member  that  lie  is  the  most  important  man  in  the  squadron. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  always  having  been  in  a  hitting 
position — leading  a  flight.  But  I  still  think  that  it  is  the 
wingman  who  counts.  I  couldn’t  shoot  a  thing  if  I  were 
worrying  about  whether  or  not  I  had  a  wingman.  Sure,  I 
know  it’s  a  tough  job  to  sit  back  and  tell  a  man  that  it  is 
clear  behind  him  so  that  he  can  shoot  the  enemy.  But  look 
at  it  this  way.  Sooner  or  later,  the  man  you’ve  been  follow¬ 
ing  around  is  going  to  be  through  with  his  tour  of  duty. 
That  will  leave  a  vacancy.  And  it  will  be  filled  by  the  man 
who  has  been  doing  a  perfect  job  fix  ing  wing.  Then,  lie  will 
have  a  chance  to  shoot  and  lie  probably  will  have  profited 
by  having  followed  a  good  shot.  Then  he  will  realize  what 
an  important  job  the  wingman  has.” 

Combat  veterans  argue  that  there  are  certain  set  rules  to 
flving  wing  correctly,  and  that  breaking  those  rules  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  trouble.  Obviouslv,  the  function  of  a  wingman 
varies  with  the  type  of  mission  and  often  with  the  type  of 
aircraft  being  flown  but  it  all  boils  down  to  sticking  with 
your  leader.  It’s  simple  advice,  yet  men  go  down  every  day 
because  they  refuse  to  follow  it. 

“A  wingman ’s  first  job,”  says  Capt.  Richard  Linncll 
(P-38s,  39s  and  40s),  who  piled  up  144  missions  in  the 
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Southwest  Pacific,  “is  to  stay  in  formation.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  anticipate  your  leader’s  next  move,  and  be  there 
when  he  makes  it.  If  you  learn  to  stick  to  your  leader  like 
flypaper,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.” 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  that,”  says  Capt.  Joseph 
O’Conner,  just  back  from  the  Southwest  Pacific.  “Four 
P-40s  were  on  patrol  over  Wewak  at  18,000  feet.  They  saw 
fifteen  Zeros  about  4,000  feet  below  them.  The  flight  leader 
made  a  diving  pass,  fired  and  pulled  up  to  maintain  altitude 
— a  maneuver  that  had  previously  been  agreed  upon.  But  his 
wingman  continued  to  dive  through,  leaving  the  flight 
leader  and  himself  completely  unprotected.  The  element 
leader,  seeing  the  mistake,  continued  his  dive  to  cover  the 
wingman,  and  was  shot  down.  The  element  leader’s  wing- 
man  stayed  in  formation,  followed  and  was  jumped  by  five 
Zeros.  He  crashed  into  the  ocean.  When  the  flight  leader 
found  himself  alone,  he  was  forced  to  break  off  and  return 
to  base.  His  wingman  took  a  terrific  beating,  but  managed 
to  get  home  and  make  a  crash  landing. 

“Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  you  have  altitude 
on  the  Japs,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  couple  of 


“In  dive-bombing,”  he  says,  “a  flight  leader  doesn’t  have 
much  time  to  look  around  for  enemy  aircraft.  He  has 
trouble  enough  navigating  and  picking  out  the  pin-point 
targets.  It  is  up  to  the  wingman  to  weave  around  and  clear 
the  skies  for  him.  If  anybody  jumps  the  flight,  it’s  the  wing- 
man’s  fault.  He  has  to  watch  the  air  while  the  leader  is 
looking  on  the  ground.  He  is  there  to  give  his  leader  ease 
of  mind  and  the  confidence  that  no  one  will  come  down  on 
his  tail  when  he  starts  diving. 

“On  strafing  missions,  the  work  becomes  a  little  more 
difficult.  The  wingman  has  to 
watch  both  the  ground  and  the 
air.  Again,  it  is  the  leader’s  prime 
function  to  pick  out  the  target 
and  not  worry  about  anybody  play¬ 
ing  tag  with  his  tail.  But  you  also 
have  to  watch  for  any  ground  in¬ 
stallations  which  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  shoot  at  your  leader.  I  re¬ 
member  in  Italy,  I  was  going  down 
the  side  of  a  road  after  some  Mark 
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them.  This  time  not  a  single  enemy  plane  was  chalked  up. 
Two  of  our  men  were  killed  and  three  airplanes  were  lost 
because  a  wingman  didn’t  follow  his  orders  and  do  his  job 
properly.” 

Capt.  Richard  Dow  (P-39s),  who  flew  in  the  African 
campaign,  offers  this  advice  to  wingmen:  “Don’t  be  afraid 
to  ask  questions.  Some  leaders  have  their  own  individual 
flying  characteristics  and  you’ll  have  to  learn  them.  Find  out 
how  your  leader  wants  things  done — and  do  them  that  way. 
Some  men  will  want  you  to  fly  close  the  minute  you  take 
off.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  catch  hell.  Others  don’t  give  a  damn 
how  you  fly  just  after  the  take-off  provided  you  get  into  for¬ 
mation  properly.  Ask  your  leader  how  he  wants  it  done  before 
you  go  up.  Then  when  you  come  down  find  out  if  you  did 
it  right.  You’ll  save  everybody  a  lot  of  trouble  that  way.” 

“An  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind,”  says  Capt. 
Michael  Quirk  (P-47s),  veteran  of  82  missions  in  the  ETO, 
“is  the  trick  of  cutting  off  properly.  When  your  leader  turns, 
try  to  keep  inside  of  his  turn  rather  than  going  out  wide. 
If  he  makes  a  ninety-degree  turn,  cut  inside  of  him  instead 
of  barreling  around  and  circling  wide.  You’ll  find  that  you 
can  save  a  lot  of  gas  that  way — and  on  long  fighter  missions, 
those  extra  gallons  will  come  in  mighty  handy.” 

“After  awhile,”  adds  Captain  O’Conner,  “it  will  become 
second  nature  to  anticipate  your  leader’s  moves.  You’ll  get 
a  good  briefing  before  the  flight  that  will  take  care  of  all 
expected  maneuvers.  Before  you  go  out,  your  leader  will  tell 
you  just  how  he  is  going  to  break  away  from  the  target,  or 
what  he  will  do  if  attacked.  Naturally,  that  will  vary  quite  a 
lot  according  to  the  circumstances,  but  it  isn’t  as  difficult  as 
it  sounds.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  a  lot  of  guys  try  to  make 
it  tough  for  themselves.” 

Lieut.  Robert  Duffield  (P-40s),  who  flew  25  missions  as 
a  wingman  before  he  became  an  element  leader  in  Italy, 
describes  the  changes  in  a  wingman’s  position  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  missions. 


n  continued  through  en¬ 
emy  'formation  when  he  should 
have  /stayed  with  leader  in 
position  indicated  by  red  circle. 


IVs.  My  wingman  opened  fire  on 
a  haystack  at  about  one  o’clock 
ground  position  and  he  got  three 
20  mm  anti-aircraft  guns  that  I 
never  saw.  I  was  lining  up  the 
tanks,  but  he  was  watching  the 
ground  in  front  of  me.  Good 
thing,  too,  or  they  would  have 
got  me,  sure  as  hell. 

“Doing  escort  work,  your  op¬ 
erations  are  simple.  Just  tie  an 
imaginary  rope  around  your  lead¬ 
er’s  wing  and  don’t  let  him  get 
away  from  you.  The  enemy  will 
try  to  break  you  up.  One  plane 
will  come  diving  down,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  one  of  you  away, 
while  a  couple  of  others  sit  up 
there  waiting  to  jump  on  the  un¬ 
protected  planes.  You  just  got  to  stay  with  your  leader.  If 
you  get  jumped,  you  may  have  to  split  up  momentarily, 
but  get  back  together  right  away.  Otherwise,  you  both  will 
be  dead  ducks.” 

A  wingman’s  position  may  change  slightly,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  plane  he  flies.  Captain  Linnell  says, 
“When  you  fly  P-3 8s,  you  have  to  stay  out  quite  a  distance. 
Those  two  engines  cut  off  a  close  side  view.  But  you  can’t 
lag  behind  your  leader,  because  the  Lightning  accelerates 
and  decelerates  very  slowly.  It  takes  too  long  to  get  up 
there  when  you  have  to.  The  idea  is  to  be  there  in  the  first 
place. 

“With  P-40s,  the  best  position  is  about  three  plane  lengths 
to  the  right.  Put  your  wings  where  your  leader’s  tail  assem- 
ably  is.  The  Warhawk  isn’t  the  most  maneuverable  plane 
in  the  world  and  we  found  that  you’ll  need  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  move  around.” 
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“In  P-47s,”  adds  Captain  Quirk, 
“There  isn’t  much  rear  visibility.  You 
can't  sec  a  wingman  who  stavs  behind. 
Our  wingmen  usually  flew  about  100 
yards  to  the  side.  There’s  a  very  easy 
way  to  judge  that  distance.  All  of  our 
planes  have  letters  on  them  about  two 
.  feet  high  designating  the  different 
squadrons  and  groups.  Your  wingman 
ought  to  be  just  far  enough  to  the  side 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  letters.” 

Capt.  Walter  Gresham  ( P- 51s),  an¬ 
other  veteran  from  the  ETO  says,  “We 
have  the  same  kind  of  problems  as  the 
Thunderbolts — our  armor  plate  and  gas 
tanks  cut  off  the  view  to  the  rear.  We 
are  practically  blind  in  the  back  so  our 
wingmen  fly  line  abreast.  In  that  way, 
we  can  cover  each  other’s  tail.” 

Perhaps  the  job  of  a  wingman  can 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Claire  Chennanlt,  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  14th  Air  Force,  who 
says,  “In  combat  you  arc  part  of  a 
team.  Never  forget  that.  Teamwork  is 
the  basis  of  all  tactics  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  our  low  losses.  Our 
fighter  tactics  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
two  planes  working  together  arc  more 
effective  than  three  or  four  planes  flying 
as  individuals.  My  men  have  fought 
against  odds  of  five  and  ten  to  one  with 
those  tactics  and  have  won  consistently 
with  small  losses.  They  have  been 
proved  in  battle.”  it 

Southwest  Pacific  Time-Tick  Service 

Navigators  and  others  whose  work  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific  requires 
precisely  correct  time-of-dav  can  set 
their  chronometers  with  confidence,  for  ac¬ 
curate  time-tick  service  is  now  available  in 
those  areas  through  the  facilities  of  the  5th 
Army  Airways  Communications  System. 

Originating  at  Arlington,  Va.,  the  time 
signal  is  relayed  by  San  Francisco  to  Hono¬ 
lulu,  from  where  it  is  re-broadcast  by  the 
local  ITS  Navy  station.  Picked  up  by  the 
AACS  station  in  the  same  citv,  the  time- 
tick  is  placed  on  the  point-to-point  circuit 
between  there  and  Australia  where,  in  turn, 
it  is  keved  to  the  five  transmitters  normally 
used  to  broadcast  synoptic  weather  data. 

Until  recently,  the  signal  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 
only  through  the  Navy  station  re-broadcast. 
Because  of  atmospheric  difficulties,  however, 
the  service  was  not  dependable,  and  the 
problem  was  referred  to  the  AACS. 

The  signal  disseminated  by  the  AACS  is 
accurate  within  one-tenth  of  a  second.  This 
variation — negligible  in  its  effect  upon  navi¬ 
gation  computations  and  other  mathematical 
reckonings — is  the  result  of  two  factors.  In 
its  relay  to  Australia,  the  time-tick  travels 
10,000  miles  at  a  rate  of  186,312  miles  per 
second,  thus  requiring  about  .005  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  complete  the  circuit.  Add  to  this 
about  .015  of  a  second  for  electrical  relay 
lag  and  the  error  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  is 
explainable. — Lieut.  Col.  R.  G.  Nichols, 
Regional  Control  Officer,  5th  AACS. 


This  month’s  Air  Force  Quiz  must  be  approached  downwind.  Be  as  honest 
as  you  are  when  playing  Canfield,  and  mark  up  the  usual  five  points  for  each 
correct  answer.  A  score  above  85  is  excellent;  70  to  80,  good;  55  to  65,  fair; 
below  55,  you’re  in  a  tailspin. 

1.  B-2 9s  that  raided  Japan  on 
July  7  ore  attached  to  the 

a.  14th  Air  Force 

b.  10th  Air  Force 

c.  20th  Air  Force 

d.  11th  Air  Force 

2.  The  .50  caliber  machine  gun  is 
capable  of  firing  how  many 
rounds  per  minute? 

a.  400  c.  800 

b.  1,200  d.  200 


The  P-61  is  a 

a.  Single-engine, 
fighter 


single-tail 


4. 


b.  Twin-engine,  single-tail  fighter 

c.  Single-engine,  twin-tail  fighter 

d.  Twin-engine,  twin-tail  fighter 

Lashio  is  located  in 

a.  Southern  India 

b.  Northern  Burma 

c.  Coastal  China 

d.  Eastern  Thailand 

5.  The  gap  in  a  spark  plug  is  set 
according  to 

a.  The  compression  ratio  of  the 
engine 

b.  The  type  of  magneto  used 

c.  The  horsepower  of  the  engine 

d.  The  volumetric  efficiency  of 
the  engine 

6.  The  distance  in  statute  miles 
from  Chungking  to  Tokyo  is  ap¬ 
proximately 

a.  2,000  c.  3,500 


b.  900 


d.  1,400 


7.  Comairforward  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  air  command  in  the 
Central  Pacific. 

a.  True  b.  False 

8.  Under  the  terms  of  the  "Gl  Bill 
of  Rights"  you  will  receive 
how  much  in  mustering  out  pay 
if  you  have  served  sixty  days 
or  more  outside  the  continen¬ 
tal  limits  of  the  United  States? 

a.  $50  c.  $200 

b.  $300  d.  $100 

9.  When  ditching  a  B-25,  the 
dinghy  generally  is  released  by 
the 

a.  Co-pilot 

b.  Tail  gunner 

c.  Navigator 

d.  Radio  operator 


Answers  on  Page  61 

10.  The  Japanese  aircraft  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  as  the  Nick 
is  a 

a.  Single-engine  fighter 

b.  Twin-engine  fighter 

c.  Twin-engine  medium  bomber 

d.  Four-engine  bomber 

11.  Goodfellow  Field  is  located 
nearest 

a.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

b.  San  Angelo,  Texas 

c.  Madison,  W is. 

d.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

12.  The  yearly  base  pay  of  a  flight 
officer  is 

a.  $2,100  c.  $1,500 

b.  $1,800  d.  $2,500 

13.  Halmahera  is  located 

a.  Northeast  of  the  Solomons 

b.  Between  the  Philippines  and 
Indo-China 

c.  Off  the  northwestern  tip  of 
New  Guinea 

d.  Between  the  Philippines  and 
Guam 

14.  What  is  a  parademo? 

15.  You  are  eligible  to  wear  an 
overseas  stripe  after  how  many 
months  of  service  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United 
States ? 

a.  Nine  c.  Six 

b.  Three  d.  Twelve 

16.  Which  of  these  general  officers 
is  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy? 

a.  Carl  Spaatz  b.  Ira  C.  Eaker 

c.  James  H.  Doolittle 

d.  Lewis  H.  Brereton 

1 7.  Which  of  the  following  men 
would  most  likely  be  identified 
with  G-5. 

a.  A  control  tower  operator 

b.  A  mechanic 

c.  A  weather  observer 

d.  A  clerk  assigned  to  the  Allied 
Military  Government 

18.  Membership  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Aid  Society  is  restricted 
to  officers. 

a.  True  b.  False 

79.  The  capital  of  Thailand  is 

a.  Rangoon  c.  Imphal 

b.  Bangkok  d.  Singapore 


20.  Identify  aircraft  below.  One  incorrect,  both  incorrect. 
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AIR  FOR 


TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR  ★  Administration  *  Supply  and  Maintenance  ★  Operations  and  Training 


Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only  and  are  not  to  he  considered  as  directives. 


Mission  of  Air  Inspection 

Jottings  from  the  notebook  of  an  officer 
attending  the  revised  Air  Inspector’s  Course 
at  AAFSAT,  Orlando,  Fla.: 

“Inspectors  must  help  keep  the  AAF  on 
the  beam — to  Tokyo  and  Berlin.  This  means 
following  through  .  .  .  well  trained  indi¬ 
viduals  .  .  .  proper  assignments  .  .  .  team¬ 
work  .  .  .  equipment  that  gets  there  .  .  . 
equipment  that  works  when  it  gets  there. 

“The  AAF  is  made  up  of  just  ordinary 
Americans  .  .  .  We  all  make  mistakes  and 
we  must  all  help  guard  against  them  .  .  . 
Self  management  within  the  AAF  is  Air 
Inspection. 

“Everybody  wants  to  cross  the  goal  line 
standing  up,  but  doesn’t  always  know  the 
rules.  As  inspectors,  we  can  assist  AAF 
personnel  by  helping  them  learn  the  rules 
as  well  as  seeing  that  they  are  kept  .  .  . 
Rules  are  necessary.  Somebody  has  to  check. 

“We  must  see  that  the  job  is  done — for 
our  own  commanders,  for  our  people,  and 
for  ourselves.  That  is  the  mission  of  Air 
Inspection.” 

Cl  Shoes 

The  importance  of  all  crew  members  be¬ 
ing  equipped  with  GI  shoes  for  combat  mis¬ 
sions  is  stressed  in  inspection  reports  from 
overseas.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  bail  out, 
the  GIs  are  more  inclined  to  stay  on  than 
low-cuts,  and,  if  the  terrain  is  rough,  the 
GIs  are  better  for  the  hike  to  safety.  They 
are  insurance  against  thorns,  sharp  coral,  in¬ 
sects,  snakes,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Tailgunner 
Sgt.  Raymond  G.  Giwojna  in  the  European 
theatre,  his  kickers  stopped  some  flak,  but 
that  was  “over  and  above  the  line  of  duty” 
— even  for  GI  shoes. 


CARTOONS  BY  PVT.  SIDNEY  CIIAPLAN 


Good  Conduct  Medal 
Care  in  the  awarding  of  the  Good  Con¬ 
duct  Medal  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
prestige  associated  with  it.  The  medal  is  not 
an  “automatic  award.”  It  may  be  awarded 
for  exemplary  behavior,  efficiency  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  each  enlisted  man  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  who  fulfills  certain  qualifica¬ 
tions  (see  AR  600-68,  4  May  1943).  A 
recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  medal 
ordinarily  will  originate  with  the  company 
(or  similar  unit)  commander.  In  each  case, 
due  consideration  should  be  given  by  com¬ 
manders  in  awarding  the  medal.  A  charac¬ 


ter  and  efficiency  rating  of  less  than  “excel¬ 
lent,”  given  an  enlisted  man  or  woman 
while  on  temporary  duty  or  detached  service, 
will  not  of  itself  bar  the  award  (see  AR  600- 
68,  Ch.  1,  26  May  1944),  providing  the 
ratings  given  the  individual  while  on  per¬ 
manent  assignment  meet  the  requirements 
as  set  forth  in  AR  600-68. 

Oil  Hose  Connections 

Faulty  maintenance  and  installation  of  oil 
hose  connections  are  major  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  forced  landings.  Proper  maintenance 
and  installation  plus  frequent  and  thorough 
inspection  of  oil  line  hose  connections,  are 
“musts.” 

Dangerous  Packages 

Directives  forbidding  the  mailing  of  ex¬ 
plosives  and  firearms  capable  of  being  con¬ 
cealed  on  the  person  are  contained  in  Sec. 
II,  WD  Cir.  243,  1943,  and  it  is  desired 
that  the  provisions  of  this  circular  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  AAF  personnel.  (AAF 
Ltr  80-12,  26  May  1944,  Subject:  “Mailing 
of  Prohibited  Matter.”) 

The  Driver  Speaks 

“Yes,  sir,  you  can  eat  a  meal  on  that  en¬ 
gine,”  beamed  Pfc.  Daniel  Hill  as  the  in¬ 
spector  admired  the  spotless  engine  of  a  staff 
car  driven  by  Hill  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Army  Air  Base. 

The  inspector  glanced  at  the  mileage — 
49,615. 

“Has  the  motor  required  any  major  over¬ 
hauls?” 

“No,  sir.  And  it  doesn’t  use  any  oil.  I 
started  driving  this  car  over  a  year  ago  when 
it  had  gone  only  300  miles,  and  I’ve  treated 
it  like  a  baby.  You  see,  sir,  I  don’t  want  that 
car  to  quit  on  the  road.  I’m  the  guy  who 
would  have  to  get  out  and  fix  it  if  it  did. 
And  who  knows?  I  might  be  driving  Gen¬ 
eral  Arnold,  and  would  I  be  embarrassed!” 

Maintenance  Inspections 

Units  maintaining  airplanes  should  keep 
up  to  date  the  maintenance  inspection  forms 
and  guides  on  all  aircraft.  Inspection  entries 
should  be  made  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
maintenance  was  not  required,  so  there 
won’t  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  air¬ 
craft  is  in  fix  ing  shape. 

Safety  First  in  Ammunition 

In  inspecting  ammunition,  the  inspector’s 
thought  should  always  be,  “Is  it  safe?”  Two 
prime  requisites  must  be  considered  when 
determining  a  safe  practice:  safety  for  per¬ 
sonnel,  safety  for  ammunition.  The  inspec¬ 
tor  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  practice  which  might  cause  injury 
or  death  to  any  worker,  and  should  see  that 
ammunition  is  handled,  stored  and  shipped 
in  such  manner  that  no  deterioration,  dam¬ 


age  or  distribution  may  result.  (Sec.  I, 
Chap.  2,  TM  9-1904,  Ammunition  Inspec¬ 
tion  Guide,  2  March  1944) 

Containers 

The  use  of  unmarked  empty  containers 
and  the  storage  of  materials  in  improperly 
marked  containers  has  resulted  in  mixing 
fluids  and  chemicals  which  develop  a  cor¬ 
rosive  action  and  cause  failure  of  various 
systems  in  the  airplane.  More  precaution 
should  be  exercised  to  insure  that  containers 
are  properly  marked  as  to  contents  and  to 
discourage  the  use  of  empty  containers  whose 
former  contents  are  unknown. 


Warning  to  Maintenance  Men 

Sending  men  into  the  air  in  a  plane  with 
compliance  pending  on  the  TOs  marked  in 
red  is  like  sending  men  to  sea  in  a  leaking 
boat.  It  has  been  directed  that  particular 
emphasis  be  placed  on  compliance  with  red 
cross  and  red  diagonal  TOs  (AAF  Ltr.  65- 
18,  29  May  1944),  and  that  commanders 
impress  upon  engineering  officers  and  in¬ 
spectors  their  responsibility  in  raising  to  the 
maximum  degree  the  standards  of  base 
maintenance. 

Firing  for  New  Men 

W  hen  new  men  join  units,  are  immediate 
checks  made  to  see  that  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  individual  weapon 
firing?  If  they  have  not,  are  arrangements 
made  for  firing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date? 

Personal  Letters 

A  good  hint  for  the  wife  or  girl  friend  is 
that  gifts  of  stationery  will  be  appreciated. 
Use  of  official  stationery  and  envelopes  for 
personal  correspondence  is  taboo.  (AAF 
Ltr  80  1  3,  26  May  1944,  Subject:  “Use  of 
Official  Envelopes  for  Personal  Correspon¬ 
dence.”  ) 

Electrical  Circuits 

Incorrect  wiring  of  electrical  circuits  by 
maintenance  personnel  is  causing  forced 
landings.  The  Technical  Order  on  pertinent 
aircraft  should  be  consulted  for  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  when  wiring  electrical  circuits.  A 
ground  test  should  be  conducted  to  insure 
proper  operation  before  flight. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 

TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR 


Q.  Are  personnel  encouraged  to  submit 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 

AAF? 

A.  Yes,  in  AAF  Reg.  37-3,  20  May  1944. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  AAF  to  encourage 
the  submission  of  beneficial  suggestions  by 
civilians  and  military  personnel  on  duty  with 
the  AAF.  Recognition  for  suggestions  by 
military  personnel  may  consist  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  Legion  of  Merit,  considera¬ 
tion  for  promotion,  or  a  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  placed  in  the  individual’s  201 
file  by  the  commanding  officer.  Cash  awards 
will  be  paid  to  civilian  employees  when  such 
suggestions  are  authorized  or  adopted. 

Q.  What  types  of  war  trophies  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States? 

A.  Military  personnel  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  theatres  of  operations 
may  be  permitted  to  bring  back  small  items 
of  enemy  equipment,  except  name  plates 
removed  from  captured  equipment,  items 
which  contain  explosives  and  such  other 
items  useful  in  the  service  or  needed  for 
training  purposes  in  the  theatres  of  the 
United  States,  items  of  value  as  critical 
scrap  materiel  as  determined  in  the  theatre. 
No  articles  removed  from  enemy  dead,  ex¬ 
cept  items  of  enemy  military  equipment, 


can  be  sent  or  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Is  a  reduction  in  grade  of  a  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  or  private,  first  class, 
an  authorized  punishment  by  a  court 
martial? 

A.  Yes.  Authorized  punishments  for  en¬ 
listed  men,  subject  to  any  limitations  ap¬ 
plicable  in  a  particular  case,  include  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  seventh  grade  from  the  sixth  or 
any  higher  grade.  (AR  615-5,  Ch.  2,  10 
May  1944) 

Q.  Is  it  still  necessary  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men  to  have  attached  to  their 
pay  vouchers  Standard  Forms  1051  or 
1051  A  (Flight  Certificate  and  Schedule) 
when  claiming  flying  pay? 

A.  No.  Officers  will  execute  the  certificate 
as  shown  in  Par.  2b  (2)  (b),  AR  35-1360, 
11  April  1944.  In  the  case  of  enlisted  men, 
certificates  prepared  by  the  responsible  officer 
as  shown  in  Par.  5h,  AR  345-1  55,  Ch.  10, 
5  May  1944,  will  be  entered  on  the  pay 
rolls. 

Q.  May  leaves  or  furloughs  be  obtained 
after  arrival  at  a  port  of  embarkation? 

A.  Only  in  cases  of  emergency.  (Par.  6, 
WD  Pamphlet  29-2,  POR,  15  May  1944) 


Q.  Does  flying  pay  continue  for  captured 
or  interned  AAF  personnel? 

A.  Section  2,  Act  of  7  March  1942  (par 
1c  (2  ),  provides  that  any  person  in  active 
service  who  is  officially  reported  as  missing, 
missing  in  action,  interned  in  a  neutral 
country,  or  captured  by  the  enemy  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  or  have  credited  to  his 
account  the  same  pay  and  allowances  to 
which  such  person  was  entitled  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  absence.  If  any  person  receiv¬ 
ing  extra  pay  for  flight  duty  is  reported 
absent  for  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  in 
the  statute,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  or  have 
credited  to  his  account  such  additional  pay 
during  the  period  absent,  (Par.  8a,  AR 
35-1320,  24  May  1944) 

Q.  Whs  may  be  awarded  the  glider 
badge? 

A.  Any  officer,  warrant  officer  or  enlisted 
man  who  is  assigned  or  attached  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  glider  or  airborne  unit,  and  who 
fulfills  the  requirements  outlined  in  Sec  IV, 
WD  Cir.  220,  1944.  Individuals  authorized 
to  wear  both  the  parachute  badge  and  the 
glider  badge  may  wear  but  one  badge  at  a 
time.  In  such  cases,  the  choice  of  which 
badge  shall  be  worn  is  a  matter  of  individual 
choice.  $■ 
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TECH  TALK  (continued  from  page  29) 

In  their  search  for  the  best  in  wearing  apparel  for  our  air¬ 
crews,  personal  equipment  experts  have  recently  conducted 
tests  to  find  a  more  comfortable  parachute  harness  for  our 
women  with  wings.  Smaller  sizing  and  different  strap  ar¬ 
rangement  are  included  in  some  of  the  redesigning  .  .  .  The 
WASPs  will  also  get  smaller  B-4  bags  .  .  .  And  those  AAFers 
who  have  stood  in  line  at  overseas  PXs  to  get  foreign-made 
South  American  or  Australian-type  cowboy  boots  may  get 
their  own  in  the  future — GI.  A  boot  of  this  design  is  under 
development  by  our  clothing  experts  .  .  . 

Lightning  pilots  who  sit  in  front  of  their  engines  and 
therefore  lose  the  benefit  of  engine  heat  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  cold.  Some  have  actually  suffered  minor 
cases  of  frost  bite.  An  electrically  heated  glove  and  spat 
assembly  has  been  adopted  for  P-38  pilots.  The  heat  comes 
on  automatically  when  the  cabin,  temperature  hits  40  degrees 
F.  .  .  .  Lightweight  flak  suits  made  of  plastic  cloth  are  being 
tested.  They  are  more  comfortable  than  the  present  heavy 
suits,  but  how  effective  they  are  remains  to  be  seen  ... 

Portable-by-air  milk  emulsifiers,  known  as  “mechanical 
cows,”  have  been  under  test  at  Wright  Field.  The  machines 
are  used  to  produce  milk  or  cream  containing  natural  ele¬ 
ments,  by  the  emulsion  of  powdered  milk,  butterfat  and 
water.  Already  tried  out  by  ATC’s  Alaskan  Wing,  the  fly- 
able  milk  cans  may  go  to  AAF  installations  wherever 
powdered  milk  is  on  the  menu  .  .  .  Emergency  portable-by¬ 
air  cooking  kits  have  been  provided  for  aerial  delivery  to 
mobile  repair  units,  crash  camps,  rescue  stations  and  weather 
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outposts.  Small  and  compact,  they  include  stove,  fuel,  oven, 
grill,  pots  and  pans  ,  .  . 

Extreme  lack  of  litters  for  ground  or  air  evacuation  in  the 
CBI  theatre  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  bamboo  pole 
litter  which  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  by  the  natives. 
It  is  designed  to  AAF  specifications  to  fit  metal  litter  sup¬ 
ports  stowed  under  the  center  metal  floor  plate  in  most 
cargo  airplanes.  Further  modification  permits  installation  in 
all  types  of  evacuation  planes  .  .  . 

A  billboard  manufacturer  has  applied  his  company’s  ex¬ 
perience  to  making  pasteboard,  framework  tow-targets  which 
have  the  profiles  of  big  German  tanks.  Pulled  behind  a  jeep 
the  targets  are  used  for  air-to-ground  fire  to  help  test  new 
rocket  gun  fighters  .  .  . 

Some  C-47  transports  have  had  installed  a  roller  conveyor 
system  that  simplifies  dropping  of  cargo.  The  ships  have  an 
extra  cargo  door  and  the  conveyors  run  to  the  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  fuselage,  which  permits  shoving  cargo  over¬ 
board  at  double  previous  speeds.  The  roller  conveyor  is 
similar  to  those  used  on  ramp  platforms  for  loading 
trucks  .  .  . 

Called  the  “Sky  Plook”  because  it  seems  to  hang  in  the 
sky,  a  new  container  for  dropping  supplies  without  a  para¬ 
chute  has  been  under  consideration.  It  is  shaped  like  a  large 
maple  seed  and  gyrates  to  earth,  landing  without  much  im¬ 
pact  .  .  .  For  cargo  nets,  human  parachutes,  life  rafts  and 
other  vital  accessories,  the  AAF  already  has  used  1 39,380,230 
yards  of  multiple-strand  woven  nylon  cordage, 
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Reinforcements  for  7fh  Engineers  already  on  Saipan  crowc 
the  bow  of  their  LST  to  get  their  first  view  of  beachheac 
positions  established  by  U.  S.  forces  during  the  initial  assault 
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fought  off  Jap  snipers 
’  planes.  ☆ 


speed  up  the  landing  of  engineer  personnel 
materials  and  heavy  construction  equipment 


WA 

®n  the  Italian  front  recently  a  non- 
com  on  patrol  inched  forward, 
glanced  once  more  at  the  aerial 
photograph  in  his  hand,  heaved  a  grenade, 
then  charged  forward  to  take  possession  of  a 
machine-gun  nest.  He  had  neutralized  it 
without  ever  having  seen  it.  Later,  highly 
delighted,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  pilot  of  the  photo-recon  plane 
who  took  the  picture  that  made  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  possible.  The  letter  went  up 
through  ground  force  channels,  received  an 
enthusiastic  indorsement  from  the  theatre 
commander,  and  down  through  air  force 
channels  to  the  pilot  himself. 

Such  a  letter  was  more  than  deserved,  but 
if  the  infantryman  had  known  a  little  more 
about  the  intricacies  of  photo-reconnaissance 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  write  another 
letter  giving  credit  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  under-publicized  links  in  the 
whole  chain — the  photo-interpreter. 

There  is  a  tendency,  even  among  those 
who  should  know  better,  to  think  of  the  PI 
as  a  rather  studious  individual,  sitting  far 
behind  the  front  lines  peering  owlishly 
through  stereoscopes  at  the  pictures  brought 
back  by  daredevil  flyers  who  risk  their  lives 
in  unarmed  recon  planes.  This  may  be  true 
in  some  cases,  but  not  all.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theatre  there  are  some  Pis  as  battle 
tested  and  hardened  to  shell  fire  as  any 
Commando. 

Take  the  case  of  Lieut.  Charles  Metcalf 
of  Dallas  who  held  down  the  uncomfortable 
job  of  interpreting  aerial  photographs  for 
the  ground  troops  on  the  Anzio  beachhead. 
In  the  beachhead  nothing  could  move  on 
the  roads  by  day  without  drawing  enemy 
fire,  but  every  morning,  flying  low  across 
the  water,  an  air  courier  sneaked  in.  On 
that  courier  were  air  photographs  taken  by 
pilots  of  a  photo-reconnaissance  wing  only 
a  few  hours  before.  Preliminary  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them  had  already  been  made,  show¬ 
ing  location  of  enemy  batteries  and  major 
installations.  Metcalf  would  check  these, 
since  no  good  PI  really  believes  in  any  other 
Pi’s  interpretation  until  he  has  confirmed  it 
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himself,  then  pick  up  a  field  telephone,  call 
the  artillery  observer  whose  set  of  air  mosaics 
and  maps  matched  his  own,  and  give  him 
certain  coordinates.  The  artillery  observer 
marked  a  duplicate  air  photograph  and  gave 
it  to  the  pilot  or  observer  of  a  Piper  Cub 
who  went  aloft  to  spot  the  position  and  di¬ 
rect  the  subsequent  fire.  If  the  PI  was  right, 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  the  enemy  battery 
might  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  forced  to 
withdraw.  And  the  PI  had  to  be  right  since 
there  was  no  ammunition  to  waste  on  the 
Anzio  beachhead. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  Metcalf 
studied  his  pictures  for  the  faint  but  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  changes  in  the  enemy’s 
minor  defenses.  If  the  pictures  were  good 
— and  the  PI  blesses  the  recon-pilot  who 
goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  risks  his 
neck  by  shooting  pictures  from  20,000  feet 
or  lower,  instead  of  the  standard  25,000 — 
the  information  derived  from  them  may 
have  saved  a  good  many  lives  before  the 
next  sunrise.  After  dark  Metcalf  moved 
forward  to  the  sand-bagged  dugouts 
in  the  front  lines  which  are  so 
reminiscent  of  World  War  I. 

There,  while  the  shells  screamed 
over  (the  American  ones  make 
a  hissing  noise;  the  German 
ones,  as  some  wit  remarked, 
sound  “like  God  gargling”) 
he  reported  his  findings  to 
regimental  S-2s.  They  in 
turn  passed  the  intelli¬ 
gence  along,  with  photo¬ 
graphs  whenever  possible, 
down  to  platoon  or  even 
patrol  leaders.  The  result 
may  well  have  accounted 
for  episodes  like  the  one 
described  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph. 

With  Metcalf  when  he 
waded  in  with  the  Anzio 
troops  was  Capt.  Bernard 
Thomas  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Thomas  stayed  until  March  24 
when  he  was  pulled  out  and  or¬ 


dered  to  England  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  to  the  invasion  armies.  This  tall 
captain,  a  veteran  of  Salerno,  had  a  lively 
time  in  the  beachhead  from  the  start.  The 
landing  itself  was  unopposed,  as  indeed 
photo-intelligence  had  indicated  it  would 
be.  But  an  hour  or  two  later,  when  six 
FW-190S  dove  out  of  the  sun,  Thomas 
hurled  himself  into  the  nearest  shelter, 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  ex-German 
latrine.  He  saved  his  life  but  lost  all  his 
friends  temporarily — at  least  until  he  found 
some  clean  clothes. 

Hard  to  sell  at  first  on  the  value  of  air 
photographs,  ground  commanders  who  have 
used  them  in  combat  now  scream  for  pic¬ 
tures  so  loudly  that  often  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  their  demands.  One  enthusi¬ 
astic  paratroop  commander  even 
put  in  an  urgent  request  for  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  his  men  how  cer¬ 
tain  terrain  looked  “at  night 
forty  minutes  after  the  moon  is 
down.”  When  appalling  weather 
grounded  the  regular  photo- 
recon  planes  during  the  Vol- 
turno  offensive,  the  whole 
Fifth  Army,  massed  for  the 
battle,  waited  for  several 
days.  Finally,  unable  to 
wait  any  longer,  yet  un¬ 
willing  to  advance  with¬ 
out  photo-recon,  Maj. 
Gen.  Lucian  Truscott 
sent  up  a  G-2  artillery- 
spotting  Cub.  It  flew 
straight  up  the  valley, 
snapping  pictures  as  it 
went,  and  on  the  basis  of 
those  pictures  the  assault  began. 
These  Pis  assigned  to  army 
interpretation  lose  most  of  their 
air  corps  identity.  They  are  at¬ 
tached  to  G-2,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  become  ground  troops,  dodg¬ 
ing  bullets  and  living  in  fox  holes.  They 
have  to  earn  the  respect  of  the  in¬ 
fantrymen.  They  do  earn  that  respect 
and  Thomas  reports  that  underneath 
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the  doughboy’s  apparent  hostility  lurks  a 
warm  affection  for  the  men  who  fly.  The 
appearance  over  the  beachhead  of  waves  of 
bombers  always  gave  a  great  boost  to  morale. 
The  infantrymen  used  to  look  up  and  wince 
as  the  bombers  ploughed  through  the  flak, 
never  once  deviating  from  formation.  More 
than  once,  when  they  saw  a  plane  disinte¬ 
grate  in  midair  after  a  direct  hit  they  were 
loud  in  praise  of  the  airmen’s  courage.  And 
one  day,  when  a  shot-up  B-26  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  one-wheel  landing  in  the  beachhead, 
one  could  see  the  soldiers  hunching  their 
shoulders  and  gritting  their  teeth  as  they 
willed  the  pilot  into  a  safe  landing.  When  he 
made  it,  they  jumped  up  on  oil  drums  and 
cheered  as  if  they’d  been  at  a  football  game. 
So  the  interservice  rivalry  does  not  go  very 
deep. 

In  planning  an  invasion,  where  ground 
reconnaissance  is  impossible,  air  photo¬ 
graphs  furnish  an  estimated  ninety  percent 
of  the  required  information.  And  once  an 
invasion  has  begun,  the  camera  continues 
to  prove  far  more  reliable  than  maps  which 
may  be  dated  or  inaccurate  and  which  fail 
to  show  changes  in  enemy  dispositions  from 
day-to-day  or  hour-to-hour.  One  reason  for 
the  brilliant  work  of  American  artillery  in 
the  Italian  campaign  has  been  the  intelli¬ 
gence  supplied  by  Pis  assigned  to  Army 
cooperation.  As  one  captured  German  medi¬ 
cal  officer  said  bitterly,  “where  we  use  blood, 
you  use  ammunition.” 

And  an  important  part  of  that  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  the  interpretation  of  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs.  -ft 

PACING  THE  ATTACK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
about  250  enemy  fighters,  66  of  which  were 
claimed  destroyed.  On  July  25.  bombing 
the  Hermann  Goering  tank  works  at  Linz, 
Austria,  they  again  encountered  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion  and  shot  down  65,  losing  19  bombers 
and  two  fighters.  On  both  days,  British- 
based  heavies  were  employed  on  tactical  tar¬ 
gets,  allowing  Jerry  to  concentrate  his  full 
strength,  such  as  it  was,  on  the  invaders 
from  Italy. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  the 
American  press  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pulling 
the  big  bombers  off  strategic  targets,  even 
occasionally,  to  give  close  support  to  ground 
troops.  To  an  observer  recently  returned 
from  the  ETO,  in  fact,  the  agility  displayed 
by  some  of  the  air  experts  at  jumping  to 
instantaneous  conclusions  was  quite  amaz¬ 
ing.  But  the  question  was  beginning  to 
seem  academic.  The  truth  was  that  the 
Allied  air  forces  could  now  dispose  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  all  tactical  requirements 
and  maintain  strategic  bombing  too. 

This  was  the  happy  state  of  affairs  that 
prevailed  as  the  second  anniversary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  participation  in  the  European  air  war 
drew  near.  In  August,  1942,  twelve  For¬ 
tresses  had  made  the  first  stab  at  the  Nazis, 
bombing  the  marshalling  yards  at  Rouen. 
In  August,  1944,  after  two  years  of  bitter 
fighting  and  heartbreaking  effort,  the  U.  S. 
Air  Forces  and  their  British  allies  were 
dominating  the  skies  and  were  pacing  the 
ground  assault  upon  crumbling  Fortress 
Europe. 
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’WSqjjgK  Deserts  aren’t  necessarily  hot  spots  the  whole  year  round. 

I^Sil  In  winter,  the  Gobi  (Mongolian  for  “desert”)  goes  arctic, 
sometimes  turning  on  a  temperature  of  fifty  below.  Yet  the 
Gobi  is  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Crimea,  Romania, 
northern  Italy  and  northern  Spain.  One  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  that  the  Gobi  is  inland  while  the  other  areas  are 
near  bodies  of  water.  ^ 

Standard  exchange  items  among  many  of  our  souvenir 
hunters  in  the  New  Guinea  area  are  props  from  downed  Vais 
and  Bettys,  two-toed  Jap  sneakers  and  enemy  “monee” — 
occupation  shillings  and  gulden. 

☆ 

New  Zealand  isn't  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as 
some  people  think.  Actually  it’s  directly  south  of  the  outer 
Aleutians,  near  the  180th  meridan, 

☆ 

Did  you  know  that  both  Normandy  and  Newfoundland 
are  equally  far  north?  Also  on  or  about  the  50th  parallel, 
reading  from  west  to  east,  are  Prague,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  the  split 
between  Japanese  and  Soviet  Sakhalin,  Paramushiru,  Amchitka 
(in  the  Aleutians)  and  Seattle. 

☆ 

Among  Ifugao  tribesmen  in  the  Philippines,  men  involved  in 
an  adultery  case  settle  their  differences  by  dueling — not  with 
swords  or  pistols  but  with  eggs.  Our  information  does  not 
state  the  required  number  of  paces  nor  limits  on  the  age  of 
the  weapons.  ^ 

Some  South  American  tribes  mix  the  sap  of  the  sandbox 
tree  with  sand  or  earth,  toss  the  mixture  into  a  pool  of  fish 
and  wait  for  death  to  strike  their  quarry.  Sandbox  sap  irritates 
man’s  skin  and  eyes  and  takes  careful  handling.  But  the 
poisoned  fish  are  safe  to  eat. 

☆ 

On  the  Jap-mandated  island  of  Ponape  in  the  Carolines, 
there  are  three  main  levels  of  speech:  one  for  the  commoners, 
another  for  the  upper  crust  and  a  third  for  the  most  high. 
“Nose”  is  tomwe,  kaununi  or  ajijapwi,  in  rising  order.  Per¬ 
haps  an  appropriate  translation  would  run  sclmozzle,  beak  and 
proboscis.  ^ 

It’s  true  that  at  high  altitudes,  where  it’s  colder  than  we 
like  to  imagine,  electrical  commutators  are  affected  by  the 
heat.  The  air  is  so  thin  it  can’t  conduct  heat  away  from  the 
apparatus.  That’s  bad  for  the  brushes,  and  you  get  arc-over. 

☆ 

Eskimos,  Indians  and  whites  of  Aklavik,  125  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  chipped  in  the  price  of  a  blood  donor 
truck.  The  Red  Cross  will  use  the  truck  to  drum  up  trade  in 
northern  Alberta.  Plasma  from  the  arctic  may  end  up  saving 
lives  in  the  steaming  tropics. 

☆ 

In  South  America  some  rivers  start  less  than  200  miles  from 
the  west  coast,  but  travel  3,000  miles  to  reach  the  South 
Atlantic.  The  Andes  get  in  the  way. 

☆ 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  “torrid  zone”  and  the  “frigid 
zone”  were  considered  uninhabitable  by  man  or  beast.  It  was 
a  case  of  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

☆ 

Fewer  than  half  of  living  Eskimos  have  ever  seen  an  igloo 
or  snow  house,  and  fewer  than  a  quarter  use  them,  then 
usually  as  only  temporary  shelters  in  traveling. 
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Couvert.  Speaking  of  children,  the  Red 
Cross  volunteers  of  Spokane  Air  Service 
Command  have  solved  the  ever-present 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  babies  too 
young  to  feed  and  dress  themselves  while 
mothers  roll  bandages  at  the  club.  Lois 
Winston;  one  of  the  volunteers,  acts  as 
"I’m  four — but  mother’s  working  and  daddy’s  on  duty  and  couldn't  come — ”  explains  chief  nurse,  and  has  several  nursemaids  to 
young  Susan.  Nevertheless  the  Hendricks  Field,  Fla.,  nursery  saw  that  she  had  a  party,  assist  her.  “Cover”  charge  is  25  cents. 


AAF  WOMEN’S  ACTIVITIES: 

„n« 


Keeping  the  Kids,  Newest  addition  to 
the  Orange  Villa  military  housing  project  at 
Orlando,  Fla.,  is  a  day  nursery  built  hy  the 
AAF  Tactical  Center  for  children  of  work¬ 
ing  mothers. 

Servicemen’s  wives  engaged  in  defense 
jobs  or  volunteer  work  can  now  leave  their 
youngsters  in  this  modern  fireproof  Com¬ 
munity  Flouse,  secure  in  the  knowledge  they 
will  be  cared  for  by  trained  supervisors. 

A  variety  of  children’s  play  facilities 
abounds  in  the  Community  House  where 
boys  and  girls  between  two  and  six  spend 
their  recreation  hours.  Meals  and  rest  pe¬ 
riods  are  taken  in  two  nearby  housing  units, 
each  consisting  of  two  separate  three-room 
apartments. 

Trained  nurses,  dieticians  and  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Orange  Countv  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
are  on  duty  from  0730  to  1730  daily.  Fed¬ 


eral  funds  provide  equipment,  maintenance 
and  staff  salaries,  and  the  $2.50  weeklv 
charge  per  child  covers  cost  of  food. 

AAFTAC  officers’  wives  and  enlisted 
wives’  clubs  furnish  volunteer  workers  from 
their  membership  to  assist  in  the  nursery. 


Toys  for  Bomb  Victims.  Six  hundred 
toys  made  from  scraps  of  leftover  cloth  by 
AAF  wives  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  have  been 
shipped  to  children  blinded  and  maimed  by 
Axis  bombings  in  Britain. 

The  idea  began  when  Mrs.  S.  N.  Lapsley, 
one  of  the  AAF  Women’s  Club  members 
and  who  is  a  nationally  known  doll  collector, 
saw  possibilities  of  making  use  of  bits  of 
material  left  over  from  clothing  renovations 
at  war  relief  workrooms.  Officers’  wives  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  the  city’s  Girl  Reserves, 
wives  of  enlisted  personnel  on  the  post,  and 


children  as  young  as  six  years  old  to  assist 
them  in  the  tov-making  project. 

Reports  say  that  British  children  have 
gone  into -raptures  over  cuddly  white  lambs 
with  bells  on  their  necks,  dolls  with  braided 
hair  and  hand-painted  faces,  elephants,  bean 
bags — produced  by  the  youngest  of  the 
workers — and  even  a  purple  velvet  zebra 
complete  with  internal  music  box  which 
plays  “Brahms  Lullaby”  when  you  pick  him 
up.  Toys  are  shipped  overseas  by  Bundles 
for  Britain  to  two  hospitals  for  children  in 
the  UK  and  to  other  places  where  there  is 
need  for  them. 


For  fhe  Record:  Hi,  Pop  !  Women 
volunteers  at  Fort  George  Wright,  Wash., 
don’t  miss  any  tricks  where  the  AAF’s 
junior  division  is  concerned.  Almost  as  soon 
as  baby’s  first  howl  announces  his  debut 
into  the  AAF  fraternity,  women  have 
wheeled  a  recording  machine  into  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  maternity  ward.  Junior’s  screeches — 
sounding  like  no  other  baby’s  cries,  of  course 
— are  faithfully  recorded  on  the  “waxes” 
and  shipped  post-haste  to  the  proud  father 
overseas. 
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Get  the  most  out  of  film  strips 
by  following  these  simple  points: 


Be  familiar  with  the  content  of  the 

training  film  before  you  show  it  to  an 
audience.1  Know  the  subject  matter  cov¬ 
ered  and  how  the  information  is  arranged 
for  presentation  in  pictures  and  text. 


Prepare  your  audience  for  viewing  the 
strip  "before  screening  it  Explain  the 
purpose  of  the  film  arid  its  relationship 
to  the  training  program,  and  outline  the 
salient  points  which  must  be  digested. 


No  special  lecture  is  required  while 
the  film  is  being  shown.  The  strip  is 
"■so  arranged-  that  its-  pictures  and  text 
unfold  the  information  in  logical  order. 
Read  the  text  aloud  and  call  particular 
attention  to  all  the  important  points. 

....  ..  .  .  . KiL  >... . - _  . * 
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TRAINING  AIDS 


Weather  Textbook 

A  new  textbook  has  been  compiled  for 
weather  instruction  of  aircrew  trainees.  Des¬ 
ignated  AAF  Manual  No.  6 — “Weather  for 
Aircrew  Trainees,”  it  supersedes  TM  1-232 
— “Basic  Weather  for  Aircrew  Trainees,”  22 
April  1943. 

Use  of  the  new  book  is  supplemented  by 
lectures,  daily  meteorological  observations, 
map  reading,  teletype  operation  and  quizzes. 
The  manual  contains  many  functional  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  set  of  questions  follows  most 
sections. 

Basic  weather,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
required  of  every  aircrew  member,  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  first  ten  sections  of  the  book. 
The  next  three  are  concerned  with  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  cloud  formations  and  the  concluding 
section  is  an  introduction  to  climate  on  a 
global  scale. 

Training  Films  Released 

Bombing,  gunnery,  ditching  and  loading 
techniques  are  the  subjects  of  six  training 
films  released  since  publication  of  the  most 
recent  catalog: 

Bombing  Computers  (TF  1-3333)  ex¬ 
plains  the  characteristics,  similarities  and 
differences  of  the  E-6B  and  ABC  com¬ 
puters,  and  demonstrates  the  proper  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  in  high-level  precision  bomb¬ 
ing.  Released  1-18-44.  Running  time — 25 
minutes. 

Combat  Bombing  Procedures  (TF  1-3334) 
details  high-level  precision  bombing  meth¬ 
ods  in  terms  of  preliminary  preparations, 
preflight  inspections,  take-off  adjustments, 
flight  adjustments  and  calculations  and  tar¬ 
get-area  action.  Released  1-18-44.  Running 
time — 22  minutes. 

Position  Firing  (TF  1-3366),  also  an  ani¬ 
mated-drawing  strip,  shows  a  fighter  plane’s 
curve  of  pursuit  and  the  motion  imparted  to 
a  bullet  by  forward  movement  of  a  bomber. 
Application  of  the  rules  of  position  firing  is 
presented  in  diagrams.  Lead  requirements 
against  all  attacking  planes  also  are  graph¬ 
ically  described.  Released  3-10-44.  Running 
time — 14  minutes. 

Ditching  Without  Hedging  (TF  1-3634) 
explains  the  proper  procedure  for  setting 
down  land  planes  on  water  in  emergencies. 
By  use  of  aircraft  models,  animated  dia¬ 
grams  and  action  shots,  the  film  covers  the 
subjects  of  sea  recognition,  wind  velocity 
and  proper  trim,  speed  and  approach  with 
single-engine  and  multi-engine  planes.  Re¬ 
leased  12-29-43.  Running  time — 22  minutes. 

Ditching:  Before  and  After  (AF-112) 
demonstrates  the  approved  method  of  crash¬ 


landing  a  C-46  on  water  and  details  the 
duties  of  a  crew  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
strip  also  explains  how  to  launch  and  enter 
a  Type  A- 3  five-man  life  raft,  describes  the 
location  and  use  of  the  raft’s  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  portrays  proper  regulation  of  life 
aboard  a  raft.  Released  1-31-44.  Running 
time — 35  minutes. 

Loading  (TF  1-3348)  depicts,  through 
animated  drawings,  the  effects  of  unbalanced 
cargo  in  a  B-26,  and  demonstrates,  by  use 
of  models,  procedures  in  maintaining  weight 
and  balance  control  in  the  plane.  Consid¬ 
ered  are  basic  weight  of  the  plane,  center  of 
gravity,  datum  line,  arm  and  moment,  load 
adjuster  slide  rule,  weight  and  balance  check 
list  and  the  pilot’s  diary.  Released  1-28-44. 
Running  time — 18  minutes. 

Pilotage  Navigation  Trainer 

A  device  has  been  perfected  for  ground 
training  of  students  in  the  principles  of  map 
reading  and  dead  reckoning  navigation. 

Known  as  the  Pilotage  Navigation  Trainer, 
it  is  used  with  a  projection  screen,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  small  silhouette  of  an 
airplane  with  nose  pointed  upward. 

A  positive  plate  in  black  and  white,  show¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  viewed 
from  an  airplane,  is  flashed  on  the  screen  and 
moved  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
silhouetted  plane  is  moving  across  the  terrain. 
Indicators  on  the  sides  of  the  screen  show 
the  speed  and  heading  of  the  plane. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  map  of 
the  area,  of  which  the  screened  section  is  a 
part.  By  referring  to  the  individual  maps 
and  the  screen,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  the 
plane.  Thus  valuable  train¬ 
ing  in  map  reading  is 
received. 

Knowing  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  head¬ 
ing,  speed  and  location  of 
the  plane,  the  students 
then  are  required  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  wind  speed  and 
direction  by  employing 
principles  of  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  navigation. 

The  design  for  the  Pilot¬ 
age  Navigation  Trainer  was 
originated  at  San  Marcos, 

Texas,  by  Capts.  Willard 
D.  Tullock  and  John  P. 

Paup  and  W/O  Richard 
Koopman. 


As  pilotage  navigation  trainer  projects  aerial  view  of  ter¬ 
rain  on  screen,  the  silhouetted  plane  appears  to  be  in  flight. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training  films  and  film  strips,  aircraft 
recognition  materials,  training  devices  and  training  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief,  Training  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.,  upon  reguest  through  channels.  AAF  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  50-19  explains  fully  the  functions  of  the  Training  Aids  Division. 
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from  the  Air  Staff  in  analysis  of  bombardment  operations 
and  evaluation  of  bomb-damage  assessment. 

Our  men  were  enthusiastic  in  their  training,  eager  to 
learn  their  tasks,  itching  to  be  on  their  way  to  combat.  They 
liked  their  planes.  They  liked  their  organizations.  Each  and 
every  one  of  our  GIs  and  officers  had  contributed  to  the 
building  of  our  first  tactical  B-29  unit.  As  training  progressed, 
excitement  about  our  combat  assignment  increased. 

A  conference  was  held  in  General  Arnold’s  office  on  De¬ 
cember  21.  After  outlining  our  progress  to  the  General,  who 
was  to  be  in  command  of  the  20th  Air  Force,  1  was  started 
on  my  way  when  lie  said:  “You  had  better  get  over  there 
yourself.  Think  you  can  make  it  by  Sunday?” 

After  my  arrival  in  India,  the  entire  staff  back  in  Kansas 
was  officially  apprised  of  our  theatre  of  operations  and  our 
mission  for  the  first  time.  We  would  operate  from  rear  bases 
in  India,  forward  bases  in  China,  and  our  targets  would 
include  the  islands  of  Japan  and  some  areas  in  Manchuria. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  our  maintenance  squadrons 
and  the  depot  group  for  our  rear  echelon  bases  were  shipped 
out  of  the  States.  Supplies  were  98  percent  at  the  embarka¬ 
tion  port  by  the  middle  of  January,  when  a  letter  reached 
me  from  our  A-4  advising:  “You  have  coming  to  the  theatre 
enough  supplies  to  cover  about  1 50  acres  piled  100  feet 
high  .  .  .”  And  this  represented  only  our  initial  requirements. 

Working  with  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratcmcyer,  com¬ 
manding  the  AAF  ill  the  India-Burma  sector,  Maj.  Gen. 
Howard  C.  Davidson,  commanding  the  10th  Air  Force,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chcnnault,  commanding  the  14th  Air 
Force,  we  devoted  our  attention  to  constructing  new  air¬ 
bases  in  India  and  China,  solving  logistical  problems,  stock¬ 
ing  up  our  depots  and  acclimating  personnel. 

To  expedite  delivery  of  needed  supplies  from  India  to 
China,  a  number  of  C-87s  were  assigned  by  ATC  as  cargo 
carriers  for  the  B-29s.  C-46s  later  supplemented  this  force. 
However,  the  supply  requirements  of  the  advance  China 
bases  were  so  great  that,  after  their  arrival  in  April,  B-29s 
flew  thousands  of  tons  of  gasoline,  bombs  and  supplies  over 
the  “Hump”  for  their  own  use.  These  flights  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  regular  ATC  commitments  to  the  14th  Air  Force 
because  the  B-29s  flew  directly  from  their  India  base  to  their 
China  bases  without  landing  on  any  of  the  crowded  fields  of 
the  India-China  wing  of  ATC. 

In  February  a  depot  group,  assigned  to  the  B-29s  for  third 
and  fourth  echelon  work  at  our  rear  bases,  arrived  in  India. 
Maintenance  squadrons  docked  during  the  following  two 
months  and  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  our  air  echelon  at 
bases  being  rushed  to  completion  by  engineers  and  Indians. 

Back  at  Salina,  late  in  March,  the  last  of  our  quota  of 
planes  was  delivered  to  the  crews.  As  rapidly  as  planes  could 
be  loaded  with  engines  and  spare  parts,  they  began  sifting 


out  of  the  country,  each  with  a  complete  combat  crew. 

•First  plane  to  reach  India  was  that  of  Colonel  Harman, 
who  settled  the  big  plane  down  on  the  runway  of  our 
dry  and  dusty  base  on  April  2.  As  others  arrived  on  succeed¬ 
ing  days,  we  again  resumed  our  training  program. 

Keeping  our  planes  in  commission  was  a  major  problem. 
During  the  day  they  were  peppered  with  hot,  dry,  dusty 
winds,  and  at  night  they  were  drenched  by  the  humid  atmos¬ 
phere.  Air  crews  joined  ground  crews  in  their  constant 
maintenance  and  repair  work  for  all  were  eager  to  put  in 
more  flying  time  before  the  big  show  started. 

Whenever  possible  during  the  next  two  months,  we  would 
load  up  the  Superfortresses  with  bombs  and  gasoline  and 
fly  non-stop  to  our  bases  in  China,  building  up  a  reserve  of 
supplies  for  our  first  missions.  This  flying — a  distance  of 
more  than  1,000  miles  at  an  altitude  above  22,000  feet — 
provided  crews  with  excellent  operational  flying  experience 
in  the  theatre  long  before  our  first  mission  was  scheduled. 

Only  once  did  Jap  fighters  attempt  interception.  Five  of 
them  made  passes  at  a  B-29  over  the  Flump  but  thev  in¬ 
flicted  no  damage.  When  under  fire,  one  of  the  enemy 
planes  fell  out  of  control  and  in  flames  into  the  clouds 
below.  The  B-29  was  credited  with  a  probable. 

By  the  first  of  June,  just  one  year  after  our  B-29  unit  was 
activated,  wc  were  ready  to  fly  our  first  tactical  mission. 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  the  rail  and  shipping  funnel  for  Jap 
military  supplies  to  Burma,  was  selected  as  our  target  on  the 
shakedown  mission.  This  was  the  dress  rehearsal,  the  critical 
mission  that  would  give  us  the  final  information  on  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  our  crews  and  planes. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  5,  scores  of  B-29s  roared 
down  the  runways,  soared  into  the  hot,  humid  air  of  a 
monsoon  daybreak  over  India.  Weather  was  bad,  making 
formation  flying  virtually  impossible.  Navigators  and  pilots 
and  flight  engineers  sweated  out  one  of  the  toughest  flights 
they  had  ever  made.  Over  the  target,  they  found  7/10  cloud 
cover.  They  dropped  their  bombs  and  fought  off  a  small 
attacking  force  of  nine  Jap  fighters  between  20,000  and 
25,000  feet,  scoring  one  probable  and  two  damaged.  Flak 
was  heavy  but  only  one  B-29  received  a  minor  hit,  in  the  tail. 

The  mission  was  an  operational  success.  We  were  ready  to 
launch  our  attacks  on  Japan. 

On  June  15,  as  summer  twilight  settled  down,  our  B-29s 
lifted  their  wheels  off  the  runways  of  our  Chinese  bases  with 
bombs  for  Japan.  Many  of  our  crews  personally  were 
avenging  the  Jap  attacks  of  December  7,  but  strategically  wc 
were  doing  even  more — we  were  ending  forever  the  im¬ 
munity  of  the  Jap  homeland  from  destruction  by  our  bombs. 

Many  hours  later,  our  radio  operator  at  the  home  base 
waved  his  arms  and  shouted,  “Betty!  Betty!  Betty!” — the 
code  word  we  all  were  waiting  to  hear. 

Our  B-29s  were  over  the  target.  It  was  bombs  away  on 
Japan, 


Prodded  along  by  native  drivers,  oxen  teams  haul  freshly  cut  logs  in  two-wheeled  wagons  across  a  partially  completed  runway  in  India. 
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AIR  FORCE 


THE  LAW  CAN  HELP  YOU 


By  Brig.  Gen.  L.  H.  Hedrick 

The  Air  Judge  Advocate 


The  following  article  is  the  second 
of  a  series  written  for  Air  Force  by 
General  Hedrick. 


Chances  are  that  somewhere  in 
the  great  assortment  of  federal 
and  state  laws  relating  to  ser¬ 
vicemen  and  their  dependents, 
there  is  an  answer  to  your  particular 
financial  or  legal  problem,  whether 
it  be  a  current  problem  or  one 
likely  to  arise  after  your  discharge. 

These  statutes  cover  all  manner 
of  difficulties  confronting  or  likely 
to  confront  service  personnel  and 
veterans  —  leases,  installment  pur¬ 
chases,  court  proceedings,  interest, 
insurance,  taxes,  education,  loans, 
employment,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  mustcring-out  pay. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
explain,  briefly,  what  these  statutes 
mean  to  you.  Obviously,  the  field 
cannot  be  covered  in  so  short  a 
space,  but  we  can  indicate  at  least 
the  extent  of  these  efforts  on  behalf 
of  service  personnel,  giving  some 
details  of  the  more  important  provisions. 

If,  after  reading  this  article,  you  think  there  might  be  help 
for  you  in  these  laws,  you  may  get  additional  information  by 
consulting  the  legal  assistance  officer  at  your  station.  He  will 
be  glad  to  study  your  case  and  advise  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  isn’t  a  legal  assistance  officer  where  you  are 
stationed,  you  may  write  direct,  stating  your  problem  fully, 
to  The  Air  Judge  Advocate,  Legal  Assistance  Division, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

☆ 

Primarily,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  individual  whose  income  has  been  reduced 
substantially  by  reason  of  his  entering  military  service.  If  a 
soldier  finds  that  because  he  is  in  service  he  no  longer  is  able 
to  meet  obligations  incurred  when  he  was  a  civilian,  this  law 
is  important  to  him.  It  should  be  understood  that  no  obliga¬ 
tions  are  actually  written  off.  In  many  cases,  it  does  permit 
postponement  of  obligations. 

Court  Proceedings.  This  legislation  gives  the  courts,  both 
federal  and  state,  an  unusual  degree  of  latitude  in  relieving 
hard-pressed  service  men  and  women  from  the  normal  penal¬ 
ties  for  non-payment  of  debts  or  non-fulfilment  of  contrac¬ 
tual  obligations.  Specifically,  if  a  soldier  is  made  defendant 
in  a  court  action  and  is  unable  to  appear  in  court,  the  court 
will  appoint  an  attorney  to  represent  him  and  protect  his 
interests.  If  judgment  is  rendered  against  the  soldier,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reopen  the  case  and  present  his  de¬ 
fense,  if  meritorious,  within  ninety  days  after  his  discharge 
from  active  service. 

Courts  throughout  the  country,  both  federal  and  state,  are 
given  the  authority  to  postpone  proceedings  to  which  a  sol- 
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Many  statutes  benefit  servicemen  and 
their  dependents.  Your  legal  assis¬ 
tance  officer  will  tell  you  whether 
they  answer  your  particular  problem. 


dier  is  a  party  and  in  which  he  is 
unable  to  participate  by  reason  of 
being  in  military  service.  Execu¬ 
tion  of  judgments,  attachments  and 
garnishments  may  likewise  be  post¬ 
poned.  The  maximum  period  for 
such  postponements  is  the  period 
of  military  service  plus  three  months. 

Rent.  If  a  serviceman’s  depend¬ 
ents  occupy  a  house  renting  for  $80 
a  month  or  less,  the  landlord  may 
not  evict  them  without  court  au¬ 
thority.  And  even  then,  provided 
it  is  shown  that  military  service  is 
responsible  for  the  tenant’s  inability 
to  pay,  the  court  may  delay  the 
eviction  proceedings  as  long  as 
three  months.  By  giving  written 
notice  to  the  landlord,  a  soldier  may 
terminate  a  lease  he  entered  into 
prior  to  induction  on  a  dwelling, 
business  establishment  or  farm. 

Installment  Purchases.  Court  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  before  a  merchant 
is  permitted  to  repossess  an  article  of 
personal  property  sold  to  a  soldier 
prior  to  his  induction,  provided  a 
deposit  or  installment  payment  has 
been  made.  And  if  repossession  is  authorized,  the  court  may 
require  the  seller  to  refund  all  the  soldier  has  paid  or  to 
delay  actual  repossession  until  three  months  after  the 
soldier  is  discharged. 

Interest.  A  ceiling  of  six  percent  per  year  is  placed  upon 
the  interest  on  obligations  incurred  prior  to  military  service, 
provided  again  the  soldier’s  ability  to  pay  has  been  reduced 
considerably  by  entering  the  service. 

Insurance.  Provision  is  made  for  the  government  to  guaran¬ 
tee  premium  payments  on  commercial  life  insurance  up  to 
$10,000  held  by  a  soldier  prior  to  military  service.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  only  a  guarantee.  That  is,  upon 
application  by  the  policy  holder,  the  government  will  agree 
to  pay  the  premium  if  the  insured  person  is  unable  to  pay  it. 
If,  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  government  pays  the 
premiums,  the  policy  holder  will  owe  to  the  government  the 
amount  advanced  for  him.  An  application  blank  for  this 
guarantee  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  separate  application 
should  be  submitted  for  each  policy. 

Taxes.  If  a  soldier,  because  of  reduced  income,  finds  him¬ 
self  unable  to  pay  his  state  or  federal  income  tax,  he  may 
postpone  payment  until  six  months  after  his  discharge.  This 
relief  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  appropriate  U.  S. 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  or  to  the  state  tax  collector. 

The  personal  property  of  a  soldier  or  his  home,  business 
or  farm  may  not  be  sold  to  enforce  collection  of  taxes  on 
such  property  without  court  action,  and  the  court  has  au¬ 
thority  to  stay  the  proceedings  until  six  months  after  the 
delinquent  taxpayer  is  discharged  from  the  service. 

As  a  further  protection,  it  is  provided  that,  for  tax  pur- 
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poses,  a  serviceman  does  not  become  a  resident  of  a  state 
other  than  his  home  state  merely  by  being  stationed  there. 

(A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  tax  Taws  as  applied  to 
military  personnel  will  be  given  in  a  later  article.- — Ed.) 

☆ 

A  soldier  is  entitled  to  National  Service  Life  Insurance  of 
$1,000  to  $10,000  without  a  physical  examination  if  he 
applies  for  it  within  120  days  after  entering  the  service. 
Thereafter,  any  person  on  active  duty  is  eligible  if  his  ap¬ 
plication  is  accompanied  by  evidence  of  good  health.  Month¬ 
ly  payments  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  by  allotment  of  pay. 
This  insurance  is  against  death  only.  It  may  be  converted  to 
ordinary  life,  20-payment  life  or  30-payment  life  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Veteran’s  Administration  without  medical  exam¬ 
ination  after  the  policy  has  been  in  effect  for  a  year.  This 
insurance  may  be  made  payable  only  to  a  widow  or  widower, 
a  child,  a  parent,  brother  or  sister.  The  insured  may  change 
the  beneficiary  at  any  time.  While  policies  are  not  issued 
during  the  war,  an  insurance  certificate  is  mailed  to  the 
address  designated  by  the  applicant. 

☆ 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  officially  known  as  the  Service¬ 
men’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  is  an  effort  to  mitigate  the 
difficulties  that  men  and  women  will  encounter  in  readjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  civil  life  after  they  are  discharged.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  education,  employment,  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  loans  to  help  a  returning  soldier  stock  a  farm,  build 
a  home  or  establish  a  business.  Generally,  the  benefits  of 
this  act  are  limited  to  those  who  are  discharged  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Education.  A  soldier  whose  education  was  interrupted 
when  he  entered  the  service  is  eligible  after  discharge  to 
resume  his  education  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Re¬ 
fresher  or  retraining  courses  also  will  be  available  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense.  These  benefits  are  limited  to  those  who  have 
served  as  much  as  ninety  days  or  who  have  been  discharged 
earlier  by  reason  of  service-incurred  physical  disability.  A 
veteran  may  resume  his  education  at  any  time  within  two 
years  after  his  discharge  or  within  two  years  after  the  war 
ends,  whichever  is  the  later  date.  In  some  cases,  veterans 
of  this  war  will  be  entitled  to 
four  years  of  training  at  gov¬ 
ernment  expense.  The  veteran 
may  choose  his  school,  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs. 

The  student  will  receive  a 
government  subsistence  allow¬ 
ance  of  $50  a  month,  $75  if 
he  has  dependents.  Up  to 
$500  a  year,  the  government  will  bear  the  full  amount 
of  the  tuition,  plus  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies.  The 
expense  of  board  and  lodging  comes  out  of  the  subsistence 
allowance. 

Extensive  preparations  arc  being  made  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  men  and  women  who  receive  injuries  which 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  normal  occupations. 

Guarantee  of  Loans.  If  a  returning  soldier  obtains  a  loan 
to  buy  or  build  a  home,  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  establish  a  busi¬ 
ness,  the  government  will  guarantee  fifty  percent  of  the 
amount  of  it  up  to  a  maximum  guarantee  of  $2,000.  The 
same  provision  is  made  for  loans  to  pay  off  delinquent  in¬ 
debtedness,  taxes  or  special  assessments  on  residential  prop¬ 
erty  already  owned  by  the  discharged  soldier  or  to  repair  or 
improve  such  property.  This  guarantee  is  limited  to  loans  on 
which  the  interest  rate  is  four  percent  a  year  or  less. 

Employment.  Local  U.  S.  employment  offices  will  register 
veterans  and  help  them  get  jobs.  It  will  be  the  function  of 
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a  veterans’  employment  representa¬ 
tive  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  each  state  to  main¬ 
tain  current  information  on  job 
opportunities  by  constant  contact 
with  employers,  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  veterans  and  to  assist 
in  improving  the  working  conditions 
of  veterans. 

Unemployment  Compensation.  A  “re¬ 
adjustment  allowance”  will  be  pay¬ 
able  to  unemployed  veterans  who 
have  as  much  as  ninety  days  of  active 

service  or  have  been  discharged  earlier  for  physical  disability. 

To  be  eligible,  a  veteran  must  be  registered  with  and  report 
regularly  to  a  public  employment  office.  He  becomes  ineligi¬ 
ble  if  he  gives  up  a  suitable  job  or  is  discharged  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  if  he  declines  suitable  work  when  it  is  offered  to  him, 
or  if  he  fails  to  attend  an  available  free  training  course. 

If  the  veteran  is  totally  unemployed,  the  allowance  is  $20 
a  week,  payable  for  a  maximum  of  one  year.  However,  if  he 
earns  wages  of  more  than  $3  per  week,  the  unemployment 
allowance  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  wage. 

The  number  of  weeks  for  which  the  veteran  is  eligible  for 
allowances  is  dependent  upon  his  length  of  service.  For 
ninety  days’  active  service,  he  is  entitled  to  24  weeks  of 
compensation,  and  for  each  additional  month  of  active  ser¬ 
vice  he  is  eligible  for  four  additional  weeks  of  allowances. 
Thus,  a  man  who  served  four  months  in  the  Army  is  quali¬ 
fied  for  28  weeks  of  allowances,  one  who  served  five  months 
is  qualified  for  32  weeks  of  allowances,  and  so  on  up  to  ten  j 
months  of  service  for  52  weeks  of  allowances. 

The  readjustment  allowance  is  payable  not  only  to  those 
who  seek  employment,  but  also  to  those  who  have  businesses 
of  their  own  which  net  them  less  than  $100  a  month.  If  a 
veteran  is  his  own  employer,  he  must  show  that  he  devotes 
full  time  to  his  private  business.  His  allowance  will  be  $100 
a  month  minus  his  net  earnings  for  the  previous  month. 

☆ 

To  assist  the  returning  veteran  further  during  the  period 
between  his  discharge  and  the  time  he  gets  established  in  a 
civilian  occupation,  Congress  has  enacted  a  measure  known 
as  the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of  1944.  A  serviceman 
or  woman  who  has  served  sixty  days  or  more  and  has  been 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United  States  will  receive 
$300  at  the  time  of  discharge.  Those  who  have  not  served 
overseas  but  have  more  than  sixty  days’  active  service  will  get 
$200.  Those  who  have  served  less  than  sixty  days,  overseas 
or  not,  will  be  paid  $100.  These  benefits  are  limited  to  those 
whose  Army  base  pay  at  the  time  of  discharge  is  $2,400  a 
year  or  less.  That  means,  generally  speaking,  captains  and 
under. 

☆ 

Many  AAF  officers  will  be  entitled  to  bonuses  of  $500  for 
each  year  of  active  duty.  This  is  provided  by  the  Aviation 
Cadet  Act  of  1936  as  amended.  Each  claim  must  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits  at  the  time  of  separation  from  the  service. 
One  who  receives  this  bonus  is  disqualified  for  mustering- 
out  pay. 

☆ 

We  have  touched  only  the  high  points  of  the  federal 
assistance  laws  for  men  and  women  in  uniform.  We  have 
examined  just  enough  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  subject. 

Add  to  all  this  the  great  volume  of  state  legislation  relating 
to  military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  and  you  have  a 
whole  new  field  of  law. 

To  apply  these  statutes  to  your  particular  problem,  you 
will  need  more  detailed  information.  Take  your  problem  to 
your  legal  assistance  officer.  TV 
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Suggestions  from  the  Office  oi  Hying  Safety,  Headquarters, 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes 
and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives . 


Flight  Information  Panel 

Operations  procedures  at  Mather  Field, 
Calif.,  are  simplified  through  use  of  a  flight 
information  panel.  A  pilot  needs  only  to 
press  a  button  and  he  is'  supplied  with  most 
of  the  essential  information  required  for  a 
flight. 

A  desk  push  button  panel  includes  the 
names  of  32  fields  most  frequented  by 
Mather  pilots  and  transients.  When  the 
pilot  presses  the  button  representing  his 
destination,  a  ground-glass  screen  overhead 
flashes  the  numbers  of  regional  and  sectional 


maps  needed,  magnetic  course  direct,  mile¬ 
age  direct,  mileage  airways  and  the  tower 
frequency  at  the  intended  landing  field. 

Weathermen  control  a  system  of  switches 
behind  the  panel  which  indicates  whether 
the  flight  must  be  made  on  instruments  or 
contact.  If  the  message  is  flashed  on  the 
screen  in  green  the  pilot  knows  weather  is 
contact.  A  red  message  indicates  instrument 
conditions. 
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The  indicator  panel  is  divided  into  32 
sections  housing  a  red  and  green  light.  A 
stencil  bearing  the  flight  information  is 
placed  in  front  of  each  station.  When  the 
circuit  is  completed  the  information  is 
projected  on  the  ground  glass  in  red  or 
green,  depending  on  how  the  weatherman 
has  placed  the  two-position  switch. 

The  device,  developed  by  Mather  Field’s 
training  aids  laboratory,  can  be  constructed 
to  provide  information  for  flights  to  as 
many  fields  as  local  operations  require. 

Parachute  Training 

Parachute  landing  injuries  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum  if  the  Training  Command  has 
anything  to  say  about  it.  A  new  landing 
technique  course  has  been  launched  for  air¬ 
crew  trainees  and  permanently-assigned  air¬ 
crews  at  selected  stations  in  the  command. 

The  course  is  taught  during  regular  physi¬ 
cal  training  periods.  Thus  aircrews  receive 
valuable  instruction  without  an  already 
crowded  schedule  being  increased  and  con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  added  to  PT  class. 

Based  on  methods  devised  by  the  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command’s  parachute  section,  the 
Office  of  Flying  Safety  and  the  Infantry’s 
Parachute  School,  the  course  includes  land¬ 
ing  techniques  proved  best  by  experience. 
Approximately  18  hours  is  devoted  to  the 
basic  and  refresher  sections  of  the  course. 

Crash  Protection 

While  making  an  emergency  landing  in  a 
blazing  P-47,  the  pilot  received  first  and 
second  degree  burns  of  the  face  and  hands. 
Before  landing  lie  had  removed  his  gloves 
and  goggles  but  replaced  his  mask  to  use  the 
radio.  Since  the  mask  kept  the  flames  from 
his  face  only  the  upper  part  was  burned. 

Medical  safetv  officers  point  to  this  case 
as  an  example  of  protection  available  to 
pilots  in  burning  planes.  If  the  bodv  is  cov¬ 
ered,  the  severity  of' burns  will  be  lessened. 
Gloves,  goggles,  helmet  and  oxygen  mask 
should  be  used  as  protective  covering 
whether  or  not  they  are  needed  for  their 
normal  use. 

Safer  Taxiing 

Careless  taxiing  with  resultant  accidents 
and  excessive  brake  wear  presents  a  major 
maintenance  problem.  To  correct  this,  the 
1st  Fighter  Command  has  prescribed  a  taxi¬ 
ing  course  to  be  completed  by  all  P-47 
pilots  before  their  initial  checkout.  New 
pilots  are  taught  proper  methods  of  nego¬ 
tiating  fast  and  slow  turns,  sudden  stops 


Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction 


without  lifting  the  tail  and  180  degree  turns 
without  locking  the  inside  wheel.  Constant 
“essing"  is  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

Students  involved  in  taxiing  accidents  are 
required  to  take  a  brake-steering  course  in 
dual-controlled  planes  before  returning  to 
flight  duties. 

Weather  Indicator 

Regional  safety  officers  at  the  B-24  school, 
Chatham  Field,  Ga.,  reported  a  unique 
method  for  keeping  operations  and  the  con¬ 
trol  tower  informed  when  the  field  is  con¬ 
tact,  on  instruments  or  closed.  Three  colored 
lights — green  for  contact,  amber  for  instru¬ 
ments  and  red  for  closed — are  mounted  in 
the  operations  office  and  in  the  tower. 
Weathermen  control  the  switches  for  the 
lights  which  flash  an  immediate  warning 
when  conditions  change. 

Proper-Size  Chocks 

Forms  14  show  that  many  minor,  though 
expensive,  accidents  are  caused  by  planes 
jumping  chocks  during  engine  checks  and 
run-ups.  The  situation  is  especially  bad 
where  faulty  brakes  or  careless  operators  are 
involved. 

Regional  safety  officers  point  out  that  the 
hazard  can  be  removed  by  using  proper-size 
chocks  for  the  particular  type  of  plane  be¬ 
ing  checked.  Handy  small  chocks  may  be 
used  for  light,  low-powered  planes,  while 
much  larger  chocks  are  required  for  power¬ 
ful  fighters  and  multi-engined  planes. 

Performance  Award 

To  encourage  safer  operations  and  better 
maintenance,  the  engineering  section  at 
Reno  AAB,  Nev.,  conducts  a  picnic  and 
fishing  outing  for  the  hangar  crew  whose 
safety  and  inspection  record  is  judged  the 
best  each  month. 


Judges  consider  the  available  flying  time 
on  each  hangar’s  planes,  accident  prevention 
efforts  and  general  appearance,  using  the 
merit  and  demerit  system  of  grading. 

An  honor  flag  flies  over  the  current  prize¬ 
winning  hangar. 
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•  P.&  I.  SAYS:  • 


(The  Prevention  and  Investigation  Division,  OFS,  is  composed  of  veteran  flyers.  These 
reports  include  comments  by  these  veterans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 


'Your  Safety  Harness' 

An  AAF  motion  picture,  now  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Training  Aids  Division,  shows 
the  proper  use  of  safety  shoulder  harness. 

A  product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Flying  Safety,  the  Training  Aids 
Division  and  the  First  Motion  Picture  Unit, 
the  film  explains  the  purpose  of  the  harness 
and  shows  exactly  how  it  should  be  used. 

Procurement  number  for  “Your  Safety 
Harness”  is  TF  1-3391  and  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  requisitioning  the  Training  Aids 
Division,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mechs  at  Greenville  Field,  Miss.,  have  been 
ordered  by  their  commanding  officer  to  pull 
chocks  for  a  take-off  only  after  the  pilot 
shows  he  is  wearing  safety  shoulder  harness. 

Strap  Readjustment 

Regional  safety  officers  report  they  found 
many  aircrewmen  were  wearing  loose  para¬ 
chute  harnesses.  Fitted  last  winter  over 
bulky  flying  suits,  the  straps  had  not  been 
readjusted  since  the  men  changed  to  sum¬ 
mer  clothing.  Jumpers  may  suffer  serious 
injuries  from  the  chute’s  opening  impact  if 
the  harness  is  not  fitted  properly. 

School  for  Survival 

The  pilot  school  at  Chico  Field,  Calif.,  is 
making  sure  its  graduates  will  know  how  to 
use  emergency  equipment  if  they  are  forced 
to  bail  out  over  water.  Everv  trainee  re¬ 
ceives  at  least  four  hours  of  instruction  in 
techniques  for  survival  and  rescue  at  sea. 

The  base  swimming  pool  serves  as  the 
classroom.  Simulated  parachute  jumps  are 
made  from  the  diving  platform  with  the 
trainee  wearing  a  Mae  West  and  carrying  a 
one-man  life  raft. 

Students  are  taught  correct  procedures  for 
extrication  from  a  parachute  harness,  infla¬ 
tion  of  a  life  vest  and  life  raft,  use  of  emer¬ 
gency  rations,  treatment  of  minor  ailments 
and  escaping  detection  by  the  enemy.  They 
also  learn  the  different  rescue  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  several  theatres  of  operations. 

A  similar  course  has  been  conducted  by 
the  water  safety  department  of  Boca  Raton 
Field,  Fla.,  for  many  months.  Operations 
there,  however,  are  on  a  larger  and  more 
elaborate  scale. 
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DAGGET,  CALIF.— While  flying  CFR 
to  Las  Vegas  an  A-20  pilot  without  an  in¬ 
strument  rating  encountered  instrument 
weather.  He  continued  his  flight  into  the 
overcast,  crashed  and  was  killed. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Clearance  regula¬ 
tions  published  by  the  AAF  exist  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  saving  lives  and  airplanes. 
Pilots  must  obey  them.  When  a  pilot  is 
cleared  CFR  he  must  fly  contact.  A  ISO 
degree  turn  was  the  answer  for  this  pilot. 
However,  a  pilot  qualified  to  fly  instruments 
may  request  a  change  of  flight  plan  by  radio 
and  continue  IFR  when  approval  is  granted. 

STOUT  FIELD,  IND.— A  pilot  blew 
out  both  main  tires  in  landing  his  P-39 
when  shortness  of  the  runway  necessitated 
his  locking  the  brakes. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  The  pilot  should 
have  used  better  judgment  and  landed  at 
one  of  the  more  suitable  fields  nearby  after 
he  had  observed  that  the  only  runway  avail¬ 
able  at  Stout  Field  was  short  and  had  to  be 
approached  over  a  high  obstruction. 

If  fields  along  a  flight  route  are  unfamiliar 
to  a  pilot,  he  should  check  their  landing  fa¬ 
cilities  before  he  takes  off.  Such  precaution 
is  particularly  essential  when  a  high-perform¬ 
ance  plane  is  flown. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Preparing  for  take¬ 
off  the  pilot  of  a  P-39  noticed  his  landing- 
gear  switch  was  in  the  “down”  position  and 
he  flipped  it  toward  neutral.  When  he 
started  taxiing,  the  landing  gear  collapsed. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  It  is  clear  that  this 
accident  was  the  result  of  the  pilot’s  failure 
to  school  himself  in  the  cockpit  check  prac¬ 
tice.  The  switch  was  found  to  be  in  the 
“up”  position,  instead  of  neutral.  Self-dis¬ 
cipline  would  have  resulted  in  correct  cock¬ 
pit  procedure  and  prevented  the  accident. 

DAYTON,  OHIO— A  ferry  pilot  flying 
a  P-39  from  Dayton  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
became  hopelessly  lost.  Faced  with  a  fuel 
shortage,  he  made  a  safe  landing  on  a  high¬ 
way,  refueled  with  automobile  gasoline  and 
took  off.  Ten  minutes  earlier,  however,  he 
had  passed  over  a  suitable  airfield. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Although  the  pilot 
displayed  skill  in  landing  and  taking  off 
from  a  highway,  his  firing-sense  rating  is 
practically  zero.  He  elected  not  to  land  at 
the  available  airfield  because  the  runways 
appeared  shorter  than  those  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using.  His  second  choice,  a  nar¬ 
row  highway,  was  at  best  a  very  poor  substi¬ 
tute.  Furthermore,  servicing  a  P-39  with 
automobile  gasoline  is  risky  business.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  accident  in  this  case  doesn’t  vindi¬ 
cate  the  pilot’s  judgment. 

SALINE,  MICH. — Vapor  locks  caused 
both  engines  of  an  A-20J  to  fail,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  forced  landing  in  which  the  pilot  was 
injured. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Investigators  learned 
that  the  pilot  had  waited  until  the  fuel  in 
both  auxiliary  tanks  had  been  exhausted  and 
the  engines  had  conked  before  he  switched 


to  the  main  tanks.  They  also  found  that  he 
did  not  know  the  correct  procedure  for  re¬ 
starting  the  engines.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
running  tanks  completely  dry  before  switch¬ 
ing.  XVhat  besides  air  can  the  pilot  expect 
to  be  sucked  into  the  fuel  lines ? 

TULSA,  OKLA. — During  the  night,  high 
winds  over  the  airfield  caused  a  C-47  to 
swing  around  and  crash  into  a  nearby  A-20. 
Both  planes  were  damaged  extensively. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  It  isn’t  always  the 
pilot  who  makes  the  errors.  If  the  C-47  had 
been  properly  secured,  these  planes  would 
not  have  been  damaged.  Valuable  man¬ 
hours,  training  time  and  air  cargo  space  was 
lost  because  line  crewmen  goofed  off.  Pilots 
can  help  a  lot  by  inspecting  their  planes 
carefully  before  leaving  them  for  the  night. 

MINDEN,  NEV.— A  C-46  instructor- 
pilot  decided  to  land  quickly  because  of 
turbulent  air.  With  a  slight  tail  wind  be¬ 
hind  it,  the  plane  came  in  high  and  its 
wheels  didn’t  touch  the  ground  until  more 
than  half  the  runway  had  been  overshot. 
The  plane  wound  up  in  a  ditch  past  the  end 
of  the  runway. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  This  C-46  is  now 
Class  26  because  ot  a  series  of  errors.  First, 
the  pilot  should  have  pulled  up  and  gone 
around.  Second,  too  much  pressure  on  the 
brakes  at  high  speed  burned  them  out  im¬ 
mediately.  Third,  his  attempt  to  ground- 
loop  was  foiled  because  the  tailwheel  was 
still  locked. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.— Coming  in  for  a 
landing,  a  C-47  bounced  40  feet  in  4he  air 
twice,  climbed  steeply  to  approximately^-OO 
feet,  went  into  a  spin  and  then  crashed  in  a 
Cul>  parking  area.  ThreeTnen  were  killed, 
one  was  injured,  the  C-47  and  five  Cubs 
were  burned  and  two  I,- 2s  were  damaged. 

P  &  I  COMMENT :  The  surviving  en¬ 
gineer  said  that  the  baggage  had  been  shifted 
to  a  correct  nose-heavy  condition  and  that 
he  and  the  radio  operator  had  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  plane  for  the  landing.  It  was 
found  that  one  elevator  control  was  still 
locked  when  the  plane  crashed.  Thus,  when 
the  pilot  tried  to  go  around  he  could  not 
correct  the  tail-heavy  ship.  A  control  check 
and  a  proper  line  check  before  take-off  would 
have  revealed  the  presence  of  the  lock. 

TULSA,  OKLA. — A  pilot  landing  a  P-51 
was  unable  to  hold  the  plane  straight  on  the 
runway  despite  the  use  of  brakes.  The  plane 
swerved  off  the  runway,  damaging  the  fuse¬ 
lage  and  washing  out  the  tail  gear. 

P  &  I  COMMENT:  Responsibility  for 
the  accident  was  charged  to  the  ground  crew 
which  had  checked  the  oleos.  One  oleo  had 
been  pumped  too  high.  Relieved  of  the 
weight  of  the  plane  after  take-off,  the  oleo 
was  extended  to  its  limit  by  internal  pres¬ 
sure,  with  the  result  that  the  plane  landed 
with  one  wing  far  above  the  other.  After  its 
oleos  have  been  pumped  up,  a  plane  should 
be  taxied  and  re-inspected  before  take-off.  This 
is  particularly  essential  in  checking  fighters. 


AIR  FORCE 


A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Howard,  James  H„  Lt.  Col. 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  CROSS 

Harriot  Harold  T.,  Lt. 

Holsberg,  Wilfred  G.,  Lt. 

LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Agan,  Arthur  C.,  Col. 

Andress,  Edwin  A.,  Capt. 

Arnold.  William  H..  Lt.  Col. 
Auld.  Harry  C.,  W/O 
Bisselberg,  Harley  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Ellis,  Melvin  R..  S/Sgt. 

Hallock,  Judson,  Capt. 

Hills.  Philip  K.,  Maj. 

Kessler,  Frank  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Montgomery,  Samuel  E.,  S/Sgt. 
McMillan,  Harold  F.,  T/Sgt. 
Neal.  Philip  A.,  Capt. 

Oglesby,  James  H..  T/Sgt. 
•Pabst,  John,  Maj. 

Pieper,  John  A.,  Capt. 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  M/Sgt. 
Stovall,  William  H„  Col. 

Theis,  Frank  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Tiemann,  Cordes  F„  Col. 
Weitzenfeld,  Richard  W.,  Lt.  Col. 

SILVER  STAR 

Alito,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Allbright,  Lloyd  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Armor,  John  L.,  Capt. 

Avant,  Leslie  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Baker.  Herbert  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Beil,  Robert  J„  T/Sgt. 

Bitner,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Brandeberry,  Earl  ft.,  S/Sgt. 
Brown,  Burl  L.,  S/Sgt. 

'Brown,  James  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Burgess,  Walter  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Card,  Warren  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Cartmill,  Reece  D.,  T/Sgt. 
•Carves,  John  M„  Lt. 

Cecil,  Floyd  M.,  Capt. 

Cerone,  Aldo,  Lt. 

•Clark,  Thomas  P.,  Lt. 

Cook,  Orrin  V.,  Lt. 

•Cosper,  Clyde  W.,  Lt. 

Cottam,  Clifford  C.,  Lt. 
Craddock,  Reynold  C.,  Capt. 
Davis.  Emmett  S.,  Lt.  Col. 
Davitt.  William  J..  Lt.  Col. 
Dean,  Zach  W.,  Lt. 

De  Haven,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 
Donnaud,  John  S.,  Lt. 

Elkins,  Lawrence  M.,  Lt. 

Fay,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Fincher,  Carl  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Foley,  Bernard  L.,  Lt. 

Fox,  Robert  K.,  Lt. 

Franklin,  Thomas  W.,  Lt. 

Garvin,  James  F.,  Lt. 

Gibson,  Lem,  T/Sgt. 

Gilmore,  William  F.,  Maj. 

Ginn.  C.  L..  Lt. 

Greene,  George  R.,  Capt. 
Greenhalgh,  Richard,  Lt. 

Hallett,  Robert  H..  Capt. 

Hamner,  Melvin  L..  S/Sgt. 
Hargesheimer,  Frederic  G..  Capt. 
Harnage,  William  R„  S/Sgt. 
•Harris,  Frederick  A.,  Capt. 
•Harrison,  Stewart  F.,  Sgt. 
Hatcher,  Joseph  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Hawkes,  Alfred  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Henebry,  John  P„  Lt.  Col. 
Hungerpiller,  James  A.,  Jr..  Lt. 
James,  Carlos  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Jewell,  Kenneth  G.,  Lt. 

Johnson,  Stanley  W„  Lt. 

Jones,  Emmett,  T/Sgt. 

Kemp,  Harold  J„  S/Sgt. 

Keyes.  Woody  H„  Jr.,  Lt. 
Kinzinger,  Harold  L„  Lt. 

Knight,  Dewitt  T.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Kuhlmann,  Lawrence  E.,  Lt. 
Little,  Homer  F.,  Lt. 

MacDonald,  Charles  H.,  Lt.  Col. 
McClure,  Kenneth  D.,  Lt. 
•McMann,  Jack  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Mackey.  William  C..  Lt. 

Maitland,  Herbert  I.,  Lt. 

Manuel,  Gordon  A.,  Lt. 

Maurer,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Miller,  Jesse  C..  T/Sgt. 

•Miller,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Minor,  Leland  E.,  Lt. 

Moore,  James  W.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Moore,  Warren  E.,  S/Sgt. 

*  Posthumous 

SEPTEMBER  1944 


•Mueller,  Wayne  L.,  Lt. 

Murgado,  Raymond,  T/Sgt. 
Nichols,  James  D..  S/Sgt. 
Oakley,  Hilbert  M..  S/Sgt. 
O’Brien,  John  T„  Lt. 

Odhner,  Sanfrid  E.,  Lt. 

Ostler,  Howard  L.,  S/Sgt 
Parker,  Robert,  Lt. 

Pavel,  Elmer  L.,  Lt. 

•Pearson,  William  T„  Lt. 

Pugh,  Joseph  G„  T/Sgt. 

Renar,  Milan,  S/Sgt. 

•Rensink,  Henry  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Rice,  Everett  A.,  Lt. 

Rosengard,  Harry  A.,  Lt. 
Rousculp,  Philip  J.,  Lt. 

Savage,  Robert  T.,  Lt. 

Shattuck,  Lonnie  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Sherman.  Earl  G.,  Lt. 

Shoop,  Jay  I..  Lt. 

Smith,  Billy  H.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Smith,  Richard  E„  S/Sgt. 
Stalone,  Thomas  G.,  T/Sgt. 
•Tencza,  Fred  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Tidwell,  Jesse  A.,  S/Sgt. 

•Toth.  Stephen  P.,  Lt. 

Warner,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Wenige,  Arthur  E.,  Lt. 

Wilbrecht,  Erwin  L.,  S/Sgt. 

2ND  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
SILVER  STAR 

Bullis,  Harry  J.,  Maj. 

OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  SILVER  STAR 

Carroll,  Joseph  A..  S/Sgt. 

DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Adams,  Allen  D.,  Capt. 

Adams,  John  C..  Lt. 

Ahl,  William  M.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Ahlgren,  Russell  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Ahlquist,  Gerald  R.,  Lt. 

Ahmann,  Everett  L..  S/Sgt. 
Aitken,  John,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Akey,  J.  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Alber,  George  D.,  Lt. 

Arnold,  Milton  W.,  Col. 

Aubrey,  Eldred  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Baier,  Raymond  W.,  Lt. 

Barger,  Thomas  J.,  Lt. 

Barnett,  Earl  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Barnett,  Thomas  J.,  Sgt. 

Barney,  Charles  H.,  Sgt. 

<&  2  OLC) 

Barnhart,  Albert  B.,  Sgt. 
Barnhill,  George  D.,  Lt. 

Barnum,  Eugene  E..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Baron,  Ernest  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Baron,  Frank,  S/Sgt. 

Barr,  Edward  M.,  Lt. 

Barr,  Sam  L.,  Capt. 

Barraclough.  Edmund  L.,  Lt. 
Barrall,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Barret,  Maxwell  P„  Lt. 

Barrow,  Leonard  J„  Jr.,  Maj. 
Barry,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Barry,  Robert  H..  T/Sgt. 

Barry,  William  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Barstow,  Ronald  S.,  Lt. 
Baughman,  Roy  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Beckham,  Walter  C.,  Capt. 
Belongia,  Blair  G.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Bennett,  B.  L„  S/Sgt. 

Bennett,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Benoit,  Gerand  C.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Bensel,  Robert  P.,  Lt. 

Benson,  Frank  T.,  Lt. 

Benson,  Harry  L..  S/Sgt. 
Benson,  Harry  0.,  Lt. 

Benson,  Roland,  S/Sgt. 

Bentley,  Clark  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Berkow,  Joseph  J.,  Capt. 
Berkovitz,  Jack  M.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Berlette.  Leland  G.,  Lt. 

Bernard,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Bernard,  Roger  J.,  Lt. 

Bernick,  Robert  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Berring,  Louis  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Best,  Ezra.  Maj. 

Bickett,  Kenneth  R.,  Lt. 

Boothe,  Harry  J.,  Lt. 

Borden,  Edward  F.,  Lt. 

Borden.  Robert  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Boren,  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Boring,  Wallace  D..  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 


Borlik,  Edwin  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Boulware,  Thomas  M.,  Lt. 
Bourdon,  Louis  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Bower,  William  M.,  Lt. 

Bowles,  Charles  W..  CpI. 
Bowman.  Chester  E.,  Lt. 

Bowman,  Otto  R.,  Lt. 

Bowman,  Patrick.  Lt. 

Bowman,  Vergil  E„  S/Sgt. 
Bowyer,  Robert  H„  Lt. 

Box,  Paul  L..  Sgt. 

Boyd,  Alton  G.,  Lt. 

Boyd.  Benjamin  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(&.  2  OLC) 

Boyd,  Billie  B„  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 

Boyd.  Raymond  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Boyd,  Richard  G.,  Lt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Boyd.  William  H„  CpI. 

Boyd.  William  N.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Boydston,  J.  C.,  S/Sgt. 

Boydston,  Robert  S.,  Lt. 

Boyer,  Arthur  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Boyer,  Clarence  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Boyle,  Fred  E.  T/Sgt. 

Boynton,  Robert  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Bozman,  William  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Bracey,  Richard  M.,  Lt. 
Brackman,  Edgar  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Bradbury,  Joe  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Braddock,  Edward  I.,  Lt. 

Braden,  Merle  S.,  Lt. 

Braden.  Ralph  W..  Sgt. 

Bradford,  Nathan  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Bradford,  Wallace  W.,  Sgt. 
Bradley,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Bradley.  James  M..  Lt. 

Bradley,  James  N.,  Lt. 

Bradley,  James  0.,  Lt. 

Bradley,  John  H.,  F/0 
Bradley,  Kenneth  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Brannan,  Anthony  N.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Brinski,  Frank  J.. T/Sgt. 

Brinton,  George  A.,  Lt. 

Briscoe,  Carroll  D.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Briscoe,  Tommy  A.,  Lt. 

Bristow,  Sebron  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Brittain,  James  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Brittain.  William  D..  S/Sgt. 
Brittenbach,  Robert  G..  Lt. 
Brittin,  George  F.,  Lt. 

Britton,  Hubert  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Broach,  William  G.,  Lt. 

Brooke,  Raymond  W..  Lt. 

Brown,  Edward  W..  Lt. 

Brown,  Ellis  L.,  Capt. 

Brown,  Eugene  B.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Galen  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Gerald  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Paul,  T/Sgt. 

Brown,  Quince  L.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Ralph  0.,  Capt. 

Brown,  Rex  N.,  T/Sgt. 

Brown.  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Robert  N.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Robert  0.,  Lt. 

Brown,  Virgil  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Brown,  Walter  C..  T/Sgt. 

Brown.  Willard  W.,  Lt. 

Brown,  William,  Lt. 

Brown,  William  T..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Browning,  Archie  B.,  Lt. 
Browning,  George  D„  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Browning,  James  L.,  F/0 
Browning,  Orville  T.,  S/Sgt. 
Broyles,  Clayton,  S/Sgt. 

Bruce,  Forrest  D.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Bruce.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Carroll,  Virgil  M..  Lt. 

Carroll.  William  T.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Carrozzo,  Nick  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Carse,  John  E..  S/Sgt. 

Carson,  Robert  L.,  F/0 
Carter,  Cyrus  F.,  Jr.,  F/0 
Carter,  Dean  A.,  Lt. 

Carter,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Carter,  James  0„  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Carter,  James  R.,  Lt. 

Carter,  Levi  H..  T/Sgt. 

Carter.  Richard  T..  Lt. 

Chenoweth,  Harry  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Chorzelski,  Michel.  F/0 
Christensen.  Harold  R.,  Lt. 

Cox.  Tom  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Curren,  Arthur  T.,  Lt. 

Day.  William  C.,  Jr..  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Dougherty,  Kenneth  E..  Lt. 
Entrikin,  William  R.,  Sgt. 

Epp,  Ernest  H..  M/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Erb,  Theodore  H..  Maj. 

Erdman,  Elmer  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Erdman.  Orville  L.,  Lt. 

Erhardt,  John  H..  Sgt. 

Erickson,  Bertil  C..  S/Sgt. 
Erickson,  Clifford  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Erickson,  Gordon  J..  T/Sgt. 
Erickson,  Melville  A.,  Lt. 

Ericsson,  Jack  A.  A.,  Lt. 

Ernser,  Roland  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Erskine,  Evans,  Lt. 

Erwin,  Elmer  J.,  Lt. 


Eshuis,  Jerry,  S/Sgt. 

Esquivo,  Charles,  Lt. 

Essex,  Herbert  L„  Sgt 
Estelle.  Earl  W„  Maj. 

Estes,  Chandler  B.,  Lt. 

Estes,  James  A.,  Lt. 

Estes,  James  T..  Lt. 

Estes,  Jesse.  S/Sgt. 

Ectes,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lt. 
Etheridge,  James  E„  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Euwer,  Walter  C.,  Lt. 

Evanoff.  Alexander  G.,  Maj. 
Evans,  Alfred  D.,  Lt. 

Evans,  Anthony,  Lt. 

Evans,  Charles  M„  S/Sgt. 

Evans,  Delbert  T„  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Evans,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Evans,  Emmett  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Evans,  Floyd  A.,  Capt. 

Evans,  Francis  A.,  Lt. 

Evans,  Francis  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Evans,  Frank  B.,  Lt. 

Evans,  Harry  W.,  Lt. 

Evans.  Henry  W..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Evans,  Paul  G.,  Sgt. 

Evans,  Roy  W.,  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Evans,  Thomas,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Evans,  Vincent  B.,  Lt. 

Evans,  William  F..  Lt. 

Evanson,  Ernest  F.,  F/0 
Everett,  Harold  J..  S/Sgt. 

Everett,  Leroy  B.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Evertsbusch,  Fred  S..  Capt. 
Evonuk,  Eugene,  Sgt.  (&.  OLC) 
Ewadinger.  Vincent  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Ewbank.  John  N.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Ewen,  Henry  T..  Sgt. 

Ewers,  Benjamin  J.,  Lt. 

Ewick,  Harlan.  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Ewing,  George  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Ewing,  John  D.,  Capt. 

Ewing.  Richard  E..  Lt. 

Eynaud,  Emile  A.,  M/Sgt. 

Faahs,  Alfred  W..  Lt. 

Faber,  Theodore  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Fabiano,  Peter  R.,  Sgt. 

Facteau,  Leo  G.,  Lt. 

Fahrenhold,  William  W..  S/Sgt. 
Fair,  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Fair.  Frederick  E.,  Maj. 
Fairbairn,  Desmond  N.,  Lt. 
Fairchild,  Rufus  H.,  Lt. 

Fairey,  John  P.,  S/Sgt. 

<&  3  OLC) 

Fairman,  Gordon  P.,  Lt. 
Falkowski,  Stanley  E.,  Lt. 

Fall,  James  L.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Falls.  Paul  S.,  Sgt. 

Fallwell,  John,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Falvo,  Patsy  J..  S/Sgt. 

Fannin,  Richard  L.,  Lt. 

Fanning,  Grover  E.,  Lt. 

(&.  3  OLC) 

Fanning,  Thorley  L.,  Sgt. 
Farabee,  Harry  J.,  Lt. 

Farber,  Paul  Edward 
Fargo,  Marvin  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Fariello,  Frank  N.,  Lt. 

Faringer,  Leroy,  Lt. 

Farish,  Floyd  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Fariss,  Jack  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Farkas,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Farley,  Stanley  B.,  Jr.,  F/0 
Farley.  Thomas  J.,  Lt. 

Farley,  William  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Farmer,  Joseph  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Farmer,  Peryl  L..  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Farness,  Victor  B.,  Lt. 

Farnell,  Leland  B..  Capt. 
Farnworth,  Stanley  L..  S/Sgt. 
Farquharson,  Albert  B..  Lt. 
Farrar,  James  B„  S/Sgt. 

Farrar,  John  H.,  Lt. 

Farrell,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Farrell,  Lawrence  C.,  Lt. 

Farrell,  Martin  T„  Lt. 

Farrell,  Roger  J„  Lt. 

Farris.  Charles  G..  Lt. 

Farris,  Ross  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Fasano,  Joseph  J.,  Sgt. 

Fassign,  Bertram  L„  S/Sgt. 
Fassman,  Leroy  J.,  Lt. 

Faurot,  Henry,  III,  S/Sgt. 
Fawkes,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Fazio.  John  E..  S/Sgt. 

Fee,  Andrew  D..  Capt. 

Fecteau,  Lloyd  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Federie,  Fred  G.,  Lt. 

Fedora,  Harold  J..  T/Sgt. 

Fedyk,  Andrew  F.,  Lt. 

Feeiey,  Edward  C„  Capt. 

Feeney,  Francis  R..  Maj. 

Fehr.  Charles  F„  T/Sgt. 

Feilbach,  Raymond  F.,  Lt. 

Feiler,  William  J.,  Capt. 

Feille,  Edward  A.,  Jr..  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Feldman,  David,  T/Sgt. 

Feldman,  Harvey  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Feldman,  Joseph  D.,  Lt. 

Feldman,  Leon,  Lt. 

Feldstein.  Alex  A.,  Lt. 


Fell,  Albert  W..  Lt. 

Felton,  George  G„  Lt. 

Felton,  George  B.,  Capt. 

Feltz.  Albert  L..  T/Sgt. 

Fenwick,  Frank  P.,  Lt. 

Ferebee,  Thomas  W..  Capt. 
Ferguson,  Clay  V.,  Capt 
Ferguson,  Eugene  R„  Pvt. 
Ferguson,  Omar  N.,  S/Sgt. 
Ferguson,  Robert  M.,  Lt. 
Ferguson,  Roger  W.,  Sgt. 
Fernandez,  Joseph  P..  Lt. 
Fernstaedt.  Robert  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Ferraro,  Frank  T.,  Sgt. 

Ferree,  Ralph  J.,  Lt. 

Ferrel,  Frank  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Ferrell,  Joseph  C.,  S/Sgt 
Ferris,  Dean  C.,  Lt. 

Ferris,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Fetkiw,  Paul,  S/Sgt. 

Fetrow,  Richard  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Fetzer,  William  H.,  CpI. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Fey,  Ernest  0.,  T/Sgt. 

Fey,  Marvin  W.,  Lt. 

Fiala,  Victor  E.,  Lt. 

Fibranz,  John  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Fichthorn,  Andrew  R.,  Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Ficken,  Louis  P„  S/Sgt. 

Fickler,  Lloyd  J.,  F/0 
Fielder,  Neal  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Fielder.  William  R.,  Sgt. 

Fields,  Leon,  Lt. 

Fields,  Lloyd  F.,  Capt. 

Fields,  Virgil  C.,  Jr..  Maj. 
Fienup,  Victor  E.,  Lt. 

Fierro,  Trinidad,  Pfc. 

Filip,  John  A.,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Finan,  George  K.,  Lt. 

Finberg,  Floyd,  Capt. 

Fincher,  Floyd  H..  Lt. 

Fincher,  Gilbert  G.,  F/0 
Fineshriber,  Kenyon  A.,  Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Fink,  Frank  M.,  Lt. 

Fink,  Harold  F..  S/Sgt. 
Finklestein,  Samuel,  S/Sgt. 
Finley.  Austin,  Lt. 

Finney,  George  R..  S/Sgt. 
Finney,  Robert,  S/Sgt. 

Fischang,  William  E.,  Sgt. 
Fischette,  Charles  R.,  Lt. 

Fish,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Fishbaugh,  Fred  C..  CpI. 

(&  OLC) 

Fishencord,  Harold  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Fisher,  Albert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Fisher.  Byron  W  ,  Lt. 

Fisher,  Dwight  A.,  Lt. 

Fisher,  George  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Fisher,  James  A..  T/Sgt. 

Fisher,  Kensel  S..  T/Sgt. 

Fisher,  Layton  L.,  Lt. 

Fisher,  Melville  W.,  Lt. 

Fisher,  Rodney  W..  Lt. 

Fisher,  Verl  D.,  F/0 
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Fire  chief,  in  charge  of  both  fire  fighting  and  rescue  operations,  orders  firemen  to  open  a  path  with  fog  sprays  for  the  rescue  members. 


In  crash  fire  fighting  the  right  thing  must  be 
done  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  ignorance 
or  indecision  will  be  paid  off  in  human  life. 

Present  methods  of  fighting  airplane  crash  fires  have 
evolved  from  hard  and  bitter  experience,  and  the  lessons 
learned  should  Ire  known  at  every  AAF  base. 

Currently  working  on  standardizing  fire  fighting  proce¬ 
dures  are  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters  AAF; 
the  Equipment  Laboratory,  Engineering  Division,  Wright 
Field,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Key  to  the  thinking  of  all  these  groups  is  “speed,”  for 
seconds  count  if  men  arc  to  be  saved  from  a  burning  plane. 
Improper  location  or  use  of  the 'equipment,  slow  communi¬ 
cations  or  ignorance  of  terrain  around  a  base  can  cause  these 
seconds  to  tick  away  irrevocably. 

A  widespread  belief  in  the  AAF  is  that  foam — a  heavy 
soapy,  sudsy  substance — is  the  principal  agent  used  in  crash 
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fire  fighting.  Actually,  foam  plays  a  secondary  role  once  fire 
has  broken  out.  It  is  used  mainly  as  a  fire  prevention  meas¬ 
ure  for  crash-landed  planes  or  for  smothering  spill  fires  on 
ground  surfaces. 

The  two  principal  agencies  are  fog,  created  by  water  under 
high  pressure,  and  C02  gas,  discharged  from  low  pressure 
refrigerated  tank  trucks  such  as  the  Class  150  or  so-called 
Cardox  truck.  Fog  is  more  commonly  used  because  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  Class  150  equipment. 

The  fog  spray  is  developed  by  Class  155  trucks  and  Class 
125  trucks,  under  pressures  up  to  750  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  Class  135  truck  also  develops  fog.  Its  maximum 
pressure  is  about  450  pounds,  which  does  not  furnish  the 
extreme  range  or  effectiveness  of  the  other  trucks. 

While  water  fog  is  not  as  spectacular  as  the  powerful 
straight  streams  usually  associated  with  fire  fighting,  it  is 
infinitely  more  effective  in  subduing  an  airplane  fire.  The 
myriad  of  tiny  droplets  presents  an  immense  surface  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  heat  and  the  transformation  into  steam  limits  the 
oxygen  feeding  the  flames.  Furthermore,  the  velocity  of  the 
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spray  tends  to  wash  away  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  fluid 
(the  main  function  of  the  straight  stream). 

Extensive  experiments  show  that  the  best  method  of 
reaching  a  burning  plane  is  to  drive  a  wedge  forward  with 
two  hosemen  stationed  about  eight  feet  apart  holding  the 
hose  nozzles  near  the  ground. 

Streams  from  a  second  truck,  another  Class  125  or  a 
Class  135  truck,  supplement  the  two  primary  lines.  These 
hosemen  are  stationed  slightly  to  the  rear  and  outside  to 
provide  protection  for  the  forward  men. 

Once  a  path  has  been  cut  and  held,  the  hosemen  work 
out  with  a  sweeping  motion  extending  the  extinguished  area. 

The  Class  155  truck  is  the  daddy  of  this  type  equipment. 
It  carries  1,000  gallons  of  water,  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  smaller  fog  trucks,  has  two  turret  nozzles  and  a 
separate  engine  for  operating  the  pump. 

The  separate  engine  allows  water  pressure  to  be  built  up 
enroute  to  a  crash  for  instantaneous  operation  upon  arrival. 
Pumps  on  other  trucks  are  not  engaged  until  the  vehicle  has 
been  brought  to  a  stop,  a  procedure  which  consumes  a  pre¬ 
cious  eight  or  ten  seconds. 

The  turret  nozzles  on  the  Class  155  truck,  throwing  a 
heavy  stream  of  water,  blast  burning  oil  and  gas  from  the 
path  to  the  plane.  Other  water  trucks  use  hand  lines  only. 

As  the  turret  nozzles  have  a  discharge  rate  of  more  than 
300  gallons  a  minute,  they  must  be  turned  off  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  fog  handlines  taking  over  cleanup  operations. 

Foam  is  employed  to  blanket  extinguished  areas  and  to 
prevent  back  flashes  from  residual  fuel.  It  is  provided  by 
a  fireman’s  hip  pack  attached  to  a  handline,  or  by  inducing 
the  foam  solution  into  the  main  water  tank  or  pump  suc¬ 
tion  of  the  crash  fire  trucks. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  lay  foam  gently  to  main¬ 
tain  a  continuous  surface  and  to  prevent  water  streams  from 
breaking  it  up.  A  fragmentary  surface  is  disintegrated  by 
fire  or  dissolved  by  water. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  with  a  premix  solu¬ 
tion  combining  fog  and  foam,  but  they  haven’t  panned  out 
very  well.  The  mixture  lacks  some  of  the  cooling  effect  of 
straight  fog  and  the  foam  obstructs  the  vision  of  rescuers. 
Heaviness  of  the  mixture  also  tends  to  reduce  range. 

The  Class  1  50  truck  is  a  very  impressive  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It  barges  right  into  a  fire,  belching  C02  gas,  and 
can  discharge  its  load  in  less  than  a  minute  if  all  nozzles 
are  in  operation. 

The  direct  attack  and  dramatic  envelopment  of  the  fire 
in  billowing  clouds  of  gas  create  the  impression  that  the 
truck  can  subdue  any  fire  single  handed.  This  is  not  true. 

When  conditions  are  right,  the  Class  150  truck  gives  a 
wonderful  performance.  But  the  equipment’s  effectiveness 
is  often  limited  by  the  wind  velocity,  the  area  of  burning 
spillage  and  the  distribution  of  debris. 

At  Wright  Field  recently,  a  single  CO 2  truck  extinguished 
a  300-gallon  gasoline  fire  in  forty  seconds.  The  wind  was 
twelve  mph  and  there  was  a  minimum  of  debris. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  wind  had  risen  to  thirty]  mph, 
four  Class  150  trucks  fought  450  gallons  of  burning  gas, 
spread  over  a  wider  area  and  mixed  with  a  great  amount  of 
debris,  for  four  minutes,  fifteen  seconds  without  complete 
extinction.  Nine  tons  of  gas  were  used  in  successive  op¬ 
eration. 

The  answer  is  that  all  available  equipment  must  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  every  crash,  regardless  of  whether  the  prime 


Rescue  knife,  shown  xn  top  photo,  is  made 
vvitli  curved  blade  and  cutting  edge  inside  to 
prevent  injury  to  men  being  freed  from  straps. 

Class  150  truck,  above,  is  shown  in  action 
against  a  simulated  crash  fire.  It  can  release  a 
full  load  of  C02  gas  in  less  than  one  minute. 

Regular  bunker  type  clothing,  the  traditional 
garb  of  firemen,  is  worn  by  rescuemen,  right. 
Tests  prove  it  is  cooler  than  asbestos  suits. 


Operated  like  an  outsize  canopener,  this 
slices  through  the  fuselage  of  an  airplane  to 
free  crewmen.  Shearing  action  reduces  sparks. 
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fighter  is  a  carbon  dioxide  truck,  a  fog  truck  or  anything 
else. 

Foam  trucks  work  well  with  C02  equipment  to  hold 
ground  gained  by  the  gas  and  to  prevent  back  flashes. 

Regular  bunker  type  clothing,  the  fireman’s  traditional 
costume,  has  been  found  the  best  protection  for  rescuers. 
The  heavy  coat  and  trousers  are  supplemented  with  an 
asbestos  hood  and  heavy  gloves. 

This  garb  is  not  as  cumbersome  as  an  asbestos  suit,  and 
experience  shows  it  keeps  the  rescuer  cooler.  In  any  case, 
hosemcn  must  keep  a  constant  fog  stream  on  the 
rescucmen. 

Upon  reaching  a  plane,  rescuers  faced  with 
cutting  an  emergency  entry  must  know  how  to 
avoid  being  balked  by  such  things  as  fuel  and 
oxygen  lines  and  permanently  installed  equip¬ 
ment.  This  knowledge  comes  only  from  study  of 
the  planes  commonly  used  at  the  base. 

A  number  of  tools  have  been  developed  to 
effect  a  quick  entrance  to  a  plane.  One  of  the  best  is  an  old- 
fashioned  axe  with  a  serrated  blade.  This  tool  can  be  fabri¬ 
cated  locally  by  grinding  down  an  axe  to  the  shape  shown  in 
the  photograph. 

Some  bases  have  experimented  with  a  portable,  power- 
driven  saw  which  will  chew  right  into  an  airplane. 

When  an  entrance  is  being  cut  into  an  airplane  that  is  not 
on  fire,  obviously  spark-creating  tools  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Various  effective  cutting  tools,  such  as  the  can- 
opener  type  shown  in  the  photograph,  are  useful  in  such 
circumstances.  The  shearing  effect  of  the  canopcncr  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  tools  that  depend  on  impact  by  minimiz¬ 
ing  sparks. 

A  new  knife  has  been  developed  to  cut  men  from  straps 
and  entangling  gear.  A  curved  blade  with  rounded  head  and 
blunt  back  protects  the  flyer.  It  is  to  be  included  in  a  new 
crash  kit  now  being  developed. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  outbreak  of  fire,  rescuers 
should  sever  the  negative  lead  to  the  battery  and  see  that  the 
main  switch,  booster  pump  switch  and  fuel  selector  valve 
arc  in  the  “off”  position. 

The  fire  chief  is  always  in  charge  of  operations.  Rescue 


and  fire  fighting  are  so  closely  associated  that  the  fire  chief 
directs  both.  Injured  men  are  removed  from  the  plane  by 
fire  fighter  rcscuemcn  and  carried  outside  where  flight  sur¬ 
geons  take  over. 

When  a  crashed  airplane  has  not  caught  fire,  the  flight 
surgeon  directs  the  removal  of  injured  men  but  the  fire  chief 
remains  in  overall  control.  He  is  responsible  for  prevention 
of  fire,  forcible  entries  and  any  rescue  assistance  required. 

Crash  equipment  logically  should  be  located  as  near  the 
flight  line  as  obstruction  rules  permit,  with  auxiliary  trucks 
parked  on  hard-to-reach  runways.  An  ambulance 
also  should  be  at  the  ready  on  the  line. 

The  best  communications  is  afforded  by  a  two- 
way  radio  in  the  truck,  with  two  men  maintain¬ 
ing  a  listening  watch  on  the  tower  frequency. 
Crash  alarm  phone  systems,  squawk  boxes  or 
intcr-com  sets  sometimes  result  in  a  delay. 

By  use  of  radio,  the  trucks  and  ambulance  can 
be  on  their  way  the  instant  the  tower  clears  the 
runway  for  a  crash  landing.  At  some  fields,  where  airplanes 
are  constantly  taking  off  and  landing,  the  fire  department 
maintains  its  own  tower  observation  post  as  an  additional 
safeguard. 

When  a  crash  away  from  the  field  is  reported,  crash 
trucks  should  be  notified  first  by  operations  or  whoever 
gets  the  message.  The  trucks  and  ambulance  must  roll  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible. 

Base  operations  and  fire  fighters  should  have  large  grid 
maps  covering  all  territory  within  ten  miles  of  the  field  to 
facilitate  in  locating  a  crash.  Firemen  must  know  all  roads, 
obstructions  and  terrain  features  in  the  region. 

In  crash  fire  fighting,  any  ignorance,  indecision  or  care¬ 
lessness  will  be  paid  for  in  human  life. 


Until  the  new  crash  kit  development  is  completed,  draw¬ 
ings  setting  forth  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  knife,  ser¬ 
rated  axe  head  and  canopcncr  mentioned  in  this  article  will 
be  supplied  bases  deciding  to  produce  the  articles  locally. 
Write  Headquarters  AAF,  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Investigation  Division,  Winston-Salem  1,  N.C. 


Rescuemen  walk  through  a  path  cut  into  the  flame  by  hosemen  with  fog  lines.  Firemen  carefully  hold  streams  low  to  prevent  back-flashes 
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Gardner,  Charles  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Gardner,  Henry  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Gardner,  Howard  D.,  Lt. 
Gardner,  Marvin  G.,  Lt. 

Gardner,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Gardner,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Garey,  Wayne,  CpI. 

Garman,  Dexter  N.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Garman,  Ralph  S.,  Col. 
Garofalo,  James  P..  S/Sgt. 
Garofalo,  Leonard  S.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Garrard,  Robert  L.,  Lt. 

Garrett,  Edward  M.,  Capt. 
Garrett,  Frank  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Garrett,  Leslie  F.,  Lt. 

Garris,  James  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Garrison,  Donald  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Garrison,  Nelson  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Garrow,  Richard  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Gartman,  Wilmer  F.,  Lt. 

Garvey,  John  L.,  Lt. 

Garvin,  Norman  C..  Lt. 

Gary,  Willis  J.,  Capt. 

Gash.  Frank  T.,  Maj. 

Gaskell,  Robert  C..  Lt. 

Gasser,  Walter,  S/Sgt. 

Gaston,  Allen  B.,  Lt. 

Gatchell,  Donald  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Gately,  Richard  J.,  Capt. 

Gates,  Frank  A.,  T/Sgt. 

Gates,  James  F.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Gault,  James  A.,  Ill,  Capt. 
Gault,  James  R.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Gaunt,  Frank  L.,  Capt. 

Gaunt,  Ivan  K„  Sgt. 

Gauntz,  Paul  E..  S/Sgt. 

Gavin,  Edward  F.,  Lt. 

Gavlak,  Emil  S.,  Lt. 

Gay,  Jasper  D..  T/Sgt. 

Gaylor,  Don  G.,  Lt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Gaylord.  Donald  A.,  Lt. 
Gearhart,  Fred  Z.,  Lt. 

Geary,  John  R.,  Pfc.  (&  OLC) 
Gecan,  Franc  C.,  Lt. 

Geddes,  John  K.,  Lt. 

Gehay,  John  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Geier,  Leonard  R.,  Capt. 

Geiger,  Jerome  H..  Lt. 

Geitzer,  Paul  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Gelsleichter,  Robert  L..  S/Sgt. 
Gemmill,  Zane  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Genone,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Gentile,  Don  S.,  Lt.  (&  3  OLC) 
Gentry,  Herbert  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Gentry,  V.  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Gentry,  William  B.,  Capt. 

Georgi,  William  F.,  Lt. 

Gerald,  Robert  S.,  Lt. 

Gerhart,  Harmon,  Lt. 

Gerhart,  Quinter  P..  Capt. 
Gerken,  Walter  Bland.  Lt. 
Germain,  David  P.,  Lt. 

German,  Jerome  C.,  Lt. 

German,  Michael  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Geror,  Donald  L..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Gerow,  Francis,  T/Sgt. 

Gessner,  Harlan  W..  Lt. 

Geyer,  Beverly  C..  S/Sgt. 

Geyser,  William  E..  Lt. 

Ghoery,  Jacob  N.,  Lt. 

Ghram,  Elmer  F.,  Lt. 

Ghramm,  George  W.,  Lt. 
Gianatsis,  James  A.,  Capt. 
Giannini,  Raymond  W.,  Lt. 
Giassullo,  Criscienzo  N.,  S/Sgt. 
Giauque.  Charles  R.,  Capt. 
Gibbey,  Gola  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Gibbons,  Jay  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Gibbs,  Harry  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Gibbs,  Jerrold  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Gibbs,  John  L.,  Lt. 

Gibson,  Balfour  C.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Gibson,  Bruce  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Gibson,  Charles  E.,  Capt.. 
Gibson,  George  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Gibson,  Homer  L.,  Lt. 

Gibson,  Junior  C.,  CpI.  (&  OLC) 
Gibson,  Lester  A.,  Lt. 

Gibson,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Gibson,  Robert  E..  Lt. 

Gibson,  Roy  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Gibson,  Steve  M.,  Lt. 

Giddings,  Charles  H.,  Capt. 
Griffin,  Morgan  A.,  Maj. 

Gifford,  Earnest  E.,  S/Sgt. 
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Giguere,  Varis,  S/Sgt. 

Gilbert,  Bruce,  Lt. 

Gilbert,  Donald  L.,  Maj. 

Gilbert.  Fred  R„  Lt. 

Gilbert.  William  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Gilbert,  William  M„  Lt. 

Gilkey,  Norman,  S/Sgt. 

Gill,  Robert  L„  Capt.  (&  OLC) 
Gill,  William  H„  Lt. 

Gillespie,  Andrew  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Gillespie,  Clyde  G.,  Maj. 
Gillespie,  James  0.,  T/Sgt. 
Gjllespie,  James  V.,  Capt. 
Gillette,  George,  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Gillham,  Keith  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Gilliam,  Howard  A.,  Lt. 

Gilliam,  Russell,  T/Sgt. 

Gilliland,  Don  J.,  Lt. 

Gillis,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Gilluly,  Edwin  W.,  F/O 
Gilman,  Richard  W.,  Lt. 

Gilmer.  Henry  W.,  Jr„  Lt. 
Gilmore,  Jean  D.,  Capt. 

Gilmore,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Gilmour,  Frederick  T.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Gilzinger,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Ginn,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 

Ginther,  Everett  A.,  CpI. 

Gionet,  Leonard  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Girman,  Edward  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Gish,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Giugno,  John  F.,  CpI. 

Giusti,  Elton  J.,  Capt. 

Givens,  Richard  E.,  Lt. 

Glaros,  John  A.,  Sgt. 

Glaser,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Glaspell,  Thomas  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Glass,  Norman,  T/Sgt. 

Glass,  Orville  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Glasser,  Russell,  Lt. 

Glatz,  John  J.,  Sgt. 

Gleason,  Joseph  W.,  Lt. 

Glenn,  Jack  0.,  Pfc.  (&.'  OLC) 
Glenn,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Glick,  George  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Glick.  Herman  G.,  Lt. 

Glick,  Howard  L.,  Capt. 

Glick,  Lloyd  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Glogowski,  Sylvester  John,  CpI. 
Glotzbach,  Gene  Raymond,  Lt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Glover,  Douglas  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Glyer,  John  R.,  Lt. 

Glynn,  William  A.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Goad,  Harold  W.,  Lt. 

Godley,  Lawrence  E.,  Lt. 

Godwin,  Harold  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Godwin,  Jasper  L.,  Lt. 

Gocde,  Milton  N.,  Lt. 

Goerke,  Delton  C..  Lt. 

Goff,  James  P.,  S/Sgt. 

Goff.  Percy  M.,  Lt. 

Golcher,  Wesley  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Goldberg,  Martin  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Goldblum.  Theodore,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Goldcamp,  Robert  J.,  Lt. 

Golden,  Walker  B.,  S/Sgt. 
Goldstein,  Fred  H.,  Sgt. 
Goldstein,  Frederick  T..  Lt. 
Goldstein,  George  G.,  Lt. 
Goldstein,  Norman  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Gomeringer,  Russell  K.,  CpI. 
Gondelman.  Abe,  Sgt. 

Gononsky,  Philip,  S/Sgt. 
Gonsalves,  John  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Gonyo,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Gonzales,  Horace  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Gonzales,  Roberto,  S/Sgt. 

Good,  Donald  E.,  Capt. 

Good,  James  K.,  T/Sgt. 
Goodfleisch,  Don  M.,  Capt. 
Goodman,  John  T.,  CpI. 

Goodness,  Burnell  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Goodrich,  George  B.,  Jr.,  Sgt. 

Goodrich,  Herbert  T.,  Lt. 

Goodrich,  Judson  J.,  Pfc. 

Goodson,  James  A.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Goodwin,  Oscar,  Sgt. 

Goodwin,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Goolsby,  George  S.,  Lt.  (&.  OLC) 
Gordon,  Benjamin,  T/Sgt. 

Gordon,  Bobby  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Gordon,  Carl  Franklin,  Lt. 
Gordon,  Gilbert  H.,  Lt. 

Gordon,  Leroy  V.,  Lt. 

Gordon,  Mathew  M.,  Jr..  Lt. 
Gordon,  Merrill  K.,  Capt. 

Gordon,  Michael  J.,  Maj. 

Gormly,  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  Col. 
Goris,  William  B.,  Lt. 

Gorman,  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

Gormez,  John  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Gorsuch,  Kenneth  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Gory,  John  R..  Lt. 

Gosick.  Leon  W.,  S/Sgt. 

Goss,  Edmund  R.,  Maj. 

Goss,  Marvin  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Gossard.  Albert  A..  Lt. 

Gosseaux,  Joseph  A..  CpI. 

Gossick,  Lee  V.,  Capt. 

Gostage.  Russell  D.,  T/Sgt. 
Gottfried.  Mario  H.,  Capt. 

Gottke.  Paul  W..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Gottschalk,  William  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Gottshall.  Walter  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Gouaze,  Roland  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Gough,  Ernest  E.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Goulait,  Bert  J.,  Lt. 

Gould,  Harry  K„  T/Sgt. 

Gourley,  Jack,  Lt. 

Gover,  Leroy,  Capt. 


Gowdy,  James  E.,  Lt. 

Gowdy,  William  R„  Lt. 

/'Ower,  Lorenzo  R.,  S/Sgt. 

OLC) 

rabjier,  Carl  A.,  T/Sgt. 

(&'  OLC) 

irabowski,  Barney  J..  S/Sgt. 
irabowski,  Edward  M.,  Lt. 
Grabowski,  Frank  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Grace,  Hal  l„  Lt. 

Grace,  Lealon  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Grady,  Martin  T.,  Sgt. 

Grady,  Thomas  L.,  S/Sgt. 

Gragg,  Albert  J..  S/Sgt. 

Graham,  Edward  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Graham,  Harry  M.,  Lt. 

Graham,  Oscar  H.,  Lt. 

Graham,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Grams,  Claire  L..  F/O  (&  OLC) 
Grammas,  George  T.,  Lt. 
Grandjean,  John  H.,  Lt. 

Grant,  Charles  G.,  Lt. 

Grant,  Charles  S.,  Lt. 

Grant,  Marvin  E.,  Lt. 

Grant.  Roger  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Grant,  Richard  A.,  Lt. 

Grantham.  Charles  W.,  T/Sgt. 
Grassi,  Amerigo,  T/Sgt. 

<&  2  OLC) 

Grauer,  Eugene  A„  Lt. 

Graves,  John  M.,  T/Sgt. 

Gray,  Billy  N..  Lt. 

Gray,  Charles  T„  S/Sgt. 

Gray,  Francis  0.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Gray,  George  K.,  Pfc. 

Gray,  George  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Gray,  Gerald  K„  Sgt. 

Gray,  Joe  H..  Lt. 

Gray,  Leon  W.,  Maj. 

Gray,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Gray,  Thomas  W.,  F/O 
Gray,  Walter  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Gray,  Wayne  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Gray,  William  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Grayson,  William  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Green,  Charles  E..  T/Sgt. 

Green,  Charles  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Green,  Frederick  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Green,  John  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Green,  Louis  S.,  Lt. 

Green,  Milton  A.,  Lt. 

Green,  Minor  F.,  T/Sgt. 

Green,  Oscar  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Green,  Verlie  U.,  Lt. 

Greenawalt,  Wilbur  D.,  Lt. 
Greenburg,  Samuel  H..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Greene,  Harold  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Greene,  Harry  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Greene,  Harry  T.,  Lt. 

Greene,  Howard  R.,  Lt. 

Greene,  Robert  C.,  Lt. 

Greene,  Robert  H.,  Lt. 

Greene,  Theodore  S.,  Capt. 
Greene,  Victor  P.,  S/Sgt. 
Greenfield,  Robert  I.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Greening,  Glenn  F.,  M/Sgt. 
Greenlaw,  Frank  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Greenlee,  Louis,  T/Sgt. 

Greenlee.  Samuel  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Greeno,  Harrison  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Greenslade,  Rush  V.,  Lt. 
Greenstein,  Max  J.,  Lt. 

Greenway,  Harry  L.,  Lt. 

Greer,  Walter  H.,  Capt. 

Greer,  William  S.,  Lt. 

Greeson.  John  B.,  T/Sgt. 

Gregg,  Arthur  L.,  Lt. 

Gregg,  John  C.,  Sgt.  (&  2  OLC) 
Gregg,  William  C..  Lt. 

Gregoor,  William  E.,  Lt. 

Gregory,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Gregory,  Chase  E.,  Lt. 

Gregory,  Clyde  C.,  Lt. 

Gregory,  Paul  N.,  Capt. 

Gregory,  William  C.,  Sgt. 

<&  OLC) 

Greiling,  William  R.,  CpI. 

(&  OLC) 

Greive,  Lloyd  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Grennan,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 
Grenoble,  John  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Greve,  Max  C„  Lt. 

Grice,  Charles  A.,  Lt. 

Griebel,  Robert  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Grierson,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 

Griffin,  Chester  D.,  Lt. 

Griffin,  Edmund  D.,  Lt. 

Griffin,  Edward  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Griffin,  James  B.,  Lt. 

Griffin,  Joseph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Griffin,  Joseph  H.,  Lt. 

Griffin,  Kirby  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Griffin,  Loyd  D.,  Capt. 

Griffin,  Robert  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Griffith,  Frank  J..  Capt. 

Griffith,  James  C.,  Lt. 

Griffith,  John  H„  Lt. 

Griffith,  John  M.,  Lt. 

Griffith,  Roy  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Griffith,  William  M.,  Capt. 

Griggs,  Douglas  A.  W..  T/Sgt. 
Grikstas.  Bonipart  B.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Grimes,  Le  Voyde,  S/Sgt. 

Grimm,  Jack  A.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Grine.  George  A.,  CpI. 

Grinslade,  Robert  A..  T/Sgt. 
Grisamer,  William  H..  Capt. 
Grisbeck,  Wilbur  J.,  Lt. 

Grise,  Philip  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Grisham,  Rascoe  S.,  S/Sgt. 
Griswell.  Charles  H..  Sgt. 

Grodi,  Wilmont  C.,  Lt. 

Grogan,  Charles  E.,  Lt.  Col. 
Groh,  Joel  B.,  Sgt. 

Grondahl,  Reino  R..  Capt. 

Gros,  William  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Grosenburg,  William  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Gross,  Carl  S.,  Lt. 

Gross,  Gale  H..  S/Sgt. 

Gross,  Harry  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Grosvenor,  William,  Jr..  Capt. 
Grosvenor,  William  D.,  Lt. 
Grotliouse,  Kenneth  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Grove,  Robert  W.,  S/Sgt. 


Grover,  Roy  L.,  Lt. 

Grow,  Wesley  R..  S/Sgt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Grube,  Willis  W..  Jr..  Capt. 
Grund,  William  F.,  Capt. 

Gruver.  William  C.,  Lt. 
Gualtiere,  Victor  E.,  Capt. 
Guariglia,  Patsy  L.,  Sgt. 
Gudenschwager.  Lester  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Gudmundsen,  Mark,  T/Sgt. 
Guerard,  Jack  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Guerin,  Horace  R..  Lt. 

Guerrieri,  Angelo.  CpI. 

Guerry,  Alexander,  Jr.,  Lt. 

<&  2  OLC) 

Guffin,  Rolland  D..  T/Sgt. 
Guggenheim,  Clifford  R.,  Lt. 
Gugino,  Carmelo  G..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Guill,  Curtis  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Guliekson,  Warren  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Gumbleton,  John  J.,  Lt. 

Guminey,  John  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Gunn,  James  A..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Gunnier,  Robert,  S/Sgt. 

Gunther,  Edward  A.,  Lt. 
Gurbindo,  Julian  J.,  T/Sgt. 

Gust,  Darrell  D..  Lt. 

Gustafson,  Everett  W.,  Sgt. 
Guthridge,  Charles  B.,  Capt. 
Gutknecht,  Wilbur  S.,  T/Sgt. 
Gutmann,  Leonard  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Guttel,  John,  Lt. 

Guyer,  Norman  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Gygi,  Arthur  R.,  S/Sgt. 

Haag,  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Haag.  Herman,  S.,  S/Sgt. 

Haas,  Louis  G.,  Sgt. 

Hackward,  Thomas  L.,  Lt. 
Hackwith,  Oliver  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hadeock,  Lawrence,  Lt. 

Haddock,  Ralph  M..  Lt. 

Hadley,  Allen  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Hadley,  Robert  B.,  Lt. 

Hadnot,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Haedtler,  Martin  C..  Lt. 
Haftman,  Charles  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Hagan,  Clark  D.,  T/Sgt. 

Hagan,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hagenback,  James  J.,  Lt. 
Hagenbuch,  Glenn  E.,  Maj. 
Hager,  J.  W.,  CpI. 

Hagerich,  Roy  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Hagerstrom,  James  P.,  Lt. 
Hagman,  Eugene  G..  Lt. 

Hahn,  Clifford  B.,  Lt. 

Hahn,  Harold  L.,  Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Hahn,  Howard  G.,  Capt. 

Haigler,  Lee  C.,  Lt. 

Hairr,  Elwood  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Haldy,  Henry  R.,  Lt. 

Hale,  Charles  F.,  Lt. 

Hale,  Jimmie  W.,  Lt. 

Hale,  Roland  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Halgren,  David  A.,  Lt. 

Hall,  Alfred  C..  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Bond  M.,  Lt. 

Hall,  Cecil  M.,  Lt. 

Hall,  Charles  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Hall,  Dean  P..  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Donald  P..  Lt.  Col. 

Hall,  Earl  0.,  Capt. 

Hall,  Elbert  W.,  Pfc. 

Hall,  Emory  L.,  Lt. 

Hall,  Eugene  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hall,  George  F.,  Lt. 

Hall,  Harvey  P..  Capt. 

Hall,  James  Goodwin,  Col. 

Hall,  Jarvis  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Lowell  C.,  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 

Hall,  Stanley  E.,  Lt. 

Hall,  William  E..  S/Sgt. 

Hall,  William  P..  Lt. 

Hallam,  John  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Hallant,  Philip  G.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Halley,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Halley.  Robert  W.,  Sgt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Halliday,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 
Hallman,  John  P..  T/Sgt. 
Hallock,  Edward  C.,  Lt. 

Halloran,  Francis  A.,  M/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hallowell.  Dan,  Lt. 

Halsey.  Gilbert  0.,  Capt. 
Halstead.  Alva  E.,  Pfc. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Haltom,  Louis  L.,  Capt. 

Ham,  Patrick  L..  Lt. 

Hambelton.  Harold  F.,  S/Sgt. 
Hamill,  Robert  S.,  Lt. 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  S/Sgt. 
Hamilton,  Darwin  R..  F/O 
Hamilton,  Jack  G.,  Capt. 
Hamilton,  James  M.,  Lt. 
Hamilton,  Joseph  L.,  Lt. 
Hamilton,  Loren  E.,  Pfc. 
Hamilton,  Louis  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Hamilton,  Merle  C.,  Capt. 
Hamilton,  Oliver  A..  T/Sgt. 
Hamilton,  Robert  M.,  Capt. 
Hamilton,  Warren  H..  Lt. 
Hamilton,  William  M.,  Sgt. 
Hamlin,  Kittredge,  Lt. 

Hammack,  Charles  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Hammer,  Arthur  J.,  Lt. 

Hammer,  Loyd  L..  S/Sgt. 
Hammett.  Robert  A..  Lt. 
Hammond,  Earl  L.,  Lt. 
Hammond.  George  R.,  T/Sgt. 
‘Hampshire.  John  F.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hamric,  Alex  K.,  Lt. 

Hamsik,  Frank  J.,  Lt. 

Hanas,  Nicholas,  Sgt. 

Hanchett,  Thomas  F.,  Lt. 
Hancock,  John  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Hancock,  Paul  C.,  Lt. 

Hand,  Draper  H.,  Lt. 

Hand,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hand,  Stanley  I.,  Maj. 

Handel,  Donald  J.,  T/Sgt. 
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Running  interference  for  the  Allied  advance  up 
the  boot  of  Italy  into  Rome  and  beyond, 
fighters  and  mediums  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Forces  have  left  a  trail  of  pulverized 
German  equipment  and  installations.  Nazi  trucks, 
half-trucks,  tanks,  motorcycles  and  ammunition 
carriers,  lying  twisted  and  battered  along  the  sides 
of  Italian  highways  lend  graphic  emphasis  to  what 
Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Cannon  of  the  12th  Air  Force 
calls  “operational  strangle.”  With  their  supply 
columns,  mobile  weapons,  and  vital  rail  bridges 
and  centers  under  ceaseless  pounding,  German 
forces  are  having  a  tough  time  of  it  in  the  south. 


Havocs  and  Warhawks  flew  2,925  sorties  from  May  3 
to  May  6,  destroyed  1,260  motor  transports,  damaged  980 
on  road  between  Guilianello  and  Cori  (shown  at  left). 


Twisted,  unrecognizable  mess,  below,  is  the  handiwork 
of  an  A-20  which  accomplished  this  result  by  scoring  a 
direct  hit  on  a  Nazi  truck  loaded  with  battle  equipment. 


At  Rome’s  doorstep  fighters  discovered  the  row 
of  German  multiple  20  mm  antiaircraft  guns  and 
trucks  shown  above.  The  fighters  flew  down  the 
line  to  put  the  guns  out  of  commission.  At  right, 
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abo\'e,  the  sagging  remains  of  the  Littoria  airport 
tell  the  story  of  another  deadly  bombardment. 
The  demolished  Carsoli  rail  bridge,  below,  in¬ 
dicates  the  type  of  treatment  given  supply  routes. 


Iran  works  at  Elba,  off  the  Italian  coast,  were  battered  as  the  “op¬ 
erational  strangle”  campaign  swept  north.  Elba  was  later  captured. 


Blown  out  of  the  water  by  the  tremendous  impact  of  MAAF 
bombs,  these  Nazi  ships  were  caught  in  San  Stefano  harbor. 


Parts  of  this  German  truck  were  scattered  over  the  road  when  it  dead  in  the  wreckage.  Such  sights  were  not  uncommon  to  Allied 
was  smashed  by  low-flying  fighters.  Two  of  the  Nazi  passengers  lie  ground  troops  as  they  pressed  the  offensive  to  Rome  and  beyond. 
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AERONAUTICAL  EQUIPMENT  —  CLEAN 

CAUTIOUSLY:  Every  mecli  knows  the  toxic 
qualities  of  cleaning  agents  used  on  aircraft 
parts  present  hazards  through  inhalation  or 
absorption  through  the  skin.  Highly  toxic- 
carbon  tet,  benzene,  acetone,  ethylene  di- 
chloride  and  toluene  should  be  used  only 
when  petroleum  solvents  such  as  kerosene, 
naphtha,  white  gasoline  and  solvent  dry 
cleaning  fail  to  do  a  satisfactory  job. 

Volatile  cleaning  fluids  should  be  used 
only  where  aqueous  cleaners  are  unsuitable. 

Avoid  breathing  vapors.  Do  not  apply 
carbon  tet  solutions  to  heated  parts;  this 
may  produce  poisonous  phosgene  gas. 

Keep  all  solvent  containers  tightly  covered 
and  when  not  in  use  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  reduce  concentration  of  vapor. 

Don't  place  bare  hands  in  solutions:  use 
tongs,  holders,  or  suspend  parts  by  wire  or 
hooks  for  brushing.  On  parts  that  have 
been  immersed  in  cleaning  solutions,  rinse 
with  water  before  handling  with  bare  hands. 

A  supply  angle  that  proves  to  be  an  ac¬ 
cident  preventer  is  painting  wood  corner 
markers  with  conspicuous  diagonal  stripes 
in  order  to  prevent  damage  to  stacked  cor¬ 
rugated  containers  as  well  as  cautioning  per¬ 
sonnel  against  jolts.  Placing  dunnage  strips 
between  boxes  when  piled  enables  insertion 
of  the  fork  without  damage,  delay  or  danger. 


WISE  WELDER  WEARS  HELMET  AND 
GOGGLES:  Flash  from  the  arc  causes  eye 
injury  in  welding  according  to  TO  23-1-5. 
Respiratory  hazards  also  come  from  poison¬ 
ous  substances  volatilized  by  heat,  such  as 
lead  or  zinc  oxide  from  galvanized  metal. 

When  a  welder  throws  up  his  helmet,  he 
may  be  struck  in  the  eye  while  chipping  or 
receive  a  flash  from  the  arc  of  a  fellow 
worker.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  wear  spec¬ 
tacle  type  goggles  under  the  helmet. 
Goggles  must  be  fitted  properly,  otherwise 
chips  can  enter  the  eye. 

Further  protective  equipment  is  author¬ 
ized  by  ASC  Reg.  40-5  and  AAF  Reg.  70-3 
which  includes  gloves,  shields  and  respira¬ 
tors.  Goggles,  respirators,  shields  and  rubber 
gloves  must  be  washed  with  soap  and  water 
every  day  and  disinfected  before  re-issue. 

Respirators,  made  of  critical  materials,  re¬ 
quire  special  care  and  maintenance.  Scrub 
daily  after  use,  especially  the  face  piece, 
with  lukewarm  water  and  soap  both  as  a 
hygienic  practice  and  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  rubber.  Otherwise  dirt,  oil  and  per 
spiration  will  cause  rapid  deterioration.  Dis¬ 
infect  respirator  if  worn  by  a  different  per¬ 
son;  use  manufacturer’s  advice  on  the  disin¬ 
fecting  agent  to  use  in  order  to  avoid  damage 
to  parts.  If  local  exhaust  systems  are  in- 
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COME  IN  ON  SAFETY  WHEREVER  YOU 
ARE:  Ground  safety  is  not  kid  stuff  for 
military  personnel  handling  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance  who  are  governed  by  AAF  Reg. 
38-1,  Ground  Safety  Program,  dated  11  De¬ 
cember  1943.  Safety  practices,  borrowed 
from  those  which  have  proven  effective  in 
private  industry,  do  not  differ  essentially 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  engaged 
in  supply  and  maintenance  procedures. 

“Accidents  will  happen’’  is  an  old  adage 
that  amounts  to  just  so  much  prop  wash. 
Factual  statistics  spotlighting  accident  situ¬ 
ations  frequently  get  the  old  brushoff.  GIs 
forget  that  many  accidents  result  from  some 
absurd  set-up,  which  is  paralleled  by  the 
fact  that  correct  maintenance  is  usually  the 
easiest  and  gets  the  best  results. 

A  big  stumbling  block  to  greater  safety  is 
horseplay.  Crew  chiefs  groan  and  gripe  over 
mechanics’  antics  around  hangars,  cooked  up 
for  laughs  and  based  on  a  misplaced  sense 
of  humor  which  leads  to  accidents  and  costs 
lost  man  hours  and  wasted  material. 

A  master  sergeant  tells  of  one  such  prank 
in  a  hangar.  A  nrech  was  standing  on  a 
ladder  putting  fairing  on  a  wing  leading 
edge.  Along  comes  a  GI  joker  and  grabs 
him  by  the  ankle.  Being  ticklish,  the  me¬ 
chanic  lost  his  balance  and  when  he  tried 
to  steady  himself,  the  ladder  gave  way  and 
he  crashed  to  the  floor.  An  injured  arm  and 
broken  wrist  was  the  result.  Funny?  Not 
at  all. 


NEED  FOR  GOOD  LIFT:  Of  396  accidents 
in  a  supply  division  reported  in  a  one-month 
period,  169  occurred  in  handling  boxes, 
crates,  barrels,  lumber,  metal  stocks  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  objects.  The  greatest  number 
was  caused  by  lifting  or  carrying  excessive 
weights  and  improper  methods  of  lifting. 
It  seems  that  workers  simply  won’t  learn 
to  bend  knees  and  use  leg  muscles.  Bend¬ 
ing  at  the  waist  puts  undue  strain  on  back 
muscles,  causes  back  strain  and  hernia,  and 
it  often  means  that  the  object  being  lifted 
drops  on  the  lifter’s  feet.  Inadequate  grip¬ 
ping  is  a  frequent  accompanying  cause.  Of 
another  group  of  1 37  box-handling  acci¬ 
dents,  94  were  attributed  to  poor  gripping. 

Aircraft  workers  and  carpenters  chalk  up 
a  large  number  of  accidents  in  operating 
joiners  and  circular  saws.  Kickback  devices 
not  on  saws,  guards  out  of  place,  pusher 
sticks  not  being  used,  operators  attempting 
to  pick  slivers  from  moving  saw  blades  and 
reaching  over  moving  saws  or  getting  saw¬ 
dust  in  their  eyes  are  leading  reasons.  Joiner 
accidents  are  traced  to  broken  guards,  not 
using  guards  and  kickbacks,  poor  lighting 
and  inattention. 
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WHEN  AN  AIRPLANE  runs  up  a  string  of 
missions  without  a  turnback  for  mechanical 
reasons,  it’s  time  for  the  ground  crew  to 
take  a  bow.  Here  is  .  the  crew  of  the  B  1 7 
“Pride  o’  the  Yanks,”  which  has  flown  29 
consecutive  bombing  attacks  without  turn¬ 
ing  back  for  mechanical  reasons.  Twentv- 
five  of  these  missions  were  packed  into  a 
two-month  period,  six  of  them  over  Berlin’s 
factories,  airfields  and  railroad  yards.  In  the 
photo  (left  to  right)  is  the  ground  crew, 
Sgt.  John  J.  Schmidt,  assistant  crew  chief, 
Philadelphia;  Sgt.  Marvin  J.  Swart,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.;  Cpl.  G.  E.  Brooks,  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  Sgt.  R.  E.  Burr,  crew  chief,  Eastport, 
Maine,  and  Pfc.  C.  L.  Duryea,  Chicago. 


BACKING  UP  THE  FIGHTER  PILOT  are 

his  chew  chief  and  armorer.  From  England 
comes  this  photograph  which  illustrates  how 
teamwork  gets  things  done.  The  plane  is  a 
P-51  which  served  as  bomber  escort,  dive 
bomber,  skip  bomber  and  strafer  during  the 
invasion  activity.  The  pilot  and  crew  (left 
to  right)  are  Cpl.  Oda  D.  Stanford,  armorer, 
Raymond,  Wash.;  First  Lieut.  William  S. 
Davis,  pilot,  Camilla,  Ga.,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
Carl  K.  Wood,  crew  chief,  Richmond,  Va. 
In  the  background  is  the  transportation 
jeep  and  driver,  Pfc.  Robert  L.  Rowe,  Alva- 
ton,  Ga.,  representing  more  members  of  the 
team:  the  service  unit  which  tended  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  administrative  tasks. 


stalled,  work  should  be  done  as  close  to 
hood  as  possible.  Gas  masks  and  metal  fume 
respirators  must  be  worn  in  enclosed  areas 
and  in  case  exhaust  systems  are  not  pro¬ 
vided. 


ISOLATION  ADVISABLE  FOR  GRINDERS: 
A  number  of  grinder  accidents  are  traced 
to  passers-by  being  injured  from  grinding 
operations.  Isolating  grinders  is  an  im¬ 
portant  safety  measure.  Since  the  glass 
shield  is  insufficient  protection,  goggles  must 
also  be  worn  during  grinding  operations. 
Magnesium  fire  cannot  be  extinguished  by 
Water,  carbon  dioxide  gas,  or  dry  chemical 
foam-type  extinguishers;  these  extinguishers 
accelerate  the  burning  and  may  lead  to  an 


explosion.  Full 
TO  23-25-1. 


tains  aromatic  amine  which  may  cause  irri¬ 
tation  if  contacting  the  skin  or  injury  if  the 
dust  is  breathed.  See  precautions  outlined 
in  TO  10-5-15. 

A  glance  at  TO  23-25-1  will  warn  never 
to  place  magnesium  or  magnesium  alloys  in 
hot  salt  bath  as  an  explosion  may  occur. 


details  are  contained  in 


PAINT,  DOPE,  SPRAY  WITHOUT  DISMAY: 
Stick  to  your  booth  when  spraying  or  dry¬ 
ing.  Necessary  ventilation  must  be  provided. 
All  electric  devices  must  be  vapor  proof  and 
the  ecpiipment  grounded  to  prevent  static 
discharges  in  accordance  with  AAF  Reg. 
85-6.  Check  for  adequate  provision  in  re¬ 
moval  of  fumes  and  prevention  of  fire  when 
using  volatile  material.  These  musts  are  con¬ 
tained  in  TO  07-1-4  which  gives  full  direc¬ 
tions. 

Inflammable  paint  removers  unless  used 
outdoors  require  adequate  ventilation  with 
particular  care  to  avoid  exposed  flames  and 
sparks.  Supervision  by  men  trained  in  the 
application  of  highly  inflammable  materials 
is  required.  In  using  chlorinated  solvents  (tri¬ 
chloroethylene  or  car¬ 
bon  tet)  exercise  ex¬ 
treme  care  to  avoid  in¬ 
halation  of  poisonous 
vapors.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  will  be  found  in 
TO  01-lA-l. 

When  using  spray 
paints  and  dopes  in 
specially  constructed 
buildings  with  adequate 
ventilation,  you  do  not 
need  to  use  a  respira¬ 
tor.  Operations  invari¬ 
ably  require  use  of  pro¬ 
tective  cream,  Spec. 

18,000-C,  which  can 
be  used  on  any  part  of 
the  body;  it  prevents 
injury  and  permits 
ready  removal  of  paint. 

Sec  full  explanation  in 
TO  07-1-4. 

A  new  non-inflam¬ 
mable  solution  that  is 
safe  to  handle  cleans 
oil  coolers  better  than 
solutions  used  formerly. 

Instructions  for  use  are 
contained  in  TOs  03- 
15-9,  13-15-14  and  13- 
15-1. 

Color  developer  used 
in  processing  Koda- 
color  reversal  film  con¬ 


BATTERIES,  BOMB  BAYS  AND  VALVES: 
Inhaling  a  cigarette  is  certainly  preferable 
to  inhaling  battery  fumes  which  are  highly 
toxic.  Battery  electrolyte  is  no  beauty  balm 
on  hands  and  body;  spillage  may  cause  pain¬ 
ful  burns.  Remove  storage  batteries  from 
airplanes  before  cleaning. 

Never  attempt  to  mutilate  sodium  filled 
valves;  metallic  sodium,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  moisture  gives  off  hvdrogen 
gas  which  is  highly  inflammable.  And  don’t 
pack  off  those  valves  with  other  parts  or 
materials  turned  over  to  salvage  officers  for 
disposal  as  scrap.  Always  dispose  of  sodium 
filled  valves  in  accordance  with  TO  02-1-6“. 

No  MP  will  check  on  you,  but  beware 
of  being  caught  or  struck  bv  bomb  bay 
doors  when  airplane  is  on  the  ground;  hy¬ 
draulically  operated  doors  may  open  or  close 
with  considerable  force  because  of  stored 
energy  in  the  hydraulic  accumulator,  even 
though  the  airplane  has  been  standing  for 
some  time.  Apply  warning  stencil  to  bomb 
bay  in  accordance  with  TO  01-1-36.  Also, 
when  the  airplane  is  on  the  ground,  make 
certain  that  all  personnel  and  obstructions 
are  clear  of  bomb  bay  doors  before  the  con¬ 
trol  handle  is  operated. 


RESERVE  FIRE  FOR  THE  ENEMY:  The 
first  consideration  in  common  preventives 
for  fire  is  readiness  of  fire  extinguishers. 
Proper  tags  should  show  last  date  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  test,  cleaning  and  refilling,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  instructions  issued  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

Directions  for  inspecting  fire  extinguishers 
can  be  checked  in  TO  03-45C-1,  Section 
V.  and  TO  16-20-2,  Par.  7,  c„  1.  Watch 
safety  wire  on  quick  release  valve  of  CO- 
fire  extinguisher  in  accordance  with  TO 
01-1-63. 

While  not  advisable  to  use  Kerrick  clean¬ 
ers  inside  hangars,  it  is  possible  to  clean  air¬ 
planes  in  hangars  by  stringing  hose.  Do  not 
use  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  Kerrick  cleaners. 
Store  alcohol  in  closed  glass  or  earthenware 
containers.  All  this,  and  more,  come  from 
TO  01-1-1. 

Danger  of  ignition  from  contact  of  grease 
with  oxygen  requires  steady  caution.  Keep 
the  oxygen  system  clean  and  free  of  oil  and 
grease.  Be  sure  hands  and  clothes  are  free 
of  oil  to  prevent  combustion.  Best  bet  is 
to  know  how  through  TOs  03-50-1  and 
03-50A-1. 


SAVE  YOUR  SKIN:  Occupational  derma¬ 
titis  or  skin  inflammation,  of  which  the  most 
common  type  is  folliculitis  (boils),  can  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  cutting  oils.  When 
hair  follicles  become  plugged  with  oil, 
grease,  dirt  or  metal,  use  of  unapproved 
cleansers  such  as  kerosene,  naphtha,  and  car¬ 
bon  tet  to  remove  dirt  causes  drying  or 
cracking  of  the  skin.  Skin  inflammation 
results.  Keep  clean;  wash  in  hot  water 
with  mild  soap  such  as  Lan-o-Kleen,  wear 
clean  work  clothes 
whenever  possible  and 
use  protective  hand 
cream  before  contact 
with  cutting  oils.  On 
all  parts  of  the  body 
which  contact  oil, 
grease  and  dirt  use  a 
hand  protective  cream 
recommended  by  the 
post  surgeon. 


INGENUITY  OF  ASC  TECHNICIANS  IN  THEATRES  where  highly  technical  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  always  be  available  for  AAF  combat  planes  has  become  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  and  important  factors  in  the  air  war.  Here,  at  a  serv  ice  command 
base  in  North  Africa,  is  another  of  many  examples  that  are  becoming  legion  around 
the  globe.  This  huge  wing-hoist,  a  tremendous  time  and  labor  saver,  was  created  and 
constructed  by  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Ortolani  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  his  outfit.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  scrap  iron  and  is  capable  of  lifting  a  complete  wing  section  of  any 
plane.  In  the  photo  the  wing  of  a  B-17  is  being  moved  back  into  place  after  the 
bomber  underwent  a  sheet  metal  repair  job.  This  is  the  second  and  larger  of  two  such 
hoists  built  at  this  base  bv  Sergeant  Ortolani.  Ilats  off  to  these  mcchs  of  the  AAF! 


New  cutting  oils  and 
those  kept  clean  arc 
usually  harmless.  Lard 
base  oils  that  become 
rancid  and  oxidized  in 
use  cause  skin  irrita¬ 
tions.  Oil  cleaned  with 
an  absorption  agent, 
such  as  Fuller’s  earth- 
blotter  paper  filter,  is 
more  highly  refined 
than  when  originally 
taken  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  container,  and 
skin-irritating  elements 
are  completely  removed. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is 
poisonous  and  produces 
severe  skin  burns  which 
are  slow -to  heal.  Keep 
in  the  clear  by  wear¬ 
ing  rubber  gloves  and 
as  instructed 


goggles, 

in  TO  01-1A-1 
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If  you  take  a  quick  look  at  the  September  ON  THE  LINE 
picture  and  get  the  impression  that  it’s  too  much  like  a 
comic  strip,  you  would  change  your  mind  quickly  enough  if 
you  would  walk  down  the  line  and  see  these  boners  actually 
duplicated,  day  after  day,  and  not  as  a  comedy  act  either. 
These  mechs  are  violating  even  the  basic  safety  practices, 
which  quite  often  turn  out  to  be  not  so  funny. 

It  could  be  your  neck  one  of  these  days  when  yon  slip 


as  a  result  of  somebody’s  sloppy  habits.  The  men  who 
posed  with  the  P-39  in  the  interest  of  better  ground  safety 
practices  this  month  are  (left  to  right)  Pvt.  Joseph  Bucola, 
Pfc.  George  Knach,  Pvt.  Les.ter  A.  Norton  and  Pfc.  Charles 
T.  Ash,  all  attached  to  4100th  AAF  Base  Unit,  Patterson 
Field,  Ohio.  These  men  can  point  out  eight  boners  in 
the  photograph,  which  arc  listed  below.  Do  you  spot  any 
extra  ones? 


TURN  THIS  PAGE  UPSIDE-DOWN  FOR  THE  ANSWERS 
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-piq  Suiddij  AjsnopjEZEq  e  uo  §uipiiEjs  spp 
'aSiqosuj  aqj  uiojj  sasojos  Suiaouioj  aiuBipaui 
aqj  joj  saoS  auiES  aqj  puE  dulnqa  b  uiiq 
pqiq  sjjadxq  'aauBip  e  §uiqsj  jo  jno  qaiq 
e  sja§  oj [  -ApEajs  pui:  pooS  jou  s.ji  uaq.w 
AjjEiaadsa  ‘joppiq  e  uo  ssaA\ojd  siq  jnoqE 
s§Ejq  oqAY  jajuiud  asnoq  e  Avouq  ayy  f 

cIejj  jiiapiaai:  ajns 
E  si  41  jEqj  Aes  04  qSuoua  s,jt  :§uidaa>psnoq 


Addojs  jo  sja§uEp  jnoqs  uajjuAY  aq  ppioa 
Ajojs  3uo[  y  qqSiy  uoijaas  04  jaaqjo  Ajojes 
aqj  sasodxa  jnqj  Suidaaqasnoq  jood  jo  puiq 
aqj  si  punoj§  aqj  uo  qnjs  jEqj  ‘say  A 

•qo  Asd  aqj  aq  qi.w  apjm: 
uaqojq  jo  pajsqwj  e  ‘jajjnp  uaasun  aqj 
uo  spuBj  aq  uaqA\  jEqj  Apqq  ajinb  si  ji  pm: 
‘punoj§  aqj  uo  suqap  aqj  aas  jysaop  ueiu 
siqy  'ssauisnq  Aqsu  si  (ajmpEJEd  eia  ssaj 
-un)  s§uia\  qo  SuidmnJ  'azadiuj  §uiAy  aqj 
snuiiu  puE — sqooj  aq  ajojaq  dsaj  oj  jnoqE 
si  §uiA\  aqj  uo  ipaui  aqy  jdoo  Aaqy  y 

■Aauapyja  Smjjq  jsaq  aqj  se  qa.w 
se  a§EJ3A3[  UEiunq  jodoid  aqj  §uijja§  snqj 
‘saauq  aqj  jb  puaq  oj  si  poqjarn  ajES  puE  jaaj 
-joo  aqy  uiejjs  qai:c[  u  je  §uiiuin  si  jauuEiu 
siqj  ui  .uajjEq  punodTl  jt:qj  Suijjq  ajEA 

-PcI  otLL  '3NI1  41 LL  iff)  Suopq  jou  op 
j  j  jo  suijoj  jaqjo  puE  §uijjq  jq§iay\  ‘i 
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THE  SPEBBY  BULL 


A  mW  BOOK  FOB  GUNNEBS 


The  science  and  practice  of  aerial  gun¬ 
nery,  from  stripping  a  machine  gun  to 
aiming  with  the  newest  type  of  automatic 
computing  sight,  have. been  described  and 
compiled  in  a  single  volume,  the  Gunner’s 
Information  File. 

Designed  for  both  training  and  reference 
purposes,  the  GIF  provides  a  single-source 
for  information  which  formerly  has  been 
scattered  through  countless  TOs,  TMs, 
mimeographed  lesson  sheets,  check  lists 
and  various  special  publications  of  tile 
combat  air  forces. 

Throughout  the  book,  photographs  and 
illustrations  have  been  used  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  difficult  technical  points 
and  to  increase  readability.  The  volume, 
814  by  1 1  inches  in  size,  is  printed  in  three 
colors  and  bound  in  a  looseleaf  binder  to 
permit  revisions  and  additions.  Designated 
A  \F  Manual  No.  20.  it  was  prepared  by 


the  Publications  Division  of  the  AAF 
Central  School  for  Flexible  Gunnery. 

The  first  .section  in  GIF  gives  complete 
detail  on  the  caliber  .50  machine  gun.  Sec¬ 
tion  Two  covers  Position  Firing  and  the 
use  of  all  types  of  flexible  gun  sights.  Sec¬ 
tion  Three  contains  instructions  for  oper¬ 
ating  all  types  of  AAF  turrets,  and  Section 
Four  incltides'a  full  set  of  aircraft  recogni¬ 
tion  photographs  a  no  silhouettes. 

The  GIF  is  to  be  distributed  to  all  basic 
gunnery  schools  in  the  Training  Command 
and  to  all  stations  concerned  with  the  gun¬ 
nery  training  program  in  the  four  training 
air  forces.  A  small  distribution  will  be 
made  to  operational  air  forces  for  refer¬ 
ence  purposes.  Distribution  of  the  GIF 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  AAF  Central  School  for  Flexible 
Gunnery,  Laredo  AAF.  Laredo,  Texas, 
Att:  Liaison  Division. 


REPRODUCED  HERE  ARE  SELECTED  PACES  FROM  THE  GUNNER’S  INFORMATION  FILE 


RKTRACTliVG  Sl  im:  CROUP 


Installing  the  Solenoid 
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N 


Hanes,  Eugene  G.,  Lt. 

Hanes,  William  E.,  Capt. 

Haney,  William  F.,  Maj. 

Hanlon,  John  H.,  Lt. 

Hanly,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Hanna,  Harry  T.,  Lt. 

♦Hanna,  Joe  Kermit,  Lt. 

Hannah,  George  L„  Lt. 

Hanney.  Thomas  K.,  Lt. 
Hannigan,  William  J.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Hannley,  Vincent  P.,  Lt. 

Hanover,  Don  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hansell.  Haywood  S..  Brig.  Gen. 
*Hansen,  Elmer  R.,  T/Sgt. 
Hansen,  Ernest  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Hansen,  Henry  C.,  Lt. 

Hansen,  John  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hansen,  John  H„  M/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hansen,  Milton  T.,  Pfc. 

Hansen,  Orville  W.,  Sgt. 

Hansen,  Philip  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Hansen,  Robin,  Lt. 

Hansen,  Theodore  A..  Jr..  CpI. 
Hansen,  Walter  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Hanson,  Archie  T.,  Lt. 

Hanson,  John  D..  Lt. 

Hanson,  Owen  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Hanson,  Robert  P.,  Lt. 

Hanson,  William  €..  Sgt. 

Hanst,  Harry  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Hanton,  John  T..  Lt. 

Hanzel.  Thomas  C..  Lt. 

Hape,  Herbert  M„  T/Sgt. 

Happel,  James,  Lt. 

Happold,  Donald  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Harber,  Walt  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Harbour,  David  F.,  Capt. 
Hardaway.  Sidney  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Hardee,  Norman  T.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Harden,  James  D.,  Lt. 

Hamden,  Lionel  I..  CpI. 

Hardin,  John  T.,  Capt. 

Hardin,  Ross  G.,  S/Sgt. 

Hardy,  Bruce  A..  Sgt. 

Hardy,  Fred  P.,  Lt.  (*  OLC) 
Hare,  Richard  L..  T/Sgt. 

Hare,  Warren  J.,  Lt. 
Hargesheimer,  Frederic  G.,  Lt. 
Hargrove,  James  0..  Lt. 

Harkavey.  George  I..  Lt. 

Harker.  Vernon  D.,  Jr.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harkey,  Ralph  E.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Harkness,  Harold  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Harland,  Delmar  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Harlin,  Charles  J..  Lt. 

Harling,  Tom  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Harlow,  Harrington,  Lt. 

Harlow,  Logan  S.,  Jr.  T/Sgt. 
Harmon.  Adney  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Harmon.  Crockett  L.,  T/Sgt. 
Harmon.  Edward  Z..  S/Sgt. 
Harmon,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Harmon,  Hubert  R..  Maj.  Gen. 
Harms,  Norman  L.,  Lt. 

Harms,  Ralph  F.,  S/Sgt. 

Harms.  Robert  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Harniman.  Kenneth  F.,  Capt. 
Harper,  Harold  T.,  Lt. 

Harper,  James  F.,  CpI. 

Harper,  William  B.,  Lt. 

Harper,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Harpool,  Charles  J..  F/0 
Harrelson.  Woodrow  A..  F/0 
Harrington,  Elmer  E.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  3  OLC) 

Harrington,  Regis  J.,  Lt. 

Harris,  Charles  L..  S/Sgt. 

Harris.  Chester  L.,  Capt. 

Harris,  Claude  S.,  Capt. 

Harris.  Ernest  A..  Lt.  (&  3  OLC) 

♦Harris.  Frederick  A.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harris,  George  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Harris,  Jack  C..  Lt. 

Harris,  James  J.,  S/Sgt. 

Harris.  James  P..  Lt. 

Harris,  James  W.,  Ill,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harris,  Lewis  S..  Lt. 

Harris,  Maurice  L..  S/Sgt. 
Harris,  Reginald  G.,  S/Sgt. 
Harris,  Thomas  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Harris,  Tommie  T.,  T/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harris,  William  B.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harrison,  Bobby  T.,  Lt. 

Harrison,  Charles  R..  Lt. 
Harrison,  Edward.  Sgt. 

Harrison,  James  A..  S/Sgt. 
Harrison.  James  T.,  Lt. 

Harrison,  Lee  H.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harrison,  Lynn  R.,  F/0 
Harrison,  Robert  D.,  Sgt. 

Harsh,  Forrest  R..  Maj. 

Harsh.  John  W..  Capt. 
Harshbarger,  William  M.,  Lt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Hart,  Allen  G.,  'Capt.  (&.  OLC) 
Hart,  Clifford  M.,  S/Sgt. 

Hart,  John  M..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hart,  Joseph  H..  Sgt. 

Hart.  Richard  I.,  Lt. 

Hartge.  William  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Hartley,  Lester  J.,  Lt. 

Hartman,  Ernest  D.,  Lt. 
Hartman,  George  T.,  Lt. 
Hartman,  William  D.,  Capt. 
Hartvig,  Douglas  M..  Lt. 
Hartwig,  Ralph.  T/Sgt. 

Hartzog,  James  W.,  Lt. 

Harvey,  Clyde  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Harvey,  Eugene  M.,  Lt. 

(&  OLC) 

Harvey,  Norman  S.,  Capt. 
Harvey,  William  A.,  T/Sgt. 
Harvie,  Warren  L..  T/Sgt. 

Hasel,  Gaynord  A..  Lt. 
Hasbrouch.  Richard  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Haselby,  Johnnie  V.,  Lt. 
Haselden,  Joseph  L.,  Lt. 
Haseltine.  Richard  S..  T/Sgt. 


Haskell,  Harris  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Haslip,  George  A.,  S/Sgt. 

Hassler,  Kenneth  C.,  T/Sgt. 
Hassemer,  David  W.,  Maj. 
Hassinger,  Walter  J.,  T/Sgt. 
Hastings.  Alvin  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Hastings,  Edgar  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Hastings,  Harold  T.,  Maj. 
Hastings,  Lyle  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Hatala,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 

•Hatch,  Robert  R..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hatcher,  Joseph  H.,  T/Sgt. 
Hathaway,  Gerald  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Hatleberg,  Maynard  M.,  T/Sgt. 
Hatley,  Sherman  R.,  T/Sgt. 

Hatt,  Kermit  R.,  Capt. 

Hatten,  Audis  W..  Lt. 

Hattendorf.  Wilbur  S.,  Lt. 

Hauer,  Eddy  G.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Haugen.  Marshall  B.,  T/Sgt. 
Haugliy,  Robert  F.,  Lt. 

Haupt,  Fred  J.,  F/0 
Haut,  Walter,  S/Sgt. 

Havrilla,  Joseph  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Hawes,  Samuel  A..  Lt. 

Hawkins,  Elvey  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hawkins,  George  L..  Lt. 

Hawkins,  John  E..  Lt. 

Hawkins,  John  G.,  Lt. 

Hawkins,  Paul  T..  Lt. 

Hawkins.  Thaddeus  I.,  Jr„  Lt. 
Hawkins,  William  B.,  Lt. 
Hawkins.  Wilma  L..  Lt. 

Hawley,  Robert  E..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hay,  Henry  G.,  Lt. 

Hay,  Lewis  E..  Lt. 

Hay.  Thomas  G.,  Lt. 

Hayden,  arry  J..  Lt. 

Hayden,  Kenneth  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Hayes,  Frank,  Maj. 

Hayes,  Jack  W.,  Jr.,  Maj. 

Hayes,  James  J.,  Capt. 

Hayes,  John  Joseph.  S/Sgt. 

Hayes,  Joseph  C..  T/Sgt. 

Hayes,  Raymond  A..  S/Sgt. 
Hayes,  Wesley  J..  Sgt. 

Haymon,  Albert  W..  T/Sgt. 
Haynes.  Collis  P..  Lt. 

Haynes,  Frank  V..  Capt. 

Haynes,  Robert  E.,  Lt.  Col. 

<&  OLC) 

Hays,  George  J.,  Lt. 

Hays,  William  T„  T/Sgt. 
Heyworth,  Carl  0..  Lt. 

Hazelton,  Walter  L..  S/Sgt. 

Hazle.  John  H..  Lt. 

Hazzard,  William  W..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Headley,  Robert  L.,  Sgt. 

Healey,  Patrick  J..  S/Sgt. 

Hcaly,  William  C.,  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Healzer,  Earl  W..  Lt. 

Heard,  John  A..  Lt. 

Hearn.  Walter  J.,  Capt. 

Heath,  Charles  C.,  Lt. 

Heath,  John  H.,  Lt. 

Heather,  William  J..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Hebert,  James  F.,  Lt.  <&  OLC) 
Hebert.  Kenneth  G..  Capt. 

(&  OLC) 

Hebner,  Paul  C.,  Lt. 

Heckerson,  Burton  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Heckert,  George  A.,  Lt. 

Hedlund,  Earl  C..  Lt. 

Heffernan,  Paul  E.,  Lt. 

Hefkin,  Donald  W.,  Lt. 

Hefley,  Elton  C..  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Hegman.  William  T.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Hegstead,  Lester  0..  Lt. 

Hegy,  Clarence  F.,  Col. 

Heiken.  Alfred  E..  S/Sgt. 

H ei I .  Robert  F.,  Lt. 

Heily,  William  H.,  Lt. 

Heim,  Lester  N..  CpI. 

Heinmiller.  Philip  R.,  Lt. 

“Heinz,  Eugene  M.,  Lt.  (&  OLC) 
Heinz,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Heisel.  Manville  M..  Lt. 
Heitkamp.  Adrian  J..  S/Sgt. 
Hejny,  Robert  L..  Lt. 

Helbert,  Joseph  E..  Capt. 

Held.  Alfred  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Heldreth,  Howard  S..  Lt. 

Heller.  John  M.,  S/Sgt. 

(&  OLC) 

Heilman.  Abraham,  Lt. 

Hellwig,  Alwin,  S/Sgt.  (&  OLC) 
Helmick.  Frederick  E..  Lt. 
Helms,  Barney  W..  T/Sgt. 
Helstowski,  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 


(CONTMfUI 


Helton,  Janies  G.,  M/Sgt. 

H elvey,  Hazen  D.,  Lt. 

Hemberger,  Frank  C.,  S/Sgt. 
Hembree,  William  T.,  T/Sgt. 
Hemphill,  Robert  C.,  Capt. 
Henaire,  Joseph  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Henderson,  George  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Henderson,  Paul  E.,  S/Sgt. 
Henderson,  Ralph  C.,  Jr..  S/Sgt. 
Henderson,  Wilburn  S.,  Lt. 
Hendricks,  Dean  W.,  W/0 
Hendricks,  Wayne  J.,  Lt. 

Hendrix,  Ll«yd  0.,  Lt. 

Hendrix,  Phillip  L.,  Lt. 

Hendrix,  Tom,  S/Sgt. 

Hendry,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Henebry,  John  P.,  Capt. 

(&  2  OLC) 

Henery,  William  M.,  Lt. 
Henington,  Henry  M.,  Lt. 

Henion,  Glen,  S/Sgt. 

Henion,  John  0..  CpI. 

Henkel,  Henry  H.,  S/Sgt. 

Henley,  Justin  0..  Lt. 

Henley,  William  0.,  Pfc. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Henn,  Raymond  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hennon,  William  J.,  Capt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Henry,  George  F.,  Lt. 

Henry,  Harry  C.,  Maj. 

Henry,  Howard  D.,  Lt. 

Henry,  Lawrence  C.,  T/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Henry,  William  H..  Lt. 

Henry.  William  W..  S/Sgt. 
Hensen,  Helmuth  F..  Lt. 

Hensler,  Joseph  E.,  Lt. 

Henslovitz,  Marvin,  T/Sgt. 
Henson,  Walter  C.,  Lt. 

Hepfner,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Herbert.  Robert  C.,  Lt. 

Herman,  Boyd  F.,  Lt. 

Herman,  Charles  L.,  Lt. 

Herman,  Leonard  W..  Lt. 
Hermann,  Max  W.,  Lt. 

Hernan,  Howard  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Herndon,  Albert  V.,  S/Sgt. 
Herndon.  Joseph  T..  Lt. 

Herod,  Henry  W.,  T/Sgt. 

Herren,  Travis  R..  S/Sgt. 

Herried,  Richard  S..  Lt. 

Herring,  William  J.,  Lt. 

Herron,  Christian  I.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Hersh,  Leonard,  Lt. 

Herter,  Glenn  A..  Lt. 

Hertzberg,  Frank  E.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Herzog.  Frederick  C.,  Jr.,  Lt. 

(&.  OLC) 

Hesler,  Paul  M.,  F/0 
Hess,  William  J..  S/Sgt. 

Hesse,  Charles,  Capt. 

Hester,  Elbert  Lynn,  Lt. 

Hester,  Virgil  R..  T/Sgt. 

Heuser,  Herbert  A..  Lt. 

Hevener,  Harold  G..  Jr.,  Lt. 
Hewitt,  Charles  H.,  CpI. 

Heyman,  Alfred  A..  Lt. 

Hiatt,  Dean  R.,  Lt. 

Hibbs,  Ralph  L..  Sgt. 

Hinimel,  Edward.  Pfc. 

Hibner,  Edwin  L.,  Capt. 

Hickey,  Thomas  J.,  CpI. 

Hickman,  Herbert  C.,  F/0 
Hickman,  Richard  H.,  Sgt. 
Hickman,  Roland  C..  T/Sgt. 
Hickok.  Ralph  H.,  T/Sgt. 

Hicks,  William  G..  S/Sgt. 

Hifler,  William  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Higgins,  Harry  C..  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Higgins,  Langdon  G.,  Lt. 

Higgins,  Thomas  D..  Jr.,  Lt. 
High,  Ashburn  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Highcove,  Peter,  T/Sgt. 

Hight,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  Lt. 


Hightower,  James  D.,  S/Sgt. 
Hilbert.  George  A.,  Jr.,  Capt. 
HHdreth,  Elmer  L..  M/Sgt. 
Hllger,  Elvin  D.,  Jr..  T/Sgt. 
“lljMrt,  Donald  B.,  Lt. 

Ill,;  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
fjhl.i  Frank  A.,  Maj. 

Jill,  James  Ellison,  Lt. 

Hill,  Joe  L..  Jr.,  Lt. 

Hill,  John  E.,  S/Sgt. 

Hill,  John  F..  S/Sgt. 

Hill,  Kelly.  Jr..  S/Sgt. 

Hill,  Lawrence  E.,  CpI. 

Hill,  Lewis  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Hillabrant.  John  J.,  S/Sgt. 
HHlegass,  Paul  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Hilliard,  Ray  M.,  Lt.  (Sc  OLC) 
Hilsabeck,  Frank  H.,  S/Sgt. 
Hilsey,  Arthur  F.,  CpI. 

Himes,  Ralph  F.,  Capt. 

Himmel,  Lynn  M.,  CpI. 

Hinds,  Durward  L.,  S/Sgt. 
Hinds,  Francis  G..  T/Sgt. 

Hine,  Raymond  K.,  Lt. 
Hinehaugh,  Dan  L.,  Jr.,  T/Sgt. 
Hines,  Amos  D.,  Lt. 

Hines,  Larry  A.,  Lt. 

Hines,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Hinley,  Jesse  L.,  T/Sgt. 

Hinton,  Robert  W.,  Lt. 

Hippie,  Ellsworth  G.,  Sgt. 

Hirsh,  Nathan  J.,  Lt. 

Hirshburg,  Ivan  E..  Lt. 

Hise,  Bobbie  L.,  Lt. 

Hitchcock.  Craig  R.,  Lt. 
Hitchcock.  James  W.,  Lt. 

Hively,  Howard  D..  Lt. 
Hlouchal,  Otto  A.,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Hnatyk,  Nicholas  J.,  Lt. 

Hoag,  Roger  H.,  Lt. 

Hoag.  Stanley  D.,  Lt. 

Hoagland,  John  G.,  Lt. 
Hoagland.  Ralph,  Jr.,  Lt. 

Hobbs,  Frank  B.,  S/Sgt. 

Hobbs,  James  M.,  S/Sgt. 
Hobert,  Robert  D.,  Lt. 

Hobson,  Kenneth  B.,  Col. 
Hobson,  William  R.,  Lt. 

Hockery,  John  J.,  Lt. 

Hockin,  Robert  A.,  Lt. 

Hocutt,  Ealon  S.,  Lt. 

Hodge.  John  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Hodges,  Edwin  L.,  S/Sgt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Hodges,  Phillip,  Lt. 

Hodgson,  Thomas  D.,  Lt. 
Hodson,  Charles  A..  Lt. 

Hodson,  Robert  G.,  Lt. 

Hodson,  Robert  I.,  Capt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Hodson,  Robert  L..  Capt. 
Hoerster,  Morton  K.,  Lt. 

Hoey,  Charles  J.,  Capt. 

Hofer,  Herbert  E..  Lt. 

Hoffacker,  Victor  A..  S/Sgt. 
Hoffman,  Shirl  J..  T/Sgt. 
Hoffman.  Wilbur  F..  T/Sgt. 
Hogan.  David,  T/Sgt. 

Hoge.  Everett  J..  T/Sgt. 
Hoggan,  Donald  W..  Lt. 
Hoggatt,  James  L.,  Lt. 

Hohman,  Jack,  F/0 
Hokans,  Carl  A.,  Lt. 

Hoke,  Ralph  M..  S/Sgt. 

Hoke,  Robert  A..  Capt. 

Holbert,  George  R.,  S/Sgt. 
Holcomb,  James  R..  S/Sgt. 
Holcombe,  Richard  E.,  Capt. 
Holcombe,  Robert  G.,  Lt. 
Holcombe,  Wesley  €.,  Lt. 

(Sc  OLC) 

Holden,  Warren  A.,  Lt. 

Holder,  Maxwell  R.,  Lt. 

Hole,  Howard  D.,  CpI. 

Holguin,  Jose  L..  Lt. 

Holland,  Curry  W.,  S/Sgt. 
Holland.  John  G.,  Lt. 

Holland,  Thomas  E.,  Sgt. 
Holleman,  Steven  H..  S/Sgt. 

5th  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Adams,  Ira  A..  S/Sgt. 

Carlson,  Robert  E.,  Lt. 


Answers  to 

1.  (c)  20th  Air  Force 

2.  (c)  800  rounds  per  minute 

3.  (d)  Twin-engine,  twin-tail 
fighter 

4.  (bl  Northern  Burma 

5.  (a)  The  compression  ratio  of 
the  engine 

6.  (a)  2,000  miles 

7.  True 

8.  (b)  $300.  WD  Cir.  50,  4  Feb. 
1944 

9.  (d)  Radio  operator 

10.  (b)  Twin-engine  fighter 

11.  (b)  San  Angelo,  Texas 

12.  (b)  $1,800 


Quiz  on  page  36 

13.  (c)  Off  the  northwestern  tip  of 
New  Guinea 

14.  A  demolition  bomb  dropped  by 
parachute 

15.  (c)  Six.  WD  Cir.  268,  30  June 
1944 

16.  (d)  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton 

17.  (d)  Military  personnel  attached 
to  the  Allied  Military  Govern¬ 
ment 

18.  (b)  False.  Anyone  who  desires 
may  join  the  Society. 

19.  (bj  Bangkok 

20.  Douglas  C-54  (left)  and  Focke- 
Wulf  200. 


4th  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Anderson,  A  If  Lester,  S/Sgt. 
Ashley,  Burl  S.,  F/0 
Bong,  Richard  I.,  Maj. 

Dial,  Irwin  W.,  S/Sgt. 


3rd  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 


Arts,  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Burleigh,  Albert  H..  Lt. 
Corkrum,  Uriah  F.,  Lt. 
Crawford,  George  H.,  S/Sgt. 


2nd  OAK  LEAF 
CLUSTER  TO 
DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 


Andrews,  Stanley  0..  Lt. 
Applegate,  Rex  A.,  Sgt. 
Arneth.  John  P.,  Sgt. 

Arnzen,  Cyril  H.,  Pvt. 

Bailey,  John  D..  Lt. 
Ballantine,  John  V.,  Pvt. 
Beard.  Glenn  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Benner.  John  G.,  Lt. 
Berryman,  Lester  C..  Pfc. 
Billmaier.  Lawrence  P.,  CpI. 
Bonito.  Frank  L.,  CpI. 
Brown.  Llewellyn  L.,  Lt. 
Carlson.  William  E..  Lt. 
Cartwright.  Phillip  E..  Lt. 
Chaffin,  Harold  N.,  Capt. 
Church.  Frank  C..  Capt. 
Creech,  Robert  M.,  Capt. 
Culver.  David.  S/Sgt. 

Dobson.  Dorsey  T.,  CpI. 
Dortch.  Paul  H.,  M/Sgt. 
Dougherty,  John,  Maj. 
Dubisher,  Francis  E.,  Lt. 


OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER 
TO  DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS 

Adams,  Forrest  M..  S/Sgt. 
Aldridge,  Leroy  A.,  Sgt. 

Allen,  David  W.,  Lt. 

Amann,  John  R..  Lt. 

Andrade,  Michael  R..  Pfc. 
Asbell,  Clarence  E.,  Sgt. 

Bagby,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  S/Sgt. 
Baker,  Edwin  C..  Capt. 

Barton.  Bruce  Dero,  Capt. 
Bennett,  Charles  E.,  T/Sgt. 
Bennett,  Ravelle  A.,  S/Sgt. 
Bilyeu.  Hal  E.,  Lt. 

Birdsong,  George  P.,  Lt. 

Blakely,  Warren  A.,  Lt. 

Bowden,  Robert  M.,  Sgt. 

3radley,  William  Barclift,  CpI. 
Bradford.  William  R.,  Maj. 
Crown,  Robert  E.,  Capt. 

Burns,  Wilbert  R.,  Sgt. 

Cain,  Carroll  J.,  Lt. 

Calhoun.  William  R..  Jr..  Lt. 
Campbell,  William  Haddock,  Lt. 
Castellotfi,  Julio  G..  S/Sgt. 
Cederholm.  Bernard,  Lt. 
Chandler,  George  W.,  Lt. 

Cheek,  Willis,  T/Sgt. 

Coburn,  Lewis  L.,  Sgt. 

Cliburn,  Charles.  Lt. 

Cornut,  William  A.,  Sgt. 

Coury,  Charles  L.,  Pfc. 

Cox,  John  D.,  S/Sgt. 

Cross,  Frank  E.,  T/Sgt. 

Daigle,  Lewellyn  C.,  Maj. 
Davidson,  Paul  E.,  S/Sgt.  - 
Deniston,  Dale  R.,  Lt. 

Devinney.  James  F.,  Capt. 
Deyarmond.  Jacob  J..  Pfc. 

Doss,  Edwin  A.,  Capt. 

Durbin,  Cecil,  Lt. 

Eastus,  Wardin  M.,  CpI. 

Elilers,  Melville  V.,  Lt. 

Faulkner,  Cecil  L.,  Lt.  Col. 
*Ford,  Walter  R..  Capt. 

*Sngram,  Virgil.  Jr..  Capt. 
Janacek,  Melick  J.,  S/Sgt. 
Kaboth.  Jack  W.,  Lt. 

Lutz,  Willis  S..  T/Sgt. 
McDonald,  Norman  L.,  Lt. 
*Mclntyre,  Patrick  W..  Capt. 
McLaughlin,  Tim  0.,  S/Sgt. 
Pezzella,  Alfred  W..  Lt. 

Prouty,  R.  V.,  Lt. 

Toomey,  John  Marshall,  Maj. 
White.  Sam  B..  Jr.,  Capt. 
Wilcox.  John  R..  Lt. 

Wilkinson.  Warren  S.,  Capt. 
Young,  John  S..  Lt. 
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Here  we  have  a  couple  of  GI  radiators,  Arctic 
model.  At  an  Alaskan  base.  Sergeants  Brown 
and  Kelly  warm  the  engines  of  a  B-24  with  a 
gasoline  heater,  while  Sergeant  Rawls  thaws 
iiimself  with  a  letter  and  snapshot  from  his 
little  hometown  de-icer. 


In  the  CBI  theatre,  native  families  are  often 
employed  in  airfield  construction  work.  The 
tremendous  job  accomplished  by  these  people, 
using  primitive  methods,  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  amazement  to  the  boys  on  the  line. 


While  fighter  pilots  are  subject  to  “blackout” 
and  “redout,”  their  crew  chiefs  also  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  occupational  ailments.  None  the 
least  of  which  is  “sweatitis.”  At  a  jungle  base 
in  the  South  Pacific,  Sergeant  Doyle  nearly 
worries  himself  a  stomach  ulcer  while  watch¬ 
ing  one  of  his  jockeys  come  home  on  a  wet  track. 


At  a  bomber  base  in  England,  one  of  the  squad¬ 
rons  schedules  an  informal  S-2  session,  after  hours, 
at  which  the  mechs  are  given  their  own  brief¬ 
ing  on  the  air  war  over  Europe.  Both  flying  and 
ground  personnel  take. part  in  the  critique  that 
follows,  aided  and  abetted  by  Java  and  sinkers 
from  “Jowls,”  the  long-suffering  squadron  cheE 


Captain  Knight  and  Sergeant  Cole  are  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  shuttle  bombing  route  be¬ 
tween  an  AAF  base  in  England  and  a  Soviet 
airfield.  Both  are  Texans,  which  may  account 
for  the  Captain’s  ability  to  bring  an  occas¬ 
ional  arm-load  of  scarce  items  from  London 
for  the  ground  crew. 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

For  a  year  or  more  up  to  the  time  the 
B-29  went  into  combat,  the  AAF  was  filled 
with  rumors  about  the  new  super  bomber 
and  its  activities.  This  month  we  give  you 
the  story  of  what  happened  during  that  vear 
or  more  of  silence  on  the  B-29.  Our  article 
is  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Wolfe, 
first  leader  of  the  original  B-29  outfit  and 
now  commanding  general  of  the  Materiel 
Command.  It  appears  on  Page  4. 

☆ 

Are  there  any  copies  of  the  January  and 
February,  1943,  issues  of  Air  Force  still 
intact  around  davrooms,  lounges  or  canteens 
at  overseas  or  domestic  bases?  If  so,  we’d 
appreciate  your  sending  them  to  us  at  101 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We  like 
to  keep  a  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
for  our  files  and  we  happen  to  be  short  on 
copies  for  those  two  months. 

☆ 

“AUS  (AC)”  is  no  more.  This  familiar 
symbol,  which  labeled  most  Air  Corps  officer 
grades  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years,  had 
served  its  purpose.  On  August  1,  it  was 
discarded,  and  all  temporary  officer  grades 
were  changed  from  AUS  (AC)  to  AUS. 

AUS  means  Army  of  the  United  States. 
AUS  (AC)  means  Army  of  the  United 
States  (Air  Corps),  a  designation  established 
under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  to  permit  the  Air 
Corps  to  advance  its  officers  more  rapidlv 
than  was  permissible  under  AUS  policy.  The 
Air  Corps  was  growing  faster  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  Army.  Officers  had  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  itself. 

At  that  time,  an  officer  must  have  served 
for  at  least  six  months  in  a  position  calling 
for  a  higher  grade  to  qualify  for  promotion 
in  AUS.  In  AUS  (AC),  the  qualification 
was  three  months  in  grade.  Therefore,  an 
Air  Corps  officer  advanced  somewhat  faster 
in  AUS  (AC)  than  in  AUS,  but  his  higher 
grade  held  only  so  long  as  he  was  in  the 
Air  Corps.  If  he  was  transferred  to  another 
branch,  he  reverted  to  his  AUS  grade. 

As  assignment  vacancies  were  filled,  the 
requirements  were  stiffened  for  both  AUS 
and  AUS  (AC).  In  each  instance,  graduated 
scales  of  minimum  time  in  grade  were 
adopted,  the  higher  the  grade  the  longer  the 
minimum.  In  addition,  standards  of  mini¬ 
mum  length  of  commissioned  service  were 
established  in  3943  for  promotions  of  Air 
Corps  officers,  both  AUS  and  AUS  (AC). 

By  1944,  promotions  in  AUS  and  AUS 
(AC)  had  slowed  down  to  a  walk.  But  by 
that  time,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Air 
Corps  officers  had  two  ranks:  one  AUS,  the 
other  AUS  (AC).  The  latter  was  from  one 
to  three  grades  higher  than  the  former. 

It  was  the  officer  in  this  situation  who 
was  affected  by  the  August  1  order.  In  each 
case,  the  officer  was  promoted  to  an  AUS 
grade  corresponding  to  his  AUS  (AC)  rank. 
The  new  AUS  grades  date  from  August  1, 
but  in  determining  time  in  grade  for  promo¬ 
tion  purposes  full  credit  is  given  for  time 
in  AUS  (AC)  grade.  Service  outside  con¬ 
tinental  U.  S.  or  in  Alaska  counts  as  time- 
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and-a-half  toward  time  in  grade  requirements 
for  all  AUS  promotions. 

Minimum  times  in  grade  now  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  colonel,  eighteen  months;  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  fifteen  months;  to  major, 
twelve  months;  to  captain,  nine  months;  to 
first  lieutenant,  six  months. 

In  explaining  the  new  requirements.  Army 
Reg.  605-12  points  out  that  minimum,  time 
in  grade  should  not  be  considered  “as  either 
the  average  time  an  officer  should  remain  in 
a  grade  or  as  entitling  an  individual  to  pro¬ 
motion  upon  completion  thereof.” 

The  regulation  adds  that  no  officer  should 
be  recommended  for  promotion  until  he  has 
demonstrated  his  qualifications  by  actually 
occupying  a  position  and  performing  duties 
appropriate  to  the  higher  grade  for  at  least 
three  months.  For  promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel  or  colonel,  he  should  occupy  for  at 
least  three  months  the  specific  position  he 
is  to  hold  after  promotion. 

These  requirements,  including  minimum 
time  in  grade,  may  be  waived  in  “excep¬ 
tional  circumstances”  by  theatre  command¬ 
ers  in  the  case  of  officers  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  clearly  their  fitness  for  promotion  by 
outstanding  performances  in  actual  combat. 
☆ 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Air 
Regulations  designed  to  facilitate  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  pilot  certificates  to  military  pilots 
following  their  discharge  from  the  service. 
The  test  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  pub¬ 
lished  here  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  military 
pilots: 

An  applicant  who  is  or  was  within  the 
preceding  twelve  calendar  months  on  solo 
flying  status  as  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  armed 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with  the 
United  States  as  a  rated  military  pilot  and 
has  served  as  such  with  solo  flying  status 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  consecutive 
months  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  the 
aeronautical  knowledge,  experience  and  skill 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations 
for  the  issuance  of  a  pilot  certificate  of  ap¬ 
propriate  type  and  grade  if: 

(a)  The  requirements  for  the  military 
pilot  rating  held  are  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Air  Regula¬ 
tions  for  type  and  grade  of  pilot  certificate 
sought; 

(b)  He  passes  the  written  examination 
on  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  required  of 
applicants  for  the  type  and  grade  of  certi¬ 
ficate  sought;  and 

(c)  He  submits  to  an  Inspector  of  the 
Administrator: 

( 1 )  Documentary  evidence  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  specified  above, 
or  that  he  has  been  honorably  discharged 
or  returned  to  inactive  status,  and 

(2)  A  certificate  from  the  appropriate 
officer  in  charge  of  flying  showing  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  flight  record  as  a  military  pilot  and 

PICTURE  CREDITS 

Third  &  Fourth  Covers:  T/Sgt.  Roger 
Coster,  Air  Force  Staff.  19:  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps.  22-23:  Royal  New  Zealand  Air 
Force.  All  other  illustrations  secured  through 
official  Army  Air  Forces  sources.  Requests 
for  prints  of  photographs  for  official  use  and 
publication  appearing  in  Air  Force  should  be 
directed  to  the  AAF  Photographic  Library, 
Headquarters,  AAF,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


setting  forth  the  pilot  rating  held  by  him, 
and  the  type,  class  and  horsepower  of  air¬ 
craft  he  has  been  officially  rated  as  com¬ 
petent  to  pilot. 

☆ 

Responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff,  Materiel  and  Services,  are  clarified 
in  AAF  Regulation  20-43,  amended  as  of 
27  July  1944.  He  is  accountable  for  “estab¬ 
lishing  AAF  policies  in  the  field  of  materiel 
and  services,  exercising  staff  supervision  over 
the  execution  of  policies  in  the  field  of  ma¬ 
teriel  and  services  and  for  necessary  liaison 
with  War  Department  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.” 

☆ 


What  did  you  do 
in  the  war.  Pop? 

What  will  you  tell  him?  That  you 
were  tossed  on  your  bean  while 
riding  on  a  truck  fender  and  had 
to  spend  100  days  in  the  hospital, 
or  will  you  remember  this  simple 
rule? 

,  When  you 

anything 
pt  a  horse 
motorcycle ), 
INSIDE.  | 

•  ■  TAW  uv-  ••  vf  i 

A#  -  JJ 

☆ 

In  our  June  issue,  we  reported  that  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  India-China  Wing  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command  had  claimed  for  one  of 
its  C-47s  a  new  GI  operational  record — 360 
hours  and  10  minutes  for  the  month  of 
February,  a  daily  average  of  12  hours  and 
25  minutes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  C.  Mackey,  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  Headquarters  Detachment, 
563rd  AAF  Base  Unit,  Ferrying  Division, 
Air  Transport  Command,  Miami,  Fla.,  now 
comes  forth  with  a  new  claimant  to  the 
record — a  C-87  numbered  004,  which  on 
the  famous  “Fireball”  run  between  Miami 
and  India  hung  up  4 07 Vi  hours  during 
April. 


The  colonel  also  supplies  figures  on  seven 
other  C-87s — all  on  the  Fireball  run — which 
have  bettered  the  achievement  of  the  India- 
China  Wing  station’s  candidate  for  top 
honors.  He  declares  that  No.  249  operated 
369  hours  and  35  minutes  in  March;  No. 
162,  372  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  No. 
148,  382  hours  and  55  minutes,  both  in 
April;  No.  733,  380  hours  and  45  minutes 
in  May,  and  No.  745,  381  hours  and  15 
minutes,  No.  249,  377  hours  and  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  No.  139,  362  hours  and  ten  min¬ 
utes,  all. three  in  June. 

“I  might  mention,  too,”  adds  Colonel 
Mackey,  “that  the  overall  fleet  average  for 
the  Fireball  run  for  the  eight  months  from 
its  inception  to  16  July  1944  is  ten  hours 
and  23  minutes.  This  operation  is  over  a 
route  approximately  14,000  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  is  Gl-operated  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Tunner, 
commanding  general.  Ferrying  Division,  Air 
Transport  Command.” 

Thanks  for  the  information,  Colonel. 

There  probably  are  other  outfits  which 
have  claims  to  operational  or  other  records. 
Let’s  hear  about  them. 

☆ 

AAF  commanders  have  been  directed  to 
ground  all  flying  personnel  for  24  hours  after 
they  have  given  blood  donations.  A  donor 
mav  be  grounded  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
flight  surgeon  finds  it  advisable.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  advise  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  and  flight  surgeon  at  the 
time  the  donation  is  made. 

☆ 


Lost  Parachutes 

Nos.  36-1847,  37-300,  37-1445,  37- 
1447,  37-1448,  37-1495,  38-1004,  38- 

1  555,  38-1556,  38-2244,  38-2248,  39- 

1026,  41-7067,  41-7068,  41-7069,  41- 

7080,  41-7082,  41-7061,  41-7084,  41- 

7085,  41-7086,  41-28271,  41-28272,  41- 
28273,  41-28274,  41-28275,  41-28276, 
41-28277,  41-28279, 41-28285, 41-28305, 
41-28307,  41-28308,  41-28310, 41-28311, 

41- 30899,  41-31269,  42-63452,  42-63453, 

42- 63454,  42-63455,  42-63461,  42-63463, 

42-63465,  42-63466,  42-63467,  42- 

210090,  42-383815,  42-383827,  42- 

386456,  42-386468,  42-386470,  42- 

386478,  42-386489,  42-386492,  42- 

386495,  42-386499,  42-701024. 

Return  these  parachutes,  or  address 

correspondence  concerning  them  to  Sup¬ 
ply  Officer,  Base  Operations,  Bolling 
Field,  D.  C. 

No.  42-488956  lost  at  Long  Beach 
Army  Air  Base,  Calif.  Communicate 
with  Lieut.  M.  J.  Bidwell,  Special  Service 
Officer,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  or  return  to 
Amarillo  Army  Air  Base,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

No.  42-543783,  quick  attachable  type; 
return  to  Operations  Officer,  Army  Air 
Forces,  Lambert  Field,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  42-108389.,  seat  type;  return  to 
Operations  Officer,  AAF  Pilot  School 
(Basic),  Majors  Field,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Found 

No.  39-2522  held  by  Headquarters, 
AAF  Pilot  School  (Basic),  Perrin  Field, 
Sherman,  Texas. 
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These  returned  combat  veterans  are  starting  their  last  lap  in  aerial  evacu 
aboard  a  C-47  which  will  take  them  to  hospitals  within  the  geographic  area 
The  story  of  air  evacuation  inside  the  United  States  is  told  in  this  issue  < 
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AIR  FORCE  has  a  new  cover  this  month. 

We  hope  you  agree  that  the  new  design  with 
all  the  AAF  patches  better  reflects  the  spirit 
that  permeates  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  That  spirit, 
which  has  kept  pace  with  our  growing  strength, 
is  a  very  real  thing.  It  is  a  combination  of 
teamwork  and  skill,  courage  and  loyalty, 
and  above  all,  pride  in  a  magnificent  fighting 
organization.  Whether  you  push  a 
pencil  or  spin  a  prop,  pack  a  parachute 
or  pilot  a  B-29,  wherever  you  are  in 
the  AAF,  whatever  you  do,  you're  part  of  one 
of  the  greatest  outfits  in  the  history  of 
fighting  men.  It  has  been  the  job  of 
AIR  FORCE  to  tell  you  all  it  can  about  that 
outfit.  We  think  the  new  cover 
design  will  help  us  do  that  job. 
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Rendezvous 


Dear  Editor: 


...  I  would  like  to 
have  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the 
cover  of  the  August 
issue  of  Air  Force. 
Who  is  the  soldier, 
or  paratrooper  to  be  exact?  I  think  he  is  a 
relation  of  mine.  .  .  . 

Pvt.  Clayton  Evans,  Honolulu 


Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  The  picture  on  the  cover  is  that  of 
my  brother,  1st  Sgt.  H.  E.  Cooper  before  he 
went  into  the  invasion.  .  .  . 

L.  R.  Cooper,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  The  mother  of  Pfc.  William  B. 
Anderson  would  like  to  have  an  original 
print  of  the  photograph  and  any  informa¬ 
tion  available.  Pfc.  Anderson  is  reported 
missing  in  action  since  June  6  and  he  was 
with  the  paratroopers  that  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  family  and  friends  feel  sure 
that  the  picture  is  that  of  young  Ander¬ 
son.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Griffin,  Defuniak  Spgs.,  Fla. 
Dear  Editor: 

...  I  believe  he  is  my  brother.  He  is  at 
present  missing  in  action  since  D-day  in 
France.  .  .  . 

Pvt.  A.  Pushharawicz,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  The  cover  of  your  August  issue  fea¬ 
tures  an  airborne  soldier  who,  I  believe,  is 
my  brother.  He  is  Special  Service  Officer, 
1st.  Lt.  John  F.  Devereux,  somewhere  in 
Italy.  .  .  . 

Helen  M.  Devereux,  Monroe,  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

...  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Pvt.  George  T.  Trotman,  of  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  a  close  friend  of  my  family’s.  Pvt. 
Trotman  as  we  know  from  the  official 
casualty  list  was  killed  in  action  on  D-day 
in  Normandy . 

Marilynne  M.  Robertson,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Unfortunately,  we  don’t  know  the  name  of 
the  paratrooper.  The  picture  was  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  minutes  before  invasion  and 
in  the  excitement  no  captions  were  recorded. 
If  anyone  in  his  outfit  can  identify  this 
soldier ,  we’ll  be  glad  to  print  his  name.  Ed. 


Law  of  Averages? 

Dear  Editor: 

...  A  lot  of  fellows  in  this  flying  racket 
talk  about  playing  out  the  string,  or  buck¬ 
ing  the  law  of  averages.  They  feel  that  luck 
runs  out,  and  that’s  why  you  see  a  ‘Fifty 
and  Bust  Club’  in  every  squadron  in  the  air 
force.  Well,  I  hope  I’m  not  sounding  old- 
timerish  or  philosophical  about  it,  but  I 
look  at  it  this  way.  Every  mission  in  itself 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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tWhat  happe  ns  to  a  man  when  he  comes  back  from  overseas  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him — and  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Already 
air  force  men  are  returning  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  month. 
More  will  follow  as  replacements  are  sent  to  relieve  veterans,  or  as 
combat  units  are  shifted  from  one  theater  to  another.  To  get  the 
true  facts  and  to  spike  some  wild  rumors,  Air  Force  submitted  a  series 
of  questions  to  Maj.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon,  Commanding  General  of  the 
new  Personnel  Distribution  Command  (AFPDC).  Most  of  the  questions  came 
from  men  still  overseas.  Here  they  are  with  General  Harmon's  answers. 
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Just  what  is  the  AAFPDC?  It  is  the  giant 
employment  agency  of  the  AAF.  Through 
this  Command  pass  all  unassigned  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  AAF.  Just  as  the  business 
of  the  Air  Service  Command  is  one  of 
supply,  and  the  job  of  the  Training  Com¬ 
mand  to  prepare  crews  for  combat,  so  the 
main  purpose  of  AAFPDC  is  the  han¬ 
dling,  as  individuals,  of  all  personnel  go¬ 
ing  overseas  as  well  as  those  returned  from 
combat  areas.  The  five  main  functions  of 
AAFPDC  are:  1)  Redistribution  of  re¬ 
turned  Air  Force  personnel,  combat  and 
non-combat  (flying  and  ground).  2)  All 
Air  Force  Convalescent  Hospitals.  3) 
Overseas  Replacement  Depots.  4)  De¬ 
mobilization.  5)  Recruiting  of  men  for 
the  post-war,  permanent  Air  Force. 

Does  this  new  Command  decide  when  I 
come  home ?  AAFPDC  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  length  of  time  a  man  serves 
overseas  before  he  is  returned  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  theater  preroga¬ 
tive  and  requirements  vary  widely. 

When  do  1  become  a  part  of  the  AAFPDC? 
If  you  are  in  the  zone  of  the  interior  and 
have  been  scheduled  for  overseas  duty, 
you  become  a  part  of  the  AAFPDC  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  at  an  Overseas  Re¬ 
placement  Depot.  If  you  are  in  a  combat 
area,  as  soon  as  you  reach  a  port  of  de¬ 
barkation  in  the  U.S.A.,  unless  you  have 
been  injured  and  are  enroute  to  an  Army 
general  hospital  or  a  regional  hospital. 
In  that  case  you  become  a  part  of  the 
AAFPDC  when  you  have  been  sent  from 
the  general  or  regional  hospital  to  an  AAF 
Convalescent  hospital.  AAF  has  liaison 
offices  at  all  General  and  Regional  hospi¬ 
tals  who  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
AAF  personnel. 

Does  this  include  battle  casualties?  Yes. 
AAFPDC  includes  casualties  as  well  as 
casuals.  These  casualties  are  taken  care  of 
in  the  manner  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

What  happens  to  me  when  I  reach  the  port 
of  debarkation?  If  you  are  a  casual  re¬ 
turned  for  redistribution,  you  are  picked 
up  by  a  liaison  officer  of  the  AAFPDC, 
quickly  briefed,  and  given  orders  directing 
you  to  a  Redistribution  Station  with  a 
21  -day  delay  enroute.  If  you  are  a 
casualty,  you  are  sent  to  an  Army  general 
hospital  and  thence  to  an  AAF  Convales¬ 
cent  Hospital. 

Can  I  go  home  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in  the 
U.  S.?  Yes,  unless  you  are  a  casualty.  If 
you  have  been  returned  for  redistribution, 
you  will  be  sent  to  a  reception  station 
nearest  the  point  where  you  wish  to  spend 
your  leave. 

How  much  time  will  I  have  at  home?  Each 
man  gets  a  21 -day  delay  enroute  while 
traveling  from  the  Port  of  Debarkation  to 
the  Redistribution  Station,  plus  a  certain 
allowance  for  travel  time. 

Do  I  have  to  spend  my  21  davs  at  home? 
No.  A  man  can  spend  his  21  days  any 
place  in  the  U.  S.  provided  his  decision 
is  made  overseas,  so  that  his  debarkation 
point  may  be  anticipated  and  he  may  be 
placed  in  the  proper  group  for  forward¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S. 

Where  do  I  go  after  my  21  days?  You  re¬ 
port  to  the  Redistribution  Station  named 
in  your  orders,  which  is  usually  the  one 
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nearest  the  place  where  you  took  your 
delay  enroute. 

How  long  will  I  be  at  the  Redistribution 
Station?  From  one  to  two  weeks.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  work  required  takes  only  a  few 
days,  but  it  is  deliberately  spread  out  to 
give  a  returnee  further  rest  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  orient  himself. 

Are  only  Hying  personnel  handled  in  this 
manner?  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
handle  both  flying  personnel  and  ground 
crews  in  present  redistribution  facilities. 
However,  should  unexpected  peak  loads 
occur,  it  may  be  necessary  temporarilv  to 
improvise  emergency  facilities  for  redis¬ 
tribution  of  ground  crews. 

Can  I  take  my  wife  with  me  to  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Station?  Yes,  to  the  limit  of 
the  capacity  of  the  facilities.  Married 
couples  will  be  billeted  and  messed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  manner  as  if  thev 
were  staying  at  a  private  hotel.  Activities 
are  arranged  for  the  wives  as  well  as  for 
the  husbands.  Arrangements  must  be 
made  in  advance  through  Post  liaison 
officers. 

Flow  expensive  will  it  be  to  have  mv  wife 
with  me?  The  cost  is  the  same  as  the 
government  would  charge  to  billet  vou, 
which  means  that  it  is  as  inexpensive  as 
possible. 

A/av  I  bring  my  child  or  children?  No.  Un¬ 


fortunately  there  is  not  enough  room  at 
the  Redistribution  Stations.  The  amount 
of  work  required  to  house  and  feed  chil¬ 
dren  is  too  great. 

What  happens  to  me  at  the  Redistribution 
Station?  You  will  be  examined,  processed, 
evaluated,  and  then  given  your  new  as¬ 
signment. 

What  sort  of  medical  examination  do  I  get? 
As  complete  and  thorough  as  possible.  It 
is  done  by  Medical  Corps  and  Dental 
Corps  officers  who  are  not  only  the  best 
possible  experts  but  who  for  the  most 
part  are  also  returnees  from  combat  and 
know  your  problems. 

Can  I  change  my  classification  and  get  a 
different  type  of  military  assignment?  In 
some  instances  you  can,  but  the  majority 
of  cases  will  remain  in  the  same  MOS 
(military  occupation  specialty). 

Why,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can’t  I 
change  my  MOS ?  If  there  is  a  demand 
for  men  of  your  training  and  ability,  and 
you  are  still  physically  qualified  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  type  of  work,  you  will  re¬ 
main  in  your  MOS.  For  example,  there 
is  still  a  demand  in  the  AAF  for  radio 
operators.  Despite  your  having  served 
overseas  as  a  radio  operator  for  24  months 
you  will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to 
become  an  administrative  clerk.  The  war 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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Our  airmen  had  the  skies  virtually  to  themselves 
as  the  Battle  of  Europe  roared  toward  Germany 


IR  MASTERY  OVER  EUROPE 

BY  CABLE  FROM  AIR  FORCE  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  ETO 


By  mid-September,  it  was  obvious  that  the  German  air 
force  could  not  contend  in  France.  When  Allied 
soldiers  clambered  from  the  hedgerows  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  to  launch  major  breakthroughs,  they  moved 
virtually  at  will  as  far  as  enemy  air  attack  was  concerned. 
The  Germans  had  to  withdraw  their  slender  store  of  fighter 
planes  from  Alencon  and  Angers,  centers  of  the  Nazi  for¬ 
ward  air  force  since  D-day,  and  from  then  on  opposition 
was  extremely  slight.  The  Luftwaffe  could  not  harass  ef¬ 
fectively  Allied  ground  troops  and  armored  columns,  could 
not  fight  the  U.  S.  9th  Air  Force  or  British  2nd  Tactical 
Air  Force  supporting  the  land  armies,  could  not  provide 
helpful  cover  for  Von  Kluge’s  7th  Army  as  it  struggled  to 
get  out  of  the  Falaise  pocket,  could  not  prevent  Allied 
planes  from  ceaselessly  bombing  and  strafing  German  trans¬ 
port  columns,  barges  and  railways,  could  not  offer  resistance 
to  heavy  bomber  formations  ranging  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany,  and  could  not  provide  the  High  Command 
with  adequate  reconnaissance  and  intelligence. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  Luftwaffe  was  not  even 
brought  to  action.  Our  landings  were  made  without  any 
aerial  resistance  whatever.  When  they  needed  it  most,  the 
Germans  found  their  air  force  rendered  impotent  by  con¬ 
current  losses  at  the  front — totaling  more  than  3,600  air¬ 
craft  in  the  first  70  days  of  the  European  campaign — and 
blows  against  their  manufacturing  and  service  centers  in  the 
Reich. 

Intense  attacks  on  the  Nazi  aircraft  industry  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  USSTAF  bombers  throughout  August.  At  the 
same  time  there  took  place  a  systematic  assault  of  perhaps 
even  greater  importance — destruction  of  German  oil. 

The  oil  offensive,  like  that  against  aircraft  plants,  had 
begun  months  back.  Heavy  damage  had  already  been 
visited  on  German  refineries,  synthetic  petroleum  plants 
and  oil  storage  dumps,  but  in  August  this  assault  by  the 
8th  and  15th  Air  Forces  reached  a  crescendo.  While  the 
8th  was  burning  out  oil  tanks  and  severely  damaging  build¬ 
ings  in  such  centers  as  Hamburg  and  Zcitz,  the  1  5th  was 
attacking  plants  at  Ploesti,  Dubova  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
others  in  Germany.  Reconnaissance  showed  complete  in¬ 
activity  in  the  Ploesti  area  even  before  the  Balkan  disin¬ 
tegration  and  capture  of  the  city. 

The  attack  on  August  24  by  these  two  air  forces  was  an 
example  of  their  terrific  striking  power.  This  was  a  day  on 
which  some  1,300  bombers  of  the  8th  Air  Force  and  600 
from  the  15th  were  out,  plus  over  1,000  escorting  fighters. 

Visual  pinpoint  bombing  was  almost  universal.  The  Forts 
and  Liberators  brought  heavy  damage  to  oil  production 
centers  at  Mereseburg  in  Prussia  and  Brux  in  the  Sudcten- 
land,  two  of  the  largest  synthetic  producers,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  refineries  and  dumps  throughout  Axis  Europe. 
Photo-reconnaissance  afterward  showed  very  severe  gutting 
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or  tar  treatment  plants,  boiler  rooms,  tanks,  injector  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  facilities,  with  many  fires  still  raging.  During 
August,  the  8th  Air  Force  alone  bombed  26  oil  plants  in 
Europe  and  made  35  attacks  on  oil  storage  dumps. 

This  entire  oil  offensive,  coupled  with  demolition  of 
hundreds  of  tank  cars  in  transit  by  fighters  and  fighter- 
bombers,  was  a  serious  setback  to  German  hopes  of  con¬ 
tinued  resistance. 

While  the  Allied  ground  offensive  was  gathering  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  first  weeks  of  August,  aircraft  of  both  the 
strategic  and  tactical  air  forces  were  harassing  the  Nazis  at 
every  possible  point.  The  9th  Air  Force,  in  immediate  sup¬ 
port  of  the  land  armies,  was  launching  Marauder  and  Havoc 
attacks  on  highway  and  rail  bridges,  railway  centers  and 
junctions,  heavy  gun  batteries  and  similar  targets.  Fighters 
and  fighter-bombers  were  flaying  troop  concentrations,  tanks, 
artillery  emplacements  and  every  conceivable  form  of  mili¬ 
tary  transport.  In  the  week  prior  to  August  14,  9th  fighter- 
bombers  flew  more  than  7,500  sorties  over  the  battle  area. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  north,  8th  Air  Force  fighters  were 
doing  a  lively  business.  They  had  taken  time  out  from  escort 
duties  to  strafe  and  bomb  the  Germans  who  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  move  reinforcements  and  equipment  southward 
through  Brussels  toward  Metz  and  other  key  centers. 
From  August  7  to  13,  except  for  one  day.  Thunderbolts, 
Mustangs  and  Lightnings  directed  an  intense,  large  scale 
effort  against  this  rail  and  highway  traffic  destined  for  the 
battlefields  in  France. 

The  results  were  impressive.  During  that  single  period 
they  hit  and  disabled  884  locomotives,  destroyed  1,631  rail¬ 
way  cars  and  damaged  nearly  6,000,  destroyed  598  trucks 
and  damaged  446,  destroyed  461  oil  cars  and  damaged  320, 
and  destroyed  94  ammunition  cars,  plus  other  vehicles. 

So  enthusiastic  were  they  over  the  damage  done  by  their 
bombs  and  armor  piercing  incendiaries  that  they  extended 
the  work  to  include  canal  barges,  gun  positions,  ammuni¬ 
tion  dumps,  radio  towers,  airfields,  rail  tunnels,  factories 
and  marshalling  yards.  When  they  had  finished  that  week 
of  activity,  there  was  hardly  a  German  wheel  moving  in 
Belgium  and  surrounding  areas.  The  month’s  total  damage 
wrought  by  8th  fighter  groups  was  staggering.  Locomotives 
disabled  numbered  more  than  2,200.  More  than  14,000 
railroad  cars  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  as  had  some 
2,000  trucks  and  highway  vehicles. 

This  effort  had  not  been  inexpensive.  Casualties  in  low- 
level  or  ground  attack  are  generally  far  heavier  than  in  air 
combat,  and  this  assault  had  met  with  fierce  antiaircraft 
interference.  But  it  had  been  a  spectacular  achievement. 

Down  on  the  Riviera  the  full  weight  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Allied  Air  Forces — some  14,000  combat  airmen — 
was  being  directed  for  five  solid  days  against  the  proposed 
landing  area  between  Marseilles  and  Nice.  Heavies  bombed 
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roads  and  bridges  and  military  installations  on  the  coast 
and  up  the  Rhone  valley.  Mediums,  fighters  and  fighter- 
bombers  struck  at  radio  and  radar  stations,  gun  emplace¬ 
ments  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  targets.  Transport  air¬ 
craft  crews  and  ghdermen  were  ready  to  carry  spearhead 
units  of  paratroopers  and  airborne  infantry.  On  August  14 
General  Eisenhower  issued  his  Order  of  the  Day  and  ca¬ 
lamity  came  to  the  Germans  from  every  quarter.  A  new 
invasion  of  France  began  with  enormous  success  on  the 
Mediterranean  Coast  and  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Nor- 
mandy-Brittany  area  burst  northward  and  eastward  with  the 
plunging,  uncontrollable  vigor  of  giant  broncos. 

The  General’s  order  had  asked  “every  airman  to  make  it 
his  direct  responsibility  that  the  enemy  is  blasted  unceas¬ 
ingly  by  day  and  by  night  and  is  denied  safety  either  in 
fight  or  flight.” 

That  request  describes  ensuing  operations.  Heavy  bomb¬ 
ers  of  USSTAF — which  earlier  had  made  notable  attacks 


Naii  oil  goes  up  in  smoke  as  Liberators  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Forces  smash  Hungarian  oil  refinery  at  Budapest. 


Robbie  and  lots  of  it  was  all  that  remained  of  this  German  strong  point  after  a  concentrated  visit  by  9th  Air  Force  fighter-bombers. 


on  such  targets  as  the  experimental  station  at  Pecncmunde, 
the  important  industrial  complex  at  Brunswick,  the  Arado 
and  Adam  Opel  armament  works  and  many  other  areas,  in 
addition  to  the  oil  and  aircraft  offensive — probed  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  war  machine. 

Targets  bombed  in  varied  assaults  by  B-17s  and  B-24s 
from  mid-August  included  the  I.  G.  Farbcn  chemical  plant 
at  Ludwigshaven  and  electrical  equipment  factories  at 
Mannheim,  ammunition  storage  buildings  at  Zwischenahn, 
the  Seibcl  aircraft  works  at  Halle  and  the  Junkers  factory 
at  Dessau,  the  chemical  works  at  Ober  Radach,  bridges 
across  the  Meuse  and  the  armament  works  at  Weimar.  The 
latter  attack  on  August  24  not  only  destroyed  or  damaged 
10  workshops  but  also  blasted  Gestapo  offices  and  garages. 
Within  four  straight  days  ending  August  28,  the  8th  Air 
Force  itself  hit  10  important  German  cities.  Throughout 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 


Vital  supplies  are  parachuted  to  waiting  Maquis,  as  an  8th  Air 
Force  B-17  reaches  its  drop  zone  over  the  French  countryside. 
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ter  of  battle 

by  S/Sgt.  Mark  Murphy 

Air  Force  Overseas  Staff 


The  war  in  Western  Europe  moves  so  fast  that  probably 
the  only  place  in  this  sector  where  the  situation  of  the 
moment  is  known  is  in  the  fighter  control  tents  of  the 
9th  Tactical  Air  Command,  9th  Air  Force. 

These  are  the  nerve  centers  of  aerial  activity.  Here  all 
the  communications  of  modern  war  bring  the  stages  of 
battle  before  your  eyes. 

In  a  fighter  control  center  not  far  from  the  Belgian  bor¬ 
der,  this  day  in  early  September,  men  cling  to  telephones 
that  are  connected  to  land  lines,  FM  and  VHF  circuits. 
These  networks  synchronize  Allied  movements  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground.  Here  the  blow-by-blow  directions  arc 
given  to  9th  Air  Force  planes  blasting  the  Germans  out  of 
the  way  of  our  advancing  armies.  Here  Royal  Air  Force, 
U.  S.  Navy,  French  Forces  of  the  Interior  and  Army  anti¬ 
aircraft  liaison  officers  work  with  AAF  officers  and  enlisted 
men  at  the  many  maps  and  boards  in  the  tent. 

The  maps  here  are  ahead  of  those  used  by  the  various 
Army  groups,  even  the  ones  at  Supreme  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters.  Some  distance  to  the  north  and  east  and  south 
our  tank  columns  are  pushing  through  Belgium,  and  as 
they  shove  forward,  P- 51s,  P-47s,  and  P-38s  work  with  them. 
In  other  areas  which  the' columns  won’t  get  to  until  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  week,  or  maybe  won’t  even  have  to  touch, 
the  fighter-bombers  are  plastering  troop  concentrations, 
knocking  out  guns,  harassing  retreating  armor  and  trucks, 
blasting  bridges,  jabbing  at  the  enemy  and  keeping  him 
off  balance  for  the  knockdown  punch  the  lads  on  the  ground 
are  set  to  give. 

All  of  this  air  war,  this  tactical  support  of  ground  troops, 
is  being  handled  bv  some  quiet  officers  sitting  at  tiers  of 
desks,  hanging  on  telephones,  scribbling  notes  on  pieces  of 
paper,  and  etching  maps  and  status  boards  that  show  how 
the  war  stands  that  moment  with  the  ground  forces  and 
with  the  9th  Air  Force. 

The  task  of  directing  this  enormous  effort  from  the  dis¬ 
position  of  airbases  in  France  and  England  to  the  final 
pointing  out  of  one  truck  for  one  airplane  to  hit,  is  a 
complicated  one.  Fighter  control  may  be  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  on  the  command  organization  chart, 
but  it  constitutes  the  heart  of  air  support  operations  today. 
In  this  particular  situation,  fighter  control’s  chief  job  is 
to  watch  the  planes  as  they  fly,  put  them  on  target,  take 
them  off  while  they  are  in  flight  and  send  them  to  a  more 
important  mission,  and  bring  them  home  again. 

Take  a  recent  Sunday,  for  instance.  It  was  one  of  those 
bright  days,  which  arc  becoming  more  rare  as  autumn  and 
winter  advance,  and  all  groups  were  out.  Our  armies  were 
on  the  move  and  liaison  officers  were  continually  changing 
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the  bombline  on  the  maps.  By  nightfall  the  line  would 
run  off  the  boards.  A  sergeant  was  watching  disconsolately. 
“Every  damn  two  days  I  have  to  make  a  new  map,”  he  said. 

The  place  gave  an  impression  of  quiet  activity.  People 
have  to  keep  quiet  because  often  the  radio  telephones  are 
verv  faint.  The  first  squadrons  had  been  up  some  time 
and  the  chief  controller,  a  first  lieutenant  sweating  out  his 
captaincy,  called  down  to  a  major,  “joe  said  he  found 
some  enemy  stuff  just  west  of  Mons.”  “Is  he  sure?”  the 
major  asked.  “That’s  this  side  of  the  bombline.” 

“I  told  him  to  be  positive  and  he  went  down  and  looked 
at  them  and  then  attacked,”  the  lieutenant  said. 

“Damn  it,  make  sure!  Our  troops  are  all  over  that  area. 
Somebody’s  liable  to  get  hurt  that  way.” 

“I  sent  Mark  over  to  take  another  look  and  he  also  is 
checking,”  the  lieutenant,  said.  “Tell  them  to  be  positive,” 
said  the  major. 

“Make  positive  identification,”  the  chief  controller  called 
down  to  a  controller  at  a  tier  of  telephones  and  radio 
gadgets  below  him  to  get  in  touch  with  Mark,  the  radio 
code  name  of  fighter  group. 

“Tell  him  to  make  positive  identification  before  doing 
anything.” 

4 - - - - - — - REAR  AREA - - 
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VHF  Very  High  Frequency  . 


Here’s  how  controllers  direct  the  planes  that  are  blasting  a  path  into  Germany 


Fifteen  minutes  later  Mark  had  taken  his  look  and  re¬ 
ported  enough  enemy  trucks  and  horse-drawn  equipment 
for  an  army. 

“He  says  he  went  down  and  looked,  and  that  the  stuff 
has  crosses  on  it,”  the  controller  said. 

Squadrons  hung  over  the  ground  procession  at  Mons 
until  new  squadrons  came  in  and  briefed  them.  Every 
few  minutes,  word  went  out  from  fighter  control  that 
identification  must  be  positive.  Later  the  Army  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  reported  that  the  stuff  was  enemy,  although  in  a  few 
places  it  was  only  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  from  our  own 
armor  which  was  on  the  move. 

Lt.  Jack  Russell,  one  of  the  chief  controllers,  looked  at 
the  status  board  of  the  groups  and  squadrons  and  casuallv 
diverted  some  of  their  missions.  The  schedule  on  which 
they  were  flying  had  been  made  in  the  office  of  Maj.  Gen. 
E.  R.  Ouesada,  commanding  the  9th  Tactical  Air  Com¬ 
mand. 

“While  on  duty  as  controllers,  a  lot  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  here,”  Lt.  Russell  said,  “have  more  real  authority 
than  many  colonels.” 

Over  the  VI  IF  phone  one  could  hear  a  faint  voice,  that 
of  a  squadron  leader,  “Get  your  can  up  here,”  it  was  saying. 
“For  once  damn  it,  get  your  can  up  here  where  you  belong!” 

He  didn’t  repeat  the  message  so  it  was  assumed  that 
a  pilot  had  brought  his  plane  up  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
formation. 

As  the  day  went  on,  some  of  the  controllers  told  me 
about  the  activities  of  the  wing  and  the  squadron  which 
runs  fighter  control. 

“It  was  like  working  in  a  store  with  sales  slips,”  Capt. 
Vance  IT  Taylor  said  of  the  big  break-through  days. 

“We  were  handling  from  1,300  to  1,800  sorties  a  day. 
A  fellow  would  mention  a  target  and  I  would  hand  a  slip 
of  paper  to  another  man  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  back 
would  come  the  slip  of  paper  reading  ‘target  destroyed’.” 

After  the  breakthrough  at  St.  Lo  and  the  working  over 
of  the  Falaise  pocket,  the  American,  Canadian  and  British 
armies  swarmed  over  Europe,  oxerrunning  Germany’s  new 
empire  as  the  Nazis  had  run  over  Europe  four  years  before 


— and  fighter-bombers  of  the  9th  were  leading  the  way. 

The  operation  of  fighter  control  appears  relatively  simple 
when  you  see  it.  Planes  are  in  the  air  and  their  pilots  call 
back  by  radio  to  tell  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  sec 
and  where  they  are.  Or  if  they  arc  not  certain  exactly 
xvhere  they  arc,  controllers  can  easily  find  out  by  means  of 
a  radio  “fix”  through  Direction  Finding  stations.  Men 
receiving  this  information  think  it  ox’er  and  if  things  seem 
to  be  doing  all  right  they  say  “Roger”  and  get  off  the  air. 
In  case  there  is  something  new  for  the  planes  to  do  the 
pilots  are  told  about  it,  like  this  Sunday  stuff  at  Mons  for 
example.  But  actually,  fighter  control  represents  one  of 
the  most  complex  air  warning  and  communications  nets 
in  warfare,  and  its  men  are  among  the  most  able  and  best 
trained  in  the  Army. 

That’s  why,  without  batting  an  eye,  a  captain  will  depart 
from  the  orders  set  down  by  a  major  general  and  send  air¬ 
planes  far  from  the  places  they  were  originally  assigned  to 
go.  In  case  the  decision  calls  for  a  definite  change  of  policy, 
the  captain  naturally  consults  higher  authorities,  but  9th 
Air  Force  leaders  have  considerable  confidence  in  their 
controllers.  Moreover,  the  latter  have  utmost  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  the  pilots  with  whom  they  work. 

Capt.  Lucius  C.  Tirey,  who  came  in  on  the  late  shift, 
began  talking  of  reconnaissance.  “You’ve  got  to  remember 
one  group,  a  tactical  reconnaissance  outfit,”  he  said.  “You’ve 
seen  them  flying  around,  two-plane  teams,  one  maybe  fly¬ 
ing  level  while  the  other  goes  up  on  one  wing  and  then 
on  the  other  to  look  things  ox'er.  Those  boys  arc  beautiful 
pilots  and  beautiful  soldiers,  and  the  flying  they  do  would 
knock  you  out.  From  daylight  to  dark,  they  arc  the  best 
there  is  on  recognition,  and  when  they  tell  you  something 
is  enemy,  it’s  enemy.  If  they  don’t  know  it’s  enemy  they 
won’t  tell  you  it  is.  And  when  the  weather  is  bad,  they 
go  out  on  weather  reconnaissance  flights  just  to  find  out 
how  bad  things  really  arc.” 

Maj.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  senior  controller,  came  ox'er  and 
leaned  against  a  wall.  They  say  he  is  usually  leaning  against 
something  or  sitting  on  something.  “The  boys  get  so 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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By  Wireless — 

The  war  in  Western  Europe  moves  so  fast  that  probably 
the  only  place  in  this  sector  where  the  situation  of  the 
moment  is  known  is  in  the  fighter  control  tents  of  the 
9th  Tactical  Air  Command,  9th  Air  Force. 

These  are  the  nerve  centers  of  aerial  activity.  Here  all 
the  communications  of  modern  war  bring  the  stages  of 
battle  before  your  eyes. 

In  a  fighter  control  center  not  far  from  the  Belgian  bor¬ 
der,  this  day  in  early  September,  men  cling  to  telephones 
that  are  connected  to  land  lines,  FM  and  VHF  circuits. 
These  networks  synchronize  Allied  movements  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground.  Here  the  blow-by-blow  directions  arc 
given  to  9th  Air  Force  planes  blasting  the  Germans  out  of 
the  way  of  our  advancing  armies.  Here  Royal  Air  Force, 
U.  S.  Navy,  French  Forces  of  the  Interior  and  Army  anti¬ 
aircraft  liaison  officers  work  with  AAF  officers  and  enlisted 
men  at  the  many  maps  and  boards  in  the  tent. 

The  maps  here  are  ahead  of  those  used  by  the  various 
Army  groups,  even  the  ones  at  Supreme  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters.  Some  distance  to  the  north  and  east  and  south 
our  tank  columns  are  pushing  through  Belgium,  and  as 
they  shove  forward,  P-51s,  P-47s,  and  P-38s  work  with  them. 
In  other  areas  which  the' columns  won’t  get  to  until  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  week,  or  maybe  won  t  even  have  to  touch, 
the  fighter-bombers  are  plastering  troop  concentrations, 
knocking  out  guns,  harassing  retreating  armor  and  trucks, 
blasting  bridges,  jabbing  at  the  enemy  and  keeping  him 
off  balance  for  the  knockdown  punch  the  lads  on  the  ground 
are  set  to  give. 

All  of  this  air  war,  this  tactical  support  of  ground  troops, 
is  being  handled  bv  some  quiet  officers  sitting  at  tiers  of 
desks,  hanging  on  telephones,  scribbling  notes  on  pieces  of 
paper,  and  etching  maps  and  status  boards  that  show  how 
the  war  stands  that  moment  with  the  ground  forces  and 
with  the  9th  Air  Force. 

The  task  of  directing  this  enormous  effort  from  the  dis¬ 
position  of  airbases  in  France  and  England  to  the  final 
pointing  out  of  one  truck  for  one  airplane  to  hit,  is  a 
complicated  one.  Fighter  control  may  be  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  on  the  command  organization  chart, 
but  it  constitutes  the  heart  of  air  support  operations  today. 
In  this  particular  situation,  fighter  control’s  chief  job  is 
to  watch  the  planes  as  they  fly,  put  them  on  target,  take 
them  off  while  they  are  in  flight  and  send  them  to  a  more 
important  mission,  and  bring  them  home  again. 

Take  a  recent  Sunday,  for  instance.  It  was  one  of  those 
bright  davs,  which  are  becoming  more  rare  as  autumn  and 
winter  advance,  and  all  groups  were  out.  Our  armies  were 
on  the  move  and  liaison  officers  were  continually  changing 
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the  bombline  on  the  maps.  By  nightfall  the  line  would 
run  off  the  boards.  A  sergeant  was  watching  disconsolately. 
"Every  damn  two  days  I  have  to  make  a  new  map,”  he  said. 

The  place  gave  an  impression  of  quiet  activity.  People 
have  to  keep  quiet  because  often  the  radio  telephones  are 
very  faint.  The  first  squadrons  had  been  up  some  time 
and  the  chief  controller,  a  first  lieutenant  sweating  out  his 
captaincy,  called  down  to  a  major,  "Joe  said  he  found 
some  enemy  stuff  just  west  of  Mons.”  “Is  he  sure?”  the 
major  asked.  “That’s  this  side  of  the  bombline.” 

“I  told  him  to  be  positive  and  he  went  down  and  looked 
at  them  and  then  attacked,”  the  lieutenant  said. 

“Damn  it,  make  sure!  Our  troops  are  all  over  that  area. 
Somebody’s  liable  to  get  hurt  that  way.” 

“I  sent  Afark  over  to  take  another  look  and  he  also  is 
checking,”  the  lieutenant  said.  "Tell  them  to  be  positive,” 
said  the  major. 

“Make  positive  identification,”  the  chief  controller  called 
down  to  a  controller  at  a  tier  of  telephones  and  radio 
gadgets  below  him  to  get  in  touch  with  Afark,  the  radio 
code  name  of  fighter  group. 

“Tell  him  to  make  positive  identification  before  doing 
anything.” 
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Here’s  How  controllers  direct  the  planes  that  are  blasting  a  path  into  Germany 


Fifteen  minutes  later  Mark  had  taken  his  look  and  re¬ 
ported  enough  enemy  trucks  and  horse-drawn  equipment 
for  an  army. 

“He  says  he  went  down  and  looked,  and  that  the  stuff 
has  crosses  on  it,”  the  controller  said. 

Squadrons  hung  over  the  ground  procession  at  Mons 
until  new  squadrons  came  in  and  briefed  them.  Even' 
few  minutes,  word  went  out  from  fighter  control  that 
identification  must  be  positive.  Later  the  Army  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  reported  that  the  stuff  was  enemy,  although  in  a  few 
places  it  was  only  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  from  our  own 
armor  which  was  on  the  move. 

Lt.  Jack  Russell,  one  of  the  chief  controllers,  looked  at 
the  status  board  of  the  groups  and  squadrons  and  casuallv 
diverted  some  of  their  missions,  lire  schedule  on  which 
they  were  flying  had  been  made  in  the  office  of  Maj.  Gen. 
E.  R.  Oucsada,  commanding  the  9th  Tactical  Air  Com¬ 
mand. 

“While  on  duty  as  controllers,  a  lot  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  here,  Lt.  Russell  said,  “have  more  real  authority 
than  many  colonels.” 

Over  the  VHF  phone  one  could  hear  a  faint  voice,  that 
of  a  squadron  leader,  "Get  your  can  up  here,”  it  was  sayin®. 
“For  once  damn  it,  get  your  can  up  here  where  you  belong!” 

He  didn’t  repeat  the  message  so  it  was  assumed  that 
a  pilot  had  brought  his  plane  up  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
formation. 

As  the  day  went  on,  some  of  the  controllers  told  me 
about  the  activities  of  the  wing  and  the  squadron  which 
runs  fighter  control. 

“It  was  like  working  in  a  store  with  sales  slips,”  Capt. 
Vance  H.  Taylor  said  of  the  big  break-through  days. 

"We  were  handling  from  1,300  to  1,300  sorties  a  day. 
A  fellow  would  mention  a  target  and  I  would  hand  a  slip 
of  paper  to  another  man  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  back 
would  come  the  slip  of  paper  reading  ‘target  destroyed’.” 

After  the  breakthrough  at  St.  Lo  and  the  working  over 
of  the  Falaise  pocket,  the  American,  Canadian  and  British 
armies  swarmed  over  Europe,  overrunning  Germany’s  new 
empire  as  the  Nazis  had  run  over  Europe  four  years  before 


—and  fighter-bombers  of  the  9th  were  leading  the  way. 

I  he  operation  of  fighter  control  appears  relatively  simple 
when  you  sec  it.  Planes  are  in  the  air  and  their  pilots  call 
back  by  radio  to  tell  what  they  arc  doing,  what  they  see 
and  where  they  are.  Or  if  they  arc  not  certain  exactly 
where  they  arc,  controllers  can  easily  find  out  bv  means  of 
a  radio  “fix”  through  Direction  Finding  stations.  Men 
receiving  this  information  think  it  over  and  if  thin®s  seem 
to  be  doing  all  right  they  say  “Roger”  and  get  off  the  air. 
in  case  there  is  something  new  for  the  planes  to  do  the 
pilots  are  told  about  it,  like  this  Sunday  stuff  at  Mons  for 
example.  But  actually,  fighter  control'  represents  one  of 
the  most  complex  air  warning  and  communications  nets 
in  warfare,  and  its  men  are  among  the  most  able  and  best 
trained  in  the  Army. 

That  s  why,  without  batting  an  eye,  a  captain  will  depart 
from  the  orders  set  down  by  a  major  general  and  send  air¬ 
planes  far  from  the  places  they  were  originally  assigned  to 
go.  In  case  the  decision  calls  for  a  definite  change  of  policy, 
the  captain  naturally  consults  higher  authorities,  but  9th 
Air  borce  leaders  have  considerable  confidence  in  their 
controllers.  Moreover,  the  latter  have  utmost  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  the  pilots  with  whom  they  work. 

Capt.  Lucius  C.  Tirey,  who  came  in  on  the  late  shift, 
began  talking  of  reconnaissance.  “You’ve  got  to  remember 
one  group,  a  tactical  reconnaissance  outfit,”  he  said.  “You’r  e 
seen  them  flying  around,  two-plane  teams,  one  maybe  fly¬ 
ing  level  while  the  other  goes  up  on  one  wing  and  then 
on  the  other  to  look  things  over.  Those  boys  arc  beautiful 
pilots  and  beautiful  soldiers,  and  the  flying  they  do  would 
knock  you  out.  From  daylight  to  dark,  they  arc  the  best 
there  is  on  recognition,  and  when  they  tell  you  something 
is  enemy,  it's  enemy.  If  they  don’t  know  it’s  enemy  they 
won  t  tell  you  it  is.  And  when  the  weather  is  bad,  they 
go  out  on  weather  reconnaissance  flights  just  to  find  out 
how  bad  things  really  arc.” 

Maj.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  senior  controller,  came  over  and 
leaned  against  a  wall.  They  say  he  is  usually  leaning  against 
something  or  sitting  on  something.  “The  boys  get  so 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 


Liaison  planes  such  as  the  one  in  the  top  photo  carry  supplies  trom 
big  bases  in  the  rear  to  isolated  outposts  (center)  in  jungle  areas 
where  transport  planes  can  not  land.  Evacuation  of  wounded  from 
front  line  positions  is  another  big  assignment  for  these  little  planes. 


Officially  their  mission  is  liaison 
work;  actually  they  are  cargo  carriers, 
ambulance  planes  and  even  bombers 


By  Herbert  Ringold 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 

The  L-4  putt-putted  along  at  70  miles  an  hour  over, 
around  and  between  the  5,000-foot  Burmese  mountains. 
The  non-commissioned  pilot  consulted  his  compass — 
the  sum  total  of  his  navigational  instruments — and 
pushed  his  light  plane  down  on  the  tree  tops.  He  was  over 
enemy  territory.  His  combined  firepower  was  a  .45  caliber 
revolver  which  he  brought  along  purely  for  morale  purposes. 
He  wore  no  parachute.  The  case  of  dynamite  in  the  rear 
section  did  not  add  to  his  peace  of  mind  as  the  monsoon 
winds  bounced  his  plane  perilously  close  to  the  mountain 
crags.  Part  of  his  cargo  included  caps  for  the  dynamite,  but 
he  carried  them  in  his  pocket  so  that  he  could  jettison  them 
quickly  in  case  of  trouble. 

He  found  his  destination — 900  feet  of  open  ground, 
which  under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
a  landing  field.  It  was  a  rice  paddy— the  only  piece  of 
ground  within  50  miles  that  was  not  covered  with  dense 
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foliage  and  giant  trees.  The  pilot  was  on  a  double  mission 
of  mercy.  Pie  was  carrying  supplies  to  a  group  of  Merrill’s 
Marauders  who  were  fighting  behind  the  Japanese  lines  in 
northeastern  Burma.  On  his  return  trip,  he  was  to  evacuate 
a  wounded  man. 

The  pilot  approached  the  rice  paddy,  pancaked  down  and 
used  the  full  length  of  the  field  to  make  his  landing.  He 
stepped  out  of  his  plane  and  looked  for  the  men  who  were 
to  meet  him  there.  No  one  was  around.  The  day  before, 
this  area  had  been  held  by  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Sud¬ 
denly,  a  lieutenant  poked  his  head  out  of  the  bushes  and 
veiled,  “Start  running,  buddy.  The  Japs  arc  200  yards  behind 
you.”  The  pilot  took  off  into  the  jungle  and  the  enemy  was 
finally  beaten  back. 

This  liaison  pilot  wasn’t  especially  surprised  at  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  enemy.  For  six  months,  his  outfit  had  been 
operating  right  under  the  noses  of  the  Japs,  evacuating 
wounded,  carrying  supplies,  doing  reconnaissance  and  per¬ 
forming  a  variety  of  other  functions  in  support  of  the  ground 
troops  who  were  fighting  deep  in  the  jungle  country.  Even 
if  the  ground  forces  could  have  marched  safely  to  the 
nearest  source  of  medical  attention,  it  would  have  taken  at  j 
least  two  weeks  to  batter  their  way  through  the  jungle 
terrain.  The  light  planes  made  the  trip  in  a  couple  of  hours.  , 

Liaison  squadrons  are  a  comparatively  new  addition  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  first  squadron  went  into  a  combat 
theater  in  spring  of  1943.  Several  squadrons  are  on  duty  in 
the  European  and  Mediterranean  theaters,  two  arc  in  Burma, 
a  few  in  China,  and  additional  squadrons  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  present  time.  Officially,  the  mission  of  the  AAF 
liaison  squadrons  is  to  provide  theater  and  task  force  head¬ 
quarters  and  ground  force  units  with  general  liaison,  mes- 
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senger  and  courier  service  in  areas  behind  the  front  lines  of 
enemy  troops.  Actually,  liaison  squadrons  are  performing 
functions  in  combat  theaters  which  will  never  be  found  on 
any  activation  chart. 

Three  types  of  planes — the  L-l,  L-4  and  L-5 — were  used. 
The  L-l,  no  longer  in  production,  has  a  cruising  speed  of 
approximately  100  mph,  a  280-horscpower  Lycoming  engine 
and  a  landing  speed  of  about  36  mph.  The  L-4,  now  used 
primarily  by  Field  Artillery,  has  a  cruising  speed  of  75  mph, 
a  65-horsepowcr  Continental  engine  and  a  landing  speed  of 
approximately  38  mph.  The  L-5,  now  the  plane  officially 
assigned  to  AAF  liaison  squadrons,  cruises  at  about  110 
mph,  lands  at  approximately  50  mph  and  has  a  185-horse¬ 
power  Lycoming  engine. 

Each  liaison  squadron  has  7  officer  pilots  and  32  non¬ 
commissioned  pilots,  of  whom  4  are  master  sergeants,  12 
tech  sergeants  and  16  staff  sergeants.  The  AAF  light 
plane  operations  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  use  of 
liaison  squadrons  by  the  artillery.  AAF  liaison  squadrons 
are  attached  to  the  various  air  forces  where  they  may  be 
assigned  to  the  ground  force  units  for  over-all  liaison  func¬ 
tions.  Their  planes  are  piloted  by  air  force  personnel.  Artil¬ 
lery  liaison  planes  are  flown  by  Artillery  personnel  and  are 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Artillery. 

To  demonstrate  the  potential  performance  of  the  light 
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planes,  two  14th  Air  Force  officers  actually  flew  the  Hum 
in  liaison  planes,  a  procedure  which  originally  had  bee 
recommended  against  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  the 
best  method  of  moving  these  planes  from  India  into  China. 

Having  heard  of  the  difficulties  of  hopping  the  Flump, 
Maj.  Fred  Welsh  and  Capt.  Edward  Maher  decided  to  do  it 
in  a  pair  of  L-5s.  They  took  off  from  a  base  in  Assam  and 
landed  at  an  advanced  field  in  China.  Major  Welsh  reports, 
“We  flew  by  the  seat  of  our  pants  just  as  the  old  barn¬ 
stormers  used  to  do.  Of  course,  we  made  a  thorough  check 
with  the  China  National  airlines  and  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  so  we  knew  the  low  spots  and  the  passes  to  hit. 

“We  got  as  high  as  we  could — 9,000  feet — and  negoti¬ 
ated  most  of  the  passes.  We  had  to  drop  to  300  feet  some 
of  the  time,  just  skimming  the  tree  tops.  Coming  through 
the  main  pass,  we  had  to  fly  single  file,  but  we  got  through 
without  any  trouble.” 

In  Burma,  there  were  two  separate  light  plane  operations. 
One  squadron  attached  to  the  10th  Air  Force,  originally 
headquartered  at  Ledo,  India,  supported  the  Chinese- 
American  forces  in  India  which  included  Merrill’s  Maraud¬ 
ers.  The  other  light  plane  force  was  part  of  the  Air  Com¬ 
mandos,  under  the  combined  direction  of  Cols.  Philip 
Cochran  and  John  Alison  who  coordinated  their  activities 
with  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  O.  C.  Wingate  of  the  British 
Armed  Services. 

Even  before  the  commando  operations  began,  the  liaison 
planes  went  into  action  in  response  to  a  desperate  call  for 
help  from  the  British  ground  troops  in  southern  Burma.  A 
large  British  force  had  been  surrounded  and  trapped  in  the 
Arakan  section  and  was  in  the  immediate  danger  of  being 
wiped  out.  Many  hundreds  of  the  British  had  been  wounded 


and  there  was  no  way  to  bring  them  out  of  the  jungles. 
Seven  light  planes  and  nine  sergeant  pilots  were  sent  down 
and  in  1 5  days  they  successfully  evacuated  700  casualties. 
The  missions  were  so  important  that  the  British  provided 
Spitfire  cover  for  the  light  planes.  In  all  of  their  later  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  the  liaison  planes  never  had  any  fighter 
protection. 

The  use  to  which  the  “little”  planes  were  put  in  the 
commando  strike  may  be  considered  a  typical  example  of 
their  general  capabilities.  General  Wingate,  speaking  of 
these  activities,  said,  “Without  you  men  and  your  aircraft, 
this  campaign  could  not  have  hoped  to  be  a  success.” 

That  a  tvpc  of  plane  which  heretofore  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  more  than  a  message  carrier  and  a  “toy 
airplane”  should  receive  such  high  praise  is  a  tribute  to  all 
concerned,  who  found  new  ways  to  solve  old  problems.  One 
important  difficulty  faced  was  the  problem  of  keeping  sup¬ 
plies  flowing  into  the  ground  forces,  who  were  completely 
isolated  in  the  jungles.  Liaison  planes  formed  a  team  with 
C-47s,  and  handled  a  problem  which  neither  type  of  plane 
could  have  done  alone.  The  transports  came  in  to  the  large 
back  bases  with  a  full  load  of  supplies  and  the  light  planes 
dispersed  this  materiel  to  the  small  advanced  outposts  spread 
throughout  the  jungle. 

The  light  planes  flew  into  paddv  fields  located  right  in 

the  heart  of  the  Japanese  tcr- 
ritorv.  They  took  off  and 
landed  over  the  heads  of  the 
defending  enemy.  One  pilot 
ot  21  holes  in  his  plane  when 
he  turned  left  on  a  take-off 
rather  than  veering  to  the 
right,  away  from  the  Japs.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  to  occupy  both 
ends  of  the  same  landing 
field.  Liaison  pilots  actually 
e:  possession  of  their  aircraft.  On 
cas^^^^^Japs  advanced  and  captured  some  of  the 
antSp.pRwr'  pilots  turned  themselves  into  ground 
troops,*fc)med  the  British  forces  and  recaptured  their  planes. 

Most  maintenance  was  handled  by  the  liaison  pilots.  A 
roving  crew  of  mechanics  went  from  outpost  to  outpost 
doing  the  heavy  work  and  reclaiming  junked  parts,  but 
usually  a  light  plane  pilot  flew  his  plane,  fought  to  protect 
it  and  took  care  of  it  himself. 

Colonel  Cochran  said,  “Our  light  planes  did  everything. 
They  evacuated  wounded  and  did  one  of  the  finest  jobs  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  were  cargo  carriers,  transporting  every¬ 
thing  from  barbed  wire  and  bedding  rolls  to  mortars  and 
mortar  shells.  We  used  them  to  help  direct  our  ground 
activities,  to  observe  enemy  movements,  and  a  couple  of 
times  we  made  bombers  out  of  them  and  got  excellent 
results.  If  we  needed  to  round  up  the  ranking  officers  from 
various  points  in  the  jungle  for  important  conferences,  the 
light  planes  did  the  job.” 

Exact  figures  arc  not  available,  but  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Stratemeyer,  commanding  general  of  the  Eastern  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  estimates  the  light  planes  flew  5,000  to  8,000  sorties 
during  the  commando  operation.  They  evacuated  in  excess 
of  2,000  casualties.  In  his  official  report  to  General  Arnold, 
General  Stratemeyer  said,  “Most  spectacular  perhaps  of  all 
the  air  commando  aircraft  has  been  the  performance  of  100 
light  planes  attached  to  the  group.” 

During  the  commando  operation,  the  light  planes  per¬ 
formed  many  different  functions,  the  most  important  of 
which  include: 

Evacuating  wounded.  The  L-l  and  the  L-5  normally  carry 
only  two  men  each.  But  in  response  to  the  urgent  situation, 
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it  was  routine  for  the  L-5  to  carry  three, 
and  the  L-l,  four  passengers.  On 
occasion,  the  L-l  carried  five  men. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  bring  out 
the  wounded.  As  Colonel  Alison  says, 
“The  men  were  very  glad  to  sacrifice 
comfort  for  safety.  A  wounded  man 
behind  enemy  territory  is  a  worried 
man.  The  knowledge  that  the  light 
planes  were  evacuating  the  casualties 
was  a  great  help  to  general  morale. 
Those  planes  came  into  postage  stamp 
fields  of  500  feet  and  less.  You’d  look 
at  the  heavily  loaded  planes  and  wonder 
how  in  the  world  they  could  do  it. 
There  was  jungle  on  all  sides  of  the 
strips  and  we  lost  a  couple  of  planes 
when  they  crashed  into  the  trees  on 
their  take-offs.  Because  the  fields  were 
so  small,  only  a  few  planes  at  a  time 
could  come  in,  so  we  ran  a  regular  shut¬ 
tle  system  with  some  planes  making 
three  and  four  trips  a  day.” 

Carrying  supplies.  The  official  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  L-5  indicate  that  it  was 
built  to  carrv  approximately  250  pounds 
of  cargo.  Colonel  Cochran  commented, 
"Our  normal  load  was  twice  that.  And 
usually  more.”  The  liaison  planes  car¬ 
ried  supplies  attached  to  each  wing  and, 
when  no  landing  fields  were  available, 
dropped  the  materiel  to  the  troops  be¬ 
low  by  use  of  parachutes.  Whenever 
possible,  however,  landings  were  made 
to  take  advantage  of  the  full  cargo  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  light  planes.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  the  liaison  planes  saved  the  day 
for  a  British  force  which  had  been  iso¬ 
lated  and  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 
The  planes  were  loaded  down  with  mor¬ 
tars,  mortar  shells,  rations  and  barbed 
wire,  and  flown  right  into  the  fighting 
zone.  They  landed  with  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  to  enable  the  British  to  hold  off 
the  Japs  until  an  airstrip  could  be  built 
to  handle  the  big  transports. 

Bombardment.  It  seems  completely  in¬ 
credible  that  liaison  planes  can  be 
turned  into  bombardment  aircraft.  The 
Commandos  attached  100-pound  bombs 
to  the  wings  of  the  L-5,  and  a  250- 
pound  bomb  to  the  belly  of  the  L-l, 
and  bombed  the  enemy  from  low  alti¬ 
tudes.  Once,  a  force  of  Japanese  took 
cover  under  a  bridge  and  fought  a  strong 
delaying  action  from  their  protected 
position.  Two  men  took  off  in  an  L-5, 
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equipped  themselves  with  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  swooped  down  on  the  top  of  the 
bridge  and  tossed  their  grenades  out  of 
the  doors  at  the  Japs  under  the  bridge. 

Spotting  targets  for  bombers.  The 
light  planes  were  also  used  to  drop 
smoke  bombs  on  enemy  targets,  direct¬ 
ing  the  heavy  bombers  to  the  strike 
point.  One  man  sat  in  back  of  an  L-5 
with  smoke  bombs  which  he  tossed 
overboard  when  the  plane  flew  in  at 
zero  altitude.  The  heavies  then  bombed 
on  the  smoke.  This  trick  was  pulled 
only  four  times  because,  as  someone  ex¬ 
plained,  “It  got  so  that  it  just  wasn’t 
healthy  coming  into  a  Jap  target  a  few 
feet  over  the  ground  in  a  plane  going 
no  faster  than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.” 

Transport  of  personnel.  The  nearest 
the  light  planes  came  to  performing 
their  regular  liaison  function  was  when 
they  were  used  to  gather  up  the  various 
commanders  who  were  at  different  spots 
in  the  jungle  and  bring  them  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  meeting  point.  Usually,  small  groups 
of  men  were  fighting  in  isolated  sec¬ 
tions  spread  out  over  100  miles.  If,  for 
example,  General  Wingate  wanted  to 
talk  to  his  brigadiers,  light  planes  would 
round  them  up  within  an  hour.  It  is 
useless  to  estimate  how  long  it  would 
have  taken  these  men  to  come  in  with¬ 
out  liaison  planes — it  just  couldn’t  be 
done.  With  the  light  planes,  Colonels 
Cochran  and  Alison  could  visit  all  of 
their  units  within  a  short  time  and  be 
advised  of  the  current  tactical  situation. 
Otherwise,  because  communications 
were  haphazard,  they  couldn’t  even 
guess. 

Reconnaissance.  In  the  Burmese 
jungles,  it  was  often  impossible  to  know 
who  was  a  mile  in  front  of  you  without 
going  up  in  a  light  plane  and  taking  a 
look.  The  liaison  planes  worked  in  close 
coordination  with  the  advancing  ground 
forces  by  rcconnoitering  the  territory 
and  dropping  notes  to  the  advancing 
columns  with  information  as  to  the  Japs’ 
strength  and  position.  Light  planes 
were  used  to  keep  a  close  and  constant 
watch  on  all  trails  leading  into  the  land¬ 
ing  strips  to  detect  the  existence  of  any 
Japanese  patrols. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  all  the 
operations  was  performed  by  a  heli¬ 
copter  which  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  liaison  planes,  marking  the 
first  time  that  a  helicopter  was  ever 
employed  in  combat.  A  light  plane  car- 
rving  three  slightly  wounded  passengers 
was  forced  down  behind  the  Jap  lines 


with  an  engine  failure.  There  wasn’t 
sufficient  cleared  ground  in  the  vicinity 
for  another  light  plane  to  land,  so  the 
helicopter  came  into  action. 

Initially,  notes  were  dropped  from  a 
liaison  plane,  advising  the  stranded 
party  to  make  its  way  up  a  ridge  away 
from  the  Japs  who  were  thought  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  men  hid  for 
four  nights  in  the  jungle,  being  kept 
alive  by  supplies  of  food,  water  and 
medical  supplies  dropped  by  the  light 
aircraft.  Meanwhile,  a  YR-4,  two-place 
helicopter,  piloted  by  Lt.  Carter  Har¬ 
man,  took  off  from  Lalaghat  and  flew 
by  stages  to  Taro,  crossing  a  6,000-foot 
mountain  range  en  route.  At  Taro,  an 
extra  gasoline  tank  was  installed  for  the 
1 35-mile  flight  to  a  landing  strip  behind 
the  enemy  lines. 

The  stranded  men  were  again  di¬ 
rected  by  dropped  notes  to  go  to  a  near- 
bv  jungle  clearing.  The  helicopter  was 
flown  to  a  light  plane  strip  about  five 
miles  from  the  paddy  clearing  and  there 
received  a  wig-wag  signal  from  a  liaison 
plane  that  the  party  was  ready  to  be 
rescued.  Lieutenant  Harman  made  two 
flights  to  the  clearing,  returning  each 
time  with  two  men.  Additional  rescue 
missions  were  made  by  the  helicopter, 
including  the  pick-up  of  two  more  cas¬ 
ualties,  one  of  whom  was  a  litter  patient 
who  had  to  be  strapped  on  the  outside 
of  the  helicopter.  Colonel  Cochran,  in 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Alison  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States,  wrote,  “Today  the 
egg  beater  went  into  action  and  the 
damn  thing  acted  like  it  had  good  sense.” 

Recent  experiments  by  the  Wright 
Field  engineers  with  light  plane  opera¬ 
tions  include  the  use  of  a  microphone 
so  that  liaison  pilots  can  deliver  a  vocal 
message  from  as  high  as  3,000  feet, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  note  drop¬ 
ping.  Colonel  Cochran  summed  up  the 
activities  of  the  light  planes  in  Burma 
by  saying,  “They  did  everything  but 
talk.”  Now,  they  can  actually  do  that.  ☆ 


Lost  Parachutes 

Nos.  42,9643,  42,6689,  seat  type; 
return  to  transportation  officer,  27th 
Sub-Depot  Supply  Officer,  Eglin 
Field,  Fla.,  Attention  of  Lt.  C.  F. 
McCoy,  Electronics  Section. 

No.  42-1037371,  seat  type,  return 
to  Operations  Officer,  369th  Fighter 
Group,  AAB  DeRidder,  La. 

Nos.  40-306,  41-33439,  42-486128, 
seat  tvpe;  return  to  Base  Operations, 
Jackson  Army  Air  Base,  Jackson,  Miss. 

No.  42-343465,  seat  type;  return  to 
Lt.  F.  D.  Butterfield,  AAF  Pilot 
School  (Basic),  Marana  Field,  Tus- 
con,  Ariz. 


AIR  FORCE 


GET  WISE 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  easily  avoided  mishaps  that  are  costing  the  AAF  many  lives, 
limbs  and  manhours.  Get  wise:  you  can  pay  for  mistakes  like  these  with  your  life 

By  LT.  COL. GEORGE  S.  RICHARDSON,  MC 

9th  Air  Force 


Case  I.  Some  people  should  never  be  given 
a  knife.  They’re  bound  to  hurt  themselves. 
Take  the  GI  in  Italy,  for  instance.  Instead 
of  plunging  his  issue  knife  into  a  German 
belly,  he  sent  it  into  his  own.  Not  inten¬ 
tionally,  of  course.  He  wasn’t  committing 
hara-kiri.  He  was  merely  trying  to  make  a 
hole  in  some  leather.  Placing  the  butt  of  the 
knife  on  the  table,  he  pressed  the  leather 
against  the  point.  Darned  if  that  knife 
didn’t  go  right  through  the  leather  and  into 
the  soldier’s  abdominal  wall.  To  repair  the 
damage,  a  surgical  unit  required  an  hour — 
an  hour  of  valuable  time  which  could  have 
been  given  men  wounded  in  action. 


Case  II.  Perhaps  the  four  officers,  who 
were  riding  a  jeep  in  Normandy,  couldn’t 
read.  It’s  hard  to  believe  they  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  disregard  the  sign  which 
in  plain  English  warned:  “Shoulders  are  not 
free  of  mines.”  The  quartet  was  traveling 
a  rural  road,  when  for  some  reason  they  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  back.  The  driver  swung  out 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  and  all  that  set¬ 
tled  to  earth  after  the  explosion  was  dust. 
The  grave  registration  men  are  still  looking 
for  the  dog  tags. 

Case  III.  The  ground  crewman  was  a  good- 
looking  19-year-old  kid.  But  he  isn’t  good- 
looking  any  more,  because  he  didn’t  use  his 
head.  He  decided  to  make  a  cigarette 
lighter  from  a  20  mm  shell,  figuring  the 
gadget  would  be  a  nice  souvenir.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  projectile, .  he  found  the  wad¬ 
ding  was  packed  tightly.  Picking  at  it  with 
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his  knife  didn’t  seem  to  do  much  good,  so 
he  lightly  tapped  the  base  of  the  shell. 
Sometime  later,  he  woke  up  in  a  field  hos¬ 
pital.  He  couldn’t  see,  and  his  hands  and 
ear  hurt  him.  He  didn’t  realize  immediately 
that  both  eyes  had  been  blinded  by  casing 
fragments,  that  both  hands  and  part  of  one 
ear  were  gone  and  that  his  face  would  al¬ 
ways  carry  blue  scars  from  the  shower  of 
exploding  powder  particles.  He  knows  all 
about  it  now.  He  knows  also  that  fooling 
with  ammunition  is  dangerous.  But  he  got 
wise  too  late. 

Case  IV.  Clean  clothes  are  nice,  but  there’s 
a  limit  to  the  price  s  man  should  pay  to  get 
them.  A  line  chief  in  Africa  had  a  whale  of 
a  laundry  bill — the  torture  of  infected  burns 
for  days  and  nights  on  end,  six  months  in 
the  hospital  and  ugly  scars  for  life.  Cleaning 
facilities  weren’t  very  good  in  the  desert,  so 
the  line  chief  washed  his  coveralls  and  pants 
in  a  bucket  of  gasoline.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  a  spark  from  a  cigarette  touched  off  the 
fumes,  but  lucky  for  him  that  a  B-24  crew 
was  willing  to  risk  a  flight  through  a  sand¬ 
storm  to  get  him  to  a  general  hospital  in 
time  to  save  his  life.  He’s  home  now,  but 
he’d  rather  be  back  on  the  line,  keeping 
those  planes  in  shape  to  speed  the  victory. 

Case  V.  “Don’t  point”  is  a  rule  which 
applies  to  off-duty  gun-handling  as  well  as  it 
does  to  social  behavior.  Every  soldier  has 
been  told  time  and  again  never  to  point  a 
gun  at  anyone  he  doesn’t  intend  to  shoot. 
An  AAF  man  in  France  disregarded  the  rule 
to  his  sorrow'.  Playing  “soldier”  with  a 
group  of  French  youngsters,  he  “charged”  at 
them  with  his  carbine.  Apparently  the 
safety  w;as  off,  for  the  piece  was  fired,  and  a 
1  5-year-old  bov  w'as  shot  through  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  kid  lived  only  because  a  field  hos¬ 
pital  was  at  hand  and  surgeons  were  able 
to  operate  within  a  few  minutes.  But  while 
the  boy’s  life  hung  in  the  balance,  the  sol¬ 
dier  w'as  disconsolate.  He  still  feels  pretty 
unhappy  about  the  whole  business. 

Case  VI.  Booby  traps  are  not  always  in 
obvious  places.  Six  enlisted  men  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  found  that  out.  To  escape  the  un¬ 
ceasing  rain,  they  took  refuge  in  a  building 
of  one  of  the  small  towms.  They  should 
have  known  better,  for  the  area  had  just 
been  occupied.  There  were  no  Fugers  lying 
around,  no  rifles  stacked  in  a  corner,  no 
pictures  on  the  wall,  no  trip  w'ires  or  steps. 
Nor  did  they  find  any  thermite  candy  nor 


bars  of  the  soap  that  explodes  and  blows 
your  hands  off.  They  felt  they  were  pretty 
safe.  But  in  cleaning  up  the  place,  they 
moved  some  “junk”  which  did  the  trick. 
The  burial  detail  found  enough  pieces  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  showing.  All  the  men 
were  insured,  but  their  folks  thought  a  lot 
more  of  them  than  they  did  of  $10,000. 

Case  VII.  Tense,  white  and  self-reproachful, 
the  Service  Group  lad  came  into  the  field 
hospital.  He  said  he  wished  “someone 
would  give  him  a  good,  swift  kick.”  But 
that  wouldn’t  help  a  bit.  A  kick  wouldn’t 
replace  his  right  hand.  When  the  emer¬ 
gency  dressing  was  removed,  the  hand 
looked  just  like  pictures  you’ve  seen  of  Jap 
hands  shattered  by  suicidal  grenade  explo¬ 
sions.  It  was  a  grenade  that  did  the  job  on 
the  Service  Group  boy,  too.  But  it  wasn’t 
thrown  by  the  enemy.  The  “dud”  he  had 
picked  up  proved  to  be  alive.  He  w;as  flown 
to  a  general  hospital  where  the  hand  and 
part  of  his  forearm  were  amputated.  The 
boys  in  his  outfit  said:  “Too  bad  about  Joe. 
A  good  guy  like  him  didn’t  deserve  such 
luck.”  But  it  wasn’t  luck.  It  was  sheer  care¬ 
lessness.  He’ll  wear  a  prosthetic  hand  the 
rest  of  his  life, 
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AIRBORNE  ARMY 


T-'he  history  of  warfare  is  the  chronicle  of  armies’  efforts 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  flanks  and  to  protect  their  own. 
Defenders  try  to  anchor  their  lines  at  both  ends.  At¬ 
tackers  keep  maneuvering  until  they  somehow  envelop  the 
enemy,  getting  to  his  side  or  rear. 

In  this  war,  air  bombardment  has  been  the  great  new 
means  of  getting  behind  the  enemy.  Industries,  transport 
systems,  and  supply  depots  have  been  bombed  to  rubble. 
Communications  lines  have  been  slashed.  Land  forces  have 


been  harried  and  thrown  disastrously  off  their  stride. 

Now  comes  a  still  newer  development,  a  method  by  which 
the  enemy’s  ground  troops  may  be  enveloped  from  a  wholly 
unpredictable  quarter — vertical  envelopment  from  the  air. 
It  is  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army. 

This  tough,  spectacular  force,  organized  and  commanded 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton,  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  past  paratroop  or  airborne  operations.  It  is  more 
than  a  spearhead.  It  is  an  army  in  every  sense — a  strategic 
striking  unit  of  enormous  power,  able  to  supply  and  main¬ 
tain  itself  and  to  function  independently  against  major 
objectives.  Nothing  like  this  army  has  ever  been  seen. 

Allied  airborne  operations  have  previously  been  tactical  in 
nature.  Paratroopers  and  infantry,  trained  by  the  ground 
forces,  have  been  flown  in  troop  carrier  planes  and  gliders  to 
the  scene  of  the  battle  for  quick,  specific  jobs.  To  take 
airfields,  perhaps,  or  knock  out  artillery  positions.  Their 
work,  though  critically  important,  has  been  incidental  to 
larger  operations.  Once  landed,  they  have  fought  under 
command  of  ground  officers  and,  except  for  supply  or  evacu¬ 
ation,  .have  had  no  further  connection  with  the  air  forces. 

This  was  Germany’s  technique,  also.  The  Germans  never 
organized  air  troops  beyond  divisional  status  and  always  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  Luftwaffe  for  transport  and  supply.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  now  that  Germany’s  early  airborne  successes  were 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  her 


■j  2  victims. 


This  has  not  been  the  case  in  Allied  airborne  assaults. 
Most  of  these  have  taken  place  against  stubbornly  defended 
enemy  territory.  Normandy  provided  perhaps  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  such  operations.  On  D-day  three  fully 
equipped  divisions  were  landed  behind  German  lines  with 
the  set  task  of  seizing  and  holding  the  flanks  of  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  Peninsula  while  behind  them  seaborne  troops  slogged 
up  the  beaches  to  overcome  enemy  resistance.  General 
Eisenhower  has  said  that  without  achievement  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  the  entire  assault  might  have  been  impossible.  Later, 
in  the  south  of  France,  paratroops  and  airborne  infantry 
were  used  to  occupy  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  rocky 
coves  and  inlets  toward  which  hundreds  of  Allied  landing 
craft  were  steering. 

These  exploits,  along  with  others  in  Sicily,  Italy,  Mark¬ 
ham  Valley  of  New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere,  surpassed  in 
real  effect  any  of  the  vaunted  German  assaults  from  the  sky 
and  demonstrated  the  value  and  unexplored  possibilities  of 
the  airborne  attack. 

The  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
all  this  experience.  Conceived  and  planned  by  General 
Marshall  and  General  Arnold,  this  army  is  a  weapon  of 
untold  military  and  psychological  power.  The  projected 
scope  of  its  activities  is  enough  to  make  every  German  start 
looking  under  his  cot  at  night. 

Composition  of  this  army  cannot  be  set  forth  exactly,  but 
it  contains  elements  of  paratroops,  airborne  infantry,  engi¬ 
neers,  signals  and  communications  men,  and  artillery.  Sup¬ 
porting  the  combat  force  are  streamlined  supply,  ordnance 
and  medical  units. 

The  air  teams  consist  of  troop  carrier  crews,  radio  opera¬ 
tors,  weather  experts,  maintenance  crews,  etc.  Most  of  their 
planes,  gliders,  and  equipment  are  precisely  the  same  as  have 
been  used  heretofore,  with  C-47s  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
heavy  duty. 

From  a  personnel  standpoint,  this  army  is  the  interna- 
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Supplies  and  paratroops  are  being  dropped  in  the  photos  below  during  intensive  training  maneuvers  which  preceded  the  lug  Normandy  drive. 


Airborne  soldiers,  shown  here  during  invasion  of  southern  France,  can  be  used  by  FAAA  to  win  and  consolidate  airheads  behind  enemy  lines. 

Here  is  a  survey  prepared  just  before  General  Brereton's  tough,  colorful  organization  invaded  the  Netherlands 

By  MAJ.  CHARLES  D.  FRAZER 

AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


Countryside  between  Toulon  and  Cannes  is  speckled  with  parachutes  that  brought  in  men,  supplies  and  equipment  like  field  piece  at  righ 


tially  built  for  quick,  unnerving,  costly  blows.  When  it  goes 
into  action,  it  should  be  and  is  prepared  to  hold  an  area 
until  relief  by  regular  troops  can  arrive.  Its  job  is  to  win 
and  consolidate  an  airhead,  generally  behind  enemy  lines  (a 
nebulous  figure  of  speech  in  the  present  war),  supplying  and 
maintaining  itself  the  while,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by 
heavily  armed  ground  troops. 

Several  months  ago  such  an  army  could  barely  have 
been  conceived,  much  less  organized.  Air  supremacy  means 
everything.  Not  only  must  the  airborne  army  be  sure  of 
definite  local  air  superiority  while  landing  and  assaulting 
initial  objectives;  it  relies  upon  constant  air  support  against 
heavy  enemy  armor.  As  a  hardened  infantryman  once  said, 
“You  really  need  air  power  to  hold  a  sector;  you’ve  got  to 
have  it  to  advance,  and  you  certainly  can’t  retreat  without  it. 

In  other  words,  brother,  it’s  important.” 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  probably  half  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  the  Airborne  Army  are  airmen.  These 
men  know  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  air  support  and 
supply.  They  know  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  any  type 
of  operation. 

Formation  of  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  has  vastly 
simplified  assault  technique.  It  has  brought  under  one  head 
all  possible  elements  of  airborne  troops,  merged  them  with 
the  prime  movers— that  is,  the  troop-carrying  units,  com¬ 
pletely  standardized  implements  and  techniques  and  train¬ 
ing.  Its  headquarters  staff,  manned  by  American,  British,  and 
Allied  ground  and  air  officers,  works  as  a  unit  and  creates 
plans  based  on  a  thorough  interchange  of  ideas  and  require¬ 
ments.  That  staff  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  entire 
mission- — for  transport,  landing,  supply,  and  all  subsequent 
field  operations. 

Many  military  leaders  believe  that  the  airborne  army  will 
change  the  entire  pattern  of  warfare — and  even  of  peace. 

Its  potential  employment  as  a  peacetime  police  force  is 
apparent.  Whatever  happens,  it  is  a  bold  and  daring  idea.  13 


tional  set  of  the  Allied  armed  forces.  It  is  composed  of  both 
British  and  American  airborne  troops  and  airmen,  plus  men 
of  French,  Polish  and  other  nationalities. 

All  such  components  are  organized  under  a  single  com¬ 
mand  and  will  operate  under  that  command  at  all  times, 
subject  only  to  the  needs  of  Supreme  Headquarters.  Flexi¬ 
ble,  capable  of  striking  anywhere  with  great  energy,  it  will 
function  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all  other  field  armies. 

No  longer  an  incidental  force,  but  one  having  large 
strategic  objectives  of  its  own,  the  Airborne  Army  resembles 
the  cavalry -of  other  wars.  It  is  designed  for  flash  perform¬ 
ance  rather  than  a  long,  enduring  period  in  the  field. 
Equipped  with  motor  transport,  light  guns,  howitzers,  and 
the  usual  infantry  weapons,  these  troops  are  able  to  inflict 
severe  damage  on  the  enemy  and  to  dislocate  his  operations 
in  various  ways. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  commanders  point  out,  this  army  is 
a  fragile  and  expensive  tool  of  war.  It  should  be  used  only 
when  potential  results  make  the  risk  worth  while.  Just  as  it 
is  wasteful  to  utilize  air  bombardment  against  a  target  which 
could  be  leveled  as  well  or  better  by  field  artillery,  so  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  airborne  soldiers  will  ever  be  employed 
against  a  point  which  can  be  taken  by  regular  infantry  or 
armored  forces. 

This  army  might  be  used,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cut  and 
capture  a  vital  railway  system  well  behind  enemy  lines.  Or 
it  could  be  dispatched  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  an  opposing 
army,  dropping  troops  to  close  a  gap  in  a  pocket  which 
cannot  be  closed  any  other  way,  to  seize  bridges  upon  which 
the  enemy  is  counting  for  reinforcements  or  supplies,  to 
separate  two  armies  which  may  be  trying  to  consolidate, 
and  for  similar  purposes. 

Defensively,  too,  this  army  could  be  employed  with  telling 
effect,  perhaps  to  plug  a  hole  in  Allied  forward  lines  or  to 
protect  a  major  flank  against  sudden  onslaught. 

Whatever  the  purpose,  however,  the  airborne  army  is  essen- 
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In  an  overwhelming  sea  and  air  assault,  Noemfoor  Island,  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  mouth  of  Geelvink  Bay  in  Netherlands  New 
Guinea,  was  wrested  from  'the  Japs  in  exactly  seven  days. 
Noemfoor  is  a  strategically  important  stepping  stone  to  Sansapor, 
springboard  to  Halmahera  and  the  Philippines,  600  miles  away. 
On  July  2  infantry  went  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 
near  the  kev  Kamiri  airdrome  which  was  being  hit  at  the  same 
time  by  paratroops  dropped  from  C-47s  of  the  5th  Air  Force. 
Paratrooper  in  foreground  is  getting  his  chute  under  control  while 
B-17  patrols  the  sky.  The  airdrome  was  captured  in  two  hours. 


;,7  is  rrom  Japanese  shore  guns  winch  were  silenced  by  cruisers,  clcstrovers 

and  bombers  as  the  invasion  fleet  and  C-47s  moved  m.  Since  Noemfoor  Island  lias  no  seaworthy 
approaches,  aerial  reinforcement  of  troops  and  supplies  was  the  most  efficient  method  available. 


’ . *  kiiockcci  out.  LLls  and  LS  I's  headed  tor  the  beach  at  aawn  doors 

open  and  ramps  down  ready  for  the  Ducks  to  hit  the  surf.  Additional  equipment  and  supplies 
were  dropped  to  the  men  from  transports  as  soon  as  the  beachhead  gains  hJ  been  consolidated 


Humiliated  paratrooper  swings 
unhappily  from  a  tree  at  the 
fringe  of  the  airfield  watching  his 
buddies  take  the  Kamiri  strip. 


Dead  Japs  in  a  trench  at  the 
edge  of  the  airfield.  Jap  losses  were 
1,684  killed,  171  taken  prisoner; 
our  casualties  were  very  light. 
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The  gunner  had  completed  85  missions  in  B-25s  and  he 
was  being  interviewed  at  an  AAF  redistribution  center. 
“If  you  had  your  choice,”  said  the  interviewer,  “what 
would  you  want  to  do  next?” 

Lend  and  clear  came  the  sergeant’s  answer.  “I  want  to 
be  assigned  to  the  B-29.” 

At  this  particular  moment  it  can  be  said  safely  that  casual 
aircrew  members  with  combat  experience  in  four-engined 
planes  who  get  back  to  the  States  and  request  B-29  train¬ 
ing  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  it.  Others  with  combat 
behind  them  may  get  into  the  Very  Heavy  program  upon 
their  own  request  if  their  particular  experience  isn’t  more 
urgently  needed  elsewhere.  Newly  graduated  aircrew  mem¬ 
bers  take  the  same  chances  with  probabilities,  rosters,  and 
just  plain  luck  that  they  always  have. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  have  been  tapped  for  the  B-29. 
This  means,  first  of  all,  that  you  go  to  the  2nd  Air  Force 
which  is  commanded  by  Major  General  Uzal  G.  Ent  with 
headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  For  transition 
training,  individual  combat  crew  member  training,  and  re¬ 
placement  training,  some  may  go  to  Brig.  Gen.  Newton  D. 
Longfellow’s  16th  Wing.  There  many  of  you  will  see  your 
first  Superfortress. 

Many  novitiates  to  the  Boeing  Superfortress  admit  to 
being  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  thing  is  just  an  air¬ 
plane,  despite  all  the  publicity,  and  not  a  magic  carpet  at  all. 
It  smells  of  gasoline  and  hot  metal,  requires  constant  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  same  continual  application  of  common  sense 
as  any  other  plane. 

However,  given  the  fact  that  it  is  an  airplane,  it’s  the 
most  complete,  the  most  advanced,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  On  your  first  ride  you'll  notice( 
that,  for  the  crew  members  forward  particularly,  it  is 
astonishingly  quiet.  The  pilot,  copilot,  bombardier  sit  well 
ahead  of  the  engines;  the  interior  is  sound-proofed  so  that 
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those  in  command  of  the  plane  can  talk  to  each  other  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  intercom. 

The  pilot  and  copilot  have  fewer  instruments  than  they 
have  in  any  other  four-engined  plane — because  most  of  the 
purely  engineering  instruments  are  given  to  the  flight  en¬ 
gineer,  who  has  his  place  of  business  nearby.  The  navigator 
has  a  good  place  to  work  and  a  very  complete  set  of  self- 
computing,  handy  gadgets;  an  astrodome  he  can  really  get 
a  sight  from.  ’Flic  bombardier  sits  where  he  may  signal  or 
speak  to  the  pilot  and  copilot  without  any  time-lag.  The 
radioman  has  lousy  visibility  but  more  equipment  than 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  The  gunners — they  enter  the  emanci¬ 
pated  life. 

There’s  a  system  of  remote  fire  control  based  on  the  fact 
that  all  B-29  gunners,  except  the  tail  gunner,  are  removed 
from  any  manual  contact  with  their  guns  and  fire  them 
from  remote  stations.  The  tail  gunner,  unlike  the  others,  is 
near  his  guns — he  can  at  least  see  them — but  he  doesn’t 
actually  touch  them. 

Sighting  is  by  automatic  computers  which  correct  for 
range,  altitude,  temperature,  and  airspeed.  This  means  that 
gunners,  removed  from  their  guns,  are  spared  the  jar  and 
vibration  of  recoil  making  it  much  easier  to  track  and  hold 
a  target.  T  he  gunner's  personal  comfort  is  greatly  increased 
as  he  doesn't  have  to  crowd  himself  in  behind  his  guns  and 
ammunition.  They  have  comfortable  seats,  room  to  stretch 
and  move  around,  and  more  armor  protection  than  in  any 
other  combat  plane. 

The  B-29  handles  more  easily  than  any  other  fonr-engined  ' 
airplane  due  to  the  perfectly  balanced  controls.  It  takes  off 
easily  with  partial  flaps  at  between  20  and  30  degrees  but  docs 
not  gain  altitude  or  speed  very  quickly  immediately  after 
take-off.  Because  of  the  slim  and  aerodynamically  perfect 
design  of  the  engine  nacelles,  cowls  must  be  handled  care- 
fullv  and  cruising  speed  reached  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  B-29  program  is  ex¬ 
panding  all  the  time.  If  you 
should  find  yourself  part 
of  it,  here  is  a  preview 
of  what  you  can  expect 


The  tail  gunner  sights  from  the  glasshouse  above  his  two  fifty 
calibers  and  one  twenty  millimeter  cannon.  He  has  his  own 
pressurized  compartment,  and  plenty  of  soft  upholstery  to  lie  on. 


U1U  ismi  wing  wmcn  trained  many  ±5-1/  crews. 

In  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  2nd  Air  Force  has  evolved 
a  system  of  training  in  which  the  permanent  base  staff  works 
next  to  and  with  their  Group  opposite  numbers  so  that  each 
Group — B-29  Groups  are  on  about  the  same  T/O  as  any 
other  heavy  Group — gets  the  benefit  of  a  well  organized 
base  with  complete  continuity  throughout  their  training 
period.  "  & 

The  16th  Wing  s  Combat  Crew  Training  station  and  the 
ITth’s  Operational  Training  station  work  under  the  same  di¬ 
rective  from  Headquarters  2nd  Air 
Force.  While  some  aircrew  mem¬ 
bers  go  through  both  the  CCTS  r-1l 

and  the  OTU 


more  get  only  the 
OTU  training.  Thus  a  man  may 
expect  not  less  than  four  months 
and  not  more  than  seven  months 
to  elapse  from  his  entry  into 
B-29s  to  his  departure  for  combat. 

The  training  directive  provides 
that  training  be  in  the  B-29  with 
the  B-17  as  a  companion  trainer 
— you  can  learn  navigation  in  the 
Fortress  just  as  well  as  in  the 
Superfortress.  The  latest  directive 
from  2nd  Air  Force  calls  for  126 
B-29  hours  and  44  B-17  hours  at 
both  the  CCTS  and  the  OTU. 

All  training  in  the  B-29  has  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  size  of  the 
plane  and  of  the  fact  that,  due 
to  the  plane’s  division  into  sepa¬ 
rate  compartments,  crew  members 


The  gunner  in  the  top  blister  runs  his  own  guns  and  also  is  in 
a  position  to  help  coordinate  and  control  the  fire  of  the  other 
gunners  should  there  be  any  question  of  target  priority. 


must  be  very  highly  disciplined  and  the 
entire  crew  must  cooperate  and  work  as 
a  team  more  than  in  the  B-17  or  B-24. 
While  the  pilot  can  talk  to  his  crew 
forward  he  has  to  trust  the  flight  en¬ 
gineer  to  handle  the  cowls,  to  make  cor¬ 
rect  throttle  adjustments  for  the  cruis¬ 
ing  conditions  the  pilot  calls  for,  to 
compute  correctly  the  loading  and  con¬ 
sequent  performance  of  the  plane.  He 
can’t  see  his  wheels  or  all  his  engines — 
has  to  trust  the  blister  gunners  to  watch 
them  for  him. 

Communication  between  the  forward 
pressurized  compartment  and  those  aft 
is  by  means  of  a  small,  round,  padded 
tunnel  running  above  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  bomb  bays.  It  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  nobody’s  going  to  want  to 
spend  much  time  in  this  claustropho- 
biac’s  nightmare  while  a  fight’s  going  on. 

In  other  words  the  pilot — who,  in 
B-29  literature  is  always  called  the  air¬ 
plane  commander — won’t  see  his  gun¬ 
ners  when  the  plane  is  airborne;  runs  a 
good  chance  of  failing  in  his  own  job  if 
the  gunners  don’t  help  him  by  report¬ 
ing  on  the  flaps,  landing  gear,  engines. 
So  that  the  airplane  commander  will 
have  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
rest  of  his  crew  it  is  standard  B-29  pro¬ 
cedure  for  all  members  to  line  up  under 
the  wing  both  before  and  after  flight 
and  stand  inspection  by  the  pilot. 

There  are  eleven  men  in  the  B-29 
crew;  pilot,  copilot,  bombardier,  navi¬ 
gator,  flight  engineer  plus  six  enlisted 
men.  The  bombardier,  navigator,  radio 
operator  find  their  job  very  similar  to 
what  it  is  in  any  other  plane — just  more 
of  it — and  the  flight  engineer  is  unique; 
was  trained  for  the  B-29  from  the  very 
beginning.  Thus  only  pilots  and  gunners 
have  any  real  transition  problem. 

Pilots  entering  the  program  have 
either,  ( 1 ) ,  a  four-engined  ticket  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  (2),  a  thousand  or  more  hours 
in  other  types  of  aircraft,  or,  (3),  arc 
just  out  of  living  school  with  a  total  of 
about  300  hours  of  which  about  100 
have  been  in  four-engined  aircraft.  With 
such  aerial  backgrounds  pilots  have  no 
trouble  with  the  B-29.  Truth  is  quite  a 
few  twin-engined  pilots  have  checked 
out  in  B-29s  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  gunners  spend  hours  on  mock- 
ups  and  ground-borne  gadgets  before 
thev  ever  see  their  airplane,  although 
computing  sights  are  theoretically  easier 
to  operate  than  the  conventional  open 
sight.  The  great  thing  for  them  is  to 
learn  a  system  of  fire  control  and  fire 
priority  that  requires  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  and  discipline — teamwork. 

In  fact  that’s  the  story  on  every  job  in 
the  B-29 — more  than  ever  you’ll  be  a 
member  of  the  aircrew;  more  than  ever 
dependent  on  what  the  others  do  and 
don’t  do.  ☆ 


What’s  your  air  force  I.Q.? 

This  month’s  Air  Force  Quiz  is  a  little  rough.  Credit 
the  usual  five  points  for  each  correct  answer.  A  score  of 
85  or  above  this  time  is  excellent;  70  to  80,  not  bad;  60, 
fair;  below  60  and — well,  it  could  happen  to  anybody. 

Answers  on  Page  59 


1.  Maj.  Gen.  George  Stratemeyer  is  commanding  general  of  the 

a.  Far  Eastern  Air  Command  b.  10th  Air  Force 

c.  Eastern  Air  Command  d.  13th  Air  Force 


2.  The  wingspan  of  the  B-29  is 

a.  174.6  feet  b.  192.7  feet  c.  119.3  feet  d.  141.7  feet 

3.  When  a  man  is  returned  from  an  overseas  tour  of  duty,  he  normally  goes 
to  a  Redistribution  Station  nearest 

a.  The  port  of  debarkation  b.  His  last  station  in  the  United  States 

c.  His  home  d.  The  station  to  which  he  most  likely  will  be  assigned 

4.  An  officer’s  leave  may  accrue  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

a.  True  b.  False 

. . .  - 

5.  The  first  shuttle  bombing  flight  from  Italy  to  Russia  took  place  on 

a.  June  2  '  b.  May  17  c.  July  10  d.  June  29 

6.  The  Commanding  General  of  the  20th  Air  Force  is 

a.  Brig.  Gen.  Haywood  Hansell  b.  General  Henry  H.  Arnold 

c.  Maj.  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg  d.  Maj.  Gen.  Davenport  Johnson 

7.  Troop  carrier  Pathfinder  crews  in  the  Normandy  invasion  flew  in 

a.  C-47s  b.  B-17s  c.  C-46s  d.  C-87s 


, 


8.  The  horsepower  of  the  P-63  engine  is 
a.  1,000  b.  1,700 

Engine  temperature  is  controlled  on  a 
a.  Pressure  bathes 
c.  Radiator  shutters 


c.  1,200  D.  1,500 

liquid-cooled  engine  by 

b.  An  oil  temperature  regulator 
d.  A  thermocouple  on  the  cylinder 


10.  The  Flying  Dutchman  is 

a.  A  native  of  Holland  trained  by  the  AAF  b.  The  name  given  to  the  P-61 
c.  A  life  boat  dropped  for  rescue  purposes  d.  Part  of  the  engine  of  the  B-29 


11.  Normally,  an  American  rocket  firing  plane  carries  how  many  rockets? 

a.  Four  b.  One  c.  Three  d.  Six 


12.  Carney  Field  is  located  on 

a.  Bougainville  b.  Guam  c.  Guadalcanal  D.  Tinian 

13.  The  Jap  aircraft  referred  to  as  a  “Betty”  most  closelv  resembles  our 

a.  B-26  b.  P-40  c.  B-17  d.  P-39 

14.  The  yearly  base  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  AAF  is 

a.  $8,000  b.  $2,500  c.  $4,000  d.  $6,000 

1 5.  The  approximate  speed  of  the  R-4  helicopter  is  between 

a.  120-130  mph  b.  90-100  mph  c.  60-70  mph  d.  150-160  mph 

16.  One  silver  oak  leaf  cluster  is  authorized  for  wear  in  place  of  how  many 
bronze  oak  leaf  clusters? 

a.  Five  b.  Three  c.  Ten  d.  Eight 

17.  The  Bonin  Islands  are  located  between 

a.  The  Marshalls  and  the  Marianas  b.  Japan  and  China 

c.  The'  Marianas  and  Japan  d.  The  Carolines  and  the  Marshalls 

18.  The  letter  designation  “L”  stands  for  what  type  of  aircraft? 

19.  The  westernmost  island  in  the  Aleutian  chain  is 

a.  Umnak  b.  Kisk a  c.  Adak  d.  Amchitka 


20.  Identify  this  airplane.  ^ 
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The  hard  facts  about  INCOME  TAX 

By  Brig.  Gen.  L.  H.  Hedrick 

The  Air  fudge  Advocate 


The  following  article  is  the 
third  of  a  series  written  for  Air 
Force  by  General  Hedrick. 


Many  servicemen  returning 
from  overseas  have  been 
astonished  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  debt  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  income  taxes.  Some¬ 
body  has  told  them,  most  of 
them  can’t  remember  just  who 
it  was,  that  as  long  as  a  man 
is  on  duty  outside  the  United 
States  he  is  exempt  from 
taxation. 

This  is  typical  of  the  mis¬ 
information  that  is  going 
around  concerning  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  tax  laws  to 
military  personnel.  There  is 
more  confusion  about  taxa¬ 
tion  than  about  any  other 
phase  of  the  civil  affairs  of 
service  men  and  women. 

One  rumor  has  it  that 
every  soldier  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  is  excused  from  income  taxes.  Another 
is  that  when  a  man  enters  the  service,  any  taxes  he  owes  on 
previous  income  are  wiped  out.  And  so  on  and  on. 

It  is  time  to  do  some  debunking.  This  article  will  under¬ 
take  to  explain,  briefly  and  simply,  how  the  tax  laws  affect 
you  as  a  serviceman.  It  won’t  make  you  an  expert,  but  it 
will  offer  some  guidance,  and  it  might  serve  to  keep  you  out 
of  trouble  with  your  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you,  as  a  soldier,  are  entitled  to  special 
consideration  as  far  as  your  income  tax  is  concerned.  To 
begin  with,  consider  the  special  provisions  for  service  per¬ 
sonnel  which  are  currently  applicable.  It  will  be  desirable 
later  on  in  this  article  to  point  out  the  respects  in  which 
current  provisions  differ  from  those  of  previous  years,  since 
some  men  and  women  now  overseas  may  have  to  file  two  or 
three  years’  tax  returns  at  once  when  they  return. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  current  provision  is  the  one 
which  exempts  the  first  $1,500  of  Army  pay  from  income 
taxation.  What  that  means  is  that  a  major,  for  example,  with 
a  base  pay  of  $3,000  and  no  other  income,  reports  only 
$1,500  of  gross  income  on  his  tax  return. 

The  $1,500  exemption  is  good  only  for  Army  income.  A 
private,  for  example,  who  has  only  $600  of  Army  pay  gets 
an  exemption  of  $600.  If,  from  outside  sources,  he  has 
other  income,  he  gets  no  deduction  from  that  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  the  service. 

Any  serviceman  who,  having  applied  his  military  exemp¬ 
tion,  finds  that  his  remaining  gross  income.  Army  pay  or 
otherwise,  amounts  to  $500  or  more  must  file  a  return,  even 
though  on  the  basis  of  that  return  he  owes  no  tax.  This  rule 
applies  regardless  of  the  taxpayer’s  marital  status  or  the 


number  of  his  dependents. 

It  should  be  emphasized 
here  that  taxable  Army  in¬ 
come  includes  more  than 
base  pay.  It  also  includes  fly¬ 
ing  pay,  longevity  pay,  over¬ 
seas  pay,  parachute  pay  and 
any  profit  one  might  have 
made  from  travel  allowances, 
either  mileage  pay  or  per 
diem.  Only  rental  and  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  are  not 
income  for  federal  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  complete  vacation  from 
tax  obligations,  both  returns 
and  payments,  is  permitted 
only  for  service  men  and  wo¬ 
men  serving  overseas.  For 
them,  the  due  dates  are 
simply  postponed  until  the 
1  5th  of  the  fourth  month 
following  their  return  to  the 
United  States,  when  they  must 
file  all  back  returns  and  pay 
all  back  taxes,  unless  they 
are  granted  a  deferment. 

For  this  postponement  based  on  overseas  service,  such 
service  need  not  be  continuous.  A  soldier  who  has  been 
overseas  for  as  long  as  90  days  may  return  to  the  United 
States  on  temporary  duty  for  a  period  up  to  90  days  without 
losing  his  postponement  privilege. 

Congress  has  made  provisions  for  persons  who  took  sub¬ 
stantial  cuts  in  income  when  they  entered  military  service. 
A  soldier  who  can  show  that  his  ability  to  pay  his  taxes  has 
been  materially  affected  by  reason  of  his  entering  the  armed 
forces  may  postpone  actual  pavmcnt  until  six  months  after 
his  discharge.  An  application  form  for  this  deferment  may 
be  obtained  from  a  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Your 
legal  assistance  officer  will  help  you  prepare  this  application. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression,  soldiers,  like  other 
taxpayers,  have  been  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Em- 
plovers  make  deductions  from  civilian  salaries  for  income 
taxes.  Soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  by  March  15  or 
quarterly  on  the  basis  of  declarations  of  estimated  income. 
By  March  1  5,  a  soldier  files  with  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  his  home  collection  district  a  declaration  form 
showing  his  estimated  income  and  tax  for  that  year.  He 
either  pays  the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  tax  at  that  time, 
or  divides  it  into  four  instalments — paying  one-fourth  with 
his  declaration  and  the  remaining  quarterly  instalments  on 
June  15,  September  15  and  December  15. 

By  March  1  5  of  the  following  year,  the  taxpayer  files  a 
final  return  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  income  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  previous  year.  If  the  corrected  tax  is  more 
than  he  estimated  a  year  earlier,  he  pays  the  difference.  If 
it  is  less,  he  gets  a  refund  from  the  government  or  applies 
the  excess  on  the  succeeding  year’s  taxes. 


As  a  soldier  you  have  certain  privileges,  but  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  you’re  exempt 
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If  a  man  dies  in  military  service,  all  income  taxes  which 
he  owes  to  the  government  at  the  time  of  his  death  are 
forgiven.  This  applies  not  only  to  taxes  on  Army  pay,  but 
to  all  income  taxes.  If  a  serviceman’s  wife,  not  yet  notified 
that  he  has  been  killed,  makes  a  payment  on  his  income  tax 
after  his  death,  she  is  entitled  to  a  refund. 

Except  for  these  special  provisions,  the  income  tax  returns 
for  soldiers  are  figured  exactly  like  those  of  civilians.  As 
always,  the  taxpayer  takes  his  deductions  for  such  items  as 
contributions,  taxes  and  interest,  thus  arriving  at  his  net 
income.  From  this,  he  subtracts  $500  for  his  own  personal 
exemption.  To  determine  the  normal  tax  he  subtracts  the 
personal  exemption  from  the  net  income  and  takes  three 
percent  of  what  is  left.  If  it  is  a  joint  return,  a  personal 
exemption  of  $1,000  may  be  taken,  provided  the  gross 
income  of  each  spouse  is  $500  or  more.  If  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  joint  return  has  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $500,  this 
amount  plus  $500  is  the  amount  of  personal  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  tax,  there  is  a  graduated  levy 
known  as  the  surtax.  To  compute  this  tax,  begin  with  the 
net  income  and  subtract  $500  for  the  taxpayer’s  personal 
exemption,  $500  for  a  spouse  and  $500  for  each  dependent. 
The  remainder  is  known  as  the  surtax  net  income.  The  sur¬ 
tax  starts  at  20  percent  for  a  surtax  net  income  of  $2,000  or 
less.  It  is  22  percent  on  the  amount  of  surtax  net  income 
between  $2,000  and  $4,000,  26  percent  on  the  amount 
between  $4,000  and  $6,000,  30  percent  on  the  amount  be¬ 
tween  $6,000  and  $8,000,  and  so  on  up. 

There  is  an  easier  way  than  going  through  all  the  compu¬ 
tations  explained  above.  If  his  gross  income  is  $5,000  or 
iess,  the  taxpayer  may  merely  consult  a  table  which  shows 
taxes  for  various  levels  of  income  and  pay  accordingly.  This 
fable  automatically  allows  the  taxpayer  an  arbitrary  deduc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  10  percent,  which  is  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  deductions  he  would  be  permitted  to  take  if  he  fig¬ 
ured  his  tax  step  by  step.  If  his  gross  income  is  over  $5,000, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  take  a  standard  $500  credit  in 
lieu  of  the  various  specific  deductions. 

However,  the  taxpayer,  if  he  prefers,  may  make  his  return 
the  hard  way,  figuring  out  his  deductions,  net  income,  sur¬ 
tax  net  income,  and  the  normal  and  surtax  levies. 

Persons  who  filed  declarations  of  estimated  tax  for  1944 
will  recall  that  in  making  their  computations  they  included 
a  victory  tax.  Subsequently,  that  tax  was  abolished,  but  in 
effect  it  has  been  replaced  by  revised  normal  tax  and  surtax 
rates.  The  final  return  on  1944  income,  which  will  be  filed 
by  March  1  5,  1945,  will  be  computed  on  the  new  rates,  and 
the  taxpayer  will  be  credited  with  any  payments  he  has  made 
on  the  basis  of  his  1944  declaration,  which  included  the 
victory  tax.  This  change  will  not  make  any  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  tax  involved. 

Now  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  principal  differences 
between  the  current  tax  provisions  and  those  which  were 
applicable  in  previous  years. 

The  most  complicated  changes  were  those  which  affected 
the  transition  from  the  former  tax  payment  system  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan.  Until  1943,  all  income  taxes  were  paid 
during  the  year  following  the  taxable  year.  Taxes  on  1940 
income  were  paid  in  1941,  taxes  on  1941  income  in  1942. 

The  formula  for  effecting  the  change-over  was  compli¬ 
cated,  since  it  was  necessary  for  most  taxpayers  to  start 
paying  their  1943  taxes  before  their  1942  tax  obligations 
had  been  discharged  fully.  The  civilian  taxpayer  became 
current  by  paying  the  larger  of  the  two  years’  taxes  plus 
one-fourth  of  the  smaller  tax.  Thus,  if  a  civilian’s  1942 
tax  was  $100  and  his  1943  tax  was  $150,  he  paid  for  the 
two  years  $150  plus  $25,  or  $175. 

The  change-over  plan  was  more  generous  for  soldiers. 
The  system  established  for  civilians  applied  to  a  soldier  only 
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in  the  event  his  1943  tax  was  larger  than  his  1942  tax.  If 
the  1942  tax  was  the  larger — and  this  was  the  case  with 
the  great  majority  of  military  men — he  was  permitted  to 
recompute  his  1942  tax,  disregarding  his  earned  income  for 
that  year  and,  in  effect,  pay  only  the  1943  tax  plus  one- 
fourth.  In  other  words,  assume  a  soldier’s  1942  tax,  all  of 
it  on  earned  income,  was  $500,  and  his  1943  tax  was  $200. 
For  the  two  years,  then,  he  paid  $200  plus  one-fourth  or 
$250.  Earned  income  is  salary,  commission  or  bonus.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  $3,000  from  any  source  is  deemed  earned  in¬ 
come  for  income  tax  purposes. 

This  meant  that  if  a  soldier’s  1943  tax  turned  out  to  be 
zero,  he  was  entitled  to  a  refund  of  all  he  had  paid  on  his 
1942  tax,  provided  all  of  this  tax  had  been  on  earned  in¬ 
come.  This  was  a  windfall  to  a  man  who  earned  a  large 
civilian  salary  in  1942  and  subsequently  entered  the  service 
at  a  reduced  income. 

The  victory  tax  was  effective  only  for  the  taxable  year 
1943.  For  most  military  men  with  no  outside  income,  it 
usually  amounted  to  only  a  few  dollars.  It  was  computed 
on  the  taxpayer’s  so-called  “victory  tax  net  income,”  which 
would  normally  be  a  serviceman’s  Army  pay  less  his  $1,500 
exclusion.  The  tax,  then,  would  be  five  percent  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  tax  net  income  after  a  personal  exemption  of  $624, 
minus  25  percent  of  the  tax  if  the  taxpayer  was  single,  40 
percent  if  he  was  married.  An  additional  two  percent  of  the 
Lax  was  deductible  for  each  dependent. 

In  1943,  the  exemption  for  each  dependent  was  $350, 
and  a  dependent  was  defined  as  a  child  under  18  or  a  per¬ 
son  physically  or  mentally  incapable.  Now  a  dependent  is 
a  close  relative  who  receives  from  the  taxpayer  50  percent 
or  more  of  his  monetary  support  from  the  taxpayer  and 
whose  gross  income  from  other  sources  is  less  than  $500  a 
year.  A  married  man’s  personal  exemption  was  $1,200  in 
1943,  and  a  single  person’s  $500. 

The  earned  income  credit  was  deductible  in  1943  for  the 
last  time  in  computation  of  the  normal  tax.  That  credit  was 
10  percent  of  the  net  income  or  the  earned  income,  which¬ 
ever  was  the  smaller  figure. 

The  first  special  provision  for  servicemen  was  made  for 
the  1942  taxable  year.  In  computing  their  gross  incomes 
that  year,  enlisted  personnel  were  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  Army  pay  $250  if  single  and  $300  if  married.  The 
$1,500  military  service  exemption  was  first  effective  in  1943. 

Many  state  income  tax  laws  have  been  modified  in  favor 
of  men  and  women  in  military  service.  Montana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  exempt  them  completely.  In  Virginia  the  first  $500 
of  military  pay  and  allowances  is  not  considered  income  for 
state  tax  purposes.  Oregon  exempts  the  first  $3,000  and 
Minnesota  the  first  $2,000.  Most  state  income  tax  laws  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  personal  exemptions  in  any  case,  so  that 
relatively  few  military  men  are  affected  by  these  laws.  How¬ 
ever,  for  purposes  of  state  income  taxes,  a  soldier’s  rental  and 
subsistence  allowances  arc  generally  considered  income. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  impossible  to  answer  detailed  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  tax  laws  in  the  space  of  this  article.  The 
best  this  explanation  could  attempt  has  been  to  cover  the 
important  provisions  affecting  servicemen.  If  you  are  over¬ 
seas,  perhaps  what  you  have  read  here  will  help  you  plan 
your  personal  affairs  when  you  return  to  the  United  States. 

Tax  law  is  now  extremely  complex.  Most  persons  require 
guidance  to  compute  properly  their  tax  obligations  to  the 
government.  You  are  entitled  to  qualified  assistance,  and 
such  assistance  is  available.  If  you  have  any  questions,  either 
now  or  when  the  time  comes  for  new  tax  returns,  declara¬ 
tions  or  payments,  the  legal  assistance  officer  at  your  station 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  If  there  is  no  legal  assistance  officer 
at  your  station,  you  may  write  direct  to  The  Air  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate,  Legal  Assistance  Division,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  ☆ 

AIR  FORCE 


The  first  thing  the  average  GI  wants  to  do  when  he 
gets  back  from  overseas  is  to  phone  somebody — usually  his 
girl.  The  next  is  to  drink  three  chocolate  malts.  The  "next 
— well,  that’s  his  business.  Casual  personnel  being  returned 
from  Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East  by  air  usually  come 
through  ATC’s  big  base  at  36th  Street  in  Miami.  If  you’re 
assigned  home  from  one  of  those  theaters  and  are  lucky 
enough  to  fly,  chances  are  you’ll  come  through  36th  Street. 
And  if  you’re  from  some  other  theater  and  land  in  New 
York  or  San  Francisco,  you’ll  find  conditions  very  similar 
to  those  shown  here. 


First  sight  of  an  attractive  American  girl.  Lots  of  returnees  look 
the  wav  the  wolf  in  the  sun  helmet  looks.  Some  look  even  wolfier. 
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"Yeah,  Mabel,  it’s  Joe.  J-O-E.  I  know  lie’s  in  China.  I’m 
just  back.  I  mean,  I’m  not  in  China  anymore.  I’m  HOME!” 


"I  swear  these  items  arc  for  personal  use  only:  one  Clmrka 
Kukrie,  one  Samurai  sword,  one  scarab  from  Cairo.” 
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Jap  Air-to-Air  Bombing.  It  has  become  apparent  that  Jap 
strategists  are  counting  heavily  on  air-to-air  bombing  to  com¬ 
bat  our  bomber  formations.  Reports  from  all  areas  of  the 
Pacific  indicate  increasing  use  of  this  type  of  attack,  which 
is  less  hazardous  to  the  attacking  airplane  than  conventional 
fighter  interception. 

Many  Jap  airplanes  are  being  equipped  primarily  for  use 
in  air-to-air  bombing.  This  7th  Air  korce  report  is  typical: 

“On  one  Truk  mission,  a  heavy  bombardment  group  was 
intercepted  by  single-engine  fighters  at  about  19,500  feet 
shortly  after  the  bomb  run.  The  enemy  fighters  did  not  make 
any  firing  passes  but  did  maneuver  into  range  several  times 
only  to  pull  out  after  our  gunners  opened  up.  About  eight 
air-to-air  bombing  passes  were  made  from  one  o'clock  and 
three  o’clock  high,  the  attacker  taking  care  to  remain  well 
away  from  the  AAF  planes.  About  four  bombs  were  dropped, 
two  of  which  were  close  to  altitude  and  on  the  course  of 
the  bombers.  Had  it  not  been  for  evasive  action,  several 
AAF  planes  would  have  sustained  hits.  As  it  was,  three 
planes  flew  through  the  streamers  without  damage.” 

The  Japs  have  undertaken  to  standardize  an  air-to-air 
bomb  attack  plan  for  the  Zcke  fighter.  It’s  like  this: 

The  attacker  comes  in  high  from  head-on,  levels  off  for 
the  bombing  run  at  an  altitude  of  about  300  feet  higher 
than  our  bomber.  At  a  range  of  3,300  feet  from  the 
bomber,  the  fighter  pilot  finds  that  the  bomber’s  wing  span 
completely  fills  his  bombsight  ring.  At  that  point,  he  re¬ 
leases  one  or  more  of  the  ten  66-pound  bombs  he  carries 
under  his  wing.  The  bomb  has  a  three-second  time  delay. 
The  rate  of  closure  between  the  released  bomb  and  the 
target  plane  is  800  feet  per  second.  Thus,  the  bomb  will 
detonate  when  it  is  one  second  or  about  800  feet  ahead 
and  200  feet  above  the  bomber — that  is,  if  the  Jap  s  aim  is 
on  the  mark. 

Current  fond  hope  of  the  Jap  air-to-air  strategists  is  a 
new  132-pound  bomb.  Also  getting  attention  just  now  is 
a  rocket-type  air-to-air  bomb,  from  which  the  Japs  have 
officiallv  promised  “violent  results.” 

It  was  the  air-to-air  bomb  that  a  Jap  airbase  commander 
had  in  mind  when  he  recently  reported: 

“Considering  the  violent  aerial  warfare  in  the  southeast 
area  at  the  present  time,  the  enemy  is  making  quantity  and 
large  model  planes  speak  for  themselves  and  is  adopting  a 
strategy  of  overwhelming  force.  On  our  side,  no  matter  how 
good  a  fight  we  put  up  against  this  enemy  which  exerts  such 
force  there  is  naturally  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  and  there 
will  be  no  avoiding  a  desperate  fight.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
adopt  a  strategy  which  will  prevent  the  presence  in  the  sky 
of  these  massive  quantities  and  large  model  planes,  then  this 
phase  of  the  decisive  battle  in  the  sky  must  in  the  end 
inevitably  change.” 

Clever.  For  good  or  ill,  the  Jap  is  an  ingenious  soldier.  Take 
the  fellow  who  gets  fed  up  beyond  endurance  with  life  in 


an  outpost.  Figuring  that  illness  would  be  a  good  way  to 
bring  about  his  evacuation  to  Japan,  he  contrives  to  get 
sick.  His  favorite  stunt  is  to  pour  water  into  his  ears  and 
keep  it  there  until  infection  sets  in. 

Nazi  Squirt.  Tire  ME-163,  German  jet-propelled  single¬ 
engine  fighter,  was  encountered  for  the  first  time  by  our 
fighters  late  in  July. 

A  pair  of  them,  apparently  attempting  to  attack  our 
bombers,  separated  when  they  observed  P-5  Is  approaching. 
One  went  into  a  45-degree  dive;  the  other  climed  into  the 
sun  at  50  or  60  degrees.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  climb¬ 
ing  at  a  speed  of  about  500  miles  per  hour. 

Although  the  airplane  is  capable  of  great  speed  in  climb¬ 
ing,  diving  and  maintaining  level  flight,  it  seems  to  lack 

maneuverability.  _  . 

The  German  Air  Force  has  a  few  163s  in  operation  and 
also  a  small  number  of  ME-262s,  its  twin-engine  jet- 
propelled  planes. 

Dual  Purpose.  Recent  capture  on  Saipan  of  fifty-five  120  mm 
dual  purpose  guns  and  the  capture  at  Biak  of  guns  of  the 
same  caliber  and  model  indicate  that  120  mm  guns  may  be 
used  more  and  more  frequently  in  Jap  antiaircraft  defenses. 

A  mechanical  director  computes  firing  data.  Gun  eleva¬ 
tion  is  zero  to  85  degrees;  rate  of  fire,  10  to  12  rounds  a 
minute;  horizontal  range,  21,000  yards,  and  maximum  \cr- 
tical  range,  35,000  feet. 

AWOL.  Briefly,  here’s  what  happened  to  Jerry,  a  German 
sailor.  With  a  21-day  leave  pass  in  his  pocket,  he  boarded 
an  electric  train  in  France  for  the  four-day  trip  home.  The 
train  stalled  when  the  Allies  bombed  out  the  power  station 
that  supplied  it.  He  waited  three  days  for  a  steam  locomo¬ 
tive,  which  finally  arrived,  but  it  hooked  on  to  the  rear  and 
pulled  the  train  back  because  by  then  the  line  ahead  had 
been  bombed  out.  At  a  junction,  it  switched  to  another 
route,  but  had  to  back  up  again  because  that  line  also  had 
been  blasted.  Jerry  went  back  to  the  station  he  had  left 
four  days  earlier,  boarded  an  ancient  narrow-gauge  train  that, 
after  a  circuitous  trip  beset  by  interference  from  the  Allies, 
crot  him  home  on  the  10th  day  of  his  leave. 

&  Six  days  later,  he  grudgingly  started  back  to  duty.  Again 
he  had  delays.  Supply  trains  had  priority  over  the  tracks 
that  remained,  so  he  finally  boarded  a  bus,  got  back  to  his 
station  worn  out  and  with  a  deal  of  explaining  to  do.  He 
had  ovei stayed  his  leave  and  his  ship  had  sailed  without  him. 

Phony  Messages.  As  we  have  emphasized  before  in  these 
pages,  one  cannot  believe  all  one  hears  by  radio  in  a  combat 
zone.  Our  enemies  frequently  transmit  deceptive  messages 
in  the  hope  of  disrupting  our  operations,  and  sometimes 
they  succeed.  Authentication  of  messages  is  essential. 

Here  are  some  recent  phonics: 
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AIR  FORCE 


ra  ENEMY 


An  aircraft  flying  one  of  the  overseas  ferry  routes  was  in¬ 
structed  to  return  to  its  base.  The  radio  operator  did  not 
challenge  the  message,  and  the  pilot  headed  back.  When 
the  aircraft  landed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  message  had 
not  been  transmitted  by  the  base  station  or  any  other  station 
in  the  net.  It  obviously  came  from  an  enemy  submarine. 

At  another  overseas  point,  a  ground  station  received  a 
distress  call  purporting  to  come  from  an  aircraft.  For  several 
minutes,  the  net  was  tied  up  with  emergency  procedure.  In 
the  midst  of  these  efforts,  the  aircraft  involved  landed  at  one 
of  the  stations  participating  in  the  rescue  procedure.  The 
message  had  not  come  from  this  aircraft.  Again,  presumably, 
an  enemy  submarine  turned  the  trick. 

During  the  Tarawa  operation,  a  Japanese  operator  took 
over  the  call  of  the  commander  of  one  of  the  transport  div  i¬ 
sions  and  gave  orders  to  land  troops  and  supplies  west  of  a 
certain  pier,  where  Japs  armed  with  automatic  weapons  were 
lying  in  ambush.  The  radio  operator,  alert  and  suspicious, 
demanded  authentication.  There  was  no  reply,  and  orders 
were  given  to  disregard  the  phony  message.  This  Jap  attempt 
at  deception  failed. 


ignition  squib  which  ignites  the  liquid  as  it  is  emitted  from 
the  tube.  It  is  fired  by  electrical  impulse. 

The  burst  is  1  to  IV2  seconds,  and  the  heat  Is  intense 
at  a  distance  of  10  yards  from  the  flame.  Weapons  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  emplaced  directly  behind  minefields 
and  barbed  wire  entanglements.  Usually  they  are  concealed 
in  piles  of  rocks  so  that  only  the  muzzles  are  exposed. 


Little  Gentlemen.  A  recent  Jap 
order  to  troops  in  Burma 
pointed  to  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  psychology 
of  the  natives.  Soldiers  were 
urged  to  “display  the  spirit  of 
the  Imperial  Army.” 

Because  they  were  regarded 
as  “distasteful  to  the  natives,” 
the  following  practices  were 
frowned  upon: 

Disfigurement  of  the  pago¬ 
das. 

Striking  natives. 

Insulting  priests  or  coer¬ 
cion  of  natives. 

Molesting  women. 

Exposing  the  naked 
body. 


Jap  Firepower.  More  reports  of  increased  Jap  armament: 
It  is  now  known  that  the  Emily,  Jap  four-engine  patrol 
bomber,  carries  five  20  mm  cannon,  one  in  a  top  turret,  one 
in  a  tail  turret,  one  in  the  nose  and  two  in  the  waist.  The 
top  and  tail  turrets  are  hydraulically  powered  for  elevation 
and  traverse,  and  the  nose  gun  is  hydraulically  powered  for 
elevation.  The  top  gun  has  a  360-dcgrce  traverse  and  85- 
degree  elevation.  The  tail  turret  has  40-clcgree  traverse  to 


AA  in  a  Hut.  A  current  Jap 
trick  is  to  camouflage  heavy 
antiaircraft  installations  as  na¬ 
tive  huts.  A  structure  of  this 
kind,  made  of  palm  fronds  and 
camouflage  nets,  rests  on  a 
runway  of  planks  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  quickly  to  clear  the 
gun  for  action.  The  device  is 
in  line  with  the  Jap  system  of 
relocating  antiaircraft  installa¬ 
tions  at  frequent  intervals. 

Emplaced  Flame-Thrower.  In 

both  France  and  Italy,  the 
Germans  have  used  emplaced 
flame-throwers  which,  while 
effective  as  a  psychological 
measure  against  advancing 
troops,  are  not  of  great  tac- 

i  •  tical  value. 

The  flame-thrower  consists 
of  a  heavy  cast  iron  cylindrical 
tank  with  an  eight-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity,  a  small  cylindrical  pro¬ 
pellant  container  screwed  into 

I  the  tank,  and  a  flame  tube 
two  inches  in  diameter  which 

■  i  rises  from  the  top  of  the  de¬ 
vice  and  bends  forward  about 
j  20  inches.  A  container  just 

I I  below  the  muzzle  holds  the 


Shympathy  and  Shtuff.  Ready  to  face  the  facts  ugly  though 
they  be,  a  German  division  commander  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: 

‘Real  comradeship  can  prevent  much  trouble.  A 
soldier  should  help  drunken  comrades  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  If  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  get  a  drunken  comrade 
home,  he  is  obliged  tc  obey.  Men  who  report  late  because 
they  help  a  drunken  comrade  will  not  be  punished.” 


either  side.  Waist  cannon 
cover  a  cone  of  approximately 
120  degrees  traverse  and  85 
degrees  elevation.  Arrnoi  plat¬ 
ing  on  this  bomber  also  has 
been  increased. 


Just  Like  That.  The  way  to 
destroy  Allied  air  power,  says 
a  recent  official  Jap  document 
on  the  subject,  is  to  “deal  the 
enemy  air  force  its  death  blow 
at  the  outset  of  the  battle  by 
seizing  the  initiative  with  a 
surprise  raid  which  employs 
an  overwhelmingly  superior 
an  force. 

It  adds:  “Then  the  enemy 
will  be  destroyed  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  relentless  attacks 
which  allow  him  no  chance 
for  iccovery.  The  principal 
aim  will  be  to  achieve  psy 
choiogica)  and  material  suc¬ 
cess  by  using  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  and  by  select¬ 
ing  the  time  and  measures 
demanded  by  the  situation  ” 
And  as  a  final  thought- 
“We  will  plan  to  achieve 
complete  success  in  battle  by 
making  repeated  attacks  in 
succession  regardless  of  loss  ” 
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Jop  Air-to-Air  Bombing.  It  has  become  apparent  that  Jap 
strategists  are  counting  heavily  on  air-to-air  bombing  to  com¬ 
bat  our  bomber  formations.  Reports  from  all  areas  of  the 
Pacific  indicate  increasing  use  of  this  type  of  attack,  which 
is  less  hazardous  to  the  attacking  airplane  than  conventional 

fighter  interception.  .  ... 

Many  Tap  airplanes  are  being  equipped  primarily  tor  use 
in  air-to-air  bombing.  This  7th  Air  Force  report  is  typical: 

"On  one  Truk  mission,  a  heavy  bombardment  group  was 
intercepted  by  single-engine  fighters  at  about  19,500  feet 
shortly  after  the  bomb  run.  The  enemy  fighters  did  not  make 
anv  firing  passes  but  did  maneuver  into  range  several  times 
only  to  pull  out  after  our  gunners  opened  up.  About  eight 
air-to-air  bombing  passes  were  made  from  one  o  clock  and 
three  o'clock  high,  tire  attacker  taking  care  to  remain  well 
away  from  the  AAF  planes.  About  four  bombs  were  dropped 
two  of  which  were  close  to  altitude  and  on  the  course  of 
the  bombers.  Had  it  not  been  for  evasive  action,  several 
AAF  planes  would  have  sustained  hits.  As  it  was,  three 
planes  flew  through  the  streamers  without  damage.” 

Tire  Japs  have  undertaken  to  standardize  an  air-to-air 
bomb  attack  plan  for  the  Zcke  fighter.  It's  like  this: 

Tire  attacker  comes  in  high  from  head-on,  levels  off  for 
the  bombing  run  at  an  altitude  of  about  :>00  feet  higher 
than  our  bomber.  At  a  range  of  3,300  feet  from  the 
bomber,  the  fighter  pilot  finds  that  the  bomber’s  wing  span 
completely  fills  his  bombsight  ring.  At  that  point,  he  re¬ 
leases  one  or  more  of  the  ten  66-pound  bombs  he  carries 
under  his  wing.  The  bomb  has  a  three-second  time  delay. 
'Hie  rate  of  closure  between  the  released  bomb  and  the 
target  plane  is  800  feet  per  second.  Thus,  the  bomb  will 
detonate  when  it  is  one  second  or  about  800  feet  ahead 
and  200  feet  above  the  bomber — that  is,  if  the  Jap’s  aim  is 
on  the  mark. 

Current  fond  hope  of  the  Jap  air-to-air  strategists  is  a 
new  1  32-pound  bomb  Also  getting  attention  just  now  is 
a  rocket-type  air-to-air  bomb,  from  which  the  Japs  have 
officially  promised  “violent  results.” 

It  was  the  air-to-air  bomb  that  a  Jap  airbase  commander 
had  in  mind  when  he  recently  reported: 

‘  Considering  the  violent  aerial  warfare  in  the  southeast 
area  at  the  present  time,  the  enemy  is  making  quantity  and 
large  model  planes  speak  for  themselves  and  is  adopting  a 
strategy  of  overwhelming  force.  On  our  side,  no  matter  how 
good  a  fight  we  put  up  against  this  enemy  which  exerts  such 
force  there  is  naturally  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  and  there 
will  be  no  avoiding  a  desperate  fight.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
adopt  a  strategy  which  will  prevent  the  presence  in  the  sky 
of  these  massive  quantities  and  large  model  planes,  then  this 
phase  of  the  decisive  battle  in  the  skv  must  in  the  end 
inevitably  change.” 

Clever.  For  good  or  ill,  the  Jap  is  an  ingenious  soldier.  Take 
the  fellow  who  gets  fed  up  beyond  endurance  with  life  in 


an  outpost.  Figuring  that  illness  would  be  a  good  way  to 
bring  about  his  evacuation  to  Japan,  he  contrives  to  get 
sick.  His  favorite  stunt  is  to  pour  water  into  Ins  ears  and 
keep  it  there  until  infection  sets  in. 

Nail  Squirt.  Tire  ME-163,  German  jet-propelled  single- 
engine  fighter,  was  encountered  for  the  first  time  by  our 
fighters  late  in  July. 

A  pair  of  them,  apparently  attempting  to  attack  our 
bombers,  separated  when  they  observed  P- 51s  approaching. 
One  went  into  a  45-degree  dive;  the  other  climcd  into  the 
sun  at  50  or  60  degrees.  Tire  latter  appeared  to  be  climb¬ 
ing  at  a  speed  of  about  500  miles  per  hour. 

Although  the  airplane  is  capable  of  great  speed  in  climb¬ 
ing,  diving  and  maintaining  level  flight,  it  seems  to  lack 
maneuverability. 

The  German  Air  Force  has  a  few  163s  in  operation  and 
also  a  small  number  of  ME-262s,  its  twin-engine  jet- 
propelled  planes. 

Dual  Purpose.  Recent  capture  on  Saipan  of  fifty-five  120  mm 
dual  purpose  guns  and  the  capture  at  Biak  of  guns  of  the 
same  caliber  and  model  indicate  that  120  mm  guns  may  be 
used  more  and  more  frequently  in  Jap  antiaircraft  defenses. 

A  mechanical  director  computes  firing  data.  Gun  eleva¬ 
tion  is  zero  to  85  degrees;  rate  of  fire,  10  to  12  rounds  a 
minute;  horizontal  range,  21,000  yards,  and  maximum  ver¬ 
tical  range,  35,000  feet. 

AWOL.  Briefly,  here’s  what  happened  to  Jerry,  a  German 
sailor.  With  "a  21-day  leave  pass  in  his  pocket,  he  boarded 
an  electric  train  in  France  for  the  four-day  trip  home.  Tire 
train  stalled  when  the  Allies  bombed  out  the  power  station 
that  supplied  it.  Fie  waited  three  days  for  a  steam  locomo¬ 
tive,  which  finally  arrived,  but  it  hooked  on  to  the  rear  and 
pulled  the  train  back  because  by  then  the  line  ahead  had 
been  bombed  out.  At  a  junction,  it  switched  to  another 
route,  but  had  to  back  up  again  because  that  line  also  had 
been  blasted.  Jerry  went  back  to  the  station  he  had  left 
four  days  earlier,  boarded  an  ancient  narrow-gauge  train  that, 
after  a  circuitous  trip  beset  by  interference  from  the  Allies, 
got  him  home  on  the  10th  day  of  his  leave. 

Six  days  later,  he  grudgingly  started  back  to  duty.  Again 
he  had  delays.  Supply  trains  had  priority  over  the  tracks 
that  remained,  so  he  finally  boarded  a  bus,  got  back  to  ms 
station  worn  out  and  with  a  deal  of  explaining  to  do.  He 
had  oveistayed  his  leave  and  his  ship  had  sailed  without  him. 

Phony  Messages.  As  we  have  emphasized  before  in  these 
pages,  one  cannot  believe  all  one  hears  by  radio  in  a  combat 
zone.  Our  enemies  frequently  transmit  deceptive  messages 
in  the  hope  of  disrupting  our  operations,  and  sometimes 
they  succeed.  Authentication  of  messages  is  essential. 

Here  are  some  recent  phonics: 

AIR  FORCE 


YOUR  ENEMY 


*  * — <»» 

-  fi$IEi±S3 

m  piles  of  rocks  so  that  only  the  muzzles  Je  exposed 


An  aircraft  flying  one  of  the  overseas  ferry  routes  was  in- 
s  rueted  to  return  to  its  base.  Tire  radio  operator  did  not 
challenge  the  message,  and  the  pilot  headed  back.  When 
F'ic  aircraft  landed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  message  had 
not  been  transm,  ted  by  the  base  station  or  any  other  ftation 

it-  "efj  U  °bvl0Usly  came  from  a"  enemy  submarine 
At  ano  her  overseas  point,  a  ground  station  received  a 
distress  call  purporting  to  come  from  an  aircraft.  For  several 
minutes,  the  net  was  tied  up  with  emergency  procedure  In 
the  midst  of  these  efforts,  the  aircraft  involved' landed  at  one 
tic  stations  participating  in  the  rescue  procedure  The 
message  had  not  come  from  this  aircraft.  Again,  presumably 
an  enemy  submarine  turned  the  trick 

ovSffieidl’nfTr™  °Pera|ion.  a  Japanese  operator  took 
over  the  call  of  the  commander  of  one  of  the  transport  divi- 
nons  and  gave  orders  to  land  troops  and  supplies  west  of  a 
certain  pier,  where  Japs  armed  with  automatic  weapons  were 
lying  in  ambush.  Tire  radio  operator,  alert  and  suspicious 
demanded  authentication.  There  was  no  reply,  and  orders 

^  dece;3Hon°fSdf '  ^  ™'S  ^  attanP* 


Little  Gentlemen.  A  recent  Jap 
order  to  troops  in  Burma 
pointed  to  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  psychology 
of  the  natives.  Soldiers  were 
urged  to  "display  the  spirit  of 
the  Imperial  Army.” 

Because  they  were  regarded 
as  “distasteful  to  the  natives,” 
the  following  practices  were 
frowned  upon: 

Disfigurement  of  the  pago¬ 
das. 

Striking  natives. 

Insulting  priests  or  coer¬ 
cion  of  natives. 

Molesting  women. 

Exposing  the  naked 
body. 


AA  in  a  Hut.  A  current  Jap 
trick  is  to  camouflage  heavy 
antiaircraft  installations  as  na¬ 
tive  huts.  A  structure  of  this 
End,  made  of  palm  fronds  and 
camouflage  nets,  rests  on  a 
rimway  of  planks  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  quickly  to  clear  the 
gun  for  action.  The  device  is 
m  line  with  the  Jap  system  of 
relocating  antiaircraft  installa¬ 
tions  at  frequent  intervals. 


P  Firepower.  More  reports  of  increased  Jap  armament: 
t  is  now  known  that  the  Emily,  Jap  four-engine  patrol 
bomber  carries  five  20  mm  cannon,  one  in  a  top  turret,  one 
in  a  tail  turret,  one  in  the  nose  and  two  in  the  waist  The 
top  and  tail  turrets  are  hydraulically  powered  for  elevation 
and  traverse,  and  the  nose  gun  is  hydraulically  powered  for 
elevation  Tire  top  gun  has  a  360-degree  traverse  and  85- 
degree  elevation.  The  tail  turret  has  40-dcgrcc  traverse  to 
either  side.  Waist  cannon 


Emplaced  Flame-Thrower.  In 

both  France  and  Italy,  the 
ennans  have  used  emplaced 
flame-throwers  which,  while 
c  ective  as  a  psychological 
Measure  against  advancing 
tr°ops,  are  not  of  great  tac- 
‘‘cal  value. 

Tlie  flame-thrower  consists 
a  eavy  cast  iron  cylindrical 
‘n‘  with  an  eight-gallon  ca- 
Pacity,  a  small  cylindrical  pro- 
pellant  container  screwed  into 
fur.  and  a  flame  tube 
r;c  in  diameter  which 

vIp  fr°,n?  tlle  t0P  of  the  de¬ 
an  anc  hends  forward  about 
belnw^i65’  ^  container  just 
the  muzzle  holds  the 


cover  a  cone  of  approximately 
120  degrees  traverse  and  85 
degrees  elevation.  Armoi  plat¬ 
ing  on  this  bomber  also  has 
been  increased. 


OCTOBER 


19  4  4 


Shympathy  and  Shtuff.  Ready  to  face  the  facts  ugly  though 
they  be,  a  German  division  commander  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: 

‘Real  comradeship  can  prevent  much  trouble.  A 
soldier  should  help  drunken  comrades  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  If  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  get  a  drunken  comrade 
home  he  is  obliged  tc  obey.  Men  who  report  late  because 
they  help  a  drunken  comrade  will  not  be  punished.” 


Just  Like  That.  The  way  to 

destroy  Allied  air  power,  says 
a  recent  official  Jap  document 
on  the  subject,  is  to  “deal  the 
enemy  aii  force  its  death  blow 
at  the  outset  of  the  battle  by 
seizing  the  initiative  with  a 
surprise  raid  which  employs 
an  overwhelmingly  superior 
an  force. 

It  adds:  “Then  the  enemy 
will  be  destroyed  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  relentless  attacks 
which  allow  him  no  chance 
for  iecovery.  The  principal 
aim  will  be  to  achieve  psy 
chological  and  material  suc¬ 
cess  by  using  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  and  by  select¬ 
ing  the  time  and  measures 
demanded  by  the  situation  ” 
And  as  a  final  thought- 
“We  will  plan  to  achieve 
complete  success  in  battle  by 
making  icpeated  attacks  in 
succession  regardless  of  loss  ” 
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Liberators  (below)  struck  Yonchow  in  August.  Crews  reported  that  all 
bombs  landed  inside  the  target  area  and  damaged  enemy  railroad  yards. 


Three  wings  of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  L.  Chcnnault’s  14th  Air 
Force  during  the  spring  and  summer  have  fought  the 
Japanese  land  forces  under  the  widest  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions  ever  met  by  air  power.  From  week  to  week  General 
Chennault  and  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  E.  Glenn,  his  chief  of 
staff,  were  faced  with  new  and  difficult  problems  of  strategy 
and  logistics.  IIow  well  they  solved  them  can  now  be  judged 
from  the  record  of  air  action  in  three  widely  separated 
campaigns. 

In  each  campaign  the  air  units  faced  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  north,  in  the  Yellow  River  valley  and  on  the 
plains  of  Honan  province,  the  Chinese- American  Wing  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Winslow  Morse  fought  a  mechanized  Jap¬ 
anese  army  which  used  spearheads  of  tanks  and  armored 
cars,  supplemented  by  motorized  infantry  and  supply. 

In  the  hills  and  river  network  of  Hunan  province,  to  the 
south,  Brig.  Gen.  Clinton  D.  Vincent’s  wing  opposed  an 
offensive  led  by  cavalry  and  water-borne  troops  and  supplies. 

Among. the  peaks  and  gorges  of  southern  Yunnan,  in  ex¬ 
treme  southwestern  China,  Col.  John  C.  Kennedy’s  wing 
had  to  supply  an  army  of  mountain  and  jungle  fighters, 
while  cutting  off  the  enemy  from  supplies  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnishing  heavy,  mobile  artillery  to  bolster  the 
Chinese  attack. 

The  biggest  and  most  critical  of  these  campaigns  involved 
the  Japanese  offensive  in  eastern  China,  designed  to  take  the 
Ilankow-Canton  railroad  bed  and  drive  the  14th  Air  1* orce 
out  of  eastern  bases. 

Limited  by  the  trickle  of  airborne  supplies  across  the 
Hump,  facing  a  numerically  superior  enemy  force  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  providing  air  support  to 
Chinese  armies  on  three  widely  separated  fronts,  General 
Chennault  and  his  staff  met  a  constantly  changing  series  of 
problems  as  they  struck  back  at  the  advancing  Japanese. 

An  estimated  80,000  well  equipped  Japanese  veterans 
poured  down  into  Hunan  from  the  Hankow  bulge  late  in 
May  for  a  seven-pronged  attack  to  the  south.  As  the  cam¬ 
paign  progressed,  reserves  totaling  120,000  were  added, 
making  it  the  largest  Japanese  offensive  since  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  began.  Tire  Chinese  armies  opposing  them 
were  battle-wise  veterans  of  the  Rice  Bowl  campaign,  but 
they  were  equipped  with  rifles,  grenades,  machine  guns  and 
small  mortars,  as  against  Japanese  artillery,  heavy  mortars 
and  well  equipped  cavalry. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  advance,  the  enemy  attack 
moved  down  the  network  of  waterways  south  of  Tungting 
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14th  Air  Force 
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Airmen  of  the  14th  Air  Force  and'their  Chinese  allies  fight  against  the  advancing  Japanese 


Lake  in  powered  landing  barges,  sampans,  double  and  triple 
decked  river  steamers  supported  by  gunboats  and  light 
destroyers.  On  land,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  drive 
cavalry  spearheads  led  the  attack,  supplied  by  motor  convoys 
and  pack  horse  trains.  The  Japs  avoided  the  good  roads 
which  Chinese  had  blocked  and  were  prepared  to  defend. 
Instead,  they  streamed  down  neglected  secondary  roads  and 
over  winding  paths  through  hills  and  between  rice  paddies. 

During  the  first  month  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  Japs 
relied  upon  it  for  protection  against  air  attack  and  moved 
freely  and  openly  during  daylight.  Except  for  the  opening 
days  of  the  attack,  weather  grounded  the  Japanese  air  force, 
and  the  enemy  commanders  expected  the  American  air  force 
to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  In  that  error  they  reckoned  without 
the  fighter-bombers  of  Col.  David  (Tex)  Hill’s  famous 
fighter  group.  For  weeks  on  end  these  men  flew  through 
non-operational  weather,  took  off  in  rainstorms  that  screened 
the  end  of  the  runways,  battled  fog  and  fronts  and  100-foot 
ceilings,  and  twisted  their  way  up  rivers  and  valleys  to  find 
and  slaughter  enemy  columns.  The  P-40s  and  Mustangs  of 
this  group  flew  eight  to  ten  missions  a  dav  from  rain-soaked 
fields,  with  many  pilots  averaging  three  and  four  missions  a 
day  for  a  week  at  a  stretch.  One  squadron  leader  flew  47 
missions  in  less  than  three  weeks,  was  shot  down  twice,  ran 
back  to  safety  across  the  battlefield  with  Jap  patrols  on  his 
heels,  then  shot  down  three  Jap  planes  in  a  single  fight  over 
Hengyang.  All  of  these  missions  were  flown  on  the  deck 
and  in  the  teeth  of  heavy  ground  fire.  On  many  river 
sweeps,  ceiling  and  visibility  were  so  bad  that  pilots  could 
see  neither  bank  of  the  stream  and  their  props  kicked  spray 
off  the  water. 

The  slaughter  during  this  phase  of  the  campaign  was 
terrific.  Time  after  time  the  Americans  caught  cavalry 
columns  of  500  to  2,000  men  and  horses  strung  out  along 
roads  in  narrow  valleys.  Parafrags  and  rockets  tore  great  gaps 
in  the  columns  in  the  first  surprise  attack,  then  the  fighters 
returned  in  pass  after  pass  to  strafe  the  survivors.  The  main 
truck  road  running  southwest  from  the  Yangtze  River  bases 
was  combed  repeatedly  and  it  soon  was  dotted  with  burned 
and  wrecked  trucks.  Heavy  attacks  were  made  on  the  huge 
flotillas  and  heavily  laden  transport  fleets  moving  down 
Tungting  Lake  and  the  rivers  south  of  the  lake.  Rockets 
gutted  the  big  transports,  dive-bombing  knocked  out  gun¬ 
boats  while  parafrags  and  strafing  made  a  bloody  shambles 
of  troop-loaded  barges  and  gas-carrying  sampans.  Pilots 
dumped  their  belly  tanks  into  the  mass  of  wrecked  boats, 
troops  and  horses,  and  the  next  pilots  set  the  gas  ablaze  with 
tracers.  Close  liaison  between  Chinese  ground  forces, 
American  field  radio  teams  and  air  force  units  resulted  in 
many  devastating  strikes  during  the  early  phases  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  In  one  series  of  five  missions  against  Japanese  land¬ 
ings  on  the  south  shore  of  Tungting  Lake,  the  American 
fighter-bombers  killed  1,500  troops,  300  horses  and  sank 
nearly  200  boats. 


By  July  10,  American  planes  had  sunk  3,980  boats,  in¬ 


cluding  30  large  steamers  and  five  gunboats;  killed  8,000 
troops  and  nearly  3,000  horses  and  had  wrecked  or  burned 
800  trucks.  Marshal  Ilseuh  Yo,  commander  of  the  Chinese 
field  armies,  credited  the  American  planes  with  killing  and 
wounding  14,000  Jap  troops  and  destroying  26  field  supply 
depots. 

By  the  time  Japanese  forces  had  reached  Hengyang  and 
the  Chinese  10th  Army  had  made  a  determined  stand,  the 
enemy  was  temporarily  depleted  by  the  American  air  assault, 
and  it  took  more  than  a  month  to  move  enough  fresh 
troops  and  supplies  through  the  gauntlet  of  the  14th’s  air 
attack  to  wipe  out  the  Chinese  defenders  and  take  the  town. 
While  General  Fong’s  10th  Army  was  sacrificing  itself  in 
the  ruins  of  Plengvang,  fresh  Chinese  armies  were  able  to 
reach  the  front  and  establish  a  defense  line  south  of 
Hengyang. 

During  the  49-day  battle  for  Hengvang,  bombers  and 
transports  dropped  tons  of  rice,  ammunition  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  besieged  garrison.  The  Americans  dive- 
bombed  Jap  artillery  positions  and  pill  boxes  around  the 
town,  strafed  trenches  and  destroyed  hillside  temples  which 
the  Japs  had  converted  into  strong  points  and  command 
posts. 

Jap  prisoners  captured  around  Hengvang  gave  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  air  attack. 
Most  of  them  were  captured  on  food  foraging  expeditions, 
made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  rice  supplies  to  reach  the 
front.  Many  prisoners  reported  that  they  received  no  ra¬ 
tions  for  a  week  at  a  time  and  were  forced  to  live  off  the 
land.  They  were  captured  while  digging  potatoes,  stealing 
peaches  and  chasing  chickens,  and  many  had  only  the  am¬ 
munition  which  was  left  from  the  150  rounds  issued  them 
at  the  start  of  the  campaign.  All  were  bitter  about  the  lack 
of  air  support  from  their  own  planes  and  many  said  the  only 
tactical  planes  they  had  seen  were  American.  Casualties 
among  some  units  were  so  heavy  in  air  attacks  that  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  front. 

When  the  weather  cleared  in  early  July,  Mitchell  bombers 
joined  the  battle.  Cannon-carrying  B-25s  swept  the  broad 
Siang  River  and  Tungting  Lake  as  well  as  the  Yangtze  where 
fresh  troops  and  supplies  were  still  moving  west  to  Hangkow. 
Gunboats,  transports  and  freighters  were  sunk  by  long  range 
shelling  from  the  airborne  75s.  Supply  depots  became  a 
special  objective  of  the  Mitchells,  and  with  Mustangs  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  and  marking  the  targets  by  dive-bombing,  the 
medium  bombers  followed  and  delivered  the  heavy  punch. 
Every  main  Japanese  field  supply  depot  between  Yochow 
and  Sinshih  was  repeatedly  hit,  and  the  main  transshipment 
point  at  Sinshih.  was  virtually  wiped  out  in  a  72-hour  sus¬ 
tained  attack.  P-40s  and  Mustangs  dive-bombed  by  day  while 
Mitchells  and  Liberators  from  rear  bases  saturated  the  target 
bv  night.  Truck  parks,  fuel  and  ammunition  dumps  and 
rice  stores  all  went  up  in  great  fires  and  explosions  that 
rocked  the  town  for  a  full  day  after  the  bombing.  The  major 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 


The  AAF  left  scorched  earth  for  Japs  who  took  Hengyang  airfield. 


The  pressurized  interior  of  the  B-29  is  the  result 
of  research  and  experimentation  which  began  in  1919. 


For  more  than  25  years,  aeronautical  engineers  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  pressurized  cabins  as  the  solution  to 
problems  of  anoxia  and  bends  encountered  at  high 
altitudes. 

The  mechanical  problem  has  been  to  build  an  airtight 
plane  that  can  flv  in  the  substratosphere  where  the  air  is 
thin  and  the  pressure  is.  low — an  aircraft  with  a  leak-proof 
cabin  that  would  maintain  low-altitude  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  during  high-altitude  operations. 

Although  the  first  tactical  aircraft  incorporating  pres¬ 
surization  was  the  B-29,  the  AAF  had  launched  its  research 
program  on  pressurizing  airplanes  in  1919. 

There  were  two  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.  One 
was  to  force  oxygen  into  the  lungs  through  pressure  masks 
worn  at  high  altitudes;  the  other,  to  pressurize  the  cabin  air. 

In  1919,  Lt.  Harold  R.  Harris,  a  test  pilot,  took  off  in  an 
airplane  with  a  sealed  tank-like  chamber  covering  the  cock¬ 
pit — the  first  test  flight  of  a  pressure  cabin.  Air  from  a 
wind-driven  blower  mounted  on  the  plane’s  wing  was  com¬ 
pressed  in  the  cockpit.  The  test  failed  when  the  pressure 
control  mechanism  went  haywire.  Instruments  recorded  a 
cabin  temperature  of  150  degrees  and  an  altitude  of  9,000 
feet  below  sea  level! 

Our  engineers  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  designing 
the  fuselage  structure  of  airplanes  to  seal  perfectly  the  joints, 
doors,  windows  and  instruments.  Iffie  project  had  to  wait 
because  the  proper  planes  weren’t  even  on  the  drafting 
boards.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  before  the  problem  was 
tackled  again. 

In  1934,  Wiley  Post  submitted  a  pressure  suit- — a  blown 
up  pair  of  overalls  made  air  tight  with  a  rubberized  para¬ 
chute  silk  and  an  aluminum  oxygen  helmet— for  experi¬ 
mental  test  flights  to  high  altitudes.  The  suit  worked,  but 
because  of  its  weight  and  bulk  it  greatly  impaired  movement 
of  airmen. 


With  development  of  larger  planes,  more  powerful  en¬ 
gines  and  improved  turbo  superchargers,  AAF  engineers 
again  turned  to  the  pressurized  cabin. 

The  first  successful  pressurized  airplane  was  the  XC-35,  a 
modified  Lockheed  Electra  airliner.  Engines  had  exhaust- 
driven  turbo  superchargers  that  maintained  an  interior  pres¬ 
sure  under  10,000  feet  when  at  an  operational  altitude  of 
25,000  feet,  later  increased  to  30,000  feet. 

Cabin  supercharging  was  accomplished  by  an  auxiliary 
impeller  operating  on  the  same  shaft  as  tire  engine  super¬ 
charger.  Major  disadvantage  of  this  system  was  that  the 
speed  of  the  cabin  supercharger  varied  with  the  main  engine 
output.  When  the  engine  slowed  down,'  pressure  within  the 
cabin  dropped  off.  Among  other  drawbacks,  frost  formed 
on  the  inside  and  ice  on  the  outside  of  windows,  and  air¬ 
speed  meters,  rate  of  climb  indicators  and  other  instruments 
malfunctioned  because  of  instrument  case  leakage. 

These  problems  were  partially  solved  in  the  XC-35  air¬ 
plane.  .  In  principle,  at  least.  AAF  engineers  were  on  the 
right  track  toward  a  practicable  pressurized  cabin  system. 

Boeing  built  the  ideas  into  the  “307”  transport,  four- 
engined  Stratoliner  which  brought  “upper-level”  flight  to  the 
airlines  in  1939-40. 

Supercharging  the  307’s  cabin  was  accomplished  by  a 
mechanical  compressor  geared  directly  to  the  engine  rather 
than  to  the  turbo-supercharger.  Constant  speed  propellers 
insured  constant  engine  rpm  so  the  geared  compressor  would 
permit  the  cabin  to  maintain  its  pressure  during  descents. 
The  cabin,  however,  was  only  pressurized  to  12,000  feet  at  i 
20,000  or  about  2Vz  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Although  the  fuselage  of  the  “307”  was  much  larger  in 
diameter  than  XC-35’s,  it  also  utilized  the  circular  cross- 
section  introduced  in  the  Army’s  first  substratosphere  air¬ 
craft  as  the  best,  strongest  and  lightest  shape  for  pressurized 
chambers.  Theoretically,  since  air  under  pressure  tends  to 
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equalize  in  any  container— witness  the  bubble 
— the  ideal  pressure-cabin  would  be  a  her¬ 
metically-sealed  sphere.  Since  a  sphere-shaped 
cabin  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  air¬ 
craft  fuselage  design,  engineers  turned  to  a 
cylindrical  fuselage  construction  with  airtight 
spherical-segment  pressure  bulkheads. 

The  AAF  next  embarked  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  pressurizing  program  with  a  medium 
twin-engine  bomber,  North  American’s  XB-28. 
This  plane  used  the  mechanical  engine-geared 
supercharger  which  kept  an  8,000-foot  cabin 
pressure  in  the  aircraft  at  33,000  feet.  Cabin 
heating  was  accomplished  by  auxiliary  heaters 
in  the  ducting  that  circulated  air  through  the 
cabin.  A  plastic  compound  was  sprayed 
throughout  the  interior  to  seal-proof  the 
chamber.  Thin  rubber  strips  also  were  sand¬ 
wiched  between  all  riveted  joints. 

The  new  problem  of  locating  armament 
properly  in  a  pressurized  plane  was  solved  by 
placing  all  turrets  on  the  XB-28  outside  the 
pressurized  areas.  Guns  were  remotely  con¬ 
trolled  from  pressurized  sighting  stations. 

Constructing  an  airtight  cabin  in  the  B-29 
involved  a  search  for  new  sealing  materials 
and  fabrication  methods.  Rubber  cement, 
used  in  the  XC-35,  proved  unsatisfactory  for 
blisters,  turret  wells  and  the  greenhouse  nose. 
Structural  joints  and  ducting  necessitated  new 
methods  of  sealing. 

Two  types  of  structural  sealing  were 
adopted:  compressing  scaling  compounds  be¬ 
tween  all  joints  with  conventional  riveting 
and  riveting  all  joints  as  in  normal  construc¬ 
tion  and  painting  or  coating  with  sealing 
material.  In  the  compression  method,  adhe¬ 
sive  tape  is  sandwiched  between  all  overlap¬ 
ping  joints  and  riveted  to  produce  an  airtight 
seal.  A  new  sponge-like  plastic  compound  is 
sprayed  over  all  joints  after  conventional  rivet¬ 
ing  in  the  other  type  of  construction. 

Both  methods  effect  a  seal  which  allows 
only  ten  pounds  of  air  per  minute  to  escape 
through  necessary  openings  for  valves  and 
bulkheads.  Cabin  air  blowers  pump  four 
times  this  amount  of  air  into  the  cabin  every 
60  seconds.  Regulators  maintain  normal 
cabin  pressure  by  “balancing”  incoming  air 
against  normal  air  leakage. 

The  danger  of  pressure  blowing  out  plexi- 
glas  blisters  enclosing  sighting  stations  and 
the  pilot’s  compartment  have  been  eliminated 
by  use  of  two  layers  of  Lucite  with  a  single 
ply  of  Butacite  sandwiched  in  between.  These 
transparent  materials  have  self-sealing  proper¬ 
ties  that  restrict  a  shell  hole  to  minimum  size. 
Discs  of  the  same  material  permit  patching 
of  holes,  with  inside  air  pressure  holding  the 
disc  against  the  opening.  Because  the  new 
compound  is  soft  and  flexible  it  does  not 
shatter. 

To  determine  the  effect  on  skin  structure 
of  the  sudden  escape  of  pressurized  air  through 
a  shell  hole,  firing  tests  were  conducted  that 
proved  shells  had  little  more  damaging  effect 
structurally  against  a  pressurized  cabin  than 
against  a  conventional  cabin  construction. 
Explosive  decompression,  resulting  from  shell¬ 
fire,  did  reveal  one  danger  spot — it  caused  air 


to  accelerate  at  such  terrific  speeds  through 
the  tunnel  that  the  force  was  enough  to 
catapult  a  man  out  either  end  with  dangerous 
effect.  Small  doors  were  installed  at  both 
ends  to  suppress  airspeed  in  the  tunnel  to  a 
safe  point. 

The  B-29  has  three  compartments  pres¬ 
surized  from  the  same  system.  The  forward 
section  for  the  flight  crew  extends  from  the 
nose  to  a  pressure  bulkhead  just  forward  of 
the  bomb  bay.  This  compartment  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pressurized  tube,  34  inches  in 
diameter,  that  runs  through  the  bomb  bay  to 
the  aft  pressure  cabin  where  gun  stations  are 
located.  A  third  pressure  chamber  is  in  the 
extreme  tail,  housing  the  rear  gunner. 

During  pressurization  of  the  first  structural 
test  model  to  determine  its  safety  limits,  the 
cabin  was  pumped  to  a  pressure  three  times 
as  great  as  it  would  need  at  its  maximum  alti¬ 
tude  before  the  nose  section  blew  out. 

After  experimentation  with  the  mechanical 
supercharger  on  the  XB-28,  we  again  turned 
to  the  turbo-driven  supercharger  for  pressuriz¬ 
ing  the  B-29.  The  new  system  eliminated  the 
auxiliary  impeller  (for  cabin  air)  that  was  on 
the  engine  turbo-supercharger  of  the  XC-33. 
Bv  bleeding  the  compressed  air  from  the 
turbo  impeller  into  the  cabin,  as  well  as  into 
the  carburetors,  the  B-29  system  is  simplified 
in  design  and  lightened  in  weight.  Cabin  air 
is  taken  from  the  turbo  superchargers  of  both 
inboard  nacelles  by  a  system  of  ducting.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  from  either  nacelle  is  sufficient  for 
pressurization  of  the  entire  cabin  in  the  event 
of  one  engine  failure. 

From  sea  level  to  8,000  feet  the  cabin  “alti¬ 
tude  pressure”  is  the  same  as  the  altitude  at 
which  the  aircraft  is  flying.  From  8,000  feet 
to  30,000  feet,  the  regulators  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  8,000-foot  pressure  inside  the  cabin  by 
allowing  only  air  above  that  pressure  to  escape. 
Above  30,000  feet  the  system  of  supercharg¬ 
ing  maintains  a  6.55  pound  per  square  inch 
differential  in  pressure  between  the  cabin  and 
the  outside  air,  or,  for  example,  a  cabin  alti¬ 
tude  of  10,200  feet  at  35,000  feet. 

Heat  in  the  cabin  comes  from  two  gasoline 
operated  heaters  and  the  heat  of  compression 
from  the  cabin  superchargers.  A  thermostat 
automatically  controls  the  heating  units. 

Turrets  on  the  B-29,  located  outside  the 
pressure  areas,  are  fired  remotely  from  fire 
control  stations  that  are  pressurized.  Upper 
and  lower  forward  turrets  rest  in  large  “cans” 
which  drop  down  into  the  pressure  cabin. 

The  Allies  are  not  alone  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pressurized  cabin.  Some  ME- 
109Gs  have  cabins  with  a  pressure  differential 
that  maintains  10,000-foot  cabin  altitude  at 
35,000  feet.  And  reportedly,  the  diesel- 
powered  JU-86K  reconnaissance  airplane  has 
heen  flown  above  44,000  feet.  Its  pressure 
cabin  uses  blowers  and  ducting  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  turbo-supercharger. 

These  Nazi  planes,  however,  have  not  been 
seen  in  combat  other  than  on  lone  recon¬ 
naissance  missions.  Only  the  AAF  is  using 
pressurized  cabin  airplanes  tactically  in  large 
numbers. 


Above  30,000  feet,  a  6.55- 
pound  per  square  inch  dif-  j 
ferential  is  maintained  be-  ji 
tween  the  internal  and  \' 
the  external  air  -pressure. 
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From  8,000  to  30,000  feet, 
regulators  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  8,000-foot  pressure 
by  allowing  only  air  above 
that  pressure  to  escape. 


From  sea  level  to  8,000 
feet,  pressure  inside  is 
the  same  as  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  altitude  at 
which  the  plane  is  flying. 
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Lt.  Harriet  Thomas,  flight  nurse  assigned  to  Admiralty  Air  Evacuation  unit,  prepares  Cpl.  Silver  Amos  for  trip  to  rear  area  hospital, 
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ioldier  badly  wounded  on  Bougainville  is  quickly  unloaded  at 
Guadalcanal  base  hospital  under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  Rial  Smith. 


Pistol-packin’  Flight  Nurse  of  the  5th  Air  Force  checks  her 
latorv  patients  with  pilot  who  will  fly  them  from  Hollandia  to  Lae. 


If  there  were  a  popularity  contest  in  the  AAF,  these 

competent,  courageous  girls  would  win  it  hands  down 


Flight  nurses  at  a  9th  Troop  Carrier  base  in  England  had 
been  alerted  for  a  month.  Across  the  field  was  a  stock¬ 
ade  filled  with  paratroopers  ready  for  an  order  to  scram¬ 
ble  into  the  C-47s.  That  afternoon  a  car  with  a  four-star 
insigne  had  been  seen  on  the  field.  But  restrictions  had 
been  on,  then  off  a  dozen  times  and  Flight  Nurse  Frances 
Sandstrom  thought  surely  she  would  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
lonely  luxury  of  a  soapy  shampoo.  She  went  to  the  shower 
room,  turned  on  the  water,  soaked  her  hair — and  the  inva¬ 


sion  began. 


Lieutenant  Sandstrom  dressed  hurriedly,  pushed  her  drip¬ 
ping  hair  into  a  knitted  Gf  cap  and  ran  out  to  the  flight 
line  to  join  the  other  nurses. 

“It  never  fails,”  she  explained  breathlessly.  “If  I  wash  my 
hair,  something  always  happens!” 

1  he  Skytrains  thundered  down  the  runway,  loaded  with 
paratroopers.  Nurse  Sandstrom  watched  them  go,  too  excited 
to  feel  the  water  trickling  out  of  her  cap  and  down  her  neck. 

W  e  stood  there  until  they  were  all  gone,  then  we 
waited  for  them  to  come  back,”  she  said.  “We  knew  most 
of  the  crews,  as  we  had  been  restricted  to  the  base  so  long. 
I  guess  we  nurses  were  like  a  cheering  section  at  0200  when 
they  began  coming  back.  As  soon  as  we  could  see  the 
number  of  a  plane  we’d  yell,  ‘There’s  Jack  .  .  .  there’s  Mike 
.  .  .  there’s  Jimmy,  hooray!’  and  we  kept  it  up  until  every 
plane  was  safely  back. 

“Next  trip  they  hooked  up  the  gliders  and  took  off  again 
■with  airborne  infantry.  We  knew  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
that  the  Germans  would  be  expecting  them.  And  believe 
me,  this  trip  we  really  sweated  them  out.  After  a  long  time 
they  started  coming  back,  but  this  time  it  was  different. 
The  planes  were  shot  up.  Some  of  the  crews  were  wounded, 
and  some  of  the  C-47s  had  ragged  holes  in  their  wings.  We 
waited  on  the  line,  counting  each  one — and  finally,  again 
they  all  got  back.” 

The  nurses  had  not  long  to  wait  and  just  watch  the  skies, 
however.  Exactly  four  days  later,  five  nurses  from  that  base 
flew  to  France.  On  D-plus-9  Nurse  Sandstrom  made  the 
first  of  her  many  trips  to  Normandy. 

“We  took  off  that  morning  and  flew  over  the  Normandy 
beach  and  landed.  We  were  the  first  plane  to  land  on  the 
first  steel  mat  strip  put  down  by  our  advance  engineers. 
They  had  just  finished  the  job  when  our  C-47  came  in. 

“Wrecked  gliders  were  scattered  all  over  the  countryside. 
The  troops  were  fighting  only  three  miles  away  and  we  could 
hear  land  mines  exploding  around  us.  I  was  told  to  stay 
inside  the  plane,  since  all  German  snipers  had  not  been 
cleared  out  and  were  taking  occasional  shots  across  the  land¬ 
ing  mat. 

“About  sundown  we  went  back  to  the  beach  and  picked 
up  our  patients,  16  litters  and  two  ambulatory  cases.  This 
was  a  clearing  station  where  men  were  brought  in  ambu¬ 
lances  from  where  they  had  been  wounded. 

I  had  my  fust  contact  with  new  invasion  casualties  when 
the  loading  teams  brought  my  patients  aboard.  Most  of 
them  were  badly  wounded.  They  were  dirty,  right  out  of 
the  foxholes.  Many  of  them  were  suffering,  but  I  had  not 
one  murmur  of  complaint  from  any  of  them.  It  was  hot  and 
dusty,  but  they  were  calm  and  asked  for  nothing  except 
water.  Each  time  I  gave  a  man  a  drink  he  smiled,  or  tried 
to,  and  thanked  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  very  heroic 
and  wonderful.” 

Lieutenant  Sandstrom ’s  plane  landed  at  a  holding  station 


Her  plane  loaded  with 
wounded  military  personnel, 
Lt.  Bernice  Harrington  climbs 
aboard  with  her  parachute, 
all  set  for  trip  from  Guadal¬ 
canal  to  United  States. 
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in  England  and  her  patients 
were  taken  off  by  an  unload¬ 
ing  team.  Watching  her  men 
taken  off  the  plane,  she  saw 
that  they  were  handled  gently 
and  assured  them  that  the 
next  hop  would  land  them  in 
a  general  hospital. 

“The  men  all  looked  back 
from  their  litters  and  said 
goodbye,”  she  said.  “The  big¬ 
gest  thrill  I  ever  got  was  when 
one  corporal,  badly  wounded, 
looked  me  in  the  eye  and  said, 

‘Nurse,  I  want  you  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  this. 

I’ve  never  had  such  considera¬ 
tion  before.’  ” 

Nor  is  the  corporal  alone 
in  his  gratitude.  Men  in  even- 
theater  know  these  women  by 
now.  Seventy-two  hours  after 
U.  S.  forces  landed  on  Tara¬ 
wa,  flight  nurses  were  there 
too,  helping  to  evacuate  the 
wounded  from  that  bloodv 
beachhead  to  hospitals  in  Ha¬ 
waii  and  the  finest  medical  care  a  man  could  get. 

They  were  at  Bougainville,  at  Sicily,  Salerno,  Anzio.  The 
Bunna  front — and  the  south  of  France.  Name  any  big  push; 
flight  nurses  were  on  the  scene  within  a  matter  of  hours 
affer  our  troops  moved  in.  They  were  the  first  white  women 
on  Munda,  Guadalcanal  and  the  other  South  Pacific  islands 
since  war  began;  they  were  the  first  U.  S.  Army  nurses  to 
reach  China. 

They  get  around  in  a  global  way,  but  that’s  only  part  of 
the  story.  They  also  have  had  to  pay  a  price  for  choosing 
this  duty  the  soldier  s  price.  Several  of  them  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  service  since  war  began,  others  have  been 
shot  down.  Thirteen  landed  in  enemy-held  territory  and 
spent  months  escaping.  A  few  have  had  to  “hit  the  silk.” 
Many  others  have  had  brushes  with  the  enemy — and  too 
close  for  comfort,  they  will  admit.  Nurses  flying  Southwest 
Pacific  routes  have  often  arrived  at  a  field  to  find  it  on  Con¬ 
dition  Red.  Others  have  spent  many  long  hours  in  Guadal¬ 
canal’s  foxholes  during  bombings — 15  raids  in  SV2  hours 
was  the  experience  of  one  nurse. 

To  the  South  Pacific  went  some  of  the  first  flight  nurses 
graduated  from  Bowman  Field's  School  of  Air  Evacuation. 
This  was  early  1943.  Men  who  were  in  that  theater  can  add 
some  chapters  of  their  own  about  the  valor  of  these  women. 
They  saw  them  put  up  with  evervthing  men  had  to  face — 
scorching  suns,  torrential  rains,  swarms  of  mosquitoes  every¬ 
where,  the  presence  of  malaria  and  dengue  fever,  inadequate 
quarters,  chow  out  of  mess  kits  while  standing  ankle  deep 
in  mud. 

If  women  ever  had  a  chance  to  prove  they  could  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  this  was  it.  There  were  no  quarters 
for  them  on  Guadalcanal  at  first,  so  the  overnight  stop  on 
the  long  trip  from  New  Caledonian  headquarters  was  gen¬ 
erally  Espiritu  Santo.  Up  at  0100,  takeoff  at  0300,  arrival 
at  Henderson  Field  at  0730  to  pick  up  battle  casualties  sent 
down  from  the  fierce  fighting  up  New  Britain  way.  When 
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the  plane  landed,  a  jeep  would  drive  up 
with  coffee  and  sandwiches  which  would 
be  gulped  down  between  swatting  the 
flies  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  K  rations 
eaten  aloft  constituted  the  chief  bill  of 
fare  for  these  commuting  nurses.  There 
was  never  time  for  a  square  meal  for 
days  at  a  stretch. 

Things  picked  up  considerably  with 
the  construction  of  Guadalcanal’s 
“Hotel  de  Gink,’’  a  hostelry  in  name 
only,  which  did  at  least  provide  a 
screened-in  messhall  of  comparative 
luxury  to  nurses  stopping  for  brief 
periods  between  flights. 

The  first  landings  which  flight  nurses 
made  on  that  battle-torn  island,  inci¬ 
dentally,  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Most  of  the  men  stationed  there  had 
not  seen  a  white  woman  for  more  than 
a  year.  W ord  that  a  woman  had  landed 
spread  quickly  throughout  the  field,  was 
as  quickly  denied  by  GI  wiseacres  who 
knew  it  couldn’t  be  possible.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  hundreds  crowded  around  just  to 
witness  the  miracle.  Soldiers  too  far 
away  from  the  runway  used  binoculars. 
And  no  matter  how  many  times  nurses 
have  flown  in  since,  there  continue  to 
be  astonished  cries  of  “Good  Lord, 
there’s  a  woman!” 

“Just  as  I  was  stepping  out  of  a  jeep 
to  enter  the  Hotel  de  Gink  once,  a  boy 
ran  up  to  me  and  shook  me  hard,  as 
though  he  couldn’t  believe  I  was  actu¬ 
ally  human,”  Nurse  Gcrda  Bouwhuis 
related.  “  ‘Are  you  the  real  McCoy?’  he 
shouted.  ‘I  haven’t  seen  a  white  woman 
since  I  said  goodbve  to  my  wife  18 
months  ago.  I’m  going  to  write  home 
and  tell  her  I’ve  finally  seen  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  and  that  it  was  almost  as  good 
as  seeing  her.’  ” 

Flight  nurses  are  real  people,  not 
given  to  any  pretenses.  Of  course  they 
get  their  share  of  attention  wherever 
they  are,  but  they  claim  this  is  because 
they  arc  merely  symbols,  that  they  only 
serve  to  remind  a  man  of  the  wife  or 
sweetheart  he  left  behind.  And  they’re 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  upon  occa¬ 
sion  this  can  be  slightly  annoying,  too. 
“One  night  at  a  party  in  New  Cale¬ 
donia,”  reported  Lt.  Seraphine  Petro- 
eelli,  “there  were  about  a  hundred  fel¬ 
lows  around  and  I  was  the  only  girl. 
Sure,  it  was  wonderful.  A  lieutenant 
and  I  walked  down  to  the  beach  and 
sat  on  a  rock  and  looked  at  the  moon. 
But,  do  you  know  what  he  did?  He 
spent  the  entire  evening  telling  me 
about  his  girl  back  home!” 

The  nurses’  dates,  by  the  way,  took 
on  an  aspect  rather  more  practical  than 
romantic  in  that  theater.  Nurses  could 
afford  to  be  independent — and  admitted 
it.  They  accepted  invitations  with  con¬ 
siderable  foresight.  During  those  first 
(Continued  on  Page  62)' 


As  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  Air  Force  presents  these 
answers  to  its  Question  of  the  Month.  Replies  are  those  of  per¬ 
sonnel  recently  returned  from  combat  duty  in  the  areas  indicated. 

THE  QUESTION:  If  you  had  to  change  your  classification, 
what  would  you  want  to  do? 


Lt.  Morris  Silberman,  navigator,  Italy:  “I’d 
still  like  to  be  a  navigator.  You  get  a  kick 
out  of  leading  a  flight  over  and  finding  the 
target,  then  hitting  it  right  on  the  nose. 
That  thrill  can't  be  duplicated  anywhere 
in  the  AAF.  You  are  working  all  the  time, 
keeping  busy,  and  there  isn’t  much  time  to 
worry  about  what  might  happen.  I’m  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  navigator 
to  the  success  of  his 
mission  and  I’d  just  as 
soon  keep  the  same 
job  I  have  now.  It’s 
all  teamwork,  with 
everybody  depending 
upon  everybody  else, 
but  I  feel  the  navigator 
is  one  of  the  key  men.” 


S/Sgt.  Edward  Walters,  gunner,  CBI:  “I 
would  want  to  go  to  school  to  become  an 
aeronautical  engineer.  I  think  that  would 
mean  a  real  future  after  the  war.  A  lot  of 
new  planes  will  be  coming  out  and  I’d  like 
to  get  in  on  the  designing  and  constructing 
of  them.  Now  that  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence,  I  think  I  have  an  idea  of  what  should  be 
expected  of  our  planes. 

Some  day  soon,  every¬ 
body  will  be  traveling 
around  in  those  family 
airplanes  and  I  want  to 
get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  now.  In  the 
future,  jet  propulsion 
will  be  a  big  thing  and 
I  want  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  too.” 


Sgt.  Joseph  Vanek,  gunner.  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific:  “I’d  put  in  for  the  job  of  fighter 
pilot.  The  bomber  pilots  have  to  worry 
about  how  good  the  other  fellows  in  their 
crews  are,  while  a  fighter  pilot  can  depend 
upon  himself  entirely.  If  he  thinks  it  wise 
to  go  into  a  fight,  he  goes  in;  if  he  thinks 
not,  he  hangs  back  for  awhile.  It’s  that 
feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  that  appeals 
to  me.  I’ve  been  in 
B-24s,  25s  and  26s,  but 
give  me  a  single-place 
ship  everytime.  The 
fighter  pilots  seem  to 
know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  may  be.” 

S/Sgt.  William  Wright,  gunner,  England : 
“I’d  like  to  be  a  radio  operator  on  a  C-54. 
I’ve  always  liked  to  play  around  with  radios 
and  I  think  the  job  of  a  radio  operator  has 
a  good  future  in  it  if  you  follow  it  through. 
I  have  picked  the  Skymaster  because,  in  my 
opinion,  that’s  the  type  of  plane  we’re  going 
to  have  when  the  war’s  over.  I’ve  seen 
most  of  England  and 
our  missions  h  a  v  e 
taken  us  over  a  great 
part  of  Continental 
Europe,  but  I  still 
would  like  to  do  some 
more  traveling.  I  think 
they  ought  to  change 
that  certain  slogan  to 
read,  ‘Join  the  ATC 
and  see  the  world.’ 


S/Sgt.  Dennison  Whitford,  gunner,  Italy: 
“I’d  want  to  be  a  mechanic.  That  would  give 
me  something  useful  to  do  after  the  war. 
A  meeh’s  job  is  the  most  important  in  the 
air  forces.  Ordinarily,  he  works  24  hours 
a  day  but  when  things  get  rough,  he  puts 
in  25  hours.  Everybody  who  flies  really 
appreciates  the  work  of  the  ground  crews. 
Those  boys  are  in  there 
pitching  all  the  time. 

Being  an  aircraft  me¬ 
chanic  gives  a  man  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade  for  the  postwar 
world.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to 
know  something  about 
engines  for  a  job 
after  the  war  is  over.” 

Lt.  Michael  Senkow,  navigator,  Southwest 
Pacific:  “The  fighter  planes  for  me.  You’re 
out  there  alone  with  nobody  to  bother  you 
and  nobody  to  depend  on  you.  That  makes 
it  much  less  of  a  nervous  strain.  A  bomber 
pilot  in  a  B-24  has  nine  other  men  in  his 
crew.  That’s  all  right,  but  I  want  to  live 
and  die  by  my  own  judgment.  Then,  too, 
the  fighter  pilot  has  a 
feeling  of  individuality 
when  he  is  flying  alone. 

I’d  pick  the  P-38  for 
mv  plane.  This  famous 
fighter  has  range,  speed, 
firepower  and  versa¬ 
tility.  The  two  engines 
of  the  Lightning  give 
you  an  added  safety 
advantage.”  ■& 
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PREPARED  BY  THE  ARCTIC, 

f~l  scarred,  weather-beaten  B-25  coughed  its  way  off  the 
dusty  runway  and  almost  brushed  the  jungle  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  strip  as  its  nose  turned  toward  Australia.  The 
Mitchell’s  insides  fairly  bulged  with  its  overload  of  be¬ 
draggled  officers  and  men.  Scores  of  others  were  left  behind 
on  that  little  Mindanao  airfield  to  await  their  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Jap.  The  last  evacuation  plane  had 
left  the  Philippines. 

That  was  30  long  months  ago. 

Now,  we  are  on  the  way  back.  The  Jap  long  since  has 
reversed  his  field,  and  his  position  on  those  islands  that 
stand  like  rocks  astride  his  supply  line  to  the  south  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  shaky.  Early  in  September,  our 
long-range  B-24s  already  were' pounding  Jap  shipping  in  the 
lower  islands,  particularly  around  Mindanao,  and  blasting 
the  airdromes  of  Davao  in  a  slowly  tightening  air  blockade. 

In  many  respects,  the  Philippines  arc  an  inner-door  key 
to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Japanese.  When  we  recapture 
the  islands,  we  will  have  more  than  a  plug  with  which  to 
stop  the  vital  flow  of  enemy  raw  materials  from  the  rich 
East  Indies.  We  will  have  another  platform  for  land-based 
air  power  to  strike  directly  at  Jap  strongholds  in  China, 
Formosa,  French  Indo-China  and  the  enemy’s  home  islands. 

And  among  other  tangible  military  benefits,  we  will  have 
many  fine  anchorages  for  our  Navy. 

On  the  less  material  side  of  the  ledger  will  be  the  psy¬ 
chological  factor  of  coming  back,  avenging  Bataan,  Corregi- 
dor,  Clark,  Nichols  and  keeping  a  promise — independence 
for  the  Philippines. 

A  few  of  our  airmen  who  fought  a  losing  battle  there 
nearly  three  years  ago  may  be  going  back  to  the  Philippines, 
but  for  every  one  of  them  there  will  be  thousands  who  will 
be  seeing  the  islands  for  the  first  time. 

What  will  be  the  operating  conditions?1 

How  is  the  weather? 

What  will  be  the  maintenance  problems? 

What  about  the  natives?  Health  conditions? 

What  is  the  terrain? 

How  are  the  communications? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  AAF  personnel,  perhaps  the  most 
important  operational  factor  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
weather. 

Heavy  cumulus  and  strato-cumulus  with  bases  at  an 
average  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  are  characteristic  of  the  area 
in  all  seasons.  Over  most  of  the  islands,  two-thirds  to  thrcc- 
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fourths  of  the  sky  is  cloud-covered  and  complete  overcast  is 
frequent. 

Topography  causes  great  local  variation  in  cloudiness. 
Areas  exposed  to  the  northeast  have  heaviest  cloud  forma¬ 
tion  in  winter.  Those  exposed  to  the  southwest  have  heaviest 
cloud  formation  m  summer.  Oxer  the  entire  area,  the  clear¬ 
est  months  arc  April  and  May. 

Turbulence  is  severe  in  cumulo-nimbus  clouds  and  is 
extreme  in  well-developed  typhoons.  Flyers  may  best  avoid 
turbulence  in  CBs  by  approaching  them  either  at  an  altitude 
in  excess  of  20,000  feet  or  by  flying  through  the  rain  squalls 
below  the  base. 

Wind  speeds  generally  arc  light  to  moderate,  their  direc¬ 
tion  varying  greatly  with  local  topography.  Horizontal  visi¬ 
bility  generally  is  good  but  occasionally  it  is  restricted  be¬ 
cause  of  fog,  cloud,  mist,  haze  or  rain.  Fogs  rarely  last  long 
after  sunrise.  Clouds  arc  the  greatest  hazard  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  on  mountain  slopes  during  all  seasons. 

Temperatures  in  the  Philippines  arc  uniformly  high  with 
high  relative  humidity.  However,  changes  in  the  pre¬ 
dominant  wind  pattern  and  variations  in  local  topography 
produce  marked  differences  in  the  weather  of  various  parts 
of  the  islands. 

In  all  seasons,  temperatures  normally  range  between  70 
to  75  degrees  in  the  early  morning  to  85  or  90  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Average  temperatures  arc  lower  in  the  highlands, 
with  a  decrease  of  three  to  four  degrees  per  1,000  feet  in¬ 
crease  in  elevation.  Relative  humidity  averages  75  to  85 
percent  during  the  entire  year. 

Rainfall  is  heavy  throughout  the  islands.  Most  places  re¬ 
ceive  an  average  of  50  to  150  inches  a  year.  There  is  com¬ 
paratively  small  seasonal  variation  in  rainfall.  Areas  exposed 
to  the  northeast  generally  are  wet  in  all  seasons  but  have 
the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  winter.  Areas  exposed  to  the 
southwest  are  relatively  drv  in  winter  and  spring,  with 
heavy  rainfall  in  the  summer  and  fall.  Over  most  of  the 
Philippines,  rain  normally  falls  125  to  225  days  per  year, 
usually  in  the  form  of  intense  showers. 

Typhoons,  the  small  but  spectacular  storms  of  the  tropics, 
hit  onlv  the  northern  and  central  islands  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Sulu  archipelago  and  Mindanao,  which  have  an 
equatorial  climate,  arc  out  of  the  tvphoon  belt.  Extremely 
hazardous  to  flying,  typhoons  may  hit  in  any  month  but  are- 
most  frequent  during  the  period  from  July  to  November. 
Depending  on  how  close  they  come,  they  mav  mean  bad 


Their  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  off 
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THE  PHILIPPINES 

DISTANCES  SHOWN  IN  STATUTE  MILES 
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FOREIGN  GROUPS 

Americans  8,7C 

Chinese  117(5( 

Japanese  29,0( 
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POPULATION  LARGER  CITIES 
Manila”  623, 

Cebu  146, 

Iloilo  90, 

Legaspi  41, 

COMPARATIVE  POPULATIONS 
PER  SQUARE  MILE 

Philippines 
Java 
Borneo 
U.  S. 

‘Excluding  suburbs 


LARGER  ISLANDS  (Square  Miles) 
Luzon  40.814 

Mindanao  36,906 

Samar  5,124 

Negros  -  4,904 

Pa  nay  4,445 

Palawan  4,500 

Mindoro  3,794 

Leyte  2,800 

Bohol  1,554 

Masbate  1,255 

Cebu  1,695 


Number  of  Islands:  7083 
{2441  named,  4642  unnamed) 

Population:  17,000,000 

Total  Area:  114,830  square 
miles  (Only  462  islands  are 
more  than  1  square  mile). 

Eleven  islands  account  for 
94  percent  of  total  area. 
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Number  of  Islands:  7083 
(2441  named,  4642  unnamed) 

Population:  17,000,000 

Total  Area:  114,830  square 
miles  (Only  462  islands  are 
more  than  1  square  mile). 

Eleven  islands  account  for 
94  percent  of  total  area. 
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weather  for  periods  of  from  two  to 
seven  days. 

The  tropical  climate  of  the 
Philippines  poses  serious  problems 
in  the  maintenance  of  aircraft,  air¬ 
fields  and  other  equipment.  Fail¬ 
ures  are  caused  by  condensation, 
rust  and  other  forms  of  corrosion 
which  are  by-products  of  the  high 
humidity  and  fairly  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  action  of  living  organisms,  such  as  bacteria, 
fungus  and  insects,  is  likewise  accelerated.  Organic  acids  in 
the  damp  soil  cause  corrosion  and  are  responsible  for  the 
destructive  “corrosion  fatigue”  of  metals.  In  some  areas  dust 
forms  quickly  between  rains  and  affects  the  operation  of 
engines.  Preventive  maintenance  procedures  employed  in 
other  tropical  theaters  apply  equally  in  the  Philippines. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines,  17,000,000  according 
to  1941  census  figures,  is  unevenly  distributed  among  the 
islands.  Luzon  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  number 
and  Mindanao,  the  second  largest  island,  nearly  one-eighth. 
Panay,  Negros  and  Cebu  are  the  only  other  islands  with 
more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  In  1941  Manila,  the 
largest  city  in  the  Philippines,  had  a  population  of  684,000, 
including  suburbs. 

The  majority  of  Filipinos  are  Indonesians  of  southeast 
Asiatic  origin.  The  Christian  Filipinos,  numbering  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  (79  percent  Catholic),  are  divided 
geographically  into  groups  whose  chief  difference  is  language. 
The  most  numerous  groups  are  the  Tagalogs  (3,325,000) 
who  live  in  central  Luzon,  the  Visayans  (7,100,000)  who 
live  in  the  central  and  southern  islands,  and  the  Ilocanos  of 
northern  Luzon.  The  people  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  and 
the  Sulu  archipelago  are  Moros  who  are  Mohammedans. 
They  number  between  500,000  and  600,000.  In  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
archipelago  are  found  the  Pagan  tribes  who  number  300,000 
and  400,000.  Negritos  are  still  fairly  numerous  in  moun¬ 
tainous  areas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  the  Philippine  population 
also  included  about  8,000  American  civilians,  120,000  Chi¬ 
nese  and  30,000  Japanese.  The  Chinese  were  mostly  small 
shopkeepers;  the  Japanese,  many  of  whom  lived  near  Davao, 
were  farmers,  craftsmen  and  fishermen.  Among  the  foreign 
population  were  also  about  4,000  Spaniards,  a  thousand 
Germans,  and  other  European  nationals. 

Eight  distinct  languages  and  87  native  dialects  are  spoken 
in  the  islands.  Approximately  27  percent  of  the  population 
knows  some  English.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  three  percent, 
Tagalog,  the  official  native  language  of  the  Philippines,  is 
spoken  by  over  4,000,000  people.  Bisayan  is  used  by  about 
45  percent  of  the  population  but  it  lacks  official  recognition 
partly  because  it  is  not  spoken  in  the  Manila  area. 

Literacy  is  relatively  high  in  the  Philippines.  About  half 
of  the  natives  can  read  and  write  at  least  a  little  of  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  languages.  Many  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals  written  in  English  were  circulated  prior  to  the  Jap  oc¬ 
cupation.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  there  were  32,000 
radio  receiving  sets  in  the  islands. 

The  majority  of  the  native  Filipinos  leads  a  simple  agri¬ 
cultural  life.  Three-fourths  of  the  Filipino  males  are  farmers. 
They  eat  a  simple  diet  of  rice,  fish  and  vegetables  and  live 
in  primitive  huts  made  of  nipa  palm  and  bamboo.  They 
have  few  possessions  and  their  farming  implements  are 
crude.  The  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  is  the  national  beast 
of  burden.  Only  five  percent  of  the  Filipinos  are  employed 
in  industry,  much  of  which  is  concentrated  in  and  around 
Manila. 

Class  distinctions  in  the  islands  are  very  marked.  The 
great  masses  of  farmers  belong  to  the  lower  class.  Tire  upper 
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class  is  composed  largely  of  land¬ 
owners  and  wealthy  merchants  who 
own  modern  homes  and  live  in 
comparative  luxury. 

Although  usually  calm  and 
friendly,  the  Filipino  is  subject  to 
emotional  outbreaks.  As  a  general 
rule  he  is  law-abiding  and  passive. 
However,  local  violence  has  oc¬ 
curred  when  upper  class  landowners 
oppiessed  their  tenants.  The  Filipino  has  much  personal 
piide.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  harshly  to  Filipino  laborers 
or  to  ridicule  them  in  front  of  others.  The  tropicql  environ¬ 
ment  has  made  the  Filipino  easy-going  and  he  often  shows  a 
lassitude  which  Americans  may  mistake  for  laziness.  How¬ 
ever,  F  ilipinos  make  good  workers  when  properly  supervised 
and  employed  at  an  agreed  price  for  a  given  job. 

The  Mohammedan  Moro  is  fanatical  in  his  religion  and 
extremely  independent.  Often  military  intervention  has 
been  necessary  to  put  down  Moro  rebellions.  The  Moros 
have  no  use  for  the  Christian  Filipinos,  but  they  respect 
American  Christians  because  the  latter  have  stood  up  and 
fought  them  in  the  past. 

The  Pagans  are  a  proud  people  who  have  resisted  chris¬ 
tianizing.  Through  schooling  and  police  supervision  the 
head-hunters  among  them  have  been  discouraged  from  their 
old  practice.  The  Pagans  have  proved  to  be  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  of  the  Filipinos  and  have  carried  on  active  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  Jap  since  organized  resistance  ceased. 

Under  American  supervision  and  administration,  health 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  improved  to  a  point  where 
they  were  better  than  in  most  other  tropical  areas.  Cholera 
and  bubonic  plague  were  practically  wiped  out  and  small¬ 
pox  was  greatly  reduced.  However,  the  risk  from  disease  in 
the  islands  is  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
since  the  Jap  occupation,  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  other 
epidemics  have  been  reported.  Most  of  the  diseases  which 
are  present  can  be  avoided  by  common  sense  application  of 
certain  precautions  that  must  be  observed  by  AAF  units 
and  individuals. 

Mosquito-borne  diseases  are  the  most  prevalent.  Malaria 
is  present  on  every  island,  and  Jap  radio  reports  indicate 
that  it  is  more  common  now  than  before  the  war.  It  was 
widespread  among  American  and  Filipino  forces  on  Bataan 
and  proved  an  important  factor  in  their  ultimate  defeat. 
Malaria  is  confined  to  the  hilly  regions  under  2,000  feet 
elevation.  The  flat  plains  and  coastal  areas  are  not  malarious. 
The  disease  is  most  common  during  the  rainy  season.  Of 
less  prevalence  are  two  other  mosquito-borne  diseases, 
dengue  and  filariasis,  although  the  type  of  filariasis  common 
among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  is  unlikely  to  affect 
AAF  personnel. 

Standard  precautions  against  mosquitoes  should  be  rigidly 
observed  in  the  islands. 

The  islands  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  surface 
streams  and  artesian  wells.  However,  all  water  should  be 
disinfected  or  boiled  before  use  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  and  the  recurrence  of  cholera. 
Men  should  not  swim  in  ponds  or  streams  not  certified  by 
a  medical  officer;  the  danger  from  blood  flukes  (schis¬ 
tosomiasis)  is  great. 

Native  fruits  and  vegetables  are  dangerous.  Usually  they 
grow  in  soil  contaminated  by  human  wastes  or  are  washed 
in  polluted  water.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  boiled 
to  prevent  them  from  transmitting  intestinal  diseases. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  dry  in  the  tropical 
climate  of  the  Philippines,  minor  wounds,  such  as  cuts, 
scratches,  insect  bites  and  leech  bites,  become  infected 
easily.  Even  the  smallest  wound  should  be  cleaned,  disin¬ 
fected  and  covered  with  adhesive. 
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Comparative  size  of  the  isiands. 


AIR  FORCE 


The  economic  system  of  the  Philippines  in  peacetime 
was  based  on  a  simple  agricultural  life.  Most  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area,  about  1 5  percent  of  the  total  land  area,  was 
devoted  to  food  crops,  principally  rice.  Methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  primitive,  although  the  Ifugao  rice  terraces  in 
northern  Luzon  were  considered  one  of  the  great  enginering 
feats  of  the  world.  Corn,  coconuts,  sugar,  hemp  and  tobacco 
also  were  grown  in  quantity. 

Little  manufacturing,  as  we  know  it,  existed  in  the 
Philippines  before  the  war.  What  there  was  consisted  mainly 
in  the  processing  of  export  crops,  and  handicrafts  such  as 
embroidering,  hat-making,  cigar-making  and  clothing  pro¬ 
duction  for  home  consumption.  Other  industries  included 
mining,  lumbering  and  a  little  fishing. 

Forest  covers  about  64  percent  of  the  Philippine  land 
area.  Still  present  in  much  of  the  rough,  uninhabited  ter¬ 
rain  is  primeval  rain  forest  which  generally  is  made  up  of 
tall  trees  with  a  dense  overhead  canopy  100  to  140  feet  high. 
This  foliage  shuts  out  the  sun  and  makes  the  forest  floor 
dark  and  damp. 

In  many  sections,  second-growth  jungle  of  varying  height 
and  density  or  grass  covers  territory  once  under  cultivation 
or  cut  over  by  the  natives.  At  altitudes  above  3,500  feet 
may  be  found  moss  forest  which  is  dense  and  generally 
dripping  wet.  On  the  higher  mountain  slopes,  however, 
arly  in  northern  Luzon,  there  often  are  pure  stands 
of  pine. 

Mangrove  swamps  are  located  along  protected  coasts 
which  have  low  muddy  flat  lands.  A  network  of  narrow, 
fairly  deep  water  channels  frequently  interlaces  the  swamp 
areas.  Nipa  palm  swamps  may  be  found  in  the  drier,  less 
salty  areas  beyond  mangrove  sv'anrps.  Large  areas  of  float¬ 
ing  grasses  and  sedges  appear  in  the  interior  of  Mindanao, 
while  extensive  natural  grasslands  cover  the  areas  of  lesser 
rainfall  on  that  island. 

The  common  type  of  Philippine  grass  is  called  “cogon.” 
Very  coarse  and  dense,  it  may  be  anywhere  from  three  to 
eight  feet  high.  Wheels-up  emergency  landings  may  be 
made  in  cogon  grass. 

There  are  no  large  and  dangerous  wild  animals  in  the 
forests  of  the  Philippines.  Largest  of  the  native  species  is 
the  small  buffalo,  the  timaru,  confined  to  the  island  of 
Mindoro.  Other  beasts  include  wild  pigs,  shrews,  lemurs, 
skunks,  otters,  civet  cats,  squirrels,  small  wildcats,  rodents, 
tarsiers,  monkeys,  deer,  dugongs,  porcupines  and  anteaters. 

Among  the  birds  of  the  Philippines  are  ducks,  coots,  gal- 
linules,  rails,  shorebirds,  doves,  pigeons,  hornbills  and  snipes. 
Although  the  island  snake  population  generally  is  harmless, 
some  of  the  snakes  are  deadly.  Chief  among  the  latter  is 
the  cobra,  found  mostly  in  rice  fields  and  on  the  edges  of 
forests.  Crocodiles  often  are  found  in  deep  rivers  and  creeks 
inside  mangrove  forests. 

Many  smaller  forest  pests  are  to  be  avoided.  Thcv  include 
black  widow'  spiders,  tarantulas,  scorpions,  centipedes,  ants, 
wasps,  land  leeches  and  various  biting  bugs. 

Philippine  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  arc  rich  fishing 
grounds.  Common  varieties  include  rays,  sawfish,  eels,  mul¬ 
let,  snappers,  pompanos,  catfish,  carp  and  sharks. 

The  7,083  islands  comprising  the  Philippines  have  coast¬ 
lines  totaling  about  12,000  miles,  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  Jap  occupation,  there  were  11 
official  ports  of  entry  in  the  islands.  Manila  was  the  leading 
port,  and  Iloilo  next  in  importance. 

Principal  railroad  lines  of  the  Philippines  arc  on  the 
islands  of  Luzon,  Panay  and  Cebu.  The  main  line  of  the 
railroad  on  Luzon  extends  459  miles  from  San  Fernando  in 
La  Union  Province  to  Lcgaspi  in  Albav  Province.  The  line 
on  Panay  connects  Iloilo  and  Capiz;  that  on  Cebu  connects 
Argao  and  Danao. 


The  main  Philippine  highways,  built  by  the  Insular 
Government,  form  no  network  as  those  in  the  United  States 
because  the  Philippines  arc  not  industrialized  and  because 
much  of  the  island  population  is  concentrated  on  the  coasts 
where  water  travel  is  convenient.  There  were  14,200  miles 
of  roads  in  1940,  of  which  7,500  miles  were  designated  first 
class,  4,600  second  class  and  2,100  third  class.  Two-thirds 
of  the  total  mileage  of  good  roads  were  on  Luzon,  centering 
around  Manila. 

As  of  September,  1941,  the  Philippines  had  more  than 
85  airports  and  landing  fields.  Three-fourths  of  them  were 
operated  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Although 
most  of  the  airfields  were  commercial,  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  air  installations  was  increasing  shortly  before  the  fall  of 
the  Philippines.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  many  additional 
facilities  hare  been  constructed  by  the  Japs  since  their 
occupation. 

The  conquest  of  the  Philippines  by  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
vided  one  more  chapter  in  the  lively  and  chaotic  history  of 
the  islands.  Although  they  have  been  a  melting  pot  of  vari¬ 
ous  races  and  cultures  for  many  centuries,  the  white  man 
had  been  continuously  influential  since  the  16th  century  in 
shaping  their  destiny.  The  islands  were  discovered  by  Magel¬ 
lan  in  1521,  colonized  by  Spain  in  1  565  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1898  following  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Schooled  in  democracy  under  our  government,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  well  on  the  way  to  gaining  their  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  when  the  Japs  stepped  in  and  halted  the  process. 
In  our  compact  with  the  Philippines,  we  had  set  1946  as 
the  year  in  which  thcv  would  take  their  place  in  the  family 
of  free  nations.  Destruction  of  the  Jap  and  his  power  to 
wage  war  will  make  good  that  promise.  ☆ 
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Zone  1.  No  dry  season.  Maximum  rainfall  from  November 
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Zone  2.  Two  seasons.  Dry  in  winter  and  spring  (Dec.  to 
April  or  May)  Wet  in  summer  and  autumn 
Zone  3.  No  pronounced  maximum  rain  period,  but  with 
dry  season  of  I  to  3  months  (late  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar., 
and  April) 

Zone  4.  No  pronounced  maximum  rain  season  and  no  dry 
season 

Typhoon  paths.  Each  track  line  represents  the  average 
of  25  storms 
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1 1 0  Quab  on  toast,”  the  rather  derisive  cry  which  crew  mem- 
^  bcrs  customarily  made  when  someone  put  a  crate  of 
W  pigeons  in  their  airplane,  is  no  longer  considered  funny 
in  the  AAF.  ‘‘I  would  just  as  soon  eat  broiled  navigator,” 
claims  a  pilot  lately  rescued  from  a  Central  American  swamp 
after  a  pigeon  had  carried  out  his  appeal  for  help. 

The  AAF’s  homing  pigeons  bail  out  into  a  350-mile-an- 
hour  slipstream  from  35,000  feet,  fight  wind  and  cold  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean  and  get  home  with  messages  that 
often  mean  the  saving  of  men’s  lives. 

Pigeons  are  being  used  by  the  AAF  to  supplement  other 
forms  of  communication.  They  carry  messages  during  emer¬ 
gencies  when  radios  fail  or  can’t  be  used.  Crash  landings 
often  wreck  radios,  and  a  pigeon  can  carry  word  to  an  air¬ 
craft’s  base  of  the  exact  location  of  the  crash,  the  condition 
of  the  crew,  and  whether  medical  aid  is  needed.  As  a 
silent,  dependable  means  of  communication,  they  arc  useful 
in  many  phases  of  combat  operations.  In  airfield  to  airfield 
communication,  they  carry  messages  between  main  bases  and 
satellite  fields.  Over  isolated  territory  they  arc  used  for  in¬ 
tercommunication,  from  island  to  island,  or  from  one  air¬ 
base  to  another  over  enemy  territory.  Pigeons  come  in  handy 
when  the  enemy  jams  the  radio.  Isolated  forces  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  birds'  by  parachute  drop-containers,  thus  enabling 
them  to  communicate  without  giving  away  their  position. 

Pigeons  in  this  and  other  wars  have  maintained  fine 
records.  In  the  first  World  War,  nearly  1,000,000  pigeons 
carried  messages,  and  statistics  show  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  missives  were  delivered.  The  record  is  even 
better  in  this  war  even  though  many  of  the  routes  flown  by 
the  sturdy  birds  have  been  over  water. 

Right  now  there  are  more  than  20,000  trained  pigeons 
in  the  AAF  Pigeon  Service.  Activated  February  15,  1943, 
it  has  done  what  many  persons  considered  impossible- 
changed  the  return  addresses  of  homing  pigeons.  This 
agency  has  taken  adult  pigeons,  moved  them  thousands  of 
miles  and  taught  them  to  home  on  their  ncvY  base  instead 
of  their  old.  Until  this  war,  few  even  dreamed  that  homing 
pigeons  could  be  trained  to  home  distances  of  500  miles  on 
a  new  location  within  a  few  weeks.  Another  major  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  training  of  two-way  birds,  which  fly 
to  a  point  75  miles  away  and  then  return. 

Pigeon  units  are  organized  into  companies,  each  company 
being  divided  into  four  platoons  of  six  sections  each.  Ihc 
sections  are  divided  into  three-man  detachments,  each  han¬ 
dling  from  120  to  240  birds.  One  detachment  is  normally 
sufficient  for  an  airfield,  and  the  men  are  known  as  pigeon- 
eers.  The  radio  operator  is  in  charge  of  the  birds  in  his  plane. 

Maj.  Thomas  MacClure,  an  ex-prospector  who  used 
pigeon  messengers  in  times  of  peace  to  take  his  claim  rcc- 


Pigeons  released  in  flight  are  tossed  head  first  into  slipstream. 
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OUR  PIGEON 


How  to  release  a  pigeon:  If  you  run  info  trouble  and  have  a 
set  of  two  pigeons  on  board,  take  map  and  message  paper  from 
the  top  of  the  pigeon  compartment,  plot  your  position  on  the  map, 
write  details  in  the  message.  Roll  them  up,  place  them  in  the 
message  holder  and  tape  it  on  the  front  of  a  pigeon  s  leg.  If  there 
is  a  paper  sack  in  the  pigeon  container,  slit  it  and  wrap  the  pigeon 
in  it.  Face  him  head  toward  the  engines,  and  toss  him  out.  If 
there  is  no  sack,  fold  his  wings  against  his  body  and  follow  same 
procedure.  The  second  bird  can  be  released  after  a  crash  landing 
or  ditching.  In  case  there  is  not  time  to  attach  messages,  release 
pigeons  anyway.  Thev  have  numbered  leg  bands,  and  the  AAF 
Pigeon  Service  knows  which  birds  are  on  your  aircraft.  When 
the  birds  return  to  their  base,  a  search  for  you  will  be  begun. 

ords  from  mine  locations  in  the  wilderness  to  registration 
offices  in  the  towns,  is  chief  of  the  Pigeon  Service. 

Pigeons  for  airplanes  are  carried  in  special  containers 
which  have  room  for  two,  four  or  more  birds.  Each  con¬ 
tainer  has  a  top  section  holding  a  message  book,  map  over¬ 
lays,  message  holders,  pencils  and  bird  food.  The  message 
holder  can  carry  a  map  overlay  on  paper  nine  by  nine  inches 
and  1/1 000th  of  an  inch  thick,  a  duplicate  of  a  previous 
message  and  an  original  message.  The  holder  is  strapped  to 
the  front  of  the  bird’s  leg  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
pigeon’s  walking,  in  case  it  gets  tired  of  flying — sometimes 
one  docs — or  with  tucking  its  legs  under  the  body  while  in 
flight.  Each  bird  carries  a  numbered  leg-band,  and  in  case 
there  is  not  time  to  attach  a  message,  release  of  the  bird  will 
indicate  to  the  home  base  that  the  airplane  is  in  trouble. 

The  usual  procedure,  if  there  is  time,  is  to  release  one 
pigeon  while  in  flight,  and  another  after  a  crash  landing  or 
ditching.  It  is  a  considerable  shock  to  a  13-  or  14-ounce 
bird  to  be  tossed  out  into  the  slipstream  of  a  four-engine 
plane  going  some  300  mph,  but  the  birds  are  able  to  weather 
it.  Usually  the  pigeon  is  wrapped  in  a  split  paper  sack  and 
released,  head  facing  the  engines  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  natural  streamlining  as  he  bucks  the  wind.  Pressure 


AIR  FORCE 


The  AAF's  homing  pigeons  are  recognized  as  soldiers, 
and  good  ones,  with  guts,  endurance  and  a  high 


record  of  performance  when  the  going  is  tough 


of  the  slipstream  holds  his  wings  close  to  his  body  until  the 
slip  is  gone.  Then  the  bird  fights  his  way  out  of  the  bag, 
spirals  down  to  his  favorite  ceiling  of  from  300  to  400  feet 
and  sets  out  for  home.  Pigeons  can  be  released  without  the 
paper  sack,  but  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  protection. 
Oddly,  the  lack  of  oxygen  and  the  intense  minus-50-degrce 
cold  at  35,000  feet  .doesn’t  seem  to  bother  the  birds.  The 
average  speed  of  a  homing  pigeon  is  from  35  to  40  mph. 

The  Caribbean  Wing,  an  AAF  bird  installation,  has  lofts 
at  each  of  the  bases  along  the  route  from  Miami  to  Natal, 
and  any  plane  setting  out  for  any  distance  from  Miami  will 
carry  aboard  two  sets  of  pigeons.  One  set — a  set  consists  of 
two  birds — will  home  on  Miami  and  the  other  will  home 
on  the  destination.  In  case  the  plane  runs  into  trouble  less 
than  the  halfway  mark  on  its  route,  the  radio  operator  will 
release  the  Miami  birds  with  messages  which  give  location, 
time,  identity  of  plane  and  any  pertinent  information  such 
as  injuries  or  nature  of  trouble.  In  case  the  plane  is  nearer 
the  other  base,  it  will  release  the  alternate  set.  In  a  forced 
landing,  all  birds  will  be  turned  loose. 

The  pigeons  get  about  the  same  training  as  a  combat 
crew — basic,  orientation,  relocating,  staging,  more  relocating 
and  orientation,  and  plenty  of  advanced  training.  The  in¬ 
struction  must  be  conducted  carefully  because  a  pigeon  not 


relocated  will  go  “over  the  hill’’  to  its  old  base  in  a  hurry. 
This  applies  especially  to  full-grown  pigeons,  which  before 
the  war  never  would  settle  for  more  than  one  home.  For 
example,  a  South  Bend  pigeon,  when  loose,  would  always 
head  for  South  Bend,  and  so  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  only 
method  of  getting  a  pigeon  which  would  return  to  Miami 
was  to  bring  in  a  few  breeders  and  raise  their  squabs.  These 
young  birds  would  look  upon  Miami  as  home.  The  Pigeon 
Service,  however,  has  developed  a  resettling  system  which 
will  cause  a  South  Bend  pigeon  to  look  upon  Miami  as 
wistfully  as  upon  his  birthplace. 

One  bird  has  this  on  its  service  record: 

Training:  Conditioned  to  fly  300  and  400  miles  at  1307th 
Signal  Pigeon  Company,  Aviation,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

3  Mar  44:  Shipped  to  Caribbean  Wing  Detachment, 
Miami,  Fla. 

21  Mar  44:  Resettled,  given  seven  short  exercising,  con¬ 
ditioning  and  orientation  flights. 

8  Apr  44:  Homed  from  the  300-mile  station  in  8  hours, 
58  minutes,  at  33.55  mph. 

29  Apr  44:  Homed  from  the  400-milc  station  in  8  hours, 
43  minutes,  at  45.95  mph.  Weather  conditions  good. 

10  May  44:  Homed  from  the  500-mile  station  in  16 
hours,  4  minutes,  at  30.67  mph.  Weather  stormy  and  wet. 

There  arc  times,  however,  when  a  pigeon  isn’t  quite  re¬ 
settled.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  such  birds  is  a  husky, 
nostalgic  pigeon  which  was  in  the  process  of  being  taught 
to  consider  St.  Lucia  Island  in  the  lower  Caribbean  as  home. 
He  got  loose  one  day  and  turned  up  five  days  later  at  the 
place  he  liked — Morrison  Field,  some  1,750  miles  away. 
This  trip,  over  water,  is  considered  something  of  a  record. 
The  longest  flight  on  the  books  was  an  authorized  one  of 
7,200  miles  covered  in  21  days. 

Occasionally,  the  birds  are  the  victims  of  hawks.  Once 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  them  carry  whistles  which 
would  be  blown  by  the  rush  of  wind  as  the  birds  flew 
thereby  scaring  hawks  away.  The  plan  didn’t  work  because 
of  the  added  weight.  Hawks  and  accidents  account  for  a 
few  pigeons,  but  they  have  an  excellent  record  of  duty  per¬ 
formed.  They’re  game  and  tough,  and  they  will  fly  on  and 
on  as  long  as  there’s  a  heartbeat  and  a  breath  left  in  their 
bodies.  They  will  get  along  without  water  for  24  hours, 
without  food  for  twice  that  long.  They’ll  handle  up  to  one- 
third  of  their  own  weight  packed  on  their  backs,  and  more 
than  once  they  have  flown  in  from  an  advanced  post  with 
photographic  negatives  in  a  back  cylinder.  They  have  flut¬ 
tered  in  to  fall  and  die  of  exhaustion  after  bringing  their 
message  home;  they  have  come  through  with  severe  wounds 
from  enemy  gunfire,  and  several  have  received  official  cita¬ 
tions  for  outstanding  and  courageous  service.  ☆ 


Pigeons  are  invaluable  in  carrying  messages  from  persons  adrift. 
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Bulldozers  and  Bullets 


By  MAJ.  HERBERT  0.  JOHANSEN 

AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


One  night,  while  the  ground  fighting  for  Saipan  was  still 
in  progress,  a  lieutenant  in  the  aviation  engineers  drove 
his  jeep  to  the  end  of  an  airstrip  and  spotted  one  of 
our  planes  burning.  Two  enemy  snipers  had  fired  it. 
As  the  Japs  sprinted  toward  the  safety  of  a  canefield,  the 
lieutenant  grabbed  his  carbine,  but  the  gun  jammed.  The 
Japs  were  nearing  cover,  so  he  stepped  on  the  jeep’s  throttle 
and  lit  after  them.  He  caught  up  with  one  of  the  Japs  and 
slapped  the  jeep  into  him.  The  Jap  went  sprawling,  but 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  kept  on  running.  The  jeep  whirled 
around  and  slammed  into  him  again.  The  Jap  was  buried 
the  next  morning. 

When  the  aviation  engineers  of  the  7th  Air  Force  Service 
Command  landed  on  Saipan  on  June  30,  D-day  plus  5,  their 
job  was  to  build  airstrips.  In  order  to  do  that  job,  they  had 
to  fight  Japs,  dodge  artillery  fire  from  nearby  Tinian  and 
withstand  three  strafing  attacks.  The  situation  was  so  tense 
they  encircled  their  tent  area  with  .50  caliber  machine  guns. 
No  surveying  party  went  to  work  without  an  accompanying 
band  of  engineer-riflemen.  Engineers  in  half  tracks  main¬ 
tained  a  constant  patrol.  For  a  short  time,  the  engineers’ 
guns  were  the  field’s  only  antiaircraft  defenses  and  their  half 
tracks  provided  the  only  close-in  ground  defenses.  When 
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they  started  surveying  a  fighter  strip  on  the  southeast  end  of 
the  island,  a  tank  battle  was  raging  in  full  view  half  a  mile 
away.  The  actual  front  line  was  just  one  mile  to  the  north. 

Saipan  is  no  longer  news.  It  is  now  a  full-scale  opera¬ 
tional  airbase.  The  aviation  engineers  did  not  get  in  on  the 
battle  headlines,  but  they  built  the  airfields  that  bring  us 
closer  to  the  headline  of  headlines:  Japan’s  defeat. 

The  battle  for  airbases  is  always  news,  and  the  capture  of 
an  island  is  only  half  that  battle.  Operational  airbases  such 
as  we  are  now  using  on  Saipan  and  dozens  of  similar  islands 
in  the  Pacific  are  not  captured.  They  are  built — often  under 
enemy  fire,  always  against  unbelievable  obstacles,  with  in¬ 
adequate  equipment,  by  men  fighting  time,  nature  and  the 
enemy. 

The  job  of  Saipan  was  done  by  five  battalions  of  the  7th 
AAF  Service  Command  engineers.  When  their  work  was 
finished,  our  bombers  and  fighters  started  using  the  fields 
to  continue  their  operations  along  the  airways  to  Tokyo. 

A  natural  question  is,  “What  about  the  Japanese  airfields 
we  captured?  True,  they  were  pretty  well  bomb-battered  in 
the  process,  but  why  not  just  fill  the  craters,  move  in  our 
aircraft  and  start  operations?”  That’s  a  natural  question,  only 
don’t  put  it  to  the  aviation  engineers  who  were  there.  If 
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Our  aviation  engineers  had  to  fight  the  Japs,  dodge  artillery  fire 

and  withstand  strafing  attacks  to  construct  airbases  on  Saipan 


rehabilitation  of  captured  airbases  were  their  only  problem, 
life  would  have  been  easy  for  them. 

Unfortunately,  Jap  airfields  are  rarely  suitable  for  our  type 
of  operations.  Not  only  must  bomb  damage  be  repaired,  but 
also  existing  facilities  must  be  adapted  to  our  requirements. 
Then,  to  accommodate  the  increasingly  heavier  and  more 
intensive  land-based  air  operations  in  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
aviation  engineers  must  make  two  or  three  airfields  grow 
where  the  Japs  had  planted  but  one. 

Aslito  airfield  on  Saipan  is  an  example.  Although  it  was 
planned  in  advance  that  Aslito  should  be  a  bomber  base  for 
our  operations,  the  first  job  was  to  put  it  in  shape  for  the 
immediate  use  of  land-based  fighter  planes,  especially  the 
fast-landing,  heavy  Thunderbolts  that  had  done  yeoman 
service  in  the  original  assault  as  bombers,  strafers  and  rocket¬ 
firing  hellions. 

To  make  Aslito  reasonably  adequate  meant  filling  in  some 
600  holes,  ranging  in  size  from  small  ruts  to  gaping  bomb 
craters.  That  was  accomplished  in  the  first  week.  From 
adequate  to  safe  meant  tacking  an  additional  strip  of  run¬ 
way  with  shoulders  on  each  side  to  the  3,900-foot  Jap  strip. 
This  operation  involved  moving  10,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt. 
The  job  was  finished  in  four  days. 

Next  came  the  building  of  a  mile-long  B-24  runway.  Some 
66,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated,  27,000  cubic 
yards  were  filled  in,  and  80,000  cubic  yards  of  coral  topping 
were  transposed  to  finish  the  job. 

Ingenuity  plus  hard  work  is  the  formula  used  by  the  avia¬ 
tion  engineers.  When  they  found  that  24-hour  shifts  and 
their  own  excellent  equipment  weren’t  enough,  they  adapted 
to  their  use  what  the  Japs  had  left  behind,  salvaging  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  tools,  generators,  pumps,  lumber,  rolling 
stock,  wiring  and  pipes.  Jap  pumps  drove  salt  water  to  wet 
down  the  runways.  Jap  generators  provided  lights  for  the 
tents.  An  old  Jap  concrete  mixer  was  turned  into  a  washing 
machine,  running  obligingly  on  captured  Jap  gas. 

Aslito  was  an  example  of  adaptation  of  known  require¬ 
ments  to  existing  conditions  with  whatever  compromises  were 
necessary.  Lt.  Col.  Harry  A.  Flail,  33-year  old  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  the  battalions,  summed  it  up  as  follows: 

“If  we  know  the  number  and  general  type  of  the  planes 


to  be  accommodated,  we  know  pretty  well  what  sort  of  field 
to  build.  We  know  the  runway  should  be  headed  into  the 
prevailing  wind  and  that  approaches  to  the  runway  at  cither 
end  should  be  as  clear  as  possible.  We  know  that  we  should 
have  a  reasonably  level  site — just  how  level  the  site  will  be 
dependent  upon  how  much  time  we  have  to  build  the  strip. 

“If  it’s  a  rush  job,  we  can’t  be  cutting  down  hills  and 
filling  up  ravines.  We  find  the  site  that  seems  best  suited 
to  the  requirements.  If  we  head  the  runway  directly  into 
the  prevailing  wind,  there  may  be  a  hill  that  the  planes  can’t 
clear  on  a  take-off.  Or  it  may  be  a  hill  in  the  way  of  land¬ 
ings.  So  we  swing  the  runway  a  little  away  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wind.  That's  not  a  perfect  lineup  for  a  runway,  but 
planes  can  come  in  and  get  off — and  that’s  the  important 
thing.  If  the  requirements  can  be  adapted  to  the  conditions, 
we  go  in  with  surveyors.  The  bulldozers  come  right  behind 
the  transit.  The  surveyor  looks  through  his  transit,  turns  to 
the  man  on  the  ’dozer,  and  says,  ‘Plow  ahead.’  We  build 
the  field  as  we  are  planning  and  laying  it  out.” 

Thirty  days  after  the  engineers  landed,  Aslito  was  han¬ 
dling  what  was  probably  the  greatest  volume  of  Armv,  Navy 
and  Marine  air  traffic  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Hundreds  of 
take-offs  and  landings  every  day:  7th  Air  Force  Thunder¬ 
bolts  to  bomb,  strafe  and  vent  their  rockets  on  Tinian,  Rota, 
Pagan  and  other  Jap  targets;  7th  Air  Force  and  Navy  bomb¬ 
ers  to  paste  the  then  unconquercd  Guam  and  more  distant 
installations;  Marine  cubs  to  spot  artillery  fire;  7th  Air  Force 
photo-reconnaissance  planes  streaking  away  after  their  pic¬ 
tures;  transient  bombers,  cargo  and  transport  planes. 

Adaptation  of  existing  airfields  is  not  always  feasible,  and 
the  aviation  engineers  often  have  to  start  from  scratch.  At 
Saipan,  the  intention  was  to  use  a  Japanese  strip  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  for  a  fighter  field.  However,  an  inspection 
showed  that  the  strip  was  not  suitable  for  our  operations,  so 
a  new  site  was  selected  on  an  elevated  tableland  overlooking 
Magacienne  Bay. 

The  advance  party  of  the  aviation  engineer  battalion  as¬ 
signed  to  build  the  fighter  strip  began  preliminary  surveys  to 
the  rattle  of  machine  guns.  At  night,  they  were  able  to  read 
from  the  light  of  American  and  Japanese  flares.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  battalion  arrived  a  few  days  later  with  com- 
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plete  equipment  and  the  heavy  work 
was  started.  They  drove  some  90  trucks 
and  jeeps  and  80  pieces  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  bulldozers,  graders,  shovels 
and  rollers  over  seven  miles  of  torn  up, 
winding  roads  clogged  with  ammunition 
and  supply  caravans  bound  for  the  front 
and  ambulances  headed  for  the  rear. 
Slow  moving  cats  and  ’dozers  of  the 
engineers  would  lumber  forward  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  pull  off  the  road  to 
let  faster  moving  traffic  go  through. 

Meanwhile  work  was  under  way  in 
the  level  canefields  covering  the  site. 
Bulldozers  worked  only  a  few  feet  be¬ 
hind  the  surveyors,  clearing  the  cane, 
knocking  down  scattered  Jap  shacks  and 
uprooting  the  lines  of  a  small  Jap  rail¬ 
road.  The  entire  area  was  littered  with 
dud  shells,  unexploded  grenades  and 
fuzed  artillery  ammunition. 

Actual  construction  began  on  July  2. 
Fourteen  days  later  a  made-to-order 
fighter  runway  was  ready.  During  that 
period  about  50,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  coral  had  been  moved.  Ma¬ 
chinery  had  put  in  7,800  operational 
hours,  figuring  20  hours  per  machine 
per  day,  with  only  four  hours  lost 
through  repair  and  maintenance. 

But  runways,  however  excellent,  hard¬ 
ly  make  an  airbase  operational.  There 
are  dozens  of  “accessories”  that  the  avia¬ 
tion  engineers  know  only  too  well  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  build  them.  On 
Saipan  these  included  an  emergency 
“ready  av  gas  system”  of  large  tanks 
with  drum  dumping  stand  and  overhead 
dispenser.  A  “ready  av  gas  system”  is  a 
series  of  gasoline  storage  tanks  at  the 
edge  of  a  runway  where  gas  is  pumped 
into  tank  trucks  which  in  turn  service 
the  planes.  Other  tasks  included  the 
reconstruction  of  a  Jap  deep  well  and 
the  accompanying  pumps,  and  directing 
the  flow  of  water  into  a  purification 
plant;  the  erection  of  a  tank  for  servic¬ 
ing  Jap  aviation  gasoline  to  American 
trucks,  and  the  construction  of  a  con¬ 
trol  tower  and  a  bomb  storage  area. 

While  carrying  on  their  airfield  con¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation  work,  the 
engineers  set  up  their  own  living  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  tent  area,  built  screened-in 
kitchens  and  latrines,  erected  showers, 
dug  foxholes,  set  up  repair  shops  and 
maintained  all  equipment.  In  addition, 
the  engineers  served  regular  guard  duty 
and  performed  KP  and  other  routine 
jobs.  Any  free  hours  squeezed  out  of 
their  schedule  were  spent  in  such  re¬ 
laxing  activities  as  building  washing 
machines. 

The  story  of  AAF  aviation  engineers 
on  Saipan  is  more  or  less  the  story  be¬ 
hind  all  of  our  operational  bases  through 
the  Pacific.  It  is  one  of  the  many  stories 
behind  the  headlines  heralding  our 
aerial  assault  toward  Tokyo,  ft 
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Better  to  Ditch 

A  B-17  was  in  sight  of  its  home  island 
when  the  gasoline  gauge  on  the  last  tank 
flickered  to  empty.  The  pilot  ordered  the 
crew  to  bail  out,  and  he  and  the  copilot 
stayed  with  the  plane  and  ditched  fairly  close 
to  shore.  It  was  a  good  ditching  and  they 
had  plenty  of  time  to  inflate  one  of  the 
dinghies.  They  paddled  to  shore  without  any 
difficulty  since  there  were  no  coral  reefs  or 
other  dangerous  obstacles. 

The  rest  of  the  men  were  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate.  Two  of  them  were  picked  up  by  a 
rescue  boat  after  a  diligent  search.  The 
others  never  were  found. 

The  pilot  of  this  B-17  acted  with  the  best 
intentions.  He  thought  a  ditching  would  be 
dangerous  and  that  the  men  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  survival  if  they  floated 
down  to  sea  in  their  parachutes.  This  pilot 
simply  was  not  up  to  date  in  his  knowledge 
of  emergency  rescue.  Before  ditching  pro¬ 
cedure  was  refined  to  the  smallest  detail, 
before  rescue  equipment  was  designed  and 
supplied  to  meet  every  emergency,  a  bail¬ 
out  probably  would  have  been  preferable  to 
a  ditching,  but  todav  if  a  crew  knows  its 
ditching  procedure  and  if  the  pilot  knows 
how  to  ditch  there  should  be  little  danger. 
Even  if  a  plane  floats  only  a  minute,  airmen 
have  found  that  they  have  time  to  get  out¬ 
side  and  inflate  their  dinghies. 

When  an  airman  leaves  his  plane  on  the 
water  he  can  take  all  of  the  emergency 
equipment  with  him.  He  has  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  other  men  to  aid  him.  He 
will  be  afloat  in  a  dinghy  instead  of  a  vest, 
and  this  will  add  to  his  safety,  his  comfort 
and  his  chances  of  rescue. 

All  this  is  true,  of  course,  only  for  multi¬ 
place  aircraft.  A  ditching  is  not  advisable 
for  a  fighter  pilot,  although  some  successful 
ditchings  have  been  made  in  the  P-38.  A 
fighter  pilot  has  his  rescue  equipment  with 
him — -even  his  dinghy — when  he,  bails  out, 
and  ditch  or  bail  he  is  going  to  be  alone 
when  he  hits  the  water. 

When  in  Trouble-Sound  Off 

If  rescue  agencies  know  the  location 
of  a  survivor,  the  task  of  picking  him  up  is 
relatively  simple  unless  he  is  in  enemy  terri¬ 
tory  or  unless  the  weather  is  extremely  un¬ 
favorable.  Communications,  therefore,  may 
be  the  major  factor  in  effecting  a  rescue. 

The  first  communications  task  is  to  let 
someone  know  you  are  in  trouble  and  give 
your  position.  This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  you  know  something  is  wrong.  If  the 
trouble  clears  up  you  can  let  the  ground 
station  know.  If  it  does  not  clear  up,  DF 
stations  will  be  alerted  to  take  fixes  on  your 


position  and  rescue  agencies  will  be  ready  to 
start  their  search.  Turn  on  vour  “emergency 
switch.”  Transmit  an  SOS  on  W/T  or  May- 
day  on  R/T.  Use  your  normally  assigned 
air-ground  frequency,  first  but  if  you  can  not 
get  through,  switch  to  one  of  the  emergency 
frequencies.  It  is  important  to  send  your 
position,  your  course  and  your  plans  while 
you  are  in  the  air.  Your  altitude  and  the 
superior  equipment  will  afford  more  range 
than  you  can  hope  to  get  from  a  dinghy. 

The  second  communications  task  will  be 
to  help  the  search  party  find  you  once  you 
have  ditched  or  landed.  Set  up  and  operate 
the  Gibson  Girl  for  five  out  of  every  fifteen 
minutes.  When  planes  or  surface  craft  are 
seen  or  heard,  operate  vour  Gibson  Girl  con¬ 
tinuously. 

In  addition,  use  your  visual  signals. 
Pyrotechnics  will  attract  either  a  boat 
or  a  plane.  The  sea  marker  can  be  seen  by 
aircraft  more  easily  than  by  boats,  but  if  a 
dinghy  has  trailed  a  sea  marker  for  two  or 
three  hours  the  boat  might  intercept  and 
follow  the  trail.  The  signal  mirror  is  very 
effective  in  sunlight.  In  fog  or  darkness  the 
whistle  should  be  blown. 

If  you  have  lost  your  signalling  equip¬ 
ment,  use  the  back  of  your  watch  to  reflect 
the  sun’s  rays.  Splash  the  water.  Wave 
your  tarpaulin.  You  will  be  a  very  small 
visual  target,  and  a  plane  might  fly  right 
over  your  head  without  seeing  you  unless 
you  signal  it  by  the  best  means  you  have. 

New  Survival  Manual 

A  revised  edition  of  the  AAF  manual, 
“Survival,”  which  came  off  the  press  in  July, 
is  now  available  for  distribution. 

The  new  volume  was  prepared  exclusively 
for  use  at  the  scene  of  an  emergency.  When 
you  settle  down  in  vour  dinghy  with  “Survi¬ 
val”  to  find  out  what  to  do  next,  you  won’t 
be  confronted  with  advice  about  what  you 
should  have  done  before  you  ditched  your 
plane.  All  briefing  and  training  instructions 
have  been  deleted.  The  new  manual  is  ar¬ 
ranged  and  indexed  so  that  w  herever  you  are 
or  whatever  vour  problem  you  can  find  the 
information  you  need  immediately. 

The  new  “Survival,”  like  the  old,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections:  survival  on  land — 
jungle,  desert  and  arctic — and  survival  at 
sea.  Sub-divisions  of  these  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  rearranged  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  and  to  give  the  most  important  infor¬ 
mation  first.  The  first  page  of  each  section 
gives  instructions  for  “immediate  action,” 
follov'ed  by  “first  aid.” 

“Survival”  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Training  Aids  Division,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  -fo 
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Action  of  glide  path  indicator  here  re¬ 
veals  the  plane  approaching  runway  on 
the  beam,  above  and  below  the  beam. 


RUNWAY 


Action  of  localizer  indicator  here 
shows  that  the  airplane  is  on  beam, 
right  of  beam  and  to  left  of  beam. 
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Pilots  opproaching  the  run¬ 
way  are  able  to  determine 
their  positions  from  the 
horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  on  the  dial.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  plane  and  how  indi¬ 
cated  is  shown  in  the  three 
graphic  drawings  above. 


Shooting  Landings  by  Radio 

By  Lt.  Col.  F.  L.  Moseley 

Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory,  Wright  Field 

If  a  pilot  has  to  make  a  landing  on  a  field  closed  over  by 
a  low-hanging  overcast,  he  wants  to  know  three  things: 
When  he  is  lined  up  with  the  unseen  runway,  his  distance 
from  the  airfield,  and  the  rate  of  descent  that  will  bring 
him  out  a  few  feet  above  the  end  of  the  runway.  And 
these  are  the  three  things  the  AAF’s  new  instrument  ap¬ 
proach  system  tells  the  pilot — by  radio. 

The  new  system,  picks  the  pilot  up  about  15  miles  from 
the  airfield  at  3,000  feet  and  leads  him  down  through  over- 
east  to  a  safe  landing  on  the  runway. 

After  many  years  of  development,  the  present  system  was 
standardized  following  its  successful  demonstration  at  the 
Pittsburgh  airport  in  the  fall  of  1942.  At  Bryan,  Texas,  one 
system  has  approximately  4,000  hours  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion  to  its  credit.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Centered  on  the  runway  by  a  beam 
from  the  localizer  transmitter  and 
guided  down  through  the  overcast  by 
a  glide  path  indicator,  a  pilot  is 
able  to  come  in  for  a  safe  landing. 


The  localizer  transmitter, 
used  in  the  AAF's  new 
instrument  approach 
system,  is  placed  about 
1,000  feet  from  the  up¬ 
wind  end  of  the  runway. 
Mounted  on  a  truck,  it 
can  be  moved  quickly 
when  the  wind  changes. 
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Portable  radio  equipment,  which  transmits  the  glide-path  signals 
for  the  instrument  landing  system,  is  placed  about  750  feet  upwind 
from  the  runway’s  approach  end  and  about  400  feet  to  one  side. 


Because  the  equipment  that  has  made  successful  instru¬ 
ment  landings  possible  is  strictly  a  radio  system,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  component  parts  and  their  operation  necessarily 
must  be  semi-technical. 

Fundamentally,  the  system  includes  a  localizer  to  bring 
the  plane  in  line  with  the  runway,  a  glide  path  transmitter 
to  guide  the  plane  down  at  the  proper  rate  of  descent,  and 
markers  or  check  points  over  which  the  pilot  gets  a  radio 
fix  including  distance  from  end  of  runway. 

The  localizer  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  radio  range.  It 
differs  in  two  respects  in  that  it  indicates  the  course  line  to 
the  pilot  visually  (on  instrument  panel)  rather  than  aurally 
and  it  ojjcrates  at  ultra-high  frequencies  where  it  is  out  of 
the  range  of  ordinary  static. 

The  localizer  projects  two  tone-modulated  radio  patterns 
which  intersect  as  a  line  or  plane  in  space,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  the  pilot  with  a  center-line  to  the  middle  of  the  runway 
from  as  far  away  as  75  miles  at  8,000  feet. 

On  the  instrument  panel  is  a  cross  pointer  meter  that 
indicates  the  position  of  the  airplane  in  relation  to  the 
localizer  line,  whether  it  is  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

One  side  of  the  instrument  is  yellow,  the  other  blue.  At 
all  times,  irrespective  of  heading,  the  localizer  indicates  the 
color  of  the  sector  in  which  the  airplane  is  flying.  However, 
the  localizer  needle  points  toward  the  course  line  when  the 
aircraft  is  approaching  the  runway  from  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion.  When  the  aircraft  is  flying  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  needle  points  away  from  the  course  line. 

Since  the  localizer  is  a  special  form  of  radio  beam  or 
range,  it  must  be  flown  by  “bracketing.”  With  the  aid  of 
the  directional  gyro,  heading  corrections  of  only  a  few  de¬ 
grees  need  be  made  because  of  the  sharpness  of  the  localizer 
course.  So  sensitive  is  the  indicator  needle  that  a  deviation 
of  3°  from  the  course  line  will  be  indicated  by  a  complete 
swing  of  the  needle  to  its  scale  maximum.  This  sensitivity 
is  essential  to  assure  proper  alignment  of  the  airplane  with 
the  center  of  the  runway. 

Three  markers,  75-megacycle  transmitters,  are  placed 
along  the  localizer  course,  one  at  4 Vi  miles  from  the  field 
(flashing  two  dashes  per  second),  one  at  one  mile  from  the 
field  (flashing  six  dashes  per  second)  and  the  boundary 
marker  approximately  200  feet  from  the  end  of  the  runway 
(projecting  a  constant  light). 

The  third  component  is  the  glide  path,  a  precise  radio 
beam  that  descends  at  a  low  angle  to  the  runway.  As  seen 
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by  the  pilot,  it  starts  from  the  landing  point  on  the  runway 
at  an  angle  of  2Vi°  and  projects  to  a  distance  of  15  miles 
or  more.  A  cross-pointer  instrument  on  the  panel  indicates 
whether  the  plane  is  above  or  below  the  glide  path;  when 
the  two  needles  intersect,  the  plane  is  on  the  proper  flight 
path. 

The  2V20  glide  path  angle  represents  a  rate  of  descent  of 
approximately  400  feet  per  minute  at  a  ground  speed  of 
100  mph.  The  glide  path  also  may  be  used  for  rough  in¬ 
dications  of  distance  from  the  runway  since  each  200  feet 
of  altitude  approximates  one  mile  in  distance  from  the  field. 
If  the  pilot’s  altimeter  reads  1,000  feet  when  he  is  descend¬ 
ing  on  the  glide  path,  he  is  approximately  five  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  runway. 

Ground  equipment  includes  the  localizer  transmitter 
which  is  installed  in  a  truck  about  1,000  feet  from  the  up¬ 
wind  end  of  the  runway.  Glide  path  transmitter  is  mounted 
in  a  small  trailer  approximately  400  feet  to  the  side  and  750 
feet  from  the  approach  end  of  the  runway.  Marker  trans¬ 
mitters  are  transported  in  jeeps  to  their  locations. 

Equipment  in  the  airplane  receives  the  impulses  from 
these  transmitters.  Localizer  and  glide  path  receivers  pick 
up  the  signals  on  a  combination  antenna  or  on  two  separate 
antennae,  depending  upon  the  type  of  airplane.  A  small 
control  box  enables  the  pilot  to  select  anv  one  of  six  re¬ 
ceiving  channels  for  the  localizer  and  any  of  three  channels 
for  the  glide  path. 

To  fly  in  on  this  system,  the  pilot  approaches  the  field  on 
the  radio  range,  by  his  automatic  radio  compass  or  by  other 
radio  navigation  methods.  When  within  20  miles  of  the 
field,  he  switches  on  the  proper  channel  for  making  a 
landing  at  this  particular  field.  Then  he  brackets  the  locali¬ 
zer  and  flies  along  it  until  the  glide  path  is  intersected.  At 
an  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  he  intersects  the  glide  path  about 
13  miles  from  the  field.  At  this  point  he  starts  his  descent 
along  the  glide  path,  lowering  wheels  and  flaps,  reducing 
power  and  increasing  rpm  as  the  plane  nears  the  field.  On 
breaking  out  of  the  overcast,  he  .is  able  to  continue  his 
descent  onto  the  runway.  From  flight  experience,  it  has 
been  proved  that  a  skilled  pilot  can  make  a  complete  blind 
landing  on  the  runway,  but  initially  the  system  is  being  used 
simply  as  an  aid  to  low  approach. 

Further  refinements  include  use  of  the  C-l  automatic 
pilot.  The  localizer  and  glide  path  signals  would  actuate  a 
special  receiver  that,  in  turn,  would  transmit  adjustments  to 
the  auto-pilot  which  would  fly  the  plane  down  to  the  run¬ 
way.  The  pilot,  of  course,  would  have  to  make  power  ad¬ 
justments,  lower  the  gear  and  flaps. 

Extensive  tests  of  the  system  have  been  made  by  Wright 
Field,  the  AAP’  Board  and  AAFTAC  at  Orlando.  Service 
tests  are  being  conducted  by  Air  Transport  Command  and 
the  Instrument  Instructors’  School  at  Bryan,  Texas.  One 
of  the  production  models  was  taken  to  England  by  the 
author  for  joint  tests  with  the  RAF  and  the  7th  Air  Force. 

Such  problems  as  traffic  control  over  a  closed-in  field  are 
being  tackled  by  airdromes  with  the  equipment.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  successfully  brought  in  as  many  as  six  planes  in 
succession  without  difficulty  and,  with  establishment  of  suit¬ 
able  traffic  control  procedures,  this  number  can  be  increased 
greatly. 

Historically,  the  AAF  instrument  approach  system  is  the 
outgrowth  of  many  years  of  work  by  numerous  agencies. 
Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field. 
Sharing  in  the  development  were  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  commercial  airlines  and  others.  The 
present  AAF  system  combines  and  refines  many  ideas,  old 
and  new,  into  a  complete  practical  system  that  promises  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  weather  hazard  of  landing  planes 
through  overcast. 


AIR  FORCE 


High  Intensity  Controlled  Lighting 
for  Airdromes 


Concentrated  incandescent  lights  with  enough  candle- 
power  to  penetrate  through  several  hundred  feet  of  ground 
fog,  haze,  snow  and  other  weather  hazards  that  hamper  final 
instrument  approaches  and  radio  let-downs  are  being  used 
by  the  AAF  in  its  newest  runway  lighting  system.  These 
lights  enable  incoming  pilots  to  see  the  outline  of  the  field 
approach  and  the  runway  at  the  critical  time  when  proximity 
of  the  ground  is  likely  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  instrument 
readings. 

This  equipment,  developed  by  the  lighting  unit  of  Wright 
Field’s  Equipment  Laboratory  and  tested  in  cooperation  with 
the  Navy  Department  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  is  in  use  at 
more  than  a  score  of  Armv-Navy  installations  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  Newfoundland  and  the  European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions.  It  also  has  been  approved  for  use  at  permanent  sta¬ 
tions  on  runways  having  instrument  approach  facilities. 

The  individual  lights  arc  dome-shaped  units  with  two 
lenses.  One  concentrates  the  light  in  a  vertical  beam,  the 
other  directs  a  high-intensity  beam  approximately  parallel  to 
the  runway  in  the  angles  of  approach.  A  reflector  strengthens 
the  main  beam  by  redirecting  rays  that  otherwise  would  be 
lost.  Reflections  from  fog  or  water  particles  that  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  pilot  from  seeing 
other  lights  farther  along  the 
rows  are  greatlv  lessened  by 
restricting  stray  light  to  a 
minimum. 

Runway,  approach  and  cau¬ 
tion  light  markers  have  color 
screens  between  the  inner  and 
outer  lenses  that  retain  color 
clarity  when  viewed  through 
the  halo  of  other  colored 
lights. 

Five  brightness  settings  per¬ 
mit  intensification  of  the  light 
when  visibility  decreases, 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Installation  plan  (left)  for  new 
lights  which  mark  runway  and  its 
approaches  when  visibility  is  low. 


Lights  os  seen  in 
first  approach. 
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Inner  and  outer  lenses  of  lamp 
unit  (below)  direct  light  beams 
vertically  and  at  approach  angle. 


A  tow  release  indicator  is  being  tested  for  glider  tow-planes.  It 
tells  the  pilot  if  tow  release  mechanism  is  properly  locked,  indicates, 
when  the  tow  rope  has  been  dropped.  ...  A  light  steel  cable  with 
a  special  safety  link  hook  for  attachment  may  be  used  to  pull 
heavy  gliders.  .  .  .  All-wood,  DH-Mosquitoes,  built  in  Canada,  are 
being  designated  F-8  photo  ships  for  the  AAF.  Camera  equipment 
consists  of  two  K-17  or  K-22  aerial  cameras  with  12-inch  special 
lens  .  .  .  K-10  aerial  cameras  have  been  modified  for  night  photog¬ 
raphy  to  include  an  electric  winding  mechanism  with  a  two-second  ; 
cycle,  a  12-inch  shutter  taken  from  a  K-17  camera,  a  seven-and-  , 
one-half-inch,  f/2.5  lens  and  a  K-19B  camera  photo-electric  system 
for  shutter  operation.  Cameras  are  to  be  used  for  night  photog-. 
raphy.  , 

To  speed  up  feed  and  ejection  operations  on  the  20  mm  cannon,! 
a  link  loader  has  been  adapted  to  T-14  feed  mechanisms.  The 
loader  has  separate  guides  for  11  links  and  10  cartridges,  a  loading 
bar  and  handle.  .  .  .  Work  is  in  progress  to  reduce  vibration  in  gun 
camera  mounts  of  fighters  eliminating  blurred  photos.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
designed  D-6,  D-7  and  D-8  bomb  shackles  provide  for  caution 
release,  even  when  bomb  tail  fuzes  are  attached  only  by  a  single 
wire,  a  condition  which  previously  resulted  in  a  hazardous  opera¬ 
tion  to  release  the  bomb  completely  from  the  airplane. 

In  P-5  ID  airplanes  the  pyrotechnic  flare  container  has  been:  | 
changed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  detonation  by  the  pilot’s 
foot  when  entering  the  cockpit.  .  .  .  Versatility  of  wing  and 
fuselage  tanks  was  initiated  by  installing  small  seal-tight  doors,  . 
making  it  possible  to  carry  baggage  and  supplies  in  lieu  of  gasoline. 
...  A  tougher,  harder  liquid  coating  is  being  applied  to  external  ' 
auxiliary  tanks  made  of  plastic  materials  to  help  make  them  punc¬ 
ture  proof  against  flying  pebbles  or  stones  kicked  up  by  the  aircraft 
wheels  during  taxiing. 

Being  built  for  test  purposes  are  a  gigantic  static  and  dynamic  |j 
test  laboratory  capable  of  testing  aircraft  in  the  200,000-pound 
category,  new  high-altitude  pressure  chambers  that  simulate  cold 
temperatures  as  well  as  low  pressures  and  a  pressurized,  cold- 
temperature  10-foot  wind-tunnel,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
...  A  new  flight  analyzer  for  flight  tests  makes  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  of  altitude,  air  speed  and  vertical  acceleration;  may  replace  the 
old  barographs  as  pilot  checkers.  An  electric  spark  passing  between 
a  recording  stylus  and  a  metallic  backed  paper  chart,  bums  a  black 
line  to  indicate  an  aircraft’s  various  maneuvers  during  a  test.  .  .  . 
Aviation  goggles  are  being  improved  for  wear  with  A-14  oxygen 
masks  and  the  three  service  gas  masks.  .  .  .  Antenna  masts  made  of 
plastic  materials  are  under  study  and  may  replace  some  of  the  light 
metal  masts  now  in  use. 

A  new,  tougher,  braided  fishing  line  may  go  into  emergency  kits 
carried  by  men  forced  down  at  sea.  .  .  .  Sample  blackout  shades  I 
made  of  satin  have  been  installed  on  some  aircraft.  .  .  .  Back  type  ; 
parachutes  may  get  a  new  form-fitting  flexible  back  stiffener  to 
defeat  complaints  that  present  types  lose  their  stiffness.  ...  An 
ice  grip  casing  has  been  tested  and  approved  for  27"  airplane  tires 
permitting  improved  take-off  and  landing  characteristics  on  icy  sur¬ 
faces.  Of  metal,  grips  are  glued  to  rubber  casing  by  a  new  method 
of  adhesion. 

New  electrically  retractable  landing  lights  with  improved  siblings 
contact  and  cover  assembly  are  being  fitted  for  bombers.  ...  A 
direct  reading  gasoline  gauge  of  the  metal  float  type  may  be  in-  , 
stalled  in  B-24  bomb  bay  tanks  to  replace  intricate  “second-hand”  i 
indicators.  .  .  .  Dropped  as  no  longer  needed,  have  been  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  mock-ups  used  for  ditching  trainers. 
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thereby  protecting  the  pilot  from  excessive  glare  when  visi¬ 
bility  is  good.  Beam  angles  (toe-in  and  elevation)  and  light 
intensity  are  controllable.  Full  intensity  is  used  when  visi¬ 
bility  is  restricted  during  the  day  and  when  visibility  condi¬ 
tions  at  night  are  extremely  poor.  Low  intensity  is  used  for 
normal  night  operations  under  contact  weather  conditions. 
A  small  fan  prevents  condensation  of  moisture  over  the  lens. 

A  complete  installation  consists  of  two  rows  of  lights 
marking  the  runway  approaches  and  edges.  Individual  lights 
in  each  row  are  spaced  about  200  feet  apart.  An  approach 
path  of  approximately  2,400  feet  is  lighted  at  each  end. 

Approach  zones  are  lighted  red,  ends  of  the  runway  green, 
first  portion  of  the  runway  white  and  last  1,500  of  runway 
yellow.  This  standardized  color  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration  for  use  at  all  installations  under  their  jurisdiction. 

As  a  pilot  approaches  a  field  with  this  lighting  system,  he 
lets  down  on  one  leg  of  a  radio  range  station  or  on  the  radio 
beam  of  an  instrument  landing  system.  When  at  approxi¬ 
mately  200  feet,  he  holds  this  minimum  altitude  until  he 
locates  the  runway  visually  before  completing  the  landing. 
When  weather  is  unusually  bad,  he  may  make  several  passes 
before  lining  up  his  plane  for  a  final  let-down. 

Under  development  since  1937,  the  high-intensity  con¬ 
trolled  lighting  system  was  first  used  in  1939  at  Indianapolis. 
Three  years  later,  improved  units  were  installed  at  Geiger 
Field  for  use  with  instrument  approach  landing  systems. 

The  lamp  assembly  of  the  system  can  be  used  only  on  a 
6.6  ampere  series  circuit  and  it  must  be  connected  to  the 
secondary  circuit  of  a  transformer  or  other  device  for  pro¬ 
ducing  constant  current.  In  emergency  installations,  power 
is  supplied  for  each  circuit  from  a  9.3  KVA  generator,  AAF 
Type  B-6.  A  brightness  control  regulator  must  be  used  with 
the  B-6  power  plant  to  supply  constant  current  to  the  series 
circuit,  and  the  total  load  must  not  exceed  six  kilowatts. 


supersonic  tunnel  for  aeronautical  research  in  the  world. 

Expected  to  attain  a  maximum  airspeed  that  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  about  2,000  mph  at  sea  level  conditions,  the 
tunnel  is  only  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  20-foot,  450- 
milc-an-hour  tunnel,  now  the  AAF’s  largest,  but  it  is  over 
four  times  as  fast.  Effects  of  compressibility  peculiar  to  our 
newest  models  of  high-speed  aircraft  designs  will  be  studied 
in  the  tunnel’s  small  test  chamber. 

Built  of  all  steel  framework,  the  tunnel  is  rectangular  in 
shape  and  lies  with  its  axis  in  a  vertical  plane.  In  cross- 
section  it  tapers  in  diameter  from  eight  feet  to  less  than  a 
foot  at  the  flexible  throat  aperture.  This  section  in  which 
tests  will  be  conducted  is  rectangular  with  a  cross-sectional 
area  of  four  square  feet.  Wind  tunnel  airspeeds  are  increased 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  nozzle-like  throat 
which  constricts  the  air,  then  allows  it  to  expand  and  flow 
smoothly  through  the  tunnel  with  jet-like  force. 

The  compressor  is  a  unit  with  eight  three-foot  diameter 
hubs.  Forty  small  cambered  blades  are  set  in  each  hub  in 
spoke-like  pattern  to  draw  the  air  through  the  tunnel.  Each 
blade  is  AVi  inches  wide  and  IVz  inches  long.  A  5,000- 
horsepower  electric  motor  turns  the  compressor  at  a  top 
speed  of  3,600  rpnr  to  create  an  airflow  with  a  2.5  mach 
number,  or  1,825  mph  at  the  temperature  prevailing  in  the 
test  section. 

Internal  cooling  coils  use  calcium  chloride  brine  to 
counteract  the  heat  from  compressor  blade  friction  and  air 
compression  and  maintain  the  tunnel  at  sub-zero  tempera¬ 
tures  for  specific  tests.  Drying  devices  prevent  icing  of  air 
particles. 

The  test  section  of  the  tunnel  is  fitted  with  a  galaxy  of 
scales,  gauges  and  other  measuring  devices  which  record 
lift,  drag,  side  force,  rolling,  yawing  and  pitching  moments 
of  any  airfoil  under  test.  The  tunnel  also  is  to  be  equipped 
with  two  accurately  ground  concave  mirrors,  36  inches  in 
diameter,  for  making  Schlieren  process  photographs  which 
snap  pictures  of  the  “invisible”  shock  waves  that  form  at 
high  speeds. 


Supersonic  Wind  Tunnel 

A  narrow-throat  wind  tunnel  capable  of  producing  wind 
velocities  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound  is  being  con¬ 
structed  at  Wright  Field  to  test  airfoil  sections  and  small 
aircraft  models  at  supersonic  speeds.  It  will  be  the  largest 


Oxygen  Want  Indicator 

A  new  device  for  warning  when  the  oxygen  content  of  a 
flyer’s  blood  drops  to  a  critical  level  at  high  altitude  has  been 
perfected  in  coordination  with  the  Materiel  Command  at 
Wright  Field.  Known  as  the  oximeter-colorimeter,  the  in- 
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Attached  to  a  flyer’s  ear, 

the  Oximeter-Colorimeter 
(right)  detects  a  criti 
cal  lack  of  oxygen  content  in 
blood  and  activates  warning 
indicator  (above)  on  the 
plane’s  instrument  panel. 


strument  is  attached  to  the  airman’s  ear  as  a  built-in  part  of 
the  flying  helmet. 

Employing  a  photo-electric  cell,  the  appliance  is  designed 
so  that  a  red  light  or  a  warning  horn  is  activated  when  a 
dangerous  lack  of  oxygen  exists.  The  device  is  connected  to 
an  indicator  placed  in  convenient  view  of  the  airman. 

The  color  of  blood  changes  from  bright  red  to  dark  purple 
as  oxygen  content  decreases.  This  change  can  readily  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  thin  tissue  of  the  ear  by  the  colorimeter.  Four 
small  lamps  on  one  side  of  the  ear  shine  through  the  ear 
tissue  to  generate  a  photo-electric  cell  plate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ear. 

As  oxygen  content  decreases,  the  blood  darkens,  permit¬ 
ting  less  light  to  pass  through  the  ear.  Activation  of  the 
photo-electric  cell  is  thereby  decreased  until  the  deficiency 
is  indicated  on  the  warning  indicator  in  adequate  time  for  an 
airman  to  correctly  adjust  his  oxygen  supply. 

Operation  and  adjustment  of  the  device  is  simple.  Before 
take-off,  the  ear  cup  unit  is  placed  in  position.  Current  to 
the  lamps  is  turned  on  by  a  knob  on  the  front  of  the  indi¬ 
cator. 

After  about  ten  minutes,  either  before  or  after  take-off, 
when  blood-flow  through  the  ear  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  attached  lamps,  the  indicator  is  ready  for 
adjustment. 

With  the  blood  fully  saturated  with  oxvgen,  the  indicator 
knob  is  turned  until  a  blue  or  green  light  will  show  until 
oxygen  saturation  of  the  subject’s  blood  drops  under  85  per¬ 
cent.  Below  this  point,  a  red  light  appears  to  warn  the  air¬ 
man  that  protective  measures  must  be  taken.  Imminent 
collapse  occurs  when  oxygen  saturation  of  blood  drops  to  55 
to  65  percent. 

The  oximeter-colorimeter  is  particularly  useful  during  high 
altitude  flight  tests.  It  can  be  used  also  to  indicate  whether 
wounded  air  evacuees  are  receiving  an  adequate  oxygen 
supply. 

The  ear  unit  has  proved  practicable  for  anticipating  black¬ 
outs  by  the  decreased  flow  of  blood  through  the  ear  under 
the  Gs  resulting  from  violent  aerial  maneuvers  of  centrifuge 
tests. 

An  automatic  valve,  which  will  increase  the  flow  of  oxygen 
into  the  mask  when  the  indicator  detects  an  oxygen  de¬ 
ficiency,  is  being  perfected  to  supplement  the  warning 
system. 


Pressure  Breathing  Equipment — To  increase  efficiency  and  safet 
of  pilots  and  crew  members  at  altitudes  of  40,000  feet,  a  nei 
pressure  oxygen  mask,  A-13,  and  a  new  Pressure-Demand  Oxyge 
Regulator,  Type  A-14,  have  been  developed  by  the  Aero-Media 
Laboratory  at  Wright  Field.  This  oxygen  system  assures  propc 
mixtures  of  air  and  oxygen  at  all  altitudes  up  to  35,000  feet  an. 
pressurizes  the  oxygen  at  higher  altitudes  to  force  it  into  the  lung 
of  airmen  who  otherwise  could  not  inhale  enough  to  sustain  life ! 
Usable  with  any  standard  demand  system,  the  mask  is  speciall  ; 
designed  to  seal  more  tightly  to  the  face  as  positive  pressure  in  th 
face  mask-piece  is  increased.  Mask,  goggles  and  helmet  must  b 
fitted  as  a  unit  prior  to  each  flight  to  insure  a  100  per  cent  pre: 
sure  seal.  A  cheek  flap  protects  the  wearer  against  extreme  col 
and  flash  burns.  The  A-14  regulator  is  similar  to  the  A-12  excep 
for  an  added  variable  spring  weighted  diaphragm  for  pressun 
breathing.  A  dial  control  is  manually  operated  at  altitudes  o 
40,000  feet  to  increase  oxygen  pressure  as  outside  altitude  i 
increased.  The  pressure  breathing  equipment  can  be  used  whei 
an  airplane  cabin  is  not  pressurized. 


Skids  for  Gliders — Glider  crash  skids  that  protect  the  nose  anc 
underside  of  the  fuselage  have  been  developed  to  shorten  ; 
glider’s  landing  run  on  soft  or  uneven  ground.  Made  of  six-ply 
mahogany,  the  three  skids  are  attached  to  a  welded  steel  tubim 
sub-frame  bolted  to  the  glider  nose  superstructure.  The  skids  keep 
the  wings  in  near  level  flight  attitude  during  a  landing.  When  the < 
nose  hits,  they  force  the  tail  down  and  put  more  lift  into  the  j 
wings.  A  cushion  landing  results,  with  glider  planing  to  a  stop . 
like  a  speed  boat  over  rough  water.  The  installations  are  a  producl 
of  Pope  Field  Army  Air  Base. 


Double-Header  Jeeps — The  ubiquitous  jeep,  with  a  tandem  hitch, 
now  can  be  used  in  pairs  or  sets  of  three  to  tow  airplanes  along  taxi- 
ways.  The  hitch,  which  is  being  distributed  in  kits  by  ASC  to  all 
squadrons  (two  each  except  heavy  and  troop  carrier  which  are  allot- 1 
ted  three  each)  on  a  requisition  basis,  enables  two  jeeps  to  do  many 
of  the  prime  moving  jobs  for  which  the  2  Vi -ton  truck  is  designed. 

Tests  indicate  the  jeeps,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  now  can  tow 
planes  on  concrete  or  hard-surface  taxiways.  When  the  ground  is 
uneven  or  wet,  an  extra  jeep  usually  is  needed  in  the  procession.  The 
hitch  replaces  the  bumper  and  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  jeep. 
When  not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  back  and  fastened  to  a  bracket  on 
the  radiator  grill. 


Semi-Quick  Release  Harness — New  AAF 

parachutes  incorporate  a  semi-quick  release 
harness  using  the  Irving  quick-release  box 
and  an  entirely  new  harness  strap  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  harness,  weighing  six  pounds, 
is  applicable  to  A-4,  B-9  and  S-5  parachutes 
and  is  designed  for  water  landings.  Suspen¬ 
sion  straps  which  form  a  sling  for  the 
wearer  are  connected  to  the  release  box 
from  shoulder  points.  The  wearer  after 
pressing  the  release  is  free  from  the  har¬ 
ness  but  he  remains  sitting  in  the  sling. 
On  landing,  he  simply  slips  out  of  the 
sling  and  devotes  his  attention  to  his  emer¬ 
gency  life  raft  or  Mae  West. 


Adjustable  Safety  Belts — Lap  safety  belts,  incorporating  a  metal 
knurled  roller  which  allows  slippage  in  one  direction  but  not  in 
the  reverse  direction,  permit  quick,  easy  adjustments  by  means  of  | 
pull  tabs.  The  fastened  belt  will  withstand  loads  up  to  3,500  1 
pounds.  Developed  by  Wright  Field’s  Personal  Equipment  Labora¬ 
tory  and  designated  the  Type-B-14,  it  is  adaptable  to  both  bucket 
and  bench  seats. 
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Needlc-and-Thread  Assembly  LirteJl 

Some  time  ago,  a  group  of  officers’  wi&bb  at 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  became  aware  that 
their  husbands  were  not  the  only  ones  on 
the  base  whose  shirts,  socks  and -fjrbusers  re¬ 
quired  frequent  mending — so  they  set  out 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  volunteers  secured  a  building,  in¬ 
stalled  sewing  machines,  long  tables,  needles 
and  thread,  and  insured  the  daily  presence 
of  sewing  experts  from  their  own  ranks. 
From  their  Women’s  Club  funds,  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  necessary  equipment  and  began 
sewing  and  mending  for  enlisted  personnel 
as  well  as  transient  officers. 

With  assembly-line  efficiency,  the  mend¬ 
ing  rooms  now  operate  six  days  a  week  from 
0930  to  1700.  Duplicate  tickets  are  made 
for  each  article  of  clothing  at  the  “issue” 
table,  one  remaining  with  the  garment,  the 
other  going  to  the  “customer.”  From  here 
the  garment  goes  to  a  pinning  table,  then  to 
a  large  sewing  table  for  machine  or  hand- 
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sewing,  and,  finally,  back  to  the  original 
issue  table  where  it  is  hung  on  a  rack  for 
quick  identification  and  ready  access. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  bring-it-in-and- 
get-it-back-today  service,  and  a  booming  busi¬ 
ness  is  evidenced  by  tables  piled  high,  with 
shirts,  slacks,  field  jackets,  overcoats,  fa¬ 
tigues,  socks  and  caps.  Twelve  hundred 
articles  a  month  is  about  the  average  vol¬ 
ume.  In  their  spare  time,  the  women  volun¬ 
teers  also  put  the  finishing  touches  on  base¬ 
ball  uniforms  for  post  teams  and  make 
curtains  for  dayrooms. 

W.  V.  S.  Pins 

The  Officers'  Wives  Club  of  the  4th  Air 
Force  has  devised  a  card  system  to  record 
the  number  of  hours  its  members  devote 
each  week  to  volunteer  work  in  post  projects. 
Army  Air  Forces  Aid  Society,  personal  affairs 
division,  Red  Cross  and  the  like.  Members 
who  qualify  with  at  least  100  hours  are  en¬ 
titled  to  wear  an  official  Women’s  Volun¬ 
teer  Services  pin,  on  which  is  engraved  the 
4th  Air  Force  insignia,  with  bars  below  in¬ 
dicating  the  number  of  hours  served. 

Pens  by  the  Bushel 

Hundreds  of  old  and  discarded  fountain 
pens  collected  by  AAF  women  volunteers  in 
the  San  Angelo,  Texas,  Spotters’  Club  have 
been  repaired  and  sent  overseas  in  recent 
months.  The  San  Angelo  group  launched  a 
country  wide  campaign  to  round  up  the 
pens,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  they  had 
collected,  with  the  help  of  the  country’s 
school  children,  963  whole  pens  and  1,131 
“half”  pens. 

Inspiration  for  the  pen  collection  came 
from  Emerson  McCord,  a  Houston  invalid 
who  repairs  pens  as  a  hobby.  He  started  the 
project  on  a  small  scale  by  asking  friends 
tor  their  discarded  fountain  pens.  Houston 
stores  and  civic  organizations  began  collec¬ 
tion  campaigns  and  soon  other  drives  were 
begun  in  New  Orleans,  Dallas  and  Birming¬ 
ham.  An  Ohio  rubber  company  contributes 
the  rubber  sacks  used  by  McCord  in  his 
repair  work.  McCord’s  proposal  that  the 
reconditioned  pens  be  distributed  overseas 
by  Army  chaplains  was  quickly  approved  by 
the  Army. 

Twenty  CFTC  Clubs  in  NAAFXV 

Leading  in  the  number  of  member  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  affiliated  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Air  Forces  Women  is  the  Central 
Flying  Training  Command,  with  20  groups 
listed  at  NAAFW  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  3rd  Air  Force,  with  16  clubs 
in  the  national  organization,  is  runner-up. 

CFTC  member  clubs  are  signed  up  from 
these  fields:  South  Plains,  Lubbock,  Texas; 
AAL  Base  Unit,  Sikeston,  Mo.;  Selrnan 
Field,  La.;  San  Angelo  Army  Air  Base, 
Texas;  Pampa  Army  Air  Lield,  Texas;  Ma¬ 
jors  Lield,  Texas;  independence  Army  Air 
Field,  Kan.;  Hondo  Army  Air  Field,  Texas; 
Grider  Field,  Ark.;  Goodfellow  Field, 
Texas;  Garden  City  Army  Air  Field,  Kan.; 
Foster  Field,  Texas;  Fort  Worth  Army  Air 
Field,  Texas;  Dodge  City  Army  Air  Field, 
Kan.;  Coffeyville  Army  Air  Field,  Kan.; 
Bryan  Army  Air  Field,  Texas;  Bruce  Field, 
Texas;  Blackland  Army  Air  Field,  Texas; 
Avenger  Field,  Texas,  and  Altus  Army  Air 
Field,  Okla 


Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
is  a  tough  mission.  My  100th  mission  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  me  any  more — nor  was  it 
any  easier — than  the  first,  the  fifth  or  the 
twenty-fifth.  I  look  on  each  one  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  job  having  no  bearing  on  longevity. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  percentages 
in  baseball,  but  not  in  combat  flying.  When 
those  wheels  hit  the  runway  and  you  feel 
the  skipper  giving  her  the  brakes,  you  can 
just  file  another  one  in  the  books,  because 
that  indefinable  thing  called  luck  doesn’t 
run  out  like  hydraulic  fluid  from  a  leaking 
line.  .  .  . 

T/Sgt.  Paul  E.  Mathis,  9th  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand,  England 

We  doubt  that  many  combat  flyers  will 
agree  with  the  Sergeant.  How  about  it?  Ed. 

Why  Warrant  Officers? 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you 
answer  some  questions  pertaining  to  War¬ 
rant  Officers.  I  have  been  a  Warrant  Officer 
(J.G.)  for  17  months  and  many  times  I  have 
had  the  question  asked  me,  “Why  does  the 
Army  have  Warrant  Officers?”  This  I  can¬ 
not  truthfully  answer.  I  have  asked  several 
officers  of  field  grade,  and  they  cannot 
answer  this  question  either.  .  .  . 

W/O  Donald  W.  Mendenhall,  APO  520, 

New  York 

See  question  and  answer  column  on  page 
52.  Ed. 

Men  40  ■ —  Horses  8 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  your  recent  editorial 
entitled  “No  More  Box  Cars,”  let  me  as¬ 
sure  you  that  all  the  box  car  trouble  was  not 
ended  by  the  armistice  of  1918.  To  a  good 
many  of  the  flying  personnel  here  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  the  40  &  8  ride 
from  Casablanca  to  Bizerte  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  experience.  Not  that  it  was  a 
rougher  trip  than  the  ones  our  Dads  took, 
but  it  certainly  was  a  lot  longer.  Since  the 
wheel  castings  were  dated  1886,  many  of  us 
believe  the  quarante  homines  et  huit  chev- 
aux  is  here  to  stay. 

1st  Lt.  T.  V.  Murphy,  Corsica 

B-29 

Dear  Editor: 

...  In  the  July  edition  of  AIR  FORCE 
there  is  an  article  by  Col.  Donald  L.  Putt 
entitled  THE  B-29  SUPERFORTRESS. 
In  the  first  paragraph,  page  7,  the  Colonel 
states  that  “it  was  not  until  September, 
1943,  that  the  first  ship  again  took  to  the 
air.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect  as  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Boeing  factory,  6600  Ellis 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington,  during  May- 
June,  1943,  and  while  there  saw  test  hops 
made  by  the  B-29.  .  .  . 

Cpl.  A.  W.  Punt,  Chanute  Field,  Ill. 

The  second  B-29  to  be  Bight  tested 
crashed.  The  first  did  not  take  to  the  air 
again  until  September ,  1943.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  other  planes  had ■  been  built  and  were 
Bight  tested  during  this  period.  Ed. 
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Automatic  Pilot  Trainer — A  new  trainer 
has  been  designed  to  aid  in  teaching  pilots 
and  bombardiers  the  functions  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  automatic  pilot  and  to  provide 
maintenance  mechanics  with  practice  in 
servicing  the  robot  steering  device  and 
other  flight  control  equipment. 

Designated  Automatic  Pilot  Trainer,  Type 
H-2,  it  consists  of  an  instrument  trainer 
fuselage,  capable  of  simulating  climb,  dive 
and  bank  movements,  and  a  Type  C-l  auto¬ 
matic  pilot  with  mechanisms,  controls,  link¬ 
ages  and  instruments  necessary  for  its  op¬ 
eration. 

Functioning  in  the  trainer  with  the  same 
degree  of  precision  and  sensitivity  it  attains 
in  a  plane,  the  automatic  pilot  “flies”  the 
trainer  in  a  straight  course  or  maneuvers  it 
in  response  to  controls. 

On  the  trainer’s  instrument  board,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  automatic  pilot  control  panel, 
are  an  artificial  horizon,  a  turn  and  bank 
indicator,  a  volt-ammeter,  an  altimeter  and 
a  pilot  director  indicator. 

A  space  approximately  12'  long,  12'  wide 
and  9'  high  is  needed  for  installation  of  the 
automatic  pilot  trainer.  The  power  re¬ 
quirement  is  110  volts,  60  cycles  and  30 
amps. 

Maintenance  procedures  for  standard  in¬ 
strument  trainers  and  for  automatic  pilots 
in  aircraft  apply  also  to  the  Type  H-2 
trainer. 

'Handbook  for  Recovery’ — Proving  of  great 
value  to  the  AAF  convalescent  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  new  AF  Manual  No.  23,  “Hand¬ 
book  for  Recoverv,”  which  was  produced 
by  TAD  for  the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon. 

The  book  deals  with  physio  therapy  and 
corrective  exercises  for  casualties  who  are 
on  the  mend  and  who  eventually  will  re¬ 
turn  to  duty.  It  is  written  in  a  light  vein 
and  illustrated  with  many  cartoons  de¬ 
picting  the  humorous  side  of  a  patient’s 
routine. 

Distributed  to  convalescents  in  AAF  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  manual  offers  a  simplified  course 
in  anatomy  and  outlines  methods  by  which 
a  patient  mav  strengthen  and  regain  use  of 
a  disabled  part  of  his  body. 

Gun  Camera  Manual — Data,  previously  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  searching  through  scores  of 
TOs  and  other  AAF  publications,  has  been 
consolidated  and  augmented  in  AF  Manual 
No.  25,  “Gun  Camera  Manual  for  Flexible 
Gunnery  Training.” 


The  book  provides  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures  for  every  operation  from  initial  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  gun  camera  to  assessment  of 
the  gunner’s  accuracy,  and  it  should  prove 
valuable  to  gunnery  instructors  and  officers, 
operations  and  photo  officers,  power  turret 
specialists  and  armorers. 

Prepared  by  the  Central  School  for  Flex¬ 
ible  Gunnery,  the  manual  was  published 
and  is  being  distributed  in  the  usual  manner 
by  TAD. 

Gunnery  Teaching  Technique — To  make 
flexible  gunnery  classes  more  interesting  and 
to  aid  in  the  effective  presentation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  AF  Manual  No.  16,  “Teaching 
Methods  for  Flexible  Gunnery  Instructors,” 
has  been  published  by  the  Training  Aids 
Division. 

The  32-page,  two-color  booklet  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  assistance  of  Ohio  State 
University’s  educational  research  depart¬ 
ment  following  a  survey  by  the  Flexible 
Gunnery  Instructors  School,  Laredo,  Texas. 

Covering  lectures,  demonstrations,  dis¬ 
cussions,  tests,  individual  conferences,  class¬ 
room  aids  and  other  phases  of  pedagogy, 
the  manual  also  pror  ides  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  use  of  training  publications, 
films  and  other  devices. 

The  booklet  is  now  being  distributed  to 
flexible  gunnery  schools  and  instructors.  In 
general  content,  it  may  prove  valuable  to 
teachers  of  other  Army  subjects,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  copies  are  available  to  them 
and  other  persons  concerned  upon  applica¬ 
tion  through  channels. 

'Fighter  Gunnery’  —  Basic  principles  of 
fighter  gunnery  are  explained  in  a  new 
manual,  prepared  by  the  Training  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Fixed  Gunnery  Instructors 
School. 

Titled  “Fighter  Gunnerv,”  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  data  on  optical  sight,  limits  of  effect¬ 
ive  range,  harmonization,  range  estimation, 


deflection  allowance,  curves  of  pursuit,  syn¬ 
thetic  training  devices,  gun  camera,  firing 
practice  and  other  related  subjects. 

The  manual  is  being  distributed  by  TAD. 

Gunnery  Posters — Firing  accuracy,  gained 
bv  fighter  pilots  only  through  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  physical  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  fixed  gunnery,  is  the  theme  of  a 
new  instructional  poster  series  distributed  by 
TAD. 

Consisting  of  21  posters  assembled  in  the 
standard  TAD  binder,  the  series  is  labeled 
“Fighter  Pilot  Gunnery.”  Each  poster  is 
30"  x  40"  in  size  and  is  lithographed  in 
three  colors.  For  the  convenience  of  in¬ 
structors,  explanatory  matter  for  each  poster 
appears  on  the  back  of  the  preceding  one. 

Training  Films — Emergency  landing  tech¬ 
niques,  camouflage,  fuel  tank  fires  and  air¬ 
craft  recognition  are  subjects  covered  in  five 
recently  released  training  films. 

Crash  Landings  in  Unfavorable  Terrain 
(TF  1-3331  )  demonstrates,  by  means  of 
model  planes  and  sand  tables,  the  basic  pro¬ 
cedure  for  setting  down  bombers  and  fight¬ 
ers  on  unsuitable  ground.  The  film  also  tells 
the  story  of  a  B-25  crew  which  survived  a 
crash  landing  only  because  each  member 
was  well  drilled  in  his  emergency  duties. 
Running  time:  35  minutes. 

Flying  the  Hurdle  Stage  (TF  1-3344) 
describes  the  prefer  method  for  making  a 
short  field  landing  over  obstacles.  Forced  by 
a  low  fuel  supply  to  attempt  such  a  landing, 
a  P-38  pilot  is  “talked  down”  by  an  officer 
skilled  in  hurdle  approaches.  Later,  the  pair 
discuss  the  reasons  for  each  step  taken.  Run¬ 
ning  time:  15  minutes. 

Camouflage  Cartoon  (TF  1-3351  )  is  a 
lion-technical  film  intended  to  impress  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  importance  of  visual  de¬ 
ception.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
thinking  of  camouflage  in  terms  of  the  air- 
view.  Running  time:  30  minutes.  ■& 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  availability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  ma¬ 
terials,  training  devices  and  training  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief,  Train¬ 
ing  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y.,  upon  request 
through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No.  50-19 
explains  fully  the  functions  of  the  Training 
Aids  Division. 
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American  fivers,  who  would  withstand  torture  and 
threats  of  death  without  revealing  military  secrets  to 
l  the  encmv,  fall  for  psychological  tricks  at  a  German 
prison  camp  in  the  new  training  film,  “Resisting  Enemy 
Interrogation”  (1-3336').  Intended  to  warn  AAF  men  to 
be  wary  of  the  Nazi  artifice  of  friendliness,  the  picture 
repeatedly  hits  home  the  theme:  “Give  your  name,  rank 
and  serial  number  and  nothing  more.”  The  film  opens  with 
the  crash  of  an  AAF  bomber  in  enemy  territory  and  the 
capture  of  the  crew  by  Germans.  Taken  to  Dulag  Luft, 
a  transient  prison  camp  established  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  from  Allied  captives,  the  Americans 
arc  puzzled  when  there  is  no  obvious  attempt  to  interro¬ 
gate  them.  But  the  Nazi  prison  staff,  already  armed  with 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  gleaned  from  various  sources,  needs 
only  bits  of  data  to  complete  its  intelligence  files  on  certain 
projected  Allied  operations.  Deceived  by  the  prison  offi¬ 
cers’  pretended  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  by  a  smoothly- 
working  stool  pigeon  system,  the  Americans  unknowingly 
disclose  information  which  permits  the  enemy  to  thwart 
an  AAF  attack  on  Munich.  The  film,  produced  by  the  18th 
AAF  Base  Unit  (Motion  Picture  Unit),  Culver  City,  Calif., 
is  distributed  by  AAFTAD,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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2  Ready  to  receive  the  prisoners  are  Nazi  intelligence 
officers  who,  by  psychological  methods,  hope  to  dupe  the 
Americans  into  revealing  bits  of  information  which  can  be 
pieced  together  and  used  to  advantage  against  the  AAF. 
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3  Surprised  by  the  friendliness  of  their  captors,  the  flyers 
are  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  When  a  pretty 
nurse  treats  him  kindly,  the  wounded  gunner  tells  her  his 
base  in  Italy  is  planning  a  big  mission  for  the  near  future. 


only  a  few  hours  earlier  his  flight  commander  had  been 
relieved  from  assignment  to  the  next  day’s  big  mission. 


The  jig-saw  of  information  scraps  is  completed  when  the 
AAF  pilot,  dining  with  Luftwaffe  men,  intimates  a  cold 
might  keep  a  flyer  from  making  a  high-altitude  mission. 
The  Nazis  tie  that  hint  with  the  radioman’s  statement. 


4  Posing  as  an  Allied  sympathizer,  one  of  the  Germans  in¬ 
vites  the  AAF  copilot  to  drink  with  him.  Two  other 
Nazis  join  them  and,  in  the  conviviality  that  follows, 
the  American  reveals  more  about  the  projected  mission. 


B  Given  a  good  meal  in  a  Nazi  officer’s  quarters,  the  tail- 
gunner  drops  word  that  his  group  has  stocked  up  on 
incendiaries.  Unwittingly,  he  has  tipped-off  the  enemy 
that  the  slated  target  is  of  a  highly-combustible  nature. 


over  the  Alps,  the  Nazis  summon  full  fighter  strength. 
Intercepted,  the  attacking  bombers  suffer  heavy  losses. 
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.  .  .  BEFORE  DECEMBER  7,  1941 


Air  Force  each  month  will  present  in  this  section  new 
titles  on  aviation  subjects  which  are  available  to  AAF  per¬ 
sonnel  through  the  AAF  Field  Technical  Library  Service, 
which  provides  for  technical  libraries  at  all  major  installa¬ 
tions.  These  book  lists,  compiled  by  AAF  Fleadquarters 
Library,  supplement  the  Selected  Bibliography  of  Aviation 
appearing  in  The  Official  Guide  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


1909,  OCT.  26:  First  Army  man  to  solo  the  Army’s 
first  plane  js  Lt.  F.  E.  Humphreys  after  three  hours’ 
pilot  instruction  by  Wilbur  Wright. 

191  i,  OCT.  10:  Riley  E.  Scott  bombsight  and  drop 
ping  device  tested. 

J9I !,  OCT.  14:  Air  strength:  6  officers,  5  airplanes,  5 
captive  balloons. 

1912,  OCT  9:  First  competition  for  Mackay  Trophy 
is  won  by  Lt.  II.  11.  Arnold. 

19 ! 4.  OCT  8.  Official  American  one-man  altitude 
record  of  16,798  feet  is  set  by  Capt.  H.  LcR.  Muller. 

1916.  OCT  27:  For  fiscal  year  1918.  Chief  Signal 
Officer  asks  for  enlisted  strength  of  1320  for  10  aero 
squadrons,  6  observation  balloon  companies,  a  proving 
ground  and  necessary  schools. 

1917.  OCT.  21;  12  cylinder  Liberty  engine  first  flown. 

1918.  OCT  9:  12  tons  of  bombs  dropped  during 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  in  record  concentration  of 
air  forces  to  date.  More  than  210  bombers  and  100 
pursuit  planes  participate. 

;  ' , 8,  OCT.  I?:  Oxygen  tanks  ordered  carried  on  all 
American  flights  over  enemy  lines.  American  Air 
Service  engages  in  its  first  night  fighting. 

19  i  9.  OCT.  4-.  Official  world  2 -man  altitude  record  of 
51.821  feet  is  established  by  Maj.  “Shorty”  Schroeder 
and  Lt.  G.  E.  Elf  rev. 

1922.  OCT.  6:  Unofficial  world  duration  record  is 
established  by  Lts.  Macready  and  Kelly.  Established 
time:  55:18:50. 

1922.  OCT  13:  Liberty  Engine  Trophy  Race  is  won 
by  Lt.  'I'.  J.  Koenig.  Speed:  128.8  mph  over  257.7- 
mile  course. 

1922.  OCT  14.  Pulitzer  Trophy  Race  is  won  by  Lt. 
R.  L.  Maughan.  Speed:  205.8  mph,  250  km  course. 

1922,  OCT,  1 8:  World’s  speed  record  of  222.96  mph 
for  1  km  is  set  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  E.  Mitchell. 

1923.  OCT  3-6  William  Mitchell  Trophy  Race  won 
by  Capt.  B.  E.  Skccl.  Speed:  146.44  mph. 

1924,  OCT.  2-4:  John  L.  Mitchell  Trophy  Race  won 
by  Lt.  C.  Bettis.  Speed:  175.41  mph,  200  km  course. 

1925.  OCT.  8-10:  New  world  speed  records  of  249.542 
mph  for  100  km,  and  248.975  mph  for  200  km  set. 

1927,  OCT.  12;  Wright  Field  formally  dedicated. 

1928,  OCT.  19:  Six-man  machine  gun  team  parachutes 
from  6-airplane  formation,  sets  up  in  5  minutes. 

1938.  OCT.  26;  550  mph  average  speed  achieved  by 
new  Army  pursuit  plane.  Lt.  B.  S.  Kelsey,  pilot. 

1940.  OCT.  25:  Maj.  Gen.  II.  H.  Arnold  designated 
Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air. 

1941.  OCT.  23;  Increase  in  AAF’  expansion  program 
from  54  to  84  combat  groups  is  announced. 

1941,  OCT.  30:  B-24  carrying  members  of  Harriman 
Mission  circles  globe.  24,700  miles  in  elapsed  time 
of  17  days. 


Aircraft  Yearbook.  N.  Y..  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
America,  1944.  Vol.  26.  The  latest  volume  of  the  oldest  year¬ 
book  in  the  field  of  aeronautics. 

ayling,  KEITH.  Bombardment  Aviation.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Military 
Service,  1944.  An  account  of  the  basic  theory  of  air  warfare. 
ay’ ling,  keitii.  Bombers.  N.  Y.,  Crowell.  1944.  An  analysis  of 
classes  and  types  of  bombers,  both  Allied  and  enemy,  of  this  war. 
bond,  donald  s.  Radio  Direction  Finders.  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill, 
1944.  A  guidebook  to  this  special  field. 

Carlisle,  norman  v.  Illustrated  Aviation  Encyclopedia.  N.  Y., 
New  Home  Library,  1944.  A  popular,  encyclopedic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  simple  aeronautical  facts. 

flight  preparation  training  series.  Air  Navigation,  Part  Four. 
Navigation  Instruments.  N.  Y..  McGraw-Hill,  1944.  Another 
in  the  series  of  navigation  texts  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Aviation  Training  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

coodwin,  iial.  Aerial  Warfare,  the  Story  of  the  Aeroplane  as  a 
Weapon.  N.  Y.,  New  Home  Library,  1945.  Tactics  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  today’s  air  war. 

Griffiths,  harold.  Mathematics  for  Aircraft  Engine  Mechanics. 
N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill.  1944.  Practical  aviation  mathematics  or¬ 
ganized  and  presented  through  everyday  jobs. 

Harrison,  richard  d.  Look  at  the  World,  the  Fortune  Atlas  for 
World  Strategy.  N.  Y.,  Knopf,  1944.  An  air-minded  atlas  with 
full-color,  large-scale  maps. 

hough,  donald.  Captain  Retread.  N.  Y.,  Norton,  1944.  The 
personal  narrative  of  an  AAF  officer  of  two  wars. 
langewiesciie,  Wolfgang.  Stick  and  Rudder,  an  Explanation  of 
the  Art  of  Flving.  N.  Y.,  Whittlesey  House,  1944.  A  textbook 
aimed  at  those  who  will  be  interested  in  learning  how  to  operate 
their  own  light  planes  after  the  war. 
ley,  willy.  Rockets,  the  Future  of  Travel  beyond  the  Strato¬ 
sphere.  N.  Y..  Viking.  1944.  A  prediction  of  what  rocket  ships 
may  make  possible  in  solar  exploration. 
macauley’,  c.  b.  f.  The  Helicopters  Are  Coming.  N.  Y.,  Whittle¬ 
sey  House,  194-!.  The  potentialities  of  rotary  aircraft. 
mann,  carl.  Air  Heraldry.  N.  Y.,  Robert  McBride,  1944.  The 
rapidly  expanding  wealth  of  AAF  insignia. 
mcintosh,  colin  ii.  Long-Range  Flight.  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill, 
1944.  A  pioneer  title  in  a  field  of  increasing  importance. 
MIKSCHE,  Ferdinand  o.  Is  Bombing  Decisive?,  a  Study  in  the 
Organization  and  Tactical  Employment  of  Modern  Air  Fleets. 
N.  Y.,  Norton,  1945.  An  English  publication  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  available  in  this  country. 
naidich,  james,  and  sci-ior,  harry.  Air  Navigation  Made  Easy. 
N.  Y„  McGraw-Hill,  1944.  The  basic  elements  of  air  piloting 
arid  dead  reckoning  navigation. 

raisz,  erwin.  Atlas  of  Global  Geography.  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1944. 

World  maps  supplemented  by  geographical  facts. 
smith,  g.  GEOFFREY.  Gas  Turbines  and  Jet  Propulsion  for  Air¬ 
craft.  N.  Y.,  Aerosphere,  1944.  First  published  in  London,  this 
presents  the  historical  development  of  jet  propulsion. 

THOMAS,  royvan  t.  Born  in  Battle,  Round  the  World  Adventures 
of  the  513th  Bombardment  Squadron.  Philadelphia,  Winston, 
1944.  The  colorful  record  of  this  squadron’s  varied  experiences. 
yvilkinson,  paul  H.  Aircraft  Engines  of  the  World.  N.  Y.,  Paul 
IT  Wilkinson,  1944.  The  revised  edition  of  a  basic  aircraft 
engine  encyclopedia. 

wynn,  edgar  j.  Bombers  Across.  N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1944.  A  nar¬ 
rative  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  ATC  in  speeding  planes 
and  supplies  to  the  combat  areas. 
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TIMELY  ADVICE  FROM  THE  AIR  INSPECTOR  ★  Administration  ★  Supply  and  Maintenance  ★  Operations  and  Training 

Matters  presented  here  are  informative  only  and  are  not  to  he  considered  as  directives. 


Confidence : 

Essential  in  all  flying,  confidence  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  in  night  fighting.  Inspec¬ 
tors  can  help  a  pilot  gain  self-assurance  by 
ascertaining  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  his 
night-flying  equipment.  The  importance  of 
the  pilot’s  knowing  the  procedure  to  fol¬ 
low  if  his  radio  fails  cannot  be  overempha¬ 
sized. 

Driver’s  Trip  Ticket: 

Proper  completion  of  a  driver’s  trip  ticket 
works  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  driver 
and  the  vehicle  user.  The  speedometer  read¬ 
ing,  the  date  and  the  time  of  release  should 
be  inserted  by  the  passenger  and  not  by  the 
driver. 

Stored  Vehicles: 

Proper  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
and  maintain  stored  vehicles  awaiting  re¬ 
pairs. 

‘Shotgun’  Plane  Inspections: 

Maintenance  crews  who  are  giving  planes 
“shotgun”  or  general  inspections,  no  matter 
whether  a  50,  100  or  200-hour  check-up  is 
required,  should  discontinue  that  practice. 
To  make  the  proper  examination  at  the  right 
time,  crews  must  use  a  guide  as  directed  by 
TO  00-20A-2. 

Ingenuity  in  War  Orientation: 

American  ingenuity  is  proving  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  AAF 
War  Orientation  Program. 

Examples  of  this  ingenuity  noted  at  Train¬ 
ing  Command  stations  are  passed  along  here 
by  the  Air  Inspector  for  the  benefit  of  other 
personnel  concerned  with  war  orientation. 

Two  dummies  in  Nazi  uniform,  having  a 
meal  outside  a  tent,  added  realism  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  German  equipment  at  Roswell  Field, 
N.  M. 

Two  GI’s  in  Nazi  and  Jap  uniforms 
toured  Deming  Field,  N.  M.  They  were 
“under  guard”  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  Orientation  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  12  enlisted  men  who  have  seen 
overseas  service  in  various  theaters  of  opera¬ 
tions,  is  the  backbone  of  the  program  at 
Stockton  Field,  Calif. 

The  average  GI  wonders  what  a  coral  atoll 
is  like.  Laughlin  Field,  Texas,  has  the 
answer  in  a  colorful  and  informative  sand 
box  display  in  its  war  room. 

A  weekly  combat  forum  is  conducted  at 
Laredo  Field,  Texas.  Men  returned  from 
combat  answer  student  gunners’  practical 
questions  about  life  in  theaters  of  operations. 

Clothing  and  Equipment: 

The  condition  of  clothing  and  equipment 
of  personnel  going  overseas  should  never  be 
taken  for  granted,  but  should  be  determined 
by  inspections. 


Parachute  Check-up: 

“Jumping  out  of  an  airplane  with  a  para¬ 
chute  is  nothing  to  get  all  het  up  about.  It 
is  simply  the  occasion  which  you  have  long 
anticipated  and  for  which  you  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared.  .  .  .  Now,  we’ll  assume  that  the  har¬ 
ness  is  correctly  fitted  and  equipment  is  all 
in  order.  If  you  haven’t  seen  to  that  before, 
it’s  too  late  to  do  it  now.  .  .  .”  These  re¬ 
marks  from  a  British  Training  Memorandum 
should  start  flying  personnel  thinking, 
whether  in  the  RAF  or  AAF.  Is  your  para¬ 
chute  harness  correctly  fitted  and  is  jour 
equipment  in  order? 

Keeping  Informed: 

Communications  personnel  should  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  all  changes  affecting 
combined  communications  procedures  and 
cryptographic  security.  They  should  see  AR 
380-5  and  the  radio  and  Cryptographic  Bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Air  Communications 
Officer.  All  new  AR’s,  WD  Circulars  and 
AAF  Regulations  should  be  checked  for 
directives  applicable  to  communications,  and 
AAF  Reg.  100-1  should  be  kept  up-to-date. 

Gas  Masks: 

Inspections  should  be  made  frequently  to 
see  that  gas  masks  fit  personnel  to  whom 
they  have  been  issued. 


Tire  Hazards: 


Runways  must  be  kept  clean.  Bolts,  valve 
stems,  pieces  of  tin  and  other  loose  material 
are  tire  hazards  which  may  result  in  acci¬ 
dents.  (TO  04-10-2) 

Mark  It  Now: 

Labeling  of  clothing  and  equipment 
should  be  a  day-to-day  process,  instead  of  a 
rush  job  just  before  a  unit  is  ordered  over¬ 
seas.  The  marking  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  clothing  and  equipment  are  received. 

Photo  Refrigeration: 

TO  24-1-3  contains  a  color  chart  which 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  proper  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  for  the  storage  of  sensitized 
photographic  materials  as  outlined  in  TO 
10-5-1. 


Q  AND  A 

Q.  Is  the  pilot  responsible  for  conducting 
bail-out  drills ? 

A.  It  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
pilot  to  drill  his  crew  in  a  standard  bail-out 
procedure,  including  warning  and  exit  sig¬ 
nals.  Crews,  wearing  full  equipment,  should 
practice  making  exits  while  the  plane  is  on 
the  ground.  (Pilots’  Information  File  8-4-2, 
revised  1  March  1944.) 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  served  a  whole 
rear  before  7  December  1941  to  be  eligible 
to  wear  the  American  Defense  Service  rib¬ 
bon ? 

A.  No.  The  reference  to  12  months’  serv¬ 
ice  in  WD  Cir.  27,  1944,  as  amended  by 
WD  Cir.  1  29,  1 944,  docs  not  mean  that  a 
person  must  have  had  12  months’  service 
between  8  September  1939  and  7  Decem¬ 
ber  1941,  but  must  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  active  service  for  12  months  or 
longer  during  that  period. 

Q.  Prior  to  July  1 943,  identification  fags 
were  stamped  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  be  notified  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  If  the  person  or  address  is  changed , 
should  the  tags  be  replaced ? 

A.  No.  Metals  from  which  the  tags  are 
fabricated  are  of  a  critical  nature  and  must 
be  conserved.  Sec.  V,  WD  Cir.  223,  1944, 
provides  that  tags  in  the  possession  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  will  not  be  replaced  for  the 
reason  cited  above,  or  because  a  change  in 
Army  Regulations  has  eliminated  the  former 
requirement  that  the  tags  bear  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  be  notified. 

Q.  Is  the  name  of  the  emergency  ad¬ 
dressee  still  required  to  be  entered  on  Page 
2  of  the  Soldier’s  Individual  Pay  Record 
(WD  AGO  Form  28)? 

A.  Yes.  Relative  to  Form  28,  it  also 
should  be  noted  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  tvpew'ritten  name,  signature, 
grade  or  arm  of  sendee  of  any  officer  appear 
in  the  booklet. 

Q.  May  a  pilot  use  a  special  check-list  in¬ 
stead  of  the  standard  list  for  his  plane? 

A.  When  desired,  commanders  of  air 
forces,  commands,  or  other  AAF  activities  to 
which  aircraft  are  assigned  may  issue  supple¬ 
mentary  or  amplifying  check  lists  containing 
such  additional  material  as  mav  be  deemed 
advisable.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  standard 
check  list  which  must  be  carried  in  aircraft 
at  all  times.  (Par.  7,  AAF  Reg.  62-2,  as 
amended  by  AAF  Reg.  62-2B,  3  July  1944. 

Q.  What  disposition  is  made  of  files  of 
numbered  general  orders,  bulletins,  circulars 
and  memorandums  issued  by  various  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  AAF? 

A.  At  the  completion  of  a  series,  normally 
at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  one  copy  of 
each  scries,  securely  bound,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Adjutant  General,  attention 
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of  Demobilized  Personnel  Records  Branch, 
High  Point,  N.  C.  (See  AR  310-50.  as 
amended  by  Ch.  8,  and  WD  Cir.  231 
1944,  for  a  list  of  commands  required  to 
forward  these  files.) 

Q.  If  a  command  is  appropriate  to  the 
command  of  a  genera?  officer,  should  official 
mail  to  that  command  be  addressed  to  tlie 
“Commanding  General.”  even  though  the 
commander  is  not  a  general  officer? 

A.  To  the  Commanding  General.  AAF 
Reg.  10-2,  31  July  1944,  states  that  “an 
official  communication  to  an  activity  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ‘Commanding  Officer’  when 
the  commander  is  below  the  grade  of  Briga¬ 
dier  General:  otherwise,  ‘Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral’  is  used.”  Reference  is  to  the  rank  of 
the  commander  normally  in  command  as 
established  by  Tables  of  Organization,  Man¬ 
ning  Tables,  etc.,  not  to  rank  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  officer  who  is  in  command. 

Q.  Why  does  the  Army  have  Warrant 
Officers? 

A.  There  have  been  Warrant  Officers  in 
the  American  naval  service  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  but  Warrant  Officers  did  not 
appear  in  the  Army  until  9  July  1918,  when 
they  were  authorized  in  the  Army  Mine 
Planter  Service. 

They  were  authorized  in  the  Army  at 
large  4  June  1920. 

Purpose  was  to  render  more  economical 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  larger 
tactical  units  in  the  field  by  furnishing  a 
class  of  officers  who  would  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  many  of  the  subaltern  duties  other¬ 
wise  performed  by  commissioned  officers, 
and  to  provide  a  means  of  recognizing  the 
services  of  enlisted  men  who  had  served 
creditably  as  commissioned  officers  in  W orld 
War  I,  but  who  were  ineligible  for  com¬ 
missioned  grades  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Further,  Army  Field  Clerks,  civilians  with 
military  status  who  performed  much  of  the 
clerical  work  of  the  Army  in  World  War  I, 
were  eliminated  by  appointing  them  War¬ 
rant  Officers. 

Warrant  Officers  are  addressed  by  the 
title  “Mister,”  they  receive  the  salute  and 
are  extended  the  courtesies  due  commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  They  may  perform  those 
duties  normally  assigned  to  junior  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
commissioned  officers  of  considerable  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical  detail.  When 
Warrant  Officers  are  legallv  assigned  to 
duties  normally  performed  bv  commissioned 
officers  they  are  vested  with  all  the  powers 
usually  exercised  by  commissioned  officers  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties.  Some  duties 
that  mav  be  performed  by  Warrant  Officers 
are  command  of  a  station,  unit,  or  detach 
ment,  when  such  command  does  not  in¬ 
clude  commissioned  officers  eligible  to  com¬ 
mand;  Officer  of  the  Day,  Prison  Officer, 
Mess  and  Supply  Officer  and  Adjutant. 

Warrant  officers  may  not  serve  on  a 
court  martial,  military  commission,  or  court 
of  inquiry;  on  any  board  of  officers  where 
the  conduct,  status,  liability  or  rights  of  a 
commissioned  officer  are  in  issue;  as  a 
Claims  Officer  or  Investigating  Officer 
within  the  purview  of  AW  70;  as  Adjutant 
General,  Inspector  General,  or  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  of  anv  command.  (AR  610-5,  and  WD 
Cir.  164,  1943.)  ☆ 


is  still  on,  and  it  does  not  make  sense, 
when  the  need  is  great,  to  waste  your 
training. 

What  happens  if  1  cannot  continue  in  my 
M OS?  The  Classification  Section  of  the 
Redistribution  Station  will  determine  your 
new  MOS.  Your  civilian  background  is 
careJully  considered.  You  will  be  tested 
and  examined  as  if  you  had  just  joined 
the  service.  When  vour  qualifications  are 
determined,  you  will  be  sent  where  you 
can  be  best  employed  or  further  trained 
in  the  job  for  which  you  are  best  qualified. 

Can  a  single  engine  pilot  apply  for  multi- 
engine  training?  A  man  who  expresses  a 
desire  to  change  equipment  types  may  be 
sent  to  the  Training  Command,  which  is 
informed  of  his  qualifications  and  wishes. 
After  careful  examination  and  a  thorough 
study,  the  Training  Command  makes  the 
final  determination.  Changes  from  single 
engine  pilot  to  multi-engine  training,  or 
vice  versa,  are  infrequent  because  of  the 
time  and  energy  demanded  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  and  because  the  man’s  combat  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  always  apply  if  he 
changes  from  bombers  to  fighters,  or  vice 
versa. 

Can  a  bombardier  or  navigator  apply  for 
pilot  training?  Yes,  if  he  is  not  above  the 
grade  of  captain  and  is  under  27  years  of 
age  at  the  time  such  training  begins. 

Can  a  combat  crew  member  become  a  pilot? 
Yes,  a  combat  crew  man  is  given  prefer¬ 
ence  in  applving  for  Air  Crew  Training  as 
pilot,  bombardier  or  navigator.  He  can 
put  in  for  it  at  the  Redistribution  Station. 
If  he  passes  his  physical  examination  and 
medical  investigation,  and  if  classification 
approves,  he  goes  right  before  a  board  at 
the  station  and  is  sent  out  for  Air  Crew 
Training. 

Can  enlisted  men  put  in  for  OCS?  Yes,  but 
AAFPDC,  having  its  own  limited  quota, 
cannot  send  them.  However,  it  can  and 
does  pass  on  recommendations  to  the 
next  command  to  which  the  man  is  as¬ 
signed. 

Can  officers  put  in  for  further  training?  Yes, 
returnees  can  apply  for  higher  schools 
such  as  the  Intelligence  School  at  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  and  the  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  Selection  depends  on  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  vacancies  available. 

How  long  do  I  stay  in  the  Personnel  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command?  Ordinarily  between 
one  and  two  weeks.  AAFPDC  is  the 
clearing  house  of  the  AAF.  It  knows 
where  men  with  a  specific  MOS  are 
needed  and  it  knows  what  manpower  is 
available.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  a 
man  might  be  permanently  assigned  to 
AAFPDC.  for  like  everv  other  Command 
and  Air  Force  in  the  United  States, 
AAFPDC  is  carrying  out  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  rotation  policy  and  eventually 
will  be  completely  staffed  with  returnees. 

Will  I  be  immediately  returned  overseas? 
Ordinarily,  no.  AAF  policy  is  that  men 
returned  from  combat  will  remain  in 
domestic  Commands  and  Air  Forces  for 


a  minimum  of  three  months.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  has  been  longer  than 
six  months,  as  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
current  military  situation. 

Where  will  I  be  assigned  from  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Station? '  To  one  of  the  four 
Air  Forces  in  the  United  States  or  one  of 
the  Commands  in  this  country. 

Do  I  have  any  choice  as  to  where  I  am 
assigned?  Military  necessity  determines 
assignments.  However,  returnees  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  their  preferences.  If  the 
demands  of  the  sendee  coincide  with  the 
wishes  of  the  returnees,  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  out  an  assignment  which 
fulfills  AAF  requirements  and  also  meets 
the  returnee’s  wishes. 

Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  choice  of 
station  in  the  U.  S.?  Yes,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  War  Department  and  AAF  policies 
that  sometimes  make  it  impossible  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  man’s  request.  For  example,  a  P  38 
pilot  cannot  be  stationed  on  the  East  i 
Coast  since  all  the  Lightnings  are  now  i 
under  the  command  of  the  4th  Air  Force 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Do  I  immediately  take  over  the  job  assigned  ! 
me  when  I  return  to  my  new  post?  The  i 
AAFPDC  assigns  men  to  continental 
Commands  and  Air  Forces  according  to  ! 
their  MOS.  The  exact  job  assignment 
will  be  determined  by  the  commanding 
officer  at  your  new  installation.  While 
the  AAF  recognizes  your  contribution  in  j 
combat  and  the  value  of  your  experience,  : 
a  returnee  cannot  expect  to  step  into  a 
going  concern  and  immediately  take  over 
a  key  position.  As  in  every  other  depart- 
ment  of  life,  your  attitude,  your  continu-  i 
ing  sense  of  responsibility,  and  your  will-  i 
ingness  to  cooperate  will  be  factors  in 
determining  your  future. 

Whv  must  1  face  the  possibility  of  return  to  : 
combat?  Because  the  war  is  still  on.  You 
are  not  finished  with  combat  or  with  serv-  j 
ing  your  country  when  you  have  com-  \ 
pleted  a  tour  of  operational  duty.  You  are  \ 
returned  home  to  rest,  to  be  rehabilitated,  j 
to  help  in  the  training  of  new  personnel,  i 
and  to  re  train  yourself  for  continuing,  if 
necessary,  the  fight  against  the  enemy. 

What  is  expected  of  the  returnee?  The 
highest  standards  of  military  deportment 
and  conduct,  and  a  continuing  sense  of 
responsibility.  It  cannot  be  all  take  and  j  j 
no  give.  Returnees  more  than  anyone  else 
in  military  service  are  in  the  public  eye.  ■ 
Thev  must  live  up  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  service.  Thev  must  conduct  them-  j 
selves  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  1 1 
are  an  example  of  the  more  than  eleven  j  j 
million  men  who  are  now  in  uniform. 

What  would  sum  up  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  AAF?  Above  everything  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  this  Command  guarantees 
the  returnee  a  square  deal  when  he  gets 
home.  It  will  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  see  that  any  maladjustments  are  cor¬ 
rected.  Everything  possible  will  be  done 
to  get  a  man  a  proper  assignment.  The 
goal  is  to  place  each  returnee  where  he 
is  best  fitted  to  help  win  the  war.  ft 


OUR  NEW 


HELICOPTERS 


Since  the  AAF  accepted  delivery  of  its  first  successful 
helicopter,  the  Sikorsky  XR-4,  in  the  spring  of  1943, 
three  new  models  have  been  added  to  our  whirligig  family. 

The  most  unusual  design  among  the  newcomers  is  that 
of  the  Platt-LePage  XR-1,  a  twin-rotor  craft  weighing  4,800 
pounds.  Far  from  being  ready  to  appear  in  quantity,  the 
XR-1  is  just  coming  out  of  the  experimental  stage.  Its 
conventionally  shaped  fuselage  has  tandem  seats  with  sliding 
canopies  and  the  bottom  of  the  compartments  is  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic.  The  high  stabilizer  and  rudder  empennage 
of  the  tail  are  similar  to  those  of  the  normal  airplane  tail 
assembly.  There  are  no  elevators. 

At  each  end  of  the  pylons,  which  project  from  the  fuse¬ 
lage  like  wings,  is  a  three-bladcd  rotor,  each  blade  approxi¬ 
mately  15  feet  long.  These  rotors  neutralize  torque  by 
rotating  in  opposite  directions,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  tail  rotor  used  on  the  Sikorsky-type  helicopters. 

A  450-lip  Pratt  and  Whitney  radial  engine  powers  the 
XR-1.  Although  ordered  earlier  than  the  first  experimental 
R-4,  the  XR-1  was  not  successfully  flight  tested  until  the 
summer  of  1943. 

An  improved  version  of  the  original  R-4  helicopter  has 
been  designated  the  R-6.  The  “Six”  looks  like  an  over¬ 
sized  squash  gourd  with  rotors  and  wheels.  The  square 
corners  of  the  R-4  have  been  eliminated  in  its  successor. 
A  small  nose-wheel  protects  the  plexiglas  nose  of  the  craft. 
Other  new  materials  used  in  the  R-6  include  a  paper-based 
cowling  that  encloses  the  engine  and  rotor  shaft.  The  cabin 
is  constructed  of  plastic  impregnated  glass  fiber  cloth.  The 


slender  tail  cone  has  a  covering  of  tough  magnesium  skin. 

Powered  with  a  245-hp  Franklin  six-cylinder  horizontally- 
opposed  engine,  the  R-5  has  a  top  speed  in  excess  of  100 
mph,  a  normal  useful  load  capacity  of  approximately  half  a 
ton  and  can  climb  to  5,900  feet  in  less  than  seven  minutes. 
Evacuation  litters  can  be  installed  on  each  side  of  the 
fuselage.  Pilots  and  observer  sit  side-by-side. 

The  R-5  helicopter  is  the  big  brother  of  the  “Six.”  In 
configuration  the  craft  resembles  the  R-6  and  R-4  heli¬ 
copters,  having  one  main  three-bladed  rotor  and  a  vertical 
tail  rotor.  The  main  rotor  is  the  largest  ever  built,  measur¬ 
ing  48  feet  across  the  disc.  The  R-5’s  nine-cylinder  air¬ 
cooled  Pratt  and  Whitney  engine  develops  450-lip. 

Fuselage  of  the  R-5  measures  approximately  40  feet 
from  nose  to  tail.  It  is  built  in  three  sections.  The  center 
section,  supporting  the  engine,  is  made  of  welded  steel 
tubing,  cowled  with  plastic-impregnated  molded  plywood. 
The  tail  section  is  a  wooden  monocoque  cone  to  support 
the  tail  rotor.  A  long  shaft  atop  the  cone’s  exterior  is  geared 
to  the  engine  for  turning  the  solid  wood,  seven-foot  blades 
of  the  vertical  rotor.  The  nose  section  is  an  aluminum  alloy 
channel  superstructure  mounted  on  an  aluminum  mono¬ 
coque  floor.  This  forward  section  houses  the  plexiglas-en- 
closed  cabin. 

The  R-5  has  a  conventional  landing  gear.  The  observer 
sits  in  the  nose  with  the  pilot  directly  behind  him.  Stick 
and  rudder  controls  are  dual.  Space  is  available  for  cameras, 
radio  accessories  and  other  auxiliary  equipment  in  cockpits. 
Four  litters,  two  on  a  side,  can  be  carried  by  the  R-5.  ☆ 
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COMMAND  AND  TECHNICAL  INSPECTION  DIVISION,  AIR  INSPECTOR’S  OFFICE 


A  MAINTENANCE  ROUNDUP  PREPARED  IN 


The  Straight  and  Narrow:  The  clop  clop- 
clop  of  GI  shoes  on  wing  to  fuselage  fillet 
will  bring  about  cracking  of  fillet  or  elonga¬ 
tion  to  attaching  holes.  Men  performing 
maintenance  will  contribute  to  plane’s  aero¬ 
dynamic  cleanliness  bv  staying  on  the  walk¬ 
way.  According  to  URs,  damage  is  especially 
noted  on  P-40s,  P-47s  and  P-39s.  In  the 
case  of  P-38s,  walking  willy-nilly  on  fillets 
instead  of  staying  on  walkways  will  cause 
damage  that  results  in  severe  buffeting  of 
tail  surfaces  at  high  speed. 

B-17  Goes  124  Missions:  Because  a  crew 
chief  just  wouldn’t  give  up,  a  B-17  of  the 
15th  Air  Force  completed  124  combat  mis¬ 
sions  and  even  then,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
tired  to  the  boneyard,  was  put  out  to  pas¬ 
ture,  performing  training  flights. 

The  plane  was  “Bachelors’  Delight”  and 
the  persistent  crew  chief  was  Sgt.  Waino 
W.  Matilainen  of  Gardner,  Mass. 

“It’s  just  Matilainen’s  pigheadedness 
that’s  keeping  that  17  in  the  air,”  a  fellow 
crew  chief  remarked  after  “Bachelors’  De¬ 
light”  returned  with  two  engines  shot  out 
from  the  123rd  mission. 

The  ground  crew  worked  night  and  day 
changing  those  two  engines  and  when  the 
battle  order  was  announced  for  the  July  19 
raid  on  an  ordnance  depot  at  Munich  old 
“Bachelors’  Delight”  was  on  the  list.  And 
she  roared  dow  n  the  runway  and  soared  into 
the  air  like  a  co-cd  instead  of  an  old  lady 
with  1,010  combat  fir  ing  hours. 

That  afternoon  the  plane  came  back,  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  best  of  health,  and  settled 
gracefully  on  the  end  of  the  runway.  Then, 
just  as  it  looked  as  if  it  was  a  cinch  for 
mission  No.  125,  her  landing  gear  folded 
and  the  plane  skidded  on  her  belly  to  a  stop. 

Sergeant  Matilainen  was  sad  but  philo¬ 
sophical;  he  had  wanted  the  17  to  do  150 
missions.  Although  the  plane  had  probably 
set  a  record  in  the  AAF  he  wasn’t  going  to 
see  her  dumped  into  a  salvage  yard  to  be¬ 
come  parts  for,  in  his  opinion,  less  worthy 
aircraft.  By  next  day  he  had  surveyed  all 
the  damage  and  obtained  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion:  after  two  new  engines  and  two  new' 
props,  as  well  as  some  patches  on  the  under¬ 
side,  she  would  fly  away  to  honorable  re¬ 
tirement  in  training  flights. 

“  ‘Bachelors’  Delight’  is  one  of  the  best 
any  aircrew  ever  flew,”  Matilainen  allows. 
“She  only  turned  back  three  times  during 
the  first  105  missions.  I’ll  bet  there’s  not 
another  plane  in  the  AAF  that  can  top  that. 
Sort  of  a  shame  to  think  she  won’t  go  sail¬ 
ing  through  those  flak  puffs  anymore  with 
her  machine  guns  chattering  away  at  enemy 
fighters.” 

Sergeant  Matilainen  praises  the  airplane. 
But  the  Group  engineering  officers  all  agree 
it  was  the  crew  chief’s  superior  maintenance 
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that  guided  “Bachelors’  Delight”  into  the 
ranks  of  airplane  greats. 

Sweat  and  Sand:  This  is  the  story  of  18 
rnechs  and  an  officer  who  look  back  from 
where  their  heavy  bombardment  squadron 
is  now  stationed  in  Italy  to  an  ordeal  dur¬ 
ing  the  Tunisian  campaign. 

The  episode  began  when  orders  came  to 
their  squadron  sending  all  available  aircraft 
and  flying  crew's  to  man  them  to  a  landing 
strip  deep  in  the  sandy  wastes.  Two  ground 
men  were  assigned  each  airplane  to  keep 
the  nine  B-24s  in  flying  condition  during 
operations,  which  were  to  be  for  72  hours. 

Operations  began  and  within  a  very  few 
hours  the  big  bombers  started  their  attacks 
on  enemy-occupied  Greece  and  Crete. 
Maintenance  men  began  their  work  when 
the  Liberators  returned  from  the  first  mis¬ 
sion,  and  a  heart-breaking  routine  of  re¬ 
placing  parts,  repairing  damages  and  reser¬ 
vicing  with  gasoline,  oil  and  oxygen  got  un¬ 
derway.  The  work  went  on  all  night  with 
flashlights,  causing  eyestrain  and  severe 
headaches,  as  the  only  illumination.  The 
men  stood  on  ladders  far  into  the  night 
until  their  legs  and  feet  became  numb — 
but  still  the  work  went  on. 

W  hen  the  heavies  took  off  in  the  early- 
morning,  the  grimy  mechs  and  Capt.  E.  A. 
Peterson,  Logan,  Utah,  would  drop  where 
they  stood,  sleeping  the  few  precious  hours 
the  bombers  were  gone.  Those  whose  planes 
were  grounded  for  repairs  would  work  on. 


After  "Bachelors’  Delight”  had  completed 
123  missions  over  enemy  territory,  Sgt.  Waino 
W.  Matilainen,  chief,  watches  as  Sgt.  Yue 
Lee,  waist  gunner  from  San  Francisco,  paints 
a  big  123  on  this  15th  Air  Force  Fortress. 


This,  then,  was  their  schedule  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  men  eagerly  expected  to  return 
to  their  established  base.  Reluctantly,  Cap¬ 
tain  Peterson  told  them  operations  were 
not  yet  complete  and  they  must  remain  for 
a  few  days  more. 

So  the  weary  mechs  kept  up  the  pace  for 
eight  days — and  nights.  And  on  the  ninth 
morning  the  good  news  came.  They  were 
to  return  to  their  base.  Six  missions  had 
been  flown  in  the  eight  days. 

Hats  off  to  these  eighteen  mechs  of  the 
AAF  for  their  remarkable  job:  M/Sgts. 
Robert  J.  Otis,  Jr.,  George  T.  Wiston, 
Lawrence  W.  Wall,  Victor  J.  Renzi,  War¬ 
ren  P.  White,  Chester  L.  Swisher,  William 

M.  Gray,  Mims  M.  Windham,  Edward  S. 
Galosky,  William  W.  Winter  and  Henry 
D.  Albright;  T/'Sgts.  Arthur  E.  Lusten- 
berger,  Rupert  J.  Reed  and  Abraham  Taban- 
kin;  and  Sgts.  Charles  L.  Rambo,  Guy  E. 
Hilderbrand,  Robert  M.  Gobi  and  Ehvood 
C.  Diehl. 

Ingenuity  in  the  South  Pacific:  Com¬ 
pressed  air  has  so  many  uses  on  an  aircraft 
fighter  repair  line  in  the  combat  zone  that 
men  of  a  13th  Air  Force  Fighter  Command 
P-39  squadron  got  tired  of  running  com¬ 
pressor  units  up  and  down  the  line— not  be¬ 
cause  the  mechs  and  engineers  were  lazy  but 
just  because  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted.  So 
American  ingenuity  went  to  work. 

Two  DeYilbiss  compressors  were  hooked 
together  with  a  Briggs  and  Stratton  four¬ 
cycle  gasoline  engine  salvaged  from  a  burned 
out  GIB  generator  for  the  power  drive.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  a  hand-starter  with  a  rope 
operating  off  a  pulley,  an  aircraft  engine 
starter  energizer  with  a  foot  pedal  starter 
attachment  was  hooked  on. 

Not  having  a  double  pulley  for  driving 
both  compressors,  or  any  pulleys  with  the 
proper  size  outside  diameter  or  one  to  fit 
the  engine  shaft,  one  was  made  by  taking 
cast  aluminum  fittings  from  wrecked  planes, 
melting  them  and  pouring  the  aluminum 
into  a  handmade  mold  built  from  a  one- 
gallon  paint  can;  the  pulley  was  then  ma¬ 
chined  on  a  shop  lathe,  even  to  cutting  in 
a  keyway. 

Using  old  hydraulic  and  oxygen  line 
tubing  from  salvaged  aircraft,  more  than 
1 50  feet  of  air  tubing  were  installed  from 
the  compressor  to  the  six  shops  on  the  line. 
Pressure  to  all  points  in  the  line  can  be 
maintained  at  from  90  to  125  pounds. 

T/Sgt.  Robert  E.  Hooper,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y.,  formerly  an  American  Airlines  en¬ 
gineer,  devised  this  centralized  air  compres¬ 
sion  system  which  has  saved  many  hours  on 
the  combat  line.  The  ingenious  pulley  was. 
made  by  T/Sgt.  Frank  Miko,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  an  ex-machinist  with  Bantam  Bearings. 
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When  properly  installed  on  airplanes,  the  wheels,  like  music, 
go  round  and  round.  But  if  maintenance  procedures  were 
off  base,  and  a  loose  nut  falls  from  the  brake  shoe  when  the 
pilot  comes  in  for  a  landing,  the  airplane  is  likely  to  go  into 
a  ground  loop  when  pressure  is  applied  to  the  brakes.  It 
means  Joe  On-the-line  slipped  up  on  his  job.  The  correct 


way  to  install  a  wheel  is  directed  in  AN  03-25B-1.  The 
men  who  lent  a  hand  to  posing  the  boners  this  month  are 
(left  to  right)  Sgt.  Frank  R.  Flaherty  of  4100  AAF  Base 
Unit  and  Sgt.  R.  E.  Weaver  and  S/Sgt.  C.  W.  Colegrove 
of  4000  Base  Unit,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio.  They  can  point 
out  seven  boners.  Do  you  find  more? 


TURN  THIS  PAGE  UPSIDE-DOWN  FOR  THE  ANSWERS 
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Coconut  Bombing 

By  Lt.  Col.  Howard  S.  Ellmore 

CO  of  a  Light  Bombardment  Group  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific 


What  is  coconut  bombing,  you'd  like  to  know?  Well, 
just  strap  yourself  to  a  fast-moving  A-20  and  we’ll  see 
if  you  get  the  idea.  All  set?  Let’s  go. 

We  take  off  and  proceed  to  the  target — anywhere 
from  zero  to  500  feet.  Five  hundred  feet  is  just  about  the 
beginning  of  the  stratosphere  as  far  as  attack  bombing  is 
concerned.  We  buzz  toward  the  enemy  at  speeds  varying 
from  250  to  300  miles  per  hour.  The  objective  in  this  case 
is  an  area  target  on  Awar  Point.  We  come  in,  three  or  six 
planes  abreast,  and  at  a  thousand  yards  we  cut  loose  with  our 
.50  caliber  guns.  As  we  go  across  the  target,  a  two-ton  bomb 
load  drops  from  the  bomb  bay.  Seconds  later  we  are  speed¬ 
ing  away  from  the  target,  closing  bomb  bay  doors  and  look¬ 
ing  back  to  see  smoke  and  debris  mushrooming  into  the  air. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  whole  attack  lasted  perhaps 
half  a  minute. 

What  did  you  see?  Well,  you  saw  exactly  what  you  might 
expect  to  see  while  moving  at  a  speed  of  300  miles  an  hour 
right  on  the  deck.  You  saw  the  tops  of  a  lot  of  coconut 
trees.  That’s  all.  Hence  the  term  “coconut  knocking.” 

Did  we  do  any  real  damage?  Photographs  taken  from  the 
airplane  at  split-second  shutter  speeds  reveal  much  the 
human  eye  cannot  see.  They  show  overturned  vehicles, 
scattered  supplies,  an  occasional  three-inch  gun,  here  and 
there  a  smashed  Jap  hutment.  However,  the  wily  Japs  are 
past  masters  at  concealing  supplies  under  the  trees,  and  even 
the  camera  misses  a  large  part  of  the  damage  done. 

Coconut  bombing  is  a  type  of  attack  which  has  not  been 
particularly  popular  with  combat  crews  because  they  cannot 
see  what  they  are  shooting  and  bombing.  The  question 
naturally  came  up  as  to  how  much  damage  this  tvpe  of 
bombing  was  actually  doing.  Finally  the  chance  came  to 
settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  Ground  troops  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  area  around  Hansa  Bay,  where  our  Bomb  Group 
had  flown  about  a  thousand  sorties,  expending  a  million  and 
a  half  rounds  of  ammunition,  dropping  a  thousand  tons  of 
bombs.  This  was  the  chance  we  had  been  waiting  for.  A 
picked  staff  of  intelligence  officers,  consisting  of  Capts. 
jerome  A.  Adams,  George  M.  Green,  Felix  D.  Lewis  and 
1st  Lt.  Roy  R.  Woods,  were  dispatched  to  the  Hansa]  Bay 
area  by  PT  boat  the  day  after  it  had  been  occupied.  Their 
mission  was  to  assess  the  actual  damage  done  in  this  area. 
Let  Captain  Adams,  who  headed  the  intelligence  officers, 
tell  you  the  story. 

“We  left  our  base  at  noon  and  headed  for  Hansa  Bay  and 
a  new  phase  of  air  force  intelligence.  During  the  trip  up 
the  coast,  the  skipper  of  the  PT  was  very  congenial,  and  in 
no  time  at  all  we  were  swapping  talcs  of  recent  exploits.  Lie 
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even  permitted  each  of  us  to  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel,  which 
was  pretty  broad-minded  of  him. 

“We  landed  just  before  dark  near  a  bombed  jetty  in 
Hansa  Bay.  As  we  stepped  ashore,  we  were  aware  of  a  putre¬ 
fying  odor  which  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  stench  of  de¬ 
composed  flesh,  decayed  food,  and  rotten  supplies  permeated 
the  entire  area.  Shoes,  sneakers,  clothes,  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  were  strewn  all  over  the  place.  We  contacted  an 
Australian  intelligence  officer,  and  he  informed  us  that  the 
American  Naval  intelligence  officer,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  first  intelligence  officers  on  the  scene,  was  camped  about 
one  mile  inland. 

“It  was  getting  dark  fast,  and  we  were  worried  about  a 
place  to  sleep.  The  Naval  I.O.  said  that  he  could  give  us  a 
shack,  and  suggested  that  we  hunt  through  some  of  the  Jap 
huts  down  the  road  for  a  mosquito  net,  as  the  insects  were 
unbearable.  With  the  aid  of  a  flashlight,  we  crawled  through 
filthy  huts  littered  with  debris  until  we  found  a  net  that 
wasn’t  torn.  I  might  add  that  a  Jap  mosquito  net  is  a  huge 
square,  capable  of  sheltering  eight  to  ten  men.  We  headed 
back  for  camp,  but  on  the  way  someone  remarked  that  there 
would  be  no  sleeping  under  such  a  dirty  thing,  and  without 
further  ado,  we  threw  the  net  away. 

“We  found  the  Naval  I.O.  and  six  men  getting  ready  to 
turn  in  for  the  night,  and  they  suggested  that  we  set  up 
some  Jap  stretchers  that  were  lying  around  to  use  as  beds. 
Setting  up  a  Jap  stretcher  is  a  feat  in  itself,  and  I  imagine 
that  the  most  wounded  Japs  ‘kick  the  bucket’  before  they 
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ever  arrive  at  a  first  aid  station.  That  night  vve  slept  on  the 
stretchers  raised  about  three  inches  above  the  floor  and 
fought  bugs  all  night,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rats,  which  had 
grown  fat  eating  unburied  Jap  corpses. 

“The  next  morning  we  rose  early  and  headed  for  Condor 
Strip,  where  we  saw  tons  of  food  which  had  been  shot  up  by 
the  strafing.  Boxes  of  medical  supplies  of  every  description 
and  huge  stacks  of  rice  were  strewn  throughout  the  area. 
Every  hut  presented  the  same  sight.  Debris  scattered  in 
every  direction.  As  for  food,  there  were  case  after  case  of 
canned  fish,  tubs  of  dried  fruit  (similar  to  our  dried  apri¬ 
cots),  mountainous  tins  of  tea,  cocoa  and  biscuits,  which 
looked  very  much  like  dog  biscuits.  These  piles  were  shat¬ 
tered  by  bomb  bursts  and  holed  by  machine  gun  fire  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  were  entirely  unusable.  Not  a  case — not 
a  tin  can  could  be  found  without  one  or  more  .50  caliber 
bullet  holes  in  it.  In  front  of  one  shack  we  found  the  strut 
and  tire  of  a  B-24  and  an  American  parachute  that  had  been 
perforated  by  machine  gun  fire. 

“Everywhere  was  desolation  and  destruction.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  strip  and  in  revetments  we  found  one  Tony, 
two  Helens,  one  Oscar  and  five  unidentified  planes,  all  of 
which  were  literally  bombed  and  shot  to  pieces. 

“Throughout  the  area  we  inspected  many  underground 
shelters  that  were  extremely  well  built.  Some  had  as  many 
as  five  logs  piled  one  on  the  other  and  covered  by  vines  that 
made  observation  from  the  air  virtually  impossible. 

“Cutting  back  to  Awar  Plantation,  we  saw  bomb  craters 
filled  with  equipment  and  supplies.  The  Japs  use  this 
method  of  destroying  much  of  their  equipment  when  they 
are  forced  to  vacate  an  area.  The  bomb  craters  usually  have 
stagnant  water  and  filth  in  the  bottom  of  them.  When 
forced  to  retreat  the  Japs  throw  equipment,  which  cannot 
be  taken  with  them,  into  the  bomb  craters  to  prevent  use 
by  the  Allies.  One  crater  in  particular  held  at  least  100  balls 
of  thick  rope,  bales  of  barbed  wire  and  at  least  fifty  kegs  of 
nails.  This  sight  was  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  inspec¬ 
tion.  Being  a  native  of  the  Iloosier  State,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  not  a  few  lawnmowers'  stamped  ‘Made  in  Indiana.' 


“Making  our  way  back  to  our  base,  we  met  five  natives, 
four  of  them  youngsters  in  their  early  teens.  Captain  Evan- 
son,  who  spoke  Pidgin  very  well  and  had  spent  the  last 
1  5  years  on  the  island,  asked  them  a  few  questions.  What 
they  told  him  confirmed  previous  estimates  of  the  Japs’  con¬ 
dition  prior  to  their  withdrawal.  They  had  been  bombed 
and  strafed  until  they  could  no  longer  eat,  although  appar¬ 
ently  plenty  of  food  was  in  the  area.  They  couldn’t  bury 
their  dead;  they  dared  not  come  out  of  their  holes-. 

“One  little  native  boy  in  his  very  best  Pidgin  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  strafing  and  bombing  attacks.  ‘Pella  b’long 
bird  he  come  along  now.  Rat-tat-tat-tat!  Boom-boom-boom!’ 
Then  in  pantomime  he  illustrated  how  he  lost  no  time 
crawling  for  the  bush. 

“Nothing  in  the  entire  area  escaped  destruction.  Even 
two  Geisha  girls- — one  middle-aged,  one  young — had  been 
victims  of  the  relentless  attacks.  One  had  a  leg  blown  off 
and  the  other  had  been  killed  by  a  .50  caliber  bullet.  They 
had  been  given  a  decent  burial  by  Allied  troops. 

“Of  more  than  100  trucks  found,  only  two  appeared  serv¬ 
iceable.  In  addition  to  many  unburied  Japs,  a  graveyard  of 
over  400  was  found,  their  deaths  undoubtedly  caused  by 
our  strafing  attacks. 

“We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  propaganda  leaflets  we 
had  dropped  had  served  their  purpose.  Very  few  of  the 
natives  in  the  area  had  aided  the  Japs  and  most  of  them  had 
moved  out  of  the  coastal  area  and  back  into  the  hills. 

“It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  pencil  and  paper  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  coconut  attacks  we  carried  out  against  the 
enemv.  His  nerves  shattered  by  constant  bombing  and  straf¬ 
ing,  unable  to  cat,  sleep,  work  or  cope  with  our  repeated 
raids,  he  had  to  give  up  his  Ilansa  Bay  position. 

“He  was  forced  to  do  this  without  pressure  from  the 
ground  forces,  which  made  it  truly  an  air  force  show.  This 
damage  was  wrought  with  a  loss  of  very  few  airplanes  and 
combat  crewmen.” 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  inescapable  conclusion.  Coconut 
knockers  pay  off  well  and  will  continue  to  pay  off  well  in  the 
Pacific  theater,  -ft 


A  ground  reconnaissance  party  checks  up  on  what  low-level 

bombing  and  strafing  do  to  a  Japanese  Southwest  Pacific  base 


Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters 


These  items  are  for  educational  purposes 
and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  directives. 


Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction 


Look  Twice  Before  You  Leap — A  pilot  and 
his  crew  of  10  bailed  out  of  a  B-17G  near 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  one  night  recently  when 
they  thought  the  No.  3  engine  was  on 
fire. 

While  the  crew  members  were  having  a 
tough  time  of  it  on  the  ground — seven  of 
them  were  injured  when  they  landed  on 
the  rough  terrain — the  bomber  flew  on 
automatic  pilot  for  more  than  100  miles  and 
made  a  neat  belly  landing  on  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

Investigation  failed  to  reveal  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  fire  aronnd  the  engine  or  any 
other  part  of  the  plane.  It  developed  that 
the  pilot,  acting  on  the  copilot’s  word,  had 
ordered  the  crew  to  jump  without  taking 
a  look  for  himself.  When  the  fire  was  first 
reported,  the  pilot  had  just  applied  full 
power  to  climb  away  from  another  plane 
that  was  dangerously  close.  What  appeared 
to  be  fire  was  probably  the  turbo  torching 
after  the  sudden  application  of  boost. 

The  pilot's  face  was  redder  by  far  than 
the  No.  3  engine. 

Removing  a  Tow-Target  Hazard — Stand¬ 
ard  parachute  riser  webbing  has  been  used 
successfully  by  3rd  Fighter  Command  as  a 
substitute  for  steel  cables  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  dangers  resulting  from  severed 
cables  in  tow-target  practice. 

In  one  test  35  missions  were  flown  using 
the  webbing  as  a  cable.  No  breaks  occurred 
although  42  holes  were  shot  in  the  webbing. 


Any  one  direct  hit  probablv  would  have 
severed  a  steel  tow  cable.  At  installations 
where  the  webbing  was  used,  pilots  had  no 
fear  of  running  into  free  targets,  and  they 
were  assured  of  a  count  on  their  hits  be¬ 
cause  the  targets  were  returned  intact. 

The  Air  Service  Command  is  preparing 
a  Tech  Order  on  the  use  of  webbing  for 
this  purpose. 

Blocking  the  Glare  in  AT-6s — To  eliminate 
glare  from  cockpit  enclosure  frames  and 
panels  which  has  been  a  constant  headache 
to  AT-6  pilots,  Air  Service  Command  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  surfaces  be  painted  with 
black  camouflage  enamel,  color  No.  604, 
specification  AN-E-7.  No  TO  will  be 
issued  but  the  manufacturer  is  making  the 
change  on  late  models. 

Shot  in  the  Arm — If  instructor  pilots  in  the 
13-17  school  at  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Army  Air 
Field  grow  lax  in  latest  teaching  techniques, 
they  must  attend  a  1  2-dav  refresher  course 
to  bring  them  back  to  par. 

The  base  has  established  a  standardiza¬ 
tion  squadron  made  up  of  the  six  best  in¬ 
structors  on  the  field,  all  graduates  of  the 
Brvan  (Texas)  Instrument  School.  Each 
expert  instructor  handles  two  instructor- 
students. 

All  phases  of  four-engine  training  and 
teaching  habits  are  covered.  The  classes  have 
improved  efficiency  of  both  instructors  and 
trainees. 


Practice  Ditching!  Realizing  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  constant  drill  in  proper  ditching 
procedure,  many  airbases  have  constructed 
ditching  stages  and  mock-ups  for  practice 
sessions.  In  a  number  of  instances  scrap 
materials  and  ingenuity  are  being  combined 
to  good  advantage  in  developing  practice 
facilities. 

At  the  Dyersburg  (Tcnn.)  Army  Air 
Field,  for  example,  a  stripped  B-17  fuselage 
has  been  installed  in  a  water-filled  revet¬ 
ment  so  that  training  crews  receive  ditching 
instruction  under  conditions  elosclv  approxi¬ 
mating  those  encountered  in  actual  water 
landings. 

Barksdale  Field,  La.,  has  mounted  a 
junked  B-26  on  an  underwater  platform 
placed  in  an  artificial  pond.  A  mock-up  of  a 
B-17  fuselage  has  been  the  practice  stage 
for  ditching  drills  at  the  AAF  Tactical 
Center  for  some  time.  The  mock-up  was 
installed  in  a  small  lake. 

At  many  bases  where  such  facilities  are 
not  available,  drills  are  conducted  on  dry 
land  with  regular  airplanes  and  raft  tech¬ 
niques  are  practiced  in  swimming  pools  or 
convenient  ponds. 

Airplane  commanders,  who  are  responsible 
for  teaching  ditching  procedure  to  their 
crews,  are  being  constantly  reminded  that 
good  ditching  habits  arc  an  investment  in 
safety  insurance. 

Flying  Status  Flags — Colored  flags  mount¬ 
ed  on  B-24s  in  the  15th  Bombardment 
Operational  Training  Wing  indicate  the  fly¬ 
ing  status  of  individual  .airplanes.  The  10  x 
1  0-inch  banners  are  placed  in  the  pvrotech- 
nical  pistol  mount  in  front  of  the  top 
turret.  A  red  flag  indicates  that  the  plane 
is  out  of  commission,  yellow  shows  that  the 
plane  is  OK  but  needs  senicing  and  no  flag 
tells  the  pilot  that  the  plane  is  in  commis¬ 
sion,  fully  serviced  and  ready  to  fly. 

Brakes  Versus  Torque— Regional  safety 
officers  at  a  midwestem  training  field  using 
P-47s  found  that  many  tire  failures  on  take¬ 
off  were  caused  by  students  riding  the  right 
brake  to  correct  for  torque.  Tubes  were 
blowing  out  because  of  excess  heat  generated 
in  the  brake  drums.  The  situation  was  cor¬ 
rected  when  trainees  were  taught  to  use 
rudder  instead  of  brakes  to  keep  their  take¬ 
off  runs  straight. 

Cockpit  Comfort — A  sun  shield  to  protect 
the  heads  of  ferry  pilots  of  fighter  aircraft 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  weapon  against 
heat  exhaustion,  dizziness,  nausea  and  head¬ 
ache.  Pilots  found  that  long  range  flights 
under  a  hot  sun  raised  cockpit  temperatures 
to  a  highly  uncomfortable  degree.  Many  of 
them  have  made  sun  shields  of  cardboard, 
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-  OFS  SAYS:  • 


(Safety  officers  of  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  are 
veteran  flyers.  These  reports  include  comments  by 
these  veterans  on  recent  accidents.  Read  and  heed.) 


painted  on  the  outside  with  silver  paint  and 
on  the  inside  with  green.  The  shield  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  inside  of  the  canopy,  over  the 
pilot’s  head,  with  masking  tape. 

Training  Stimulant — A  clever  communica¬ 
tions  device  is  in  use  at  Westover  Field, 
Mass.,  to  ease  the  monotony  of  a  Morse 
code  refresher  course.  A  mural  depicts  a 
life  boat  at  sea  with  a  rescuing  airplane  fly¬ 
ing  overhead.  Arranged  on  the  life  boat  and 
plane  are  lights  which  flash  dot  and  dash 
messages  during  practice  sessions  for  radio¬ 
men  to  maintain  their  speed  and  accuracy. 

Safety  Reminder — As  a  constant  reminder 
to  line  and  flying  personnel  at  Minter  Field. 
Calif.,  three  flags  are  used  to  advertise  the 
field’s  daily  flying  safety  status.  A  red  flag 
flown  on  the  flight  line  indicates  a  fatal  ac¬ 
cident,  yellow  a  non-fatal  accident,  and 
green  signifies  a  24-hour  accident-free  period. 

Survival  Training — Idle  hours  are  turned 
into  valuable  safety  indoctrination  time  at 
Mather  Field,  Calif.  The  personal  equip¬ 
ment  officer  demonstrates  proper  ocean  sur¬ 
vival  technique  to  convalescent  patients 
from  the  station  hospital.  Using  the  post 
swimming  pool  as  a  theater,  the  PEO  shows 
men  how  the  one-man  life  raft,  Mae  West 
and  other  emergency  equipment  should  be 
used  by  survivors  when  airplanes  have  to 
be  abandoned  over  water. 

Tower  Noises — Tower  operators  at  a  south¬ 
ern  training  base  had  difficulty  understand¬ 
ing  voice  communications  because  engine 
tests  and  run-ups  were  conducted  on  the 
apron  at  the  base  of  the  control  tower.  This 
hazard  to  safe  operations  was  removed  when 
the  CO  ordered  such  activities  to  be  per¬ 
formed  a  safe  distance  aware  * 
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1. 

(c) 

Eastern  Air  Command 

2. 

(D) 

141.7  feet 

3. 

(C) 

Nearest  to  his  home 

4. 

(A) 

True.  AR  605-115,  17 
June  1944 

5. 

(A) 

June  2 

6. 

(b) 

General  Henry  H.  Arnold 

7. 

(A) 

C-47s  8.  (d)  1.500 

9. 

(c ) 

Radiator  shutters 

10. 

(c) 

A  life  boat  dropped  for 
rescue  purposes 

11. 

(D) 

Six  12.  (c)  Guadalcanal 

13. 

(A) 

B-26  14.  (c)  $4,000 

15. 

(b) 

90-100  mph 

16. 

(a) 

Five 

17. 

C 

The  Marianas  and  Japan 

18. 

Liaison  planes. 

19. 

(c) 

Adak  20.  P-63 
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CORNING,  IOWA — A  C-47,  with  the 
pilot,  copilot  and  two  passengers  aboard, 
clipped  the  side  of  a  hill  and  slithered  to 
a  stop  on  its  belly  after  the  pilot  buzzed 
his  home  town.  Four  people  received 
minor  injuries  and  the  airplane  burned. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Although  no  one  was 
killed  in  this  crash,  it  wasn’t  the  pilot’s 
fault.  His  infractions  of  regulations  and 
common  sense:  He  had  left  local  fixing 
area  on  a  local  clearance,  flown  over  a  town 
at  less  than  1,000  feet,  buzzed  his  father’s 
barn  at  less  than  200  feet  and  maneuvered 
his  plane  dangerously  at  a  low  altitude.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  pilot  had  little  regard  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  life  or  those  of  his  pas¬ 
sengers.  If  this  type  of  accident  is  to  be 
stopped,  perhaps  even  stifle r  penalties  for 
violations  of  regulations  must  be  imposed. 

SANTA  MARIA,  Calif. — Both  engines  on 
a  P-38  became  overheated  and  lost  power. 
The  plane  burned  after  the  pilot  made  a 
wheels-up  landing. 

OFS  COMMENT:  The  engines  overheated 
because  coolant  flaps  were  closed.  When 
the  automatic  coolant  control  fails  to  work, 
the  pilot  must  use  the  manual  control  to 
bring  engine  temperatures  back  to  normal. 
Although  this  pilot  had  more  than  35  hours’ 
instruction  in  P-38s  he  admitted  he  didn’t 
know  where  the  manual  coolant  flap  con¬ 
trols  were  located.  On  top ■  of  that,  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  make  a  normal  landing  on 
the  runway  if  he  had  called  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Instead,  he  flew  until  the  engines  be¬ 
came  too  hot  to  produce  power.  If  pilots 
are  to  flv  safelv,  they  must  know  their 
equipment,  then  exercise  good  judgment 
while  using  it. 

ESTRELLA',  CALIF.— A  P-70  pilot  brought 
his  airplane  in  so  hot  that  he  ran  out  of 
runway,  washed  out  the  gear  on  an  embank¬ 
ment  and  left  just  enough  of  the  plane  in¬ 
tact  to  be  surveyed. 

OFS  COMMENT:  It’s  the  same  old  story. 
A  hot  pilot  with  too  much  vanity  to  go 
around  and  make  another  attempt.  The 
cost:  A  perfectly  good  night  fighter  forever 
lost  to  the  AAF. 

HILLSBOROUGH.  FLA.— A  P-51  towing 
a  target  for  other  P-5  Is  had  to  have  its  wing 
replaced  after  it  was  hit  by  a  .50  caliber 
slug  from  a  fighter  making  a  pass  at  the 
target. 

OFS  COMMENT:  The  pilot  making  the 
pass  was  entirely  responsible  for  this  near- 
disaster.  His  pass  was  made  at  about  10 
degrees  from  the  track  of  the  target,  and  he 
was  so  close  that  he  had  to  shove  the  stick 
forward  to  avoid  hitting  it.  At  that  point, 
the  shot  was  Fred  inadvertently.  Passes 
made  at  less  than  20  degrees  from  the 
target’s  path  can  be  plenty  dangerous  to 


the  tow-target  plane,  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  loose  trigger  huger  on  a  pilot  who  has 
no  intention  of  shooting. 

MINTER  FIELD,  CALIF.— Both  engines 
of  a  UC-78  quit  at  the  same  time.  The  pi¬ 
lot  was  forced  to  make  an  emergency, 
wheels-up  landing  causing  major  damage  to 
the  airplane. 

OFS  COMMENT:  This  candidate  for  en¬ 
trance  into  pilot’s  heaven  was  obviously 
thinking  about  everything  except  flying  his 
airplane.  After  the  landing,  it  developed 
that  he  had  turned  his  fuel  selector  valve 
to  “OFF”  instead  of  to  “LEFT”  as  he  had 
intended.  Never  trust  your  sense  of  touch 
when  changing  controls.  Make  a  visual 
check  and  be  safe. 

VICTORIA,  KAN.— The  landing  gear  on  a 
P-40  retracted  on  the  landing  roll  causing 
major  damage  to  the  propeller,  fuselage  and 
gear. 

OFS  COMMENT:  On  his  approach,  the 
pilot  extended  the  gear  and  made  the  usual 
visual  check  of  the  pop-ups  on  the  wings, 
lie  did  not  check  with  the  hand  hydraulic 
pump  to  make  sure  the  wheels  were  locked. 
Pop-ups  only  indicate  that  wheels  are  down. 
The  hand  pump  test  is  the  only  way  to 
be  certain  that  wheels  are  locked.  It  is 
worth  the  trouble  to  check. 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— A  pilot  on  take¬ 
off  detected  puffs  of  white  smoke  coming 
from  under  the  cowl  flaps  of  his  P-47  and 
turned  back  to  the  field  for  an  emergency 
landing.  Leveling  off  about  20  feet  over 
the  runway,  the  plane  dropped  in  for  a  hard 
landing.  The  landing  gear,  fuselage  and 
wings  received  major  damage. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  flights  in  P-47s  proved  that  the  pilot’s 
abilitv  to  handle  the  ship  was  excellent  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions.  However,  under  the 
stress  of  an  emergence  the  pilot’s  technique 
went  to  pot.  A  bit  of  clear,  rational  think¬ 
ing  would  have  saved  many  dollars  and 
man-hours  of  repair  work. 

GAUSE  LANDING,  N.  C.— A  P-47  pilot 
on  a  gunnery  mission  made  a  bcllv  landing 
on  the  beach  after  his  engine  failed.  The 
airplane  was  a  complete  loss  because  salt 
water  covered  it  before  it  could  be  moved 
to  high  ground. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Flvin g  on  his  auxiliarv 
tank,  the  pilot  cut  the  throttle  to  keep  his 
place  in  formation.  When  he  gave  it  the 
gun  again  there  was  no  response. 

After  the  crash  he  checked  his  tanks  and 
found  the  auxiliary  dry,  but  the  main  tank 
contained  plenty  of  fuel.  At  the  hrst  in¬ 
dication  of  engine  trouble.  No.  1  check 
should  be  to  see  if  the  engine  is  getting 
gasoline,  ft 
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The  War  Department  plan  for  partial  de¬ 
mobilization  following  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe  calls  for:  selection  of  men  to 
be  released  as  individuals  rather  than  by 
units;  priority  of  release  to  enlisted  men  on 
a  basis  of  time  in  service,  overseas  duty, 
combat  record  and  dependents;  release  of 
officers  on  a  basis  of  military  necessity;  move¬ 
ment  of  AAF  combat  groups  and  supporting 
ground  units  from  all  over  the  world  to 
Pacific  areas;  release  by  the  AAF  to  be 
slower  at  first  than  by  the  Ground  Forces; 
as  replacements  become  available  from  the 
Ground  Forces  and  from  new  inductees,  re¬ 
lease  by  the  AAF  proportionate  to  the 
Ground  Forces. 

The  demobilization  plan  is  deliberately 
complex  to  achieve  maximum  fairness.  The 
above  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the  plan. 

☆ 

The  AAF  is  making  a  study  of  all  its 
present  officers  to  determine  who  are  best 
qualified  to 'hold  commissions,  either  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  or  ORC,  in  the  postwar  air  force 
and  to  learn  which  ones  are  interested  in 
continuing  in  service  after  the  war.  Pending 
decision  on  the  strength  of  the  postwar 
Army,  this  survey  will  enable  the  AAF  to 
commission  the  number  of  officers  author¬ 
ized  to  it  without  the  confusion  that  would 
result  from  unplanned  and  hurried  selection. 
☆ 

The  first  military  helicopter  training  school 
has  been  established  by  the  AAF  at  Free¬ 
man  Field,  Ind. 

☆ 

Establishment  of  the  Air  Technical  Serv- 


Commands.  Its  functions  arc  grouped  under 
these  general  headings:  materiel  and  produc¬ 
tion  facility  resources;  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineering;  production,  quality  control 
and  modifications;  procurement;  contract 
termination  and  property  disposal;  traffic  and 
transportation;  supply;  maintenance  training 
of  tactical  service  units. 

☆ 

The  special  Balkan  air  force  established  to 
arm,  feed  and  give  combat  support  to  patri¬ 
otic  resistance  groups  in  the  Balkans  is  based 
in  Italy  under  administrative  command  of 
MAAF  and  includes  American,  British,  Pol¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Yugoslav  and  Greek  flyers. 


CHINA  COMBAT 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 


ice  Command  (the  redesignation  of  the  re¬ 


cently  created  AAF  Materiel  and  Services), 
with  Ft.  Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen  as  di¬ 
rector,  combines  under  one  administrative 
unit  all  activities  and  operations  formerly 
assigned  to  the  Materiel  and  Air  Service 
☆ 


Recent  transfers  of  general  officers  include 
the  following  command  assignments:  Ft. 
Gen.  Millard  F.  Flarmon,  commander  of 
Army  Air  Forces  in  Pacific  Ocean  Areas;  Ft. 
Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army;  Maj. 
Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  commanding 
general  of  the  9th  Air  Force;  Lt.  Gen.  Delos 
Emmons,  commanding  general  of  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Command;  Maj.  Gen.  R.  LeG.  Walsh, 
commanding  general  of  Eastern  Headquar¬ 
ters,  USSAFE;  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
commanding  general  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command;  Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Old, 
commanding  general  of  the  I  Troop  Carrier 
Command;  Brig.  Gen.  Lanris  Norstad.  chief 
of  staff  of  the  20th  Air  Force;  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  P.  Hodges,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff, 
Intelligence;  Brig.  Gen.  F.  II.  Smith,  Jr.,  a 
Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff. 

☆ 

American  factories  are  producing  heavy 
bombers  at  the  rate  of  about  1.500  a  month, 
according  to  figures  recently  released. 

☆ 

Medals  of  Honor  have  been  awarded  the 
following:  1st  Lt.  William  R.  Lawley,  Jr., 
pilot,  of  Leeds,  Ala.;  2nd  Lt.  Walter  E. 
Truemper,  navigator,  of  Aurora,  Ill.;  T/Sgt. 
Forrest  L.  Vosler,  radio  operator,  of  Livonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  Sgt.  Archibald  Mathies,  gunner, 
of  Finleyville,  Pa.,  all  of  the  8th  Air  Force. 
The  awards  for  Lieutenant  Truemper  and 
Sergeant  Mathies,  members  of  the  same 
B  17  crew,  were  made  posthumously. 

☆ 


Presidential  citations  have  been  awarded  the  following  AAF  units  for  operations  against 
the  enemy  covering  actions  from  April,  1943,  to  July,  1944.  The  units,  dates  and  actions: 


1943  .  Bizcrte 


301st  Bombardment  Group  .  .  .  April  6, 

44th  Bombardment  Group  and  ] 

Headquarters  66th,  67th  and  JMay  14,  1943  . Kiel 

606th  Bombardment  Squadrons  J 


99th  Bombardment  Group 
325th  Fighter  Group  .  .  . 
82d  Fighter  Group  .... 
1st  Fighter  Group  .... 
82d  Fighter  Group  .... 
1st  Bombardment  Division 
325th  Fighter  Group  .  .  . 
2d  Bombardment  Group  . 
97th  Bombardment  Group 
301st  Bombardment  Group 
451st  Bombardment  Group 
307th  Bombardment  Group 
14th  Fighter  Group  .... 
96th  Bombardment  Group 
31st  Fighter  Group  .... 


part  of  Changsha  was  reduced  to  rubble  in 
a  series  of  heavy  assaults  by  Liberators  and  a 
score  of  other  towns,  used  as  storage  centers 
and  garrison  billets,  were  leveled. 

The  second  prong  of  the  gigantic  Jap 
pincers,  moving  north  up  the  railroad  bed 
from  Canton,  was  given  the  same  treatment 
of  dive-bombing  and  strafing. 

With  the  coming  of  good  weather  the 
Japanese  air  force  reappeared  over  the  front. 
In  air  battles  over  Hunan  and  low-level  at¬ 
tacks  on  Japanese  fields,  141  enemy  aircraft 
were  destroyed  during  July  and  early  August, 
with  65  probably  destroyed.  While  the 
American  fighters  tangled  with  the  Oscars 
and  Tojos  by  day,  Mitchells  ran  nightly  low- 
level  missions  to  the  Jap  fields  at  Pailochi, 
Hankow,  Wuchang  and  Canton. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  main  enemy 
effort  in  Hunan  was  devoted  to  clearing  the 
clogged  supply  lines.  Fighter  sweeps  by  day 
and  Mitchells  prowling  by  night  had  finally 
made  the  river  route  too  costly.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  offset  this,  the  Japanese  put  thou¬ 
sands  of-  engineer  troops  and  conscripted 
coolies  to  work  repairing  the  roads  in  their 
rear,  and  turning  the  old  railroad  into  a 
motor  highway.  Bridges  were  repaired  and 
many  new  pontoon  spans  were  hastily 
thrown  up,  but  Mitchells  bombed  the  new 
bridges  and  fighters  strafed  and  bombed 
truck  columns  moving  down  the  new  roads 
from  Yochow  to  I  Iengyang.  When  the  Japs 
confined  their  movements  to  the  hours  of 
darkness,  a  pathfinder  Mitchell  leading 
flights  of  fighters  would  drop  flares  to  illu¬ 


minate  the  roads  for  fighter  attacks  on  the 


July  5,  1943  . Gerbini  airfield,  Italy 

July  30,  1943  . Sardinia 

August  25,  1943  . Foggia 

August  25,  1943  . Foggia 

September  2.  1943  .  -Cancello  marshalling  yards 

January  11,  1944  . Central  Germany 

January  30,  1944  . Villaorba  airdromes 

February  24,  1944  . Steyr,  Austria 

February  24,  1 944 . Steyr,  Austria 

February  25.  1944  .  . . Regensburg 

February  25.  1944  . Regensburg 

March  29,  1944  . -  -  -  Truk 

April  2,  1944  .  .  .  Ballbearing  works  in  Austria 

April  9,  1944  . Pozwan,  Poland 

April  21,  1944  . Ploesti-Bucharest  area 


truck  convoys. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Japanese 
advance  remained  bogged  down  for  some 
time  in  the  rice  fields  outside  Hengvang 
while  the  drive  north  from  Canton,  which 
was  nearing  Kubong,  ebbed  back  toward 
the  south.  Jap  plans  for  a  quick  junction  of 
their  northern  and  southern  armies  had 
been  interrupted  by  American  bombs  and 
designs  for  closing  the  railroad  gap  and  driv¬ 
ing  the  14th  Air  Force  from  its  eastern 
bases  were  at  least  temporarily  delayed. 

In  the  Honan  campaign,  along  the  Yel¬ 
low  River  front,  the  Japanese  relied  on  the 
speed  and  weight  of  their  armor  and  the 
lack  of  American  airbases  within  range  of 
the  front  for  quick  success.-  This  plan  was 
based  on  quick,  deep  penetrations  across  the 
flat  wheat  fields,  cutting  up  the  Chinese 
army  into  segments  for  annihilation,  then 
pushing  on  west  after  the  Hankow-Peiping 
railroad  had  been  taken,  to  capture  Sian 
and  drive  a  wedge  between  Communist  and 
Nationalist  China. 

By  a  miracle  of  movement  and  yeoman 
service  by  Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Williamson’s 
battered  transports,  advance  units  of  the 
Chinese-American  Wing  were  established  at 
Chinese  Air  Force  bases  by  the  time  the 
Japs  swarmed  across  the  Yellow  River  in 
April.  American  and  Chinese  pilots  of 
Colonel  Morse’s  command  have  been  in 
action  against  them  continuously  during  the 
spring  and  summer  despite  bad  weather, 
meager  supplies  and  poor  base  facilities. 

In  the  north  their  targets  were  motor 
pools,  truck  parks,  columns  of  scout  cars, 
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tanks  and  truck-borne  infantry  and  artillery. 
There  again,  rockets  and  75s  were  effective 
in  knocking  out  tanks,  half  tracks  and  artil¬ 
lery  positions.  Frag  bombing  and  low-level 
strafing  stalled  many  a  motorized  thrust  rac¬ 
ing  across  the  plains.  But  the  Japs,  unre¬ 
lenting,  regrouped  their  forces  and  pushed 
on. 

In  both  the  Hunan  and  Honan  cam¬ 
paigns  the  Japanese  achieved  their  first  ob¬ 
jectives — occupation  of  Changsha  and  Heng- 
yang  and  closing  the  gap  in  the  Hankow- 
Peiping  railroad — despite  heavy  losses  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  14th  Air  Force.  In  their  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  closing  the  Hankow-Canton 
railroad,  occupying  American  airbases  in  east 
China  and  driving  a  wedge  between  the 
Communists  and  Nationalists,  the  enemy  is 
making  determined  progress  despite  valiant 
Chinese  resistance  and  available  air  support. 
In  both  campaigns  air  attack  has  reduced 
the  speed  of  Japanese  drives  and  given  de¬ 
moralized  Chinese  troops  the  confidence  to 
attempt  stabilization  of  the  fronts. 

In  southern  Yunnan,  the  third  campaign, 
American  air  support  has  enabled  Chinese 
troops  to  execute  their  first  successful  offen¬ 
sive  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sino-Jap- 
anese  war.  The  Japanese  in  southwestern 
China  have  been  thrown  back  from  their 
positions  along  the  Salween  River,  from 
which  they  menaced  American  airbases  in 
western  China  and  the  vital  air  supply 
route  from  India,  and  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  border  of  northern  Burma. 

Air  action  also  has  been  responsible  for 
keeping  the  Chinese  advance  supplied  with 
food  and  ammunition  and  denying  some  of 
the  entrenched  Japs  access  to  their  own 
supplies.  Transports  have  dropped  hundreds 
of  tons  of  supplies  to  advance  Chinese  units 
which  otherwise  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  trickle  of  coolie-borne  supplies  over 
almost  impassable  trails.  In  attacking  the 
enemy  supply  lines,  Mitchells  have  bombed 
and  burned  many  important  Japanese  supply 
bases  in  northern  Burma,  started  landslides 
along  the  important  Burma  Road  that 
closed  it  to  truck  and  mule  traffic  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  while  fighters  have  bombed  and 
strafed  supply  columns  from  Lashio  to  the 
front. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Salween  offensive, 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  total  scene, 
Chinese  forces  have  narrowed  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  Yunnan  forces  and  the  Chinese 
under  General  Stilwell  at  Myitkyina  to  less 
than  40  miles,  and  secured  territory  vital  to 
the  opening  of  the  Lcdo  Road  from  India 
to  China. 

Yet,  with  all  our  supporting  attacks  and 
localized  victories,  the  conflict  in  China  re¬ 
mained  tilted  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.  On 
September  5,  the  Japs  had  resumed  one  of 
their  most  decisive  offensives,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  if  they  succeeded  in  driving  to 
Kweilin  and  Liuchow,  they  would  eliminate 
our  bases  at  these  points  and  Lingling.  If 
they  continued  to  French  Indo-China  they 
would  lop  off  the  entire  eastern  section  of 
China. 

All  factors  considered,  the  war  for  the 
Chinese  was  brightened  only  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  that  eventually  enough  Allied  strength 
would  be  brought  up  to  throw  the  enemy 
out,  and  by  the  long  view  that  ultimate 
victory  was  beyond  doubt,  -fo 


Lt.  Frances  L. 
Sandstrom,  24,  a 
flight  nurse  from  Op¬ 
portunity,  Wash.,  is 
the  girl  on  our  cover 
this  month.  Heaven 
sent  her  to  us,  via 
ATC.  Assigned  to 
the  trans-Atlantic  air 
evacuation  run.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Sandstrom 
happened  to  be  in 
New  York  City  for  a  day  of  sightseeing  after 
making  five  flights  into  France  and  thirteen 
Atlantic  crossings  since  D-day.  We  were 
looking  for  somebody  very  pretty,  as  usual, 
and  when  we  saw  Nurse  Sandstrom  walking 
toward  a  telephone  booth  in  the  Hotel 
Commodore  lobby  we  did  a  tight  lufberry 
around  her  until  she  agreed  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  tell  her  story.  Our  photog¬ 
rapher,  T/Sgt.  Roger  Coster,  was  on  fur¬ 
lough,  but  we  snatched  him  back  by  phone. 
The  lieutenant  was  modestly  without  her 
ribbons  at  the  time,  so  we  borrowed  a  Euro¬ 
pean  one  from  a  major  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  sent  a  staff  artist  speeding  out 
to  buy  an  American  ribbon.  Coster  then 
began  firing  long  bursts  on  his  Rolleiflex, 
murmuring  “ees  wonderful.  Boy!  ees  wonder¬ 
ful.”  (He’s  a  Parisian.  Did  19  months  in 
the  French  Army.)  After  the  usual  studio 
shots,  the  photographer  decided  to  make 
one  outdoors.  That  is  the  picture  used  on 
the  cover,  taken  on  the  roof  of  101  Park 
Avenue,  home  of  Air  Force. 

☆ 

Five  members  of  our  staff  in  recent  weeks 
have  left  for  parts  known  and  unknown  as 
overseas  correspondents  for  Air  Force,  and 
you  will  be  reading  their  stuff  as  we  go 
along.  Somewhere  in  France  with  advanced 
AAF  units  we  have  S/Sgt.  Mark  Murphy, 
who  before  the  war  was  on  the  staff  of  New 
Yorker  magazine,  now  working  to  keep  us 
up  to  date  on  developments  of  what  at  press 
time  was  the  fastest  moving  war  theater. 
Covering  USSTAF  operations  from  Britain 
(by  the  time  you  read  this  probably  from 
France)  is  Maj.  Charles  Frazer,  back  to  the 
ETO  on  his  second  tour  of  overseas  duty 
for  us.  Slated  for  a  stop-off  visit  with  the 
Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces  in  Italy  is 
Capt.  Larrv  Bachmann,  not  long  removed 
from  a  seven-month  tour  in  the  Pacific,  who 
will  move  on  to  the  China-Burma-India 
theater.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  Maj.  Herb 
Johansen  and  Capt.  Manford  Susman.  For 
some  last  minute  cabled  dispatches  from  our 
overseas  men  see  Pages  4,  12  and  38. 

☆ 

Capt.  Bob  Ilotz,  author  of  the  article  on 
14th  Air  Force  operations,  page  24,  is  a 
former  member  of  our  staff  and  of  the  staff 
of  the  old  Air  Forces  News  Letter,  which 
preceded  Air  Force.  Not  long  ago  he  helped 
bring  a  B-25  back  to  a  China  base  after  its 
pilot  had  been  shot  up  during  a  low-level 
attack.  Hotz,  an  intelligence  officer,  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  gunner  on  the  mission.  Although  not 
a  rated  pilot  (he  had  once  fooled  around 
with  Cubs  and  Link  trainers),  Ilotz  climbed 


into  the  cockpit  (there  was  no  copilot  on 
the  mission)  and  did  a  lot  of  flying  on  in¬ 
struments  with  the  plane  all  shot  up,  until 
the  pilot  could  again  take  over.  More  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  a  member  of  a  crew  which 
had  been  shot  up  during  a  low-level  attack, 
had  to  bail  out  from  14,000  feet  at  night. 
☆ 

Returning  in  an  early  issue  will  be  the 
cartoon  page  of  Capt.  (you  knew  him  only 
as  Lt.)  William  T.  Lent.  The  page  was 
held  up  this  month  for  revisions  which 
should  give  it  more  prominence. 

☆ 

New  features  this  month  include  “Ren¬ 
dezvous”  on  Page  1,  which  gives  every  one 
of  you  the  chance  to  become  a  contributor 
to  Air  Force  through  your  letters.  Space 
limits  us  somewhat,  but  we’ll  try  to  print 
all  letters  which  appear  to  be  of  general 
interest.  As  we  have  reminded  you  on 
our  back  cover  message  this  month,  how 
about  sending  in  your  comments,  criticisms 
and  ideas? 

☆  _ 

Another  new  feature  is  “The  Library”  on 
Page  53.  Here  each  month,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  AAF  Technical  Library 
Service,  we  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  new 
books  on  air  subjects  which  are  available 
through  the  Service. 

☆ 

In  this  and  forthcoming  issues  “Shooting 
the  Breeze”  will  be  found  on  the  page  fac¬ 
ing  the  inside  back  cover.  This  feature  is 
meant  to  be  everything  the  name  implies — 
a  kind  of  tall  story  club  with  branches  all 
over  the  globe.  Many  of  the  tales  are  gospel 
truth,  others  make  us  wince  a  bit.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  items  that  are  being  sent  in  for 
“Breeze”  and  urge  the  rest  of  you  to  jot 
down  those  stories  you  tell  and  hear  and 
send  them  in.  We  think  tliev  deserve  to  be 
told  through  Air  Force  so  everyone  in  the 
AAF  can  hear  them. 

☆ 

Thanks  to  Lt.  Winsor  II.  Watson,  Jr., 
writer,  and  S/Sgt.  Ray  Scheiber,  photogra¬ 
pher,  both  of  the  PRO,  36th  Street  Airport, 
ATC,  Miami,  Fla.,  for  preparing  the  feature 
“Pearly  Gates,”  Page  21,  to  S/Sgt,  Unite 
Agey  of  the  same  unit  for  his  contributions 
to  the  article  “Our  Pigeon  Air  Force,”  Page 
36,  and  again  to  Sergeant  Scheiber  for  his 
photos  accompanying  that  article. 

☆ 

Lt.  Col.  F.  L.  Moseley,  author  of  the 
radio  landings  article,  Page  41,  was  largely 
responsible  for  perfecting  and  putting  into 
operational  use  the  type  of  equipment  cov¬ 
ered  in  his  article.  He  accompanied  the  first 
experimental  sets  to  Britain  and  conducted 
demonstrations  so  successful  that  they  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  equipment  by  the 
AAF  and  RAF  in  Britain. 

☆ 

Incidentally,  boys,  those  two  lovelies  you 
observed  in  the  PASS  IT  ON  “advertise¬ 
ment”  on  page  63  of  the  September  issue 
were,  seated  from  left  to  right,  Miss  Jean 
Welch  and  Miss  Frances  Westcott,  both  of 
the  John  Robert  Powers  agency,  N.  Y.  C. 
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AIR  MASTERY  OVER  EUROPE 


Pretty  Lt.  Bernie  Manning  who  is,  of  course,  from  Hollywood,  makes  life  as  pleasant 
as  life  can  be  in  Assam,  India.  GIs  refer  to  this  area  as  “Pantv  Alley.”  Reading  right 
to  left:  panty  girdle,  stockings,  GI  panties,  Lt.  Manning,  long  underwear  pants. 


FLIGHT  NURSE  (Continued  from  Page  30) 


months  a  flatiron  in  a  man’s  house  gave 
him  a  better  line  than  etchings  ever  did. 

“We  would  go  on  ironing  dates,”  the 
girls  explained.  “Keeping  our  clothes 
neat  was  our  toughest  problem  at  first. 
We  had  water  three  times  a  day- — -for  a 
couple  of  minutes  each  time — and  that 
was  all.  We  could  always  wash  our 
clothes  in  the  river  but  we  couldn’t  iron 
them  because  we  didn’t  har  e  electricity 
at  that  time.  The  fellows  did,  so  we’d 
take  our  clothes  over  to  their  place  and 
spend  a  quiet,  domestic  evening  at  the 
ironing  board.  Oh,  no,  they  didn’t 
mind — too  much.  Said  it  lent  a  homey 
touch  to  the  place.” 

Nurses  in  most  of  the  Pacific  theaters 
fly  an  average  of  about  80  hours  a 
month.  One  month  a  girl  spent  118 
hours  aloft  in  her  evacuation  plane. 
Flights  usually  average  four  to  eight 
hours’  flying  time.  And  the  long  over¬ 
water  hops  are  not  made  easier  by  the 
turbulent  atmosphere  usually  encount¬ 
ered  in  that  area,  or  by  the  possibilities 
of  enemy  attack  on  a  heavily  loaded, 
unarmed  plane. 

One  thing  impossible,  however,  is  to 
get  any  flight  nurse  to  admit  there’s  any¬ 
thing  heroic — or  even  difficult — about 
the  job  she’s  chosen.  In  the  first  place, 
she’d  say  there  isn’t  time  to  think  about 
herself  and  on  evacuation  missions  this 
is  literally  true.  Looking  after  24  men 
whose  care  has  been  entirely  entrusted 
to  one  woman  is  a  full-time  job.  It  per¬ 
mits  no  thought  of  comforts  left  behind. 

Always  her  patients  come  first.  It’s 
up  to  the  nurse  to  care  for  them,  make 
them  comfortable  and  see  that  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  destination  in  as  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  as  expert  nursing  care  can 
assure.  And  where  air  travel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  means  being  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  unexpected.  Several 
months  ago,  the  plane  on  which  Lt. 
Dorothy  Shikoski  was  flight  nurse  was 
forced  down  at  sea.  In  the  crash  Nurse 
Shikoski’s  back  was  seriously  injured. 
Yet,  with  no  thought  for  her  own  com- 
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fort,  she  helped  her  patients  into  life 
rafts,  cared  for  their  wounds  and  at¬ 
tended  them  constantly  until  they  were 
picked  up. 

Once  an  evacuation  plane  is  air¬ 
borne,  the  cabin  becomes  literally  a 
hospital  ward  with  the  nurse  in  charge. 
“Routine  nursing  care,”  it  is  called  but 
any  man  evacuated  by  air  knows  that 
it’s  more  than  just  watching  svmptoms, 
changing  dressing,  giving  plasma  or 
bringing  out  the  morphine  syrette  when 
she  sees  fists  clenched  in  silent  pain. 
It’s  more  than  adjusting  the  splint  on  a 
native’s  leg,  or  treating  an  Australian 
for  “shock,”  or  asking  the  pilot  to  de¬ 
scend  slowly  so  that  a  too-sudden  pres¬ 
sure  change  won’t  make  a  tank  man’s 
condition  worse. 

Maybe  it’s  a  lot  of  little  things — like 
the  subtle  way  she  has  of  keeping  a 
bov’s  mind  off  fears  of  losing  his  injured 
leg.  Or  the  manner  in  which  she  calms 
a  fellow’s  nerves  when  she  can  see. how 
jumpy  he  is  about  taking  his  first  flight. 
Or  the  way  she  asks  “Wouldn’t  you 
like  a  cup  of  chocolate?”  “How  about 
a  cigarette,  sergeant?”  “Here  are  some 
books”  or  “Here’s  a  new  game  we 
picked  up  on  the  last  flight.”  Maybe 
it’s  the  fact  that,  busy  as  she  is,  she 
still  has  time  to  talk. 

Or  it  could  be  her  smile,  her  calm 
efficiency  and  the  way  she  keeps  every¬ 
thing  under  control.  Amazing  women, 
these  airborne  nurses,  how  thev  keep  up 
the-  hard,  tiresome  flights  month  after 
month  in  everv  climate  of  the  globe.  A 
patient’s  own  troubles  begin  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  admiration  for  the  nurse 
aboard  his  plane — and  the  hundreds  of 
other  nurses  just  like  her. 

Call  it  nursing  care,  call  it  building 
morale,  call  it  anything — the  flight 
nurse’s  sincere  desire  to  help  and  com¬ 
fort  her  patients,  her  warm  spirit  and 
friendly  disposition  have  won  for  her 
the  same  high  accolade  on  every  battle- 
front  where  American  soldiers  are  fight¬ 
ing:  “Gccz,  isn’t  she  wonderful!”  -fo 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  whole  period  USSTAF  bombers 
maintained  their  pummeling  of  German 
airfields  in  France,  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans. 

Meanwhile  the  9th  Air  Force,  the 
RAF  2nd  Tactical  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Allied  Air  Forces  were  giving 
strong  tactical  support  to  the  advances 
of  the  land  armies.  In  their  desperate 
dash  northward  from  the  Falaise  sector 
the  Germans  were  bombed  and  strafed 
into  one  of  the  worst  traffic  tie-ups  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  For  miles  ve¬ 
hicles  were  jammed  bumper  to  bumper 
in  hopeless  congestion  on  main  high¬ 
ways  and  in  the  surrounding  maze  of 
country  lanes.  Toward  the  end,  the 
Germans  were  trying  to  withdraw  in 
daylight,  an  act  of  desperation  in  itself. 

German  prisoners,  pouring  into  Allied 
hands  through  these  hectic  weeks,  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  psychological  effect  of  AAF 
and  RAF  operations.  They  revealed  not 
only  the  terror  of  bombardment  but  the 
critical  shortages  of  food,  ammunition, 
water  and  fuel  that  directly  resulted 
from  it.  Tire  gasoline  shortage  had  be¬ 
come  acute  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  Nazi  tanks  were  blown  up  by 
their  crews  when  they  had  no  more 
fuel.  Infantrymen  on  the  so-called 
“holding  front”  had  gone  without  food 
for  fir  e  or  six  days  in  some  cases— and 
nothing  could  hare  told  them  so  well 
that  their  cause  in  France  was  kaput. 

Not  the  least  of  AAF  exploits  during 
the  Battle  of  France  was  the  flying 
of  equipment  to  the  Maquis.  For  weeks 
B-17s  of  the  8th  Air  Force  were  secretly 
dropping  red,  yellow  and  white  para¬ 
chuted  bundles  to  rendezvous  points  in 
the  valleys,  hills  and  plains  of  France. 
They  delivered  an  astonishing  total  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  these  cargoes 
and  never  perhaps  were  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  supplies  put  to  more  effective 
use.  As  France  was  liberated,  in  town 
after  town  sobbing  men  and  women 
swarmed  happily  into  their  sunlit 
squares  to  sing  La  Marseillaise  once 
again.  The  victory  was  deservedly 
shared  by  the  French  Forces  of  the 
Interior. 

In  early  September  the  enemy’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  still  deteriorating,  but  the 
Nazis  had  something  left.  The  Luft¬ 
waffe  had  put  into  action  their  ME-262 
and  other  jet  and  rocket-propelled  air¬ 
craft.  These  planes  had  been  met  in 
combat  and  were  known  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  fast,  possibly  good,  weapons.  The 
Germans  had  reserve  ground  forces  and 
strong  defensive  positions.  But  that 
they  could  recover  from  their  many  dis¬ 
asters  or  make  a  stand  on  the  Western 
Front  for  long  was  unlikely.  ☆ 
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FIGHTER  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

excited,”  he  said,  “they  see  something  new  and  they  want 
to  bust  it  up  right  away,  so  you  always  have  to  tell  them 
to  make  positive  recognition  if  they’re  anywhere  near  our 
troops.  The  words  ‘positive  recognition’  make  them  think 
a  little  bit  and,  lots  of  times,  keep  them  from  hurting  some¬ 
body.  They  get  so  damned  excited  when  something’s  going 
on  they  chatter  at  each  other,  and  sometimes  it’s  our 
business  to  cool  them  off  a  little.” 

The  pilots  Major  Cody  was  talking  about  usually  fly  a 
squadron  out  for  two  or  three  hours  and,  as  they  start 
to  return,  another  squadron  of  their  group  meets  them. 
They  come  home,  refuel,  bomb  up,  load  the  ammunition 
boxes  and  go  out  again.  Thus,  one  squadron  is  always 
kept  over  the  target,  and  the  pilots  handle  one,  two  or 
three  missions  a  day.  Sometimes  their  orders  are  to  bomb 
and  strafe  a  certain  column  or  a  big  gun  emplacement. 
Sometimes  it  is  armed  reconnaissance  on  the  group  leader’s 
discretion.  Often  it  is  armored  or  troop  column  support. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  control  often  passes  from  the  formal 
direction  of  the  control  tent  to  the  column.  Each  column 
has  an  air  officer  with  it  to  direct  the  supporting  planes. 
They  get  there  by  1-50,000  or  1-100,000  maps,  but  once 
overhead  they  can  be  directed  by  larger  scaled  maps. 

“Gun  emplacement  on  K-1534  is  holding  us  up,”  the 
ground  officer  may  radio. 

“Roger,”  says  the  squadron  leader,  and  some  planes  dive 
down  and  the  emplacement  is  no  longer  any  difficulty. 

“Enemy  antitank  gun  around  the  corner  ahead  of  your 
drive,  hold  up  a  moment,”  the  aircraft  may  radio,  and  the 
column  slows  down  while  P-47s  dive  out  of  the  sky  and 
rake  the  gun.  It’s  teamwork.  Often  a  column  with  a  nice 
open  road  and  no  Germans  in  front  of  it  has  no  use  for 
air  support  at  the  moment,  and  it  will  release  a  squadron. 
The  squadron  calls  back  to  fighter  control  for  some  targets, 
and  if  there  are  none  the  planes  may  go  out  on  armed  recon 
looking  for  targets  on  their  own. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  problem  of  aircraft  numbers. 
The  9th  may  be  the  largest  air  force  in  the  world,  but  it 
doesn’t  have  all  the  planes  in  the  world  and  quite  often 
a  priority  target  will  dominate  a  day’s  procedings.  Orders 
from  the  command  may  say  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  planes  to  be  diverted  from  the  job  laid  out.  On  that 
day,  a  division  may  be  pinned  down  by  enemy  guns  located 
in  a  position  that  only  air  power  can  knock  out  easily. 
The  division  may  call  for  help  and  be  told  there  simply  are 
no  planes  to  send  to  it.  On  such  occasions,  the  controllers 
don’t  feel  too  happy  when  they  have  to  say  to  the  Army 
liaison  officers  who  transmit  the  requests  for  help,  “Sorry, 
you’ll  have  to  wait  your  turn.” 

One  of  the  little  adventures  they  like  to  talk  about 
around  fighter  control  is  that  of  the  Handy  Foot  squadron 
some  weeks  ago.  Handy  Foot  was  on  armed  rccco  and  spotted 
a  column  of  tanks  quite  near  some  American  positions. 
The  controllers  told  the  squadron  to  make  positive  iden¬ 
tification  and  two  planes  dived  down,  winged  over  and  the 
pilots  looked  right  out  at  some  crosses  on  the  tanks. 

“My  God,  I’m  looking  right  in  the  muzzle  of  an  88!” 
one  flyer  yelled  into  the  radio.  Planes  of  Handy  Foot 
thereupon  knocked  out  the  front  tanks  in  the  column  and 
then  the  back  ones.  The  Germans  couldn’t  move  either 
forward  or  backward.  The  controllers  sent  over  more  planes; 
Handy  briefed  them  and  went  home  to  reload.  All  that 
day,  there  was  no  moment  when  there  were  not  planes 
bombing  and  strafing  the  column.  By  nightfall,  128  tanks 
had  been  claimed  destroyed.  On  other  occasions,  flights 
of  Messerschmitts  may  see  American  formations  fly  past 
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them  placidly.  Minutes  later,  another  formation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  planes  will  dive  out  of  the  sun  and  have  a  field  day  with 
the  unsuspecting  MEs.  Such  meetings  are  arranged  by 
fighter  control  on  information  from  planes,  radar  instal¬ 
lations,  ground  observers  and  other  means. 

As  the  system  operates  here — complete  with  air  warning 
personnel,  filtcrcrs,  tellers  and  large  tables  on  which  all 
planes  in  the  vicinity  are  plotted — fighter  control  in  the 
9th  is  a  logical  offensive  development  of  the  air  defense  net¬ 
work  protecting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  when  hostile 
air  attack  threatened.  The  original  cadre  of  this  fighter 
control  squadron  came  from  the  Seattle  Fighter  Wing. 

“God,  how  we  miss  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,”  a 
Signal  Corps  communications  man  commented.  After 
several  of  its  men  had  been  trained  at  the  fighter  control 
school  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  unit  moved  to  England,  and 
from  there  directed  interceptions  and  dispatched  the  fighter 
cover  for  8th  Air  Force  attacks  on  Germany. 

Fighter  control  in  those  days  had  to  get  planes  to  a 
certain  spot  at  a  certain  second  to  relieve  others  which  were 
running  low  on  gas.  The  controllers  had  to  get  them 
there  and  get  them  back.  They  tell  how  Lieutenant  Russell 
talked  to  a  pilot  lost  over  the  Continent  with  his  compass 
shot  out.  Lieutenant  Russell  brought  him  home  by  the 
sun,  vectoring  him  with  such  advice  as,  “Turn  eight  o’clock 
to  the  sun.  Now  turn  so  the  sun  is  at  three  o’clock.” 

All  chief  controllers  here  are  pilots  and  know  how  a  flyer 
feels.  Maj.  Carl  Geiss,  one  of  the  top  men  in  the  outfit, 
got  a  DSC  at  Bataan  and  later,  with  the  late  Lt.  Col.  Boyd 
Wagner,  trained  fighter  pilots  and  served  as  a  test  pilot 
in  the  perilous  days  in  Australia  when  the  Philippines  fell. 

The  controllers  have  a  profound  respect  for  weather  and 
for  Allied  antiaircraft  batteries.  Weather  officers  are  con¬ 
sulted  almost  every  hour,  and  toward  dusk  a  close  check 
is  kept  with  the  antiaircraft  liaison  officer  in  case  any  of 
our  planes  are  still  up.  On  the  Sunday  of  the  Mons  incident 
one  squadron  didn’t  come  in  until  dark,  and  probably  for 
the  first  time  that  day  there  was  an  air  of  tense  excitement 
in  the  room.  Communications  were  tied  up  but  the  con¬ 
trollers  finally  broke  in  so  that  AA  batteries  could  be  told 
to  hold  fire  until  all  friendly  planes  were  down.  At  night 
in  combat  zones,  the  burden  of  proof  that  one  is  friendly 
rests  with  the  airplane. 

Shortly  after  dark,  that  Sunday,  Brig.  Gen.  James  W. 
McCauley,  commanding  general  of  a  fighter  wing,  entered 
the  tent.  He  had  been  looking  things  over  at  a  new  con¬ 
trol  set-up.  This  day  fighter  control  had  been  using  alter¬ 
nate  equipment  and  a  larger  unit  was  being  installed  some 
miles  away.  Fighter  control  is  continually  moving  its  units, 
leapfrogging  across  France  and  Belgium  toward  Germany 
The  general  was  told  about  the  diversion  at  Mons  and, 
with  a  couple  of  executives,  he  consulted  the  map.  He 
pointed  to  a  spot  which  was  many  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  were.  Then  he  traced  the  various  places  where 
the  fighter  control  center  had  been  located,  from  the  spot 
a  few  miles  back  of  the  beach  where  the  tent  had  been 
set  up  under  fire  from  German  snipers  and  artillery.  The 
unit  had  waited  off  shore  on  D-day.  There  had  been  too 
much  going  on  for  them  to  risk  taking  their  valuable 
equipment  ashore.  The  next  night,  however,  they  had 
taken  it  in  and  installed  it  at  a  location  which  hadn’t 
yet  been  captured.  There  had  been  other  moves  since, 
and  more  were  to  come.  Major  Cody  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“It’s  a  shame  that  things  were  so  quiet  here  today  ” 

Things  may  have  been  quiet  in  the  tent  that  day,  but 
they  weren’t  quiet  at  Mons. 

Our  fighter-bombers,  directed  by  control,  destroyed  more 
than  900  trucks  and  775  pieces  of  horsedrawn  equipment 
that  very  pleasant  Sunday.  -& 
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Burma.  Naga  headhunters  lived  in  a  tan¬ 
talized  state  for  several  weeks  after  AAF 
planes  began  appearing  in  their  skies.  They 
could  never  get  close  enough  to  determine 
the  size  or  temperament  of  the  winged 
creatures.  The  great  question  in  Naga  so¬ 
ciety  became,  “Where  do  the  warbirds 
sleep?”  They  seemed  rather  big  to  roost  in 
trees.  The  Nagas  sent  a  scout  on  the  long 
trek  to  an  AAF  airbase  in  Assam,  and  there 
he  found  the  answers  to  all  his  questions, 
including  the  biggest  surprise  that  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  warbirds  had  wings  six  spears  in 
length.  He  was  so  thrilled  and  amazed  that 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  fighter  group 
asked  the  native  if  he  wanted  to  take  a  ride. 

The  visitor  was  insulted.  “The  Nagas,” 
lie  said  haughtily,  “are  law-abiding  people. 
It  is  not  our  custom  to  go  up  in  the  air.” 

England.  On  D-plus-1  the  British  Broad 
casting  Company  went  about  its  job  with 
such  unrelenting  easualness  that  it  almost 
itself  got  blitzed.  At  a  flight-control  station 
on  the  coast  nerves  were  still  sharp.  Plot¬ 
ters  were  tensely  tracking  aircraft  across  the 
channel  and  up  and  down  the  Cherbourg 
Peninsula.  Fighter  controllers  were  still 
vectoring  their  planes  over  Very  High  Fre¬ 
quency  radio  to  targets  on  the  beachhead. 

About  that  time  the  BBC  made  itself 
heard.  With  newly  stepped  up  transmission, 
it  beamed  out  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 


ranean,  his  back-pack  dinghy  sank  and  he 
swam  for  1 3  hours  before  dragging  himself 
exhausted  upon  a  beach.  The  first  Amer¬ 
icans  Graetz  met  were  two  MPs.  One 
warned  him  gravely  that  he  was  out  of  uni¬ 
form.  No  necktie.  The  other  cautioned 
Graetz  of  the  dangers  which  might  befall 
him  while  going  without  his  helmet. 

Hawaii.  Pvt.  Glenn  Bricker  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  cooks  for  a  colonel  on  an  island  base. 
Finishing  breakfast  one  morning,  the  colonel 
left  his  office,  and  Bricker  began  tidying  up 
around  the  place.  When  he  progressed  to 
the  colonel’s  bedroom,  he  decided  that  a 
little  nap  could  do  no  harm.  His  next  con¬ 
tact  with  the  warring  world  was  the  colonel, 
irate  and  noisy  beside  him.  “What’s  this?” 
the  officer  roared,  although  it  was  pretty  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  private  was  asleep  in  his 
bed.  “Sir,  I  must  have  been  tired,”  Bricker 
mumbled.  Then  his  mind  began  to  click. 
“I  worked  far  into  the  night  on  some  cus¬ 
tard  pies,”  he  added.  The  colonel’s  voice 
had  softened  noticeably  as  the  private  got  to 
his  feet.  “Those  pies  had  better  be  good," 
lie  said.  They  were,  and  the  case  was  closed. 


vasion,  booming  into  the  control  station’s 
VHF.  One  of  the  controllers  was  brought 
up  short  by  conversation  on  his  headset  that 
was  distinctly  not  R/T.  “Hello,  Marl¬ 
borough,  Marlborough,  is  that  you?”  said  an 
agitated  voice.  “There’s  something  wrong 
with  our  YIIF.  All  we  get  is  some  girl 
singing  ‘Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours’.”  A 
moment  later,  more  furious — “Can't  we  get 
that  damned  boogie-woogie  off  the  air?” 
And  from  the  second  rabid  controller: 
“Blow  it  up!  Vector  somebody  over  there 
and  tell  him  to  hit  it!”  Fortunately  for 
BBC,  they  found  a  better  way. 

Sicily.  When  Lt.  Robert  I.  Graetz  was 
forced  to  ditch  his  A- 36  in  the  Mediter¬ 


At  Sea.  The  story  goes  that  a  Navy  PBY 
in  Dumbo  service,  a  highly  esteemed  sea 
rescue  organization,  spotted  a  man  adrift 
in  a  raft  and  immediately  set  about  to  pick 
him  up.  They  flew  over  him.  but  the  man 
did  not  look  up  or  wave  the  usual  greeting. 
They  knew  he  was  alive,  however.  They 
could  see  him  moving  his  arms,  busily  em¬ 
ployed  with  something  in  the  water.  The 
PBY  landed  and  taxied  toward  the  raft, 
whereupon  the  man  began  waving  them 
away  and  motioning  for  quiet.  The  rescue 
crew,  who  could  see  the  ftyer’s  Armv  wings 
and  khaki  shirt,  thought  he  must  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  shock  or  the  heat.  When  they 
pulled  alongside  his  raft,  the  man  got 
highly  indignant.  It  was  then  they  noticed 
that  he  was  using  his  emergency  tackle  and 
had  already  caught  one  fish.  At  the  mo¬ 


ment  he  was  after  something  really  big,  and 
didn’t  want  to  be  rescued  just  yet.  He  pre¬ 
ferred,  he  said,  to  wait  for  the  next  Dumbo. 
Rather  patiently,  the  PBY  pilot  explained 
that  while  Dumbo  service  was  dependable, 
it  didn’t  run  quite  so  regularly  as  a  com¬ 
muter’s  train.  Reluctantly  the  AAF  man 
got  aboard  and  the  Dumbo  took  off. 

P.  S.  We  don’t  believe  this  either. 

Italy.  Latest  to  attack  the  AAF  institution 
of  flying  pay  is  an  organization  of  Fifth 
Army  GIs  who  wrote:  “Having  crawled 
through  all  the  mud  and  dust  in  Italy,  we 
want  extra  pay  for  NOT  flying.” 


France.  One  of  the  basic  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  permanent  and  temporary  rank  was 
recently  clarified  by  Maj.  John  L.  McGinn 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a  Mustang  squadron 
leader.  That  afternoon  the  major  had  been 
diving  on  an  ME-109  when  an  imperative 
voice  blurted  in  his  radio,  “Get  away  from 
there!  Don’t  shoot  him!  He’s  mine!”  The 
major  pulled  up  and  one  of  his  pilots,  1st 
Lt.  John  R.  Eskridge  of  Elmore  City,  Okla., 
dived  down  and  destroyed  the  German.  Up¬ 
on  returning  to  his  base  Major  McGinn  jok- 
ingly  pointed  out  Eskridge  as  a  man  holding 
the  permanent  rank  of  lieutenant. 

U.S.A.  This  account  deals  with  the  first 
paratrooper  ever  born  in  a  parachute.  The 
fact  that  it  was  a  pigeon  paratrooper  only 
slightly  dims  the  lustre  of  the  talc.  It  seems 
that  men  who  train  birds  at  the  AAF  Tacti¬ 
cal  Center  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  make  certain 
that  no  novice  pigeons  are  sent  overseas. 
The  ones  selected  as  pigeon  paratroopers 
have  already  completed  advanced  flight 
training  and  arc  known  to  be  sturdy,  de¬ 
pendable  birds.  They  are  given  practice 
jumps  until  they  can  hit  the  silk  like  a 
stunt  jumper.  Their  complete  composure 
was  demonstrated  recently  when  a  container 
of  three  birds  was  lost  after  being  dropped. 
Four  days  later  the  pigeons  were  found,  un¬ 
ruffled  hut  hungry.  They  had  eaten  part 
of  the  straw  flooring  of  their  container,  and 
in  one  corner  the  female  of  the  party  had 
laid  an  egg.  When  hatched,  that  little 
pigeon  won’t  need  to  ask  his  daddy  what  he 
did  in  the  war.  ■& 
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GOT  ANY  GOOD  STORIES?  SEND  ’EM  IN! 
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Two  officers  in  the  Aleutians  gossip  over  their  clothesline  on  wash  day.  All 


men  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  laundry  on  this  particular  island. 


Saturday  night  happens,  no  matter  where. 
Maybe  it  takes  scheming,  but  Americans 

get  their  baths,  and  keep  clothes  clean. 


c  .  mil 

this  is  NOT  A 

PUfcuC  WT.SWOOM 

SO  ST  RAM  / 


THIS/ 


This  outdoor  bath  and  laundry  has  a  personalized 
touch.  And  from  the  unwelcome  signs  about  the  place 
one  gathers  that  the  GI  hopes  to  keep  it  that  way* 
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Rendezvous 

For  the  Record 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  read  in  the  September  issue  of  Air 
Force  where  one  of  the  glorified  B-17s  flew 
the  total  of  29  consecutive  missions  without 
turning  back.  Good — but  there  are  records 
better,  far  better  than  that.  I  flew  B-26s 
through  Sicily,  Italy  and  France.  My  air¬ 
plane  the  “Sweet  Sue’s  Duke  of  Paducah 
(Ky.)”  flew  53  missions  without  turning 
back.  Later,  after  I  left  the  group,  she 
cracked  up  on  her  97th  mission — far  more 
missions  than  any  B-26  ever  went  on.  .  .  . 

Lt.  J.  M.  Z.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

...  In  your  last  (October)  issue  .  .  .  was 
the  expressed  probability  that  the  B-17 
“Bachelor’s  Delight’’  had  set  an  AAF  record 
by  flying  1 24  combat  missions.  General  Ken¬ 
ney  has  had  under  his  command  several  17s 
and  2’5s  with  1 50  and  200  combat  missions. 

I  know  specifically  of  a  B-17  “Guinea  Pig” 
with  212  missions  and  a  B-25  “Dirty  Dora” 
that  was  still  flying  when  I  left  and  had  over 
180  missions. 

Speaking  of  records,  I  would  like  to  put 
in  a  bid  for  one  of  my  squadrons.  .  .  .  This 
organization  picked  up  15  B-25s  on  the  East 
Coast,  flew  them  across  the  States,  across 
the  Pacific  to  Australia,  trained  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  Australia,  flew  them  in  New 
Guinea  and  flew  approximately  three  months 
with  an  average  of  25  missions  per  airplane 
with  the  same  original  airplanes.  This  calls 
for  a  large  amount  of  maintenance,  pilot 
proficiency  and  luck  and  the  men  concerned 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  .  .  . 

Col.  C.  U.  True,  Commanding,  Turner 

Field,  Ga. 

Nice  going.  Can  anyone  top  these ?  — Ed. 

Disastrous 
Weakness 

Dear  Editor: 

...  If  it  is  human¬ 
ly  possible,  I  would 
like  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  love¬ 
ly  miss  in  this  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Air 
Force.  That  is  the 
lovely  creature  in  the  back  portion  of  the 
magazine  sitting  with  the  lucky  GI  Joe, 
and  on  his  left,  another  lovelv.  I  would  like 
her  name  and  full  statistics  about  that  “gor¬ 
geous  blonde”  of  a  woman.  You  see  I  have 
been  making  it  my  hobby  of  collecting  sta¬ 
tistics  about  blondes — my  mostly  disastrous 
weakness.  .  .  . 

Pfc.  Arthur  G.  Studley,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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5'  7”;  weight,  120  pound's:  bust,  34" ;  hips, 
34" .  Address :  Try  and  get  it.  — Ed. 

It’s  Done  with  Mirrors 

Dear  Editor: 

Your  article  “Shooting  Landings  by 
Radio”  in  vour  October  issue  names  the 
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Operation:REUNION 

By  Capt.  L.  P.  Bachmann 

AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


carded  uniforms  were  sprayed  with  a  louse-killing  disinfectant  b' 
a  1 5th  Air  Force  sergeant.  Lice  were  among  the  souvenirs  they 
picked  up  after  being  shot  down  attacking  Romanian  oilfields. 


Airmen  just  back  from  Romanian  POW  camps  stripped  off  their 
vermin-ridden  uniforms  and  took  hot,  soapy  baths  before  receiving 
a  fresh  issue  of  clothing.  While  this  was  taking  place  their  dis¬ 


The  advance  of  the  Allies  into  German-held 


territory  means  more  than  battles  won  or 
ground  regained— it  means  freedom  for  our 
own  captured  airmen.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
first  great  rescue  mission  carried  out  by  air 


About  midnight  a  guy  ran  into  a  Romanian  prison  bar¬ 
racks  yelling,  “Chonka!  Chonka!  Where  the  hell’s 
i  Chonka?” 

And  drowsily  Chonka  sat  up  in  his  bunk,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawned,  and  inquired,  “Huh?  .  .  .  Me?” 


“Dammit,  Chonka,  wake  up!”  the  guy  yelled.  “Some¬ 
thing’s  happened.  Come  listen  to  the  guards.  Find  out 
what  they’re  talking  about.” 

T/Sgt.  John  P.  Chonka,  1  5th  Air  Force  gunner,  crawled 
out  of  bed,  grumbling  at  his  ability  to  speak  Romanian.  He 
walked  through  the  barracks  and  stood  for  a  moment  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  excited  guards. 

As  he  came  back  to  his  bunk  the  other  men  crowded 


around  him,  demanding  a  report. 

“Oh,  they  say  the  war’s  over,”  Chonka  said  sleepily. 
“Romania  has  surrendered.” 

“What  else?”  the  other  POWs  yelled,  pressing  closer. 
“Give  out!  What  about  us?” 

“Well,”  Chonka  said,  “they  may  turn  us  loose  in  the 
morning.”  With  that,  he  crawled  back  into  bed. 

Sergeant  Chonka,  however,  was  the  only  man  in  the 
prison  who  hadn’t  been  thrown  into  a  fit  of  wild  enthusiasm. 
The  other  Americans  began  singing  at  prospects  of  freedom 
and  talking  about  the  things  they  were  going  to  eat. 

“For  months  we  had  amused  ourselves  by  making  out 
menus,”  S/Sgt.  William  Mansfield,  a  ball-turret  gunner 
from  Tallahassee,  said  later.  “Evcrytime  a  guy  had  nothing 
else  to  do  he  would  make  out  a  long  list — porterhouse  steak, 
creamed  potatoes,  thick  gravy,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad, 
ice  cream,  and  coffee — United  States  coffee!” 

The  party  had  reached  its  peak  at  2  a.m.  when  a  Ro¬ 
manian  colonel  came  into  the  barracks. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “at  last  Romania  is  on  the  right  side.  Wc 
knew  all  along  that  we  should  har  e  been  with  the  Allies,  but 
what  could  we  do?  The  Germans  were  around  us,  and  the 
Allies  were  so  far  away.” 

When  morning  came  the  Romanians  opened  all  exits  to 
the  prison  and  told  the  Americans  they  were  free. 

The  15th  Air  Force’s  great  offensive  against  Ploesti  oil 
fields,  between  August  5  and  20,  had  cost  many  men  and 
planes.  The  accumulated  losses  since  August  1,  1943, 
amounted  to  nearly  2300  United  States  airmen  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Some  of  these  men  had  been  prisoners  of  Romania  for 
1 3  months;  some  had  been  held  but  a  few  weeks.  Among 
these  late  arrivals  was  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Gunn  III,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  heavy  bomb  group. 

On  the  morning  the  Americans  were  released,  Colonel 
Gunn  went  to  the  Romanian  Air  Minister,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  got  their  permission  to  establish 
communications  with  the  15th  Air  Force  in  Italy. 


>  S/Sgt.  Eddy  Lauary  of  Lanchester,  Ohio,  served  as  POW  post¬ 
master  in  the  camp  where  he  and  1,000  others  were  imprisoned. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26  he  was  taken  to  an  airport 
in  Bucharest  and  told  that  he  could  attempt  the  flight  to 
Italy  across  Nazi-held  Yugoslavia.  They  presented  him  with 
a  tired  old  Savoia  Marchetti,  and,  after  a  brief  checkout  on 
the  strange  instrument  panel,  lie  took  off.  Thirty  minutes 
later  he  was  back.  The  plane  was  too  old  and  asthmatic. 

He  crawled  out  of  the  Savoia  Marchetti  and  a  group  of 
Romanian  flyers,  sympathetic  to  his  plan,  tried  to  console 
him.  Among  these  was  Capt.  Bazu  Cantacuzino,  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  pursuit  group  outfitted  with  Me-109G’s.  The 
captain  spoke  English  and  was  credited  with  64  victories  by 
the  Romanian  scoring  system.  He  referred  casually  to  shoot¬ 
ing  down  Lightnings,  Libs  and  Forts. 

Captain  Cantacuzino  offered  to  take  Colonel  Gunn  back 
to  Italy,  proriding  the  American  could  fit  into  the  radio 
compartment  of  a  Messerschmitt. 

Within  a  few  minutes  an  adequate  facsimile  of  the  United 
States  flag  was  painted  on  the  German  plane.  The  colonel 
was  folded  into  the  fuselage  and  the  panel  again  screwed 
into  place.  As  the  Messerschmitt  took  off  from  Bucharest, 
Colonel  Gunn  hoped  the  Romanian  ace  was  completely  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Allied  cause,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
sweat  it  out. 

Two  hours  later,  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  low 
hills  of  Italy,  Colonel  Gunn’s  home  field  was  startled  to  sec 
a  Me-109G  glide  in  to  land.  It  taxied  up,  and  AAF  men 
surrounded  it. 

Captain  Cantacuzino  threw  back  the  hood. 

“I  have  somebody  here  you’ll  be  glad  to  see,”  the  Ro¬ 
manian  dramatically  announced.  He  then  asked  for  a  screw¬ 
driver  and  removed  the  panel. 

A  soldier  cried,  “Look  at  those  GI  shoes  coming  out!” 

Colonel  Gunn  hurried  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Born,  direc- 
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Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Gunn,  III.,  who  arranged  the  big  rescue, 
drinks  a  toast  with  Captain  Cantacuzino  who  did  him  a  big  favor. 


tor  of  operations,  and  they  quickly  worked  out  a  plan  to 
rescue  the  men  from  Romania. 

The  first  phase  of  their  plan  was  to  insure  that  the  air¬ 
drome  outside  Bucharest  was  still  safe  for  evacuation  and  to 
start  the  prisoners  toward  their  rendezvous  point.  If  this 
went  off  successfully  it  was  to  mesh  with  the  major  field 
order.  The  first  phase  of  this  operation  began  when  some 
P-5  Is  took  off  to  make  sure  things  were  still  safe.  Captain 
Cantacuzino  flew  one  of  these  fighters — and  flew  it  per¬ 
fectly.  They  found  the  Bucharest  airdrome  safe  and  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  sent  for  the  second  phase  of  the  operation  to  begin. 

Immediately  several  B-17s,  heavily  escorted  by  P- 51s,  flew 
a  rescue  party  into  Bucharest.  This  party  consisted  of  high 
officials  who  knew  the  Romanian  political  and  military  back¬ 
ground,  headed  by  Col.  George  Kraigher,  of  headquarters, 
MAAF.  The  Americans  met  with  the  necessary  Romanian 
officials,  and  then  the  main  operation  began. 

Back  in  Italy  ground  crews  had  worked  day  and  night  out¬ 
fitting  Fortresses  with  special  racks  for  carrying  passengers  in 
the  bomb  bays.  Several  planes  were  equipped  for  litter  cases 
since  it  was  known  that  some  of  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
in  hospitals  around  Bucharest. 

By  the  time  these  planes  were  ready  to  leave  Italy,  the 
rescue  party  had  rounded  up  hundreds  of  American  airmen 
in  Bucharest.  They  were  transported  to  the  airdrome  and 
lined  up  around  the  perimeter  of  the  field  in  groups  of  20  at 
intervals  of  1  50  feet.  There  they  waited  for  the  B-17s. 

In  general  appearance  the  men  ran  the  scale  from  raga¬ 
muffin  to  buffoon.  Some  wore  German  helmets  and  others 
wore  Russian  hats.  They  were  bedecked  with  Nazi  Iron 
Crosses  and  fully  half  of  the  men  had  Romanian  air  force 
insignia.  Others  had  acquired  the  extra  fancy  Romanian 
paratrooper  wings.  They  carried  wine,  swords  and  walking 
sticks,  and  although  they  had  been  out  of  prison  but  a  few 
days,  some  had  the  photographs  and  addresses  of  Romanian 
girls. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  a  genuine  American  flavor. 
One  prison  barracks  had  received  a  shipment  of  GI  trousers, 
but  they  were  all  size  40.  This  amused  the  men,  since  they 
had  been  living  on  prison  fare.  The  oversize  trousers  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  certain  of  the  POWs,  who  folded  the  waist 
band  into  deep  pleats  which  ran  almost  to  the  knees.  Then 
they  disconnected  their  dog  tags  and  draped  the  chain  in  a 
long  loop  like  the  trappings  of  a  zoot  suit. 

That  was  the  way  they  awaited  their  liberation. 

The  first  sight  of  American  planes  was  a  flight  of  P-51s 
which  swept  in  and  gave  them  a  royal  buzz.  Then  the 


A  wounded  American  airman  is  loaded  aboard  an  ambulance  fol-  I 
lowing  his  arrival  in  Italy.  Sick  and  wounded  were  rescued  first,  i 

• 

fighters  climbed  up  over  the  field  and  began  circling  for  the 
Fortresses  to  come  in. 

The  bombers  arrived  and  taxied  to  the  first  group.  Twenty 
Americans  sprinted  out  and  tumbled  into  the  B-17.  Another 
Fortress  followed  and  picked  up  the  next  group.  They  came 
in  three  waves,  at  one-hour  intervals,  cutting  their  engines  j 
but  ten  minutes  between  landing  and  take-off. 

In  the  first  wave  were  two  planes  which  carried  medical 
supplies,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Lovelace  and  Major  Ray-  ' 
mond  J.  Beal,  in  charge  of  evacuating  the  wounded.  These  i 
two  officers  spent  a  hectic  three  hours  gathering  up  patients 
and  transporting  them  back  to  the  airdrome  in  time  to  make 
the  last  wave. 

Tilings  went  well  with  the  doctors  until,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  getting  12  miles  across  Bucharest  to  a  hospital, 
they  were  given  the  services  of  a  character  who  had  served 
as  Premier  Antoneseu’s  chauffeur.  Whether  or  not  this  man  | 
was  overjoyed  at  having  new  allies,  or  whether  he  was  simply 
a  wild  man  with  an  automobile,  the  two  surgeons  did  not 
discover.  Me  proved,  however,  to  be  the  hottest  chauffeur  j 
they  had  ever  seen.  Enroute  to  the  hospital  he  swerved  and 
whipped  corners,  blasted  through  traffic  at  such  a  rate  the 
doctors  felt  destined  to  end  their  mission  on  the  pavements 
of  Bucharest.  Fortunately,  they  reach  their  patients  and  I" 
with  time  growing  short  dispatched  all  but  three  litter  cases  j 
to  the  airdrome.  As  a  last  resort  Colonel  Lovelace  stopped  U 
a  truck  in  the  middle  of  a  street  and,  for  five  dollars,  per- 
suaded  the  driver  to  take  aboard  two  patients.  He  loaded  3 
the  last  man  on  a  city  bus. 

In  all,  98  wounded  airmen  were  among  the  1,166  men  I 
taken  out  of  Bucharest  in  the  first  two  davs  of  the  rescue.  I 
On  the  third  day  the  last  remaining  Americans,  and  those  ; 
who  had  arranged  for  the  evacuation,  were  flown  out.  In  j 
the  three  davs  of  the  operation,  there  was  no  man  in  Italy  I 
more  pleased  than  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  1  5th  Air  Force,  and  no  one  watched  \ 
the  returning  men  unload  with  greater  satisfaction. 

“Thank  God  you’re  back,”  he  told  them  as  they  stepped  j ; 
out  upon  their  airfield  again.  “We  sweated  you  out  a  long  j 
time.”  J 

As  for  the  men,  some  kissed  the  ground;  others  kept  shak-  i 
ing  hands  with  everybody,  and  grinning  at  their  comrades  in  I 
prison;  while  some  were  too  overcome  by  emotion  to  say  or  j 
do  anything. 

Revealing  their  morale,  the  men  were  outspoken  in  ap-  | 
preciation  and  loyalty  to  the  I  5th  Air  Force.  Of  all  those 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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Combat  may  make  you  Lazy 


By  Maj.  Walker  M.  Mahurin 


He  was  a  good  guy.  I’d  known  him  in  England  and  I’d 
flown  with  him.  I  knew  he  was  a  fine  pilot,  a  good 
flight  leader  and  a  reasonably  eager  lieutenant.  But 
here  he  was  in  the  States,  assigned  to  the  kind  of  job  he 
used  to  gripe  about  not  having — and  he  was  miserable. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  sore,  sore  inside,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  did  a  lousy  job  as  assistant  base  operations  offi¬ 
cer.  Somehow  his  reports,  schedules,  forms  were  always 
days  behind;  he  never  could  be  found  when  he  was  needed. 
After  three  months  in  this  job  he  still  didn’t  know  all  the 
personnel  working  directly  under  him. 

What’s  more,  the  people  he  worked  and  lived  with  didn’t 
like  him.  They  resented  his  arrogance,  his  sloppincss,  his 
rve-been-winning-the-war-and-risking-my-neck-while-you’ve- 
been-taking-it-easy-in-the-States  attitude.  Overseas,  he  had 
been  a  popular  member  of  his  group,  always  the  center  of 
a  happy  gang  in  the  local  pub.  But  in  the  States  he  was 
playing  a  lone-wolf  role,  acting  as  though  nobody  around 
was  worth  his  time.  I’d  see  him  in  the  PX  or  the  canteen, 
talking  to  no  one  and  looking  as  though  he’d  snap  off  your 
head  if  you  so  much  as  said  “hello”  to  him. 

I  wish  I  could  say  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  kind,  but 
after  I  had  visited  a  few  more  bases  I  noticed  quite  a  few 
like  him.  And  I  heard  hints  in  conversations.  A  base  CO 
once  remarked  in  my  presence,  “One  thing  I  don’t  want 
any  more  of  is  guvs  just  back  from  combat.  We  have  too 
much  work  to  do  to  take  time  off  to  pamper  them.” 

Well,  I  resented  what  he  said,  naturally.  But  I  knew  this 
CO  was  an  honest  hard  worker  who  meant  nothing  spite¬ 


ful.  Not  that  I  hold  any  brief  for  those  in  the  States  who 
are  obviously  in  no  hurry  to  fight,  although  they  were 
trained  for  combat  duty.  There  are  guys  like  that  and  there 
are  people  who  are  just  plain  reluctant  to  give  a  combat 
man  a  chance  to  adapt  himself — COs  who  don’t  want  to 
disrupt  their  nice,  neat  little  outfits  for  anybody. 

However,  most  of  the  men  who  haven’t  been  overseas 
are  kept  here  because  they  have  particular  specialties  that 
make  them  more  valuable  behind  the  lines  than  in  them. ; 
The  CO  who  made  that  remark  was  this  kind  of  man — one 
of  the  best — and  I  thought  about  what  he  said.  Then,  when 
I  got  my  new  assignment  and  tried  to  settle  down  in  a  job, 

I  found  there  were  certain  tendencies  in  me  that  I  had  to 
fight.  I  can’t  honestly  swear  that  I’ve  beaten  them  all  yet, 
but  at  least  I  can  tell  you  men  still  overseas  what  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of,  and  I  can  give  you  my  ideas  on  why  we  get  that  way. 

First,  in  combat  jobs,  no  matter  how  many  hours  they 
give  us  on  the  ground  gadgets  and  no  matter  how  many 
lectures  S-2  arranges,  most  of  us  don’t  have  enough  to  do 
when  we’re  not  flying.  Particularly  in  theaters  like  the  ETO 
where  weather  can  keep  you  on  the  ground  sometimes  for 
days  and  days,  a  guy  gets  in  the  habit  of  lying  flat  on  his 
back  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  We  become  students  of  the 
horizontal.  But  we  know  it’s  all  right.  We  rationalize  it  to 
ourselves  by  saying  we  risk  our  necks  and  deserve  plenty  of 
leisure  when  we’re  not  operational. 

Well,  in  a  combat  zone  that  attitude  is  all  right.  Fight¬ 
ing  is  what  we’re  there  for  and  if  we  do  our  fighting  OK 
that  attitude  makes  sense.  But  back  in  the  States,  where 
there  isn’t  much  dving  tomorrow  or  even  the  next  day,  it 
gets  a  little  silly.  Tire  habit  of  thinking  of  yourself  as  a  kind 
of  superman  who  deserves  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 


Men  back  from  combat  frequently  have  trouble 
adapting  themselves  to  jobs  in  the  States.  Here  a 
fighter  pilot  with  17  months  in  the  ETO  and  21 
Nazi  planes  to  his  credit  gives  some  reasons  why 

ILLTISTnATIOX  BY  T/SGT.  D.  BKOCKELL 


In  Aprs!,  1943,  Renault  factory  was  produc¬ 
ing  40  trucks  daily  for  Nazis.  Allied  bomb¬ 
ers  stopped  all  production  for  a  month. 


German  aircraft  engines,  des¬ 
perately  needed  by  Luftwaffe, 
were  abandoned  after  an  attack 
on  Nazi  hangars  outside  Paris. 


Four  attacks  by  8th  Air  Force  heavies  levelled  the  German  rail  shops  at  Rheims.  Tracks, 
turnabouts,  warehouses,  shop  buildings,  and  locomotives  were  smashed  into  rubble. 
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The  results  of  two  years’  steady  pounding  by  our  British-based  heavies  are 
graphically  revealed  in  this  eyewitness  report  from  precision  target  areas  in  France 

By  MAJ.  CHARLES  D.  FRAZER 

AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


Iathes,  presses  and  drilling  machines,  most  of  them  broken 
and  dusty  with  disuse,  stood  in  crowded  ranks  along 
a  both  sides  of  the  factory.  Overhead  the  saw-tooth  roof 
was  a  dangling  skeleton  of  steel.  But  across  the  reaches  of 
cement  floor  not  a  bomb  crater  could  be  seen. 

The  stocky  Frenchman  in  black  business  suit  and  beret 
waved  toward  the  wreckage. 

“Your  bombs  were  well  fuzed,”  he  said.  “One  hundred 
and  thirty  bombs  struck  this  building.  Five  were  duds.  The 
rest  went  through  one  surface,  the  roof,  then  exploded  be¬ 
fore  hitting  the  floor.  Damage  to  our  machines  was  enor¬ 
mous.  It  was  work  well  done.” 

This  was  the  story  everywhere.  Frenchmen  who  had  seen 
8th  Air  Force  bombardment  of  targets  in  the  Paris  and 
Rheirns  areas  made  varying  comments.  An  engineer  spoke 
of  bomb  fuzing.  A  former  French  airman  praised  the  “im¬ 
peccable”  formations.  Other  men  admired  the  courage  of 
those  crews'  who  had  weathered  the  hottest  flak  in  Europe. 

But  the  sum  of  their  statements  came  to  one  thing — work 
well  done.  Even  German  officers,  standing  not  only  in  the 
ruins  of  airfields,  rail  yards,  factories  and  oil  plants  but  in  the 
ruins  of  their  own  military  ambition,  had  characterized 
American  bombardment  as  an  A-l  job. 

A  description  of  results  achieved  in  8th  Air  Force  attacks 
upon  industrial  France — as  found  through  ground  inspection 
of  targets  and  interviews  with  French  businessmen  shortly 
after  the  occupation — requires,  first,  a  review  of  the  problem 
involved.  For  nowhere  in  the  world  has  precision  bombing 
been  put  to  a  more  severe  test. 

French  factories  operated  by  or  for  the  Nazis  generally 
were  much  smaller  in  area  than  those  of  the  Reich  itself,  and 

the  Germans  had  gone  to  ex¬ 
travagant  lengths  to  fend  off 
U.  S.  air  power.  Paris  was  so 
stoutly  armored  with  antiair¬ 
craft  and  fleets  of  fighter 
planes  that  bombers  were 
forced  up  to  2?,000  feet  or 
more.  Key  plants  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  firewalls  and  other 
structures. 

Moreover,  these  factories 
were  situated  in  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  sections  among  people 
who  at  heart  were  friendly  to 
the  Allied  cause  or  secretly 
active  in  it.  Always,  this  was 
a  vital  consideration.  The  8th 
Air  Force  sent  only  picked 
crews  and  expert  bombardiers 
on  Paris  missions,  never 
used  incendiaries  on  factories 
(which  normally  cause  up  to 
half  the  damage  in  a  bombing 
attack),  and  rarely  attacked 
through  cloud  cover. 
Whatever  the  difficulties,  however,  destruction  of  French 
industry  was  essential,  for  it  figured  largely  in  the  plans  of 
the  German  war  machine.  Tire  success  of  the  mission  may 


be  seen  in  a  few  typical  targets — for  example,  the  CAM 
ball  and  roller  bearing  plant. 

This  concern — the  Compagnie  d’Application  Mecaniques 
— was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Swedish  SKF  organization.  Its  two 
plants  at  Bois  Colombo  and  Ivry  were  capable  in  pre-war 
times  of  producing  40,000  bearings  per  day.  The  wartime 
production  figure  ranged  from  15,000  to  25,000  daily.  Two 
thousand  workers  were  employed. 

From  a  strategic  standpoint  this  may  have  been  the  most 
important  industrial  target  in  France.  Manufacture  of  bear¬ 
ings  requires  highly  skilled  labor  and  it  is  one  industry  the 
Germans  could  not  decentralize.  And,  while  Germany  pro¬ 
duced  75  percent  of  her  own  bearings  at  Schweinfurt,  Erkner 
and  elsewhere,  CAM  was  counted  on  for  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  total  requirements.  CAM  made  tapered  roller  bearings, 
a  product  so  urgent  that  the  Germans,  like  a  vagrant  picking 
up  butts  in  the  street,  were  salvaging  them  from  all  crashed 
Allied  aircraft. 

Two  attacks  were  made  by  the  8th  Air  Force  upon  CAM’s 
Bois  Colombo  plant:  on  September  1  5,  1943,  with  78  Forts 
dropping  229  tons  of  HE,  and  on  December  31,  1943,  with 
57  Forts  dropping  164  tons.  On  that  New  Year  Eve  other 
bombers  paid  a  call  on  the  Ivry  plant,  too.  In  all  cases  500- 
pound  bombs  were  used  against  single-story,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  buildings. 

The  first  attack  on  Bois  Colombe  destroyed  30  percent  of 
the  surface  structures  and  20  percent  of  the  machines.  Prac¬ 
tically  all- roofs  fell  in.  Orvar  Gustaffson,  the  Swedish  man¬ 
ager  who  ran  the  plants  under  German  supervision,  called 
this  a  very  good  result.  Since  30  operations  arc  needed  to 
make  a  bearing,  this  percentage  of  destruction  put  the  plant 
out  completely  for  two  months.  Even  af-ter  work  was  re¬ 
sumed  production  never  again  got  above  12,000  bearings  per 
day. 

After  the  second  attack,  Bois  Colombe  was  down  for  an¬ 
other  two  months  and  the  Fry  plant  was  down  for  nearly 
three.  At  Ivry  bombs  destroyed  many  four-spindle  automatic 
machines  which  the  Germans  could  neither  repair  nor  re¬ 
place. 

These  CAM  factories  were  very  small  pinpoint  targets. 
Apparently  the  Germans  understood  that  if  AAF  bombers 
could  hit  the  plants  twice  they  could  do  it  again,  so  in  May 
of  this  year  Nazi  officials  in  charge  of  CAM  made  a  spec¬ 
tacular  move.  They  undertook  to  transfer  all  usable  ma¬ 
chines  from  Bois  Colombe  and  Ivry  into  a  vast  grotto  at 
Tavcrny,  just  outside  Paris.  Strenuous  labor  was  involved 
and  the  work  took  weeks.  Cold  and  damp,  the  grotto  was 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  manufacture  of  bearings,  and  to  over¬ 
come  this  obstacle  the  Germans  installed  heating  equipment. 
They  also  ran  electric  power  and  oil  lines  into  the  caves  and 
built  tunnels  for  a  railroad  spur.  Eventually  this  fantastic 
factory,  occupying  250,000  square  feet  of  cavern  40  to  80 
yards  below  ground,  was  put  into  operation;  but  it  was  then 
too  late — July,  1944.  Production  of  a  sort  was  maintained 
for  one  month,  then  ceased  altogether  on  August  12. 

Quite  a  different  type  of  plant  in  the  Bois  Colombe 
vicinity  was  that  of  Hispano  Suiza.  Here  German-controlled 
workers  repaired  airplane  and  marine  engines,  repaired  ME- 
109  aircraft,  and  manufactured  components  for  Daimler 
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Benz  engines.  Here,  too,  the  Nazis  were  put  out 
|||gi|||  of  business  in  late  1943. 

Three  attacks  were  sent  against  Hispano  Suiza, 
On  September  9,  a  shop  for  machining  crank¬ 
shafts  was  destroyed.  On  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 5,  administration  buildings  were  wrecked  and  a 
vital  foundry  was  knocked  out.  It  is  still  out.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  a  third  visit  demolished  the  Daimler  unit,  hit  the 
foundry  again  and  destroyed  a  toolshop.  Work  at  Hispano 
Suiza  was  never  resumed. 

Europe’s  largest  automotive  factory  is  the  Renault  works 
at  Billancourt,  which  before  the  war  employed  23,000  men 
and  women.  Following  the  German  conquest  of  France,  this 
great  industrial  unit  was  turned  to  the  production  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  Wchrmacht. 

Actually,  there  are  two  Renault  plants.  The  main  plant, 
covering  nearly  300  acres,  produced  tanks,  aero  and  marine 
engines,  trucks,  axles  and  gears,  among  other  items,  and  re¬ 
paired  many  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  Caudron  Renault  plant 
made  trainer  aircraft,  manufactured  component  parts  for 
Messerschmitt  planes,  repaired  aircraft  and  produced  auto¬ 
mobile  chassis.  Buildings  at  both  centers,  as  in  most  French 
industry,  were  of  single-story  steel  frame  construction,  al¬ 
though  at  Caudron  Renault  one  large  shop  was  built  of  light 
reinforced  concrete  shells. 

Renault  was  bombed  first  by  the  RAF.  In  March,  1942, 
a  saturation  attack  by  222  British  aircraft  put  the  main 
Renault  plant  wholly  out  of  production.  Germans  promptly 
ordered  the  factory  rebuilt  and  gave  the  Renault  manage¬ 
ment  a  high  priority  for  necessary  materials,  as  they  con¬ 


tinued  to  do  through  the  war.  Numerous  improvements  in 
building  construction  and  machine  methods  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

Thirteen  months  later,  in  April,  1943,  the  8th  Air  Force 
hit  the  remodeled  plant.  Eighty-five  Forts  dropped  251  tons 
of  HE,  using  1000-pound  bombs  fuzed  at  1/40  second  tail, 
designed  to  explode  at  about  floor  level  assuming  that  the 
fuzes  were  initiated  by  the  roofs.  (Where  roofs  were  flimsy 
this  did  not  always  occur,  in  which  cases  bombs  penetrated 
the  floor  with  relatively  small  areas  of  damage.) 

Once  again  Renault  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Jean  Renault,  son 
of  the  owner  of  this  enterprise,  describing  that  first  AAF 
assault,  stated  that  80  percent  of  the  plant’s  roofs  were 
knocked  down,  20  percent  of  the  shops  destroyed,  500  ma¬ 
chines  completely  destroyed,  1,000  badly  damaged  and  2,000 
slightly  damaged. 

In  September  this  main  Renault  factory  was  again  hit  by 
21  aircraft,  but  as  a  secondary  target.  Cloud  over  another 
part  of  Paris  prevented  one  combat  wing  from  dropping  on 
the  primary,  so  further  destruction  was  wrought  upon 
Renault  as  it  was  rebuilding.  Reconstruction  of  this  plant 
required  several  months  of  work  by  all  employees.  Among 
materials  needed  were  30  acres  of  glass. 

During  September,  also,  two  attacks  were  leveled  against 
the  Caudron  Renault  factory— one  on  September  3,  by  37 
Forts,  the  second  on  September  15,  bv  40  Forts.  In  the 
latter  mission,  119  tons  of  500-pounders  fuzed  at  1/100 
second  tail  were  dropped  and  caused  very  great  damage  both 
to  structures  and  machines.  Four  of  these  bombs  hit  the 
reinforced  concrete  shell  building  at  Caudron  and  destroyed 
43,600  square  feet  of  it,  better  than  the  per  ton  average.  The 
Caudron  plant,  including  chassis  shops,  was  put  entirely  out 
of  production  and  is  still  out.  The  main  works  is  nearly 
restored. 


PRODUCTION  JOURNAltERE  MONTAGE  CAMIONS 


Production  chart,  taken  from  Renault  Works’  files,  shows  results  Nazi  truck's  for  one  month.  Figures  at  left  edge  of  chart  indicate 
of  Allied  bombings.  Attacks  in  March  1942,  April  1943,  and  Sep-  total  trucks  produced.  Germans  moved  part  of  assembly  line  to 
tember  1943,  in  each  case  completely  knocked  out  production  of  Belfort  but  later  bombings  cut  production  down  to  permanent  zero. 


AIR  FORCE 


Production  charts  show  the  disaster  these  bombings 
brought  to  Renault,  and  thus  to  Nazi  operations.  But  even 
these  charts  arc  too  lenient  because,  as  M.  Renault  observed, 
they  were  made  by  Frenchmen  for  German  consumption. 
All  through  the  occupation,  the  Renault  works  was  under 
the  rigid  control  of  an  able  German  commissar  who  was 
supposedly  a  civilian  but  who  was  last  seen  in  Paris,  just 
before  the  evacuation,  wearing  an  officer’s  uniform. 

Airfields  always  stood  high  on  the  8th  Air  Force  priority 
list  and  among  the  most  important  in  France  were  those 
at  Villacoublay  and  Orly,  near  Paris,  and  the  Rheims- 
Champagne  airbase  farther  north. 

Villacoublay  was  once  the  largest  of  all  Luftwaffe  installa¬ 
tions,  the  service  base  for  all  northwest  France  and  a  highly 
active  interception  field.  Its  complex  facilities  included 
hangars  and  repair  shops  for  FW-190s,  JU-88s  and  night 
fighters,  plants  for  assembly  and  service  of  army  cooperation 
aircraft,  a  shop  for  Heinkels,  several  others  for  Junkers  trans¬ 
ports,  a  training  field,  and  acres  of  runways,  aprons  and  dis¬ 
persals.  Eight  hundred  men  worked  on  FW  repair,  nearly 
1,800  on  Junkers,  plus  many  other  employees. 

This  field  was  hit  four  times.  In  June,  1943,  B-17s 
bombed  from  27,000  feet  through  partial  cloud  to  destroy 
much  of  the  FW-190  section.  Two  months  later,  133  Forts 
returned  with  aiming  points  all  over  the  field  and  knocked 
Villacoublay  out  of  effective  action  for  nearly  eight  months. 
In  July  and  August,  1944,  the  field  was  again  attacked  by 
the  8th  Air  Force,  the  last  assault  being  made  by  B-24s  to 
posthole  the  field  and  interfere  with  German  efforts  to  with¬ 
draw  aircraft.  More  than  800  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
in  the  four  missions  and  no  section  of  the  base  escaped 
damage.  Some  runways  were  rebuilt  three  or  four  times. 

Orly,  a  field  nearby,  was  not  active  until  the  beginning  of 
this  year  and  then  mainly  as  a  storage  point  for  V-l  and 


V-2  materials.  Liberators,  carrying  500-poundcrs  with  some 
incendiaries,  struck  Orly  in  May  and  July,  demolishing  two 
giant  dirigible  hangars  used  for  housing  fly-bombs.  Hangars 
and  other  installations  burned  well  in  both  instances  and  no 
further  attacks  were  necessary. 

Photo-intclligcnce  officers  learned  from  French  workmen 
that  neither  at  Villacoublay  nor  at  Orly  had  the  Germans 
set  up  dummy  aircraft.  Once  they  had  created  an  entire 
dummy  field  a  few  miles  away,  complete  with  fake  planes, 
but  had  lost  interest  in  their  little  ruse  when  the  British 


Smashed  hangars  at  Villacoublay  were  part  of  the  score  made  by 
8th  Air  Force  while  Germans  held  the  field  during  battle  of  Paris. 
The  enemy  had  no  chance  to  salvage  their  damaged  planes. 
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Renault  officials  compiled  this  bomb  plot  after  8th  Air  Force  attack  on  4  April 
1943.  Pencil  line  outlines  factory  area,  dots  denote  hits.  Rectangle  at  left,  marked 
“Germany,”  shows  where  Germans  adapted  French  tanks  for  use  by  Wehrmacht. 
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Thorough  saturation  of  rocket  installations  like 
this  one  at  Siracourt,  France,  effectively  blasted 
Nazi  hopes  of  hammering  England  into  submission. 
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This  mass  of  concrete  near  Paris  was  one  of  several  flying  bomb 
storage  depots  destroyed  by  bombers.  Robot  supplies  were  also 
stored  in  caves  but  accurate  .bombing  wrecked  entrances,  rail  lines. 


bombed  it  with  dummy  wooden  bombs.  The  field  at  Rhcims  ! 
had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  chief  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  t 
France.  This  base,  extremely  active  both  as  an  interception  - 
and  service  center  for  FWs  and  JU-88s,  was  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  8th  Air  Force  and  finally  rendered  wholly 
useless  by  a  June  raid  which  left  the  field  littered  with 
scores  of  crumpled  hangars  and  shops  and  enormous  num-  i 
bers  of  damaged  aircraft.  Many  hangars  had  been  newly 
constructed  by  the  Nazis  and  were  of  the  arched-roof,  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  type,  supposedly  bombproof.  These  roofs 
caved  in  just  as  other  types. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944,  the  Nazi  oil  industry 
became  a  No.  1  priority  with  the  AAF.  Two  typical  targets 
were  situated  at  Gennevilliers,  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine. 

An  important  producer  was  the  Standard  Oil  plant  (Stand¬ 
ard  Francaise  des  Petrolcs),  which  had  been  turning  out 
2,000  tons  of  petroleum  products  per  month,  including  a 
grease  for  tank  treads.  Between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
the  plant’s  total  production  was  being  taken  for  German  use. 

On  June  22,  in  the  early  evening,  72  heavies,  loaded  with 
100-  and  250-pound  HE  bombs  with  instantaneous  and  : 
1/100  second  fuzes,  carried  out  an  assault  against  the  Stand-  , 
ard  plant  and  it  promptly  became  a  ruin.  Bombs  landed  at  1 


American  soldiers  search  through  wreckage  of  German  planes  at 
Orb-  airdrome  near  Paris.  In  background  are  remains  of  two  huge 
Zeppelin  hangars  which  Germans  used  to  store  pilotless  plane  parts. 


This  mass  of  burned  out  tanks  and  pipes  was  once  a  busy  section  of 
a  vital  oil  and  gasoline  storage  depot  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  From 
it  Germans  moved  about  750  tons  each  day  to  Normandy  front. 


all  key  points  of  the  factory’s  34,000  square  yards  of  space, 
setting  fires  which  flamed  for  two  days.  By  some  chance,  the 
home  of  the  director,  George  Auclair,  who  lived  on  one 
corner  of  the  property,  was  neither  hit  nor  damaged. 

Almost  adjoining  Standard  was  a  gasoline  depot  once 
owned  by  the  Compagnie  Industriale  Maritime  but  later 
taken  over  by  the  Germans.  This  distribution  depot,  known 
as  WIFO,  handled  750  tons  of  gasoline  a  day  for  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  front.  Most  of  its  500-cubic  meter  tanks  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  clusters  surrounded  by  heavy  firewalls.  Heavy 
bombers,  attacking  at  the  same  time  as  the  strike  against 
Standard,  destroyed  approximately  20,000  of  the  depot’s 
total  45,000  cubic  meter  capacity.  Some  of  the  firewalls, 
especially  those  girding  diesel  oil  tanks,  effectively  prevented 
destruction,  but  others  failed  altogether  and  the  bulk  of 
WIFO’s  installations  was  a  mass  of  burned  and  wrinkled 
wreckage. 

Still  a  third  target  in  Gcnnevillicrs  on  that  day  was  the 
old  Ford  plant,  now  operated  by  the  Laffly  concern.  This 
plant  had  once  equipped  and  maintained  an  entire  Panzer 
division,  repairing  tanks,  halftracks  and  other  vehicles,  and 
had  assembled  snowplows  for  the  Russian  front  and  Nor¬ 
way’s  roads.  Flere  the  chief  immediate  damage  was  destruc- 


Allied  bombings  forced  Nazis  to  convert  Paris  subways  into  aircraft 
factories.  Porte  de  Lilias  station  (above)  produced  propellers. 


Ground  inspection  parties  reported  that  damage  to  enemy  installations 
was  even  greater  than  had  been  reported  by  our  photo-interpreters 


Nazis  lost  29  storage  tanks  with  a  total  of  13.000  tons  of  oil  when 
8th  Air  Force  bombs  fired  the  huge  Standard  Oil  plant  at  Genne- 
villiers.  Intense  heat  of  fire  caused  tanks  in  foreground  to  collapse. 
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tion  of  electric  power.  And  while  the  Germans 
had  already  begun  to  curtail  use  of  this  plant 
before  the  attack,  wrecking  of  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  its  facilities  ended  all  hope  of  continued 
or  future  use. 

The  strategic  bombing  of  railroads,  like  all  foregoing  types 
of  bomb  damage,  is  a  subject  for  exhaustive  research.  No 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  until  the  enemy  is  finally 
defeated  and  a  thorough -going  study  is  completed. 

Still,  even  casual  inspection  of  French  railways  is  impres¬ 
sive,  particularly  in  the  Paris  area.  The  French  transportation 
system  is  so  constructed  that  all  troop  and  freight  traffic 
from  Germany  to  Normandy  or  southern  France  normally 
passed  through  Paris,  and  in  May  and  June,  1944,  a  terrific 
joint  assault  on  Paris  marshalling  yards  was  carried  out  by 
the  RAF  and  AAF. 

Marshalling  yards  run  to  a  pattern.  There  are  reception 
sidings,  forwarding  sidings  and  sorting  sites  where  trains  are 
made  up.  This  maze  of  trackage  always  converges  at  one  or 
two  points  in  the  yard. 

Allied  technique  in  blasting  these  targets  was  to  combine 
an  RAF  saturation  attack  by  Lancasters  and  Halifaxes  with 
precision  bombing  by  the  8th  Air  Force  against  choke 
points.  RAF  bombs  demolished  and  burned  rolling  stock, 
shattered  yard  buildings  and  raised  hell  generally,  while  the 
AAF  tore  up  tracks  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  and 
destroyed  key  repair  shops,  control  stations  and  other  works. 

Robert  Le  Besncrais,  general  manager  of  the  Socicte  Na¬ 
tional  de  Chemins  de  Fcrs  Francais — -the  government-con¬ 
trolled  railway  system — conceded  that  marshalling  yard  at¬ 
tacks  had  considerable  cumulative  effect  in  immobilizing  the 
Germans  in  May.  He  believes,  however,  that  precision 
bombing  of  bridges  and  important  trackage  was  even  more 
disastrous  and  represented  a  more  economic  use  of  aircraft. 
He  cited  especially  the  cutting  of  rail  and  highway  bridges 
on  the  Seine,  Loire,  Oise  and  Yonne  rivers. 

Prior  to  the  invasion,  Seine  River  bridges  had  been  cut  by 
the  9th  Air  Force.  Then,  after  D-dav,  the  8th  was  given  the 
assignment  of  knocking  out  rail  and  highway  bridges  across 
the  Loire  and  Yonne. 

Along  the  former  river,  from  Nantes  on  the  coast  to 
Nevers  in  central  France,  not  a  bridge  was  left  standing. 
This  havoc,  said  M.  Le  Besnerais,  hurt  the  German  effort 
incalculably.  Some  reinforcing  divisions  for  Normandv  were 
delayed  eight  to  fifteen  days — despite  constant  bridge-mend¬ 
ing  by  those  indefatigable  rebuilders,  the  Germans — and 
many  were  completely  stopped.  Presumably,  the  Nazis  had 
sufficient  rolling  stock,  but  everlasting  detours  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  ever  to  get  troops  or  equipment  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  railroads  of  France  were 
in  a  gigantic  dislocation. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Germans  went  underground 
wherever  possible  to  escape  Allied  air  blows,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  their  frenzied  frustration  was  found  in  the 
Paris  subway. 

Early  in  the  war,  there  had  existed  a  French  turbo- 
mcchanical  factory  at  Epone-Mezieres,  40  kilometers  west 
of  Paris.  This  plant  made  compressors  and  other  equipment 
for  French  aircraft  and  had  obtained  in  1939  a  large  amount 
of  machinery  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

After  France’s  collapse  the  factory  owners  refused  to  work 
for  Germany.  One  man  fled  to  Switzerland,  another  to  New 
York;  a  third  just  stayed  in  Paris.  Germans  took  over  the 
plant  and  converted  it  to  the  manufacture  of  shafts  for 
Raticr  propellers.  In  June,  1944,  an  average  of  300  prop 
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shafts  a  month  was  being  produced.  Just  about  that  time, 
however,  AAF  bombers  destroyed  a  railway  station  adjacent 
to  the  factory  at  Epone-Mezieres  and  the  Germans  grew 
nervous.  They  were  afraid  that  next  time  the  plant  would  go 
up,  too.  Moreover,  they  were  having  25  or  more  air  raid 
alerts  daily  which,  as  in  many  other  French  plants,  seriously 
disrupted  production. 

Consequently,  they  decided  to  move  the  factory  into  some 
mushroom  caves  near  Poissy.  Many  such  caves  were  being 
utilized  for  manufacture  of  aircraft  parts,  submarine  tor¬ 
pedoes  and  the  like.  Before  they  could  move,  however,  the 
8th  Air  Force  wrecked  a  bridge  at  Poissy.  This  complicated 
the  transportation  problem,  so  the  Germans  took  a  new  tack 
and  moved  the  plant  into  a  branch  line  of  the  Paris  subway. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  shut  off  four  kilometers  of  the 
Metro  Paris  subway  on  a  deep  branch  line  and,  at  no  little 
trouble  to  themselves,  moved  scores  of  heavy  machines  onto 
the  platforms  at  the  Porte  de  Lilias  station,  156  steps  down 
from  the  street. 

Apparently  the  original  idea  was  to  operate  lathes,  drills 
and  cutters  right  on  the  Porte  de  Lilias  platforms.  But  a 
fresh  difficulty  presented  itself.  So  great  was  the  vibration 
that  the  platforms  couldn’t  stand  the  strain. 

The  Todt  organization  was  called  in.  They  tore  up  the 
subway  tracks,  laid  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  on  the  road¬ 
bed  and  installed  electric  current.  Additional  plants  had 
been  moved  in  at  other  Metro  stations  and  the  plan  called 
for  installation  of  heating  equipment,  building  of  a  railway 
connection  and  similar  construction.  While  this  mammoth 
job  of  work  was  begun  on  June  1  5  none  of  the  plants  ever 
did  get  into  operation  and  the  whole  project  was  eventually 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  retreat  from  Paris.  Incidentally, 
men  who  know  Berlin  say  that  refuge  in  that  city’s  subways 
would  be  impractical  because  they  are  much  too  shallow. 

This  effort  to  go  underground,  involving  titanic  labors,  is 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  damage  wrought 
by  precision  bombing  in  France.  The  Nazis  knew  that  there 
was  no  escape,  even  for  small-size  plants — and  that  what  the 
8th  could  see,  it  could  hit. 

This  damage  was  done  with  a  remarkably  low  loss  of  life 
among  French  civilians.  In  some  attacks,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Of  all  attacks  described,  only  one  could  be  called  inaccurate 
— an  assault  upon  Villacoublay.  During  one  of  four  raids  on 
that  target,  some  bombs,  falling  short,  hit  the  nearby  village, 
killing  several  persons.  But  the  understanding  with  which 
the  French  accepted  this  unavoidable  result  of  war  revealed 
itself  in  a  typical  and  touching  incident. 

A  Fortress  had  been  shot  down  in  the  attack.  The  bomber 
crashed  in  a  field,  killing  the  entire  crew,  and  the  French 
people  of  the  village  paid  tribute  to  those  men  by  covering 
the  Fort  with  flowers.  The  Germans  were  enraged.  They 
issued  an  order  that  the  incident  should  not  occur  again, 
under  threat  of  heavy  penalties.  Next  morning  the  bomber 
bore  twice  as  manv  flowers. 

Ground  inspection  of  French  targets  disclosed  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  information.  For  one  thing  it  showed  that  the 
Germans  had  consistently  been  hit  where  it  hurt  the  most. 
For  another  it  showed  that  selection  of  bombs  and  fuzes 
had  been  handled  with  skill,  that  the  area  and  type  of  dam¬ 
age  per  ton  of  bombs  had  been  highly  effective  and  that  the 
bombings  themselves  had  been  extremely  precise. 

Nobodv  who  visits  these  targets,  who  sees  the  demolished 
airfields,  railways,  oil  depots  and  factories,  could  possibly 
doubt  that  the  Wehrmaeht  suffered  inestimable  blows  from 
bombing  in  France.  Nobody  who  has  seen  the  Taverny 
grotto  or  the  subway  platform  at  Porte  de  Lilias  could  doubt 
that  the  Nazis  were  desperate  and  had  great  hopes  and  plans 
for  underground  production.  But  it  was  too  late.  As  usual, 
their  plans  came  to  nothing  in  the  end.  ☆ 
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The  Fortresses  took  off  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  flew  by 
wings  to  the  west  of  England  and  turned  south.  Out  of 
sight  to  the  northeast,  there  was  fighting  on  the  beaches, 
and  many  dead  men  lay  in  the  surf.  But  the  Forts  were 
high  above  all  that.  Since  the  first  day,  the  6th  of  June, 
their  job  had  been  easy. 

Today  the  target  was  an  airfield  on  the  Brest  Peninsula, 
not  so  far  from  Lorient,  where  the  Forts  used  to  go  in  the 
old  days.  He  flew  it  when  it  was  his  turn,  and  watched  the 
sun  slide  down  through  the  soft  blue  toward  the  sea.  When 
it  was  time  to  bomb,  the  field  was  already  a  smoky  mess 
from  the  wings  up  ahead. 

The  flak  started  just  after  bombs  away.  The  first  four 
puffs  were  just  outside  the  window.  He  could  see  the  dull 
flash  as  the  shells  burst.  The  formation  leader  banked 
steeply  right.  The  flak  tracked  along  easily. 

There  was  an  ugly  clank  underneath  somewhere.  He 
knew  they  were  hit.  Engines  OK.  Instruments  reading  true. 
Everything  OK.  The  helpless  fear  of  those  soft  black  puffs 
tightened  inside  him.  It  was  always  the  same.  Nothing 
to  do  but  sit  there  and  pray  the  luck  holds.  And  then  they 
were  out  of  it,  turning  toward  home.  “Ball-turret  to  pilot,” 
came  over  interphone.  “We  got  holes  in  the  gut.” 

Once  you’re  out  of  it,  flak  never  seems  quite  real,  till 
the  next  time.  The  formations  churn  through  the  quiet  sky, 
and  the  earth  is  a  million  miles  low. 

The  formations  let  down  into  the  darkening  east.  He 
leaned  forward,  waiting  for  England. 

England.  He  said  it  in  his  mind,  and  then  slow  in  his 
mouth,  without  moving  his  lips. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  read  Robin  Hood  the 
first  time.  After  that  he  must  have  read  it  twenty  more. 
Sherwood  Forest  and  Nottingham  town  in  the  days  of 
Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart.  He’d  dreamed  of  it  then, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  he  would  stand  at  the  rail  of  a 
ship  waiting  for  England  to  come  out  of  the  sea,  out  of  the 
haze.  Almost  like  now. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  same.  Because  now,  for  a  little  while, 
England  was  home,  more  home  than  Colorado.  More  home 
than  the  house  on  York  street  could  ever  be. 

After  the  ride  to  Munich  he  thought  that  the  island  had 
sunk  into  the  sea,  and  France  had  someway  stretched  and 
spread  on  north  to  the  pole. 

After  Kiel,  letting  down  over  the  North  Sea,  he  had  said 
a  funny  knockcd-out  prayer.  Be  there,  island.  Please  be 
there.  Be  there  soon.  After  Berlin,  after  the  soft  acres  of 
death  above  that  shattered  town,  nothing  had  ever  looked 
so  good  as  the  dim  line  of  surf  a  half-hour  ahead. 

It  slipped  in  gently,  as  always,  clean  and  friendly  and  far 
off.  That  would  be  Lands  End,  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The 


names  ring.  He  could  sit  with  a  map  and  say  the  names 
out  loud,  and  never  get  tired  of  the  sound  of  them  .  .  . 
Torquay,  Nutt  Corner,  Conventry  and  Charing  Cross. 

The  Forts  hit  the  coast  at  8,000  feet.  A  flight  of  Spitfires 
was  playing  in  the  clouds  at  three  o’clock  low. 

A  guy  named  Mitchell  lay  on  a  cliff  above  the  sea  and 
watched  the  gulls,  and  dreamed  the  Spitfire.  And  a  guy 
named  Leslie  Howard,  who  was  Mitchell  for  a  couple  of 
hours  worth  of  movie,  crashed  back  there  somewhere  coming 
back  from  Lisbon,  probably  leaning  forward  waiting  for 
England  to  show  through  the  dusk. 

Strange,  how  any  land  could  be  so  many  shades  of  green, 
with  the  lazy  netting  of  the  lanes  that  wandered  everywhere 
to  nowhere.  Looking  down  there.  War  was  just  a  word, 
without  meaning.  It  looked  so  peacefully  lovely,  yet  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  there  had  fought  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
since  long  before  the  Romans.  And  they  were  still  fighting. 

He  flew  his  turn,  for  a  while,  taking  it  easy,  not  trying  to 
squeeze  the  lead  ship  any.  He  was  glad  when  the  pilot 
took  over  again.  It  was  better  just  to  look. 

Airfields  and  towns  and  churches  and  hedges,  more  air¬ 
fields  and  ponds  and  brooks,  and  cows.  More  airfields  and 
roads  and  train  tracks  and  radio  towers. 

He  tried  to  imagine  it  as  it  must  have  been  once,  long 
before  William  the  Conqueror,  when  King  Lear  was  wander¬ 
ing  mad  on  the  heath.  He  couldn’t  bring  it  through.  He 
couldn’t  believe  it  had  ever  been  wild.  Everything  looked 
permanent,  steady  till  the  end  of  time. 

He  was  so  tired  of  sitting,  he  wanted  to  bail  out.  Yet  he 
would  have  liked  to  fly  on  for  hours,  up  to  the  lands  of  the 
Scotsmen.  Stornaway,  Inverness,  and  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Two  Lancasters  were  landing  on  the  east-west  runway. 
A  flight  of  P-5  Is  came  over  the  top  from  nine  o’clock. 
Night  was  slipping  over  the  world  from  the  east,  but  there 
was  still  day  back  at  six  o’clock. 

Though  it  was  not  his  land,  and  although  he  had  only 
lived  there  a  little  while,  he  thought  he  knew  why  these 
quiet  Englishmen  raised  so  much  hell  with  anyone  who 
tried  to  take  over. 

He  was  tired,  saggy  tired,  starting  at  the  knees  on  up  to 
the  eyes.  But  he  felt  good,  just  glad  to  be  there,  just  so 
God  damn  good  to  be  there,  there  were  no  words  to  tell  it. 

It  was  almost  dark  then,  and  the  stars  were  coming 
through. 


Wright  3350  engine  is  cradled  on  a  torque  stand  in  a  Power  Plant  Laboratory  for  a  periodic  check-up  after  150-hour  endurance  test, 


Extra  horsepower — the  stuff  that  counts  when  our  planes 
are  up  ancl  the  chips  are  down — has  contributed  as 
much  as  any  other  single  development  to  the  margin  of 
superiority  our  fighting  aircraft  have  attained  over  the  enemy. 

Our  fighters  and  bombers  now  arc  living  1,000  more 
horsepower  than  they  had  at  the  start  of  the  war,  thanks  to 
super  fuels,  tougher  metals,  design  changes,  improved  water 
and  fuel  injection  systems  and  new  supercharger  installa¬ 
tions.  And  the  3,000-horsepowcr  engine  for  AAF  planes  is 
now  a  reality. 

Giv  ing  engines  an  extra  bonus  in  horsepower  has  not  been 
easy  for  our  engineers.  One  horsepower  is  the  force  required 
to  lift  550  pounds  one  foot  in  one  second.  Now  apply  this 
yardstick  to  an  aircraft  engine,  bearing  in  mind  that,  unlike 
any  other  power  plant,  a  plane’s  engine  seldom  remains  on 
an  even  keel.  It  must  operate  efficiently  during  steep  climbs, 
dives,  pull-outs,  banks  and  sharp  turns,  and  it  frequently 
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mint  fly  on  its  back.  Within  a  few  minutes,  it  may  be 
hurtled  through  space  from  desert  temperatures  of  130 
degrees  above  zero  to  altitudes  with  temperatures  as  low  as 
67  below,  from  sea  level  air  into  the  thin  air  of  the  strato¬ 
sphere.  Add  to  this  the  combat  necessity  of  keeping  out  of 
the  enemy’s  gunsights  and  you  have  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
the  horsepower  problem. 

The  race  for  more  horsepower  began  during  the  last  war 
when  AAF  engineers  helped  design  and  produce  the  Liberty 
engine  which  introduced  the  turbo-supercharger,  lifted  De- 
Havilands  to  record  ceilings  and  powered  the  Douglas 
“World  Cruisers*”  Never  capable  of  producing  better  than 
425  horsepower  in  flight,  however,  the  Liberty  finally  had  to 
give  way  to  500-plus-horscpowcr  designs. 

Not  until  1936  were  the  first  1 ,000-horsepower  engines 
developed — a  radial,  aircooled  design  in  the  P-36  pursuit 
and  an  inline  engine  for  use  in  the  XP-40  and  XP-39  air- 
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This  2.200  horsepower 


■cylindei  W.i*M  Cyclone  engine 
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ces  the  Superfortresses  to  japan. 


takes 


AAF  engineers  are  giving  our  airmen 
a  victory  bonus  in  horsepower 


planes.  Progressive  development,  spurred  by 
the  war,  has  given  us  today’s  super  horse¬ 
power  engines. 

Chiefly  responsible  for  upping  aircraft  en¬ 
gine  dependability  and  horsepower  are  the 
experts  of  the  Air  Technical  Service  Com¬ 
mand’s  Power  Plant  Laboratory  and  the  “Four 
Horsemen” — Pratt  &  Whitney,  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical,  Allison  and  Packard-Rolls  Royce — 
who  manufacture  the  engines  that  power  every 
type  of  combat  plane  in  use  by  the  AAF. 

Their  problem  has  been  to  supply  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  dependable  horsepower  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost  in  fuel  in  the  smallest,  lightest 
package  possible,  so  that  an  engine  can  be 
fitted  into  the  trim  lines  of  a  fighter  or  lend 
itself  to  nacelle  streamlining  in  a  cargo  plane  or  bomber. 

What  the  engineers  strive  for  is  a  pound  per  horsepower 
equation.  In  the  P-38,  for  example,  each  engine  weighs  only 
1,395  pounds  without  turbo-supercharger  and  produces 
1,500-horsepower  at  take-off. 

To  put  more  horsepower  in  small  packages,  engineers 
must  take  a  standard  engine  apart  piece-by-piece  and  improve 
upon  each  part  individually  by  re-designing,  strengthening 
and  using  better  metals,  materials  and  fuels.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  build  a  bigger  engine. 

This  we  did  for  such  planes  as  the  B-29,  P-61,  P-63  and 
the  A-26,  which  have  completely  new  engines  producing  25 
percent  more  horsepower  than  any  engine  available  18 
months  ago. 

Performance-wise  advancements  have  meant  longer  range, 
better  rate  of  climb,  faster  speeds,  higher  altitudes  and  safer 
operation  for  our  aircraft. 


To  understand  various  horsepower  ratings,  it  is  necessary 
to  define  the  four  general  categories  which  the  AAF  uses 
today  for  rating  engines:  Take-off  rating — power  output 
necessary  to  get  the  airplane  into  the  air  and  up  to  a  safe 
flying  altitude.  Normal  rating — horsepower  which  the  en¬ 
gine  can  deliver  continuously  without  undue  stress.  Military 
rating — maximum  power  available  in  flight  within  safety 
limitations,  usually  equal  to  take-off  rating.  War  emergency 
rating— highest  power  that  it  is  possible  to  take  from  the 
engine  within  limits  of  structural  safety. 

War  emergency  ratings  give  fighters  or  bombers  a  surplus 
of  power  when  they  get  in  tight  spots.  Permissible  only  for 
a  short  period — five  minutes — this  added  power  affords  high¬ 
est  possible  performance  during  actual  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Its  use  may  shorten  the  life  of  an  engine  by  many 
hours  but  it  may  bring  the  airplane  back  to  fight  again. 

The  B-29’s  engine  originally  was  a  combination  of  two 
nine-cylinder  Wright  R-1820s.  By  the  time  the  engine  was 
first  installed  in  the  XB-19,  then  in  the  Navy’s  Mars  and 
later  in  the  B-29,  it  was  a  completely  new  development — - 
the  R-3350.  To  get  more  power  and  performance,  the  de¬ 
signers  had  built  a  bigger  engine.  Actually,  in  cubic  inch 
displacement  it  was  smaller — 3350  cubic  inches  compared 
with  3640  cubic  inches  for  the  initial  twin-row  design.  But 
the  R-3350  had  more  power  because  of  increased  cylinder 
size  and  two-speed  integral  superchargers. 

When  first  tes-ted  at  Wright  Field  in  1937-38,  the  R-3350 
developed  a  take-off  horsepower  rating  of  1,800.  Today  the 
engine  turns  out  2,200  horsepower  at  take-off  because  reduc¬ 
tion  gears  were  changed,  a  new  impeller  drive  was  installed 
and  cylinder  head  shapes  were  made  thicker  with  increased 
fin  area.  (Thicker  cylinder  heads  permit  a  more  uniform 
heat  flow  and  strengthened  construction;  increased  fin  area 
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allows  more  air  to  circulate  through  the  engine  for  cooling.) 
The  two-speed  integral  supercharger  was  replaced  by  a  single- 
stage  internal  supercharger  and  turbo-superchargers  for  high 
altitude  performance.  The  induction  system  and  exhaust 
valve  assembly  were  changed;  vibration  dampers  were  added 
to  counteract  crankshaft  whirl  and  ward  off  roughness  at 
high  speeds.  Although  engine  displacement  was  not  in¬ 
creased,  horsepower  output  was  upped. 

The  P  &  W  R-2800  engine,  used  on  the  P-47  and  P-61, 
was  developed  from  two  nine-cylinder  R-985  engines 
mounted  in  a  twin-row  arrangement.  By  increasing  the  size 
of  cylinders  from  5-3/16  inches  in  diameter  to  5-3/4  inches, 
and  the  piston  stroke  by  13/16  of  an  inch,  engineers  later 
obtained  a  450  percent  increase  in  take-off  power  rating  over 
the  original  R-985  engine. 

New  elliptical  cooling  fins  that  eliminate  some  production 
problems  and  supply  a  greater  amount  of  airflow  through  the 
2800’s  cylinders  also  have  helped  boost  power.  To  solve  the 
cooling  problem  of  pusher-engines,  a  large  auxiliary  fan  is 
being  installed  and  may  also  be  adapted  to  tractor  engines. 


this  rugged  3350  Wright  engine  may  be  overhauled  more  easily. 


Additional  horsepower  and  better  altitude  performance  for 
inline  engines  have  been  attained  through  use  of  integral 
superchargers  and  turbos,  and  improved  coolants. 

Basically,  we  are  using  three  types  of  inline  engines,  the 
Allison  V-1710  and  V-3420  and  the  Packard-Rolls  Rovce 
V-1650,  which  power  such  airplanes  as  the  P-39,  P-38,  P-51 
and,  experimentally,  the  XB-19,  world’s  largest  aircraft. 

One  of  the  first  installations  of  an  Allison  engine  was  in 
the  XP-39  with  a  take-off  rating  of  1,090  horsepower.  The 
same  engine  in  latest  P-39s  has  a  take-off  rating  of  1,200  hp. 
A  new  supercharger  gear  ratio  boosted  altitude  ratings;  car¬ 
buretor  redesign  presided  new  fuel  metering  requirements; 
changed  reduction  gear  ratio  brought  more  propeller  effi¬ 
ciency;  mechanical  manifold  changes  eliminated  backfire 
screens;  aluminum  replaced  magnesium  in  manifold  parts  to 
permit  higher  temperatures  and  more  power,  and  a  material 
change  in  distributors  from  a  phenolic  material  to  a  soybean 
plastic  improved  electrical  characteristics.  New  pistons, 
bigger  jets  for  more  fuel  and  latest  design  cylinder  heads  also 
were  incorporated.  By  comparison,  the  new  engine — with 
all  its  improvements  and  accessories — weighs  only  150 
pounds  more  than  the  original.  Allison’s  new  V-1710  en¬ 
gine,  which  powers  the  P-63,  initially  developed  1,325  horse¬ 
power  at  take-off.  With  new  injection  systems,  better  cool¬ 
ants,  a  redesigned  crankshaft,  it  develops  well  over  1,500 
horsepower,  war  emergency  rating.  Biggest  improvement 
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over  earlier  1710-series  engines  is  the  addition  of  a  two- 
stage  supercharger  that  permits  operation  at  higher  altitudes. 

The  V-1710  series  engine,  however,  underwent  its  great¬ 
est  design  change  when  it  was  fitted  for  the  P-38,  which 
requires  a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  engine.  The  change 
included  a  completely  redesigned  crankshaft  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  alternate  rotation  gear  mechanism.  At  the 
same  time  engineers  upped  the  horsepower  rating  to  1,450 
for  take-off,  giving  the  P-38  2,900  hp,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  aircraft  to  carry  two  2,000-pound  bombs. 

The  Packard-Rolls  Royce  V-1650  engine,  which  initially 
developed  1,300  hp  at  take-off,  has  been  hopped-up  con¬ 
siderably  by  water  injection,  improved  methods  of  after- 
cooling  and  a  two-stage,  two-speed  geared  supercharger 
which  permit  higher  altitude  performance.  Development  of 
a  variable  speed  supercharger  to  supply  the  correct  amount 
of  supercharging  at  critical  altitudes  may  eliminate  power 
waste  which  now  tends  to  occur. 

Addition  of  a  turbo  supercharger  as  well  as  the  integral 
supercharger  has  permitted  further  increases  in  horsepower 
and  made  higher  ceilings  possible  with  inline  engines. 

The  turbo  supercharger,  or  the  geared  supercharger  used 
in  the  Rolls  Royce,  compresses  outside  thin  ffir  of  high  alti¬ 
tudes  so  that  it  will  burn  in  the  engine.  Integral  super¬ 
chargers  arc  used  to  cram  air  into  the  cylinders  to  produce 
added  charge  forces  and  pumping  capacity. 

Although  the  supercharger  does  increase  the  pumping 
capacity  of  an  engine  resulting  in  more  power,  the  engine 
is  still  subject  to  the  same  effects  of  altitude  as  an  unsuper¬ 
charged  engine.  The  higher  the  altitude,  the  greater  will  be 
the  volume  of  air  required. 

This  is  accomplished  by  turbo  or  mechanically  driven 
high-altitude  superchargers,  which  allow  the  engines  to  draw 
a  maximum  horsepower  at  high  altitudes.  They  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  engine  as  oxygen  masks  and  pressurized  cabins  I 
accomplish  for  humans. 

Yet,  for  all  the  improvements  made  in  the  engines  them¬ 
selves  and  the  superchargers,  a  new  method  of  water  injec-  I 
tion  has  been  responsible  for  increasing  horsepower  ratings 
in  some  engines  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Water  injection  systems,  which  in  principle  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  on  the  aircraft  engine  as  wet  weather  has  on 
your  car  engine,  shoot  a  fine  spray  of  water  into  cylinders  . 
which  suppresses  detonation  and  permits  more  economical 
fuel  usage.  In  the  engineer’s  language,  it  eleminates  “ping” 

— the  r  ibrating  sound  which  occurs  when  fuel  burns  in  one  t 
part  of  the  cylinder  more  rapidly  than  in  another  part. 

The  water  is  injected  into  the  fuel  induction  system  be- 
tween  the  intake  manifold  and  the  carburetor.  It  enters  the  j 
cylinder  as  a  liquid  and  passes  out  as  a  vapor,  taking  off  un¬ 
desirable  heat  which  previously  caused  fuels  to  burn  too  | 
quickly.  The  water  also  saves  fuel  by  getting  the  same  power  i 
from  a  leaner  mixture.  For  instance,  the  P-47  at  take-off  j 
rating  used  a  fuel-air  ratio  of  .108  without  water  injection. 
Using  the  new  method,  the  ratio  was  reduced  to  .080 — a  28 
percent  saving  in  fuel. 

New  superfuels  also  have  contributed  to  better  engine 
performance  and  have  dictated  many  engine  changes.  Op¬ 
erating  on  100  octane  fuel,  for  example,  one  engine  devel¬ 
oped  only  1,000-horsepower  at  take-off.  Now,  with  new 
130-Performance  Number  fuel,  it  attains  a  1,300  hp  rating. 

Engine  development  is  meeting  the  demand.  The  engines  j 
with  which  we  started  the  war  have  become  super  engines, 
developing  the  greatest  horsepower  output  of  any  engines  in 
the  world.  There  is  much  truth  in  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somer¬ 
vell’s  statement:  “When  the  Axis  hitched  its  chariot  to  an 
internal  combustion  engine,  they  ran  it  straight  down  our 
alley.”  -& 
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Interception  Begins 
on  the  Ground 
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Fighter  control  positions  our  planes  for  the 
kill —at  the  right  place,  time,  and  altitude 


The  report  from  the  radio  detection  station  announced  the 
approach  of  four  unidentified  aircraft.  Nothing  to  get 
excited  about.  Or  was  it? 

“Get  moving,  boys,”  said  Capt.  David  Harbour,  5th  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  then  on  duty  as  controller  in  the  Doba- 
dura  fighter  sector,  “here  comes  the  whole  Jap  air  force!” 

Nor  was  he  being  facetious — as  the  next  half  hour  proved. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  scrambled  every  fighter 
squadron  in  his  area,  and  even  then  feared  it  wouldn’t  be 
sufficient  opposition  to  throw  against  the  raid  that  was  com¬ 
ing.  Using  his  prerogative  as  controller.  Captain  Harbour 
grounded  a  flight  of  transports  due  to  take  off  at  that  same 
time  and  used  their  fighter  escort  to  reinforce  his  designated 
air  defense  fighters  for  the  interception. 

All  because  of  “four  unidentified  aircraft.” 

Actually,  48  Jap  planes  raided  Allied  shipping  in  Ora  Bay 
that  day.  And  46  of  them  were  shot  down  as  definites,  the 
other  two  as  probables.  Not  one  ship  of  ours  was  sunk  or 
damaged,  not  one  of  our  men  was  killed.  We  lost  one  P-38. 

By  all  counts  this  was  one  of  the  most  successful  intercep¬ 
tions  in  that  theater.  Eight  days  later  it  was  followed  by 
another,  equally  spectacular,  this  time  during  the  Finchhafcn 
landings  on  October  22,  1943,  when  all  the  controlling  was 
done  from  a  destroyer  acting  as  “control”  ship.  The  box 
score  speaks  for  itself:  Our  fighters  not  only  prevented  the 
Japs  from  sinking  a  single  ship  but  managed  to  shoot  down 
84  enemy  planes  in  the  bargain. 
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This  was  a  year  ago.  but  these  actions  set  a  pattern  for 
interceptions  which  proved  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  months  since  then.  On  June  18  large-scale 
interceptions  reached  a  climax  in  the  Marianas;  on  that  day, 
Navy  aircraft  intercepted  and  shot  down  335  Jap  planes. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  success:  Added  up,  they 
all  mean  air  superiority.  Our  planes  may  be  better,  our 
tactics  may  be  better,  and  our  pilots  may  be  able  to  out-fly 
and  out-shoot  the  Jap.  But  it  doesn't  end  there.  Fighters 
have  got  to  be  in  position  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  right 
spot,  the  right  altitude,  the  right  time,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  destroy  him. 

This  is  where  the  controller  comes  in.  He  is  the  man  who 
puts  ’em  there.  The  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  our  whole 
warning  and  control  system  has  had  its  customary  effect  on 
the  operation’s  personnel:  either  they  are  never  heard  about 
— or  if  they  are,  they  are  generally  taken  for  a  couple  of 
other  guys.  We  are  speaking  here  of  a  fighter  controller  and 
not  the  controller  who  does  an  equally  important  job  direct¬ 
ing  traffic  from  an  airdrome  control  tower.  The  fighter  con¬ 
troller,  by  ■  contrast,  rarely  sees  the  aircraft  he  is  directing 
and  often  may  be  located  miles  from  the  nearest  airfield. 

The  system  under  which  he  operates  is  known  variously  as 
fighter  control,  flight  control,  and  tactical  control.  The  term 
“flight  control’’  when  used  in  connection  with  these  opera¬ 
tions  means  the  system  of  vectoring  aircraft  in  a  purely 
tactical  situation  to  a  specific  point.  Likewise  it  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Flight  Control  system  which  provides 
pilots  of  all  types  of  aircraft  with  weather,  landing,  and  other 
flying  safety  data.  The  Navy,  which  frequently  uses  AAF  per¬ 
sonnel  for  controlling  amphibious  operations  when  land- 
based  aircraft  is  involved,  calls  the  system  “fighter-directing.” 

Whatever  the  nomenclature,  the  principle  is  the  same:  it 
means  ground  control.  And  it  is  based  on  one  of  the  strange 
paradoxes  of  aerial  warfare  that  permits  a  man  sitting  in  a 
concealed  room,  sometimes  below  ground,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  to  know  more  about  the  aerial  situation  miles  above  and 
away  from  him  than  a  pilot  himself  in  a  CAVU  sky.  Flyers 
who  doubted  that  at  first  have  come  to  have  a  healthy  re¬ 
spect  for  the  electronic  “seeing”  devices  which  are  not 
limited  by  the  range  of  20/20  vision,  clouds  or  blinding  sun. 

“Drumstick  leader  from  Dogface  .  .  .  Heads  up  .  .  .  Jerries 
up-sun  ready  to  bounce  you  .  .  .  one  two  zero  .  .  .” 

Pilots  flying  into  the  sun  on  a  fighter  sweep  over  France  in 
pre-invasion  days  needed  only  one  such  warning  from  a  con¬ 
troller  many  miles  back  in  an  English  coast  fighter-control 
station  to  develop  a  genuine  awe  of  the  operation. 

Now  that  it’s  had  a  five-vear  combat  workout,  the  role  of 
this  complex  aircraft  warning  and  control  system  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Allied  fighter  operations  throughout  the  world  is 
beginning  to  assume  its  proper  perspective. 

The  role  certainly  hasn’t  been  a  walk-on  either.  It  is 
common  knowledge  by  now  that  it  was  this  system  which 
made  it  possible  in  England’s  darkest  hour  for  50  flvable 
Spitfires  and  a  handful  of  Hurricanes  to  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Luftwaffe’s  best.  Developed  by  the  RAE  for 
the  air  defense  of  the  British  isles,  it  was  designed  to  do  just 
what  it  had  to  do  in  the  Battle  of  Britain:  (1)  furnish 
enough  advance  warning,  by  means  of  radars  and  ground 
observers,  of  the  approach  of  enemy  aircraft  to  permit  the 
fighters  to  be  in  the  air  ready  to  meet  the  raiders,  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  tracking  accurately  both  friendly  and  enemy 
aircraft  and  (3)  be  able  to  lead  the  fighters  to  an  exact 
interception  with  a  frequently  unseen  foe. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  warning 
and  control  set-up  to  acknowledge  that  the  AAF’s  system 
has  been  patterned  after  it.  So  has  Germany’s  for  that 
matter.  For  a  long  time  Jerry  couldn’t  figure  out  how  the 
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British  fighters  were  always  up  to  meet  his  bombers.  He 
chalked  it  up  to  information  leaks.  When  he  did  find  out  he 
tried  hard  to  catch  up — and  he’s  been  racing  us  ever  since. 

Aircraft  warning  and  control  is  a  complex  operation  de¬ 
manding  the  highest  degree  of  teamwork,  split-second  co¬ 
ordination,  and  specialized  performance  on  the  part  of  its 
radio  and  radar  personnel,  ground  observers,  plotters,  filter- 
ers,  tellers,  liaison  officers  and  controllers.  The  system  works 
so  fast  that  often  fighters  are  ordered  to  scramble  within  60 
to  90  seconds  after  hostile  aircraft  has  been  detected. 

Heart  of  its  far  flung  network  is  the  Information  Center, 
known  as  the  “IC”  or  “control  center,”  where  the  controller 
is  boss  man.  He  sits  on  a  gallery — or  catwalk — overlooking 
the  “Ops”  board  on  which  are  plotted  filtered  reports  from 
radar  and  ground  observer  stations  showing  altitude,  number, 
and  position  of  aircraft  within  a  given  area.  Before  him  are 
status  boards  listing  weather  information,  condition  of  squad¬ 
rons  airborne  or  on  the  ground,  and — in  certain  cases — the 
exact  minute-by-minute  picture  of  ground  action  in  that 
sector.  At  his  side  are  liaison  officers  for  Navy,  antiaircraft, 
ground  forces,  etc. 

The  controller  has  many  jobs,  of  which  one — directing 


Bandits  are  picked  up  by  electronic  devices  long  before  they  reach 
target.  Exact  minute-by-minute  position  is  phoned  to  “Ops”  room. 


interceptions — is  mentioned  in  these  pages.  In  Italy  and  in 
Western  Europe,  where  the  control  centers  direct  air  coopera¬ 
tion  missions,  the  controller’s  major  responsibility  is  to  lead 
fighters,  fighter-bombers,  and  reconnaissance  planes  to  spe¬ 
cific  targets  and  bring  them  home  again.  Elsewhere  his 
duties  might  be  chiefly  to  rendezvous  fighter  escort  or  to 
control  air-sea  rescues,  or  “home”  lost  aircraft.  Surprisingly 
often,  the  controller  gets  saddled  with  all  these  things  at 
once. 

The  moment  hostile  aircraft  is  reported,  the  controller 
instantly  and  automatically  becomes  in  effect  a  field  general 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  not  only  the  lives  of  all  men  in 
his  area  but  all  installations,  ships,  and  friendly  aircraft  in 
a  given  sector.  From  here  on  the  air  show  is  his. 

It’s  a  hot  seat  and  nobodv  knows  this  better  than  the  con¬ 
troller.  No  matter  how  good  the  system,  no  matter  how 
foolproof  the  equipment,  it  is  no  better  than  the  “opera¬ 
tional  brain”  behind  it.  The  controller  must  make  decisions 
with  lightning  speed  and  each  decision  has  to  be  the  right 
one.  If  he  waits  too  long  to  scramble  his  fighters,  disaster 
may  descend  on  his  very  vulnerable  neck.  If  he  scrambles 
them  too  soon,  he  takes  a  chance  of  their  going  after  a  decoy 
raid  while  the  main  strike  comes  a  little  later  from  a  differ- 
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cat  direction.  If  he  does  not  interpret  his  warning  reports 
accurately,  he’ll  lead  his  fighters  to  the  wrong  spot,  or  he 
may  send  up  one  squadron  to  intercept  100  bombers.  If  lie 
fails  completely  to  act  on  the  warning  information  at  hand, 
there  might  be  another  Pearl  Harbor  somewhere. 

Whatever  the  situation,  if  he  does  any  of  these  things  he 
had  better  start  looking  for  a  good  ditch-digging  spot,  for  his 
days  as  a  controller  will  be  over.  More  important  naturally 
is  the  fact  that  he  cannot  afford  to  make  any  of  these  mis¬ 
takes.  Where  lives  and  materiel  are  at  stake,  he  can’t  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  trial  and  error  tactics  with  an  enemy  raid  com¬ 
ing  in  to  wipe  him  out.  Generally,  he’ll  get  but  one  good 
crack  at  the  enemy  as  he  tries  to  intercept  him.  The  con¬ 
troller  has  to  make  it  a  first  round  knockout. 

The  controller’s  problems  are  many  and  complex.  One  of 
his  greatest  is  the  “commitment  of  forces.”  In  this  respect 
controlling  is  very  much  like  a  bridge  game.  You’ve  got  so 
much;  your  opponent  has  so  much.  You  know — or  should 
know — what’s  in  his  hand  by  your  own  aircraft  warning  and 
intelligence  reports.  Plow  you  play  the  game  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  your  knowledge  of  his  tactics.  This  is  where  the 
controller’s  skill  comes  in. 

How;  for  instance,  was  it  possible  for  Captain  Harbour, 


Plots  of  friendly  and  enemy  planes  appear  on  grid  table.  Controller 
or  intercept  officer  accurately  vectors  fighters  to  a  “Tally-Ho!” 


sitting  in  a  New  Guinea  Ops  room  with  only  a  report  of 
four  unidentified  aircraft  to  go  on,  to  call  the  turn  accurately 
on  a  large  sized  raid? 

“First  of  all,”  Captain  Harbour  explained,  “I  can’t  say  the 
raid  was  entirely  unexpected.  We  had  just  raided  his  base  of 
Rabaul  and  I  felt  he  would  probably  hit  back  to  save  face. 
I  knew  he  would  strike  around  noon  because  he  had  always 
hit  this  well-defended  sector  around  noon  before.  From 
intelligence  reports  we  knew  he  had  a  considerable  number 
of  dive  bombers  and  fighters  available,  and  since  it  was  easily 
assumed  the  target  would  be  our  concentration  of  shipping 
at  Ora  Bay  and  Buna,  I  figured  he  would  send  all  the  dive 
bombers  he  could  get  ofp. 

“I  could  make  a  stab  at  the  altitude  because  we  knew  his 
dive  bombers  always  came  in  between  15,000  and  17,000 
feet  on  the  last  leg  into  the  target.  His  track  was  similarly 
figured  because  all  raids  from  Rabaul  to  this  target  generally 
came  the  same  way.  So,  when  the  teller  reported  the  first 
plot,  even  though  it  said  only  four  aircraft  at  that  stage,  I 
knew  it  was  the  larger  number  of  dive  bombers  and  fighters 
coming  at  us,  and  I  also  had  a  good  idea  of  all  the.  other 
factors  needed  to  make  an  interception.  I  got  our  fighters 
together  over  Ora  Bay,  orbited  them  until  the  enemy  force 
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was  about  30  miles  out  and  vectored  them  into  the  kill.” 

There  might  have  been  hell  to  pay  if  the  controller  had 
been  wrong  in  this  quick  deduction  of  the  enemy  situation. 
But  months  of  flying  and  controlling  against  the  Jap  had 
given  him  a  working  knowledge  of  Japanese  tactics  which 
paid  off  when  it  counted  most. 

Wherever  he  is,  a  controller  must  know  his  enemy’s 
tactics,  for  frequently  he  can  read  more  information  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  methods  than  he  can  from  his  detectors — 
as  witness  the  Ora  Bay  raid.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  those 
zones  where  mountainous  terrain  reduces  effective  radar  cov¬ 
erage  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  as  in  some  other  theaters,  the 
controller  was  a  fighter  pilot  chosen  at  random  in  those  days 
before  the  AAFSAT-trained  controllers  arrived  on  the  scene. 
The  pilot  would  fly  one  day,  control  the  next.  Flyers  east  in 
this  dual  role  found  one  as  exciting  as  the  other.  “After 
spending  fifteen  months  in  New  Guinea  as  a  fighter  pilot 
and  controller,”  Captain  Harbour  said,  “I  can  honestly  say 
I  believe  I  got  a  bigger  thrill  out  of  making  a  good  intercep¬ 
tion  with  my  squadrons  than  downing  a  Jap  plane  myself.” 

Although  pilot-controller  teamwork  has  reached  a  highly- 
developed  state,  of  almost  perfect  dovetailing,  still  there  are 


Pilots  take  over  from  this  point  on,  as  one  “Splash!”  after  another 
is  scored.  Fighter  control  eliminates  guesswork  in  interceptions. 


times  when  the  relationship  is  a  delicate  one.  “Half  the 
pilots  love  you,  the  other  half  of  ’em  hate  you,”  as  one  con¬ 
troller  put  it.  It’s  up  to  the  controller  to  stack  his  fighters  to 
provide  the  best  tactical  advantage.  As  a  result,  certain 
squadrons  will  always  rate  the  gravy  in  such  a  deal. 

“Even  if  your  warning  reports  are  accurate  enough  to 
indicate  the  enemy  coming  in  at  high  altitude,  you’re  taking 
a  chance  if  you  don’t  provide  low  cover  in  case  the  main 
strike  comes  in  a  little  later  on  the  deck,”  another  controller 
explained.  “So  you  have  to  stack  your  planes  to  cope  with 
any  enemy  eventuality. 

“Days  may  go  by  and  your  low-cover  planes  may  not  get 
a  single  crack  at  the  bandits,  while  the  boys  upstairs  are  chalk¬ 
ing  up  record-breaking  scores.  Naturally  your  low-cover  pilots 
will  gripe  like  hell  and  blame  you  for  putting  them  there. 
Or  it  works  the  other  way  around  if  the  raid  is  a  low  one. 
Whichever  it  is,  the  controller  is  the  fall  guy.  But  the  pilot 
who  drew  a  blank  today  may  be  top-scorer  tomorrow,  and 
our  pilots  have  been  flying  long  enough  to  know  they’d  a 
whole  lot  rather  work  with  the  control  system  than  without 
it.  The  days  of  the  free-lance  fighter  pilot  are  over.  Our 
interceptions  today  are  systematic,  scientific — and  sure.  And 
that’s  the  only  thing  that  counts.”  ☆ 
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Pulling  in  His  Neck.  Recent  developments  in  the  Jap’s  equip¬ 
ment,  tactics  and  technique  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
air  fighting  will  be  bitter  as  we  strike  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Nippon  home  quarters. 

Here  are  some  developments: 

Strong  fighter  opposition  encountered  by  Superfortresses 
over  Kyushu  Island  during  a  recent  attack  is  indicative  of 
how  the  Japanese  have  bolstered  the  inner  zone  air  defense 
at  the  expense  of  the  perimeter. 

The  enemy  is  developing  his  antiaircraft  defenses  close  to 
home.  Reports  indicate  that  AA  has  been  improved,  both  in 
volume  and  in  accuracy. 

Jap  fighters  arc  being  equipped  with  better  armament  and 
better  armor.  The  20  mm  and  the  12.7  mm  guns  arc  being 
substituted  for  the  7.7  mm,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
Jap  aerial  weapons  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Moreover, 
the  Japs  are  developing  more  powerful  20  mm  guns,  and 
single-shot  37  mm  tank  guns  have  been  mounted  in  some 
fighters. 

More  and  more,  the  Jap  is  equipping  his  fighters  for  air- 
to-air  bombing,  hoping  thus  to  destroy  our  bomber  forma¬ 
tions  by  this  defense.  With  somewhat  better  than  usual  ac¬ 
curacy,  Zekcs  dropped  125  phosphorous  bombs  on  our 
formations  over  Yap. 

Current  production  emphasis  is  on  twin-engine  fighters. 

Merchant  ships  are  being  armed  more  heavily  than  ever 
before.  Double-  and  triple-barreled  25  mm  automatic  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  production  of  which  has  been  stepped  up 
sharply,  are  being  installed  on  many  merchantmen. 


Civilian  defense  activities,  such  as  building  shelters  and 
training  the  populace  for  blackouts  and  air  raids,  have  been 
intensified  greatly.  Among  other  recent  instruction,  the  Air 
Defense  General  Headquarters  has  told  the  people  to  pre¬ 
pare  breakfast  and  lunch  each  night  for  the  following  day, 
since  gas  mains  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  alarm  sounds. 

Ramming  Department.  A  roundabout  source  gives  us  a  story 
on  the  so-called  Sturm  or  Ramm  S ta ff el  of  German  fighters, 
whose  job  is  to  ram  American  heavy  bombers  if  they  fail 
to  shoot  them  down.  Twenty  German  pilots,  most  of  them 
being  punished  for  living  offenses,  were  assigned  to  this  job. 
These  pilots,  fiving  FW-190s  with  cockpit  tops  and  sides 
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heavily  armored,  were  under  orders  to  attack  our  formations 
in  the  usual  way,  from  head-on,  and  then  to  turn  and  ram 
individual  bombers  from  behind.  The  Nazi  pilot,  if  still 
alive,  is  supposed  to  bail  out  at  this  point. 

Devil’s  Due.  Whatever  our  pilots  generally  think  of  Jap 
fighter  pilots,  they  recognize  skill  when  they  see  it.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Jap  who  was  chased  all  over  the  sky  by  four 
P-5  Is.  He  circled  and  came  in  for  more.  They  couldn’t  get 
a  bead  on  him.  Finally,  as  if  tired  of  it,  he  broke  away  and 
went  home. 

The  P-51  boys,  admitting  they  had  been  outmaneuvered, 
came  to  know  the  Jap, respectfully  as  “the  coach.” 

Limit:  One  Squawk.  Evidently  civilians  are  expected  to  do 
a  lot  of  squawking  during  our  air  raids  over  Korea.  Lt.  Gen. 
Sonada  of  the  Korean  Defense  General  Headquarters  issued 
by  radio  this  stern  warning:  “In  any  war,  whenever  a  person 
thinks,  ‘Things  are  looking  bad’  or  ‘This  is  the  end’  he  is 
already  inviting  a  losing  war.  When  we  are  bombed  there 
will  be  cases  where  one  may  veil  loud,  but  what  we  don’t 
want  you  to  do  is  continue  yelling.” 

Propaganda.  One  of  the  current  stories  of  the  ingenious  Jap 
propaganda  bureau  is  that  war  prisoners  taken  by  the  Amcri-  j 
cans  are  run  down  and  squashed  by  tanks. 

Seaplane  Tactics.  With  the  Jap  seaplane  increasing  in  im-  I 
portance  as  a  factor  in  the  Pacific  war,  the  instructions  given  j 
to  pilots  of  these  planes  are  interesting  and  revealing. 

Discussing  the  seaplane  fighter,  the  Jap  instructions  to 
student  pilots  say,  “These  planes  possess  the  characteristics  j 
of  good  observation,  good  turning  power  and  the  firepower 
of  flexible  and  machine  guns.  They  fight  mutually  supported 
and  maintain  constant  and  close  liaison  among  themselves.  U 
Therefore,  they  should  refrain  from  becoming  dispersed  in 
the  battle  area,  and,  as  they  possess  a  good  field  of  fire  .  .  .,  | 
they  should  feint  the  enemy  into  an  opposite  course  action 
and  draw  him  into  a  dog  fight.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  seaplane  fighter  is  frequently  j 
only  a  decoy  and  “though  they  must  endure  this,  they  jj 
should  try  to  reverse  the  situation  by  luring  the  enemy  to  a  J 
ppsition  below  a  friendly  plane.”  Then  the  instructions  add: 
“Upon  catching  on  to  the  ruse,  the  friendly  plane  will  dive  : 
to  the  attack  without  giving  the  enemy  a  chance  to  escape,  i 
However,  in  these  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  lure  away  an  enemy  ! 
who  is  wise  to  the  game.  On  the  contrary,  since  this  will  j 
redound  to  our  disadvantage,  spontaneous  action  may  be 
most  necessary.”  j 

The  pilot  is  told  that  in  undertaking  an  attack  from  a  | 
favorable  position  against  a  superior  airplane,  repeated  steep  | 
dives  and  steep  climbing  attacks  should  be  made.  In  other  I 
cases,  the  instructions  add,  it  is  advisable,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  one  attack,  to  feign  pursuit  and  attack. 

The  pilot  is  advised  to  use  his  fixed  guns  mainly,  holding  ' 
the  flexible  guns  in  position  to  use  at  a  favorable  moment. 

AIR  FORCE  | 


ENEMY 

“On  the  occasion  of  engaging  an  enemy  plane  in  combat, 
use  your  turning  ability  to  the  utmost.  You  should  make  it 
impossible  for  other  enemy  planes  to  enter  combat.  In  case 
the  enemy  comes  in  to  attack  from  an  opposite  course,  it  is 
usually  disadvantageous  for  one  to  plan  to  fight  on  the  op¬ 
posite  course.  In  this  case,  it  is  best  to  lower  the  nose  of  the 
plane  and  pass  the  enemy  at  full  speed.  Then,  without  letting 
him  get  away,  counterattack  by  executing  a  chandelle.” 

Annoyed.  Japanese  air  commanders  are  greatly  exercised 
about  the  increasing  numbers  of  Jap  aircraft  destroyed  on 
the  ground.  A  recent  order  to  all  commanders,  describing 
these  on-the-ground  losses  as  “most  regrettable,”  declared 
that  in  cases  where  shelter  installations  are  not  complete,  all 
flyable  aircraft  must  be  withdrawn  before  the  raid  starts. 

As  for  those  airplanes  which  remain  on  the  ground,  these 
measures  were  ordered: 

1.  Drain  out  the  fuel. 

2.  Unload  and  disperse  the  equipment  carried  in  the  air¬ 
planes,  especially  pyrotechnics. 

3.  Disperse  the  planes,  concealing  them  away  from  the 
field. 


planking  propped  in  the  form  of  roofs.  Among  other  things, 
this  camouflage  was  designed  to  give  the  impression  of  bar¬ 
racks  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  The  camouflage 
color  for  protection  walls  was  usually  green  or  some  very 
dark  tone.  Nearby  roads  and  canals  which  might  constitute 
points  of  reference  for  enemy  attack  were  camouflaged  to 
alter  their  width  and  directions. 

Another  interesting  camouflage  measure  was  a  system  of 
dummy  installations,  built  three  to  six  miles  from  the  real 
installations.  The  dummies  were  equipped  to  make  false 
smoke  and  fires. 

Jets.  Here,  briefly,  are  descriptions  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  jet- 
propelled  fighters. 

ME-163:  Single-engine,  single-seat  midwing  monoplane. 
Resembles  an  arrowhead.  Wings  sharply  swept  back,  short 
tear-drop  fuselage.  Tall  single  fin  and  rudder.  Span  30  feet, 
length  20  feet.  Speed,  over  500  miles  per  hour.  The  163  is 
rocket  type,  employing  a  single  liquid  rocket-propulsion  unit. 
The  endurance  at  full  power  is  reported  to  be  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  the  jet  may  be  used  only  intermittently. 

ME-262:  Single-seat,  twin-engine,  low-wing  monoplane. 
Wings  are  tapered  with  squarish  tips.  Slim  fuselage  has  a 
long  nose,  with  cockpit  placed  over  the  wing.  Span  41  feet, 
length  35  feet  5  inches.  Speed,  over  550  miles  per  hour. 
In  contrast  to  the  rocket-type  163,  the  262  is  a  true  jet- 
propelled  fighter  with  two  jet  units. 

First  claim  for  a  destroyed  ME-262  was  made  recently 
by  two  8th  Air  Force  P-47  pilots.  Flying  at  11,000  feet 
near  Brussels,  they  saw  the  ME-262  at  500  feet  and  at  once 
went  into  a  45-dcgree  dive.  The  German  attempted  to  make 
a  belly-landing.  The  Thunderbolts  came  in  strafing,  and  the 
jet  plane  was  destroyed  on  the  ground.  ☆ 
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Oil  defenses.  Prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  Soviets,  Ploesti 
was  one  of  Hitler’s  great  prizes.  From  its  installations  the 
Germans  got  much  of  the  oil  that  kept  the  Nazi  war  ma¬ 
chine  running.  No  wonder  it  was  a  fav  orite  target  for  Allied 
strategic  bombing.  And  no  wonder  the  Germans  protected 
it  with  an  elaborate  system  of  air  defenses. 

Because  the  Ploesti  defenses  represented  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  best  efforts,  an  examination  of  the  measures  used  is 
interesting. 

Active  defense  was  built  around  fighter  aircraft,  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries  and  searchlights.  Balloon  barrages,  used  to 
hinder  dive  bombers,  were  disposed  in  two  concentric  circles, 
one  having  a  radius  of  2,700  yards  and  the  o'hcr 
about  1,100  yards.  Smoke 
screens  were  employed  effec¬ 
tively  both  day  and  night. 

Usually,  they  were  extended 
to  an  area  much  larger  than 
that  to  be  defended  and  were 
placed  with  limited  intensity 
so  that  fighter  defense,  fire¬ 
fighting  and  first  aid  would 
not  be  handicapped.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  screen  was  raised  by 
fixed  installations  but  mobile 
equipment  made  it  possible  to 
change  the  area  of  the  screen. 

Passive  defense  included 
protection  walls  of  reinforced 
concrete,  some  of  them  de¬ 
signed  to  make  false  shadows. 

Storage  tanks  were  camou¬ 
flaged,  sometimes  with  light 
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Pulling  in  His  Ne^k.  Recent  developments  in  the  Jap's  equip¬ 
ment,  tactics  and  technique  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
air  fighting  will  be  bitter  as  we  strike  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Nippon  home  quarters. 

Here  arc  some  developments: 

Strong  fighter  opposition  encountered  by  Superfortresses 
over  Kyushu  Island  during  a  recent  attack  is  indicative  of 
how  the  Japanese  have  bolstered  the  inner  zone  air  defense 
at  the  expense  of  the  perimeter. 

The  enemy  is  developing  his  antiaircraft  defenses  close  to 
home.  Reports  indicate  that  AA  has  been  improved,  both  in 
volume  and  in  accuracy. 

Jap  fighters  are  being  equipped  with  better  armament  and 
better  armor.  The  20  mm  and  the  12.7  mm  guns  are  being 
substituted  for  the  7.7  mm,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
Jap  aerial  weapons  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Moreover, 
the  Japs  are  developing  more  powerful  20  mm  guns,  and 
single-shot  37  nun  tank  guns  have  been  mounted  in  some 
fighters. 

More  and  more,  the  Jap  is  equipping  his  fighters  for  air- 
to-air  bombing,  hoping  thus  to  destroy  our  bomber  forma¬ 
tions  by  this  defense.  With  somewhat  better  than  usual  ac¬ 
curacy,  Zekes  dropped  12?  phosphorous  bombs  on  our 
formations  over  Yap. 

Current  production  emphasis  is  on  twin-engine  fighters. 

Merchant  ships  arc  being  armed  more  heavily  than  ever 
before.  Double-  and  triple-barreled  2?  mm  automatic  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  production  of  which  has  been  stepped  up 
sharply,  arc  being  installed  on  many  merchantmen. 


Civilian  defense  activities,  such  as  building  shelters  and 
training  the  populace  for  blackouts  and  air  raids,  have  been 
intensified  greatly.  Among  other  recent  instruction,  the  Air 
Defense  General  Headquarters  has  told  the  people  to  pre¬ 
pare  breakfast  and  lunch  each  night  for  the  following  day, 
since  gas  mains  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  alarm  sounds. 

Ramming  Department.  A  roundabout  source  gives  US  a  story 
on  the  so-called  Sturm  or  Ramm  Staffei  of  German  fighters, 
whose  job  is  to  ram  American  heavy  bombers  if  they  fail 
to  shoot  them  down.  Twenty  German  pilots,  most  of  them 
being  punished  for  flving  offenses,  were  assigned  to  this  job. 
These  pilots,  flying  FW-190s  with  cockpit  tops  and  sides 
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heavily  armored,  were  under  orders  to  attack  our  formations 
in  the  usual  way,  from  head-on,  and  then  to  turn  and  ram 
individual  bombers  from  behind.  The  Nazi  pilot,  if  still 
alive,  is  supposed  to  bail  out  at  this  point. 

Devil’s  Due.  Whatever  our  pilots  generally  think  of  Jap 
fighter  pilots,  they  recognize  skill  when  they  see  it.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Jap  who  was  chased  all  over  the  sky  by  four 
P-?ls.  He  circled  and  came  in  for  more.  They  couldn’t  get 
a  bead  on  him.  Finally,  as  if  tired  of  it,  he  broke  away  and 
went  home. 

The  P-?l  bovs,  admitting  they  had  been  outmancuvcred, 
came  to  know  the  Jap. respectfully  as  “the  coach.” 

Limit:  One  Squawk.  Evidently  civilians  arc  expected  to  do 
a  lot  of  squawking  during  our  air  raids  over  Korea.  Lt.  Gen. 
Sonada  of  the  Korean  Defense  General  Headquarters  issued 
by  radio  this  stern  warning:  “In  any  war,  whenever  a  person 
thinks,  ‘Tilings  are  looking  bad’  or  ‘This  is  the  end’  he  is 
already  inviting  a  losing  war.  'WTicn  we  are  bombed  there 
will  be  cases  where  one  may  veil  loud,  but  what  we  dont 
want  you  to  do  is  continue  yelling.” 

Propaganda.  One  of  the  current  stories  of  the  ingenious  Jap 
propaganda  bureau  is  that  war  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  run  down  and  squashed  by  tanks. 

Seaplane  Tactics.  With  the  Jap  seaplane  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  as  a  factor  in  the  Pacific  war,  the  instructions  given 
to  pilots  of  these  planes  are  interesting  and  revealing. 

Discussing  the  seaplane  fighter,  the  Jap  instructions  to 
student  pilots  say,  “These  planes  possess  the  characteristics 
of  good  observation,  good  turning  power  and  the  firepower 
of  flexible  and  machine  guns.  They  fight  mutually  supported 
and  maintain  constant  and  close  liaison  among  themselves. 
Therefore,  they  should  refrain  from  becoming  dispersed  in 
the  battle  area,  and,  as  they  possess  a  good  field  of  fire  .  •  •> 
they  should  feint  the  cnemv  into  an  opposite  course  action 
and  draw  him  into  a  dog  fight.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  seaplane  fighter  is  frequently 
only  a  decoy  and  "though  they  must  endure  this,  they 
should  try  to  reverse  the  situation  by  luring  the  enemy  to  a 
ppsition  below  a  friendly  plane.”  Then  the  instructions  add: 
“Upon  catching  on  to  the  ruse,  the  friendly  plane  will  dive 
to  the  attack  without  giving  the  enemy  a  chance  to  escape. 
However,  in  these  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  lure  away  an  enemy 
who  is  wise  to  the  game.  On  the  contrary,  since  this  w_u 
redound  to  our  disadvantage,  spontaneous  action  may  ne 
most  necessary.” 

The  pilot  is  told  that  in  undertaking  an  attack  from  a 
favorable  position  against  a  superior  airplane,  repeated  steep 
dives  and  steep  climbing  attacks  should  be  made.  In  otfic 
eases,  the  instructions  add,  it  is  advisable,  immediately  to 
lowing  one  attack,  to  feign  pursuit  and  attack. 

The  pilot  is  advised  to  use  his  fixed  guns  mainly,  holding 
the  flexible  guns  in  position  to  use  at  a  favorable  moment. 

AIR  F 0 RcE 


OUR  ENEMY 


“On  the  occasion  of  engaging  an  enemy  plane  in  combat, 
use  your  turning  ability  to  the  utmost.  You  should  make  it 
impossible  for  other  enemy  planes  to  enter  combat.  In  case 
the  enemy  comes  in  to  attack  from  an  opposite  course,  it  is 
usually  disadvantageous  for  one  to  plan  to  fight  on  the  op¬ 
posite  course.  In  this  case,  it  is  best  to  lower  the  nose  of  the 
plane  and  pass  the  enemy  at  full  speed.  Then,  without  letting 
him  get  away,  counterattack  by  executing  a  chandelle.” 

Annoyed.  Japanese  air  commanders  are  greatly  exercised 
about  the  increasing  numbers  of  Jap  aircraft  destroyed  on 
the  ground.  A  recent  order  to  all  commanders,  describing 
these  on-thc-ground  losses  as  “most  regrettable,”  declared 
that  in  eases  where  shelter  installations  are  not  complete,  all 
flyable  aircraft  must  be  withdrawn  before  the  raid  starts. 

As  for  those  airplanes  which  remain  on  the  ground,  these 
measures  were  ordered: 

1.  Drain  out  the  fuel. 

2.  Unload  and  disperse  the  equipment  carried  in  the  air¬ 
planes,  especially  pyrotechnics. 

3.  Disperse  the  planes,  concealing  them  away  from  the 
field. 


planking  propped  in  the  form  of  roofs.  Among  other  things, 
this  camouflage  was  designed  to  give  the  impression  of  bar¬ 
racks  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Tire  camouflage 
color  for  protection  walls  was  usually  green  or  some  very 
dark  tone.  Nearby  roads  and  canals  which  might  constitute 
points  of  reference  for  enemy  attack  were  camouflaged  to 
alter  their  width  and  directions. 

Another  interesting  camouflage  measure  was  a  system  of 
dummy  installations,  built  three  to  six  miles  from  the  real 
installations.  The  dummies  were  equipped  to  make  false 
smoke  and  fires. 

Jets.  Here,  briefly,  are  descriptions  of  the  Luftwaffe’s  jet- 
propelled  fighters. 

ME-163:  Single-engine,  single-seat  midwing  monoplane. 
Resembles  an  arrowhead.  Wings  sharply  swept  back,  short 
tear-drop  fuselage.  Tall  single  fin  and  rudder.  Span  30  feet, 
length  20  feet.  Speed,  over  300  miles  per  hour.  The  163  is 
rocket  type,  employing  a  single  liquid  rocket-propulsion  unit. 
The  endurance  at  full  power  is  reported  to  be  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  the  jet  may  be  used  only  intermittently. 

ME-262:  Single-seat,  twin-engine,  low-wing  monoplane. 
Wings  are  tapered  with  squarish  tips.  Slim  fuselage  has  a 
long  nose,  with  cockpit  placed  over  the  wing.  Span  41  feet, 
length  35  feet  5  inches.  Speed,  over  550  miles  per  hour. 
In  contrast  to  the  rocket-type  163,  tire  262  is  a  true  jet- 
propelled  fighter  with  two  jet  units. 

First  claim  for  a  destroyed  ME-262  was  made  recently 
by  two  8th  Air  Force  P-47  pilots.  Flying  at  11,000  feet 
near  Brussels,  they  saw  the  ME-262  at  500  feet  and  at  once 
went  into  a  45-degree  dive.  The  German  attempted  to  make 
a  belly-landing.  The  Thunderbolts  came  in  strafing,  and  the 
jet  plane  was  destroyed  on  the  ground,  -fr 


Oil  defenses.  Prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  Soviets,  Ploesti 
was  one  of  Hitler’s  great  prizes.  From  its  installations  the 
Germans  got  much  of  the  oil  that  kept  the  Nazi  war  ma¬ 
chine  running.  No  wonder  it  was  a  favorite  target  for  Allied 
strategic  bombing.  And  no  wonder  the  Germans  protected 
it  with  an  elaborate  system  of  air  defenses. 

Because  the  Ploesti  defenses  represented  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  best  efforts,  an  examination  of  the  measures  used  is 
interesting. 

Active  defense  was  built  around  fighter  aircraft,  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries  and  searchlights.  Balloon  barrages,  used  to 
hinderdive  bombers,  were  disposed  in  two  concentric  circles, 
one  having  a  radius  of  2,700  yards  and  the  o'hcr 
about  1,100  yards.  Smoke 
screens  were  employed  effec¬ 
tively  both  day  and  night. 

Usually,  they  were  extended 
to  an  area  much  larger  than 
that  to  be  defended  and  were 
placed  with  limited  intensity 
so  that  fighter  defense,  fire¬ 
fighting  and  first  aid  would 
not  be  handicapped.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  screen  was  raised  by 
fixed  installations  but  mobile 

equipment  made  it  possible  to  ^ _ 

change  the  area  of  the  screen. 

Passive  defense  included 
protection  walls  of  reinforced 
concrete,  some  of  them  de¬ 
signed  to  make  false  shadows. 

Storage  tanks  were  camou¬ 
flaged,  sometimes  with  light 
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When  a  radio  operator  makes  a  mistake,  it  can  easily  be  fatal 


The  B-24s  were  about  half  an  hour  from  their  targets  in 
Italy.  The  flight  had  been  long  and  uneventful,  so  the 
radio  operator  in  the  lead  plane  took  off  his  headset  and 
relaxed.  While  he  was  watching  the  scenery,  the  ground 
station  called  with  instructions  not  to  go  over  the  target. 
Reports  had  beprTeceived  of  unusually  strong  fighter  op¬ 
position,  aiKkbrdcrs  were  issued  to  call  back  the  flight.  But 
the  radjo^operator  never  got  the  message.  The  formation 
continued  over  the  target  and  got  the  hell  shot  out  of  it.  All 
because  a  radio  operator  was  not  paying  attention  to  his  job. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a^radio  operator  keeps  his  headset  on 
at  all  times.  Otherwise)  lie  is  useless  to  the  flight.  But  radio 
operators,  like  anyone  else,  arc  apt  to  make  mistakes.  They 
agree,  howeyefj  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  error 
should  bc/Committed  twice.  The  incidents  reported  here- — as 
told  to/dii  Air  Force  staff  wrjter — come  straight  from  the 
radio/operators  who  offer  thtmi 
onjee  is  too  much 

Take  the  case  of/fhe  radio  operator  who  was  returning 
from  a  mission  with  a  seriously  wounded  gunner  aboard. 
Following  the  correct  procedure,  hm-ealled  his  base  with  a 
request  to  get  an  ambulance  rejidy  and  have  medical  assis¬ 
tance  on  hand.  But  he  callcdmn  the  fixed  wire  antenna  and 
lie  had  l;ns  antenna  switcli  on  the  trailing  wire  position. 
Naturally,  there  was  no /transmission.  Every  radio  operator 
in  the/air  force  knows/that  the  antcnmuirtditch  should  have 


with  the  thought  that  even 


flight,  and  many  others  like  it,  men  were  killed,  planes  were 
iost,  and  the  success  of  the  mission  seriously  diminished 
because  a  radio  operator  did  not  remember  the  first  rule  of 
his  trade:  Maintain  radio  silence  at  all  times  unless  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  critical. 

Combat-wise  radio  operators  report  that  some  men  have 
had  the  extremely  bad  habit  of  calling  for  frequency  checks 
shortly  after  leaving  their  base.  Such  action  is  completely 
unnecessary  and  serves  chiefly  to  warn  the  enemy.  The  radio 
operator  should  know  if  his  radio  transmitter  is  on  the  exact 
frequency  before  the  take-off.  If  he  has  any  doubt  about  it, 
he  should  check  by  tuning  the  radio  receiver  to  the  exact 
frequency  to  be  monitored  and  then  zero  beat  the  trans¬ 
mitter  against  the  receiver.  This  will  put  him  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  ground  station. 

Another  serious  error  reported  from  the  ETO  is  the  in¬ 
ability  of  radio  operators  to  change  frequencies  quickly.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  ditch  a  plane,  the  Air-Sea  Rescue  must  be 
radioed  information  as  to  the  distressed  aircraft’s  position. 
To  do  this,  the  radio  operator  must  switch  frequencies — and 


EY  MEN 


bean  on  the  fixed  wire  positioK.  But  this  man  was  excited 
and\he  did  not  rake  time  to  check  his  equipment.  As  a 
of  this  simple;  error,  no  one\vas  waiting  to  treat  the 
wounded  gunner.  IIc\might  have  diccMjom  the  loss  of  blood 
before  Ec  got  the  necessary  attention. 

Thcn\thcrc  was  the  radio  operator  in  the  lead  plane  of  a 


flight  of 


no 

<d7s  attacking  targets  in  France.  Halfway  between 


ed  the  ground  station  for  a 


his  base  and  the  target,  he  c: 

message  ehccV  lie  might  just  asAsqll  hare  sent  a  personally 
engraved  message  to  the  HauptmamT'-at  the  nearest  Luft- 
Swaffe  base,  presented  his  compliments,  informed  him  that 
shine  American  planb&wvere  on  their  way,  and  requested  the 
Nafci  to  please  send  upNqine  interceptors.  Tt  amounted  to 
the  shmc  thing.  Thirty-fiveSEW  190s  attacked,  shot  down 
two  plahes,  forced  four  to  turn'back  and  damaged  several 
others.  It Ax  the  opinion  of  the  men  on  the  mission  that  the 
Germans  would  never  have  been  alerted  so  quickly,  or  been 
in  a  position  to  attack  so  effectively,  if  the  radio  operator  had 
not  broken  radio  silet 

The  lesson  of  maintaining  radio  silence,  except  in  cmer- 
gehqies,  is  one  of  the  first  things  taught  to  radiomen.  From 
the  thne  they  get  into  school,  until  their  tour  of  duty  is 
complctcdxlhe  importance  of  keeping  off  the  air  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  ncccssaryis  repeatedly  hammered  home.  Yet  on  this 


fast.  The  few  seconds  spent  making  the  proper  adjustments 
may  mean  the  difference  between  being  immediately  rescued 
or  floating  aimlessly  around  on  a  raft. 

The  same  situation  applies  when  weather  or  other  ob¬ 
stacles  make  it  impossible  to  establish  contact  with  the  base 
ground  station.  To  call  the  alternative  station,  a  quick  fre¬ 
quency  change  must  be  made.  Men  who  have  sweated  out 
this  operation  sav  that  it  is  essential  that  the  radio  operator 
know  how  to  do  it  with  maximum  efficiency  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  loss  of  time. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  made  fall  into  the  category  of  plain 
damn  fool  tricks.  Such  was  the  situation  with  the  B-26s 
which  were  returning  to  their  base  during  the  battle  of 
Sicily.  The  lead  operator  called  for  a  ODM,  got  one,  but 
never  bothered  to  authenticate  it.  The  entire  flight  went 
into  a  German  field.  Some  smart  Nazi  had  tricked  the  radio 
operator  into  believing  that  it  was  his  home  station  which  sent 
out  the  signal.  The  Germans  are  very  obliging  in  that  regard. 
Asking  for  authentication  is  a  simple  matter — it  would  seem 
such  action  should  be  practically  automatic — but  reports 
indicate  that  this  mistake  has  been  made  with  serious  con¬ 
sequences  in  cvcrv  combat  theater.  In  the  early  days  in 
England,  a  B-17  flight  was  cancelled  by  a  German  radio 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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VI  ear  That  towot'. 


Iiving  today  on  borrowed  time  are 
many  AAF  bomber  crewmen  whose 
i  names  on  flak  and  cannon  shell 
fragments  were  erased  by  their  body 
armor.  The  good  sense  which  led  them 
to  wear  flak  suits  and  helmets  in  com¬ 
bat  and  thus  live  to  fly  another  day  will 
likely  bring  them  home  intact. 

But  there’s  a  touch  of  that  “fools 
rush  in”  business  about  wearing  body 
armor.  While  seasoned  veterans  swear 
by  their  issued  protection  and  wouldn’t 
fly  without  it,  some  of  the  greener  air¬ 
men  are  foolish  enough  to  go  into  action 
unshielded. 

It  shouldn’t  be  difficult  to  persuade  a 
man  to  guard  himself  against  death  or 
a  wound  which  may  cripple  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  some  people  have 
to  learn  the  hard  way,  and  the  principal 
objection  to  that  kind  of  education  is 
that  graduation  usually  comes  too  late. 

The  usual  complaint  of  the  objector 
to  flak  suits  and  helmets  is  that  they  are 
too  cumbersome,  that  their  weight  and 
bulk  hampers  his  movements  too  great¬ 
ly.  Maybe  they  are  a  bit  inconvenient. 
It’s  inconvenient  to  die,  too. 

The  flak  suit  currently  in  use  by  the 
AAF  is  composed  of  overlapping  plates 
of  manganese  steel  contained  in  vests 
and  aprons  of  canvas.  Designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Brig.  Gen.  Malcolm  C. 
Grow,  surgeon  of  the  US  Strategic  Air 
Forces  in  Europe,  it  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  particularly  against  head, 
neck,  chest  and  abdominal  wounds  from 
spent  bullets  and  low  velocity  flak  and 
20  mm  shell  fragments,  which  formerly 
were  responsible  for  85  percent  of  all 
casualties  in  air  combat. 

The  body  armor  comes  in  several 
fashionable  styles — fashionable  for  those 
who  want  to  see  the  States  again.  The 
garments  are  worn  singly  or  combined, 
according  to  the  flyer’s  combat  post. 

Tire  Ml  vest,  armored  front  and 
back,  weighs  18  pounds,  2  ounces.  The 
M2  vest  is  armored  only  in  front  and  is 
worn  by  crewmembers  who  occupy 
armor-plated  seats.  The  M3  tapered 
apron,  for  crew  members  who  are  in  an 
otherwise  unprotected  sitting  position  in 
flight,  weighs  4  pounds,  12  ounces.  The 
M4  full  apron,  worn  by  gunners,  weighs 
7  pounds,  8  ounces. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  combat 
wounds  received  by  men  firing  in  bomb¬ 
ers  are  caused  by  flak,  40  percent  by  20 
mm  cannon  shells,  10  percent  by  free 
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fragments  of  plane  structure,  and  the 
remaining  10  percent  by  machine  gun 
projectiles.  Tire  flak  suit  will  protect  the 
wearer  against  long-range  flak  and  20 
mm  shell  fragments  but  not  against  flak 
which  bursts  near  the  plane. 

USSTAF  records  on  133  airmen 
struck  by  flying  flak  or  enemy  missiles 
of  other  sorts  while  wearing  body  armor 
reveal  that  two-thirds  escaped  injury. 
The  complete  percentage  breakdown : 


No  injuries  ..............  65.5 

Slightly  wounded  . .  24.0 

Seriously  wounded  .  . .  2.3 

Killed  . . 8.2 


Detailed  experiences  of  the  91.8  per¬ 
cent  who  lived  to  tell  their  stories,  are 
on  file.  A  few  of  them  are  quoted  here 
to  give  you  the  general  idea: 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  D.  Sellers,  co¬ 
pilot,  381st  Bomb  Group :  “Your  flak 
suits  and  helmets  are  your  best  form  of 
life  assurance.  .  .  .  My  wounds  outlined 
the  flak  suit  as  if  an  artist  had  been  at 
work.  ...  To  those  of  you,  who  may 
object  to  the  weight,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  you’ll  never  notice  it  in  the  heat 
of  battle.  It  gets  lighter  with  each  mile 
you  go  inside  enemy  territory  until 
finally  you  wonder  if  it  is  heavy  enough 
to  do  the  job.  ...  If  you  love  yourself 
or  anyone  back  home,  then  it’s  your 
duty  to  wear  body  armor,  just  as  much 
as  it  is  your  duty  to  have  ammunition 
in  your  guns.” 

S/Sgt.  Calvin  W.  Hopkins,  waist 
gunner,  401st  Bomb  Group :  “A  piece 
of  flak  penetrated  the  left  waist  gun  win¬ 


dow,  just  missing  the  left  waist  gunner 
and  hitting  the  back  of  my  flak  suit, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  me. 
If  anyone  figures  the  suit  is  too  heavy  to 
wear,  he’ll  take  my  advice  and  banish 
that  thought.”  Capt.  FI.  G.  Overly, 
squadron  surgeon,  examined  Hopkins 
and  his  flak  suit  when  the  gunner  re¬ 
turned  to  his  base.  The  medic  also  gave 
the  suit  credit  for  saving  the  man’s  life. 

S/Sgt.  Albert  J.  Riley,  waist  gunner, 
392nd  Bomb  Group :  “I  was  hit  by  two 
large  pieces  of  flak  directly  over  the 
heart.  Although  the  force  of  the  blow 
knocked  me  down,  I  received  no  in¬ 
juries  except  mild  bruises.  I  advise  every¬ 
one  to  wear  a  flak  suit.  I’d  be  in  pretty 
bad  shape  if  I  hadn’t  worn  mine.” 

Second  Lt.  Vernon  H.  Powell,  bom¬ 
bardier,  4 1 6th  Bomb  Group:  “A  piece 
of  flak  came  through  the  left  side  of  the 
nose  of  the  plane,  striking  the  left  side 
of  my  head  about  2 Vi  inches  above  my 
left  eye.  I  sincerely  believe  the  flak 
helmet  saved  my  life.” 

S/Sgt.  Edwin  J.  Miller,  top  turret 
gunner,  391st  Bomb  Group :  “I  was 
struck  by  flak  on  my  helmet.  The  fabric 
was  torn  and  the  steel  plating  dented. 
My  head  was  forced  against  the  gun 
mount  with  sufficient  force  to  ■  break 
by  goggles.  I  believe  the  helmet  saved 
me  from  serious  injury.”  Capt.  Richard 
L.  Rapport,  Miller’s  squadron  surgeon, 
said :  “In  my  opinion,  the  helmet  saved 
this  man  from  injury  which  conceiv¬ 
ably  could  have  been  serious  enough  to 
result  in  his  death.”  -ft 


Saved  by  body  armor  when  flak  struck  him 
in  abdomen,  2d  Lt.  C.  R.  Cole,  305th  Bomb 
Group  bombardier,  later  chalked  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  suit.  Tear  in  covering  is  circled. 


When  20  mm  shell  exploded  against  Ml 
vest  of  T/Sgt.  J.  W.  Bothwell,  94th  Bomb 
Group  radioman,  no  fragments  penetrated. 
He  was  cut  slightly  by  bent  armor  plates. 
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Lifeline  to  the  USSR 


BY  HERBERT  RINGOLD 

Air  Force  Staff 
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The  P-40  was  blown  into  a  blizzard  by  a  60  mile  an 
hour  wind.  The  pilot  climbed  to  14,000  feet  without 
oxygen — his  plane  had  no  oxygen.  lie  couldn’t  contact 
his  base — he  had  no  radio.  He  couldn’t  see — the  snow 
froze  to  his  windshield.  He  couldn’t  land — the  terrain  was 
covered  by  giant  trees  and  jagged  mountain  peaks.  He 
couldn’t  bail  out — at  the  briefing  he  had  been  told  that  even 
if  they  knew  where  he  went  down  it  would  take  three 
months  to  rescue  him.  Turning  back  was  an  academic  ques¬ 
tion — he  didn’t  know  where  he  was.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do  but  stay  there  and  fly  his  airplane.  Finally,  after 
battling  conditions  as  bad  as  any  ever  faced  by  American 
airmen,  he  brought  his  plane  into  Ladd  Field,  Alaska.  He 
had  completed  a  flight  over  the  treacherous  Northwest  Route 
from  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  a 
Russian  pilot  was  waiting  to  move  his  plane  across  Siberia 
and  into  battle. 

This  was  1942.  The  war  was  not  going  according  to  plan. 
In  June,  the  Japs  bombed  Dutch  Harbor.  Our  small  defense 
forces  could  not  prevent  them  from  making  three  successful 
landings  in  the  Aleutians.  In  Africa,  Rommel  had  captured 
Tobruk  and  was  pushing  toward  Alexandria.  Only  a  hastily 
reorganized  British  army  stood  between  his  Afrika  Korps  and 
German  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  USSR  had  lost 
Rostov  and  Sevastopol.  Nazi  General  Von  Bock  was  grind¬ 
ing  up  in  force  for  the  critical  battle  of  Stalingrad.  Both  the 
Alaskan  Air  Forces  and  the  Russians  needed  airplanes — and 
in  one  hell  of  a  hurry. 

Some  few  planes  were  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  hard 
way — around  Africa  and  up  the  Persian  Gulf  by  boat  and 
then  overland  across  Iran — 13,000  tortuous  miles.  Others 
were  shipped  via  the  Murmansk  route,  but  a  murderous  per¬ 
centage  of  the  ships  was  being  lost  to  U-boats  and  Norway- 
based  Dorniers.  It  was  obvious  that  a  more  efficient  ferry 
route  would  have  to  be  opened  to  Russia. 
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It  was  opened.  By  mid-1944,  more  than  5,000  planes  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Russians  over  the  Northwest  Route. 
Fifty-nine  percent  were  P-39s,  but  A-20s,  P-63s  and  B-25s 
were  moved  up  the  run  as  fast  as  the  Russians  could  take 
them  into  Siberia.  Today,  deliveries  are  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  half  hour.  It’s  an  achievement  of  which 
Americans  can  well  be  proud.  It  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  winning  of  this  war. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  it  was  a  rough  deal.  Back  in 
November,  1940,  the  United  States-Canadian  Permanent 
Joint  Board  of  Defense  had  recommended  the  development  j 
of  an  air  route  from  the  United  States  to  Fairbanks.  Early 
in  1942,  Brig.  Gen.  O.  A.  Anderson  suggested  to  the  Air 
Staff  that  planes  be  ferried  to  Alaska.  On  June  26,  1942,  a 
memorandum  from  Headquarters,  Washington,  to  the  7th 
Ferrying  Group,  Ferrying  Division,  Air  Transport  Command 
at  Great  Falls  stated:  “You  will  take  necessary  action  to 
organize  and  operate  a  ferry  route  between  Great  Falls, 
Montana  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.” 

It  wasn’t  enough  that  we  didn’t  know  all  of  the  answers; 
we  didn’t  even  know  all  of  the  questions  that  would  arise 
when  you  build  an  airway  from  scratch  along  a  route  where 
few  Americans  had  ever  flown  before,  over  vast  expanses  of  ; 
snowbound  territory  that  had  never  been  mapped  for  aerial  I 
flight,  in  temperatures  that  got  down  to  the  minus  sixties. 

The  first  problem  was  to  select  the  route.  Great  Falls, 
Montana  was  picked  as  the  jumping-off  base.  It  was  desir¬ 
able  to  by-pass  the  dangerous  coastal  run  from  Spokane  into 
Fairbanks  and  necessary  to  establish  Headquarters  away  from 
the  West  Coast  Defense  Area  yet  close  enough  to  the  air¬ 
craft  factories.  This  was,  remember,  1942  and  combat-ready 
fighters  were  not  pouring  out  of  California’s  production 
lines.  The  P-39s,  which  the  Russians  used  as  anti-tank 
weapons,  were  coming  from  the  East.  Furthermore,  Great 
Falls  was  close  to  a  series  of  bush  pilot  flight  strips  which 
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The  men  of  the  Air  Transport  Command  who  pioneered  the  Northwest  Route 

won  a  victory  that  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war 
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then  could  not  honestly  be  called  flight  strips  but  which 
could  be  turned  into  a  series  of  bases  linking  the  United 
States  to  Alaska. 

In  June,  1942,  a  group  of  officers,  Maj.  Lloyd  Earle  flight 
commander,  made  the  first  survey  run  for  the  7th  Ferrying 
Group  and  the  route  was  opened  with  major  stops  at  Great 
Falls,  Edmonton,  Fort  St.  John,  Fort  Nelson,  Watson  Lake, 
Whitehorse,  and  Fairbanks. 

When  the  route  was  first  opened,  deliveries  were  few  and 
far  between.  Men  were  killed,  aircraft  cracked  up  with 
alarming  regularity.  For  a  while  it  appeared  that  the  prom¬ 
ised  delivery  schedule  would  not  be  met.  Moreover,  the 
winter  of  1942-43  was  the  coldest  in  all  the  recorded  history 
of  Fairbanks.  The  temperature  dropped  to  67  degrees  below 
zero.  At  some  way  stations,  men  lived  in  tents  in  that  kind 
of  weather— and  the  latrines  were  outside.  Engine  oil  froze 
to  solid  ice.  Weather  changed  from  CAVU  to  zero-zero  in 
seven  minutes.  At  Ladd  Field,  it  was  not  physically  possible 
to  work  outdoors  for  long  periods  in  temperatures  that 
turned  breath  into  icicles,  froze  eyelids  together,  and  caused 
severe  cases  of  frostbite,  sometimes  necessitating  amputation. 
Mechanics  took  turns  running  in  and  out  of  heated  hangars 
to  service  the  planes.  If  any  part  of  the  body  touched  a 
piece  of  metal,  flesh  and  metal  could  not  be  separated  with¬ 
out  cutting.  If  a  single  drop  of  100  octane  gas  fell  on  the 
skin,  it  would  raise  a  blister  about  an  inch  high.  The  fingers 
of  some  mechanics  were  eaten  away  like  the  hands  of  lepers. 

An  indication  of  the  weather  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Hardy.  He  was  B-26  Project  Officer  at  Fairbanks 
and  he  had  two  brand  new  Marauders,  in  tip-top  .shape, 
serviced  by  some  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  business. 
Only  four  hours  of  flying  time  a  month  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  flying  pay.  During  January,  1943,  the  weather  was  so  bad 
that  Capt.  Hardy  did  not  get  flying  pay. 

Gradually,  with  the  help  of  the  untiring  work  carried  on 
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by  Brig.  Gen.  Dale  V.  Gaffney’s  (now  CG  of  ATC’s  Alas¬ 
kan  Division)  Cold  Weather  Testing  Unit  at  Ladd  Field 
and  the  pioneering  of  Col.  Ponton  Dc  Arce,  first  command¬ 
ing  officer  at  Great  Falls,  the  principal  difficulties  were  licked. 

Flying  the  route'  in  the  early  days  presented  the  kind  of 
hazards  that  grandchildren  will  never  believe.  Along  the 
1,900  mile  run,  there  were  only  four  radio  ranges.  They 
were  on  the  air  only  half  of  the  time — and  then  they  were 
completely  unreliable.  Pilots  said  that  the  best  way  to  run 
into  a  mountainside  was  to  stay  on  the  beam.  Landing  con¬ 
ditions  were  dangerous  because  most  fields  had  only  soft 
dirt  runways.  Maj.  Frank  Lardent  said,  “I  taxied  a  B-24 
over  a  culvert  at  Edmonton  and  the  damn  thing  collapsed 
underneath  me.  When  I  parked  on  the  landing  mats,  they 
sank  into  the  mud.” 

There  was  no  weather  information  of  any  kind  in  an  area 
where  the  only  thing  that  could  be  forecast  was  that  the 
weather  would  be  unpredictable.  “I  had  only  one  weather 
report  for  24  hours  of  flying,”  said  Capt.  Edmund  Averman. 
Pilots  took  off  under  perfect  flying  conditions  and  ran  into 
a  snowstorm  five  minutes  out.  They  just  stuck  their  ships 
into  the  weather  and  flew  until  it  got  too  tough.  Then  the 
trick  was  to  find  out  where  they  were  and  how  to  get  back. 

There  is  a  valley  between  Watson  Lake  and  Whitehorse 
which  became  known  as  Million  Dollar  Valley  because  we 
lost  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  airplanes  up  there 
in  a  short  time.  It  was  easy  for  experienced  pilots  to  guess 
what  had  happened.  The  planes  ran  into  weather — blizzards, 
thunderstorms,  fog,  severe  icing,  and  ceiling  zero  in  the 
mountains.  In  that  area,  there  were  absolutely  no  naviga¬ 
tional  methods  to  determine  approximate  position.  Every 
hundred  miles  of  frozen  terrain  looked  just  like  every  other 
hundred  miles.  Every  mountain  range  presented  the  same 
ugly  picture.  Radios  were  useless — distances  were  too  great 
to  establish  contact.  The  pilots  just  flew  around  blindly  until 


Two  pack  dogs  bail  ©of  paratrooper  style,  a  new  technique  devel¬ 
oped  by  ATC  Alaskan  Division  to  save  flyers  downed  in  the  wilds. 


A  sharpshooting  Soviet  airman  draws  a  bead  on  the  8-ball  during  a 
competition  held  at  the  officers’  club  of  Alaskan  Division  in  Nome. 


Ten  o’clock  of  a  December  morning  at  Ladd  Field,  Alaska.  There 
may  be  a  midnight  sun  in  summer,  but  winter  is  a  long,  dark  season. 
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they  found  this  likely  looking  valley  which  seemed  to  offer 
an  evenue  of  escape.  Then  they  crashed.  Despite  all  the 
hazards  of  the  trip,  one  man  made  it  in  a  Piper  Cub.  In 
December,  1942,  Capt.  Malcolm  Pruitt  looked  over  his  in¬ 
surance  records  and  took  off  from  Great  Falls  in  a  Cub  that 
had  a  range  of  only  three  hours.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
make  the  242  mile  jump  from  Edmonton  to  the  flight  strip 
at  Grand  Prairie  without  adding  extra  hours  to  his  flying 
time.  So  he  went  into  a  hardware  store  and  purchased  a 
funnel.  Then  he  scraped  up  22  one-gallon  gasoline  cans 
and  cut  a  hole  in  the  gas  tank  which  extends  into  the  Piper 
cockpit.  He  kept  one  eye  on  his  course  and  one  eye  on  the 
gas.  Every  time  the  gas  supply  dropped,  he  heaved  another 
gallon  into  the  tank. 

After  flying  out  of  Edmonton  for  four  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  he  was  still  nowhere  near  his  first  stop.  The  outside 
temperature  was  a  smart  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  Pruitt 
had  no  heater.  He  finally  went  down  into  nine  inches  of 
snow  in  the  middle  of  a  farmer’s  field.  He  figured  that  he 
could  telephone  for  help — but  the  farmer  had  no  phone. 

When  he  got  out  to  his  plane,  he  found  that  the  motor 
had  frozen.  Pruitt  had  already  had  too  many  troubles  to  let 
that  bother  him.  He  found  a  washtub,  built  a  fire  in  it,  and 
shoved  the  tub  under  the  motor,  heating  it  up  sufficiently  for 
the  take-off.  After  an  hour  of  night  flying  without  instru¬ 
ments,  he  landed  again  at  a  little  railroad  town  in  the  Peace 
River  country.  Finally,  he  got  into  Grand  Prairie  and  even¬ 
tually  delivered  his  plane  to  Fort  St.  John,  796  miles  from 
Great  Falls. 

Getting  through  in  those  days  was  often  a  matter  of  luck. 
Some  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  in  the  Air  Forces  went 
down  more  than  two  years  ago — and  they  and  their  airplanes 
haven’t  been  found  yet.  Because  of  the  lack  of  radio  ranges, 
it  was  impossible  to  notify  the  base  as  to  the  approximate 
crash  position.  A  wrecked  plane  was  nothing  more  than  a 
fly  speck  against  a  background  of  snow  and  ice  that  extended 
for  thousands  of  miles. 

There  were  no  roads,  no  people,  no  shelter,  and  very  little 
chance  of  finding  food.  It  was  the  kind  of  territory  that  even 
Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  has  never  visited. 
Many  crewmen  who  crashed  were  found  frozen  to  death. 
There  have  been  exceptions;  Lt.  Leon  Crane  got  back  after 
84  days  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crew  bailed 
out  within  sight  of  an  airfield — and  their  plane  is  still 
undiscovered. 

The  man  with  one  of  the  most  unusual  rescue  stories  is 
Capt.  Thomas  Dichiara.  He  was  coming  back  from  Fair¬ 
banks  as  a  passenger  in  a  C-60.  The  plane  went  into  a  spin 
and  Dichiara  bailed  out.  While  he  was  floating  down  into 
that  frozen  barren  country,  the  pilot  righted  the  ship  and 
flew  on.  Dichiara  was  very  much  alone. 

He  had  no  idea  where  he  was,  so  he  just  picked  a  direc¬ 
tion  and  headed  off.  In  30  minutes,  he  came  across  the  only 
railroad  track  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
a  train  which  runs  only  once  a  week  came  along  and  picked 
him  up. 

Today,  conditions  in  that  area  have  been  changed.  Where 
there  were  only  four  radio  ranges,  now  there  is  a  range  sta¬ 
tion  every  150  to  200  miles.  With  one  exception,  all  legs 
are  interlocking.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  miles  without  a 
possible  landing  site,  there  are  now  1  3  regular  landing  fields 
and  eight  flight  strips,  a  hundred  miles  apart.  The  Alcan 
Highway  provides  a  perfect  checkpoint  with  a  station  every 
40  miles. 

An  Arctic  Rescue  System  has  been  organized  which  has 
effectively  combatted  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  problems 
faced  along  the  Northwest  Route — the  question  of  the 
mental  hazard  faced  by  airmen  who  knew  that  in  case  of 
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trouble  their  chances  of  survival  and  rescue  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slim.  A  radio  network  is  maintained  and  five  sta¬ 
tions  have  aircraft  assigned  for  the  specific  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  in  the  search  and  dropping  supplies.  A  survival  kit  has 
been  perfected  complete  down  to  frying  pans.  There  is  a 
standing  reward  of  $100  awaiting  any  trapper  who  furnishes 
information  resulting  in  the  rescue  of  grounded  airmen. 

But  the  men  who  were  given  the  job  of  setting  up  a  rescue 
system  were  faced  with  a  problem  that  ordinary  rescue 
methods  could  not  overcome.  Crews  were  forced  down  in 
locations  inaccessible  even  to  a  man  dropped  by  parachute. 
Planes  cracked  up  in  the  middle  of  heavily  wooded  forests 
or  on  the  top  of  mountain  peaks.  It  was  often  necessary  to 
land  a  rescue  party  miles  away  from  the  stricken  airmen.  But 
the  rescuers  could  not  carry  the  heavy  sleds  and  equipment 
needed  for  the  evacuation  work.  The  problem  had  no  answer 
until  Lt.  David  Irwin  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using 
parapups. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  lived  in  the  North  country  for  years 
before  the  war.  He  said  that  he  could  train  his  dogs  so  that 
they  could  be  parachuted  out  of  an  airplane.  Then  the  sleds 
could  be  dropped  to  the  rescue  party  and  the  dogs  hitched 
up. 

A  test  flight  was  made  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  merely 
pushed  the  dogs  out  of  a  C-47.  The  chutes  opened  auto¬ 
matically  and  the  dogs  landed  without  injury.  Now  the  use 
of  parapups  is  a  routine  method  of  operation.  Everything 
has  worked  without  difficulty  except  that  Lieutenant  Irwin 
has  been  unable  to  teach  his  dogs  to  yell  “Gcronimo”  as 
they  jump. 

Every  time  one  problem  was  solved  another  arose  which 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The  toughest  of  all  was  the 
problem  of  winterizing  the  airplanes.  Hydraulic  fluid 
wouldn’t  flow  at  minus  30  and  40.  Even  at  less  cold  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  fluid  became  so  stiff  that  airmen  had  to  sit 
with  their  feet  braced  against  the  landing  gear  operating 
valve  in  order  to  lower  and  raise  the  gear.  A  lighter  fluid 
was  developed  that  would  pour  in  zero  temperatures. 

The  sparkplugs  wouldn’t  heat.  As  one  pilot  put  it,  “By 
the  time  I  got  out  to  the  end  of  the  runway,  my  engine 
sounded  like  an  asthmatic  outboard  motor  boat.”  A  new 
sparkplug  was  invented  with  a  longer  electrode  protruding 
into  the  combustion  chambers  of  the  cylinders. 

The  oil  supply  to  the  engines  was  cut  off  because  moisture 
ran  down  into  the  oil  tank  sump  and  promptly  froze.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  of  control  cable  were  useless  because  the  grease 
in  the  system  froze  as  solid  as  concrete.  A  mechanic  who 
helped  lick  the  problem  said,  “For  a  while  there,  we  were 
going  crazy.  We’d  put  the  correct  tension  on  the  control 
cables  to  allow  for  a  temperature  of  minus  1  5  degrees,  and  a 
drop  to  minus  40  caused  the  cables  to  tighten  and  pull 
something  loose.  Then  when  we  fixed  them  for  minus  40, 
the  thermometer  went  up  to  minus  10  and  expansion  set  in. 
We  finally  arranged  a  complicated  system  that  solved  the 
problem.” 

One  of  the  problems  that  still  hasn’t  been  completely 
licked  is  the  undramatic  question  of  making  allowances  for 
the  differential  in  the  expansion  and  contraction  ratio  of  the 
various  metals.  Aluminum  does  not  expand  at  the  same  rate 
as  copper.  Copper  has  a  different  contraction  ratio  from 
steel.  When  one  metal  contracted,  the  connecting  rods  had 
to  be  tightened  to  allow  for  the  change.  Then  the  other 
metal  would  contract  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  all  over 
again.  When  the  temperature  changed,  one  metal  would  ex¬ 
pand,  requiring  a  loosening  up  process  all  around.  But  the 
second  metal  had  not  yet  expanded  and  the  proper  allow¬ 
ances  had  to  be  made.  After  this  was  worked  out  for  minus 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 


Palm  Beach  was  never  like  this.  ATC  men  in  these  tents  at  Watson 
Lake  during  the  winter  of  ’43  learned  what  the  word  “rugged”  means. 


When  you  gotta  go,  at  60  below.  A  latrine  at  Fort  Nelson,  Cana¬ 
da,  was  probably  the  world’s  coldest  place  during  the  winter  of  1943. 


Digging  fuel  drums  out  of  snow  in  60  below  zero  temperatures 
was  a  routine  chore  for  ATC  men  at  bases  along  the  ferry  route. 
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THE  MAN  WITH 

THE  PRIVATE  BREEZE 

By  Maj.  Luther  Davis 

AIR  FORCE  Staff 

In  England,  when  you’re  scared  stiff,  they  say  you’ve 
‘got  the  wind  up.’  Major  Davis  swears  this  is  a  true 


“lx’s  like  this,”  said  Pfc.  George  Opfel  of  1258  Bloom 
I  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  “I  was  waist  gunner  and  mind¬ 
ing  my  own  business.  After  we  cross  the  coast  I  see  a  speck 
in  the  sun  and  I  says  into  the  intercom,  ‘ME-109  in  the 
sun.’  Not  that  I  know  it’s  an  ME-109,  but  it  sounds  good. 

“Well,  everything’s  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  I 
see  this  speck  coming  closer  like  a  bat  out  of  hell.  So  I  calls 
into  the  intercom,  ‘Here  he  comes!’  And  right  then  is  when 
it  happened.” 

The  captain  doing  the  interrogating  looked  interested. 
“It  was  right  then  the  wind  starts.  At  first  I  figure  maybe 
flak  blew  a  hole  in  the  fuselage.  Not  that  I  seen  any 
flak.  Turns  out  later  there  wasn’t  any  hole.  But  the  wind 
was  terrific.  It  blows  out  some  magazines  I’ve  been  saving. 
Also  a  Spam  sandwich  which  was  pretty  heavy.  It’s  a  hell  of 
a  wind.  It  almost  blows  the  oxygen  mask  off  my  face.  But 
me,  I’m  busy  trying  to  track  this  ME-109  which  turns  out 
to  be  more  like  a  Heinkel  something  or  other.  Only  he 
doesn’t  make  a  pass  but  pulls  off  about  two  thousand  yards 
to  the  side  and  just  looks  at  us. 

“I  turn  around  and  I  see  That  Jerk — S/Sgt.  Marion  C. 
MacKensie  is  his  name.  Staff  sergeant  no  less.  Fresh  out  of 
the  States  and  he’s  a  staff  sergeant.  Plying  his  first  mission 
and  he’s  a  staff  sergeant.” 

“Go  on  with  the  story.” 

“Oh.  Well,  I  turn  around  and  see  The  Jerk  hanging  onto 
his  gun  for  dear  life,  the  wind  whipping  his  winter  flying 
suit  practically  off  his  back.  And  I  think  it’s  funny  he’s  get¬ 
ting  more  wind  than  I  am.  Then  I  notice  another  thing. 
The  wind  comes  from  the  wrong  direction.  From  the  tail 
toward  the  nose.  Well,  I  tap  The  Jerk  on  the  shoulder  and 
he  looks  at  me  with  such  scared  eyes  I’m  sorry  for  him. 
‘Relax,’  I  tell  him.  ‘That  Jerry  ain’t  going  to  attack.  He’s 
just  a  snooper.’  As  soon  as  I  say  that  The  Jerk  looks  less 
frightened — and  the  wind  dies  down.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  captain.  “And  the  same  thing  happened 
later  when  you  were  attacked  after  leaving  the  target?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Have  you  any  theories,  Opfel?” 

“I  think,”  said  Opfel  darkly,  “you  better  talk  to  Mac¬ 
Kensie  himself.  You  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I  said  it.” 

A  few  minutes  later  MacKensie  came  in.  He  was  a  very 
thin  specimen  with  a  concave  chest.  His  eyes  were  enor¬ 
mous  and  kind  of  rabbi  tty  looking.  “Yes  sir?”  he  said,  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  on  the  “sir.” 

“About  that  wind,”  said  the  captain.  “Know  what  caused 
it?” 

“Yessir.  I  did.” 

“How?” 

“I  just  couldn’t  help  it.  Honest  it  isn’t  my  fault.  You 
believe  me  don’t  you?”  As  he  said  this  his  voice  quavered. 
A  sudden  burst  of  wind  whipped  through  the  office  and 
blew  everything  out  of  the  captain’s  “in”  basket. 

“It  always  happens,”  said  MacKensie  mournfully.  “I  get 
my  wind  up  too  easily.” 

The  captain  gave  up  trying  to  save  his  papers  and  just  let 
them  blow.  “Say  that  again,  sergeant.  Say  that  again.” 

“I  guess  I  just  get  my  wind  up  teo  easily.” 

“You  mean — do  you  mean  when  you  get  a  wind  up,  you 
really  get  a  wind  up?” 

MacKensie’s  eyes  got  bigger.  “Sure,”  he  said.  “Doesn't 
everybody?” 

And  that  is  the  true  story  of  why  S/Sgt.  Marion  C. 
MacKensie,  622  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  flying  status  as  “unfit  for  combat.”  You’ll  find 
the  whole  thing  in  his  service  record  which  bears  the  cryptic 
comment,  “This  man  has  his  own  breeze.  Should  be  kept 
out-of-doors.” 
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The  Marauders  took  off  for  their  first  night  mission  in  a  cold,  gusty  rain  Some  pessimists  predicted  that  a  third  of  them  would  not  return. 


Drawings  By  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore 
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THE  Marauders,  once  condemned  as  too  hot  to  handle, 
were  the  first  American  bombers  to  make  successful 
night-bombing  missions  in  force  from  Great  Britain, 
striking  first  on  May  22,  and  the  fifth  time  on  July  7  when 
nine  were  lost.  News  of  these  operations  was  withheld  for 
a  time  since  the  first  four  were  made  without  a  loss.  All 
Marauder  night  missions  were  led  by  9th  Air  Force  Path¬ 
finders  which  made  possible  bombing  through  solid  cloud 
cover  The  rfionths  of  night  training  paid  off  generously  at 
dawn  on  June  6  when  the  first  Normandy  landings  were 
preceded  by  B-26  attacks,  the  planes  taking  off  in  the  dark. 


Pathfinders,  turning  back  over  the  area,  could  sec  bombs  bursting. 


m 
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German  searchlights  caught  a  Marauder  called  “Homesick,”  and  a  gunner  was  wounded  bv  shell  fragments.  Bombardier  gave  first  aid. 
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e  will  come  back  and  make  the  Japs  pay  a  hundred¬ 
fold  in  death  and  destruction.” 

That  was  the  grim  pledge  made  by  a  handful  of 
survivors  of  the  puny  U.  S.  Far  Eastern  Air  Force 
that  was  all  but  wiped  out  in  the  Philippines. 

Today  one  embodiment  of  that  pledge  is  the  mighty  Far 
East  Air  Forces,  comprising  the  U.  S.  5th  and  13th  Air 
Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  which,  under  command  of 
Lt.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  paid  the  first  installment  on 
that  debt  on  the  night  of  August  5  when  a  B-24  on  a  re¬ 
connaissance  mission  bombed  Sassa  airdrome  north  of  Davao. 

The  present  contraction  of  the  Japanese  air  force  into 
their  Philippines  stronghold  is  the  action  of  a  beast  that 
knows  it  is  hurt  and  about  to  die,  cornered  but  dangerous. 

Recapture  of  the  Philippines  to  the  American  mind  is 
almost  an  end  in  itself,  a  matter  of  national  honor.  When 
the  day  comes  that  our  planes  once  more  take  off  from 
Nichols  and  Clark  fields,  this  time  with  bombs  for  Tokyo,  we 
will  be  compensated  for  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  along 
the  road  back  to  the  Philippines  across  the  Southwest 
Pacific  from  Australia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Japanese  military  ma¬ 
chine  was  an  almost  perfect  offensive  unit.  For  years  the  Jap 
had  been  trained  in  offense.  His  whole  movement  was  based 
on  advance  or  die,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  convinced 
by  these  teachings  that  death  meant  a  beautiful  after  life,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  die,  and  apparently  still  is.- 

The  speed  of  his  advance  after  Pearl  Harbor  becomes 
almost  breathless  when  one  realizes  that  Manila  fell  on 
January  2,  1942,  and  that  18  days  later  he  was  softening  up 
Rabaul,  in  New  Britain.  Rabaul  fell  three  days  later  and 
became  the  Jap’s  principal  forward  supply  depot.  During  the 
next  month  the  Japanese  steamroller  over-ran  Borneo,  Timor 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Singapore;  the  rest  of  New 
Britain  came  into  Jap  possession,  and  from  bases  captured  at 
Lae  and  Salamaua  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea  the 
Jap  was  bombing  Port  Moresby  and  threatening  Australia 
itself. 

Early  in  March  the  Japs  rocketed  into  Java  on  one  side 
and  occupied  Bougainville  in  the  Solomons  on  the  other. 
Their  tactics  and  strategy  were  superb:  bold  leaps,  terrific 
shock.  Meeting  more  opposition  than  anticipated  at  any  one 
spot,  they  would  by-pass  it  and  take  another,  finally  surround 
the  point  of  stubborn  resistance  and  strangle  it  into  sub¬ 
mission.  A  large,  first-class  merchant  marine  easily  supplied, 
garrisoned  and  assisted  in  consolidating  newly  captured 
territory. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  plied 
protected  shipping  lanes,  entirely  covered  by  land-based  air¬ 
craft,  has  backfired,  however,  as  it  made  unnecessary  the 
development  of  an  air  transport  system.  Instead  the  entire 
Japanese  aircraft  industry  was  devoted  to  combat  airplane 
production.  With  such  a  rapid  advance,  anything  but  light 
maintenance  was  impossible,  but  the  resulting  wastage  was 
offset  by  a  continuous  flow  of  new  aircraft. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  with  the  Australian  continent  as  an 
objective,  the  Jap  met  a  stubborn  point  of  resistance  that  lie 
could  not  afford  to  by-pass — Port  Moresby.  Typical  Japa¬ 
nese  “Plan  A,”  which  had  worked  like  magic  up  to  this 
point,  was  put  into  effect  for  its  capture.  An  air-covered, 
amphibious  action  supported  by  strong  naval  forces  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  through  China  Strait  around 
the  southeast  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  taking  Port  Moresby 
by  surprise. 

For  the  first  time,  however,  the  formula  failed  to  work. 
Instead  of  a  smooth  victory  the  Jap  met  a  serious  defeat 
the  Battle  of  the'  Coral  Sea  which  was  fought  May 
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4-8,  1942.  The  score:  11  Japanese  vessels  sunk  to  one 
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A  brilliant  summary  of  operations  to  date  by  an  officer  who  has  been  in  the  theater  since  April,  1942 1 


Softening  up  the  Marshalls  for  the  February  1  invasion,  this  7th  Air  Force  B-25  has  just  blasted  Jap  installations  on  one  of  the  islands. 


Constant  bombing  of  Rabaul  forced  the  Japs  to  set  supply  dumps  was  caught  bringing  in  supplies  to  beach  where  boxes  (1 ),  rice  (2), 
in  adjacent  areas,  like  this  one  at  Vunapope.  Freighter  in  foreground  perishable  stores  (3),  oil  drums  (4) ,  machine  parts  (5)  were  stored. 
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of  ours.  A  month  later,  June  4-6,  the  Battle  of  Midway 
demonstrated  forcibly  to  the  Jap  that  naval  forces  cannot 
operate  successfully  within  range  of  opposing  land-based,  air¬ 
craft.  This  second  setback  to  his  shock  power  caused  a  seri¬ 
ous  scratching  of  the  Nipponese  head.  lie  had  lost  20  ships 
and  275  airplanes  to  our  loss  of  a  destroyer  and  a  carrier. 
That  wasn’t  according  to  the  imperial  plan.  More  than  ever 
he  realized  that  he  must  speed  up  his  advance  and  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  Australia  from  supplies  by  the  occupation  of 
Fiji  and  New  Caledonia.  Pressing  this  policy  lie  captured 
Ysabel,  Choiseul  and  Guadalcanal  in  July.  About  the  same 
time  the  Allied  Air  Forces  were  beginning  to  get  some  air¬ 
planes  and  the  first  phase  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  second  phase  actually  began  on  August  7,  1942,  with 
the  successful  landings  of  U.  S.  Marines  at  Tulagi  and 
Lunga.  The  Japanese  advance  in  the  Solomons  was  halted. 
Supplies  were  coming  through  to  Australia.  General  Kenney’s 
air  forces  were  becoming  an  air  power  for  the  Japs  to  reckon 
with  as  they  struck  heavy  blows  at  Rabaul  in  New  Britain 
and  Jap-held  Lae-Salamaua  in  New  Guinea. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Port  Moresby  must 
be  denied  to  the  Allies  if  the  Japanese  were  to  continue  their 
operations  in  the  Bismarcks  and  Solomons.  They  landed 
forces  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea  at  Buna  and  Gona 
on  July  22,  with  a  bold  plan  to  march  over  the  mountains 
and  actually  capture  Port  Moresby  purely  by  land  operations. 
By  the  middle  of  August,  the  Japs  were  well  on  the  way  and 
almost  before  we  were  aware  of  it  they  had  seized  a  gap  in 
the  Owen  Stanley  Range  near  Kokoda.  Backing  up  this 
operation,  Japanese  troops  also  landed  on  Milne  Bay,  our 
only  base  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains.  Fortunately 
this  latter  operation,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  had  a 
serious  effect  on  our  ability  to  hold  Port  Moresby,  was  re¬ 
pulsed  on  September  7  after  some  of  the  most  difficult  fight¬ 
ing  in  New  Guinea.  In  the  defense  of  Port  Moresby,  Gen¬ 
eral  Kenney  concentrated  his  air  power  against  Japanese  sup¬ 
ply  lines  from  Buna  to  Kokoda.  This  factor,  together  with 
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craft.  Tins  second  setback  to  his  shock  power  caused  a  seri- 
ous  scratching  of  the  Nipponese  head.  He  had  lost  20  ships 
and  275  airplanes  to  our  loss  of  a  destroyer  and  a  carrier 
that  wasn  t  according  to  the  imperial  plan.  More  than  ever 
he  reaped  that  he  must  speed  up  his  advance  and  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  Australia  from  supplies  by  the  occupation  of 
y‘I‘,a!ldJ^CW  Caledonia.  Pressing  this  policy  he  captured 
sabcl,  Choiscul  and  Guadalcanal  in  July.  About  the  same 
time  the  Allied  Air  Forces  were  beginning  to  get  some  air¬ 
planes  and  the  first  phase  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest 
racihc  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  second  phase  actually  began  on  August  7,  1942  with 
the  successful  landings  of  U.  S.  Marines  at  Tulag’i  and 
Lunga.  J  fie  Japanese  advance  in  the  Solomons  was  halted 
Supplies  were  coming  through  to  Australia.  General  Kenney’s 
air  forces  were  becoming  an  air  power  for  the  Japs  to  reckon 
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the  new  idea  of  Army  Support  Aviation,  namely  giving  the 
Army  the  whole  Air  Force  if  it  needed  help,  and  backed  by 
the  magnificent  fighting  of  Australian  troops  in  the  Owen 
Stanleys,  stopped  the  Japanese  advance  on  September  17.  In 
fact,  the  enemy  was  turned  back  at  a  point  so  close  to 
Moresby  that  the  noise  of  our  airplanes  warming  up  on  the 
strip  disturbed  the  sleep  of  Japanese  soldiers. 

In  adapting  themselves  to  this  second  phase  of  the  war, 
which  threw  them  from  offensive  to  defensive  warfare,  the 
confusion  of  the  Japanese  was  evident.  No  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  Jap  code,  his  plan  or  his  command  for 
defense.  The  best  possible  outcome  of  the  war  for  him  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  construction  of  airbases  protected  by  strong 
defenses  behind  which  he  could  hold  out  long  enough  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Allies.  Japanese  engineers  were 
impressed  to  work  like  beavers  building  these  bases.  Japa¬ 
nese  logistics  followed  the  German  pattern,  except  that  after 
devising  a  plan  which  carried  full  proof  of  success  on  paper, 
it  was  never  revised  no  matter  how  utterly  it  failed  to  work 
in  practice.  This  failing  proved  to  be  an  impetus  to  Allied 
recovery. 

Deficiencies  in  Japanese  supply  began  to  tell,  and  to  fur- 


Formation  of  5th  Air  Force  Mitchells  on  patrol  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  discovered  this  Japanese  corvette  hauling  supplies.  The  cor- 


ther  those  deficiencies,  General  Kenney  concentrated  on 
shipping  targets.  Skip  bombing  was  developed  and  re¬ 
hearsals  began  for  the  big  air  show  that  he  knew  was  coming 
when  a  large  enemy  convoy  or  concentration  of  shipping 
could  be  attacked  with  our  full  available  strength.  Rabaul 
was  at  that  time  of  great  importance,  since  General  Kenney 
was  using  it  as  a  trap.  Its  harbor  and  airfields  could  always 
be  depended  upon  to  furnish  lucrative  targets  of  enemy 
shipping  and  aircraft. 

Air  facilities  had  been  our  number  one  priority  target  from 
the  beginning,  since  the  process  of  gaining  and  holding  air 
superiority  demanded  constant  attack  on  enemy  air  installa¬ 
tions  and  aircraft.  During  the  second  half  of  1942,  however, 
our  position  was  such  that  General  Kenney  was  able  to 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  second  priority  target, 
Japanese  shipping,  which  was  appreciably  depleted  by  the 
middle  of  November. 

Food,  medicine  and  supplies  were  becoming  critically 
short  for  the  enemy  through  these  constant  attacks  on  his 
shipping.  The  Japanese  had  occupied  Alexishafen,  Madang 
and  Wcwak  and  made  desperate  attempts  to  strengthen  their 
line  across  the  north  of  New  Guinea.  One  such  attempt  to 
reinforce  the  Lae  area  resulted  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bismarck 


Sea,  on  March  1-4,  1943,  and  the  complete  destruction  of 
an  entire  Japanese  convoy. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea  was  the  first  real  test  of 
the  much  practiced  low-level  attacks  against  shipping,  and 
was  unquestioned  proof  of  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
this  type  of  attack.  Again  in  April,  1943,  a  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  attack  against  Kavieng  resulted  in  two  enemy  warships 
being  sunk,  three  damaged,  and  three  merchantmen  badly 
damaged. 

Our  own  shipping  lanes  to  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea 
were  far  from  safe,  but  General  Kenney  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and,  using  his  troop  carrier  command,  started  flying 
everything  in  from  food  to  fully  equipped  troops.  In  order 
to  get  a  base  in  the  Buna  area,  he  flew  the  airdrome,  air 
force,  bombs,  garrison,  gasoline  and  food  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Dobadura. 

We  were  now  getting  the  upper  hand,  but  the  Japanese 
still  had  some  will  to  fight  in  the  air.  In  the  middle  of 
April,  1943,  the  enemy  raided  Port  Moresby  with  100  air¬ 
planes,  but  the  pressure  was  beginning  to  tell  on  the  quality 
of  his  air  force.  An  air  attack  on  Guadalcanal  in  June  cost 
the  Japanese  94  out  of  120  raiders;  22  out  of  48  were  dc- 


vette  zig  zagged  frantically  to  escape  the  depth  bombs  spilled  on  it 
by  one  of  the  Mitchells,  but  photograph  at  right  tells  its  own  story. 


stroyed  at  Darwin  on  the  21st,  and  23  out  of  36  were  shot 
down  over  Lae  on  the  22nd.  June  also  saw  our  forces  move 
into  Kiriwina  and  Woodlark,  south  of  New  Britain. 

We  were  now  on  the  advance  and  it  became  obvious  to 
the  Japanese  that  they  would  have  to  duplicate  the  now 
practically  useless  Rabaul  elsewhere  as  a  receiving  and  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  supplies.  Wewak  was  the  logical  alterna¬ 
tive  and  construction  was  begun  to  convert  it  into  a  major 
installation;  heavy  concentrations  of  aircraft  were  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  maintained  in  the  area.  It  was  only  natural 
that  we,  in  turn,  should  look  about  for  a  desirable  location 
on  which  to  build  a  base  from  which  we  could  bomb  the 
Wewak  area.  Our  choice  was  Marilinan,  west  by  south  of 
Lae  and  right  in  the  enemy  backyard.  Here  our  engineers, 
after  a  perilous  overland  trek,  constructed  a  C-47  landing 
strip  under  the  noses  of  the  Japs;  again  an  airdrome  and  an 
air  force  were  flown  in  to  a  forward  base.  The  move  paid  off 
on  August  17  and  18  when  we  destroyed  200  Jap  planes  at 
Wewak.  This  attack  marked  a  turning  point  that  brought  us 
into  the  third  phase  of  the  Pacific  war. 

This  third  phase  was  the  reduction  of  the  Japanese  from 
a  position  of  defensive  holding  to  positive  retreat.  It  began 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  September,  1943,  with  the  amphibious 
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Jap  camouflage  on  this  Sally  didn’t  fool  low  flying  5th  Air  Force 
bombers  during  their  attack  on  Old  Namlea  airdrome,  Boeroe  Island. 

landing  east  of  Lae  and  the  paratroop  operation  at  Nadzab. 
After  that,  strike  followed  strike  in  rapid  succession.  Sala- 
maua  was  captured,  and  battered  Lae  became  ours  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  The  Kenney  air  thrust  secured  us  an  advance 
airdrome  up  the  Markham  Valley  at  Kaiapit  on  the  20th, 
followed  shortly  afterward  by  the  capture  of  Gusap  and 
Tumpu.  An  amphibious  landing  at  Finschhafen  on  the 
22nd  completed  the  rout  of  the  Japs  on  the  Huon  Peninsula. 

During  October  Rabaul  was  being  scpicczcd  dry  of  air  and 
shipping  targets.  A  perfectly  planned  and  executed  bombing 
attack  on  October  12  netted  three  enemy  destroyers,  three 
large  cargo  vessels,  43  small  cargo  vessels,  70  harbor  craft 
and  126  airplanes  destroyed.  Another  attack,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  permanently  put  Rabaul  out  of  the  running  as  a  base 
of  any  importance  to  the  Japs. 

This  bleeding  white  of  the  enemy  air  forces  and  shipping 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  resulted  in  his  inability  to  maintain 
sufficiently  strong  air  power  at  any  one  of  his  far  flung  man¬ 
date  bases  to  jeopardize  operations  of  our  surface  forces 
against  him.  Makin  and  Tarawa  were  occupied  by  us  on 
November  .21.  The  Australian  9th  Division  had  pushed  the 


Alternate  oil  dump  goes  up  in  smoke  after  B-25  attack  on  Halma- 
hera  Islands,  last  Jap  bastion  between  New  Guinea  and  Philippines. 

NOVEMBER,  1944 


Japanese  up  to  Satclbcrg,  and  1943  was  closed  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  landing  at  Cape  Gloucester  and  the  capture  of  a  PT 
base  at  Arawe.  New  Year  1944  was  celebrated  one  day  late 
with  a  landing  at  Saidor,  New  Guinea. 

Whereas  the  Allied  Air  Forces  under  General  Kenney 
were  functioning  with  deadly  efficiency,  the  enemy’s  organ¬ 
ization  had  become  disrupted  to  the  point  of  rendering  his 
order  of  battle  useless  for  tactical  planning.  A  Japanese  strik¬ 
ing  force  of  100  planes  had  become  comparable  to  the  power 
of  25.  The  enemy  was  definitely  in  retreat. 

Although  Rabaul  had  been  neutralized,  it  was  still  too 
strong  for  us  to  chance  a  frontal  attack.  As  an  alternative  we 
captured  Green  Island  to  the  east  and  cut  off  a  possible 
avenue  of  escape.  This  move  also  cut  off  any  chance  of  the 
Japanese  forces  escaping  from  Bougainville  or  other  parts  of 
the  Solomons.  Our  next  need  was  an  airbase  from  which 
we  could  strike  at  the  enemy’s  New  Guinea  flank  and  com¬ 
pletely  bottle  the  Rabaul-Kavieng  area.  The  Admiralty 
Islands  were  ideal  for  this  purpose  and  would  also  give  us  a 
valuable  base  for  deep  reconnaissance  to  the  north. 

Our  objectives,  Manus  and  Los  Negros  in  the  Admiralties, 
were  garrisoned  by  some  4,000  Japanese  troops.  On  March 
15a  reconnaissance  party  in  force,  consisting  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  rifles  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  landed  at  Los  Negros. 
General  MacArthur  was  unexpectedly  on  the  scene  and  went 
ashore  with  the  troops.  lie  surveyed  the  situation  and 
ordered  the  froops  to  remain  in  occupation.  Thus  Momote 
airdrome  was  captured  and  our  perimeter  was  reinforced  just 
ahead  of  Japanese  reinforcements.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  operation  ever  conducted  in  this  theater. 

With  air  coverage  available  from  Momote  we  were  in  a 
favorable  position  to  begin  leap-frogging  operations  in  New 
Guinea.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  attempt  a  landing  east 
of  the  Japanese  stronghold  at  Wcwak.  Instead  a  bold  stroke 
was  planned  to  by-pass  this  heavily  defended  section  and 
land  at  Hollandia,  to  the  west.  On  March  29  and  30,  heavy 
bombers  covered  Hollandia  with  a  perfectly  planned  attack, 
destroving  a  considerable  part  of  the  Japanese  army  air  force 
in  New  Guinea.  On  the  following  day,  fighter-covered  straf- 
ers  followed  up  and  completely  wrecked  enemy  air  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  area,  burnt  out  Hollandia  and  destroyed  fuel, 
maintenance  and  supply  dumps.  During  these  attacks  more 
than  400  enemy  airplanes  were  accounted  for,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Japanese  air  command  in  the  area  was  re¬ 
lieved  in  disgrace. 

Hollandia,  and  Aitapc  to  the  east,  were  occupied  without 
substantial  resistance  on  April  22,  cutting  off  the  Japanese 
18th  Army  concentrated  mainly  at  Wewak  and  the  Hansa 
Bay  area  and  giving  us  airfields  which  increased  our  heavy 
bombing  range  to  a  sweeping  arc  that  included  Soerabaja, 
Balikpapan,  Davao  and  Saipan.  The  Ilalmahcras  were  open 
to  attack  and  airdromes  of  the  Vogelkop  and  Geelvink  Bay 
areas  came  within  range  of  our  mediums. 

The  aerial  blitz  against  the  enemy’s  bases  in  the  Wakde 
Islands  began  on  May  6,  and  nearly  1,000  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped  on  the  area  from  then  until  May  17  when 
Allied  forces  landed  in  the  Toem  sector  on  the  Dutch  New 
Guinea  mainland  opposite  the  islands.  One  island  of  the 
group  was  occupied,  followed  by  others.  With  our  seizure 
of  air  facilities  in  the  Wakdes,  the  whole  elaborate  system 
of  Jap  airdromes  in  western  Dutch  New  Guinea  was  in 
jeopardy.  The  most  distant  airfield  at  Jefman  was  only  490 
miles  awav,  easily  within  fighter  range. 

Meanwhile,  although  some  enemy  resistance  still  was  be¬ 
ing  encountered  at  Wakde,  General  Kenncv  would  not  halt 
his  schedule  of  aerial  advance.  Progressively  heavy  air  at¬ 
tacks  were  being  directed  against  Biak  in  a  repeat  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  death  blow  dealt  at  Hollandia. 

(Continued  on  Page  49) 
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1  Airspeed  Indicator 

2  Turn  Indicator 

3  Flight  Indicator 

4  Altimeter 

5  Turn  and  Bank  Indicator 

6  Rate  of  Climb  Indicator 

7  Clock 

8  Air  Temp.  Gauge 

9  Carburetor  Temp.  Gauge 

10  Radio  Compass 

1 1  Suction  Gauge 

12  Volt  Meter 

13  Ammeter 

14  Localizer  Indicator 

15  Oil  Temp.  Gauge 

16  Cylinder  Head  Temp.  Gauge 

17  Magnetic  Compass 

18  RPM  Meter 

19  Manifold  Pressure  Gauge 

20  Fuel  Mixture  Gauge 


STANDARD  FLIGHT  INSTRUMENT  PANEL 

By  Col.  Thomas  J.  DuBose 

Deputy,  Asst.  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Training 


Early  this  year,  the  Army  Air  Forces 
adopted  one  standard  arrangement  for 
the  grouping  of  the  six  basic  flight  in¬ 
struments  on  the  instrument  panels  of  AAF 
aircraft.  The  new  arrangement,  known  as 
the  Standard  Flight  Instrument  Panel,  was 
made  official  by  Technical  Order  No.  01-1- 
160  dated  March  11,  1944. 

The  Standard  Flight  Instrument  Panel 
has  the  six  basic  flight  instruments  arranged 
in  two  horizontal  rows,  one  above  the  other, 
with  three  instruments  in  each  row.  In  the 
upper  row,  reading  from  left  to  right  as 
viewed  by  the  pilot,  are  the  airspeed  indi¬ 
cator,  the  turn  indicator  (directional  gyro), 
and  the  flight  indicator  (gyro  horizon  or 
artificial  horizon).  In  the  lower  row,  again 
reading  from  left  to  right,  are  the  altimeter, 
the  turn  and  bank  indicator,  and  the  rate  of 
climb  indicator.  If,  in  addition  to  the  six 
basic  flight  instruments,  the  cross  pointer 
and  the  radio  compass  are  installed  in  the 
airplane,  they  are  placed  one  above  the  other 
to  the  left  of  the  two  rows  with  the  cross 
pointer  in  the  upper  position. 

Now  why  was  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
standard  arrangement  for  the  grouping  of 
these  instruments?  And,  if  there  was  such  a 
requirement,  why  was  this  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  finally  adopted? 

As  regards  the  first  question,  up  until  this 
new  panel  arrangement  was  officially  adopted 
there  were,  in  the  various  aircraft  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  some  43  different  official 
or  quasi-official  arrangements  of  the  flight 
instruments.  At  one  base  it  was  found  that 
there  were  four  different  arrangements  in 
four  airplanes  of  the  same  model  operating 
from  the  base.  Obviously,  such  a  condition 
was  extremely  undesirable. 
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The  Army  Air  Forces  considers  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  its  pilots  be  able  to  fly  on  instru¬ 
ments.  Almost  every  combat  mission,  trans¬ 
port,  or  domestic  cross-country  flight  de¬ 
mands  skill  in  instrument  flying. 

Firing  on  instruments  in  modern  high 
performance  airplanes  demands  much  of  the 
pilot.  Before  he  can  become  an  instrument 
pilot  he  must  successfully  complete  a  stiff 
training  course.  Before  he  can  become  a 
truly  capable  instrument  pilot  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  practice  instrument  fir  ing  if  he  is 
to  retain  his  skill.  For  safety,  efficiency,  and 
economy,  everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  simplify  his  task,  not  only  during  the 
training  period,  but  throughout  his  instru¬ 
ment  fir  ing  career. 

From  the  training  angle  alone,  the  effi¬ 
cient  mass  production  of  pilots,  able  to  fly 
on  instruments,  demands  standardization  in 
all  phases  of  instruction.  Such  standardiza¬ 
tion  is  impossible  without  a  standard  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  flight  instruments. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  instru¬ 
ment  panels  means  just  one  more  unneces¬ 
sary  complication  in  the  already  complex 
problem  of  mass  production  of  aircraft. 

As  regards  the  second  question — why  the 
particular  arrangement  finally  adopted? — the 
Army  Air  Forces  started  working  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Standard  Flight  Instru¬ 
ment  Panel  nearly  two  years  ago. 

To  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff,  Training,  was  given  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  determining  just  what  was  the 
most  acceptable  lay-out  for  a  standard  panel 
and  of  monitoring  the  project  through  to 
completion. 

The  modern  concept  of  instrument  flying 
is  based  on  teaching  the  student  to  visualize 


the  attitude  of  his  airplane  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  readings.  By  learning  to  do  this,  the 
student  makes  the  necessary  corrections  from 
his  visualization  of  his  airplane’s  attitude, 
rather  than  mechanically  moving  the  con¬ 
trols  so  that  the  pointers  of  the  instrument 
dials  assume  the  proper  positions  for  the  at¬ 
titude  desired.  To  do  this  properly,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  learn  to  utilize  all  six  of  the  basic 
flight  instruments.  The  skilled  instrument 
pilot,  trained  in  accordance  with  this  con¬ 
cept,  can  instantaneously  and  automatically’ 
create  from  the  instrument  readings  a  mental 
picture  of  his  airplane’s  attitude.  This,  then, 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  Standard  Flight 
Instrument  Panel  was  developed. 

For  nearly  18  months,  the  officers  of  the 
Materiel  Command  and  Training  Command 
charged  with  developing  the  panel  con¬ 
ducted  studies  and  experiments,  including 
exhaustive  tests  under  actual  instrument 
conditions,  of  various  groupings  of  the  flight 
instruments.  In  carrying  on  these  studies 
and  tests,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  operat¬ 
ing  units  in  the  field  were  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained.  Both  training  and  operational  con¬ 
siderations  were  carefully  weighed.  Finally, 
there  was  evolved  an  instrument  arrange¬ 
ment  which  seemed  to  fill  the  bill.  Medical 
research  by  the  office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  in 
connection  with  the  tests  on  this  proposed 
lay-out  substantiated  its  desirability  from  the 
standpoint  of  minimizing  flight  fatigue.  This 
arrangement  was  adopted  as  the  Standard 
Flight  Instrument  Panel. 

The  major  advantages  of  the  standard 
panel  are: 

1 .  The  arrangement  meets  training  re¬ 
quirements  in  that  all  six  basic  flight 
instruments  are  grouped  together. 

2.  The  airspeed  indicator  is  directly  over 
the  altimeter  which  is  necessary  for 
accuracy  in  bombing  operations. 

3.  The  turn  indicator  (directional  gyro) 
is  directly  over  the  turn  and  bank  in¬ 
dicator  which  allows  for  vertical  sight¬ 
ing  by  the  pilot  and  his  immediate  per¬ 
ception  of  failure  of  either  instrument. 

4.  The  airspeed  indicator,  the  altimeter, 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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A  crystal  gazing  sergeant  at  an  ASC  depot 
in  England  foresaw  the  possibility  of  salvag¬ 
ing  the  highly  sensitive  quartz  elements  in 
20.000  inactive  radio  crystals  storaged  for 
shipment  back  to  the  U.  S.  He  is  the  proud 
prognosticator  of  a  cathode  ray  machine 
which  visually  tells  the  precise  frequency  of 
a  crystal  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  tremendous  vibra¬ 
tion  of  a  plane  in  flight. 

The  clearheaded  clairvoyant  is  T/Sgt. 
James  T.  Johnson  of  Weatherford,  Texas, 
on  duty  in  the  research  department  of  the 
depot’s  Signal  Maintenance  Section,  who 
without  benefit  of  ouija  board  or  astrological 
aids,  alleviated  a  critical  shortage  in  these 
vital  radio  components  and  solved  a  ticklish 
problem  in  test  equipment. 

It  seems  that  there  was  real  danger  of 
many  American  planes  being  grounded  for 
lack  of  signal  equipment,  and  the  demands 
from  fighter  and  bomber  units  in  England 
rose  to  a  four-motored  pitch.  The  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  Command  immediately  began  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  determine  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
jecting  new  life  into  "Class  26”  radio  crystals 
that  were  awaiting  debarkation  and  honor¬ 
able  discharge. 

Acting  along  these  lines,  Army  technicians 
succeeded  in  saving  many  veteran  crystals 
from  the  ignominy  of  quiet  retirement,  but 
found  that  the  insoluble  key  to  the  whole 
process  was  a  reliable  method  of  gauging  the 
exact  condition  of  the  crystals  after  re¬ 
activation.  Each  unit,  in  order  to  be  effec¬ 


tively  used  again,  was  required  to  function  at 
the  rated  frequency  originallv  specified  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  unless  this  same  fre¬ 
quency  was  maintained  after  salvaging,  the 
crystal  would  have  to  be  tapped  on  the  chest 
and  pronounced  unfit.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the 
radio  crystals  had  been  affected  by  the  recla¬ 
mation  process,  but  inquiries  to  the  States 
revealed  that  no  instantaneous  method  of 
testing  crystals  for  accurate  oscillation  was 
available. 

Enter  the  talented  tech.  In  a  month’s 
time  he  perfected  a  crystal  tester  that  helped 
to  return  a  high  percentage  of  formerly  re¬ 
jected  crystals  to  active  dutv.  Few  repair 
jobs  have  failed  since  his  apparatus  has  been 
in  use,  and  up  to  recently  he  has  assisted  in 
the  reactivation  of  50,000  crystals  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving.  50,000  crystals  can’t  be 
wrong,  and  calls  for  the  machine  are  being 
received  from  aircraft  repair  depots  all  over 
the  world.  Already,  two  of  the  machines 
are  in  operation  in  India. 

Sergeant  Johnson  studied  radio  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Texas  Christian  University  and  prior 
to  entering  the  Armv  in  November,  1942, 
was  a  civil  service  radio  technician  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

Name,  rank  and  serial  number  of  the  old¬ 
est  P-38  in  active  service  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  is  reported  to  be  No.  42-12694, 
answering  to  a  dozen  different  nicknames 
including  Sweet  Lips,  Ruth  II  and  Trudy. 


Since  joining  the  1 3th  Army  Air  Force 
back  in  November  of  1942,  she  has  put  in 
more  than  700  hours  of  day  and  night  fight¬ 
ing  over  Guadalcanal,  Munda,  Kahili  and 
Rabaul,  and  has  more  than  several  Jap 
planes  to  her  credit.  At  various  times  dur¬ 
ing  her  combat  life  she  has  flown  with  the 
Sun-Setters,  Vampires,  Dirtv  Dozen  and 
Fighting  Cocks — all  squadrons  of  the  13th 
AAF  Fighter  Command. 

Rank?  Well,  this  Lightning  rates  sky- 
high  with  crew  chief  S/Sgt.  Duane  E. 
Shumway  of  Winslow,  Ariz. 

When  opportunity  knocks  for  most  of  us, 
it  usually  wears  rubber-soled  shoes  and  car¬ 
ries  a  feather  pillow  in  each  hand.  But  for 
S/Sgts.  Frank  R.  Matarese,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
and  William  O.  Harrell,  Orlando,  Fla.  both 
at  an  ATC  base  in  India,  opportunity  came 
right  in  and  made  itself  at  home. 

The  occasion  was  the  difficulty  encount¬ 
ered  bv  maintenance  men  in  separating  air¬ 
plane  tires  from  their  rims — often  a  time- 
wasting  operation  that  literally  “tired”  the 
men  out.  The  two  sergeants  collaborated  to 
devise  a  machine  that  forces  tires  from  the 
rims  of  landing  wheels  by  breaking  loose 
both  sides  of  the  “shoe”  simultaneously- — - 
and  will  handle  anv  size  tire  from  the  small 
tvpe  used  bv  liaison  planes  to  the  king-size 
B-29  balloons. 

Made  from  salvaged  material  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $200,  the  machine  has  a 
square  frame  of  ILiron,  with  a  circular  rim. 


'‘Make  mine  a  double  shot”  may  be  appropriate  phrasing 
under  certain  conditions,  but  photographically  speaking  it 
merely  indicates  twice  as  many  maintenance  mistakes.  The 
sergeant  who  dreamed  up  this  cocktail  of  errors  claims  that 
he  mixed  seven  ingredients  of  poor  practice  in  each  of  the 
pix.  But  don’t  turn  the  page  for  a  peck  at  column  three 
until  you’ve  proved  that  he  needs  glasses!  Picture  A  shows  a 


B-17’s  top  turret  gun  being  installed,  while  in  photo  B  the 
lower  ball  turret  is  being  removed  for  overhaul.  Serving  the 
concoction  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  not  to  do,  are  (pic¬ 
ture  A,  left  to  right)  Sgt.  Frank  R.  Flaherty  and  S/Sgt. 
John  H.  Cooper,  both  of  4100  AAF  BU,  and  (photo  B,  left 
to  right)  Sgts.  Cooper  and  Flaherty  and  Sgt.  William  R. 
King,  4000  AAF  BU,  Flight  Section,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio. 


It  is  mounted  on  a  hinged  platform  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  bomb  winch  to  the 
height  required  by  the  size  of  the  tire.  A 
20-ton  wing  jack  is  used  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  circular  rim  which  forces  the  bead  of  the 
tire  away  from  the  rim,  thus  breaking  both 
sides  of  the  tire  from  the  rim  at  one  jacking. 
The  entire  operation  requires  only  five  min¬ 
utes  as  compared  to  the  previous  tire  changes 
which  consumed  anywhere  from  thirty  min¬ 
utes  to  six  hours. 

After  a  demonstration  in  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  broke  down  two  tires  in  three  and  one- 
half  minutes  each,  the  apparatus  was  warm¬ 
ly  approved  bv  the  field’s  tech  inspectors 
and  engineering  officers. 

The  critics  raved  when  the  Ilollandia  in¬ 
vasion  proved  an  immediate  smash  hit  in  the 
South  Pacific  theater,  and  the  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  of  the  AAF  shared  top  billing 
with  the  smooth  work  of  other  coordinated 
arms.  But  backstage  the  supporting  cast 
was  raising  the  curtain  on  a  little  drama  of 
its  own.  .  .  . 

Some  time  before  “opening  night”  it  was 
discovered  that  a  large  number  of  P-38’s 
being  readied  at  an  advance  base  in  New 
Guinea  lacked  sufficient  range  to  adequately 
cover  the  bombers  listed  on  the  program. 
An  urgent  appeal  was  sent  to  a  5th  Air 
Force  Service  Command  depot  on  the  main¬ 
land  for  the  personnel  and  equipment 
needed  to  outfit  the  fighters  with  extra  fac¬ 
tory-made  wing  tanks.  Here,  Maj.  Jay  II. 
Staley,  Steclton,  Pa.,  officer  in  charge  of 
modification  and  erection,  selected  a  detail 
of  six  men  headed  by  M/Sgt.  Willard 
Laugle,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  hustled  them 
into  a  waiting  plane  for  a  flight  to  the 
jungle  airfield. 

For  days  thereafter  Sergeant  Laugle  and 
his  men  worked  16  to  18  hours  out  of  every 
24,  come  heat,  come  rain,  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  deadline.  The  wiring  was  re¬ 
routed  through  both  wings  to  the  pilot’s 
compartment.  New,  leakproof  plumbing 
was  installed.  The  stresses  and  strains  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  addition  of  the  wing  tank 
were  overcome,  and  an  intricate  siphoning 
problem  was  solved.  In  addition,  each 
plane  was  equipped  with  a  warning  light 
which  flashed  a  signal  to  the  pilot  fullv  five 
minutes  before  it  was  time  for  him  to  switch 
to  the  newly  installed  tank. 

As  the  ships  came  off  the  line  they  were 
test-flown  by  Col.  Edward  M.  Gavin  or  by 
his  assistant,  Lt.  Owen  M.  Wolf,  and  every 
P-38  in  the  group  was  delivered  on  time  and 
in  first-class  combat  condition. 

The  doughty  mechs  who  “kept  ’em  fly¬ 
ing” — longer,  were,  besides  Sergeant  Laugle, 
T/Sgt.  Arthur  V.  Mulvey,  Sgt.  John  Meiner, 
S/Sgt.  Vernon  L.  Haug,  Pfc.  Edward  Levy 
and  Pfc.  John  J.  Klinkerfuss. 

They  tell  us  that  experience  is  the  best 
teacher  because  you  can’t  cut  classes.  And 
when  the  tail-skid  of  a  B-24  starts  sliding 
off  its  jack  while  maintenance  work  is  being 
done — well,  brother,  you’ll  know  what’s 
meant  by  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

A  star  pupil  is  Maj.  Joseph  L.  Myers  of 
Brooklyn  (one  of  our  allies)  N.  Y.,  hangar 
maintenance  chief  at  an  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  depot  in  the  British  Isles.  Noting 
that  Liberators  undergoing  modification  or 
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repairs  were  held  in  position  by  the  tail  skid 
resting  on  the  open  crown  of  the  jack,  lie 
found  that  movement  by  mechs  inside  the 
plane  often  caused  the  tail-skid  to  bounce 
off  the  jack,  damaging  the  underside  of  the 
fuselage  and  necessitating  extensive  sheet- 
metal  repair  work,  besides  endangering  the 
lower  ball  turret. 

With  this  in  mind,  Major  Myers  devised 
a  tail-skid  cradle  welded  from  salvaged  steel, 
which  screws  firmly  into  the  jack  by  means 
of  a  two-inch  threaded  stem,  and  effectively 
prevents  the  tail  skid  from  slipping  off  the 
jack.  It  is  made  out  of  14"  thick  metal, 
weighs  nine  pounds  and  its  box-shaped  sides 
are  two  inches  high. 


Major  improvement?  We're  not  merely 
punning! 


Somewhere  in  Italy  a  giant  crane  lifts  the 
shuttered  and  stripped  hulk  of  a  heavy 
bomber  and  swings  it  onto  a  pile  of  other 
shattered  and  stripped  hulks  that  have  been 
consigned  to  the  salvage  yard  for  reclama¬ 
tion.  Here’s  a  graveyard  that  pays  its  own 
way,  for  figures  in  the  depot  engineering 
office  indicate  that  over  200  battle-scarred 
aircraft  a  month  in  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  are  made  whole  again  with  salvage. 

Rosie  the  Riveter  would  become  grass- 
stained  with  envy  if  she  were  to  hop  over  to 
an  8th  Air  Force  Service  Command  Station 
in  England  and  see  the  blind  rivet  gun  de¬ 
signed  by  Sgt.  Alfred  G.  Dannull. 

A  boon  to  sheetmetal  men  who  formerly 
had  to  peel  off  large  sections  of  sheet  metal 
or  skin  in  order  to  get  to  the  inside  or 
undersurface  to  turn  rivets  when  patching 
flak  holes,  the  gun  now  makes  shooting 
rivets  into  inaccessible  sections  of  skin  on 
heavy  bombers  as  easy  as  money  from  home. 

Using  tapered  rivets  with  the  large  end 
inserted  into  the  opening  and  encased  by  a 
closely  fitted  jacket,  a  hand-operated  bellows 
type  lever  pulls  the  rivet  from  inside  to  out, 
forcing  its  greater  diameter  against  the 
jacket,  thus  expanding  it  into  a  washer  which 
holds  the  rivet  securely. 


WHAT’S  WRONG 

IN  PHOTOS  ON  PREVIOUS  PAGE 

Al.  Psst!  Hey,  Sarge,  get  that  dome 
away  from  its  precarious  perch!  Always 
place  dome  carefully  on  ground  while  install¬ 
ing  guns. 

2.  The  pher-happy  sergeant  will  prob¬ 
ably  ruin  the  solenoid  cable  if  he  keeps  up 
his  love-to-tmker  activities.  Correct  pro¬ 
cedure:  tighten  this  connection  by  hand. 

3.  Tsk'  Tsk!  Flexible  drive  cables  can’t 
operate  when  one  is  hooked  beneath  the 
cover  plate  and  two  others  are  wrapped 
around  the  computing  sight  Don’t  get  your 
wires  crossed,  men! 

4.  Praise  the  Lord,  but  don’t  pass  the 
ammunition — yet  Safctv  rules  tell  you  not 
to  install  ammo  while  working  on  turret. 

5.  Roll  out  the  barrel,  and  put  it  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Apparently  the 
mechs  haven’t  noticed  that  barrel  in  gun  at 
left  is  AWOL. 

6.  One  of  our  filler  caps  is  missing.  .  .  . 
Watch  for  its  presence  in  the  breather  cup 
in  daily  inspections.  Cap  prevents  dust  and 
dirt  from  getting  into  hydraulic  fluid. 

7.  Stop!  There’s  a  limit  to  beating  pins 
out  on  the  limit  stop.  Failure  of  mechanism 
may  cause  gunner  to  fire  into  plane’s  fuselage 
or  structure.  Friendly  tip:  Follow  T.O. 
1I-45C-5,  dated  June  30,  1944. 

Bl.  Hold  that  turret,  pulEEZE!  In¬ 
correctly  supported,  as  shown,  it  may 
fall  against  side  of  hoist  and  be  damaged. 
Check  AN  11-43G-1,  dated  April  25,  1944. 

2.  Screwdriver  artistry  is  only  a  waste  of 
muscle  when  removing  fire  cut-off  cam. 
Here’s  how  to  do  it:  With  turret  in  stowed 
position,  guns  fully  elevated  and  pointing 
aft,  support  open  entrance  door  by  strap  to 
prevent  damage  to  hinge  or  weather  strip¬ 
ping.  Remove  the  eight  bolts  from  cam 
bracket  and  ring  gear.  Move  the  turret  in 
elevation  with  hand  crank  until  open  door 
permits  removal  of  cam  from  turret  well. 

3.  You  needn’t  knock  before  entering, 
but  at  least  refrain  from  leaning  on  the  tur¬ 
ret  entrance  door.  Never  apply  pressure  or 
.you  may  spring  the  hinge  and  door  won’t 
fit  properly  in  enclosure. 

4.  The  Office  of  Flying  Safety  would 
gasp  in  horror  to  see  that  safety  belt  draped 
across  the  gun  on  the  floor  (foreground). 
The  gunner  will  feel  mighty  naked  if  it’s 
forgotten.  T.O.  11-45C-1  recommends  that 
it  be  left  inside  the  turret.' 

5.  One  false  move  and  the  man  in  the 
middle  mav  step  on  the  plexiglas  of  the  end 
bell  cap.  When  removing  such  items,  place 
them  safely  outside  the  working  area. 

6.  Speaking  of  undisciplined  size  elevens, 
why  leave  a  $2,800  computing  sight  laying 
around  where  it  may  be  broken  easily?  And 
why  not  move  the  gun  out  of  the  way  so 
men  won’t  trip  over  it?  We’re  thinking  of 
damage  to  the  gun,  naturally. 

7.  Don’t  look  now,  but  a  flexible  cable 
has  been  left  attached  to  the  computing 
sight.  Better  practice  is  to  disconnect  all 
flexible  cables  from  the  sight  and  leave  them 
attached  to  the  turret.  If  removed  from 
turret,  cable  may  be  misplaced  during  re¬ 
pair  of  the  sight  and  latter  will  be  installed 
minus  a  cable. 
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an  important  play  in  the  game  of  modern  war.  There  was 
but  one  alternative — fast  light  bombers  with  heavy  firepower 
attacking  at  low  altitudes,  an  adaptation  of  attack  aviation 
which  the  AAF  had  originated  years  before  with  the  Curtiss 
Falcon  and  the  A-17.  ,, 

dims  did  the  attack  bomber  come  into  its  own.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Africa,  the  South  Pacific,  A-20s  and  Bcaufighters 
strafed  and  bombed  the  enemy  and  fought  their  way  back 
to  bases.  Then  came  the  A-36,  a  revamped  Mustang  used  as 
an  attack  plane  in  Sicily.  A  “new  terror”  they  called  it. 
Other  types  of  planes  soon  pressed  home  the  new  tactical 
offensive:  B-26s  with  a  dozen  guns  skimming  low  on  sneak 
raids,  B-25s  with  a  75  mm  cannon  smashing  Jap  shipping, 
even  B-17s  used  for  low-flying  attack  missions  in  New 
Guinea.  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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By  Col.  V.  R.  Haugen,  Project  Officer  XA-26,  Aircraft  Projects 
Section,  Engineering  Division,  ATSC 


Out  of  this  war  has  come  a  new  respect  for  the  attack 
airplane.  The  boys  who  come  in  low,  hit  hard  and  get- 
the-hell  out,  have  chalked  up  an  enviable  record  against 
the  enemy. 

The  Germans  started  it  with  the  Stuka  dive-bomber.  But 
eventually  the  Stuka  died  over  the  western  front  and  Britain. 
Although  it  did  a  devastating  job  against  undefended  targets, 
its  lack  of  defensive  armament  made  it  a  clay  pigeon  for  fast 
Allied  fighters.  Our  own  A-24s  met  a  similar  fate.  Yet,  the 
mission  for  which  the  divd-bomber  was  intended — to  knock 
out  ground  installations  paving  the  way  for  troops — still  was 
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Now,  packaging  all  the  improvements  possible  from  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  with  those  fighting  planes,  comes  the 
AAF’s  newest,  fastest  and  deadliest  attack  bomber — the 
A-26  Invader,  which  now  is  seeing  action. 

The  Invader  is  the  fastest  bomber  ever  built  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  hopped-up,  tough,  big  brother  to  the  Boston. 
Speedy  and  nimble,  the  A-26  can  strike  from  tree-top  alti¬ 
tudes  and  present  only  a  flash  exposure  to  ack-ack  fire.  It  is 
designed  specifically  for  operations  against  enemy  aircraft  on 
the  ground,  naval  vessels,  landing  parties,  wharves,  towns 
harboring  enemy  troops,  antiaircraft  emplacements,  supply 
dumps,  tanks  and  troops  on  the  march  or  in  bivouac. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  which  fathered  the  A-24  and 
A-20,  now  has  the  new  bomber  in  mass  production  and  has 
made  possible  its  remarkable  potentialities  by  use  of  some 
exceptional  design  features:  The  Invader  is  designed  to  carry 
an  extremely  flexible  selection  of  guns,  cannons  and  bombs 
or  fuel  which  should  make  its  offensive  striking  power 
adaptable  in  almost  any  combat  situation.  It  is  exceptionally 
clean  aerodynanrically,  employing  the  recently  developed 
NACA  low-drag  (Laminar  Flow)  airfoil  wing  section.  It  is 
equipped  with  twin  2,000  horsepower  R-2800  series  engines. 
It  has  a  new  double  slotted  flap  which  reduces  landing  speed 
and  assists  take-off.  And  the  entire  airplane  employs  features 
of  maintenance  simplification  stressing  accessibility  to  all 


Duct  (A)  shoots  hot  air  between  inner  and 
outer  skins  of  wing  (B,  C),  through  holes 
in  spars  (D)  and  out  slot  near  aileron  (E). 


Any  ground  crewman  accustomed  to  work  on  the  A-20 
should  be  able  quickly  to  adapt  himself  to  the  Invader.  One 
mechanic  on  the  line  at  Wright  Field  quipped:  “This  baby 
is  a  repairman’s  dream.” 

We  have  many  reports,  from  pilots  who  have  flown  the 
ship  during  tests,  on  its  flight  characteristics.  All  agree  that 
the  A-26  is  one  of  the  best  flying  aircraft  they  ever  have 
flown.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  handle,  has  well  grouped  con¬ 
trols,  comfortable  seating,  good  maneuverability  and  is  de¬ 
void  of  any  vicious  tricks.  There  is  no  tendency  to  snap  off 
into  a  spin,  and  the  plane  performs  beautifully  in  a  stall. 

While  security  prevents  a  description  of  the  Invader’s 
startling  performance,  we  can  tell  you  that  Col.  J.  H.  Davies, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  flying  A-24s,  B-25s  and 
A-20s  against  the  Japs,  recently  had  this  to  say  after  he  had 
test-flown  the  Invader: 

“This  airplane,  if  properly  employed,  can  be  the  greatest 
striking  arm  of  the  Air  Force.” 

We  who  helped  engineer  the  Invader  into  reality  are 
daily  making  improvements  in  armament,  performance, 
maintenance,  utility  and  cockpit  arrangement  to  make  that 
prophecy  come  true. 

Heated  Wing  Anti-Icing  For  AAF  Planes 

Heated  wing  anti-icing  systems,  long  under  study  by 
NACA  and  Materiel  Command,  are  being  adopted  on 
B-24Js,  B-32s  and  all  future  AAF  aircraft  designs.  Other 
present  production  aircraft  will  continue  to  be  equipped 
with  de-icer  boots. 

Limitations  of  the  de-icer  boot  system  have  been  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  break  off  some  types  of  ice  and  its  inability  to  pre¬ 
vent  ice  build-up,  which  distributes  smooth  airflow  over  the 
wing,  before  breaking  it  off.  The  heated  wing  system,  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  icing  of  any  kind,  also  provides  heat  for 
anti-icing  the  airplane’s  windshield.  For  summer  operation, 
ducts,  heat  exchangers  and  the  double-skin  leading  edges  of 
wings  can  be  removed. 

The  new  Thermal  Ice  Prevention  System  utilizes  a  series 
of  ducts  which  pipe  heated  air  from  the  engines  to  leading 
edges  of  the  wings,  empennage  and  the  cockpit  windshields. 
Cold  air  is  scooped  in  through  the  cooling  system  of  each 
engine,  ducted  to  an  exhaust  heat-exchanger,  then  to  the 
wings  and  empennage.  In  the  B-24,  inboard  engine  heat 
exchangers  supply  heat  to  the  inner  wing  panels,  the  empen- 


Diagram  shows  duct  system  which  pipes  the 
heated  air  to  the  leading  edges  of  wings, 
to  empennage  and  to  windshields  on  B-24J. 
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A  change  in  design  now  permits  the  heated 
air  to  escape  through  perforations  in  the 
skin  (D)  instead  of  traveling  through  wing. 
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nage  and  windshields,  while  outboard  exchangers  heat  the 
leading  edge  of  the  outer  wing  panels  and  wing  tips. 

In  the  wing  section,  hot  air  is  forced  between  a  dimpled 
inner  skin  and  the  outer  skin  of  the  wing’s  leading  edge,  then 
through  holes  in  the  wing  spars  and  out  of  the  trailing  edge 
of  the  wing  at  the  aileron  hinge  line.  The  air  is  sufficiently 
cooled  before  passing  through  the  wing  to  eliminate  danger 
to  either  gas  tanks  or  structure.  Air  is  discharged  from  the 
empennage  through  perforations  in  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  fins  where  the  double  skin  is  joined.  The  original 
system  for  heated  wing  anti-icing  of  B-24s  was  developed  by 
the  Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at  Moffct  Field,  Calif. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  utilize  a  heated  wing 
method  of  anti-icing  for  combat  aircraft,  and  installations  on 
the  JU-88  were  studied  by  NACA  as  part  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  extensive  anti-icing  research  program.  To  assist  NACA 
in  flight  testing  various  anti-icing  systems,  the  AAF’s  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  in  1942  set  up  an  Ice  Research  Base,  under 
contract  with  Northwest  Airlines,  at  Minneapolis,  where 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favorable  for  icing.  Extensive 
flight  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  B-17,  B-25,  B-26,  B-24, 
C-53  and  C-60  through  the  worst  icing  conditions  that 
could  be  found  in  the  area.  Ducting,  double-skin  structure 
and  other  equipment  were  adapted  to  these  planes  through 
the  extensive  research  efforts  of  aircraft  manufacturer  and 
Equipment  Laboratory  engineers. 

Although  the  heated  wing  has  effectively  solved  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  wing  icing,  it  does  not  guarantee  complete  safety  of 
flight  through  an  icing  condition.  Loss  of  power  through 
propeller  icing  still  remains  a  threat,  but  this  factor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  overcome  in  the  near  future. 
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P-47s  are  being  flown  as  transitional  trainers.  Removal  of 
the  turbo  intercooler  and  allied  equipment  provides  room  for 
an  extra  cockpit  which  has  standard  instruments  and  controls. 
Although  sacrificing  high  altitude  performance,  the  aircraft  re¬ 
tains  its  high  speed  and  maneuverability.  .  .  .  The  PT-23  has 
been  converted  to  carry  two  litter  patients,  thus  becoming  the 
first  trainer  to  be  redesigned  for  overseas  utilitv.  Compact 
kitchens,  complete  with  steam  tables,  have  been  built  for  trans¬ 
port  in  large  gliders.  .  .  .  Laundries  also  will  be  airborne.  A 
portable  “wash-day”  unit,  consisting  of  a  water  pump,  heater, 
washer  and  wringer,  and  run  by  a  small  motor  which  burns 
aviation  gasoline,  fits  snugly  in  a  C-47.  It  can  turn  out  45 
pounds  of  wash  every  hour.  .  .  .  Small  fuel  servicing  trailers 
with  jeep  wheels  and  an  engine-powered  pumping  unit  also  have 
been  designed  for  shipment  in  a  C-47. 

A  P-38  has  been  equipped  with  the  high  speed  strip  camera 
which  takes  stereoscopic  pictures.  ...  A  viewing  instrument 
incorporating  a  one-half  surfaced  mirror  and  two  polaroid  filters 
greatly  improves  stereoscopic  interpretation  of  black  and  white 
or  color  transparencies.  Result  is  a  three  dimension  picture  with 
fine  detail.  .  .  .  Panoramic  cameras  fitted  with  rotating  lenses 
are  being  used  for  plotting  aircraft  flight  paths,  bomb  and  para¬ 
chute  trajectories.  .  .  .  An  angle  mirror  attachment  on  K-24 
aerial  cameras  permits  shooting  of  oblique  pictures  from  a  ver¬ 
tical  camera  station.  .  .  .  Newest  mapping  camera  will  have 
shutter  range  of  from  1/60  to  1/500  per  second  and  will  be 
used  from  old  style  rine  mount. 


New  Super-Fuel 

The  AAF  has  developed  a  super-fuel  for  use  in  B-29  and 
B-32  bombers  which  will  save  up  to  10  percent  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  and  permit  increasing  the  bombload  of  the  big 
planes  by  several  thousand  pounds. 

The  secret  of  the  new  gasoline  is  a  rearrangement  of 
molecules  to  produce  a  more  powerful  anti-knock  chemical 
solution.  The  boost  comes  from  a  change  in  mixture  of  the 
raw  gasoline  and  with  high  octane  blending  agents.  More 
of  the  latter  are  used. 

Present  standard  fuel  used  by  the  AAF  is  rated  as  100/ 
130,  which  means  the  gasoline  has  an  octane  rating  (anti¬ 
knock  value)  of  100  for  cruising  and  a  Performance  Number 
rating  of  1  30  during  take-off  or  for  combat  reserve  power. 
The  high  anti-knock  chemical  content  of  the  new  fuel  re 
duces  the  tendency  of  the  gasoline  to  detonate,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  more  efficient  engine  operation. 

Produced  by  the  nation’s  petroleum  industry  to  specifica¬ 
tions  and  requirements  determined  in  tests  by  Air  Technical 
Service  Command  chemists  and  powerplant  engineers,  the 
super-fuel  has  the  highest  rating  of  any  aviation  gasolines 
now  in  use.  But  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  power,  the 
engines  which  it  feeds  must  be  strengthened  and  they  re¬ 
quire  minor  internal  modifications. 

Although  the  super-fuel  is  being  used  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  its  production  is  a  major  problem  for  fear  of  impeding 
the  500,000  barrels-a-day  production  of  present  standard 
fuels  necessary  for  fighting  the  war.  According  to  R.  V. 
Kerley,  ATSC  fuel  specialist,  production  of  one  gallon  of 
the  new  fuel  with  present  limited  facilities  delays  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  gallons  of  100/130  fuel.  Vast  new  refineries  arc 
being  set  up  to  permit  manufacture  of  the  super-fuel  in 
large  quantities.  It  soon  will  be  in  combat  theaters. 

The  fuel  has  a  stronger  odor  than  other  fuels  because  of 
its  new  chemical  content,  but  it  is  not  nauseating.  A  new 
coloring  has  been  added  for  identification  purposes. 


Mae  Wests  now  have  an  additional  chin  strap  attached  to 
the  upper  inflation  tube  which  forces  it  to  hug  the  wearer’s  neck 
and  prevents  him  from  rolling  onto  his  face.  .  .  .  Lightweight 
flying  suits  are  being  made  of  nvlon.  The  same  goes  for  ham¬ 
mocks  in  new  emergency  kits,  litters  and,  experimentally,  new 
life  rafts,  since  it  is  lighter  than  rubberized  materials  now  in  use. 

.  .  .  Specially  treated  milkweed  fibers  arc  being  used  to  sound¬ 
proof  aircraft  cabins. 

Plastic  lenses  with  high-grade  density  have  been  fitted  to 
glasses  for  pilots  and  aircrew  members.  They  permit  sun  scan¬ 
ning  without  endangering  the  eyes.  Green  canopies  and  wind¬ 
shields  which  were  used  to  eliminate  glare  are  being  discarded 
because  they  offer  poor  visibility  in  twilight  or  with  night  il¬ 
lumination.  .  .  .  'Tow  targets  made  of  fluorescent  dved  acetate 
satin  give  antiaircraft  gunners  an  easv-to-spot  target.  Cloth  is'  so 
bright  that  dark  glasses  must  be  worn  by  those  who  work  with  it. 

Telescopic  aluminum  handles,  instead  of  usual  wooden  ones, 
arc  being  tested  for  a  12-pound  Medical  Corps  litter.  .  .  .  Aero- 

medical  experts  have  engineered 
a  compact,  mobile  dental  trailer 
van,  complete  with  dental  chair. 
...  An  experimental  altitude 
warning  signal  sounds  a  horn  at 
10,250  feet,  reminding  personnel 
to  don  masks,  and  again  at 
+0,500  feet,  signalling  them  to 
use  pressure  demand  oxygen 
equipment. 

Quick-opening  triangular  pilot  parachutes  have  been  tested 
for" personnel  chutes.  .  .  .  Climatic  charts  aid  airmen  in  de¬ 
termining  proper  combinations  of  flying  suits  by  dividing  the 
earth  into  several  clothing  zones  for  lightweight,  intermediate 
and  heavy  flving  garb.  .  .  .  New  innersole  for  flying  boots  is 
made  of  asphalt  and  buckwheat  husks.  .  .  .  Three-man  emer¬ 
gency  tents  have  been  devised  for  use  in  the  arctic.  Type  E-2 
bombardier’s  case  is  a  small  canvas  bag  which  can  be  slung 
over  the  shoulder.  ■& 
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New  Method  of  Static  Testing 

By  E.  R.  Weaver,  Engineering  Division,  ATSC 

As  larger  aircraft  with  more  critically  designed  wings  have 
been  developed  for  the  AAF,  methods  of  ground  testing  the 
strength  of  the  planes  under  simulated  flight  conditions  have 
undergone  radical  changes. 

Newest  method  of  static-testing  aircraft  structures  elimi¬ 
nates  the  traditional  system  of  piling  shot-bags  and  lead 
weights  on  wings,  fuselages  and  engine  mounts  to  measure 
critical  loading  limits.  The  new  system  utilizes  rubber-to- 
metal  adhesive  tension  patches  that  enable  .  engineers  to 
simulate  and  measure  flight  stresses  and  strains  more  ac¬ 
curately. 

Actual  loads  are  applied  by  series  of  adhesive  tension 
patches  on  the  top-side  of  an  airfoil  and  soft  sponge  pads  on 
the  under-side  of  the  wing.  Hydraulic  jacks  then  proportion 
the  applied  loads  through  a  system  of  beams  and  levers  to 
the  patches  and  pads  in  accordance  with  the  correct  aero¬ 
dynamic  data  for  the  airfoil  sections  incorporated  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  design. 

Essentially,  the  tension  lifting  patch  is  a  flat  or  curved 
plate  (depending  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied)  of 
steel,  duralumin  or  plastic  material.  It  may  range  in  size 
from  a  six-inch  square  to  a  6  by  24-inch  rectangle,  or  even 
an  irregular  shape.  One  surface  which  is  applied  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  under  test  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  tough,  high  tensile, 
rubber  or  neoprene  sponge.  The  thickness  of  the  rubberized 
patch  or  pad  varies  from  44  of  an  inch  to  114  inches  and 
forms  a  lifting  element  on  the  structural  skin  by  adhesion. 
The  lifting  pads  or  pressure  pads  are  the  same  size  and  com¬ 
position  but  they  are  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  airfoil. 

Hundreds  of  tension  patches  and  pressure  pads  are  needed 
to  run  a  single  test,  far  less,  however,  than  the  number  of 
shot-bags  required  for  the  dead  weight  method  previously 
used.  A  single  operator  can  load  and  unload  the  test  struc¬ 


ture  in  a  few  minutes.  By  comparison,  it  formerly  took  days 
to  pile  on  the  shot-bags  for  simulating  loads,  since  an  aver¬ 
age  of  27  different  types  of  tests  are  required  to  static  test  a 
military  airplane  completely. 

In  the  test  of  a  C-54  airplane,  for  instance,  300  tension 
patches  and  300  pressure  pads  were  used.  By  this  number 
of  tension  patches  sufficient  lifting  force  was  exerted  to 
cause  complete  failure  of  the  wing. 

The  adhesive  tension  patch  does  not  reinforce  the  plate 
stringer  combination  of  the  wing  surface.  Wrinkle  patterns 
due  to  shear  lag,  which  form  under  the  patches  in  their 
natural  way,  can  be  visually  inspected  and  photographed 
during  the  tests.  The  sponge  adheres  tightly  to  the  surface 
deformations  and  has  no  influence  on  the  structure. 

This  method  of  applying  load  is  particularly  effective  in 
the  testing  of  cowlings,  canopies,  bomb  doors,  hatch  doors, 
trim  tabs  and  control  surfaces.  In  testing  a  curved  surface 
the  patch  bases  are  moulded  to  the  curvature  so  that  the 
sponge  sheet  distributes  the  load  evenly  to  the  structure. 

With  cements  now  in  use  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  load 
capacity  of  2,000  pounds  per  square  foot  on  any  structure 
for  nearly  five  hours. 

Wright  Field’s  Aircraft  Laboratory  now  has  two  of  the 
new  static  test  machines — one  with  a  lifting  capacity  of 
100,000  pounds,  the  other  with  a  lifting  capacity  of 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  smaller  machine  is  used  for  testing 
trainers,  fighters  or  small  gliders,  while  the  larger  machine 
tests  aircraft  with  gross  weights  exceeding  1 3  tons. 

By  employing  the  new  system,  the  complete  airplane 
structure  including  the  fuselage  and  horizontal  tail  may  be 
tested  simultaneously.  Controls  and  control  surface  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  studied  during  tests  since  there  is  no  dead  load 
inside  the  fuselage  or  piled  on  the  wing  to  endanger  per¬ 
sonnel  and  interfere  with  control  wiring  and  operation. 
Absence  of  dead  loads  in  the  fuselage  makes  it  possible  to 
inspect  visually  the  stress  reactions  of  the  fuselage  inside  and 
outside  during  tests.  All  hydraulic  lifting  equipment  and 
beams,  lever  systems,  electric  driven  pump,  high  pressure 
hydraulic  cylinders  and  auxiliary  pumps  and  gauges  are  port¬ 
able,  and  they  can  be  readily  disassembled  and  conveniently 
stored. 


; 


Shot-bags  and  lead  weights  were  piled  on  wings,  engine  mounts 
and  fuselages  to  measure  critical  loading  limits  under  the  old 
method  of  static-testing  aircraft  structures.  The  operation  was  a  te¬ 
dious  one,  several  days  being  required  to  test  an  airplane  completely. 
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Rubber-to-metal  adhesive  tension  patches  and  pressure  pads,  used 
with  new  static-test  machine,  enable  engineers  to  measure  flight 
stresses  more  accurately  than  they  could  formerly.  Speed,  too,  is 
gained.  One  man  can  load  and  unload  test  structure  in  few  minutes. 
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Rotating  information  Chart 

Pilots  clearing  the  ATC’s  6th  Ferrying  Service  Station  at 
Allegheny  County  Airport,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  can  obtain  es¬ 
sential  flight  data  by  a  flick  of  a  finger.  This  is  made  possible 
by  an  improved  rotating  information  chart,  designed  by 
S/Sgt.  Arnold  M.  Green  and  installed  in  the  operations 
office. 

Figures  on  tower  frequency,  distance  by  airways,  distance 
direct  and  true  course,  relative  to  airfields  to  which  flights 


Rotating  information  chart,  in  use  at  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand’s  6th  Ferrying  Service  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  depicted  in 
the  above  drawing.  Closeup  shows  flight  data  provided  instantly  by 
the  handy  device  to  a  pilot  clearing  the  station  for  Wcstovcr  Field. 

are  made  most  frequently  from  the  Pittsburgh  station,  arc 
provided  instantly  by  the  device. 

The  chart,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  concentric  discs,  each  covered  with  a  protective 
layer  of  plexiglas.  To  use  the  device,  a  pilot  turns  Disc 
No.  1  until  its  arrow  indicator  points  to  the  listing  of  his 
destination  on  the  border  of  Disc  No.  2.  The  desired  flight 
information  then  appears  in  a  slot  in  the  arrow. 

VHF  towers  arc  designated  by  a  dashed  red  line  through 
the  frequency  reading. 

Although  the  idea  for  the  chart  is  not  new,  Sergeant 
Green’s  device  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to  include  readings 
on  tower  frequency,  VI  IF  and  true  course. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  airfields  which  might  want  to 
adopt  the  improved  chart,  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  Disc 
No.  2,  as  illustrated,  is  divided  into  72  sectors  of  five  de¬ 
grees  each,  the  specifications  can  be  altered  to  fit  require¬ 
ments.  The  cutaway  in  the  drawing  shows  how  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  plotted. 

The  6th  Ferrying  Service  Station  operations  office  advises 
that  the  chart  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible  and 
readily  accessible.  Its  own  device  is  bolted  to  the  counter 
at  which  pilots  fill  out  their  clearance  papers. 

Figures  on  tower  frequency,  range  and  elevation  appearing 
on  the  face  of  Disc  No.  1,  as  illustrated,  apply  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  station. 
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Insulated  Battery  Pack.  A  12  Vi -pound  battery  pack  for  test¬ 
ing  thermometers,  ohmeters,  flashlights  and  other  small  electric 
units  in  extreme  cold,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  six  inches  wide 
and  can  be  carried  on  a-  shoulder  strap.  It  has  been  developed 
by  Wright  Field  equipment  laboratory.  The  pack  contains  two 
dozen  lD-volt  dry  cell  batteries  which  enable  mechanics  to  test 
any  electrical  unit  within  a  voltage  range  of  D/2  to  36.  Made 
of  plastic,  the  pack  has  a  one-inch  wall  of  insulating  powder  to 
keep  the  batteries  at  an  operating  temperature  from  eight  to 
twenty-four  hours,  depending  on  the  types  of  batteries  used. 

Lightweight  Engine  Cradle.  A  lightweight  engine  cradle,  Type 
•B-l,  made  of  chrome  molybdenum  tubing,  has  been  developed 
bv  the  Wright  Field  equipment  laboratory.  A  special  bracket, 
attached  to  the  rear  engine  support  ring,  permits  installation  of 
five  radial  engine  tvpes,  the  R-1830,  R-2000,  R-2600,  R-2800 
and  R-3330.  Four  retractable  swivel  casters  on  the  new  cradle 
permit  easy  tie-down  in  an  airplane. 

Oxygen  Mask  Heater.  To  keep  frost  and  ice  from  forming 
inside  oxygen  masks,  particularly  in  the  oxygen  inlet  port,  an 
electrically  heated  cover  has  been  designed  by  the  aero-medical 
laboratory  at  Wright  Field  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  for 
Type  A-14  masks.  Made  of  heavy  cloth,  it  fits  snugly  over  the 
mask  and  snaps  together  around  the  hose.  Small  wires  in  the 
lining  supply  the  heat.  Connected  with  the  electrically  heated 
suit,  the  mask  has  a  special  plug-in  socket  which  permits  use  of 
heated  goggles. 

Chute  Harness  Adjustment.  A  new,  simplified  parachute 
harness  adjusting  device,  recently  standardized  after  tests  by 
Materiel  Command’s  equipment  laboratory,  eliminates  the  tug 
and  the  pull  now  expended  by  airmen  in  tightening  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  present  style  harness.  Principal  components  are  the 
“adaptor,”  knurled  sliding  bar,  and  the  tab  for  loosening,  both 
attached  to  the  rectangular  base  plate.  To  tighten  the  lap  har¬ 
ness  strap,  the  right  hand  pulls  the  free  end.  To  loosen  the 
harness,  the  adaptor  tab  is  pulled  up  by  the  left  hand.  Either 
adjustment  can  be  accomplished  bv  one  hand  with  slight  effort. 
The  shoulder  harness  adaptor  operates  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
only  a  slight  pull  required  for  adjustment. 

Intermediate  Flying  Suit.  A  scientifically  designed,  cotton 
sateen,  alpaca  lined  flying  suit  for  wear  over  electrically  heated 
suits  or  under  heavy  flying  equipment  has  been  standardized. 
The  suits,  which  are  lightweight  and  comfortable,  will  replace 
the  heavy,  bulky,  stiff  leather  outfits  that  have  proved  inefficient 
in  extreme  cold. 


Jeep  Flat-top.  Newest  adaptation  of  the  Army’s  most  ver¬ 
satile  vehicle  is  the  “jungle  jeep.”  Designed  with  a  flat  plat¬ 
form  instead  of  seats,  with  the  engine  underneath,  this  vehicle 
can  carry  800  pounds  of  personnel,  cargo  or  supplies  in  areas 
inaccessible  to  larger  trucks.  A  motorcycle-tvpe  hand  throttle 
and  a  hand-operated  lever  brake  are  mounted  on  a  swivel  tiller 
bar  that  replaces  the  steering  wheel.  This  arrangement  enables 
the  operator  to  lead,  follow  or  ride  the  vehicle  over  rough 
terrain,  -fo 
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INSTRUMENT  PANEL 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

and  the  turn  and  hank  indicator,  which 
are  primary  emergency  instruments,  are 
placed  adjacent  to  one  another. 

5.  The  manifold  pressure  gauge  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  next  to  the  flight  indicator  (gyro 
horizon)  with  resulting  advantage  of 
having  power  instrument  adjacent  to 
attitude  indicating  instrument  for 
power-attitude  set  up. 

6.  With  the  manifold  pressure  gauge  in¬ 
stalled  next  to  the  flight  indicator,  the 
pilot  with  one  horizontal  sweep  of  his 
eyes  can  go  from  power  indications 
through  lateral  and  longitudinal  atti¬ 
tude  indications  and  by  continued 
glances  check  the  other  flight  instru¬ 
ments. 

7.  Because  of  their  central  location,  there . 
is  no  parallex  error  in  reading  the  turn 
and  bank  indicator  and  the  turn  indi¬ 
cator.  (Parallex  error  is  that  resulting 
from  reading  the  instrument  from  the 
side,  thus  giving  an  untrue  picture  of 
the  actual  position  of  the  indicator 
pointers.) 

8.  The  rate  of  climb  indicator  is  in  the 
least  conspicuous  place.  ( Instructors 
waste  much  time  teaching  students  not 
to  use  this  instrument  except  when 
establishing  a  desired  rate  of  descent 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  a  desired  rate 
of  climb.  If  the  instrument  is  in  a 
prominent  position,  it  attracts  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention,  giving  him  a  tendency 
to  attempt  to  use  it  to  fly  level.) 

Modifications  of  the  instrument  panels  of 
aircraft  already  in  service  so  as  to  incorporate 
the  new  Standard  Flight  Instrument  Panel 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  field  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  New  aircraft  will  come  off  the 
production  lines  with  the  panel  installed. 
Further,  by  approval  of  the  Joint  Aircraft 
Committee,  the  panel  is  now  standard  for 
all  synthetic  instrument  training  devices. 

It  is  appreciated  fully  that  this  new  panel 
arrangement  will  not  satisfy  everybody. 
However,  the  Standard  Flight  Instrument 
Panel  represents  the  best  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  subject  available  in  the 
AAF  and,  as  such,  is  presented  without 
apology.  -ft 


"Three  million,  five  hundred  thousand  and 
one,  and  two,  and  three 


Flying  Safety 


Suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  in  the  interest  of  accident  reduction 

THESE  ITEMS  ARE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  AND  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  CONSTRUED  AS  DIRECTIVES 


Bail-out  Training.  Flying  cadets  at  Marana 
Army  Air  Field,  Ariz.,  are  getting  realistic 
practice  in  bailing  out  of  fighter  planes  along 
with  regular  flying  training.  Cadets  jump 
from  a  mock-up  of  a  fighter  cockpit  mounted 
on  a  platform  about  20  feet  high;  harnesses 
are  attached  to  a  line  from  another  tower 
nearby.  After  falling  free  for  10  feet  they 
are  jerked  to  a  stop  by  a  counter-balance. 


Tower  on  Wheels.  Advanced  trainees  at 
Shaw  Field,  S.  C.,  receive  landing  instruc¬ 
tions  and  advice  from  a  portable  control 
tower  parked  near  the  runway  in  use.  The 
18-foot  tower  is  completely  weatherproofed 
and  wired  to  plug  into  the  night  lighting 
circuit.  Mounted  on  four  discarded  BT 
wheels,  it  was  constructed  of  ordinary  lum¬ 
ber  by  the  sub-depot  from  plans  submitted 
by  the  operations  and  communications  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  towed  by  jeep  and  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flying  field  when  not  in  use. 

Runway  Status  Diagrams.  Safety  minded 
officers  at  Langley  Field,  Va„  have  devised 
a  novel  method  to  keep  aircrews  informed 


on  status  of  runways.  Diagrams  of  the  field’s 
runways  are  mapped  on  sidewalks  outside 
operations  office  exits.  In  addition  to  show¬ 
ing  transient  crews  the  exact  location  of  all 
runways,  construction  work  and  other  haz¬ 
ards  are  marked  on  the  map.  A  quick  glance 
tells  the  story  of  the  field’s  condition. 

Many  airbases  rubberstamp  a  diagram  of 
the  field’s  runways  on  the  back  of  Form  23. 
Any  help  offered  to  make  transient  pilots 
more  familiar  with  a  field’s  layout  and  cur¬ 
rent  condition  contribute  to  safer  operations. 

Fighter  Safety  Club.  To  stimulate  pilot 
interest  in  flying  safety  and  to  reward  safe 
pilots  with  clear  accident  records,  the  72d 
Fighter  Wing  has  organized  a  Fighter  Safety 
Club.  Pilots  receive  leaves  of  two  to  five 
days  when  they  become  eligible  for  three  | 
types  of  club  membership. 

A  pilot  who  flies  fighters  for  more  than  50 
hours  without  an  accident  caused  in  any  way 
by  pilot  error  is  eligible  to  become  a  “pilot 
member.”  Reward  for  this  accomplishment 
is  two  days  leave.  “Senior  members” — 
pilots  with  more  than  75  hours  accident-free 
time — get  three  days  leave.  “Command 
members” — those  with  more  than  175  hours 
— may  take  five  days  leave. 

The  base  flying  safety  officer  submits 
names  of  pilots  when  they  become  eligible 
for  various  classes  of  membership  to  the  i 
commanding  general  of  the  wing.  Names 
are  checked  against  accident  records.  If  pilots 
are  qualified,  they  may  take  the  appropriate 
leave  as  soon  as  it  does  not  conflict  with 
training  or  other  schedules. 

Any  disciplinary  action  against  a  member  ; 
of  the  safety  club,  resulting  from  careless  or 
negligent  flying,  immediately  cancels  his 
membership,  and  he  must  start  over  again. 


Safety  Award.  A  ferrying  group  at  Love 
Field,  Texas,  stimulates  interest  in  aircraft 
accident  reduction  by  awarding  this  flying 
safety  plaque  to  the  squadron  having  the  j 
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best  monthly  safety  record.  Award  is  made 
on  a  basis  of  the  least  number  of  pilot  error 
accidents  per  1 ,000  hours  of  flying  time.  The 
plaque  is  presented  to  the  winning  squad¬ 
ron’s  commanding  officer  at  a  review  before 
the  entire  group,  ft  is  then  displayed  in  the 
Officers’  Club. 

Servicing  Hints.  Combat  crew  training 
school  at  Clovis,  N.  M.,  forbids  servicing  of 
airplanes  during  severe  sand  or  dust  storms. 
Static  electricity  builds  up  on  airplanes  and 
servicing  equipment  to  a  greater  degree  dur¬ 
ing  these  storms  and  sand  and  grit  are  more 
likely  to  get  into  fuel  and  oil  systems. 

Careless  Gun  Handling.  At  a  western  train¬ 
ing  field  recently,  a  B-24  tail-turret  gunner 
was  preflighting  his  guns  on  the  ramp  before 
take-off.  Another  B-24  was  parked  about 
100  feet  behind.  A  sudden  burst  from  the 
tail  guns  hit  the  parked  plane,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  fire  destroyed  the  cockpit  and  flight 
deck.  Two  crewmen  working  in  the  airplane 
were  injured  seriously. 

The  gunner  had  failed  to  observe  local 
and  training  safety  regulations.  He  had 
placed  a  round  of  live  ammunition  against 
the  cartridge  stop  and  was  preflighting  the 
guns  without  fire  pin  restrictors  in  place. 
A  court  martial  helped  the  gunner  repent 
for  his  error,  but  the  damage  was  already 
done.  Common  sense  safety  precautions 
prevent  this  type  of  accident. 

Airfield  Housekeeping.  Bits  of  metal, 
screws,  stones  and  other  debris  scattered  on 
airfield  pavement  cause  serious  damage  to 
airplane  tires  and  may  result  in  costly  air¬ 
craft  accidents.  To  correct  the  problem,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  has  directed  post  engi¬ 
neers  at  AAF  stations  to  require  frequent 
cleaning  and  policing  of  runways,  taxi  strips 
and  aprons  to  keep  them  clear  of  material 
which  might  cut  or  bruise  tires. 

Two-Way  Crash  Radio.  Crash  ambulances 
at  Hunter  Field,  Ga.,  are  equipped  with  re¬ 
claimed  two-way  radios  to  facilitate  direct 
communication  between  ambulances,  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  hospital.  If  information  or 
more  equipment  is  needed  at  the  scene  of 
the  crash,  the  ambulance  can  transmit  direct 
to  the  hospital,  tower  or  airplane. 

New  Flight  Control  Center.  The  Office  of 
Flving  Safety  opened  its  24th  Flight  Control 
Center  at 'Miami,  Fla.,  on  August  16  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  establishment  of  a  CAA 
Airwav  Traffic  Control  Center.  The  new 
centers  were  opened  to  facilitate  control  of 
overseas  and  Pan  American  air  traffic  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  overloaded  Jacksonville 
centers. 

P-40  Backfires.  Backfires  in  P-40  engines 
can  cause  plenty  of  trouble  if  they  are 
violent.  A  recent  accident  report  concerning 
an  engine  failure  on  take-off  revealed  that 
the  hot  air  door  in  the  carburetor  airscoop 
was  jammed  completely  closed.  The  hinge 
pin  was  sheared,  apparently  bv  a  backfire, 
making  control  impossible.  OFS  recom¬ 
mends  a  careful  inspection  of  the  airscoop 
after  backfires  either  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  air. 


Plane  Boners 


THE  PREVENTION  AND  INVESTIGATION 
DIVISION,  OFS,  IS  COMPOSED  OF  VET¬ 
ERAN  FLYERS.  THESE  REPORTS  INCLUDE 
COMMENTS  BY  THESE  VETERANS  ON 
RECENT  ACCIDENTS.  READ  AND  HEED. 

MERRIAM,  KAN.— A  B-24  on  a  routine 
training  flight  crashed  into  a  residential  sec¬ 
tion  after  the  pilot  buzzed  his  wife’s  home 
and  stunted  over  the  area  for  30  minutes. 
Three  crew  members  were  killed,  three 
others  injured  and  three  civilians  were  seri¬ 
ously  hurt.  One  house  was  burned  to  the 
ground  and  several  others  were  damaged. 
The  pilot  who  surv  ived  the  crash  is  crippled 
for  life. 

OFS  COMMENT:  No  matter  what  pun¬ 
ishment  is  meted  out  for  his  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  regulations,  this  pilot  will  carry  his 
scars  and  a  heavy  conscience  to  his  grave. 
Low  flying  and  showing  off  can  result  in 
only  one  thing — trouble  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  only  place  for  low  flying  is  in  low-level 
combat  missions.  It  seems  pointless  to  risk 
aircrews  and  valuable  property  in  this  coun¬ 
try  just  because  a  few  hot  pilots  feel  their 
oats  and  want  to  show  off  like  small  boys. 

LOVE  FIELD,  TEXAS  —  A  guard  on 
duty  on  the  ramp  carelessly  drove  his  jeep 
into  the  tail  of  a  parked  AT-7.  Damage 
amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  and 
many  valuable  man-hours  of  repair  time. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Here’s  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  on  a  pilot.  The  guard  ad¬ 
mitted  that  while  driving  around  the  planes 
he  was  supposed  to  be  protecting,  he  looked 
the  other  way  for  a  moment  and  crashed 
into  the  trainer.  Because  of  his  lack  of  alert¬ 
ness,  the  guard  was  fined  and  restricted  by 
a  summary  court.  Proper  notation  of  the 
proceedings  was  entered  in  his  service  record. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO  — The  pilot  of 
a  P-39  bailed  out  because  of  engine  fire.  The 
jump  was  successful  but  the  pilot  was  burned 
severely  on  his  hands  and  face. 

OFS  COMMENT:  If  this  pilot  had  un¬ 
fastened  his  shoulder  harness  and  safety  belt 
before  jettisoning  the  door  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  burned.  The  opened 


cockpit  created  a  draft,  sucking  the  flames 
in  around  the  pilot  while  he  struggled  with 
the  safety  belt  and  shoulder  straps. 

ROMULUS,  MICH.  — The  pilot  of  a 
BT-1’3  landed  with  the  nose  high.  The  plane 
dropped  in  and  groundlooped,  damaging  the 
gear,  propeller,  engine  and  wing. 

OFS  COMMENT:  This  pilot  was  an  ex¬ 
perienced  ferry  pilot  with  22  months  of  trans¬ 
port  time  behind  him.  lie  hadn’t  flown  a 
BT-13  during  that  time.  This  accident  is 
further  proof  that  no  matter  how  good  a 
pilot  is  he  can  get  rusty  if  he  fails  to  keep 
up  with  the  equipment  he  uses.  A  more 
careful  landing  check  and  a  little  less  cock¬ 
sureness  might  have  prevented  this  accident. 

HERMANN.  MO. — A  P-40  was  flown 
so  low  over  the  Missouri  River  that  the  pro¬ 
peller  struck  the  water,  breaking  the  shaft. 
The  pilot  attempted  to  pull  up  and  belly- 
land  in  a  nearby  field.  The  plane  crashed 
and  burned.  The  pilot  was  killed. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Another  case  of  a 
pilot  signing  his  own  death  warrant  bv  in¬ 
dulging  in  foolish  and  unauthorized  low 
flying.  A  board  found  the  fatality  occurred 
not  in  line  of  duty. 


CASPER,  WYO. — The  nose  wheel  of  a 
B-24  collapsed  while  it  taxied  causing  major 
damage  to  the  nose  section. 

OFS  COMMENT:  Investigators  found 
that  a  linkage  in  the  shimmy  damper  as¬ 
sembly  had  been  installed  backward.  When 
a  turn  was  attempted  the  link  broke,  allow¬ 
ing  the  nose  wheel  to  shimmy  and  break 
off.  Greater  care  on  the  part  of  maintenance 
inspectors  would  have  prevented  this  acci¬ 
dent.  AAF  maintenance  workers  must  take 
every  precaution  to  save  lives  and  materiel. 
This  kind  of  “ goof  off”  doesn’t  help. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. — Pilot  in  a  P-51  took 
off  with  a  badly  worn  tail  wheel  tire.  Aware 
of  this  condition,  he  attempted  to  make  a 
wheel  landing  at  his  destination.  Instead, 
he  brought  the  plane  in  on  three  points 
right  on  the  end  of  the  runway.  The  main 
wheels  reached  the  pavement  but  the  tail 
wheel  struck  the  edge  of  the  concrete  and 
collapsed.  The  airplane  then  bounced  and 
came  in  on  three  points  again — two  main 
wheels  and  the  propeller.  No  injuries  re¬ 
sulted  but  the  airplane  was  badly  damaged. 

OFS  COMMENT:  This  pilot’s  technique 
not  only  went  to  pot — he  had  more  than 
100  hours  in  P-5  Is — but  he  took  off  when 
he  knew  his  equipment  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  Even  experienced  pilots  get  into 
trouble  during  a  momentary  lapse  of  alert¬ 
ness.  The  only  answer  is  eternal  caution,  -fa 
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(Continued  from  Page  27) 

20,  the  temperature  went  to  minus  40,  then 
zero,  then  plus  5 — and  that's  the  way  it 
went  all  winter. 

The  fact  that  we  are  delivering  aircraft  to 
an  Allv  who  does  not  speak  our  language 
presented  vet  another  problem.  The  Red  Air 
Force  pilots  had  never  before  seen  the  planes 
which  they  were  to  fly  and  the  language 
difficulties  were  enormous. 

Captain  Wolfson  reported  his  experience 
with  the  problem  of  checking  out  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  “A  young  Soviet  pilot  with  a  girl  in¬ 
terpreter  came  over  to  my  P-40  for  a  check. 
The  Russian  climbed  into  the  cockpit,  the 
girl  got  on  one  wing,  and  I- got  on  the  other, 
lie  asked  me  only  four  questions  and  then 
took  off. 

First  thing  he  wanted  to  know  was,  “Plow 
do  you  start  it?’  I  told  the  girl,  she  told 
him,  and  he  said  Da — Russian  for  yes. 
Then  he  asked  for  the  maximum  pressure 
and  the  rpm  for  the  take-off.  His  next 
question  was,  ‘How  do  you  keep  the  oil 
temperature  and  the  coolant  temperature 
up?’  Finally,  he  wanted  to  know  how  to 
operate  the  radio.  Then  he  took  the  plane 
up  for  its  test  run.  And  he  knew  how  to 
fly  it,  too.” 

Captain  Wolfson’s  experience  took  place 
before  a  regular  system  for  checking  out  the 
Russians  was  adopted.  Maj.  Fredrick  Kane, 
operations  officer  at  Ladd  Field,  was  in 
charge  of  that  problem  and  lie  solved  it 
handily. 

“For  a  while,”  said  Major  Kane,  “we 
used  interpreters  in  our  bigger  ships,  but 
that  didn’t  work  out  too  well  because  there 
were  too  many  technical  terms  which  the 
interpreters  could  not  be  expected  to  under¬ 
stand. 

So  we  fell  back  on  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  airmen — signs.  In  A-20s,  a 
Russian  would  he  prone  in  the  passageway 
directly  in  back  of  the  pilot.  We  would 
point  to  the  instrument  recording  the  mani¬ 
fold  pressure  used  for  the  take-off  and  the 
Red  Air  Force  flier  would  memorize  it.  If 


we  reduced  the  power  at  a  certain  time,  we 
would  point  to  the  proper  instrument.  They 
knew  exactly  what  we  were  doing,  and  we 
got  along  very  well. 

“For  fighter  planes,  we  used  the  cockpit 
check  and  lectures.  Some  of  our  men  spoke 
Russian  and  they  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
work.  All  Tech  Orders  were  translated  into 
Russian  and  mimeographed. 

“One  of  our  most  unusual  situations  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  tower  operations.  The  Soviets 
had  never  used  radio  control  before.  They 
said  that  if  evervthing  was  clear,  they  just 
came  in.  We  explained  that  our  regulations 
demanded  the  use  of  radio  control,  and 
they  learned  it  our  way. 

“That  gave  us  a  problem  in  the  tower. 
Our  few  Russian-speaking  men  had  more 
important  things  to  do  than  to  become 
tower  operators.  We  found  a  civilian  who 
could  speak  both  languages,  but  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  aircraft  procedure. 
\\  hen  an  airborne  Russian  called  in  for  a 
landing  clearance,  the  civilian  explained  what 
was  wanted  to  the  tower  chief,  he  outlined 
the  necessary  procedure,  and  back  it  went  in 
Russian  to  the  pilot.  Now,  of  course,  we 
have  lots  of  people  up  there  who  talk  both 
languages. 

“Those  Russians  are  good.  Remember, 
they  have  a  ferrying  problem  as  complicated 
as  ours,  or  worse.  But  they  got  those  planes 
to  the  battle-front  and  made  good  use  of 
them.” 

Today,  the  Northwest  Route  is  nothing 
more  than  a  routine  ferry  hop.  But  many 
good  men  were  killed  before  the  tremendous 
problems  were  licked.  No  one  can  say  to 
what  extent  the  planes  ferried  along  the 
route  helped  turn  the  tide  at  Stalingrad  and 
enabled  the  USSR  to  throw  back  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  Russians  know  very  well  that  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  Great  Falls  and 
Fairbanks,  many  Americans  died  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  defenders  of  Moscow. 
As  one  Soviet  general  said,  “There  are  graves 
of  those  who  died  among  the  snows  of  this 
route  which  mean  as  much  to  us  as  those 
at  Smolensk,  Stalingrad,  or  Sevastopol.  We 
feel  they  died  fighting  beside  us.” 


Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

glide-path  transmitter  as  the  localizer  trans¬ 
mitter  and  the  localizer  transmitter  as  the 
glide  path  transmitter.  .  .  . 

Pfc.  J.  T.  Wylie,  and  Pfc.  Arthur  }. 
Serrabian,  Creenivood,  S.  C. 

Right,  and  when  we  find  the  culprit  who 
switched  captions  he  wtll  have  one  stripe  lest, 
than  either  of  you.  ■ — Ed. 

"Smokey?” 

Dear  Editor: 

...  In  regard  to  the  cover  picture  of  the 
August  issue  of  Air  Force,  I  am  certain 
of  the  identity  of  the  paratrooper.  It  is 
Pit.  Robert  J.  “Smokey”  Noody,  of  New 
York,  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  who 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  picture  was  made  on  D-dav 
before  invasion  and  was  sent  to  me  by  Pri¬ 
vate  Noody  after  his  return  to  England.  .  .  . 

Catherine  Balowsky,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  , 

Everybody  agree?  — Ed. 

Mistaken  Identity 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  On  page  24  of 
your  September.'. 

1944,  issue  of  Air 
Force  you  have  iden¬ 
tified  the  aircraft  on 

the  right  side  of  the  sally— not  betty  i 
page  as  a  type  BETTY  when  in  reality  it 
is  a  type  SALLY  MARK  III. 

As  identification  instructor,  specializing  in 
Japanese  Aircraft,  of  the  Will  Rogers  Field  I 
CCTS  (PR),  I  wish  that  in  your  next  issue  j 
you  would  make  the  necessary  correction  as  \ 
all  my  student  pilots  are  avid  readers  of  your  i 
publication.  .  .  . 

Lt.  Haven  Waters,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

.  .  .  Let  me  be  one  of  perhaps  several  j 
thousand  who  call  your  attention  to  the  in-  : 
correct  identification.  Unless  I’m  losing  my 
mind  and  eyesight,  the  plane  is  beyond  I 
doubt  SALLY.  As  the  first  photo  inter-  j 
preter  with  the  5th  Air  Force  in  the  SWPA, 

I  shall  never  forget  my  dear  friends  BETTY 
and  SALLY.  ... 

Maj.  J.  E.  Smith,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

.  .  .  According  to  the  latest  information  j 
we  have  on  the  subject  of  aircraft  recogni-  1 
tion  and  identification,  this  particular  plane 
is  the  SALLY.  .  .  . 

Pvt.  Edward  R.  Austin,  Truax  Fid.,  Wis.  j 

...  An  error  was  immediately  noted.  ...  1 
Paul  E.  Yost,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

We  are  building  a  special  dog-hoUse  for  our  , 
picture  editor.  — Ed. 

Excitement 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  On  the  inside  back  cover  of  the 
September  issue  of  Air  Force  appeared  a 
picture  of  the  wounded  in  a  C-47.  Two  of  ■ 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 


Costume  contrast,  note  the  boots  and  pull-over  tunics  worn  by  Red  airmen  in  this  typical 
scene  at  Ladd  Field.  Fairbanks,  American  terminal  of  the  Northwest  ferrv  route  to  the  USSR. 
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EMERGENCY  EQUIPMENT 

Inspection  of  planes  to  insure  that  they 
are  stocked  with  all  authorized  emergency 
equipment  avails  nothing  if  flying  personnel 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  facilities  when 
■  a  mishap  occurs.  Take  the  case  of  the  Allied 
fighter  pilot  forced  down  in  kangaroo  and 
kunai  grass  nine  miles  from  his  South  Pacific 
base.  Apparently  he  figured  the  hike  back 
would  be  a  cinch,  for  he  started  out  minus 
his  Very  pistol,  emergency  rations  and  other 
equipment  furnished  him  for  just  such  an 
occasion.  A  search  party  found  him  36. 
hours  later  in  a  swamp  with  water  up  to  his 
neck  and  mosquitoes  covering  his  face.  He 
was  too  exhausted  to  move.  Native  trackers 
carried  him  back  to  the  base. 


FUEL  TRANSFER  SYSTEM 

A  number  of  forced  landings  due  to  mal¬ 
function  of  the  fuel  transfer  system  have 
been  reported.  Investigation  has  revealed 
that  in  numerous  cases  pilots  neglected  to 
check  the  system  until  shortage  of  fuel  pre¬ 
vented  continuance  of  flight  to  an  adequate 
airport.  All  tanks  and  fuel  transfer  systems 
should  be  checked  before  reaching  the  “point 
of  no  return.” 

AIRPLANE  CRASI-I  FIRE 
FIGHTING 

Attention  of  all  concerned  is  invited  to 
TM  5-316,  “Airplane  Crash  Fire  Fighting,” 
which  discusses  equipment,  fire  and  rescue 
hazards,  crash  operations  and  training.  One 
sentence  in  the  manual — “There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  common  sense” — carries  volumes 
of  sound  advice. 

LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  conserve  manpower  and  paper,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  letters  of 
transmittal  for  forms  and  reports  whenever 
feasible.  Particular  attention  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  elimination  of  letters  trans¬ 
mitting  routine  material.  (Sec.  Ill,  WD 
Cir.  310,  1944.) 

PROPER  PACKING 

Substantial  damage  to  materiel  in  ship¬ 
ment  is  due  to  improper  packing  and  car¬ 
loading.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Sec.  VI,  WD  Cir.  316,  1944. 

BOMBER  CREW  TIPS 

Each  crew  member  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  his  particular  section  of 
the  plane  so  that  in  an  emergency  he  can 
immediately  inform  the  pilot  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  trouble  and  also  make  repairs 
if  necessary. 
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Matters  presented  here  are  in\ormative  only  and  are  ?iot  to  be  considered  as  directives. 


Hie  pilot  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
difficulties  arising  from  engine  failure  or  flak 
damage  to  gas  tanks.  Even  when  one  engine 
is  lost,  straggling  behind  a  formation  can  be 
avoided  if  increased  power  is  utilized  without 
delay. 

TANK  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 

Because  aviation  gasoline  transportation 
facilities  are  taxed  to  the  limit,  tank  cars 
and  trucks  should  be  promptly  unloaded 
and  released. 

DISABILITY  PENSION 

Each  enlisted  man  who  is  discharged  for 
disability  has  the  right  to  file  an  application 
for  Disability  Pension.  The  application 
should  be  filed  before  discharge,  while  neces¬ 
sary  clinical  and  other  records  are  readily 
available  for  transmittal  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration.  (Sec.  IX,  WD  Cir.  293,  1944.) 

MAIL  ORDERLY 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  link 
in  the  Army’s  entire  mail  system  than  the 
mail  orderlv.  If  he  doesn’t  perform  his  duty 
properly,  the  Army  Postal  Bulletin  points 
out,  all  the  planning  and  effort  that  has 
gone  into  the  handling  and  dispatch  of  mail 
across  thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  air 
will  have  been  in  vain.  {, 


LIFE  RAFTS 


Pertinent  TOs  governing  the  equipment 
and  inspection  of  life  rafts  must  be  complied 
with  prior  to  a  plane’s  departure  from  its 
home  station  for  overseas. 

DRYING  AERIAL  FILM 

When  aerial  film  won't  dry  during  a  com¬ 
plete  cycle  through  the  A- 5  or  a  similar  ma¬ 
chine,  use  of  two  dryers  in  tandem  will 
solve  the  problem.  This  advice  is  passed  on 
by  a  field  air  inspector,  who  warns  that  a 


good  size  loop  of  film  should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  the  machines  to  compensate  for  varia¬ 
tion  in  speed  of  the  two  driving  motors. 
In  areas  where  flies  and  gnats  are  numerous, 
a  cheese-cloth  “tunnel,”  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  loop,  should  be  used  be¬ 
tween  the  dryers  because  the  film  emulsion 
is  usually  tackiest  at  that  point. 


IIOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ENEMY 
HAPPY 

Satire  was  used  to  improve  AAF  motor 
vehicle  maintenance  in  New  Guinea.  Posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  was  a  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  “Hq.  Japanese  Imperial 
Rat’s  Nest”  to  “Personnel  who  give  heroic 
and  continued  inattention  to  1st  and  2d 
Echelon  Vehicle  Maintenance.”  The  letter 
cites  for  special  praise  such  negligence  as: 

“Failure  to  have  oil  changed  and  vehicles 
properly  greased.  This  results  in  many 
burned  out  parts  and  general  deterioration  of 
vehicles.  Velly  good! 

“Failure  to  check  inflation  of  tires.  This 
results  in  premature  wearing  out  of  scarce 
rubber.  The  Emperor  is  really  tickled  about 
this. 

“Failure  to  keep  wheel  lugs  tight.  The 
extra  wear  on  tire  and  wheel  bearings  as  a 
result  of  this  practice  keeps  the  roads  to  the 
repair  shops  hot  and  also  warms  the  heart 
of  Tojo. 

“Failure  to  give  prompt  attention  to  small 
repairs.  This  necessitates  parts  replacement 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  earlier 
attention.  The  new  parts  occupy  shipping 
space  that  otherwise  could  be  used  for  mail 
and  food. 

“Driving  like  hell.  Enough  broken  springs, 
mangled  fenders,  caved-in  grills,  and  torn- 
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off  door  handles  can  equal  in  cost  the  de¬ 
struction  caused  by  an  air  raid.  The  thor¬ 
oughness  of  this  contribution  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  noteworthy.” 


, . x 


Q  and  A 


O.  Must  letters  of  recommendation  ac¬ 
company  an  application  for  officer  candidate 
school? 

A.  Letters  of  recommendation  are  not  re¬ 
quired  by  current  regulations  and  they  are 
considered  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
(Sec.  I,  WD  Cir.  319/1944.) 

O.  Docs  a  provisional  unit,  as  defined  by 
WD  Cir.  241,  1944,  submit  a  morning 
report? 

A.  No.  Personnel  on  duty  with  provi¬ 
sional  units  will  be  carried  on  detached 
service  by  the  organization  to  which  they  are 
permanently  assigned.  The  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  will  submit  strength  returns  for  all  as¬ 
signed  personnel.  (WD  Cir.  241.  1944.) 

O.  Where  are  qualifications  outlined  for 
awards  to  motor  vehicle  drivers  and  me¬ 
chanics? 

A.  In  Sec.  II,  WD  Cir.  248,  1942.  This 
circular  should  be  checked  by  commanders 
concerned,  because  many  qualified  drivers 
and  mechanics  have  not  received  awards  for 
which  they  are  eligible. 

O.  Is  the  wearing  of  a  miniature  aviation 
badge  authorized? 

A.  Yes.  With  the  exception  of  flight 
nurses,  persons  authorized  to  wear  the  avia¬ 
tion  badge  may  wear  on  their  shirts  a  minia¬ 
ture  badge,  approximately  two  inches  from 
tip  to  tip,  if  they  so  desire.  (All  600-35, 
Ch.  1,  29  July  1944) 

O.  May  base  units  have  an  insigne  of 
their  own? 

A.  The  adoption  of  an  insigne  by  any 
AAF  base  unit  with  allotted  enlisted  strength 
of  100  or  more  is  authorized,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Commanding  General,  AAF. 
The  insigne  may  be  used  on  aircraft  per¬ 
manently  assigned  to  the  base  unit,  on 
patches  to  Ire  worn  on  pockets  of  flight 
jackets,  field  jackets,  coveralls  and  work  uni¬ 
forms,  on  unofficial  stationery  and  in  deco¬ 
rating  recreation  buildings,  barracks  and 
mess  halls.  (AAF  Ltr.  35-46,  1  August 
1944,  Subject:  “Insignia  for  AAF  Base 
Units.”)  ft 


AIR  WAR  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 
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With  the  stage  set,  the  first  act  of 
the  play  for  Biak  came  on  May  27  when 
Allied  troops  established  beachheads  on 
the  island.  Although  the  landings  were 
made  at  little  cost,  stiffening  enemy  re¬ 
sistance  indicated  the  Japs  had  a  strong 
cast  lined  up  back  of  the  beaches  to 
keep  us  from  stealing  the  show.  Jap 
army  and  navy  aircraft  were  rushed  hur¬ 
riedly  to  the  scene  and  the  number  of 
fighters  intercepting  our  attacks  doubled. 
Thirteen  enemy  bombers,  of  which  six 
were  destroyed,  bombed  and  strafed  Al¬ 
lied  ground  positions.  On  June  2  there 
were  13  enemy  bomber  raids.  We  had 
a  strong  east  in  the  area,  too,  however, 
and  59  Jap  planes  were  destroyed,  with 
1  5  probables. 

Displaying  a  measure  of  his  former 
daring,  the  Jap  attempted  to  reinforce 
Biak  on  June  8.  Two  cruisers  and  fixe 
destroyers  heading  for  the  island  were 
successfully  attacked  by  10  B-25s  north 
of  Vogclkop.  One  destroyer  was  sunk, 
another  was  left  in  a  sinking  condition, 
a  third  was  seen  blazing  furiously  and  a 
fourth  also  was  set  afire.  Late  that 
night,  the  remnants  were  observed  bear¬ 
ing  northwest. 

General  Kcnncv’s  technique  of  press¬ 
ing  one  gain  while  paving  the  way  for 
the  next  jump  was  evidenced  by  a  bold 
Allied  air  attack  against  the  Jcfman- 
Samate  area  on  June  16.  Seventeen 
B-25s  with  fighter  cover  destroyed  more 
than  50  enemy  planes  in  combat  and  on 
the  ground  and  sank  several  ships.  Our 
fighters  estimated  that  there  had  been 
between  85  and  90  Jap  planes  on  the 
ground,  waiting  to  intensify  resistance 
at  Biak.  The  plan  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
and  at  Biak  the  end  was  in  sight.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  June  24,  all  Biak  air¬ 
fields  were  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and 
to  make  things  even  more  difficult  for 
the  Jap  to  supply  and  reinforce  his  bat¬ 
tered  garrisons,  5th  Air  Force  search 
units  were  regularly  knocking  down 
enemy  transport  planes  operating  along 
the  formerly  safe  routes  between  the 
Philippines  and  southern  areas. 

Our  persistent  attacks  in  the  Jap’s 
backyard  paid  off  on  July  2  when  an 
Allied  amphibious  force  landed  at 
Noemfoor,  occupying  Karniri  airstrip. 
Lack  of  air  opposition  could  mean  only 
that  the  enemy  had  at  last  conceded 
defeat  in  western  Dutch  New  Guinea 
and  had  abandoned  it  as  untenable. 

July  27  saw  the  first  of  our  medium 
and  fighter  units  over  the  Halmaheras, 
when  B-25s  joined  fighter-covered  B-24s 
in  an  attack  against  airdromes  in  the 
islands.  Thirty  enemy  planes  were  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  ground  and  1  5  in  the  air 
against  a  loss  of  two  planes  for  the  at¬ 


tacking  force.  The  major  result  of  this 
attack  was  not  the  actual  destruction  of 
enemy  aircraft  but  the  fact  that  it  forced 
the  Jap  to  evacuate  to  the  Philippines 
all  of  his  air  strength  except  that  needed 
for  immediate  defense. 

To  the  south,  the  final  step  in  the 
retaking  of  New  Guinea  came  on  July 
30  when  an  Allied  amphibious  force 
with  strong  air  cover  landed  at  Sansapor 
in  the  Vogclkop  area.  Thus,  Manaok- 
wari  was  added  to  the  by-passed  roster, 
leaving  a  Jap  garrison  of  some  1 5,000 
effectively  cut  off.  Following  this  oc¬ 
cupation,  only  token  enemy  air  activity 
was  encountered  in  the  Halmaheras,  and 
the  islands  became  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  Allied  planes. 

During  August,  our  bombers  pounded 
airfields  and  shipping  in  the  islands  vir¬ 
tually  at  will.  Days  went  by  without  a 
single  case  of  interference.  Ships  and 
parked  planes  were  destroyed  in  quan¬ 
tity  with  very  few  losses  on  our  part. 

This  lack  of  opposition  continued 
into  mid-September,  even  over  the 
southern  Philippines  where  our  bombs 
had  begun  to  fall  with  regularity.  Then 
on  September  1  5,  with  almost  monoto¬ 
nous  repetition,  an  Allied  amphibious 
force,  preceded  by  air  and  naval  bom¬ 
bardment,  landed  on  Morotai  in  the 
northern  Halmaheras  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Not  a  single  Jap  rose  to  question 
our  dominance  of  the  air. 

Thus,  Japanese  tactics  and  strategy 
had  become  an  almost  unfathomable 
pattern  of  confused  defense.  With  the 
hysteria  of  a  man  overturning  furniture 
in  the  path  of  a  pursuer  around  a  locked 
room,  the  enemy  had  continued  to 
throw  reinforcing  troops-  into  our  line 
of  advance,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
inevitably  would  become  lost  battalions, 
isolated  and  strangled. 

The  Jap  obviously  is  building  for  a 
desperate  stand  in  the  Philippines  where 
his  own  Rabaul  position  is  reversed. 
Our  bases  are  drawn  into  a  thin  line 
while  he  has  the  freedom  of  dispersal 
on  an  unlimited  number  of  well  stocked 
and  equipped  airbases.  His  internal 
supply  lines  are  well  covered  by  land- 
based  aviation. 

Yet,  even  with  a  large  concentration 
of  air  power,  good  communications  and 
a  battlefield  in  his  favor,  he  has  the  de¬ 
fensive  attitude  of  a  beaten  man.  Dis¬ 
organized  and  demoralized,  he  is  being 
allowed  no  time  to  dress  his  wounds 
and  regain  his  balance. 

A  short  time  ago,  this  statement  was 
heard  over  the  Japanese  Dornei  radio: 
“Frankly,  the  war  situation  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  is  not  favorable  to  the  Japanese.” 

Frankly,  we  agree,  ft 
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COMBAT  MAY  MAKE  YOU  LAZY 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

without  working  for  it  persists— but  the  reason  is  gone.  It’s 
damned  foolish  then  for  us  to  lie  on  our  backs  and  pretend 
we’re  winning  the  war  just  by  wearing  our  ribbons. 

Another  thing.  We  sometimes  have  chips  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders  for  men  who  have  been  in  this  country  sweating  out 
gasoline  rationing  while  we’ve  been  trying  to  de-luft  the 
Luftwaffe.  We  don’t  realize  that  a  lot  of  these  guys  are 
honestly  as  sore  as  boils  because  they’ve  been  stuck  in  this 
country  when  they  wanted  to  be  doing  what  we  were.  Also, 
we  seem  to  forget  that  some  of  the  jobs  in  the  States  are 
damned  hard  work. 

Well,  it’s  their  chance  now.  If  there’s  any  real  justice  in 
the  AAF  redistribution  program  or  in  various  personnel  rota¬ 
tion  projects,  combat  men  have  to  be  able  to  take  over  jobs 
at  home  while  those  who  have  been  here  all  the  time  go  out 
to  meet  the  Nips. 

This  should  be  a  good  thing.  It  gives  people  with  lots  of 
missions  behind  them  a  chance  to  settle  down  and  lir  e  for¬ 
ever,  free  from  the  dangers  of  combat.  It  gives  men  who 
have  been  griping  their  heads  off  in  Kansas  a  chance  to  col¬ 
lect  a  couple  of  stories  to  tell  their  grandchildren.  And  it 
should  be  good  for  the  AAF.  Getting  people  who  know 
what  it’s  all  about,  who  understand  the  problems,  into  train¬ 
ing  and  administrative  jobs  should  mean  that  those  jobs  will 
be  done  better.  Combat  experience  will  have  a  chance  to 
get  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  where  it  never  was  before. 

But  obviously  this  entire  plan  falls  apart  if  even  a  small 
percentage  of  the  returnees  are  uninterested  or  lazy.  Their 
attitude  will  work  a  hardship  on  all  of  us,  including  those 
who  damned  well  would  like  a  chance  to  spend  some  time 
near  T-bone  steaks  and  chocolate  milkshakes. 

I’m  trying  to  lay  off  preaching  but,  as  I  see  it,  those  of 
us  who  meet  this  problem  have  just  got  to  settle  down,  grit 
our  teeth  and  go  to  work.  When  we  were  aviation  cadets 
we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  dull,  routine,  irritating  things.  We 
wanted  our  wings  and  we  took  what  was  dished  out  in  order 
to  get  them.  Now  we’re  big  boys  and  many  of  us  have  our 
wings  plus  a  few  Jerries  or  Nips.  And  we’ve  got  to  go  to 
work  again.  This  time  there  isn’t  a  pair  of  shiny  wings  hung 
out  ahead  of  us  like  a  frankfurter  in  front  of  a  bulldog,  but 
there’s  plenty  to  be  gained  nevertheless.  As  for  the  ground 
men  with  overseas  stripes,  they  can  write  their  own  analogies. 
This  goes  for  them  just  as  much  as  for  aircrew  members. 

The  kind  of  work  we  can  do — those  of  us  who  have  “had 
it” — is  showing  up  at  many  airfields  in  the  States  where  re¬ 
turnees  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  performed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  If  it’s  a  new  outfit  being  activated  and 
organized,  a  man  back  from  overseas  can  help  enormously. 
He  knows  what’s  important  and  what’s  not. 

When  you’re  overseas  you  hate  to  think  that  somebody 
at  home  might  be  doing  a  bad  job  because  he  read  some¬ 
place  that  the  war  is  over.  Well,  no  matter  what  the  news¬ 
papers  say,  we  know  there’s  plenty  of  war  still  to  be  fought. 
Those  of  us  who  have  tangled  with  the  enemy  should  know 
that  better  than  anybodv  else.  Yet  the  amazing  fact  is  that 
many  of  those  very  combat  men  are  the  worst  offenders 
when  they  get  back  to  the  States. 

When  you  return,  you  will  be  well  treated,  probably  will 
have  your  picture  taken  and  get  a  nice,  long  leave.  But  after 
the  shouting  is  all  over,  you  will  find  there’s  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  and  you’re  expected  to  help  do  it. 

In  other  words,  you  still  have  a  war  to  fight.  Sorry,  but 
that’s  the  gen.  Combat  may  make  you  lazy.  If  you  know 
that  and  watch  it,  maybe  you’ll  have  an  easier  time  than 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  had.  Good  luck.  ■& 
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CpI.  Max  Finkelstein  of  Los  Angeles  vowed  lie  would  kiss  the  first 
MP  he  saw — if  he  got  back  safe.  Max  did  and  this  is  his  proof. 


OPERATION:  REUNION 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


who  came  back,  few  could  put  it  better  than  T/Sgt.  Peter 
Beyerlc,  waist  gunner  from  San  Diego. 

Said  Peter,  a  small,  blue-eyed  guy,  “Tire  United  States 
Army  looks  after  its  boys.  There  isn’t  a  one  of  us  who  doesn’t 
realize  what  was  behind  this  rescue.  The  15th  Air  Force 
had  always  given  us  extra  good  care,  and  while  we  were  in 
prison  we  knew  they  would  get  us  out  somehow.  For  the 
ones  who  needed  medicine,  it  came  on  the  first  planes. 
There’s  no  other  air  force  like  the  15th,  and  no  other 
country  like  ours.” 

As  for  the  men  who  flew  the  500  sorties  of  the  main 
operation,  one  Fortress  pilot  spoke  for  all  of  them,  “I’d 
like  to  do  it  everyday,”  he  said.  He  gulped  slightly,  but  he 
wasn’t  embarrassed.  “Did  you  see  the  look  on  the  faces  of 
those  guys  when  they  stepped  out  on  our  field?.  That  made 
it  the  best  mission  I  ever  flew.” 


Kicking  off  his  shoes  and  socks  to  dance  on  friendly  Italian  soil, 
S/Sgt.  Edwin  Braswell  of  North  Carolina  is  seen  trucking  on  down. 


Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 

the  wounded  men  in  that  picture  arc  now 
patients  in  this  hospital. 

One  is  Lt.  Richard  Sandoz  on  the  lowest 
bunk  right,  who  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart.  The  other  one  is  Mancel  Mortensen, 
T/5,  who  is  just  across  the  aisle  from 
Sandoz. 

This  picture  caused  great  excitement  in 
our  hospital.  .  .  . 

Octavia  Fellin,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  $100  Bet 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .We  are  sending  the  enclosed  letter  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
help  Lt.  Skogsberg.  .  .  . 

“Gentlemen: 

“In  order  to  settle  a  bet  of  $100,  please 
settle  this  question  and  submit  the  proof. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  a  stamped,  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  for  your  convenience.  Be¬ 
sides  the  $100  bet  this  is  a  question  of 
prestige,  so  please  answer  it  promptly: 

“Two  planes  are  moving  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  the  arrows  (parallel),  at  the 
indicated  speeds,  separated  by  the  indicated 
distance.  A  gun  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
800  feet  per  second  is  fired  from  plane 
‘Two’  at  plane  ‘One.’ 


Fh>*  1  Fig.  2 

“Assuming  there  is  no  air  resistance,  and 
no  wind  pressure,  will  the  gun  be  sighted 
directly  on  the  target,  or  will  target  be 
given  lead,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

“Arthur  T.  Skogsberg,  1st  Lt.,  Signal 

Corps.” 

The  New  York  Times 
Information  Bureau 


According  to  the  experts: 

Figure  2  in  your  letter  shows  the  correct 
line  of  aim  for  the  tactical  situation  outlined. 
Ignoring  bullet  drop  due  to  gravity,  and  bullet 
sloiv-down  due  to  air  resistance,  the  situation 
may  be  analyzed  ve.ctorially  as  follows: 


Plane  1 


The  vector  Vo  =  800' /s  in  muzzle  velocity; 
V i,  is  forward  velocity  of  defending  ale  is 
—800' Is,  and  is  also  equal  to  V t,  the  target 
velocity.  Adding  V0  and  V i,  vectorially  gives 
RC,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  along  path  gc. 
The  actual  speed  of  the  bullet  for  assumed 
conditions  would  be 


V  800-  +  8002 

Therefore,  the  collision  point  is  C  if  the  de¬ 
fending  gunner  aims  directly  at  the  target  air¬ 
craft  ( again  ignoring  gravity  and  bullet  slow 
down).  — Ed. 


In  This  Issue 


Our  cover  girl  this 
month  is  a  honey,  as 
all  the  boys  who  have 
taken  her  up  will  tes¬ 
tify.  She’s  got  curves 
just  where  you  want 
them,  and  she  is  fast 
company. 

This  baby  is  the 
latest  AAF  plane  to 
go  into  combat,  and 
you  can  properly  re¬ 
fer  to  her  as  the  “Invader”  when  you  aren’t 
saving  A-26. 

You  probably  know  another  plane,  the 
A-36,  as  the  Invader.  Here’s  the  explana¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  the  name  Invader  was 
reserved  for  the  A-26  by  a  U.S. -British  sub¬ 
committee  on  airplane  names  back  on  Janu¬ 
ary  13  of  this  year.  We  say  “reserved”  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  the  A-26  was  a  classified 
airplane,  and  the  name  couldn’t  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

While  the  A-26  was  under  wraps,  the 
A-36,  developed  from  the  P-51,  was  estab¬ 
lishing  a  good  record  as  an  attack  bomber. 
Over  in  Africa  some  of  the  boys  who  flew 
A- 3 6s  thought  it  deserved  a  name  of  its  own. 
They  came  up  with  the  name  of  Invader  and 
it  caught  on  in  a  popular  but  unofficial  sort 
of  way. 

So  the  A-26  is  the  Invader  by  prior  claim 
and  official  action.  The  A-36  is  officially  the 
Mustang,  same  as  the  P-51. 

Outside  of  that,  our  cover  girl  has  few 
complications,  as  the  article  about  her  on 
Page  39  states.  For  the  photograph  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  which 
built  the  A-26.  And  it’s  only  fair  to  fell 
you  that  a  piece  of  armament  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cover  photo  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of  those  old  rascals  in  the  censor’s 
office. 

Speaking  of  the  A-26,  our  picture  editor 
in  a  frantic  last-minute  rush  to  make  dead¬ 
line  for  this  issue  came  across  some  new 
shots  of  the  attack  bomber.  Because  we 
paste  up  our  dummy  layouts  with  photo¬ 
stats  (fitted  to  proper  size)  of  the  photos 
to  be  used,  he  ran  from  editor  to  art  de¬ 
partment  in  one  convulsive  motion  and  or¬ 
dered  the  A-26  photostats.  Then  he  sweated 
out  their  return.  Finally  they  came,  by  spe¬ 
cial  courier  from  the  photostat  company, 
and  the  picture  editor  tore  open  the  package 
while  the  art  director  stood  nearby,  drooling 
for  the  A-26  material.  We  will  never  quite 
understand  what  happened  at  the  photostat 
company.  The  package  contained  about  the 
right  number  of  “stats,”  but  none  of  an 
airplane.  They  all  were  of  Errol  Flynn. 

From  8/Sgt.  Mark  Murphy,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  in  France  who  wirelessed  the  re¬ 
port  on  Patton’s  air  support  (Page  54), 
comes  a  letter  relating  his  darkest  moment 
in  the  ETO.  He  says:  “Somewhere  near  the 
front  I  had  a  middle-aged  and  slightly 
peculiar  war  correspondent  wished  on  me. 
We  were  looking  for  a  certain  outfit  and  we 


finally  found  it  all  camouflaged  in  the  woods 
with  a  bunch  of  GIs  sprawled  on  the  grass, 
eating.  I  kept  asking  the  whereabouts  of 
the  PRO  (meaning  Public  Relations  Office, 
of  course),  and  was  finally  directed  to  the 
medics!  Just  what  those  characters  thought 
I  was  doing  rushing  up  there  at  high  noon 
with  an  elderly,  burgundy-colored  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  demanding  to  be  fixed  up, 
I’ll  never  know.” 

Maj.  Walker  M.  “Bud”  Mahurin,  author 
of  “Combat  May  Make  You  Lazy,”  Page  5, 
is  one  of  the  AAF’s  leading  fighter  pilots. 
Now  commander  of  a  fighter  squadron  in 
Florida,  Mahurin  flew  with  the  8th  Air 
Force’s  famed  Zenrke  Group,  which  at  the 
time  numbered  Bob  Johnson  and  Gabby 
Gabreski  among  its  other  “hot  pilots.” 

Regarded  as  a  perfectionist  in  the  art  of 
fighter  warfare,  the  slender,  easy-going  Ma¬ 
hurin  in  combat  was  quick  to  capitalize  on 
an  opening  and  smart  enough  to  withdraw 
when  the  situation  demanded. 

Mahurin  is  not  superstitious  and  never 
arms  himself  with  talismans,  but  like  most 
fighter  pilots  he  attributes  a  lot  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  air  to  pure  luck. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  lucky  in  this  business,” 
he  says.  “Otherwise,  I  wouldn’t  be  here 
now.  I’ve  made  too  manv  mistakes  to  let 
myself  believe  that  I’m  good.” 

Col.  B.  B.  Cain, 
author  of  the  article 
on  SWPA  operations 
on  page  30,  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced 
air  officers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Before  going  to 
Australia  in  April 
1942  he  was  attached 
to  the  RAF  in  ,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  Pacific, 
although  not  a  com¬ 
bat  officer,  he  flew  on  many  missions.  He 
has  more  than  100  combat  firing  hours, 
took  part  in  the  Bismarck  Sea  battle,  and 
received  the  Air  Medal  for  one  action  in 
which  his  plane  sank  a  Jap  warship.  A  regu¬ 
lation  now  forbids  him  to  fly  combat;  he’s 
too  valuable  a  man  to  risk  that  way. 

Devotees  of  home  cooking  may  want  to 
know  more  about  the  special  dish  featured 
on  the  inside  back  cover.  This  month’s 
Pass  It  On  Girl  is  Jeanne  Conrad,  a  Conover 
model.  Jeanne  is  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
20  years  old,  5  feet,  7  inches  high;  weighs 
115  pounds,  and  her  BWII  measurements' 
are  34,  25,  35.  She  has  grey-blue  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
BWII  means,  kick  it  around  awhile.  You 
have  a  friend  who  will  know.  No,  captain, 
not  Boy  Whatta  Honey! 

We  really  don’t  ask  vou  for  much,  so 
when  we  say  we  still  need  copies  of  January 
and  February  1943  issues  of  Air  Force 
for  our  files  we  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  dig 
up  some  for  us  and  send  them  in. 
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Men  of  the  AAF — including  the  hundreds 
whose  lives  he  saved,  though  they 
never  knew  his  name — owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  whose  death  has  recently  been  re¬ 
ported.  He  was  Lt.  Col.  Linn  M.  Farish, 
who  parachuted  into  the  interior  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  three  different  ninety-day  periods 
during  the  last  year  to  plot  “escape  maps” 
and  lay  out  improvised  airfields  for  Allied 
airmen  who  had  cracked  up  on  Balkan  mis 
sions  or  been  forced  to  bail  out  in  enemy 
territory. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  data  he  com¬ 
piled,  Colonel  Farish  secured  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Marshal  Tito  and  his  Partisans  in 
rescuing  flyers  who  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands,  or  were  hiding  out  in  the  country¬ 
side.  He  personally  led  several  expeditions 
to  repatriate  men  who  were  being  sheltered 
by  friendly  Yugoslavs,  but  whose  injuries 
prevented  them  from  reaching  a  field  from 
which  they  could  be  flown  out.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  company  with  Lt.  Eli  Popovitch 
of  Chicago,  he  made  a  fir  e-day  trip  on  horse¬ 
back  to  bring  in  a  wounded  flyer,  crossing 
enemy  lines  half  a  dozen  times  during  the 
journey.  On  another,  the  two  men  saw  a 
B-24  fall  in  a  mountain  area,  and  spent  two 
weeks  tracking  down  the  survivors  and  mov¬ 
ing  them  out  in  ox-carts. 

Colonel  Farish  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash 
late  in  September,  and  it  was  only  recently 
that  details  of  his  work  were  taken  out  of 
the  “secret”  file  in  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  since  he  began  back  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943.  Some  idea  of  how  he  felt  about 
his  job  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his  re¬ 
ports  in  which  he  wrote:  “The  United 
States  of  America  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  God  in  Yugoslavia.”  If  it  is,  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  is  owing  to  such 
officers  as  Colonel  Farish. 

☆ 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  men 
out  of  the  guardhouse  and  back  on  the  job. 
General  Arnold  has  ordered  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  garrison  prisoners — those  con¬ 
fined  to  base  or  post  guardhouses — and  one 
big  reason  is  that  the  fullest  possible  duty 
performance  is  needed  from  everybody.  The 
program  is  underway  at  110  U.  S.  con¬ 
tinental  bases,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  the  Air  Provost  Marshal. 

A  prisoner  who  shows  proper  spirit  is 
given  extra  privileges — more  freedom,  less 
guarding,  possibly  different  quarters.  He  is 
given  refresher  courses  and  shown  how  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  in  the  future.  Special 
training  suited  to  his  needs  in  certain  mili¬ 
tary  occupations  is  given  and  a  record  kept 
of  his  progress.  Special  schooling  is  given 
those  having  little  education.  Self-govern¬ 
ment  under  supervision  is  encouraged. 

Life  in  the  lockup  won’t  be  luxurious,  of 
course.  Guardhouses  still  will  be  places 
where  self-respecting  GIs  vmn’t  want  to  be. 
There  still  will  be  strict  discipline  and  hard 
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labor  as  regular  routine,  but  vffien  a  man 
shows  a  real  desire  to  behave  and  improve 
his  situation,  he  can  get  out  quicker  and  be 
a  more  useful  soldier. 

☆ 

A  reservoir  of  male  pilots  being  available 
for  all  flying  assignments  at  home  and  over¬ 
seas,  all  WASP  personnel  will  be  in-activated 
on  December  20.  In  place  of  an  honorable 
discharge,  to  which  WASPs  would  have 
been  entitled  had  they  been  on  military 
status,  each  will  receive  a  certificate  of  serv¬ 
ice.  They  will  return  to  civilian  life  with  the 
knowdedge  that  they  played  an  integral  part 
in  shaping  the  AAF  and  have  demonstrated, 
in  the  words  of  the  Commanding  General, 
that,  “Women  have  the  ability  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  perform  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
flying.” 

☆ 

Men  whose  duty  assignments  will  keep 
them  in  Army  of  Occupation  posts  after 
Y-E  day  comes  or  who  will  be  awaiting  their 
turn  for  shipment  home  will  benefit  from  an 
extensive  educational  program  now  being 
shaped  by  the  War  Department.  To  the 
extent  that  the  military  functioning  of  a 
unit  permits,  part  of  the  duty  day  previously 
devoted  to  military  training  will  be  utilized 
for  academic  or  vocational  work  under  quali¬ 
fied  instructors  drawn  from  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel.  Men  will  be  encouraged 
to  pick  up  their  schooling  from  any  point 
from  the  sixth  grade  through  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  thus  preparing  them  for 
continuation  of  their  education  at  home 
under  the  “GI  Bill  of  Rights.”  The  con¬ 
templated  courses  will  cover  science,  pre- 
professional  and  liberal  arts,  with  free  choice 
to  the  individual  in  line 
with  his  postwar  plans. 
Use  may  be  made  of 
some  educational  facili¬ 
ties  overseas,  and  there 
may  possibly  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  study  at  for¬ 
eign  universities. 

. 

Our  correspondent  in  Britain  sends  along 
a  recent  addition  to  the  enlisted  man’s 
vocabulary.  Over  there  they’re  calling  the 
newly  authorized  gold  stripes  for  overseas 
service  (one  for  each  six-month’s  period 
spent  outside  the  U.  S.)  “Hershey  Bars.” 

☆ 

With  combat  losses  lower  than  antici¬ 
pated  and  Allied  air  superiority  manifest  in 
all  theaters,  pilot  trainees  now  will  get  an 
additional  five  weeks  of  training  prior  to 
graduation. 

This  means  that  men  who  were  scheduled 
to  graduate  on  October  16  will  not  receive 
their  wings  until  November  20th.  Detailed 
curricula  for  the  additional  time  to  be  spent 


in  each  phase  of  training  have  been  drawn 
up  and  go  into  effect  on  October  16. 

☆ 

Physically  qualified  Regular  Army  officers 
of  troop  age  who  have  served  two  years  in 
staff  or  overhead  assignments  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  U.  S.  without  overseas  service  since 
December  1941  will  be  released  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  command  positions  in  the  U.  S.  or 
for  any  overseas  assignment,  according  to  a 
recent  directive.  “Troop  age”  is  defined  as 
42  or  under  for  a  major,  45  or  under  for  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  48  or  under  for  a 
colonel.  It  is  planned  that  all  will  be  re¬ 
assigned  by  January  1,  1945.  The  directive 
is  not  inflexible,  since  in  some  cases  the 
efficiency  of  an  office  might  be  affected. 
Exceptions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  his  personal  approval. 

☆ 

If  you’ve  been  scrounging  through  cap¬ 
tured  enemy  material  in  search  of  a  “dud” 
shell  for  the  postwar  mantelpiece — don’t.  A 
War  Department  restriction  now  prohibits 
bringing  or  sending  any  explosive  items 
home  as  souvenirs.  Firearms  are  also  taboo, 
as  are  nameplates  from  captured  equipment, 
or  any  articles  whose  value  for  service,  re¬ 
search,  training  or  scrap  outweighs  their 
charm  as  trophies.  In  any  case,  an  enlisted 
man  or  officer  bringing 
any  souvenirs  home 
must  har  e  a  certificate, 
in  duplicate,  describing 
the  article,  and  signed 
bv  his  superior  officer. 

Theater  commanders 
will  determine  what 
items  in  the  various 
areas  have  value  for 
military  purposes. 

☆ 

Further  details  on  the  demobilization 
plan  to  follow  V-E  day  are  sparse,  but  evi¬ 
dence  is  accumulating  on  how  the  War  De¬ 
partment  is  dealing  with  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  men  back  to  civilian  life  as 
they  become  surplus. 

Disability  or  Convenience-of-the-Govern- 
ment  discharges  can  now  be  obtained  by 
enlisted  men  who  do  not  meet  present 
minimum  physical  induction  standards  and 
for  whom  no  appropriate  assignment  is 
available.  The  new  ruling  applies  equally  to 
men  serving  overseas  or  in  continental  as¬ 
signments.  The  Medical  Department  will 
pass  on  the  physical  status  of  the  man  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  CO  under  whom  he  is  serv¬ 
ing  will  determine  whether  or  not  an  appro¬ 
priate  assignment  is  reasonably  available. 

☆ 

Veterans  who  are  eligible  for  discharge 
after  hospitalization  are  getting  active  assis¬ 
tance  in  seeking  Federal  employment  under 
a  new  AAF  program.  Local  Rating  Boards 
for  civil  service  examinations  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  all  station,  regional  and  convales¬ 
cent  hospitals.  Under  this  program  veterans 
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As  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  Air  Force  presents  these 
answers  to  its  Question  of  the  Month.  Replies  are  those  of  per¬ 
sonnel  recently  returned  from  combat  duty  in  the  areas  indicated. 

QUESTION:  What  was  the  worst  boner  you  saw  pulled  in  combat? 


may  be  examined  and  certified  locally  for 
Federal  Civil  Service  positions  on  a  country¬ 
wide  basis  prior  to  leaving  the  hospital. 

☆ 

High  over  the  Ammoniak  oil  refineries  at 
Merserburg,  Germany,  on  September  28,  an 
AAF  bombardier  pressed  a  button,  and  that 
was  the  millionth  ton  of  bombs  dropped  by 
an  AAF  plane  in  33  months  of  war.  In 
recording  this  milestone.  General  II.  H. 
Arnold  noted  that  it  has  “cost  us  men  and 
materials.”  Battle  casualties  of  the  AAF 
since  Pearl  Harbor  stand  at  72,000  (dead, 
missing,  prisoners  of  war  and  wounded)  plus 
5,300  non-battle  casualties.  A  total  of  14,600 
have  been  lost  on  combat  missions,  and  the 
training  of  163,147  pilots,  31,293  bom¬ 
bardiers  and  31,906  navigators  has  cost  us 
1,000  planes  in  flying  accidents.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  more  have  been  worn  out  and  2,500 
checked  off  as  “no  longer  fit  to  fly.”  The 
breakdown  of  flying  hours  shows  that  4,342 
hours  have  been  flown  domestically  for  each 
plane  lost  or  worn  out,  while  the  fatality 
rate,  in  training,  of  2%  means  that  one  man 
is  killed  for  each  2,700,000  miles  flown,  a 
distance  equal  to  100  trips  around  the  world. 
☆ 

Recent  shifts  in  command  assignments  in 
the  AAF  include  the  appointment  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Wm.  W.  Welsh  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Staff,  Training,  and  the  assignment  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  O.  Butler  as  Commanding 
General  of  the  6th  Air  Force.  A  former 
incumbent  of  that  post,  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph 
W.  Wooten,  is  now  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  Forces,  South  Atlantic. 
☆ 

As  of  July  1,  1944,  a  50%  increase  in  pay 
has  been  authorized  for  officers,  warrant 
officers,  nurses  and  enlisted  men  required  to 
participate  in  frequent  glider  flights,  but 
who  are  not  in  flying-pay  or  parachute- 
jumping  status.  Such  increases  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $50  per  month  for  enlisted  men,  or 
$100  for  other  personnel. 

☆ 

Taking  note  of  some  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  designs  that  have  been  etched 
onto  field  jackets  and  fatigues,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  directed 
that  the  practice  be  dis¬ 
continued  immediately. 
Drawings,  designs,  mot¬ 
toes,  names — they’re  all 
out.  Only  authorized 
and  prescribed  decora¬ 
tions  may  be  worn. 

☆ 

Reversing  the  customary,  the  editors  of 
Air  Force  have  a  change  of  address  to  re¬ 
port  to  its  readers.  From  now  on,  it’s  the 
Air  Force  Editorial  Office,  One  Park  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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T/Sgt.  Burton  Eaton,  radio  gunner.  South¬ 
west  Pacific:  “I  was  changing  the  feed 
system  on  the  waist  gun  and  I  stopped  to 
go  down  to  the  strip  and  watch  some  fight¬ 
ers  come  in.  Two  other  men  said  they  would 
fix  my  gun  for  me.  That  was  my  big  mis¬ 
take.  I  was  lead  radio  man  on  the  next 
mission  and  I  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  check 
my  guns  until  we  were 
attacked.  That  w'as  an¬ 
other  mistake.  I  opened 
up  on  a  Zero  and  noth¬ 
ing  happened.  Some¬ 
body  had  put  my  belt 
switch  in  backwards.  I 
really  learned  a  lesson 
from  that.  From  that 
day  on, nobody  touched 
my  guns  but  me.” 

Lt.  Donald  Ryerson,  navigator,  England: 
“On  a  bomb  run  over  Osnabruck,  one  group 
was  flying  about  500  feet  below  another 
group.  They  swung  over  underneath  the 
high  group  during  the  run.  There  should 
have  been  inter  com  communication  to  warn 
the  bombardiers  not  to  drop  their  bombs 
until  the  path  was  clear.  And  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the 
crew  should  have  in¬ 
formed  the  bombardiers 
not  to  drop  their  bombs. 
But  everything  went 
wrong  and  a  bomb  hit 
the  wing  of  a  plane  in 
the  low  group,  tore  it 
off,  and  the  ship 
crashed.  It  never  should 
have  happened.” 

S/Sgt.  James  Moore,  gunner,  Italy:  “On  a 
mission  to  Marseilles,  I  neglected  to  check 
my  suit  heating  equipment.  When  we  got 
to  15,000  feet  I  started  getting  cold,  so  I 
turned  it  on.  I  turned  it  to  5  and  nothing 
happened.  I  raised  it  to  10  and  no  results. 
15,  20 — the  more  I  turned  the  colder  it  got. 
It  wouldn’t  go  any  higher  and  I  was  freez¬ 
ing.  I  found  out  later 
that  I  had  a  short  in 
my  left  glove  and  left 
elbow.  But  I  never 
knew  it.  I  damn  near 
froze  to  death.  That 
was  one  mission  I  didn’t 
sweat  out.  It  happened 
on  my  1 3th  mission, 
too.  My  own  fault, 
though.” 


S/Sgt.  Hubert  Green,  C-47  radio  operator, 
England:  “On  D  plus  1,  we  were  to  drop 
supplies  to  the  paratroopers  in  France.  There 
was  an  extremely  heavy  fog — we  could  bare¬ 
ly  see  our  wing  lights.  About  10  minutes 
out,  the  radio  went  bad,  the  fog  closed  in, 
and  we  were  in  the  sky  with  hundreds  of 
other  planes.  I  got  excited  and  neglected  to 
check  the  simple  things 
in  my  radio  set.  I 
couldn’t  find  anything 
wrong.  After  the  mis¬ 
sion  was  over,  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  switch  had 
been  knocked  out  of 
place — an  easy  thing  to 
fix  if  I  had  followed 
ordinary  procedure.  It 
could  have  been  fatal.” 

Lt.  Robert  Parke,  bomber  pilot,  England: 
“We  made  a  four-hour  mission  in  the  prop 
wash  of  our  lead  group.  We  were  flying  in 
the  low  squadron  of  a  high  group  on  a  raid 
that  called  for  climbing  to  altitude  on  the 
way  to  the  target.  Our  group  leader  didn’t 
climb  fast  enough  to  keep  his  low  squadron 
out  of  the  prop  wash.  Radio  communication 
was  poor  and  we  were 
bouncing  around.  We 
had  no  control  over 
our  planes.  Fighter  op¬ 
position  was  heavy  and 
the  leader  wanted  to 
present  a  solid  front 
but  he  stayed  directly 
behind  and  on  level 
with  the  lead  ships.  It 
was  mighty  rough.” 

S/Sgt.  Kenneth  Reavey,  gunner,  England: 
“Over  Dunkerque  our  high  flight  ran  into 
flak  and  broke  up.  They  took  individual 
evasive  action  and  made  themselves  excellent 
fighter  bait.  The  low  flight  did  the  right 
thing — we  stayed  together.  You  are  just  as 
liable  to  run  into  flak  when  you  peel  off  as 
you  are  when  you'  stick  together  and  you 
bring  the  added  dis¬ 
advantage  of  opening 
yourself  up  to  fighter 
attack.  There’s  no  sense 
in  inviting  trouble  — 
our  low  squadron  stuck 
together  and  we  got 
through  the  flak  belt 
but  the  other  boys  got 
jumped  and  they  lost  a 
couple  of  planes.” 
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tton’s  Air  Cavalry 


I  he  history  books  and  the  military  manuals  will,  in  the 
coming  years,  doubtless  devote  much  space  to  Lt.  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.’s  drive  across  France  and  the  part  that 
Brig.  Gen.  O.  P.  Wcyland’s  19th  Tactical  Air  Command 
took  in  it. 

In  the  Third  Army’s  furious  dash,  air  power  was  used 
with  as  much  or  more  imagination  than  it  had  ever  been 
used  before,  and  a  brief  review  of  military  tactics  may  help 
a  little  to  explain  just  what  was  done. 

From  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  army  commanders 
have  worried  about  flanks,  simply  because  most  of  the  time 
an  army  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  To  the  rear  of  an 
army’s  front  line  are  reserve  troops  and  supply  depots  and 
communications.  A  standard  method  of  winning  a  campaign 
is  to  strike  the  enemy’s  flanks,  destroy  his  supply  routes,  and 
cut  off  his  front  line  troops  from  support  and  materiel. 

In  past  wars,  cavalry  often  was  used  to  protect  the  flanks 
of  an  army.  In  the  present  conflict,  the  Germans  frequently 
have  employed  armored  patrols  for  the  purpose.  The  roving 
cavalry  or  armor  would  cover  its  own  flanks,  spot  any  enemy 
strength  and  engage  the  opposition  until  support  arrived. 

Patton,  however,  had  another  idea.  Fie  was  in  one  hell  of 
a  hurry,  so  he  called  in  Wcyland  and  gave  him  the  task  of 
protecting  an  exposed  flank — not  the  flank  of  an  army  mov¬ 
ing  methodically  across  known  terrain,  but  that  of  a  mech¬ 
anized  army  moving  with  incredible  speed,  now  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  now  in  another,  destroying  the  enemy,  heading  ever 
toward  the  German  homeland. 

And  so  for  the  first  time  in  history,  air,  in  addition  to  its 
duties  of  column  support,  reconnaissance  and  all  the  odd 
work  of  a  tactical  force,  was  given  a  task  which  until  recent 
months  in  this  war  had  been  a  ground  job.  This  was  no 
mere  reconnaissance  assignment.  Wcyland’s  forces  were 
expected  to  cover  the  exposed  area  and  handle  anything  that 
developed.  Previously,  armies  had  moved  so  far,  stopped, 
regrouped  and  moved  on  again.  Patton,  confident  that  his 
air  support  would  protect  him,  kept  on  going  for  weeks  after 
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it  was  expected  he  would  stop.  lie  and  Weyland  took  on 
a  job  requiring  nerve  and  skill  as  well  as  imagination. 

The  19th  Tactical  Air  Command  and  the  Third  Army 
were  kept  under  wraps  until  August  1,  although  both  had 
been  activated  for  some  time,  and  the  19th  had  done  a  lot 
in  the  softening  up  of  the  French  coast  prior  to  D-day. 
La'te  in  July,  there  was  the  business  at  St.  Lo,  the  break¬ 
through  and  some  feints  which  caught  the  Germans  neatly. 
The  British  were  left  to  hold  the  pivot  at  Caen,  their  troops 
engaging  the  bulk  of  German  units  in  the  area,  while  the 
Americans  cut  loose  on  a  wild  jaunt  through  France. 

Although  take-off  of  the  19th  on  August  1  was  delayed 
until  late  afternoon  because  of  bad  weather,  the  Third  Army 
had  launched  operations  bright  and  early,  and,  in  the  hours 
remaining  before  dusk,  the  airmen  were  able  to  knock  out 
armor  and  trucks. 

After  the  ground  forces  broke  through  in  a  drive  past 
Avranches,  the  19th  really  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 
Groups  were  assigned  to  hang  over  the  armored  columns  of 
the  Third  Army,  to  prevent  attack  by  enemy  planes  and  to 
knock  out  stuff  holding  up  the  columns.  Armed  recon¬ 
naissance  squadrons  had  the  long  range  jobs  of  isolating 
battlefields,  which  is  a  military  way  of  saying  they  had  to 
kill  any  troops  coming  to  the  support  of  the  enemy,  to 
spot  and  break  up  any  concentrations,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  constantly  off  balance. 

AAF  pilots  were  told  not  to  bust  any  bridges  because 
that  might  hold  up  the  progress  of  the  American  armies  who 
were  definitely  on  their  way.  If  there  were  no  targets  for 
the  column-supporting  groups,  they  were  left  free  to  wander 
30  miles  ahead  in  search  of  objectives  to  bomb  or  strafe. 
Fighter  Control  stations  kept  track  of  what  was  going  on 
and  often  sent  squadrons  out  to  hit  targets  noticed  only 
minutes  before  by  recon  outfits. 

Patton  moved  his  headquarters,  and  the  19th  TAG  head¬ 
quarters  moved,  too.  The  command’s  tasks  grew  daily.  In 
addition  to  giving  the  Third  Army  armed  support  by  con- 


U.  S.  troops  which  liberated  St.  Dizier  on  September  1  found  these  Elderly  French  woman  passes  wreckage  of  German  tanks  in  the 
Nazi  planes,  smashed  by  Allied  aircraft  that  preceded  the  advance.  streets  of  Roncey.  Nazis  were  driven  from  area  during  St.  Lo  offensive. 
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The  19th  Tactical  Air  Command 
covered  the  flanks  of  the  most 

spectacular  breakthrough  of  the  war 


ducting  reconnaissance  missions,  there  was  the  job  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  bottleneck  at  Avranches,  through  which  the  Third 
Army’s  men  and  materiel  were  pouring,  and  some  work  to 
be  done  on  ships  in  the  harbor  at  St.  Malo.  Pilots  were 
going  on  three  and  sometimes  five  missions  a  day. 

Almost  daily  new  groups  were  being  added  to  the  19th 
as  its  functions  were  broadened.  In  the  first  five  days  of  the 
Third  Army’s  drive,  the  airmen  flew  1,088  sorties  and  lost 
only  three  planes.  They  knocked  out  250  motor  vehicles, 
12  tanks,  nine  horsedrawn  vehicles,  four  locomotives,  nine 
railroad  cars  and  two  naval  vessels;  cut  five  railroad  lines; 
destroyed  17  gun  positions,  seven  fuel  and  supply  dumps, 
two  marshalling  yards,  a  gas  tank  and  an  enemy  head¬ 
quarters,  and  attacked  21  troop  concentrations.  All  this  was 
in  addition  to  ceaseless  patrol  and  reconnaissance. 

The  enemy  withdrew  to  concentration  points  at  Brest, 
!  St.  Malo,  Lorient,  and  on  the  Painpol  Peninsula,  and  the 
Third  Army,  finished  with  Normandy,  had  overrun  Brit- 
;  tany  where  the  fields  and  weather  were  better  for  air  opera- 
:  tions.  The  enemy  tried  to  cut  our  traffic  through  Avranches, 
i,  and  Patton  started  east  in  a  move  threatening  the  Germans 
facing  the  U.  S.  First  Army  and  the  British  in  the  area  of 
i  Mortain  and  Vire. 

Meanwhile  continuing  the  Brittany  campaign,  Patton  set 
out  to  get  the  river  Loire  for  his  right  flank.  The  19th  TAC 
was  assigned  to  guard  this  flank,  and  dispatches  of  those  days 
read  something  like  the  description  of  a  character  of  Stephen 
L.eacock’s  who  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Word  from  the  Third  was  received  at  the  19th ’s 
headquarters  that  “movement  east,  south  and  west  by 
ground  troops  was  greatly  facilitated.” 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  campaign,  the  19th 
was  in  full  strength,  and  some  of  the  Luftwaffe  got  up  to 
be  knocked  down,  33  enemy  planes  being  destroyed  on 

Fighter-bombers  at  Chartres  derailed  key  cars  (right)  in  Nazi  sup- 
:  ply  train  so  that  ground  troops,  close  behind,  could  salvage  cargo. 

Sharp-shooting  fighters  choked  off  supplies  for  Nazi  armies  with 
attacks  like  this  one  which  made  locomotive  look  like  uprooted  tree. 


August  7.  Patton  kept  moving  his  head¬ 
quarters  close  to  the  head  of  his  columns. 
But  19th  TAC  headquarters  had  communi¬ 
cations  troubles.  The  farther  it  moved  in¬ 
land,  the  farther  it  was  from  its  airbases. 

General  Weyland,  however,  flew  up  to 
confer  with  General  Patton  nearly  every 
day,  and  operations  continued  unceasingly. 
Planes  blasted  enemy  armor  and  gun  posi¬ 
tions,  flew  over  areas  that  the  Third  Army 
might  move  into,  bombed  and  strafed  tar¬ 
gets  they  found  there  and  watched  over  the 
supply  routes. 

When  the  Germans  used  our  color  recog¬ 
nition  panels  on  their  tanks,  the  TAC  pilots 
would  fly  low  and  look  over  the  vehicles  as 
carefully  as  a  six-mile-a-minute  speed  would 
permit.  Then  they’d  zoom  upward,  circle 
and  come  back  down  to  pelt  the  enemy  with 
bombs  and  bullets.  The  Germans  had  to  use 
horsedrawn  equipment  much  of  the  time, 
and  our  flyers  killed  a  lot  of  horses,  some¬ 
thing  which  bothered  them  considerably 
more  than  killing  Germans,  who  needed  it. 

During  the  action  which  closed  the  Ar- 
gentan  trap,  some  of  the  19th’s  Thunder¬ 
bolts  pounced  upon  a  concentration  of  near¬ 
ly  1,000  enemy  vehicles  and  destroyed  at 
least  half  of  them. 

At  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  enemy 
ground  troops  began  surrendering  to  the 
TAC  flyers.  One  unit  of  about  400  Ger¬ 
mans  waved  white  flags  at  a  fighter  squadron 
which  was  lining  up  for  a  strafing  attack. 
The  squadron  reported  the  location  of  the 
troops  to  Fighter  Control  and  waited  around 
until  some  ground  soldiers  rounded  up  the 
Bodies.  An  18-year-old  boy  among  the  pris¬ 
oners  said  the  field  kitchen  of  his  outfit  had 
been  bombed  and  that  he  hadn’t  had  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  for  four  days.  Our  planes  then 
dropped  leaflets  outlining  the  advantages  of 
yielding  and  thousands  of  German  troops 
capitulated  voluntarily. 

German  concentrations  were  falling  one 
by  one,  and  on  August  18  there  was  a  har¬ 
vest  of  7,000  jammed  vehicles.  Because 
most  of  the  enemy  equipment  was  in  the 
British  sector,  the  19th  was  denied  the  jack¬ 
pot.  While  the  American  flyers  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  few  hundred  trucks,  some  tanks 
and  railroad  rolling  stock,  the  score  of  the 
RAF’s  2nd  Tactical  Command  was  1,159 
motor  transports  destroyed  and  1,724  dam¬ 
aged;  124  tanks  destroyed  and  96  damaged. 

Meanwhile,  the  Allies  had  landed  in 
Southern  France  and  were  30  miles  inland. 
The  Germans  were  very  unhappy. 

Late  in  the  month  a  cold  front  cut  down 
flying  time,  and  on  several  days  the  Third 
Army  sent  its  own  armored  patrols  along  its 
right  flank  on  the  line  of  the  Loire.  There 
was  little  danger,  though,  because  the  19th 
TAC  had  taken  care  of  the  enemy  all  along 
that  400-mile  stretch.  When  the  planes 
were  flying,  there  was  either  no  air  opposi¬ 
tion  or  plenty  of  it,  the  enemy  preferring 
to  jump  our  P-38s,  P-47s  and  P-51s  when 
it  had  an  eight  or  ten-to-one  advantage. 

Our  scores  usually  ran  about  four  enemy 
craft  destroyed  to  one  of  ours  lost.  On  one 
occasion,  eight  P-5  Is  dispersed  more  than  80 
German  planes.  Another  day  eight  P-47s, 
jumped  by  twelve  ME-109s  and  twenty 
FW-190s,  got  six  and  damaged  one  for  an 
American  loss  of  two  planes  and  pilots.  In  a 
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broadcast  to  its  troops,  the  German  high 
command  declared  that  the  Luftwaffe  while 
outnumbered,  really  was  doing  something, 
even  though  German  soldiers  “tied  to  a 
single  front”  might  not  realize  it. 

As  the  enemy  tried  to  cross  the  Seine 
before  the  fall  of  Paris,  the  Thunderbolts 
made  things  miserable  for  him.  There  were 
practically  no  bridges  left  standing,  and  some 
of  the  Germans  were  trying  to  swim  across 
the  river.  Most  of  them  were  using  ferries, 
and  the  19th,  making  things  worse,  put  de¬ 
layed  action  bombs  in  the  ferry  slips. 

Pressing  ever  onward,  the  Americans 
skirted  Paris  on  hvo  sides,  leaving  the  2nd 
French  Armored  Division  to  occupy  the  en¬ 
circled  city  after  the  French  Forces  of  the 
Interior  had  a  field  day  routing  Germans 
out  of  their  fine  billets. 

On  August  25,  the  Luftwaffe  took  a  ter¬ 
rific  beating.  Mustangs  and  Thunderbolts 
of  the  19th  and  of  the  9th  Tactical  Air 
Command  of  the  9th  Air  Force  destroyed 
77  enemy  planes  in  the  air  and  50  on  the 
ground,  got  11  probables  and  damaged  33. 
The  total  American  loss  was  27  aircraft. 
Over  Germany,  8th  Air  Force  fighters  and 
bombers  accounted  for  1 1  in  the  air  and  40 
on  the  ground.  The  Germans  launched  a 
few  jet-propelled  craft  which  travelled  like 
hell  but  never  got  anywhere  near  our  planes. 

The  19th's  assignment  after  the  fall  of 
Paris  was  a  tough  one,  calling  for  widely 
diffused  action.  Patton  was  far  across  France 
and  the  TAC  was  supporting  him.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  bombing  Brest  and  other 
enemy  targets  in  Western  France.  When 
these  coastal  installations  finally  capitulated, 
Weyland  was  able  to  devote  his  full  strength 
to  the  campaign  in  the  East. 

In  September  things  began  to  slow  down, 
although  in  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
19th  herded  in  20.000  Germans  to  surrender 
in  one  of  the  oddest  actions  of  the  war. 
These  troops  vielded  to  what  amounted  to  a 
couple  of  platoons  of  infantry  and  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  MPs  brought  up  for  the  purpose. 
A  young  infantry  officer  arranged  the  sur¬ 
render  after  days  of  negotiations  when  he 
threatened,  among  other  things,  to  have 
some  circling  P-47s  conr.e  in  and  bomb  the 
Germans.  The  Thunderbolts  had  been  at¬ 
tacking  them  for  weeks  and  they  didn’t  want 
another  minute  of  it. 

Ground-air  cooperation  between  the  19th 
TAC  and  the  Third  Army  reached  an  all- 
time  high  a  few  weeks  ago.  if  you  can  go  for 
the  fantastic  story  they  tell  at  TAC  head¬ 
quarters.  It’s  about  a  young  airman,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  who  was  forced  to  bail  out 
behind  the  German  lines.  According  to  the 
tale,  he  hid  in  a  town  for  two  davs,  waiting 
for  Patton’s  columns  to  approach  the  area. 
After  a  Frenchman  had  sneaked  him  across 
the  lines,  the  colonel  reached  Third  Army 
headquarters,  where  he  described  the  enemy- 
held  town  and  its  defenses  and  suggested 
that  it  be  taken  immediately. 

“Give  me  a  fortv-five  and  I’ll  take  it  my¬ 
self,”  the  fiver  is  said  to  have  volunteered. 

The  colonel’s  enthusiasm  is  supposed  to 
have  so  pleased  the  two-gun  man,  to  whom 
he  was  reporting,  that  half  an  hour  later, 
American  tanks  rolled  into  the  town,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  information  an  AAF  officer  had 
obtained  on  flying-boot  reconnaissance,  -fo 
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(Continued  from  Page  22) 

operator  when  someone  failed  to  ask  for  au¬ 
thentication.  The  enemy  is  tricky  enough — 
don’t  fall  for  his  obvious  attempts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  level  the 
finger  at  radio  operators  and  place  all  the 
responsibility  on  their  shoulders.  Many 
times,  the  mistakes  they  make  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  cooperation  from  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  When  the  navigator  or  pilot  receives 
a  bearing  from  the  radio  operator  that  seems 
to  be  out-of-line,  it  is  their  duty  to  question 
it.  Radio  operators  are  willing  to  admit  their 
mistakes,  but  they  say  that  too  often  the 
pilot  does  not  even  consider  them  part  of 
the  crew.  One  radioman  justifiably  com¬ 
plains,  “I  made  47  missions  with  my  pilot 
and  I  swear  he  doesn’t  even  know  my  name.” 
Pilots  should  understand  the  radio  operator’s 
job  and  see  that  he  attends  to  it  properly. 
In  the  following  case,  the  fault  was  the 
radio  operator’s,  but  the  pilot  could  have 
prevented  it  had  he  talked  the  matter  over 
with  his  radioman. 

A  B-24  was  flying  from  Italy  to  Africa  to 
get  supplies.  The  radio  operator  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  get  the  letter  of  the  day.  It  was  his 
job  to  get  that  information,  but  the  pilot 
could  have  checked  him  before  the  take-off. 
As  it  was,  weather  forced  the  plane  down  to 
1 ,000  feet  and  it  passed  over  a  friendly  con¬ 
voy.  The  radio  operator  reports,  “They 
blinked  the  letter  of  the  day  at  me  and  I 
couldn’t  answer:  I  shot  back  the  colors  of 
the  day,  but  they  kept  after  me  for  the 
proper  code  letter.  Finally,  three  planes 
took  off  from  some  baby  flat  tops  and 
buzzed  in  to  look  us  over.  We  did  every¬ 
thing  but  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  to 
indicate  that  we  were  friendly.  They  must 
have  been  satisfied,  for  they  did  not  shoot  at 
us.  But  it  was  awful  close  and  the  whole 
thing  could  have  been  serious.  I  was  at 
fault,  of  course,  but  the  pilot  could  have 
asked  me  about  it  before  we  left.” 

Radio  operators  are  extremely  important 
men,  especially  in  an  emergency.  When  a 
plane  is  lost,  or  is  about  to  go  down,  the 
quick  work  of  a  good  radio  operator  can 
often  save  the  lives  of  the  crew.  As  a  B-26 
radio  operator  put  it,  “We  thrive  on  a  crisis. 
When  everybody  gets  excited,  it’s  the  radio 
operator  who  should  keep  cool  and  get  the 
proper  messages  through.  Well,  one  time  I 
was  the  guy  who  got  excited  and  we  damn 
near  went  into  the  ocean  because  of  it.  We 
were  returning  from  a  mission  with  a  bad 
engine.  The  pilot  wanted  to  check  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  asked  me  to  get  a  OTE.  In  my 
excitement,  I  misunderstood  him  and  I  got  a 
ODM  instead.  With  one  engine  out,  and 
the  danger  of  the  second  one  going,  we 
didn’t  have  any  time  to  cruise  around  while 
I  rechecked  and  got  the  signal  he  had  asked 
for  in  the  first  place.  I  realize  now  that 
when  he  gave  me  his  instructions  I  should 
have  repeated  them  and  had  him  give  me  a 
confirmation.  But  I  had  one  eye  on  that  bad 
engine  and  another  eye  on  the  water,  so  I 
wasn’t  paying  much  attention.  I  finally  did 
get  the  OTE  and  we  got  back  without  too 
much  trouble.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
might  have  happened  if  that  second  engine 
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went  bad  while  I  was  wasting  time  getting 
the  wrong  information.” 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  errors  made 
by  radio  operators  comes  as  the  result  of 
their  desire  to  relax  before  the  missions  are 
completed.  The  case  originally  cited  of  the 
radioman  who  took  off  his  headset  during  a 
flight  is  an  extremely  common  source  of 
trouble.  Equally  important  are  the  radio 
operators  who  sometimes  forget  that  they 
are  also  gunners.  There  was  the  radio  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  who  unloaded 
his  guns  when  he  was  practically  home.  The 
•catch  is  that  he  was  only  practically  home — 
not  actually  at  his  base  walking  away  from  his 
plane.  After  he  unloaded  his  guns  20 
minutes  from  his  home  field,  two  enemy 
planes  attacked  and  killed  the  waist  gunner. 
Unloading  guns  is  a  quick  and  easy  opera¬ 
tion  that  should  be  completed  after  the 
landing.  The  mission  isn’t  over  until  a  re¬ 
port  is  made  to  the  intelligence  officer. 

Precautions  against  the  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes  can  be  taken  on  the  ground  at 
the  home  airfield.  Experienced  radio  opera¬ 
tors  recommend  that  the  radio  transmitter 
Ire  checked  and  calibrated  with  a  frequency 
meter  at  home,  and  in  the  air  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  radio  silence.  The  radio  trans¬ 
mitter  is  zero  beat  against  the  frequency 
meter.  If  the  frequency  meter  goes  dead,  the 
aircraft  should  not  leave  the  field  until  a. re¬ 
placement  meter  is  obtained,  or  the  meter  is 
adjusted.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  meter  contain  fresh  batteries.  Radio 
equipment  must  be  checked  and  inspected 
by  the  radio  operator  daily  to  insure  continu¬ 
ous  and  reliable  radio  communications  serv¬ 
ice.  If  these  precautions  are  overlooked,  it 
means  trouble.  This  trouble  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  before  the  mission  is  airborne;  it  can¬ 
not  be  overcome  after  the  airplane  is  target- 
bound  except  by  aborting. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  until  the  human  element 
is  replaced  by  a  system  whereby  mechanical 
men  can  fly  airplanes.  Until  then,  the  smart 
thing  to  do  is  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
others  and  don’t  repeat  errors  previously 
made.  The  next  error  may  be  the  fatal 
error.  ■& 


Lost  Parachutes 

LOST 

Nos.  41-31493,  42-199747,  both 
S-l  type;  return  to  Lt.  Dale  Richard¬ 
son,  Post  Parachute  Officer,  Merced 
Army  Air  Field,  Merced,  Calif. 

No.  42-559807,  chest  type,  lost  at 
Baggage  Room.  578th  AAF  BU. 
Municipal  Airport,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
20  September,  1944.  Return  to  Lt. 
F.  P.  Williamson,  Section  A,  Box 
350,  Army  Air  Base,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mex. 

Nos.  42-3832,  42-332930,  42- 

533345;  return  to  Personal  Equip¬ 
ment  Officer,  451st  AAF  Base  Unit, 
Army  Air  Base,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Nos.  42-140964,  42-140859;  return 
to  36th  Photo  Reconnaissance  Squad¬ 
ron,  Personal  Equipment  Section, 
Army  Air  Field,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
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Here  is  your  monthly  brain-twister.  Chalk  up  five  points  for  each 
correct  answer.  A  score  of  90  or  above  is  excellent;  75  to  85,  good; 
60  to  70,  not  too  bad;  below  60,  tsk,  tsk.  Answers  on  Page  59. 


L  Tokyo  has  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately 

a.  3 ,500,000  c.  7,000,000 

b.  5,000,000  d.  1,500,000 

2.  Our  90  mm  antiaircraft  gun  has 
a  vertical  range  of  approximately 

a.  18.000  feet  c.  5,000  feet 

b.  40,000  feet  d.  27,000  feet 

3.  A  star  on  the  American  Defense 
Ribbon  indicates 

a.  Three  years  of  service  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor 

b.  The  wearer  volunteered  and  was 
not  drafted 

c.  Service  in  the  armed  forces  outside 
of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941 

D.  One  major  engagement  in  the 
American  theater 

4.  Mather  Field  is  located  nearest  to 

a.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

b.  Portland,  Ore. 

c.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

d.  Austin,  Texas 

5.  When  pulling  the  rip  cord  on 
your  parachute,  you  should 

a.  Draw  your  knees  toward  your  chest 

b.  Spread  your  legs  widely  apart 

c.  Put  your  feet  together  and  your 
legs  straight 

d.  Cross  your  legs 

6.  The  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  which  is 
called  the  GI  Bond  because  it  is 
sold  only  to  military  personnel 
has  an  issue  price  of 

a.  $18.75  c.  S  3.75 

b.  $  7.50  d.  $ 12.50 

7.  The  reciprocal  heading  of  a  direc¬ 
tional  course  of  70  degrees  would 
be 

a.  ISO  degrees  c.  16 0  degrees 

b.  250  degrees  d.  140  degrees 

8.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
C-69  is 

a.  Skytrooper  c.  Commando 

b.  Constellation  d.  Skymaster 

9.  Tire  first  all-AAF  bomber  attack 
made  on  Berlin  took  place  on 

a.  Nov:  7, 1943  c.  Jan.  11,  1943 

b.  Mar.  4,  1944  d.  Oct.  3,  1943 


10.  The  10th  Air  Force’s  area  of  op¬ 
eration  is 

a.  India,  Eastern  Balkans  and  Thai¬ 
land 

b.  China 

c.  The  Solomons  and  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago 

d.  India,  Burma,  Thailand  and  the 
Bav  of  Bengal 

11.  A  group  communications  officer  is 
classified  under 

a.  S-l  c.  S-3 

b.  S-4  d.  S-2 

1 2.  American  airplanes  have  never 
been  operated  in  temperatures  of 
minus  60  degrees. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 3.  Flight  nurses  on  flying  status  draw 

extra  pay  of 

a.  $60  per  month 

b.  50  percent  of  base  pay 
C.  $75  per  month 

n.  $1 00  per  month 

14.  American  troops  landed  in  North 
Africa  on 

a.  November  6,  1943 

b.  October  27,  1942 

c.  September  18,  1943 
i).  November  7,  1942 

15.  The  P-63  has  a  four  bladcd  pro¬ 
peller. 

a.  True  b.  False 

16.  Under  the  official  point  system 
for  separation  from  the  Army,  the 
number  of  decorations  and  awards 
won  will  receive  no  value. 

a.  True  b.  False 

17.  Army  Serial  No.  1  is  held  by 

a.  General  George  C.  Marshall 

b.  General  Henry  II.  Arnold 

c.  General  John  J.  Pershing 
n.  No  one 

18.  A  major  general  in  the  AAF  re¬ 

ceives  the  same  base  pay  and 
allowances  as  a  lieutenant  general. 
a.  True  b.  False 

19.  A  cantilever  wing  has 

a.  Tapered  edges  and  external  bracing 

b.  No  external  bracing 

c.  A  dihedral  angle  to  the  fuselage 

n.  Straight  edges  and  no  external 
braces 


20.  Identify  this  airplane: 
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Navigation  Training  En  Masse.  The  Dead 
Reckoning  Navigation  Trainer,  Type  G-2,  a 
composite  assembly  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  classroom,  is  now  being  distributed  to 
Training  Command  navigation  schools.  Stu¬ 
dents  using  the  G-2  are  confronted  with 
types  of  problems  encountered  during  actual 
flight  and  are  required  to  work  at  the  same 
speed  as  they  would  be  in  an  aircraft. 

The  classroom  assembly  consists  of  ac¬ 
commodations  for  48  students  and  one  in¬ 
structor.  The  students’  positions  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  navigation  compart¬ 
ments,  each  equipped  with  a  complete  array 
of  simulated  navigation  instruments  and  con¬ 
nected  with  controls  located  at  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  desk.  Problems  set  up  by  the  instructor 
are  indicated  at  each  of  the  student  posi¬ 
tions.  Progress  of  each  student  is  denoted 
on  a  separate  chart  by  a  traveling  recorder 
or  crab.  Various  factors  involved  in  dead 
reckoning  navigation,  including  mechanical 
and  instrumental  variations,  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  control  and  indicating  circuit 
of  the  G-2. 


All  navigation  instruments  needed  to  make 
a  successful  mission  are  included  in  this 
student’s  booth  of  dead  reckoning  trainer. 


Manual  on  AACS  Procedures.  An  AACS 
Information  File  has  been  published  to  pro¬ 
vide  consolidated  and  standardized  reference 
material  for  control  tower  operators,  radio 
operators  and  cryptographers  in  the  Army 
Airways  Communications  system  serving  air¬ 
crews  in  every  theater  of  operations  and  in 
the  United  States. 

It  also  is  intended  for  use  as  a  training 
textbook. 

The  loose-leaf  file  is  divided  into  seven 
sections:  Organization  of  the  AACS,  Control 
Tower  Procedures,  Weather,  Air  Traffic 
Rules,  Airways  Traffic  Control,  Radio  Range 
and  Airways.  The  publication  was  prepared 
by  AACS  and  published  by  AFTAD.  Desig¬ 
nated  Air  Forces  Manual  No.  11,  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  channels,  by  AACS,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Films  for  Electrical  Specialists.  Two  train¬ 
ing  films  portraying  the  fundamental  theories 
of  electricity  and  electronics  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Walt  Disney  Studios.  They  are 
AF-213A — Basic  Electricity  and  AF-213B — 
Basic  Electronics. 

Wide  distribution  of  the  films  has  been 
made  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Air  Technical  Sendee  Command  that  every 
electrical  specialist  in  the  AAF  see  the  films 
at  least  once. 

Gunairstructor  Answers.  The  following 
questions  and  answers  concerning  the  Gun¬ 
airstructor  are  published  as  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  to  personnel  at  installations  using  the 
trainer.  The  answers  were  supplied  by  offi¬ 
cers  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  device. 

O.  Can  hits  be  scored  while  slipping  or 
skidding? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  older  machines.  More 
recent  machines,  however,  are  equipped  with 
a  device  which  will  prevent  hits  when  con¬ 
trols  are  improperly  coordinated  and  show 
the  instructor  that  the  student  is  using  im¬ 
proper  coordination. 

O.  Does  the  device  require  rudder  to 
maintain  a  turn? 


A.  No,  but,  as  in  an  airplane,  skidded 
turns  can  be  made  with  rudder  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  flying  students  are  taught  the  principle 
that  turning  action  depends  upon  the  angle 
of  bank  which  is  obtained  by  coordinating 
rudder  and  ailerons.  Hence,  in  order  to 
maintain  correct  flying  habits  and  prevent 
control  abuse,  the  practice  of  coordinating 
rudder  and  aileron  to  start  turns  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  Gunairstructor. 

Q.  Does  the  student’s  plane  appear  to  be 
moving  sideways? 

A.  Illusions  of  this  kind  can  be  produced 
by  improper  operation  on  the  part  of  an  un¬ 
skilled  instructor. 

O.  Is  there  a  means  for  the  instructor  to 
check  the  student’s  range  estimation? 

A.  Yes.  Four  marks  on  the  screen  where 
the  ring  of  the  gunsight  appears  to  the  eye 
of  the  student  give  the  instructor  a  measur¬ 
ing  device  by  which  he  can  estimate  range 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  student.  How¬ 
ever,  these  four  marks  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  see  against  the  constantly  shifting  terrain 
projection,  and  a  new  attachment  for  this 
purpose  is  under  experiment. 

O.  Is  successful  operation  and  instruction 
affected  by  the  skill  and  interest  of  the 
instructor? 

A.  Decidedly  yes.  It  can  be  expected  that 
any  trainer  will  be  operated  badly  by  an  un¬ 
skilled  or  by  a  careless,  though  skilled,  in-  ; 
structor. 

Trainers  vs.  Training  Aids.  Many  personnel 
in  the  field  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  ; 
training  devices  as  representing  primarily  the 
means  of  enabling  students  to  train  them¬ 
selves.  Generali}'  speaking,  they  are  not  de¬ 
signed  for  such  a  job. 

They  are  meant  to  be  aids  in  training. 
They  do  not  supplant  the  instructor;  they 
assist  him.  They  afford  the  instructor  a  more 
efficient  means  of  demonstrating  particular 
problems  and  their  solution. 

Shark  Info.  An  information  bulletin  on 
sharks  has  been  published  by  AFTAD  for 
the  Arctic,  Desert  and  Tropic  Information 
Center.  Although  pointing  out  that  sharks, 
as  a  water  hazard,  have  caused  more  mental 
discomfort  than  physical  injury,  the  bulletin 
discusses  the  various  kinds  of  sharks  and 
offers  many  useful  facts  on  how  to  avoid  , 
them  if  attacked. 

The  pamphlet,  listed  as  ADTIC  Informa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  4,  may  be  obtained  through 
channels  from  ADTIC,  AAF  Tactical  Cen¬ 
ter,  Orlando,  Fla. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

Information  on  the  gvailability  of  training 
films  and  film  strips,  aircraft  recognition  ma¬ 
terials,  training  devices  and  training  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief,  Train¬ 
ing  Aids  Division,  Army  Air  Forces,  I  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  upon  request 
through  channels.  AAF  Regulation  No.  50-19 
explains  fully  the  functions  of  the  Training 
Aids  Division. 


AIR  FORCE 


Connected  to  each  student’s  navigation  training  booth  is  a  “crab”  which  records  progress 
of  the  mission.  The  installation  shown  here,  in  use  at  the  AAF  Navigation  School,  Selman 
Field,  Monroe,  La.,  is  arranged  for  easy  checking  on  individual  students  by  the  teacher. 
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Official  Pin  Adopted 
For  NAAFW  Members 

At  last  the  woman  you  left  be¬ 
hind  can  wear  a  pair  of  silver  wings 
for  you  without  running  afoul  the 
myriad  Army  regulations  forbidding 
civilians  to  wear  military  insignia. 

A  new  pin,  designed  to  be  worn 
by  the  wives,  widows,  mothers, 
daughters,  or  sisters  of  AAF  per¬ 
sonnel,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
official  badge  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Air  Forces  Women.  The 
only  qualification  is  that  the  wearer 
must  be  a  member-at-large  of  the 

NAAFW. 

The  wings  are  of  sterling  silver 
with  an  enamel  center  (actual  size 
above ) .  They  have  been  ordered 
in  quantity  and  can  be  obtained 
through  NAAFW  headquarters  after 
November  20.  Personnel,  -both  in 
U.  S.  and  overseas,  who  wish  to 
purchase  these  pins  as  Christmas 
gifts  for  the  women  members  of 
their  immediate  families  can  do  so 
by  taking  out  memberships  in  their 
names  and  enclosing  annual  dues 
plus  purchase  price  of  the  pin.  Send 
the  name,  address,  and  relationship 
of  the  woman  you  are  enrolling  in 
the  association,  together  with  your 
serial  number,  to:  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Air  Forces  Women,  1702 
K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Dues  for  members-at-large 
are  $1.00.  Price  of  the  pin,  includ¬ 
ing  postage,  is  $1.50  plus  30  cents 
federal  tax. 

Women  who  want  to  purchase 
the  wings  themselves  must  enclose 
with  their  remittances  the  name, 
grade,  and  serial  number  of  the  AAF 
man  to  whom  they  are  related. 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  57 

1.  .(c)  7,000,000 

2.  (d)  27,000  feet 

3.  (c)  Service  in  the  armed  forces 
outside  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  on 
or  before  December  1,  1941 

4.  (c)  Sacramento,  Calif. 

5.  (c)  Put  vour  feet  together  and 
your  legs  straight 

6.  "(b)  $7.50  7.  (b)  250  degrees 

8.  (b)  Constellation 

9.  (b)  March  4,  1944 

10.  (d)  India,  Burma,  Thailand 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

11.  (c)  S-3  12.  (b)  False 

13.  (a)  $60  per  month 

14.  (d)  November  7,  1942 

15.  (a)  True  16.  (b)  False 

17.  (cl  General  John  J.  Pershing 

18.  (a)  True 

19.  (b)  No  external  bracing 

20.  JU-88 


IN  THE  AAF 

.  .  .  before  December  7,  1941 


Construction  of  man-carrying  power  airplane  authorized 
with  allotment  of  $25,000  to  Samuel  P.  Langley. 

$60,000,000  appropriated  for  Air  Service. 

Armistice.  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service  units  participated  in 
215  bombing  raids,  flew  35,000  hours  in  combat,  shot 
down  755  enemy  aircraft  officially  confirmed. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Mitchell  appointed  Chief  of  Air 
Service,  3rd  Army. 

Pulitzer  Trophy  Race  won  by  Lt.  C.  C.  Moseley.  Dis¬ 
tance:  132  miles.  Speed:  178  mph. 

First  flight  of  Roma,  largest  American  semi-rigid  air¬ 
ship,  is  made. 

Unofficial  American  non-stop  distance  record  is  set  by 
Lts.  Kelly  and  Macready.  Distance:  2060  miles. 

Night  photographs  taken  from  bomber,  using  50-lb. 
magnesium  bombs. 

Medal  of  Honor  is  presented  to  Capt.  E.  V.  Ricken- 
backer  for  World  War  I  service. 

Cross-country  flight  at  20,000  feet  from  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich,  to  Washington,  D.  C„  completed  by  94th  Pur¬ 
suit  Squadron,  all  pilots  using  liquid  oxygen.  Flying 
time:  2:05:00. 

World  record  balloon  ascent  is  made.  72,394.795  feet. 

Mackav  Trophy  for  1938  is  awarded  to  2nd  Bombard¬ 
ment  Group  for  10,000-mile  flight  from  Langley  Field, 
Ya.  to  Argentina. 

Total  of  71,133  miles  of  night  fixing  is  reported  by  the 
Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Tex. 

First  navigator  training  in  Air  Corps  schools  begins  at 
Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Hq  and  Hq  Sq,  Hawaiian  Air  Force,  activated. 

GHO  Air  Force  removed  from  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  as  an  element  of  the  field  forces, 
is  placed  under  the  command  of  the  general  command¬ 
ing  the  field  forces. 

Hq  and  Hq  Sq,  Panama  Canal  Zone  Air  Force,  activated. 

Announcement  of  flight  tests  of  B-25  and  B-26  is  made. 

First  of  16  B-24s,  the  first  tactical  planes  piloted  to 
overseas  destination  by  AAF  personnel,  leaves  Bolling 
Field  for  the  British  at  Cairo. 

35  heavy  bombers,  all  B-17s,  now  in  the  Philippines. 


1898,  NOV.  9: 

1918,  NOV.  4: 
1918,  NOV.  I  I: 

1918,  NOV.  14: 

1920,  NOV.  25: 

1921,  NOV.  15: 

1922,  NOV.  14: 

1925,  NOV.  20: 

1930,  NOV.  6: 

1931,  NOV.  3: 

1935,  NOV.  I  I: 

1939,  NOV.  7: 

1 939,  NOV.  20-21: 

1940,  NOV.: 

1940,  NOV.  I: 
1940,  NOV.  19: 

1940,  NOV.  20: 

1940,  NOV. 21-23: 

1941,  NOV.  21: 

1941,  NOV.  22: 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER,  1944 
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"Se  Habla  Espanol”  in  this  language  class,  one  of  20  or  mo 
varied  subjects  patients  can  study  at  AAF  convalescent  hospital 


are  not  going  to  bubble  over  with  a  lot  of  efferves- 
lAf  cent  fizz  about  ‘How  to  Get  Well  in  Ten  Easy  Les- 
11  sons.’  You  men  entering  here  have  seen  too  much 
blood  and  muck  to  swallow  such  lines.  But  you  can  be  sure 
of  this  fact:  every  day  men  who  came  here  shot  to  pieces 
walk  out  of  this  hospital  ready,  able,  and  eager  to  compete 
with  anybody — be  it  for  a  civilian  job  or  a  blonde.” 

This  is  the  straightforward  introduction  to  the  AAF’s 
convalescent  hospitals  that  overseas  returnees  get  when  they 
enter,  wounded,  ill,  mentally  and  physically  worn  out.  And 
the  hospitals  make  good  their  boast  with  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  combination  of  medical,  vocational,  and  educational 
reconditioning  yet  developed. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Convalescent  Training  Program 
inaugurated  in  1942,  several  AAF  convalescent  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  are  now  receiving  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  ports  of  debarkation,  redistribution  stations, 
AAF  station  and  regional  hospitals  and  Army  general  hos¬ 
pitals.  Administered  by  the  newly-organized  Personnel  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command,  they  are  strategically  located  at  these 
points:  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.;  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  Nashville,  Tcnn.  and  Ft. 
George  Wright,  Wash.  In  addition,  a  similar  convalescent 
center  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  now  under  the  1st  Air  Force  as  an 
adjunct  to  Mitchcl  Field,  soon  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Distribution  Command,  along  with  several  others. 

Tire  Personnel  Distribution  Command  also  has  established 
liaison  with  ASF  general  and  AAF  regional  hospitals  by  as¬ 
signing  especially  trained  liaison  officers  and  NCOs  to  120 
of  these  installations.  They  perform  non-medical  service  for 
AAF  casualties  destined  for  future  assignment  to  AAF  con¬ 
valescent  hospitals  and  redistribution  stations  or,  in  rare 
cases,  for  return  to  civilian  life.  They  assist  hospital  staffs  in 
handling  AAF  patients’  problems  such  as  records,  pay, 
awards  and  decorations,  an#.bricntation  prior  to  processing 
for  future  reassignment. 

Suppose  you’ve  been  a  patient  in  a  station  or  general  hos¬ 
pital.  Unless  you’re  returned  directly  to  duty  or  to  civilian  life, 
chances  are  that  you  will  enter  one  of  these  convalescent 
centers.  If  you  come  home  from  overseas  suffering  from  com¬ 
bat  fatigue,  you’ll  probably  be  sent  to  one  of  them  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  your  arrival  in  this  country.  If  you  come  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  hospital,  you  arc  now  over  the  acute  phase  of  your  illness. 
Your  definitive  medical  treatment  is  concluded  and  your  spe¬ 
cific  injury  or  ailment  has  come  to  take  on  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  to  your  overall  condition.  Also,  by  now  you  are  ambu¬ 
latory — you  arc  able  to  walk  about,  if  only  by  using  crutches. 

Complete  medical  recovery  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  con¬ 
valescent  program,  but  medical  officers  know  this  means 
both  physiological  and  psychological  fitness.  As  a  result,  the 
SOP  of  any  of  these  convalescent  hospitals  is  a  skillful 
blending  of  medical  care,  supervised,  though  not  regimented, 
exercise,  healthy  play,  academic  and  vocational  training — all 
aimed  at  the  recovery  of  the  “whole  man.” 

“One  boy  back  from  the  ETO  came  to  us  with  a  serious 
arm  injury — piece  of  flak  over  Bremen  got  him — and  he 
was  favoring  the  wounded  arm  to  the  point  of  not  using  it 
at  all,”  says  a  convalescent  training  officer  at  Pawling.  “His 


medical  officer  told  us  he  must  exercise  those  muscles  d 
they  would  atrophy.  Well,  the  boy  had  signed  up  for  ou 
farm  project  so  we  decided  to  have  him  dig  those  post  hole: 
we  needed  to  fence  the  livestock  corral.  That’s  one  job  yoi 
just  can’t  do  with  one  hand.  In  a  very  short  time  even  thi 
MO  was  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  the  conditioi 
of  the  arm.  When  we  had  run  out  of  post  holes  to  dig,  th 
soldier  volunteered  to  help  us  clear  a  section  of  nearb 
woods.  While  he  worked  with  us  he  learned  a  lot  abou 
the  farming  business — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  has  de 
cided  to  go  in  for  it  after  the  war.” 

“We  had  a  lieutenant  here  a  couple  of  months,”  say 
the  shop  foreman  at  Ft.  George  Wright.  “He’d  lost  a: 
arm  in  a  booby  trap  in  Italy.  Before  he  went  into  the  AA 
he’d  had  some  engineering  experience  and  our  machinj 
shops  interested  him  more  than  anything  else.  He  cam 
around  one  day  to  ask  if  there  was  any  machine  he  coul 
manage  with  just  one  hand.  So  I  showed  him  how  t 
operate  a  radial  drill  press.  In  a  week’s  time  he  wa 
working  it  like  an  expert.  It  did  wonders  for  his 
confidence.” 

A  corporal  who  had  injured  his  back  in  the! 
Southwest  Pacific  signs  up  for  courses  in  wild  life! 
conservation  at  Nashville.  He  plans  to  enter  this 
field  after  the  war  and  thinks  it  would  be  a 
tical  idea  to  learn  all  he  can  about  game  pre¬ 
serves,  bird  refuges,  and  stocking  streams 
while  he’s  recuperating. 

Before  he  joined  the  AAF,  a  captain  W 
now  recovering  from  leg  wounds  was®  — 
an  aviation  company  executive.  When 
he  goes  back  to  his  job  after  the 
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AIR  FORC 


Anyone  in  a  combat  zone  may  be  a  casualty.  Anyone  in  the  AAF  can 
have  an  accident.  If  you’re  one  of  the  unlucky  ones,  with  a  long 
period  of  recovery  ahead,  here’s  what  probably  will  happen  to  you 


weeks  he  must  stay  at  Albuquerque  to  learn  Spanish  by  the 
latest  conversational  methods. 

This  is  typical:  your  medical  officer  orders  considerable 
exercise  for  those  stiffened  fingers.  You’ve  always  wanted 
to  play  the  piano,  but  you’ve  never  had  time  to  learn.  This 
is  a  chance  for  you  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun  in  the  bargain.  Or  if  the  piano  class  doesn’t 
appeal  to  you,  you  can  elect  typing  instead.  If  you  have 
lost  some  fingers  in  combat,  that  needn’t  stop  you.  An  in¬ 
structor  at  Ft.  Logan,  for  instance,  can  rattle  out  100  words 
a  minute  through  a  system  of  his  own  which  uses  only  a 
few  of  his  fingers.  He  has  taught  the  system  to  several  AAF 
men  who  have  lost  fingers  and  they  are  becoming  nearly  as 
proficient  as  he. 

Where  possible,  this  same  principle  holds 
with  recreation.  “It’s  much  better  to  have  a 
man  ride  a  bike  around  the  post  than  it  is  to 
confine  him  to  a  bike-machine  in  a  gym,”  says 
the  CO  of  one  convalescent  hospital.  “We’d 
rather  have  him  row  a  boat  on  one  of  our  lakes 
here  than  make  him  spend  a  couple  of  hours  on 
the  rowing  machine.” 

What  do  you  have  to  do  at  the  convalescent 
hospitals  once  you  land  there?  Well,  there’s  very  little  you 
have  to  do,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  important  rules  that 
govern  the  program’s  operation.  But  you  may,  if  you  wish, 
climb  mountains,  paint  landscapes,  brush  up  on  your  radio 
code,  operate  lathes,  learn  the  inside  workings  of  a  propeller, 
take  courses  in  navigation,  play  golf,  milk  cows,  go  fishing, 
or  train  pigeons. 

Added  up,  it  spells  therapy.  It  means  faster  recoveries, 
physical  and  mental  stimulation,  overall  fitness.  It  does  not 
mean  job-training,  for  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  what  it  does  mean,  however,  is  that  the  convalescent 
can  use  the  weeks — usually  six  to  ten — he’s  at  the  center  in 
work  and  study  that  can  be  useful  to  him  when  he  returns 
to  the  Army  or  to  civilian  life. 

The  program  is  not  “fixed”  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
are  its  supervisors  smug  about  any  of  their  accomplishments. 


The  "milk  run”  is  a  good  antidote  for  combat  fatigue  and  gives 
all  comers  a  chance  to  learn  the  practical  aspects  of  dairy  fanning. 


Training  in  many  types  of  machine  work  speeds  convalescent  time 
and  equips  patients  with  valuable  skills  they  may  be  able  to  use  later. 
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"Se  Habla  Espanol”  in  this  language  class,  one  of  20  or 
varied  subjects  patients  can  study  at  AAF  convalescent 
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run 


is  a  gooa  anticiote  tor  combat  fatigue  and  gives 
ners  a  chance  to  learn  the  practical  aspects  of  dairy  farming. 

HUMBER,  1944 


Training  in  many  types  of  machine  work  speeds  convalescent  time 
and  equips  patients  with  valuable  skills  they  may  be  able  to  use  later. 
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1  <11  |E  are  n°t  going  1:0  bubble  over  with  a  lot  of  cfferves- 

IM  cent  fizz  about  ‘How  to  Get  Well  in  Ten  Easy  Les- 

Wl  sons.’  You  men  entering  here  have  seen  too  much 
blood  and  muck  to  swallow  such  lines.  But  you  can  be  sure 
of  this  fact:  every  day  men  who  came  here  shot  to  pieces 
walk  out  of  this  hospital  ready,  able,  and  eager  to  compete 
with  anybody — be  it  for  a  civilian  job  or  a  blonde.” 

This  is  the  straightforward  introduction  to  the  AAF’s 
convalescent  hospitals  that  overseas  returnees  get  when  they 
enter,  wounded,  ill,  mentally  and  physically  worn  out.  And 
the  hospitals  make  good  their  boast  with  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  combination  of  medical,  vocational,  and  educational 
reconditioning  yet  developed. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Convalescent  Training  Program 
inaugurated  in  1942,  several  AAF  convalescent  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  are  now  receiving  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  ports  of  debarkation,  redistribution  stations, 
AAF  station  and  regional  hospitals  and  Army  general  hos¬ 
pitals.  Administered  by  the  newly-organized  Personnel  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command,  they  are  strategically  located  at  these 
points:  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.;  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  Nashville,  Tcnn.  and  Ft. 
George  Wright.  Wash.  In  addition,  a  similar  convalescent 
center  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  now  under  the  1st  Air  Force  as  an 
adjunct  to  Mitchcl  Field,  soon  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Distribution  Command,  along  with  several  others. 

The  Personnel  Distribution  Command  also  has  established 
liaison  with  ASF  general  and  AAF  regional  hospitals  by  as¬ 
signing  especially  trained  liaison  officers  and  NCOs  to  120 
of  these  installations.  They  perform  non-medical  sendee  for 
AAF  casualties  destined  for  future  assignment  to  AAF  con¬ 
valescent  hospitals  and  redistribution  stations  or,  in  rare 
cases,  for  return  to  civilian  life.  They  assist  hospital  staffs  in 
handling  AAF  patients’  problems  such  as  records,  pay, 
awards  and  decorations,  andf.bricntation  prior  to  processing 
for  future  reassignment. 

Suppose  you’ve  been  a  patient  in  a  station  or  general  hos¬ 
pital.  Unless  you’re  returned  directly  to  duty  or  to  Ch  ilian  life, 
chances  are  that  you  will  enter  one  of  these  convalescent 
centers.  If  you  come  home  from  overseas  suffering  from  com¬ 
bat  fatigue,  you’ll  probably  be  sent  to  one  of  them  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  your  arrival  in  this  country.  If  you  come  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  hospital,  you  are  now  over  the  acute  phase  of  your  illness. 
Your  definitive  medical  treatment  is  concluded  and  your  spe¬ 
cific  injury  or  ailment  has  come  to  take  on  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  to  your  overall  condition.  Also,  bv  now  you  are  ambu¬ 
latory — you  are  able  to  walk  about,  if  only  by  using  crutches. 

Complete  medical  recovery  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  con¬ 
valescent  program,  but  medical  officers  know  this  means 
both  physiological  and  psychological  fitness.  As  a  result,  the 
SOP  of  any  of  these  convalescent  hospitals  is  a  skillful 
blending  of  medical  care,  supervised,  though  not  regimented, 
exercise,  healthy  play,  academic  and  vocational  training — all 
aimed  at  the  recovery  of  the  “whole  man.” 

“One  boy  back  from  the  ETO  came  to  us  with  a  serious 
arm  injury — piece  of  flak  over  Bremen  got  him — and  he 
was  favoring  the  wounded  arm  to  the  point  of  not  using  it 
at  all,”  says  a  convalescent  training  officer  at  Pawling.  “His 
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nave  an  accident.  If  you’re  one  of  the  unlucky  ones,  with  a  long 
period  of  recovery  ahead,  here’s  what  probably  will  happen  to  you 


weeks  he  must  stay  at  Albuquerque  to  learn  Spanish  by  the 
latest  conversational  methods. 

I  his  is  typical:  your  medical  officer  orders  considerable 
exercise  for  those  stiffened  fingers.  You’ve  always  wanted 
to  play  the  piano,  but  you’ve  never  had  time  to  learn.  This 
is  a  chance  for  you  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun  in  the  bargain.  Or  if  the  piano  class  doesn't 
appeal  to  you,  you  can  elect  typing  instead.  If  you  hare 
lost  some  fingers  in  combat,  that  needn't  stop  you.  An  in¬ 
structor  at  Ft.  Logan,  for  instance,  can  rattle  out  100  words 
a  minute  through  a  system  of  his  own  which  uses  only  a 
tew  of  his  fingers.  He  has  taught  the  system  to  several  AAF 
men  who  have  lost  fingers  and  they  are  becoming  nearly  as 
proficient  as  he.  ‘ 

Where  possible,  this  same  principle  holds 
with  recreation.  “It’s  much  better  to  have  a 
man  ride  a  bike  around  the  post  than  it  is  to 
confine  him  to  a  bike-machine  in  a  gym,”  says 
the  CO  of  one  convalescent  hospital.  “We’d 
rather  have  him  row  a  boat  on  one  of  our  lakes 
here  than  make  him  spend  a  couple  of  hours  on 
the  rowing  machine.” 

M  hat  do  you  har  e  to  do  at  the  convalescent 
hospitals  once  you  land  there?  Well,  there’s  very  little  you 
have  to  do,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  important  rules  that 
govern  the  program’s  operation.  But  you  may,  if  you  wish, 
climb  mountains,  paint  landscapes,  brush  up  on  your  radio 
code,  operate  lathes,  learn  the  inside  workings  of  a  propeller, 
take  courses  in  navigation,  play  golf,  milk  cows,  go  fishing 
or  train  pigeons. 

Added  up,  it  spells  therapy.  It  means  faster  recoveries, 
physical  and  mental  stimulation,  overall  fitness.  It  does  not 
mean  job-training,  for  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  what  it  does  mean,  however,  is  that  the  convalescent 
can  use  the  weeks  usually  six  to  ten — lie’s  at  the  center  in 
work  and  study  that  can  be  useful  to  him  when  he  returns 
to  the  Army  or  to  civilian  life. 

The  program  is  not  “fixed”  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
are  its  supervisors  smug  about  any  of  their  accomplishments. 


medical  officer  told  us  he  must  exercise  those  muscles  or 
they  would  atrophy.  Well,  the  boy  had  signed  up  for  out 
farm  project  so  we  decided  to  have  him  dig  those  postholes 
we  needed  to  fence  the  livestock  corral.  That’s  one  job  you 
just  can’t  do  with  one  hand.  In  a  very  short  time  even  tit 
MO  was  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  arm.  When  we  had  run  out  of  post  holes  to  dig,  tl ' 
soldier  volunteered  to  help  us  clear  a  section  of  nearb 
woods.  While  he  worked  with  us  he  learned  a  lot 
the  farming  business — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  has 
cidcd  to  go  in  for  it  after  the  war.” 

“We  had  a  lieutenant  here  a  couple  of  months,” 
the  shop  foreman  at  Ft.  George  Wright.  “He’d  lost 
arm  in  a  booby  trap  in  Italy.  Before  he  went  into  the 
he’d  had  some  engineering  experience  and  our 
shops  interested  him  more  than  anything  else.  He 
around  one  day  to  ask  if  there  was  any  machine  he 
manage  with  just  one  hand.  So  I  showed  him  how 
operate  a  radial  drill  press.  In  a  week’s  time  he 
working  it  like  an  expert.  It  did  wonders  for  his 
confidence.” 

A  corporal  who  had  injured  his  back  in 
Southwest  Pacific  signs  up  for  courses'  in  wild 
conservation  at  Nashville.  He  plans  to  enter  this 
field  after  the  war  and  thinks  it  would  be  a 
tical  idea  to  learn  all  he  can  about  game 
serves,  bird  refuges,  and  stocking 
while  he’s  recuperating. 

Before  he  joined  the  AAF,  a  captain 
now  recovering  from  leg  wounds 
an  aviation  company  executive, 
he  goes  back  to  his  job  after  the 
war  he  figures  the  com 
ness  will  take  him  i 
America,  so  he  uses  the 
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They  admit  all  the  problems  har  e  not  yet  been  solved  and 
they  welcome  new  suggestions  from  their  patients.  “Maybe 
you’ve  figured  out  a  new  angle  on  limbering  up  a  stiff  joint,” 
they  say,  “Don’t  be  hesitant  even  if  it  seems  to  have  that 
Rube  Goldberg  touch.  Develop  it  in  one  of  our  ‘shops’ 
here,  let  us  know  about  it,  and  we’ll  work  it  out  with  you.” 

“This  is  still  the  Army  and  you  will  still  be  able  to  dig 
up  some  gripes,”  men  are  told  upon  entering,  “The  dif¬ 
ference  here  is  that  maybe  we  can  do  something  about 
your  gripes.  There  is  another  difference  between  this  and 
the  rest  of  the  Army.  We  are  not  greatly  interested  in  Cpl. 
}.  J.  Jones  ASN  10456784.  We  are  a  lot  more  interested 
in  an  individual,  Joe  Jones,  with  a  personal  problem  we  are 
going  to  work  out  with  him.” 

The  solution  of  your  personal  problem  begins  within  24 
hours  after  your  arrival.  You  will  have  confidential  inter¬ 
views  with  your  vocational  specialist,  personal  affairs  officer, 
medical-surgical  officer,  and  educational  officer.  There  are 
plenty  of  the  inevitable  military  forms  to  be  filled  out  but — - 
this  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  some — you  won’t  have  to 
do  the  paper  work.  The  consulting  staff  does  it  for  you— 
and  in  easy  stages — by  merely  asking  you  the  necessary 
questions. 

You  will  get,  of  course,  a  complete  medical  examination, 
after  which  you  are  assigned  to  a  Flight  Surgeon,  your 
“personal  physician.”  That’s  precisely  what  he  will  be,  too, 
for  the  duration  of  your  stay — your  doctor  and  one  who, 
like  yourself,  has  also  seen  plenty  of  overseas  action.  The 
convalescent  hospitals  have  borrowed  from  civil  life  the 
idea  of  the  family  doctor  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  clinical  impersonality  of  the  usual  patient-medical  officer 
relationship.  Here  one  doctor  is  assigned  to  a  specific  group 
of  men.  lie  stays  with  them  until  they  leave. 

Your  doctor  reviews  your  case,  decides  what  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  you  should  have,  explains  exercises  you  can  do  for 
yourself,  those  you  must  do  under  supervision,  and  advises 
certain  sports  that  will  help  your  particular  condition.  His 
report  also  goes  to  your  vocational  and  educational  officers 
with  recommendations  about  the  kind  of  classes  that  might 
be  of  special  benefit. 

By  and  large  the  decision  as  to  what  classes  you  attend 
will  be  yours.  However,  if  your  physical  condition  indicates 
that  you  will,  in  all  probability,  keep  your  original  MOS, 
you  will  be  advised  to  take  refresher  courses  in  that  field. 

Classes  in  20  to  30  different  subjects  is  about  par  for 
one  of  the  convalescent  hospitals.  You  may  sign  up  for 
art  in  the  morning  and  journalism  in  the  afternoon  or  you 
may  spend  the  entire  class  time  from  0800  to  1600  in  the 
aircraft  repair  shop. 

The  fact  that  you  are  a  novice,  that  your  only  experience 
in  woodwork  was  whittling  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  front 
porch,  or  that  the  closest  you  ever  came  to  radio  repair  was 
replacing  a  burned-out  tube,  needn’t  deter  you.  You’ll  have 
plentv  of  company;  the  majority  of  the  students  in  these 
classes  arc  rank  beginners.  Your  instructors,  both  GI  and 
civilian,  will  be  patient  and  indulgent. 

“Try  it  a  week”,  they’ll  say,  “if  you  don’t  like  it,  change 
to  something  else  next  week.” 

“We  make  no  attempt  to  throw  the  trades  at  these 
students,”  says  an  instructor  at  Ft.  George  Wright.  “First 
they  become  interested  in  making  something  they  need 
themselves  or  would  like  to  give  to  their  girls.  Maybe  it’s 
a  steel  fishing  rod  and  reel,  or  some  ash  trays  made  from 
condemned  piston  heads,  or  engraved  trays  from  scraps  of 
metal.  You  ought  to  see  some  of  the  really  fine  steel 
knives  made  by  men  who  have  never  touched  a  lathe  before. 
But  what  starts  out  purely  as  a  hobby  can  easily  turn  into 
a  desire  to  continue  the  same  thing  on  a.  serious  scale. 
And  so,  in  purely  incidental  fashion,  we  are  opening  a  few 
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A  wood  block  supports  injured  legs  while  this  GI  hammers  away 
at  a  handsome  aluminum  tray  he  plans  to  send  home  when  finished. 


Highly-trained  physical  therapists  outline  to  patients  the  spe¬ 
cific  exercises  necessary  for  correcting  their  particular  condition. 
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post-war  work  opportunities  for  them  while  they  are  here.” 

A  patient  is  allowed  to  make  anything  he  wants  to — 
and  does.  The  completed  article  becomes  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  keep  or  send  away.  Baby  cribs  for  GI 
Junior,  for  instance,  are  among  the  most  popular  items  in 
the  woodwork  class,  and  billfolds  have  top  priority  in  leather 
work.  If  you  sign  up  for  motor  repair,  you  can  learn  how 
to  repair  that  car  you’ve  brought  to  the  center  with  you; 
you  can  even  give  it  a  paint  job  if  you  want. 

On  the  more  serious  side  arc  courses — both  beginner  and 
refresher — in  physics,  mathematics,  navigation,  meteorology, 
electronics  and  a  dozen  others.  If  you  become  a  qualified 
radio  operator  in  the  time  you’re  at  the  hospital,  that 
achievement  is  credited  on  your  official  service  record.  Link- 
trainer  time  is  likewise  chalked  up. 

Farming  offers  a  perfect  combination  of  medical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  several  hospitals  are  making 
the  most  of  it.  The  first — and  still  the  most  extensive — 
farm  project  in  the  AAF  hospital  program  is  the  one  at 
Pawling.  In  the  heart  of  the  Empire  State’s  fertile  Dutchess 
County,  the  hospital’s  540-acre  farm  is  quite  literally  what 
the  doctor  ordered:  fresh  air,  sunshine,  healthy  exercise 
and  a  chance  to  learn  the  farming  business  from  scratch. 
It  is  drawing  an  increasing  number  of  patients,  both 
former  agriculture  students  and  a  surprising  number  of  city 
dwellers  who  have  long  dreamed  of  “settling  down  and  run¬ 
ning  a  chicken  farm  when  I  get  out  of  the  Army.” 

These  days  farming  is  as  scientific  and  well-planned  as  a 
bombing  mission.  There’s  plenty  to  learn  about  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  agricultural  chemistry,  crop  rotation,  breeding, 
or  dairy  farming — as  any  farm  student  will  tell  you.  The 
Pawling  farm  gives  you  this  know-how  in  the  most  practical 
way:  by  letting  you  help  run  the  farm  while  you’re  at  the 
hospital.  You’ll  run  it  as  a  business,  and  you’ll  watch  it  pay  off. 

Running  a  farm  in  the  AAF  however  is  a  new  experience 
and  not  without  its  difficulties.  Even  pigs  and  turkeys  come 
in  for  their  share  of  red  tape.  “The  whole  Army  is  run 
by  ARs,  but  so  far  there  are  no  ARs  which  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  a  hen  should  lay  a  month,”  moans  one  of 
the  farm  officers.  “We  are  attached  to  the  hospital  and 
while  it  was  quite  all  right  to  request  a  quantity  of  pills,  it 
was  something  else  again  to  have  a  load  of  fertilizer  appear 
on  the  requisition  slip.  The  first  time  we  wanted  to  sell 
a  calf,  we  had  to  send  a  formal  military  request  through 
channels  to  1st  Air  Force  headquarters.  By  the  time  it 
finally  came  back  to  us,  with  seven  indorsements,  our  calf 
had  become  a  cow.” 

Well,  you’ve  been  at  the  hospital  for  say,  two  months. 
You’ve  worked,  rested,  exercised,  eaten  well,  you’re  feeling 
strong  in  mind  and  body,  you’ve  learned  to  produce  again, 
and  your  doctor  decides  it’s  time  for  you  to  appear  before 
the  disposition  board. 

You’ll  sit  down  with  your  vocational,  educational,  medi¬ 
cal,  personal  affairs,  and  classification  officers  to  decide  on 
your  future  assignment.  Where  possible,  you’ll  be  returned 
to  your  previous  duty.  If  you  cannot  do  that  job  now,  the 
board  will  recommend  a  different  MOS.  In  eight  cases  out 
of  ten  you’ll  return  to  some  Army  assignment;  in  the  other 
two  cases  you  will  get  CDDs  for  your  return  to  Ch  ilian  life. 

Whichever  it  is,  your  outlook  has  undergone  a  pretty 
complete  change  since  you  entered  the  hospital.  If  you’re 
not  aware  of  it,  all  you  have  to  do  on  your  way  out  is  look 
at  the  new  patients  coming  in.  “Do  vou  think  those  guvs 
are  not  feeling  low  when  they  hit  here?”  ask  the  program’s 
directors.  “They  are  disgusted  with  hospitals;  thev  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  themselves;  they  are  dripping  with  evnicism. 
We  don’t  kid  ourselves  into  faking  credit  for  their  recovery. 
The  real  work,  and  the  real  sweating  is  done  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  men  who  walk  out.  All  we  do  is  give  a  few  tips.” 
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Each  month  in  this  section  Air  Force  presents  new  titles 
on  aviation  subjects  which  are  available  to  AAF  personnel 
through  the  AAF  Field  Technical  Library  Service.  These 
monthly  book  lists  supplement  the  Selected  Bibliography 
of  Aviation  appearing  in  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  are  compiled  by  the  Headquarters  AAF  Library. 
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Burma.  A  Japanese  light  antiaircraft  battery, 
hoping  it  had  solved  the  problem  of  mo¬ 
bility  in  this  area,  mounted  all  its  equipment 
on  the  broad  backs  of  elephants.  After 
months  of  intense  training,  the  unit  set  out 
for  jungle  maneuvers.  They  made  an  im¬ 
pressive  start,  with  a  brass  band  leading  the 
elephant  herd,  and  the  local  citizenry  cheer¬ 
ing  them  on.  But  again  the  Japs  had  out¬ 
smarted  themselves.  A  week  later  the  battery 
straggled  back  to  camp,  tired,  hungry,  carry¬ 
ing  one  lone  Bofors  barrel,  but  otherwise 
gunless,  equipmentless  and  elephantless.  The 
Japs  had  failed  to  take  into  account  three 
vital  factors:  1 — The  presence  of  cow  ele¬ 
phants  in  the  column.  2 — That  there  is  a 
certain,  definite  season  in  every  year,  from 
an  elephant’s  point  of  view.  3 — The  possi¬ 
bility  of  encountering  wild  bull  elephants  in 
the  jungle. 


England.  A  colonel  went  on  a  mission  as  an 
observer.  The  flight  ran  into  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  from  both  fighters  and  flak  over  Europe, 
and  the  B-17  was  hit.  A  20  mm  shell  struck 
the  top  turret,  and  the  gunner  fell  to  the 
floor,  covered  with  blood.  The  colonel 
rushed  back  to  give  first  aid,  saw  the  boy’s 
still  form  and  thought  he  was  either  dead  or 
close  to  dying.  The  officer  was  about  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  hypodermic  when  the  gunner 
opened  his  eyes.  The  colonel  bent  over  him, 
placing  an  car  close  to  the  boy’s  lips,  ex¬ 
pecting  some  last,  feeble  words. 

“Geez,  Colonel,”  the  gunner  said,  “I’m 
beginning  to  think  there’s  not  much  future 
in  this  racket.” 

Australia.  When  the  WAAFs  (Australian 
air  Wacs)  were  first  issued  shorts,  a  com¬ 
manding  officer  noticed  that  the  new  gar¬ 
ments  were  generally  too  long,  hanging 
rather  sloppily  below  their  knees.  Hoping  to 
find  some  solution,  the  gentleman  called  out 
the  girls  and  lined  them  up  for  an  experi¬ 
ment..  lie  asked  several  of  the  more  ap¬ 
parent  cases  to  fold  the  legs  of  their  shorts 
up  to  various  lengths.  Finally  he  decided 
upon  the  most  suitable  length  and  had  all 
the  girls  fold  their  shorts  to  the  same  length. 
The  officer  then  reviewed  the  results  and 


seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  decision.  So 
satisfied,  in  fact,  that  he  didn’t  realize  how 
his  next  command  would  sound:  “All  right, 
girls.  Now  you  can  let  your  pants  down.” 

England.  In  the  9th  Air  Force  is  a  B-26 
whose  nose  will  probably  never  catch  up 
with  its  tail.  It  happens  that  a  plane  named 
Marty  Marauder  collided  with  a  plane  named 
Goatee  Hell.  The  nose  was  sheared  from  one 
aircraft,  and  the  tail  from  the  other.  Me¬ 
chanics  skillfully  put  the  two  ends  together 
to  produce  a  B-26  now  known  as  Marty 
Marauder — Goatee  Hell.  The  nose  has  made 
51  missions,  the  tail  is  credited  with  57. 

England.  An  AAF  lieutenant  had  golf  clubs, 
but  no  golf  balls.  Taking  his  problem  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  English  public,  he  inserted  a  want- 
ad  in  a  local  newspaper.  He  received  this 
reply:  “Dear  American  officer,  I  am  Peter 
Turner,  aged  9.  I  will  trade  my  four  golf 
balls  for  two  packages  of  candy  or  chewing 
gum.  But  if  you  fly  a  B-17  or  a  B-24,  you 
can  have  them  for  nothing.” 

Bougainville.  The  Jap  battle  flag  was  soiled 
by  muddy  hands,  and  in  one  corner  there 
was  a  small  patch  which  looked  impressively 
like  blood.  The  transient  colonel,  waiting 
for  the  next  plane,  wanted  the  flag  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  twelve  hours  on  this  his¬ 
toric  ground.  Something  nice  to  have,  a  Jap 
battle  flag.  The  officer  bargained  shrewdly, 
secretly  willing  to  pay  whatever  price  was 
finally  asked.  Eventually  he  haggled  the 
price  down  to  $25,  and  a  few  hours  later  was 
on  his  way  back  to  the  States.  On  the  plane 
he  displayed  it  proudly,  unaware  of  the 
knowing  glances  which  passed  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew.  Back  in  San  Francisco,  the 
colonel  showed  the  flag  to  a  friend-  who, 
ironically,  could  read  Japanese.  He  happily 
translated  the  Jap  characters  that  the  GI 
jokesters  had  printed  on  the  counterfeit  flag, 
“Souvenir  of  Your  Visit  to  Bougainville.” 


India.  An  S-2,  who  considers  himself  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  nature,  couldn’t  get  the  air- 
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crews  in  his  outfit  to  read  the  weekly  in¬ 
telligence  summaries.  He  tried  leaving  them 
around  the  davroom  and  he  even  tried  put¬ 
ting  little  squibs  on  the  covers  reading: 
“Study  this.  It  may  save  your  life.”  That 
didn’t  work  so  he  thought  and  thought  and 
finally  tore  the  covers  off  popular  magazines 
and  put  the  summaries  under  these.  That 
didn’t  work  either. 

Finally  his  sergeant  suggested  an  answer. 
And  it  worked  beautifully.  What  they  did 
was  get  big  red  covers  marked  “FOR  THE 
COMMANDING  OFFICER’S  EYES 
ONLY.”  Then  they  hid  them  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  shelves  of  the  S-2  library. 

Now  they  have  a  100%  readership. 


England.  A  major  we  know  had  heard  a  lot 
from  paratrooper  friends  of  his  about  the 
joys  of  jumping.  “It’s  a  feeling  of  complete 
freedom,”  one  enthusiast  told  him.  “Like 
swimming  naked  in  the  moonlight.” 

So  the  major, .who  happens  to  be  a  great 
lover  of  swimming  naked  in  anything,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  his  first  parachute  jump  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  lieutenant  who  had  sold 
him  on  the  idea. 

They  landed  at  the  edge  of  an  airfield.  The 
lieutenant  got  jauntily  to  his  feet  but  could 
see  no  sign  of  movement  from  the  major. 
He  ran  to  him  and  immediately  noticed  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  major’s  leg  went  in 
one  direction,  his  ankle  in  another. 

“Hah!”  said  the  major.  “Like  swimming 
naked  in  the  moonlight,  is  it?” 

“Well,”  said  the  lieutenant  shakily, 
“wasn’t  it?  Before  you  hit,  wasn’t  it?” 

“All  I  know,"  said  the  major  with  great 
dignity,  “is  that  in  the  future  I’ll  confine 
myself  to  the  crawl.”  Whereupon  he  passed 
out. 


U.S.A.  The  hazards  of  flight  increase  rather 
than  diminish  and  B-29  side  gunners  are 
now  enjoined  to  keep  their  parachutes  on  at 
all  times.  Seems  that  any  sudden  release  in 
pressure  may  blpw  them  clean  out  of  the 
plane.  This  happened  recently  to  Sgt.  W.  K. 
Tilman  while  on  a  training  flight  at  high 
altitude.  The  change  in  pressure  was  so  sud¬ 
den  that  his  ears  were  stopped  up  for  day 
“Couldn’t  hear  a  thing,”  he  says.  “I 
even  harps.”  •& 


GOT  ANY  GOOD  STORIES?  SEND  ’EM  IN! 
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This  wartime  Christmas  finds  the  AAF  all  over  the  world.  Mere  a  9th  Air  Force  chaplain  conducts  a  hangar  tent  service  somewhere  in  France, 


MA  hereuer  there  are  two,  they  are  not  without  God;  and  wherever  there  is  one 
alone,  I  say  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood, 
and  there  am  I.  -.FIFTH  LOG  ION 
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Rendezvous 

Mother  Beckham’s  Boy 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  “The  B-29  and  You” — a  very  en¬ 
lightening  story,  but  why  not  mention  the 
:  goodlooking  fellow  in  flying  togs  whose  pic- 
i  tare  appears  along  with  a  picture  of  the 
B-29?  He  is  none  other  than  Maj.  Walter 
Carl  Beckham  who  is  responsible  for  blast- 
i  ing  18  Jerries  out  of  the  sky  over  Europe 
\  while  flying  a  Thunderbolt  with  the  8th  Air 
Force.  Carl  had  been 
reported  missing  in 
action  since  March  of 
this  year  and  is  now 
interned  in  a  German 
prison  for  American 
airmen.  Carl  and  I 
have  been  friends 
since  children  and 
have  shared  a'  secret 
ambition  — ~  becom¬ 
ing  millionaires,  and 
if  things  didn’t  go  too 
well  in  that  field,  fly¬ 
ing  would  do.  His  parting  words  to  me 
were:  “Goodbye,  Claude,  wish  me  luck  and 
perhaps  I’ll  become  a  hero.”  The  leading 
fighter  ace  in  the  ETO  at  the  time,  he  was 
shot  down  while  strafing  a  German  airfield. 
He  is  probably  better  remembered  as  the 
fellow  who  radioed  to  his  wing  man  to  “take 
the  boys  home,  George,  I  can’t  make  it. 
I’ve  been  hit,”  after  his  plane  was  on  fire. 
For  the  benefit  of  his  many  friends,  “Mother 
Beckham’s  boy”  is  doing  all  right  for  him¬ 
self  in  prison. 

W/O  Claude  E.  Jenkins,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Instructors'  Grandchildren 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  When  you  say,  on  the  back  cover  of 
your  October  issue,  “Let  us  hear  from  you,” 

.  well  .  .  .  just  glance  in  the  mirror  and  see 
how  far  your  necks  are  extended! 

So  I  ask:  What  about  the  army  of  Air 
l  Force  Instructors,  a  very  important  part  of 
!  the  top  cream  of  young  America  who  are 
I  helping  to  win  the  war,  but  who  will  have 
i  nothing  in  particular  (so  they  bemoan)  to 
I  tell  their  grandchildren?  .  .  . 

Audrey  Walls  Mosley,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

You  must  have  missed  the  article  “One  of 
My  Boys”  by  Capt.  N.  IF.  Pinney,  Jr.,  an 
AAF  instructor,  in  our  May,  1944,  issue.  It 
reports  what  one  instructor  has  to  tell  his 
i  grandchildren. — Ed. 

Porting  Shots 

'  Dear  Editor: 

In  the  March  1944  issue  of  Air  Force 
you  published  an  article  on  page  64  entitled 
“Parting  Shots”  in  which  S/Sgt.  Ben  B. 
Colecchi  is  alleged  to  have  continued  firing 
at  Jap  Zeros  alter  the  tail  section  of  the 
B-24,  on  which  he  was  the  tail  gunner,  was 
completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  air¬ 
plane.  That  statement  has  aroused  much 
curiosity  in  my  mind,  and  I  turn  to  you 
for  an  explanation. 

I  have  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such 
action,  and  were  it  not  for  the  orders  com- 
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Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

mending  Sergeant  Colecchi  I  should  dis¬ 
regard  the  article  and  class  it  as  fiction  rather 
than  fact.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any  form  of  i 
authority  on  the  Consolidated  tail  turret  j 
mounted  in  a  B-24,  but  I  did  study  it  in 
gunnery  school  and  have  fired  from  it  and 
to  my  knowledge  it  would  be  impossible  to 
fire  the  guns  if  the  tail  section  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken  away  as  you  say.  The  guns 
are  fired  by  a  solenoid  mounted  on  each 
gun  and  the  connection  between  the  trigger 
button  and  the  solenoids  is  entirely  elec¬ 
trical  and  receives  its  energy  from  the  central 
power  system  of  the  aircraft.  Also,  because 
the  guns  are  mounted  outside  the  main  tur¬ 
ret  housing,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  fire 
them  by  hand  without  leaving  the  turret. 

Perhaps  mine  is  a  case  of  a  little  learning 
being  a  dangerous  thing,  but  I  suggest  you 
look  .into  the  matter  a  little  more  closely 
and  if  the  story  is  authentic  and  accurate, ; 
expand  upon  it  as  I  imagine  there  are  many 
others  who  would  like  to  know  just  how  the 
feat  was  accomplished. 

Sgt.  Edward  R.  Dahms,  Alexandria,  La. 

Some  B-24  tail  turrets  are  equipped  with : 
a  foot-firing  mechanism.  If  such  a  turret 
were  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plane,' 
it  could  be  fired  independently  of  the  air-  j 
craft’s  electrical  system.  Since  the  ammuni-l 
tion  feed  chutes  to  the  rear  turret  would  be 
broken  off  also,  the  number  of  rounds  would 1 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  ammunition  re- j 
maining  in  the  broken  off  feed  chute. — Ed.  > 

Aid  Society 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  am  a  corporal  in  the  Air  Corps.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  in  ease  something  hap¬ 
pens  to  me,  my  dependents  will  be  eligible 
for  benefits  from  the  Army  Air  Forces  Aid 
Society.  Must  I  become  a  member  of  the 
society? 

Cpl.  George  Smith,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOW  SHARP  ARE  YOU? 

A  Photo  Test  of  Your  Observational  Accuracy 

How  much  do  you  see  —  and  after  you’ve  seen  it,  how  much  do  you 


Since  you  are  a  member  of  the  AAF  jam - 
ily,  your  dependents  ivill  be  eligible  for  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Society  after  the  tear,  even  though 
you  do  not  join.  The  Society  ivill  relieve  dis¬ 
tress  of  AAF  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
including  dependents  of  honorably  retired, 
discharged  and  deceased  personnel  without 
regard  to  membership  in  or  contributions  to 
the  Society. — Ed. 


remember?  Look  at  this  photograph  carefully  for  60  seconds,  then 
turn  to  page  29  and  see  how  many  questions  you  can  answer  about 
it.  Study  it  carefully;  remember  every  detail  you  can;  they’re  all  im¬ 
portant.  Each  question  answered  correctly  counts  ten.  One  hundred 
is  perfect.  Twenty-five  AAF  officers  and  enlisted  men  selected  at 
random  were  given  the  test.  The  average  score  was  60.  The  high  was 
80.  The  low  was  30. 

HOW  SHARP  ARE  YOU?  -  Turn  to  page  29 


That  Cover  Girl 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  owned  a 
model  agency  in 
Philadelphia  for  three 
years,  but  never,  never 
have  I  seen  a  girl  as 
beautiful  as  the  one 
you  have  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  October 
issue  of  Air  Force. 

Professionally,  I  dealt 
with  some  of  America’s  outstanding  cover 
girls,  but  not  one  of  them  can  touch  the 
beauty  of  your  flight  nurse.  Congratulations. 
The  photograph  is  one  of  outstanding  work- 
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manship  which  can  compare  with  the  best 
in  the  business.  If  your  photographer — or 
that  girl — wants  a  job  when  the  war  is  over, 
please  ask  them  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Pfc.  Edward  Felbin,  Scott  Field,  Ill. 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  have  never  written  to  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  before,  but  I  felt  this  time  I 
should.  I’d  like  to  know  who  the  young 
lady  is,  whose  picture  covered  your  October 
Air  Force  issue  and  whether  she’s  actually 
a  nurse  or  not?  Her  upturned  eyes  are 
strictly  mellow  looking  and  her  lips  look  so 
soft  and  luscious.  That’s  really  beauty,  not 
to  mention  her  hair. 

I  certainly  hope  you  know  her. 

Pvt.  James  Martin,  Eglin  Field,  Fla. 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  “Ees  wonderful.  Boy!  ees  wonderful!” 

And  that’s  only  the  beginning!  When  I 
saw  Lt.  Frances  T.  Sandstrom  on  the  cover 
of  your  October  issue  I  thought,  Oh  my 
Lord,  such  poice,  elegance,  such  dignity, 
such  a  cute  hairdo,  lovely  cute  nose,  those 
eyes;  how  I’d  love  to  hold  such  warm  tender¬ 
ness  in  my  arms  and  be  carried  out  of  this 
world  by  just  being  near  her. 

I’ll  stop  going  on  like  that  but  I  don’t 
want  to  and  I’ll  answer  your  question.  Oh 
sure  I  agree  that  the  new  design  with  all  the 
AAF  patches  better  reflects  and  so  on. 
Megawd  man!  And  you  ask  about  the 
patches  while  the  beauty  of  all  beauty  is 
beside  it.  “Oh  ees  wonderful!” 

I’m  just  a  little  tech  sergeant  and  I’m  not 
worthy  of  a  glance  from  her  I  know.  When 
I  walk  down  the  street  the  women  scream 
and  the  brave  men  turn  pale,  so  that  brings 
me  to  about  95%  repulsive  and  5%  ob¬ 
noxious.  But  she  doesn’t  have  to  know 
about  it  and  the  fact  that  I’d  give  you  my 
blood  for  a  picture,  original  type,  of  the 
one  on  the  cover,  and  if  you  could  get  her 
to  autograph  it  putting  “just  a  little  love” 
on  it  I’d  give  you  a  mortgage  on  my  soul. 
That  and  tell  me  more  about  her.  Is  she 
married?  Oh,  I  know  she  must  be,  but 
please  say  she  isn’t. 

Now  I’ve  told  you  the  truth  about  every¬ 
thing  where  do  you  want  me  to  send  my 
blood? 

T/Sgt.  J.  Brooks  Boyle,  Jr.,  Harvard,  Neb. 

P.S.  Oh,  if  I  weren’t  so  repulsive  and  she 
wasn’t  so  unobtainable;  I’d  be  more  impul¬ 
sive  and  make  her  name  changeable. 

She's  married.  And  she  says  you  can  send 
your  blood  to  the  Red  Cross. — Ed. 

Fisherman’s  Complaint 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  have  read  and  re-read  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  the  article  entitled  “The 
Flying  Dutchman”  which  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  Air  Force  on  pages  28 
and  29. 

Quite  likely  it  is  none  of  my  business,  but 
having  lived  all  of  my  life  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  having 
owned  and  operated  various  types  of  craft 
there,  one  thing  in  the  article  just  doesn’t 
jibe  up  right  for  me. 

In  the  outline  giving  the  standard  pro- 
( Continued  on  Page  55) 
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The  fighter  pilot 
on  our  cover  this 
month  is  Lt.  Vernon 
R.  Richards  of  Feit 
Mills,  N.  Y.  He 
looks  tired  and  he 
has  a  right  to  be. 

The  picture  was 
shot  at  the  end  of 
a  seven-hour  escort 
mission  over  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  back 
of  his  hand  is  cap¬ 
sule  information  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  fighter  pilots:  time  for  Start 
Engines,  Take-off,  Set  Course,  Rendezvous 
with  the  big  friends,  and  the  course  for 
Home.  It  can  be  rubbed  or  licked  off  in 
case  of  bailout  over  enemy  territory.  When 
this  picture  was  taken,  Lt.  Richards  was 
credited  with  five  Nazi  planes:  two  in  the 
air  and  three  on  the  ground. 

If  you  have  glanced  at  our  table  of  con¬ 
tents  you  may  have  noticed  a  few  changes 
in  our  lineup.  They  appear  in  our  depart¬ 
mental  setup.  We  don’t  want  to  bother 
you  with  shop  talk,  except  to  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  this  change  climaxes  a  series  of 
refinements  in  presentation  inaugurated  in 
recent  issues,  and  to  explain  briefly  what 
the  change  is  all  about. 

Air  Force  has  grouped  its  departmental 
material  into  three  packages  —  This  Is 
Your  Enemy,  unchanged  except  that  it 
has  been  increased  by  two  pages,  Cross 
Country  and  Technique,  which  have  been 
expanded  to  nine  pages  each. 

Cross  Country  is  our  general  informa¬ 
tion  department,  covering  as  many  as  65 
different  items  of  interest  and  importance 
to  AAF  men.  It  includes  non  technical 
subjects  of  the  type  found  in  the  former 
On  the  Alert,  Flying  Safety  and  Training 
Aids  departments,  plus  a  lot  of  extras.  It 
also  has  four  special  sections:  a  review  of 
AAF  policies  and  procedures,  a  listing  of 
new  training  aids  available  to  the  field, 
two  columns  of  flying  boners  and  com¬ 
ments  by  safety  experts,  and  a  listing  of 
new  aviation  books. 

Technique  is  our  technical  department, 
as  always.  It  now  covers  the  maintenance 
and  supply  as  well  as  the  development  of 
aircraft  and  equipment.  It  includes  the 
technical  material  formerly  found  in  On 
the  Alert,  Flying  Safety,  Training  Aids  and 
On  the  Line,  and  also  has  four  special 
sections:  a  report  on  new  technical  de¬ 
velopments,  tips  on  maintenance,  experi¬ 
ences  with  mechs  around  the  world,  and 
the  old  standby,  What’s  Wrong  with  This 
Picture? 

This  new  departmental  pattern  gives  us 
more  flexibility  for  handling  subjects  that 
deserve  discussion  each  month,  permits  us 
wider  coverage  of  AAF  activities,  and,  we 
trust,  makes  for  greater  readability. 

Whenever  we  start  a  new  feature  in  the 
magazine,  we  turn  the  premises  into  a 
guinea-pig  sty  (is  that  the  right  word?) 


and  try  the  innovation  on  everybody  with¬ 
in  eyeshot.  Latest  uproar  was  caused  by 
the  “How  Sharp  Are  You?”  test  which 
appears  this  month  on  Page  2.  Judging  from 
the  scores,  a  couple  of  pfes  and  majors 
around  here  ought  to  trade  places. 

Our  overseas  staff  had  their  hands  well 
into  this  issue.  First  of  all,  Maj.  Herbert 
Johansen,  our  staff  correspondent  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  was  in  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines  invasion,  landing  on  A  plus  2  with 
the  First  Air  Task  Force  on  Leyte.  He 
promptly  put  his  notes  together  about  the 
initial  action  by  AAF  men,  and  the  result 
is  the  lead  article  “Back  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,”  which  Johansen  cabled  from  Leyte. 

The  article  “Striking  Oil,”  Page  31, 
called  for  collaboration  on  the  part  of  two 
of  our  overseas  men.  From  Great  Britain 
staff  correspondent  Maj.  Charles  Frazer 
sent  in  his  report  on  the  8th  Air  Force 
campaign  against  Nazi  oil  targets  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  from  Italy  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  Capt.  Lawrence  Bachmann  dis¬ 
patched  his  report  on  the  15th  Air  Force 
campaign  against  the  Ploesti  refineries. 

In  like  manner,  two  other  staff  men, 
although  separated  by  some  10,000  miles, 
put  their  heads  together  for  the  article 
“All  in  a  Night’s  Work”  on  Page  8.  After 
receiving  our  call  for  combat  experiences 
of  the  new  P-61  night  fighter,  correspond¬ 
ent  S/Sgt.  Mark  Murphy  ambled  over  to 
a  Black  Widow  squadron  near  the  front 
lines  in  Belgium,  and  climbed  aboard  a 
P-61  for  the  night  mission  report  leading 
off  the  article.  In  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
correspondent  Capt.  Manford  Susman  hur¬ 
riedly  put  together  a  cable  on  some  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  P-61  in  that  theater  be¬ 
fore  taking  off  on  a  mission  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  New  Guinea  which  we  expect 
him  to  tell  you  about  in  a  future  issue. 
Staff  artist  Capt.  Raymond  Creekmore, 
just  arriving  in  the  Central  Pacific,  barely 
had  time  to  scratch  off  the  Black  Widow 
drawing  which  accompanies  the  night 
fighter  article,  and  add  the  little  sketch  of 
the  Hickam  Field  “creep”  on  Page  28  of 
the  new  Cross  Country  department.  You’ll 
see  more  of  Creekmore  in  future  issues. 

One  of  our  favorite 
AAF  characters  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  issue. 
He  is  Homer,  Capt. 
Bill  Lent’s  hilarious 

pigeon.  Bill  says  he 
got  the  idea  partly 

from  the  October  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Our  Pigeon 

Air  Force,”  partly 

from  an  inquisitive  local  bird  that  lands 

on  the  window  sill  now  and  then,  looks  at 
the  cartoons  Bill  is  working  on,  and  then 
flies  sadly  away,  shaking  his  head  and  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
Homer,  so  far  as  we’re  concerned  he’s  a 
dream  bird.  You’ll  find  him  twice  this 

month  in  the  Cross  Country  department. 
Next  month  he’ll  be  flapping  around  again. 
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Back  to  tin  Philippines 


PART  l:  THE  GTS  COME  THROUGH 

BY  MAJ.  HERBERT  0.  JOHANSEN 

AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff 


— By  Radio  from  the  Philippines' 

The  rc-cstablishment  of  the  AAF  in  the  Philippines  was 
unheralded  by  the  roar  of  mighty  planes,  of  bombing 
and  strafing.  “A-day”  (invasion  day)  was  October  20.  On 
A  plus  2,  a  Coast  Guard  LST  nosed  shoreward  and  deposited 
on  White  Beach,  Leyte,  personnel  and  equipment  of  the 
308th  Bomb  Wing  (II),  which  constituted  the  First  Air 
task  Force  of  Lt.  Gen.  G.  C.  Kenney’s  Far  East  Air  Forces. 

The  only  Army  airplanes  in  sight  were  two  L-5s  and  one 
L-4 — and  all  three  of  these  were  in  crates.  For  practical 
reasons,  including  the  important  element  of  surprise,  land- 
based  aircraft  were  not  employed  as  a  prelude  to  the  actual 
landing. 

But  the  role  played  by  sweating  Air  Force  GI’s  in  a  frantic, 
nerve-wracking,  five-hour  emergency  grind  on  the  Tacloban 
strip  near  Leyte  Beach  will  become  a  classic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Campaign. 

It  happened  on  A  plus  3.  For  three  days  the  ground 
echelon  of  the  308th  had  been  slaving  through  the  turmoil 
and  confusion  of  a  beachhead  landing,  the  battle  of  trucks 
and  jeeps  with  mud  and  mire,  the  threat  of  air  raids  with¬ 
out  means  of  retaliation,  the  utter  dependence  on  the  in- 
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fantry  and  artillery  of  the  Sixth  Army  slowly  pushing  the 
Japs  back  beyond  a  sniper-wide  perimeter.  To  carrier-based 
planes  had  been  assigned  the  role  of  supplying  air  cover  for 
the  first  few  days  of  the  invasion.  With  the  308th  had  come 
no  combat  planes,  but  with  it  was  the  operational  and  plan¬ 
ning  organization,  the  brains  and  nerve  center  that  would 
finally  direct  the  land-based  air  assault  against  the  Japs. 

On  A  plus  5,  Tacloban  strip  was  the  only  landing  field 
available  in  the  area.  Aviation  engineers  assigned  to  the  Air 
Task  Force  had  been  working  on  it  feverishly  for  three  days.  ; 
On  the  night  of  October  24  it  was  decided  to  widen  and 
raise  the  runway.  All  night  the  engineers  unloaded  hundreds 
of  truckloads  of  soft  dirt  along  the  length  of  the  strip.  Early 
in  the  morning  their  heavy  scrapers  and  bulldozers  were  in 
a  fever  of  activity.  It  was  a  rush  job.  The  strip  had  to  be 
made  ready  to  receive  AAF  fighters  that  were  due  two  days  . 
later. 

Then,  shortly  before  0800,  their  control  with  the  7th 
Fleet  flashed  an  urgent  priority  message  to  308th  Bomb 
Wing.  There  had  been  an  encounter  off  Leyte  Gulf  with  a 
Japanese  naval  task  force.  Three  “jeep”  carriers  were  being 
shelled.  The  carrier  planes  operating  in  the  air  had  no  place 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CPL.  LOUIS  S.  GLANZMAN 


The  gallant  part  played  by  tbe  ground  echelon  of  our  First  Air  Task  Force 

on  the  strip  at  Leyte  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  the  war 


to  land  and  those  still  on  the  carriers  were  taking  off  im¬ 
mediately  to  escape  destruction.  They  would  shortly  be  out 
of  gas,  bombs  and  ammunition  unless  they  could  come  in  at 
Tacloban  strip.  The  other  alternative  was  to  crash  land  at 
sea.  The  first  demonstration  had  come  that  the  Jap  was  go¬ 
ing  to  put  up  a  desperate  fight  for  Leyte  and  the  Philippines. 

Due  to  the  night’s  work  on  the  strip,  it  was  in  no  shape  to 
take  planes  of  any  sort,  but  the  best  had  to  be  made  of  a 
critical  situation.  Tire  engineers  did  what  they  could  to 
work  over  the  rough  spots.  A  service  squadron  of  the  5th 
Air  Force  was  camped  along  the  beach  waiting  orders  to 
move  forward  to  another  strip  the  moment  it  was  taken 
from  the  japs.  Its  personnel  were  alerted.  Refueling  units, 
crash  trucks  and  ambulances  were  made  ready.  Intelligence, 
supply  and  operations  officers  scattered  over  the  area  to 
unearth  bombs  and  ammunition.  A  radio  chief  of  a  5th  Air 
Force  Fighter  Control  Sector  and  another  of  the  Army  Air¬ 
ways  Communications  System  rushed  to  the  beach  and  set 
up  their  portable  communications  equipment  to  guide  the 
planes.  In  1  5  minutes  after  the  warning  had  been  flashed  to 
the  strip,  the  first  plane — a  torpedo  bomber — circled  over¬ 
head.  The  emergency  communication  setup  did  not  have  his 
frequency.  The  pilot  came  in  unassisted  for  a  nerve  wracking 
but  miraculously  safe  landing.  He  related  how  he  had  just 
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returned  to  his  carrier  when  the  shelling  had  begun,  taking 
off  again  without  refueling  or  bombing  up. 

As  he  announced  that  the  other  planes  would  be  arriving 
any  minute,  a  roar  came  out  of  the  north.  Ten,  twenty, 
thirty  Navy  planes  appeared.  The  sky  was  full  of  circling 
fighters  and  bombers.  The  first  pilots  had  given  their  radio 
frequency,  but  before  communications  could  be  established 
several  planes,  their  gas  exhausted,  came  in  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  Soft  spots  on  the  strip  took  their  toll  of  planes. 
Most  of  the  pilots  and  crew  walked  away  from  their  wrecks. 
Crash  trucks  raced  up  and  down  the  runway  while  crews 
hauled  wrecks  out  of  the  way  under  the  wheels  of  other 
incoming  planes.  Flares  were  sent  up  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
strip.  Men  frantically  waved  white  flags  to  indicate  bad  spots 
and  to  warn  incoming  planes  of  the  debris  in  their  path. 

Gradually  some  sort  of  order  came  out  of  chaos.  Planes 
were  being  brought  in  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  two 
minutes.  Then  all  hell  broke  loose  as  the  Japs  staged  the  first 
of  several  sneak  air  attacks. 

The  planes  aloft  were  helpless — their  guns  empty,  their 
gas  tanks  almost  dry.  Still,  amid  Jap  strafing  and  solid  cur¬ 
tains  of  ack  ack,  they  continued  to  land.  Crews  on  the 
ground  refused  to  be  turned  from  the  task.  A  plane  would 
hardly  maneuver  into  place  along  the  edge  of  the  strip  bc- 
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fore  a  refueling  truck  was  alongside.  Service  crews  were  on 
the  spot  with  bombs  and  belts  of  50  caliber  ammunition. 
Others  pitched  in  to  make  emergency  repairs  to  damaged 
wheels  and  wings.  Armorers  defuzed  bombs  in  crashed 
planes  even  while  they  burned.  Whenever  there  was  a  brief 
letup  between  landings,  engineers  went  out  across  the  strip 
with  graders  and  Rollers,  pulling  off  only  when  the  wheels  of 
incoming  planes  touched  the  ground  yards  away.  An  emer¬ 
gency  control  tower  was  in  operation  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  construction  had  begun.  For  more  than  five  hours 
operations  personnel  sat  atop  the  unprotected  platform 
ignoring  ack  ack  and  enemy  strafing.  To  get  them  in  and 
get  them  into  the  air  again  in  fighting  condition  was  the 
single  thought  of  hundreds  of  working  GIs,  and  they  did. 

The  first  plane  had  landed  at  0830.  Two  hours  later  59 
planes  were  ready  to  take  off  again,  gas  tanks  filled,  repairs 
made,  with  bombs  and  ammunition  for  their  guns.  During 
a  period  of  less  than  20  hours  Tacloban  strip,  which  had 
been  declared  unserviceable  that  morning,  had  handled  more 
than  200  landings  and  take-offs. 

But  there  was  more  to  be  done  by  the  aviation  engineers 
who  had  lost  a  day  in  addition  to  the  setback  caused  by  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  strip.  Another  night  of  labor  faced 
them,  with  the  task  of  laying  several  thousand  feet  of  land¬ 
ing  mats  that  had  been  rushed  ashore  from  ships  in  the 
harbor.  Nor  was  there  rest  for  the  service  squadron  and 
ground  crews.  Numerous  planes  had  still  to  be  made  readv 
for  take-off,  major  repairs  effected,  parts  salvaged  from 
wrecks  to  patch  up  the  less  seriously  damaged.  It  was  a  grim 
night,  for  reports  came  in  that  the  naval  battle  still  raged. 
If  the  Japanese  task  force  got  through  it  might  well  have  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  the  entire  Philippine  landing  operations. 

The  Navy  pilots  and  their  crews  were  grim  too  as  they 
took  their  first  food  of  the  day  at  the  308th  mess.  They 
were  grateful  for  the  generous  rations  of  wine  that  somehow 
materialized  from  nowhere.  Not  one  of  them  blamed  the 
condition  of  the  strip  for  their  craekups.  Their  apology  was 
that  most  of  them  had  not  used  a  land  strip  for  six  months 
or  more.  Tire  unanimous  comment  of  all  the  AAF  boys  was, 
“Those  Navy  guys  sure  can  handle  those  planes.” 

That  Wednesday  and  the  following  day  were  important 
ones  in  the  Pacific  war.  Navy  pilots  returning  from  missions 
at  sea  the  second  day  reported  that  the  Jap  Naval  Task 
Force  had  been  turned  back,  badly  battered.  Our  hold  on 
the  Philippines  was  secure  from  sea  attack. 

Friday  morning,  October  27,  was  another  day  of  memo¬ 
rable  activity  for  Tacloban  strip.  The  last  of  the  Navy  planes 
had  taken  off  and  headed  for  their  carrier  bases  as  gangs  of 
aviation  engineers,  naked  to  the  waist,  sweat  rolling  off  their 
sun  blackened  backs,  laid  landing  mats  at  a  furious  rate.  As 
noon  approached  some  few  feet  separated  the  two  ends  of 
the  strip.  The  gap  lessened,  and  as  the  last  section  was  fast- 
tened  into  place  a  loud  cheer  filled  the  air.  The  weary  en¬ 
gineers  joined  in  turning  their  heads  skvward.  A  formation 
of  P-38s  had  come  out  of  the  south  and  was  beginning  to 
circle  overhead.  After  two  and  a  half  long  years,  AAF  planes 
were  about  to  land  on  the  Philippines. 

The  first  P-38  came  in  with  one  engine  shot  out  and  Jap 
bullet  holes  in  a  wing.  The  others  circled,  broke  formation, 
buzzed  the  field,  circled  again  over  the  mountain  to  give  the 
entrenched  Japs  a  good  look  at  what  awaited  them  and  to  let 
our  front  line  troops  know  that  they  now  had  a  partner  in 
the  sky.  At  1215  the  P-38s — two  squadrons  of  the  5th  Air 
Force  49th  Fighter  Group — began  coming  in  to  the  cheering 
of  gayly  dressed  Filipino  ground  troops,  engineers  and  air 
force  troops.  Generals  MacArthur  and  Kenney  were  there  to 
welcome  them.  Our  planes  had  returned  to  the  Philippines 
to  stay  until  the  Japs  were  driven  out.  ☆ 


Tacloban  strip  was  not  serviceable,  but  over  100  planes  bounced 
and  skidded  in  on  the  rough  field,  some  ending  up  like  this  Wildcat. 


Frantic  activity  on  Tacloban  strip  is  shown  in  this  photograph 
taken  bv  Major  Johansen  who  also  snapped  other  photos  on  this  page. 


Sunbaked  engineers  worked  furiously  to  finish  the  strip  in  time  for 
the  first  AAF  landings.  Photo  shows  job  just  about  completed. 
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PART  II:  OUR  All  TASK  FORCE 

The  origins  of  the  First  Philippine  Assault  Air  Task  Force  go  back  to 
the  Buna  campaign.  Here’s  how  this  streamlined  organization  works 


When  the  first  AAF  combat  planes — a  squadron  of  P-38s 
— arrived  in  the  Philippines  they  found  an  operational 
and  service  organization  already  established.  From  the 
moment  of  landing  they  were  able  to  go  into  operation 
against  the  enemy. 

An  hour  after  landing  on  A  plus  7,  the  first  P-38s,  re¬ 
fueled  and  serviced,  took  off  on  patrol.  Among  them  was 
Maj.  Richard  Bong,  who  got  his  first  Jap  over  the  Philip¬ 
pines  within  the  hour,  got  two  more  a  few  days  later,  bring¬ 
ing  his  score  to  33  enemy  planes  destroyed  in  aerial  combat. 
During  their  first  day  the  Lightnings  downed  six  Jap  planes. 
On  the  following  day,  October  29,  this  handful  of  fighters 
took  over  air  cover  for  the  Philippine  Island  operation.  Be¬ 
fore  a  week  was  out  their  score  was  an  even  50. 

This  was  possible  only  because  the  308th  Bomb  Wing, 
serving  as  an  air  task  force,  had  laid  the  ground  work,  set 
up  operations,  established  service  and  supply  facilities,  gath¬ 
ered  intelligence,  and  was  operating  a  complete  communica¬ 
tions  network.  An  airdrome  squadron  was  on  the  job.  An 
air  force  surgical  hospital  capable  of  performing  major  sur¬ 
gery  was  ready.  The  air  liaison  party  with  the  308th  had  been 
set  with  their  air-ground  communication  since  A  plus  4,  and 
contact  had  been  established  with  five  air  liaison  parties  at¬ 
tached  to  various  infantry  and  artillery  units.  Intelligence  on 
enemy  activities  and  air  strength  had  been  accumulated. 
Around  this  nucleus  was  being  built  the  First  Philippine 
Assault  Air  Task  Force. 

The  first  few  days,  our  fighters  were  constantly  in  the  air. 
Several  important  reconnaissance  missions  were  flown  at  the 
request  of  our  ground  troops.  Concentrations  of  enemy 
troops  were  bombed,  and  escorts  were  furnished  for  small 
Naval  craft  on  coastal  operations.  Advice  from  the  front  line 
that  a  Jap  Photo  Joe  had  covered  a  strategic  highway  was 
passed  on  to  the  fighters,  enabling  them  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  a  bombing  attack.  The  first  Jap  bomber  force  in  strength 
was  turned  back  by  four  P-38s  which  downed  three  escorts. 

Weather  delayed  the  arrival  of  other  air  units  from  the 
5th  Air  Force.  It  wasn’t  until  A  plus  11  that  C-47  transport 
planes  came  in  escorted  by  our  P-3 8s  from  the  southern 
Philippines.  Their  cargo  was  food  for  the  fighter  units,  their 
return  mission  the  evacuation  of  seriously  wounded.  Later 
in  the  day  came  the  first  contingent  of  P-61  night  fighters. 
Two  more  strips  had  been  secured.  Aviation  engineers  under 
armed  convoy  fought  their  way  through  a  sea  of  mud  within 
range  of  Jap  snipers  to  reach  them.  Landing  strips  had  to 
be  filled  in,  operation  control  set  up,  service  facilities  brought 
up.  The  air  task  force  was  showing  its  normal  growth  from 
fighters  to  light  bombers  and  then  to  medium  bombers. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  2  an  intelligence  report  came  in  that 
some  60  Jap  bombers  with  fighter  escort  were  on  their  way. 
Nine  P-38s  scrambled  to  meet  them.  Fweryone  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  skies,  waiting  for  the  aerial  devastation  that 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Nothing  happened.  Then  came  the 
heartening  message  that  our  few  fighters  had  met  a  strong 
formation  of  P-38s  enroute  to  reinforce  Leyte.  Tire  two 
joined  forces.  Three  of  the  Japs  were  shot  down  over  Leyte 
Gulf,  the  others  turned  tail. 

All  this  was  an  air  task  force  in  operation.  Air  battles 
must  be  based  on  plodding  work  on  the  ground,  building  up 
the  battle  operationa1  organization  without  which  an  air 


force  can  neither  fly  nor  fight.  The  initial  mission  of  the 
308th ’s  operational  organization  of  the  First  Air  Task  Force 
was  set  forth  by  its  commanding  officer,  Col.  David  W. 
Hutchinson,  in  a  terse  order  of  the  day.  First,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  carrier  based  planes,  the  ATF  will  provide  local 
cover  over  Tacloban  and  Dulag  areas.  Second,  furnish  air- 
ground  co-ordination  with  the  Sixth  Army  when  requested. 
Third,  conduct  night  fighter  patrol.  Fourth,  furnish  courier 
service.  Fifth,  furnish  cover  for  PT  boats. 

The  air  task  force  originated  with  General  Kenney  at  the 
time  of  the  Buna  campaign  in  early  1943.  The  original  was 
called  the  Buna  Air  Task  Force.  By  February  1944,  three 
air  task  forces  were  operating,  and  three  bomb  wings — the 
308th,  309th,  310th  authorized  as  their  operations  head¬ 
quarters  organization. 

The  need  for  air  task  forces  came  with  the  rapid  advance 
of  our  air  forces  through  New  Guinea.  In  order  to  cor¬ 
relate  activities  of  GHO,  the  Allied  air  force,  and  the 
Australian  Imperial  Forces,  General  Kenney  found  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintain  a  headquarters  in  Brisbane.  As  air  activity 
spread  from  Australia  into  New  Guinea,  the  Brisbane  head¬ 
quarters  became  too  remote  for  efficient  operational  control. 
To  remedy  this  an  advance  echelon  of  the  5th  Air  Force, 
“ADVON,”  was  established  at  Port  Moresby,  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Ennis  C.  Whitehead  as  Kenney’s  deputy  commander. 
Our  advance  gained  momentum,  and  January  1943  saw  the 
fall  of  Buna.  A  more  forward  operational  base  was  required 
to  correlate  the  activities  of  the  advance  air  combat  units. 
ADVON  already  found  itself  too  far  in  the  rear.  The  Buna 
Air  Task  Force  was  created  in  March  1943  operating  out  of 
Dobadura.  This  obviated  crossing  the  Owen  Stanley  range, 
which  eliminated  75  miles  of  treacherous,  towering  moun¬ 
tains  and  added  considerably  to  the  operational  efficiency  of 
our  combat  elements.  So  successful  was  this  innovation  in 
the  air  war  that  the  air  task  force  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Air  Force. 

As  conceived  by  General  Kenney,  an  air  task  force  has  no 
rear  echelon.  It  is  purely  an  operational  organization  stream¬ 
lined  to  the  utmost,  having  no  administrative  functions. 
Flexible,  not  burdened  with  the  routine  and  details  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  its  organization  can  perform  an  air  force  mission 
more  efficiently  and  with  fewer  aircraft,  aircrews  and  ground 
crews.  Organization  is  of  the  cellular  unit  type.  Air  echelons 
and  service  units  are  added  as  the  practical  need  arises,  far 
from  the  5th  Air  Force.  These  units  are  attached  to  the  air 
task  force  for  a  particular  operation  only.  When  an  area  has 
been  secured  for  routine  air  activity,  the  attached  air  and 
ground  units  return  to  their  parent  organization.  The  air 
force  takes  over  the  operation.  The  air  task  force  retires  for 
a  brief  rest  to  prepare  for  the  next  aerial  threat. 

During  its  period  of  activity  the  air  task  force  assumes 
operational  control  of  all  air  activity  inherent  in  an  air  force, 
including  a  prelude  of  saturation  bombing  where  necessary, 
air  patrol,  attacks  on  shipping,  reconnaissance,  tactical  bomb¬ 
ing  and  strafing.  An  air  task  force  has  all  the  functions  of  an 
air  force  proper  except  those  of  administration,  which  are 
prone  to  make  a  headquarters  topheavv  and  operationally 
clumsy.  It  has  the  basic  headquarters,  engineering,  chemical 
warfare,  psychological  warfare,  signal,  ordnance,  medical  and 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Black  Widow  “Moonhappy”  shoots  down  jap  bomber  over  Saipan  despite  Zero  escort. 


All  in  a  Night's  Wort 

By  AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff  Correspondents 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CAFT.  RAYMOND  CREEICMORE 


The  Battle  Ax  stood  at  the  end  of  the  runway,  her  two 
engines  purring  gently  in  the  fading  twilight  of  the 
Belgian  evening.  From  the  tower  she  had  the  outline  of 
a  P-38,  but  in  Europe  the  Lightnings  fly  with  silver  coats 
and  the  Battle  Ax  was  shiny  black.  Lightnings  also  fly  by 
day  and  seldom  take  off  into  the  gathering  darkness  with  the 
ceiling  barely  higher  than  the  hangar  roof  and  with  cold 
fronts  zig-zagging  all  across  the  weather  charts. 


The  Battle  Ax  was  a  P-61  night  fighter.  Her  pilot  was 
First  Lt.  Eugene  Axtell,  a  former  baker  in  Excelsior,  Minn. 
Their  job  was  to  prowl  over  Germany  between  darkness  and 
dawn  and  shoot  down  any  Nazi  bombers  that  might  be  try¬ 
ing  to  sneak  across  the  lines  into  Allied  territory. 

Night  fighting  is  a  highly  specialized  job,  and  the  Black 
Widow  is  a  highly  specialized  plane.  She  is  an  all-metal, 
three-place  monoplane  with  twin-tail  booms.  She  has  a  rapid 
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The  Black  Widow  is  making  night  flying  very  uncomfortable  for  both  Germans  and  Japs 


rate  of  climb  and  can  knife  through  the  sky  at  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  speed.  Lurking  in  the  dark  and  attacking  unseen,  the 
P-61  has  plenty  of  firepower  to  expend  in  the  few,  crucial 
seconds  of  night  interception.  Her  armament  consists  of 
20  mm  cannon  and  four  50  caliber  machine  guns  in  a  remote 
control  turret  above,  or  other  combinations. 

By  means  of  newly-developed  equipment,  ground  con¬ 
trollers  can  pick  up  enemy  raiders  at  considerable  distances 
and  vector  a  P-61  close  enough  for  interception.  There  is 
good  reason  for  the  shiny  black  camouflage  paint  on  the 
Battle  Ax  and  her  sister  planes  that  are  flying  over  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific.  It  would  seem  that  dull  black  paint 
would  be  harder  to  see  at  night.  Actually,  dull  black  looks 
almost  white  in  searchlight  beams.  Experience  proved  that 
when  the  searchlights  pick  up  a  shiny  black  airplane  they 
seem  to  bounce  right  off,  making  the  plane  almost  invisible. 

S/Sgt.  Mark  Murphy,  Air  Force  correspondent  in  France, 
climbed  into  the  Battle  Ax  with  Axtell  and  his  radio  man, 
Flight  Lt.  Joseph  F.  Crew,  of  Lake  Mahopac,  New  York. 
These  two  had  shot  down  a  German  plane  a  few  weeks 
before  and  were  anxious  to  pile  up  a  few  more  victories. 
They  had  no  misgivings  about  the  weather,  which  usually  is 
so  bad  that  sometimes  you  encounter  three  kinds  of  fronts 
in  a  night.  On  nights  you  don’t  have  fronts  you  get  what 
the  weather  men  call  an  unstable  air  mass,  which  means  it 
rains  and  blows  most  of  the  time. 

Axtell  flew  the  Battle  Ax  into  and  above  the  cloud  cover, 
climbing  fast.  The  Black  Widow  leaves  the  runway  after  a 
very  short  take-off  and  goes  up  very  much  like  an  elevator. 
Axtell  didn’t  circle  but  headed  straight  toward  Germany. 

A  few  miles  out  he  switched  the  radio  over  to  the  ground 
controller. 

“Looks  like  a  quiet  night,”  the  controller  said.  He  in¬ 
structed  Axtell  to  go  up  to  12.000  and  patrol. 

Axtell  looked  disgusted.  “Nuts,”  he  snorted.  “We’re 
getting  another  dry  run.” 

The  Battle  Ax  moved  over  the  front  lines  and  deep  into 
hostile  territory.  It  was  eerily  beautiful  above  the  cloud 
cover,  with  the  stars  seeming  somehow  to  be  in  different 
positions  than  when  seen  from  the  ground. 

“See  why  we  like  this  night  stuff?”  Axtell  said  over  the 
intercom. 

Through  a  break  in  the  clouds  a  few  scattered  lights  were 
visible  and  a  few  towns  were  burning  because  there  had  been 
several  heavy  bomber  raids  during  the  day. 

The  controller  vectored  the  Battle  Ax  here  and  there. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  clouds  became  luminous. 

“Look  at  the  canopv,  Joe,”  Axtell  said.  That  meant  that 
the  Germans,  for  some  reason,  were  lighting  up  a  closed-in 
airfield  by  throwing  searchlights  to  a  point  in  the  clouds. 

Once,  the  controller  reported  excitedly  that  something 
was  nearby.  They  turned  and  started  to  chase.  After  a  few 
minutes  word  came  that  the  object  was  friendly.  They 
guessed  it  was  probably  one  of  their  own  planes.  There  is 
little  danger  of  shooting  down  a  friend,  because  a  night 
fighter  makes  positive  identification  before  letting  go  at 
anything.  This  sometimes  calls  for  flying  within  50  feet  of 
a  plane  to  make  sure  what  it  is.  Night  fighter  pilots  are 
recognition  experts  and  sometimes  while  waiting  around 
they  will  quit  a  blackjack  game  to  make  bets  on  how  many 
planes  they  can  recognize  from  quick  shuffling  of  a  pile  of 
recognition  cards. 

The  Battle  Ax  kept  flying  at  12,000  throughout  the  night 
on  various  courses  but  the  Luftwaffe  evidently  was  taking  a 
holiday.  The  ground  controller  didn’t  report  any  hostiles  and 


when  the  eastern  horizon  started  to  lighten  Axtell  asked  him 
to  vector  them  home.  It  was  uncomfortable  being  a  lone 
plane  over  enemy  country  with  lots  of  accurate  flak. 

Halfway  home,  they  spotted  a  train  going  around  a  curve, 
smoke  pluming  behind. 

“Let’s  get  it,”  Axtell  said. 

Axtell  told  the  controller  he  was  taking  the  plane  down, 
and  then  asked  Crew:  “Flow  shall  we  do  it,  front  or  back?” 

“Back,”  Joe  advised. 

Diving  at  45  degrees,  Axtell  aimed  the  Battle  Ax  at  the 
train.  He  pulled  out  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  tracks  and 
the  plane  shook  as  the  guns  started  firing.  Bright  cherry-red 
flak  ripped  at  them  from  the  left.  Then  something  bounced 
them  100  feet  into  the  air.  Axtell  eased  the  Battle  Ax  back 
toward  the  deck. 

“Get  the  hell  out  of  here!”  Joe  shouted. 

Miles  later,  Axtell  asked  Joe  what  had  happened. 

“It  must  have  been  ammunition,”  Joe  said.  “The  whole 
damn  train  blew  up.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  close  to  their  field. 

“Thanks,”  Axtell  told  ground  control.  “It  was  nice  to 
work  with  you.”  He  switched  to  the  tower. 

“There  is  a  slight  ground  fog  coming  up  over  the  edge  of 
the  field,”  the  tower  said. 

It  was  understatement  of  the  worst  kind.  When  they  got 
over  the  field  it  was  closed  in  tight.  Axtell  tried  several 
passes.  Tower  said  they  were  lighting  flares  and  were  sending 
up  a  rocket.  They  still  couldn’t  see  anything. 

Axtell  then  went  down  to  the  deck  and  once  in  a  while  a 
patch  of  fog  would  blow  away  and  they  could  see  the 
ominous  outline  of  trees  at  their  level. 

They  went  back  over  the  field  and  by  this  time  all  the  red 
lights  were  showing  on  the  fuel  gauges. 

“We’ll  make  one  more  pass,  then  bail,”  Axtell  said. 

“Don’t  bail,”  Joe  broke  in.  “Belly  it  someplace.” 

Sergeant  Murphy  didn’t  care  for  the  trend  of  the  con¬ 
versation. 

They  made  the  one  pass,  wheels  down,  ready  to  land. 
Suddenly  a  wisp  of  mist  blew  away  and  right  below  them  at 
an  angle  was  the  runway.  Axtell  made  two  incredible 
vertical  banks  at  what  seemed  to  be  zero  altitude.  Quickly 


he  jerked  the  wheel  up  and 
let  out  the  flaps.  The  Battle 
Ax  hit  the  runway  at  high 
speed  and  skidded  along. 
Smoke  poured  up  through 
the  fuselage.  But  they  were 
safe. 

“We  sure  as  hell  pranged 
that  airplane,”  Axtell  said 
when  he  climbed  out.  Tire 
Battle  Ax  was  bent  a  bit  but 
reparable. 

It  was  all  in  a  night’s  work 
for  a  Black  Widow  squad¬ 
ron,  and  many  such  squad¬ 
rons  are  rising  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  over  the 
battle  areas  of  Europe  and 
the  Pacific. 

Aerial  night  fighting  is 
both  an  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  tactic.  Offensively,  night 
fighters  intrude  on  the  en¬ 
emy  in  various  ways.  During 


Pacific  P-61  crew:  Lts.  R.  C. 

Williams  (pilot),  and  C.  W. 
Bjorum,  and  S/Sgt.  H.  Bobo. 
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die  Battle  of  Britain,  RAF  intruder  planes  would  hover  over 
German  bomber  bases  in  darkness  and  attack  the  enemy  air¬ 
craft  as  they  entered  the  traffic  pattern.  Intruder  missions 
by  night  fighters  also  are  aimed  at  destroying  trains,  shooting 
up  shipping,  bombing  airports,  ammunition  dumps  and  other 
military  targets.  In  Normandy,  Allied  fighters  and  fighter- 
bombers  denied  the  Germans  the  use  of  roads  and  railways 
during  daylight  hours.  After  dark,  the  night  fighters  con¬ 
tinued  the  bombing  and  strafing  and  inflicted  further  pun¬ 
ishment  on  retreating  enemy  columns. 

On  the  defensive  side,  the  job  of  the  night  fighter  in¬ 
creases  as  the  ground  forces  push  deeper  into  enemy  terri¬ 
tory.  As  we  close  in  on  the  enemy,  he  is  able  to  strike  back 
harder  and  more  frequently.  Each  forward  move  must  be 
protected  by  the  night  fighters,  particularly  in  Europe  where 
the  Luftwaffe  seldom  dares  to  show  itself  in  daylight. 

The  P-61  is  the  first  American  airplane  designed  and  built 
to  fly  at  night  both  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon. 

It  was  hatched  from  the  recommendations  of  Army  ob¬ 
servers  who  had  watched  the  Battle  of  Britain.  During  those 
critical  days,  the  RAF  was  forced  to  rely  on  converted  pur¬ 
suits  and  light  bombers  for  defense  against  night  raiders. 
What  was  needed  was  a  new  type  airplane  capable  of  prowl- 


Black  Widows  destined  for  the  13th  Air  Force  are  unloaded  from 
transports  and  towed  to  the  assembly  strip  where  wings  will  be  added. 


ing  in  the  black  skies,  intercepting  enemy  bombers  before 
they  could  reach  their  objective,  of  shooting  them  down  as 
they  attempted  to  return  to  their  bases,  and  to  intrude  on 
the  enemy  and  his  installations  by  night  or  on  days  too 
murky  for  the  average  plane  to  fly  a  mission. 

The  first  experimental  P-61  model  was  finished  in  May 
1942  by  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.  Two  years  later,  the  P-61s 
made  a  spectacular  debut  in  France.  On  their  first  mission 
they  wiped  out  four  German  raiders.  One  downed  a 
ME-110  after  a  23-minute  battle  at  such  close  range  that  the 
two  planes  sideswiped  each  other. 

Over  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  Air  Force  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  Capt.  Manford  Susman  reports  that  AAF  pilots 
who  first  tested  the  P-61  in  this  area  were  disappointed 
when  it  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations.  They  thought  the 
Widow  was  sluggish  and  unresponsive  in  maneuvers.  They 
were,  they  admitted,  flying  her  in  strict  accordance  with 
tech  orders.  Representatives  of  the  manufacturer  watched 
the  tests  and  found  out  what  was  wrong.  The  pilots  were 
told  to  throw  away  the  book  and  push  the  plane  to  the 
utmost.  Immediately,  the  pilots  found  that  they  were  han¬ 
dling  an  entirely  different  airplane.  The  tech  orders  had  been 
too  confining.  They  had  not  given  the  Widow  the  break  she 
deserved. 

Since  then  one  Pacific  night  fighter  pilot  has  reported: 
“The  P-61  is  the  most  forgiving  airplane  I  have  ever  handled. 
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You  really  have  to  be  off  the  ball  to  make  errors.  The  Widow 
works  alone  in  the  night  sky  and  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
interception  depends  upon  the  degree  of  coordination  of  the 
three-man  crew.” 

Black  Widow  pilots  in  the  Pacific  already  have  had  some 
unusual  experiences.  One  concerns  a  double  play  with  a 
Jap  assist,  disclosed  by  a  P-61  pilot,  Lt.  David  T.  Cort: 

“I  sighted  a  small  light,  apparently  a  plane’s  wing  light, 
on  the  starboard  side  northwest  of  my  P-61.  I  started  to 
approach  the  light  when  ground  control  interception  told 
me  to  continue  orbiting  as  there  was  a  second  night  fighter 
in  the  area.  When  my  plane  returned  to  the  orbit,  I  received 
a  call  from  my  colleague  informing  me  that  it  w;as  not  his 
light  I  had  seen,  as  he  was  completely  blacked  out.  The  fact 
that  tracers  were  passing  five  feet  behind  and  two  feet  below 
the  tail  of  our  plane  indicated  that  it  had  been  an  enemy. 

“A  few  minutes  later  another  of  our  pilots  reported  that 
he  had  seen  an  enemy  plane  go  down  in  a  ball  of  fire  into 
the  water  and  explode  on  impact.  He  was  about  to  con¬ 
gratulate  me  on  a  kill  when  I  told  him  that  I  hadn’t  even 
fired  my  guns.  Later  we  decided  that  the  Jap  plane  whose 
light  I  had  first  spotted  had  seen  me  too,  and  let  go  his 
guns.  In  the  confusion  of  my  orbiting,  he  had  shot  down 
one  of  his  own  planes.” 

Five  minutes  later,  however,  Lieutenant  Cort’s  gunner  did  j. 
shoot  down  a  Jap  plane.  Two  Bettys  were  credited  to  the 
Black  Widows. 

Captain  Susman  notes  that  ground  crews  in  the  Pacific 
are  faced  with  problems  all  their  own.  Often  the  planes  | 
have  to  be  readied  for  take-off  in  the  total  darkness  of  a 
blackout.  Sometimes  the  Jap  slips  in  undetected  and  the 
night  fighters  have  to  scramble  while  enemy  bombers  are  1 
dropping  their  bombs.  There  is  no  security  of  a  fox  hole  for 
these  grease  monkeys.  Signs  in  the  revetments  read  “Fox 
holes  are  where  you  find  them.”  One  crew  chief  remarked, 

“I  found  that  I  could  crawl  all  the  way  into  a  steel  helmet 
with  only  my  feet  sticking  out.” 

Things  are  not  quite  so  rugged  at  the  P-61  bases  in 
Europe,  although  here  the  Black  Widow  squadrons  have 
problems  peculiar  to  their  operations.  The  base  in  Belgium 
from  which  Lieutenant  Axtell  and  his  Battle  Ax  operate  is 
fairly  typical. 

Although  the  night  fighters  in  Europe  are  established  in 
squadrons  they  have  group  functions.  They  require  a  large 
quantity  of  instrument  and  radio  equipment,  but  Lt.  Col. 
Oris  B.  Johnson,  who  commands  the  squadron,  has  some 
expert  scroungers  and  they  help  keep  the  equipment  stock¬ 
pile  up.  The  night  fighter  missions  always  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  unexpected  and  no  one  ever  knows  what  will  be 
encountered  in  the  darkness.  When  the  outfit  w;as  still  flying 
from  British  bases,  one  of  the  Widows  spotted  a  robot  bomb 
winging  its  way  across  the  Channel.  Capt.  Tadas  Spelis  and 
his  radio  man,  Lt.  Eleutherious  Eleftherian,  economically 
called  “Lefty,”  flew  right  through  the  1 500-foot  explosion 
caused  when  their  bullets  touched  off  the  buzz-bomb’s  war 
head.  Spelis  was  blinded  momentarily  and  the  plane  started 
to  spin.  He  finally  brought  the  Widow  under  control.  When 
they  landed  it  w'as  found  that  most  of  the  controlling  sur¬ 
faces  had  been  badly  burned. 

Wherever  they  are,  the  boys  who  fly  the  Widows  agree 
that  it’s  a  different  type  of  fighting.  Sometimes  it’s  on  the 
monotonous  side.  Often  they  do  a  lot  of  flying  without 
finding  anything  to  shoot.  Already  the  Japs  have  so  much 
respect  for  the  P-61,  according  to  Captain  Susman,  that  an 
average  of  one  enemy  plane  is  encountered  for  every  50 
missions  flown.  But  in  the  blackened  skies,  the  prospect  of 
danger  and  action  is  always  jirescnt.  And  whenever  the 
enemy  exposes  himself,  the  Black  Widow  is  ready  to  strike 
for  the  kill. 
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Man  picked  up  in  photos  above  wears  winter  flying  suit,  parachute,  as  plane  hooks  pick-up  loop  with  guide  pole  hinged  to  fuselage  and 
and  special  harness  attached  to  rope  between  poles.  He  doubles  up  hoists  him  at  35  degree  angle,  thus  preventing  ground  swing-back. 


The  AAF  has  perfected  a  “human  pick-up”  system  which 
offers  numerous  possibilities  in  the  aerial  rescue  of  men 
in  inaccessible  terrain  and  behind  enemy  lines. 

The  system,  resulting  from  extensive  experimentation  at 
Wright  Field,  enables  a  pilot  to  swoop  low  over  the  ground, 
hook  a  nylon  loop  and  pick  up  a  man  with  less  strain  than  a 
parachute  jump.  Early  experiments  were  conducted  with 
dummies  which  frequently  smashed  back  against  the  ground 
before  the  pick-up  plane  could  gain  altitude.  Perfection  of 
flight  procedure  finally  eliminated  the  danger  of  the  ground 
swing-back,  and  sheep  were  tried  in  later  tests. 

The  ground  equipment  used  was  similar  to  that  used  for 
glider  snatches:  two  poles  that  supported  a  nylon  rope  loop 
which  was  attached  to  the  strap  harness  of  the  sheep. 

On  September  5,  1943,  Lt.  Alexis  Doster  was  yanked  from 
the  ground,  hurtled  through  the  air  and  safely  pulled  into  a 
Stinson  Reliant.  Lieutenant  Doster  thus  became  the  first 
airborne  pedestrian  in  history.  He  reported  that  his  sensa¬ 
tion  was  “a  smooth  whir  of  air  around  me  and  then  the 
ground  disappeared  underneath.  If  I  hadn’t  heard  the  wind 
I  wouldn’t  have  known  I  was  moving.” 

Although  initial  tests  on  dummies  revealed  a  force  of  from 
10  to  17  Gs,  changes  in  the  tow  rope  and  harness  cut  this  to 
3  Vi  to  7  Gs  for  less  than  tw'o  seconds,  well  within  physical 
safety  margins,  after  which  the  braking  system  drops  the  G 
force  to  1.7.  As  soon  as  the  subject’s  body  reaches  the  speed 
of  the  towing  plane,  the  G  drops  to  1.3. 

At  the  present  time,  human  pick-up  is  limited  to  light¬ 
weight,  highly  maneuverable  airplanes  although  experiments 
are  being  conducted  to  develop  techniques  for  the  use  of 
this  equipment  with  high  speed  combat  planes,  ft 


Pick-up  plane  uses  nylon  rope  on  electrically  driven  reel  equipped 
with  automatic  braking  device  to  pull  subject  up  to  plane’s  door. 


edge  of  airplane’s  door  sill,  simplified  back  type  chutes  were  adopted. 
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Underground.  A  group  of  worried  men  sat  around  a  table  at 
the  home  or  a  generalleutnant  in  Berlin.  It  was  early  in 
1944.  The  Allied  air  forces  were  engaged  in  an  all-out  attack 
on  German  aircraft  production.  Leaders  of  Germany’s  10 
leading  aircraft  firms  had  been  assembled  to  figure  out  how 
to  save  their  aircraft  plants  from  obliteration.  The  German 
Air  Force  had  become  ineffective  in  defending  these  installa¬ 
tions.  Dispersal  and  camouflage  of  factories  had  failed. 
Every  day  of  good  weather  meant  that  German  aircraft 
plants  would  take  a  beating — and  each  beating  was  worse 
than  the  last. 

So  it  appeared  that  the  only  way  to  stop  them  was  to 
move  the  German  aircraft  industry  completely  underground. 
That  was  the  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  objected.  They  argued  that  it 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  in  the  midst  of  war.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  psychological  effect  upon  German 
workers  would  be  bad,  that  it  was  too  much  like  rats  being 
driven  into  their  holes.  It  meant  a  tremendous  labor-using 
program  of  excavation.  It  meant  replanning  and  reorgan¬ 
izing,  relocating  workers,  building  new  barracks,  rerouting 
supplies.  It  meant  a  step-by-step  transfer,  with  irreplaceable 
machinery  moved  first.  It  would  have  to  be  an  industrial 
evacuation  by  stages;  moving  an  entire  nation-wide,  vital 
and  complicated  industry.  The  task  at  best  would  require  at 
least  a  year. 

Yet  nobody  offered  anything  better.  It  was  decided.  They 
adopted — with  reluctance — the  underground  proposal. 

They  called  for  maps  and  spread  them  on  the  table.  The 
first  step  obviously  was  to  choose  underground  sites.  They 
selected  mines,  tunnels  and  caves.  They  decided  to  make 
FW-190  parts  in  deep  cares  near  already  well-established 
factories;  assemble  JU-88s  in  a  section  of  a  subway,  set  up 
other  assembly  lines  in  the  Paris  subway.  And  what  could 
be  salvaged  from  the  bomb-stricken  Messerschmitt  factory 
at  Regensburg  was  to  be  moved  to  a  highway  tunnel  and  a 
cave. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  conference  ended.  The  confreres 
filed  away.  They  had  devised  a  way  they  hoped  would  pro¬ 
tect  Germany’s  life  breath  by  moving  her  aircraft  plants 
safely  away  from  Allied  bombs. 

Nine  months  have  passed  since  that  Berlin  conference. 
Was  it  successful?  Has  the  German  aircraft  industry  been 
saved? 

'Hie  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  But  Allied  strategists  agree 
that  had  the  plan  been  undertaken  a  few  years  earlier,  the 


course  of  the  war  might  have  been  changed  greatly.  Ger¬ 
many  had  planned  20  years  for  the  waging  of  war;  she  had 
not  planned  so  long  for  defense.  Her  movement  under¬ 


ground  in  this  war  was  not  only  too  late  but,  as  her  indus¬ 
trialists  feared,  too  big  a  job.  Among  other  difficulties,  the 
shipping  of  equipment  was  complicated  and  snarled  by  our 
bombing  of  German  transportation. 

Yet  much  was  done  to  complete  the  plan.  By  the  time 
our  ground  troops  got  there,  parts  of  the  Paris  subway  were 
nearly  ready  for  manufacturers’  use.  An  underground  loca¬ 
tion  was  nearly  ready  in  the  Moselle  Valley  sector;  it  was 
taken  over  by  General  Patton’s  troops. 

But  the  plan  upon  which  the  German  aircraft  industry 
that  night  in  Berlin  staked  its  last  great  gamble  for  life  will 
fall  before  its  No.  1  enemy.  That  enemy  is  time. 

Button  Up.  Some  people  still  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  enemy  agent.  Yet  in  late  1943,  despite  our 
highest  security  measures,  the  Japanese  published  a  docu¬ 
ment  giving  much  data  on  the  B-29.  The  report  concerned 
horsepower,  bombload,  speed,  range  and  rate  of  climb.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  report  may  have  been  filled  in  by  guess 
and  some  of  it  may  have  been  wrong,  the  probability  re¬ 
mains  that  somewhere  there  had  been  loose  talk  or  careless 
handling  of  papers. 

Still  Kicking.  It  has  been  on  the  ropes  time  and  again.  It 
has  gone  down  at  times  for  a  short  count.  It  has  often  been 
groggy.  But  the  German  Air  Force  still  has  the  wind  to 
come  back  fighting  hard. 

It  is  true  that  an  impressive  proportion  of  the  enemy’s 
fighter  factories,  once  main  production  centers,  arc  now 
largely  inoperative;  that  a  larger  percentage  of  factories,  dis¬ 
persal  airfields  and  experimental  stations  have  been  seriously 
damaged. 

It  is  true  that  the  enemy  suffers  from  fuel  scarcity. 
Romania’s  fall  in  August  deprived  the  Germans  of  39  per¬ 
cent  of  their  oil  supply  and  33  percent  of  their  gasoline 
supply. 

And  what’s  equally  important  to  the  GAF  pilot,  his  home¬ 
land  operational  conditions  are  in  some  respects  distressing. 
The  enemy,  expecting  to  fight  most  of  his  air  war  from 
bases  beyond  his  homeland,  developed  bases  in 
the  occupied  countries,  neglecting  the  ones  with¬ 
in  Germany  proper. 

In  France  and  the  Lowlands,  he  had  built 
large  hangars,  concrete  runways,  spacious  dis¬ 
persal  areas,  bomb-proof  revetments  and  good  re¬ 
pair  shops.  Each  major  field  became  a  massive, 
modern  military  establishment,  usually  with 
satellite  fields  nearby. 

But  most  of  the  fields  in  Germany  proper  are 
1939  versions,  with  closely  grouped  hangars,  re¬ 
pair  shops  and  barracks.  They  are  vulnerable 
targets.  There  is  a  lack  of  dispersal  space  because 
in  1939  the  enemy  did  not  expect  to  be  under 
attack  as  he  is  today.  So  acute  is  the  need  for 
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RHIP.  German  soldiers  below  the  rank  of  major  arc  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  Allied  pamphlets  dropped  from  the  air. 
Violators  are  punished  severely. 


Parachutes  and  Cables.  Both  Germans  and  Japs  have  de¬ 
vised  ways  to  put  wires  or  cables  in  the  air  as  hazards  to  our 
aircraft. 

The  Germans  have  a  shell  which,  fired  from  the  ground, 
opens  at  about  8,000  feet  and  blossoms  into  a  parachute, 
from  which  is  suspended  one  or  more  thin  steel  wires  which 
may  foul  propellers,  wings  or  control  surfaces  of  low  and 
medium-flying  aircraft.  Explosive  charges  are  attached  to 
some  of  the  parachutes.  Another  apparent  purpose  of  para¬ 
chutes  of  this  kind  is  to  impede  the  vision  of  bombers  seek¬ 
ing  a  target. 

The  Jap  method  is  to  drop  from  airplanes  1  50-foot  lengths 
of  thin,  twisted  steel  cable.  At  one  end  of  the  cable  is 
attached  a  one-pound  bomb  and,  at  the  other  end,  two  small 
parachutes  to  keep  the  cable  vertical  as  it  drops. 

The  bomb,  cable  and  parachutes  are  packed  in  a  can  7  by 
3Vz  inches,  constructed  in  two  halves,  hinged  across  the 
bottom.  The  bomb  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  steel,  2Vi  by  2 
inches,  filled  with  explosive.  The  fuze  functions  on  impact 
from  any  direction. 

As  the  can  drops,  it  flies  open  and  releases  the  cable  and 
parachutes.  Besides  the  danger  of  the  bomb  exploding  upon 
contact  with  our  bombers,  the  cable  presents  a  definite  foul¬ 
ing  hazard. 
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auxiliary  landing  strips  and  dispersal  areas  that 
the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  use  for  these 
purposes  his  autobahns  or  super-highways. 

Yet  the  Hun  flyer’s  fighting  spirit  is  notches 
higher  than  that  of  the  German  ground  soldier, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

German  flyers  still  live  in  comparative  com¬ 
fort.  Most  of  them  never  have  known  the  grim¬ 
ness  of  the  front  line.  Many  German  pilots  even 
now  consider  flying  an  exciting  “sport.” 

Luftwaffe  personnel  has  been  encouraged  by 
promises  of  jet  aircraft.  Some  crack  fighter  units 
have  been  withdrawn  for  conversion  to  jet  planes, 
and  the  high  command  sees  to  it  that  rumors  tell 
of  jet  “successes.” 

German  propaganda  remains  good  enough  for 
the  gullible  to  accept  the  myth  of  invincibility. 
The  attitude  is  “We  shall  win  because  wc 
must.” 

GAF  crews  feel  they  must  fight  with  despera¬ 
tion  to  save  their  country’s  neck,  yet  they  are 
made  to  believe  that  their  strength  is  being  care¬ 
fully  preserved. 

As  long  as  the  Hun  can  maintain  such  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  can,  as  he  did  five  times  in  one 
week,  run  from  100  to  450  fighter  sorties  against 
our  bombers,  the  air  war  will  be  hard.  The  enemy 
is  hurt,  but  he  is  not  down. 


Army  Game.  Our  forces  in  France  have  found  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  rifleman  sometimes  uses  two  connecting  foxholes,  only 
one  of  which  is  visible  to  an  approaching  force.  After  firing 
from  the  visible  foxhole,  the  rifleman  crawls  to  the  hole 
which  is  concealed  from  view.  When  an  Allied  soldier  opens 
up  on  foxhole  No.  1,  the  German  returns  fire  from  foxhole 
No.  2. 

The  Spectators  Were  Tearful.  The  Japs  believe  that  the  life 
of  a  young,  poorly  trained  boy  in  a  flimsy  aircraft  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  destruction  of  a  U.  S.  heavy  bomber  and  a 
skilled  crew.  “Inspirational”  radio  broadcasts  seek  boy  volun¬ 
teers  willing  to  die  by  crashing  into  our  aircraft  in  mid-air. 

The  Japs  make  national  heroes  of  these  suicide  pilots. 
Tokyo  radio  recently  told  the  story  of  one  of  them,  and 
broadcast  a  transcription  of  a  speech  he  had  delivered  at  a 
“Youth  All  Rise  to  Action”  rally  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  radio  said  the  youth  was  one  of  three  “body 
crashing  heroes”  who  had  downed  B-29s  over  Northern 
Kyushu.  (This  was  untrue.  One  B-29  had  been  lost  by  Jap 
suicide  tactics,  hut  not  on  that  mission.  Ed.) 

Other  young  Japs  are  praised  because  they  take  off  their 
parachutes  while  engaging  in  combat.  This  is  presented  as 
being  heroic  and  in  significant  contrast  to  Allied  pilots. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  training  of 
air-minded  Jap  boys.  One  day  recently,  the  Japs  held  64 
“air  rallies”  for  youths.  These  are  recruiting  drives  for  boy 
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Underground.  A  group  of  worried  men  sat  around  a  table  at 
the  home  or  a  gencrallcutnant  in  Berlin.  It  was  early  in 
1944.  Tire  Allied  air  forces  were  engaged  in  an  all-out  attack 
on  German  aircraft  production.  Leaders  of  Germany’s  10 
leading  aircraft  firms  had  been  assembled  to  figure  out  how 
to  save  their  aircraft  plants  from  obliteration.  The  German 
Air  Force  had  become  ineffective  in  defending  these  installa¬ 
tions.  Dispersal  and  camouflage  of  factories  had  failed. 
Every  day  of  good  weather  meant  that  German  aircraft 
plants  would  take  a  beating — and  each  beating  was  worse 
than  the  last. 

So  it  appeared  that  the  only  way  to  stop  them  was  to 
move  the  German  aircraft  industry  completely  underground. 
That  was  the  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  objected.  They  argued  that  it 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  in  the  midst  of  war.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  psychological  effect  upon  German 
workers  would  be  bad,  that  it  was  too  much  like  rats  being 
driven  into  their  holes.  It  meant  a  tremendous  labor-using 
program  of  excavation,  It  meant  replanning  and  reorgan¬ 
izing,  relocating  workers,  building  new  barracks,  rerouting 
supplies.  It  meant  a  step-by-step  transfer,  with  irreplaceable 
machinery  moved  first.  It  would  have  to  be  an  industrial 
evacuation  by  stages;  moving  an  entire  nation-wide,  vital 
and  complicated  industry.  The  task  at  best  would  require  at 
least  a  year. 

Yet  nobody  offered  anything  better.  It  was  decided.  They 
adopted — with  reluctance — the  underground  proposal. 

Urey  called  for  maps  and  spread  them  on  the  table.  The 
first  step  obviously  was  to  choose  underground  sites.  They 
selected  mines,  tunnels  and  eaves.  They  decided  to  make 
FW-190  parts  in  deep  caves  near  already  well-established 
factories;  assemble  JU-SSs  in  a  section  of  a  subway,  set  up 
other  assembly  lines  in  the  Paris  subway.  And  what  could 
be  salvaged  from  the  bomb-stricken  Messerschmitt  factory 
at  Regensburg  was  to  be  moved  to  a  highway  tunnel  and  a 
cave. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  conference  ended.  The  confreres 
filed  away.  They  had  devised  a  way  they  hoped  would  pro¬ 
tect  Germany’s  life  hreath  by  moving  her  aircraft  plants 
safely  away  from  Allied  bombs. 

Nine  months  have  passed  since  that  Berlin  conference. 
Was  it  successful?  Has  the  German  aircraft  industry  been 
saved? 

Die  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  But  Allied  strategists  agree 
that  had  the  plan  been  undertaken  a  few  years  earlier,  the 


course  of  the  war  might  have  been  changed  greatly.  Ger¬ 
many  had  planned  20  years  for  the  waging  of  war;  she  had 
not  planned  so  long  for  defense.  Her  movement  under¬ 
ground  in  this  war  was  not  only  too  late  but,  as  her  indus- 
trialists  feared,  too  big  a  job.  Among  other  difficulties,  the 
shipping  of  equipment  was  complicated  and  snarled  by  our 
bombing  of  German  transportation. 

Yet  much  was  done  to  complete  the  plan.  By  the  time 
our  ground  troops  got  there,  parts  of  the  Paris  Subway  were 
nearly  ready  for  manufacturers’  use.  An  underground  loca¬ 
tion  was  nearly  ready  in  the  Moselle  Valley  sector;  it  was 
taken  over  by  General  Patton’s  troops. 

But  the  plan  upon  which  the  German  aircraft  industry 
that  night  in  Berlin  staked  its  last  great  gamble  for  life  will 
tall  before  its  No.  1  enemy.  That  enemy  is  time. 

Button  Up.  Some  people  still  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  enemy  agent.  Yet  in  late  1943,  despite  our 
highest  security  measures,  the  Japanese  published  a  docu¬ 
ment  giving  much  data  on  the  B-29.  The  report  concerned 
horsepower,  bombload,  speed,  range  and  rate  of  climb.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  report  may  have  been  filled  in  by  guess 
and  some  of  it  may  have  been  wrong,  the  probability  re¬ 
mains  that  somewhere  there  had  been  loose  talk  or  careless 
handling  of  papers. 

Still  Kicking.  It  has  been  on  the  ropes  time  and  again.  It 
has  gone  down  at  times  for  a  short  count.  It  has  often  been 
groggy.  But  the  German  Air  Force  still  has  the  wind  to 
come  back  fighting  hard. 

It  is  true  that  an  impressive  proportion  of  the  enemy's 
fighter  factories,  once  main  production  centers,  are  now 
largely  inoperative;  that  a  larger  percentage  of  factories,  dis¬ 
persal  airfields  and  experimental  stations  have  been  seriously 
damaged. 

It  is  true  that  the  enemy  suffers  from  fuel  scarcity. 
Romania's  fall  in  August  deprived  the  Germans  of  39  per¬ 
cent  of  their  oil  supply  and  33  percent  of  their  gasoline 
supply. 

And  what’s  equally  important  to  the  GAF  pilot,  his  home¬ 
land  operational  conditions  are  in  some  respects  distressing. 
The  enemy,  expecting  to  fight  most  of  his  air  war  from 
bases  beyond  his  homeland,  developed  bases  in 
the  occupied  countries,  neglecting  the  ones  with¬ 
in  Germany  proper. 

In  France  and  the  Lowlands,  he  had  built 
large  hangars,  concrete  run  wavs,  spacious  dis¬ 
persal  areas,  bomb-proof  revetments  and  good  re¬ 
pair  shops.  Each  major  field  became  a  massive, 
modern  military  establishment,  usually  with 
satellite  fields  nearby. 

But  most  of  the  fields  in  Germany  proper  are 
1939  versions,  with  closely  grouped  hangars,  re¬ 
pair  shops  and  barracks.  They  are  vulnerable 
targets.  There  is  a  lack  of  dispersal  space  because 
in  1939  the  enemy  did  not  expect  to  be  under 
attack  as  he  is  today.  So  acute  is  the  need  f°r 
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RHIP.  German  soldiers  below  the  rank  of  major  arc  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  Allied  pamphlets  dropped  from  the  air. 
Violators  are  punished  severely. 

Parachutes  and  Cables.  Both  Germans  and  Japs  have  de¬ 
vised  ways  to  put  wires  or  cables  in  the  air  as  hazards  to  our 
aircraft. 

The  Germans  have  a  shell  which,  fired  from  the  ground, 
opens  at  about  8,000  feet  and  blossoms  into  a  parachute, 
from  which  is  suspended  one  or  more  thin  steel  wires  which 
may  foul  propellers,  wings  or  control  surfaces  of  low  and 
medium-flying  aircraft.  Explosive  charges  arc  attached  to 
some  of  the  parachutes.  Another  apparent  purpose  of  para¬ 
chutes  of  this  kind  is  to  impede  the  vision  of  bombers  seek¬ 
ing  a  target. 

The  Jap  method  is  to  drop  from  airplanes  1  30-foot  lengths 
of  thin,  tu'isted  steel  cable.  At  one  end  of  the  cable  is 
attached  a  one-pound  bomb  and,  at  the  other  end,  two  small 
parachutes  to  keep  the  cable  vertical  as  it  drops. 

Die  bomb,  cable  and  parachutes  are  packed  in  a  can  7  by 
inches,  constructed  in  two  halves,  hinged  across  the 
bottom.  The  bomb  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  steel,  2’/2  by  2 
inches,  filled  with  explosive.  Die  fuze  functions  on  impact 
from  any  direction. 

As  the  can  drops,  it  flies  open  and  releases  the  cable  and 
parachutes.  Besides  the  danger  of  the  bomb  exploding  upon 
contact  with  our  bombers,  the  cable  presents  a  definite  foul¬ 
ing  hazard. 

°ECEMBER,  1944 


Army  Game.  Our  forces  in  France  have  found  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  rifleman  sometimes  uses  two  connecting  foxholes,  only 
one  of  which  is  visible  to  an  approaching  force.  After  firing 
from  the  visible  foxhole,  the  rifleman  crawls  to  the  hole 
which  is  concealed  from  view.  When  an  Allied  soldier  opens 
up  on  foxhole  No.  1,  the  German  returns  fire  from  foxhole 
No.  2. 

The  Spectators  Were  Tearful.  Die  Japs  believe  that  the  life 
of  a  young,  poorly  trained  boy  in  a  flimsy  aircraft  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  destruction  of  a  U.  S.  heavy  bomber  and  a 
skilled  crew.  "Inspirational”  radio  broadcasts  seek  boy  volun¬ 
teers  willing  to  die  by  crashing  into  our  aircraft  in  mid-air. 

Die  Japs  make  national  heroes  of  these  suicide  pilots. 
Tokyo  radio  recently  told  the  story  of  one  of  them,  and 
broadcast  a  transcription  of  a  speech  he  had  delivered  at  a 
"Youth  All  Rise  to  Action”  rally  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  radio  said  the  youth  was  one  of  three  "body 
crashing  heroes”  who  had  downed  B-29s  over  Northern 
Kyushu.  (Diis  was  untrue.  One  B-29  had  been  lost  by  Jap 
suicide  tactics,  but  not  on  that  mission.  Ed.) 

Other  young  Japs  are  praised  because  they  take  off  their 
parachutes  while  engaging  in  combat.  Diis  is  presented  as 
being  heroic  and  in  significant  contrast  to  Allied  pilots. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  training  of 
air-minded  Jap  boys.  One  day  recently,  the  Japs  held  64 
"air  rallies”  for  youths.  Diese  are  recruiting  drives  for  boy 
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auxiliary  landing  strips  and  dispersal  areas  that 
the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  use  for  these 
purposes  his  autobahns  or  super-highways. 

Yet  the  Ilun  flyer’s  fighting  spirit  is  notches 
higher  than  that  of  the  German  ground  soldier, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

German  flyers  still  lire  in  comparative  com¬ 
fort.  Most  of  them  never  have  known  the  grim¬ 
ness  of  the  front  line.  Many  German  pilots  even 
now  consider  flying  an  exciting  “sport.” 

Luftwaffe  personnel  has  been  encouraged  by 
promises  of  jet  aircraft.  Some  crack  fighter  units 
have  been  withdrawn  for  conversion  to  jet  planes, 
and  the  high  command  sees  to  it  that  rumors  tell 
of  jet  “successes.” 

German  propaganda  remains  good  enough  for 
the  gullible  to  accept  the  myth  of  invincibility. 
The  attitude  is  “We  shall  win  because  we 
must.” 

GAF  crews  feel  they  must  fight  with  despera¬ 
tion  to  save  their  country’s  neck,  yet  they  arc 
made  to  believe  that  their  strength  is  being  care¬ 
fully  preserved. 

As  long  as  the  Hun  can  maintain  such  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  can,  as  he  did  five  times  in  one 
week,  run  from  100  to  450  fighter  sorties  against 
our  bombers,  the  air  war  will  be  hard.  The  enemy 
is  hurt,  but  he  is  not  down. 


volunteers  between  tne  ages  of  1 1  and  1  3  who  take  a  four- 
year  training  course  for  the  air  force  in  a  Civilian  Crew 
Training  Institute.  After  graduation  they  go  into  the  army. 

An  official  Jap  observation:  “These  midget  soldiers  have  a 
conscientiousness  that  makes  spectators  tearful.” 


Night  Fighter.  A  JU-88  night  fighter  recently  captured  in 
France  was  armed  with  three  7.9  mm  guns  and  four  20  mm 
cannon.  The  latter  were  located  in  a  streamlined  ventral 
gondola  beneath  the  fuselage. 


Revised  Opinion.  A  speaker  at  a  recent  conference  of  Jap  air 
force  officers  uttered  these  remarkable  words: 

“We  Japanese  used  to  think  that,  because  of  our  great 
strength,  one  Japanese  could  oppose  1,000  of  the  enemy. 
We  had  no  fear.  Now  we  realize  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
attitude.  For  instance,  if  the  enemy  sends  1,000  planes  to 
bomb  us,  and  we  send  up  only  one  plane,  it  is  certain  that 
our  plane  would  be  destroyed  and  then  the  enemy  would  be 
free  to  bomb  the  remaining  800  or  900  Japanese  planes  still 
on  the  ground. 

“It  is  true  that  we  would  not  have  to  send  up  a  full  1,000 
Japanese  planes  to  oppose  1,000  enemy  planes,  for  our  tech¬ 
nique  is  superior,  but  we  should  of  course  send  up  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  planes  so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  undue 
advantage.” 


Believe  It  or  Not.  According  to  the  Berlin  radio,  the  cur¬ 
rent  terror  of  the  Eastern  front  is  a  22-year  old  oberlcutnant 
named  Erich  Hartmann.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  claimed 
to  have  shot  down  only  16  opponents.  Today  he  claims  more 
than  300.  Hitler  has  pinned  on  his  chest  the  German  High 
Command’s  highest  award,  the  Oak  Leaves  with  Swords,  and 
Diamonds.  Hartmann’s  bag,  said  the  radio,  “often  includes 
8  to  11  enemy  aircraft  per  day.” 


Suicide  Souvenir.  A  rain  of  small  bombs  recently  was 
dropped  by  the  Japs  upon  one  of  our  airfields  in  China. 
Some  of  the  bombs  exploded,  causing  minor  damage.  Some 
of  the  bombs  didn’t  explode. 

Two  Chinese  coolies  sought  to  remove  some  of  the  small 
unexplodcd  missiles  from  a  runway.  As  soon  as  the  bombs 
were  picked  up  they  did  explode — killing  the  two  Chinese. 
A  short  time  later  a  GI  was  foraging  through  a  crashed  P-40 
in  search  of  souvenirs.  He  inadvertently  touched  one  of  the 
small  Jap  bombs.  It,  too,  exploded,  killing  the  GI. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  bombs  had  been  set  with  de¬ 
layed  fuzes  which  prevented  an 
explosion  when  they  hit  the 
ground.  But  the  fuses  did  cause 
the  bombs  to  explode  when 
they  were  later  touched  or 
moved.  In  other  words,  combi¬ 
nation  bombs  and  booby  traps. 


Trickery.  An  Allied  plane  flying 
over  an  enemy-held  section  of 
New  Guinea  saw  the  letters 
POW  laid  out  in  white  strips 
on  the  beach  and  a  number  of 
men,  one  waving  a  white  cloth. 
The  Allied  pilot  summoned 
surface  vessels  by  radio  to  at¬ 
tempt  rescue  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  escaped  Americans. 
PT  boats,  going  in  close  to  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by 
73  mm  and  40  mm  guns.  One 
boat  was  hit. 


f.tess.  How  well  does  the  Japanese  soluier  eat?  By  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  his  pickings  are  pretty  slim,  but  by  Japanese 
home  standards  he  is  an  extremely  well  fed  individual.  On 
the  basis  of  variety  and  abundance,  a  soldier  in  an  adequa 
supplied  garrison  eats  perhaps  twice  as  well  as  his  family. 

To  the  Jap  soldier,  as  to  the  folks  at  home,  rice  is  still  the 
most  important  food.  The  average  Japanese  family  eats  but 
little  meat,  the  daily  diet  revolving  around  the  basic  rice- 
fish-vegetable  diet.  This  combination  has  been  supplemented 
tor  the  fighting  man  with  some  meat,  fruits,  extra  vege¬ 
tables  and  sweets.  These  extras,  however,  are  used  chiefly  to 
flavor  and  vary  the  rice-fish  staple,  and  do  not  provide  a 
complete  change  of  ration  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

The  Japanese  army,  even  in  rear  echelons,  has  nothing 
comparable  to  our  company  or  squadron  mess.  Each  soldier 
is  his  own  cook,  and  he  usually  prepares  enough  at  one 
time  to  supply  him  for  the  next  24  hours. 

The  Japanese  field  rations  include  canned  meat  such  as 
beef,  pork  and  stew;  canned  fish;  canned  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  beans,  bean  sprouts,  peas,  bamboo  sprouts,  spinach, 
water  chestnuts  and  cooked  rice;  canned  fruit;  canned  eggs; 
dehydrated  vegetables,  including  most  of  the  familiar  varie¬ 
ties  plus  such  items  as  edible  seaweed  and  a  starchy  tuber 
known  as  taro  root;  dehydrated  fish  (bonito);  condiments; 
staples,  such  as  rice,  granulated  sugar  and  salt;  beverages, 
including  tea,  condensed  or  powdered  milk,  cider  and 
whisky,  and  chocolate  or  other  candies. 

The  Jap  soldier  going  into  combat  usually  carries  rice  and 
bags  of  small,  hard  biscuits.  Whenever  possible,  he  carries 
canned  meat.  In  addition,  there  are  two  tvpes  of  especially 
packaged  rations,  a  package  per  meal.  In  one  type,  the  pack¬ 
age  contains  cakes  of  compressed  wheat  or  barley,  sugar, 
cakes  of  dried  fish  and  cakes  of  salty  dried  plums.  The  other 
type  contains  two  cakes  of  compressed  fish  and  vegetable 
mixture  and  a  sack  of  pre-cooked  rice  flour.  Jap  soldiers 
mix  the  flour  with  water  to  make  a  dough,  which  they  eat 
cold. 

There  are  several  tvpes  of  emergency  aviation  rations. 
One  includes  dried  bonito,  biscuits,  pickled  plum,  peas,  hard 
candy,  caramels,  chocolate  and  whisky.  Another  air  ration 
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includes  rice  cakes,  hardboiled  eggs,  canned  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  pineapple,  cider,  chocolate  and  whisky. 

It  is  important  that  captured  enemy  food  be  inspected 
and  approved  by  a  U.  S.  medical  officer  before  our  troops 
eat  it.  In  emergency  circumstances,  when  there  is  no  way 
to  get  it  inspected,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
safest  of  all  would  be  canned  foods,  provided  the  can  does 
not  bulge,  that  the  can  is  not  badly  rusted  and  that  the  con¬ 
tents  do  not  yield  any  kind  of  questionable  odor. 

Smoke.  The  following  advice  was  issued  by  the  12th  SS 
Panzer  Division  to  its  motor  transport  drivers: 

“If  your  vehicle  is  attacked  by  an  Allied  fighter-bomber, 
drop  a  smoke  bomb  (Rauchkoerper  or  Nebelhandgranate) 
close  to  your  vehicle  but  not  too  close  or  your  vehicle  will 
catch  fire.  This  will  make  the  pilot  of  the  fighter-bomber 
think  he  has  hit  his  target,  and  he  usually  shears  off. 

“Never  drop  smoke  bombs  before  the  first  burst  of  fire 
from  the  plane,  or  the  pilot  will  notice  the  trick. 

“In  the  future  every  vehicle  is  to  be  equipped  with  two 
smoke  bombs.” 

The  Thirteenth.  One  U.  S.  squadron  in  the  South  Pacific  has 
had  its  base  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  five  minutes  to  mid¬ 
night  on  the  1 3th  of  the  month  for  1 3  months. 

Ships  in  Hiding.  Heavy  losses  in  barges  and  small  craft  at 
exposed  advance  bases  have  compelled  the  Jap  to  give  these 
targets  high  camouflage  priority.  Now,  because  of  wide  rang¬ 
ing  Army  and  carrier  strikes,  he  has  had  to  extend  his  camou¬ 
flage  to  larger  transports  and  auxiliaries. 

The  Japs  are 
adept  at  concealing 
vessels  along  island 
shores.  One  U.  S. 
photo  interpreter 
reports: 

“This  method 
provides  for  entire¬ 
ly  covering  ships, 
even  sides  of  the 
hull,  with  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Vegetation  ap¬ 
pears  natural  in  all 
cases.  Then  ships 
are  moored  close 
inshore  along  steep 
banks  to  blend  with  the  background  and  take  advantage  of 
shadows.” 

A  ship  then  looks  like  part  of  an  island  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  not  to  a  camera,  which  can  detect  the  hull’s  outline 
beneath  the  vegetation  and  also  shows  any  difference  in 
elevation  between  ship  decks  and  adjacent  shore. 

Japs  also  have  used  cleverly  constructed  dummy  ships. 
One  such  ship  was  made  from  a  barge,  to  which  a  sham 
bridge  and  funnel  were  added.  Photographs  discovered  the 
trick. 

Not  Even  a  Good  Lie.  Radio  Tokyo  recently  gave  U.  S. 
listeners  the  names  of  six  lieutenant  colonels  and  one  major, 
who,  the  radio  said,  had  “crashed  in  a  B-29  over  Japan.” 
At  the  time  of  the  broadcast  all  of  these  officers  were  safe 
and  well  at  their  home  bases.  Five  of  the  six  did  not  even 
fly  on  the  mission. 

Easy  Does  It.  From  his  command,  the  Jap  pilot  gets  this 
bit  of  advice  on  how  to  attack  U.  S.  bombers: 

“Aiming  points:  fuel  tank,  bomb  bay.  The  enemy’s  ac¬ 
curacy  of  fire  is  excellent.  As  soon  as  you  discover  the 


enemy,  approach  from  an  advantageous  position  and  quickly 
shoot  him  down.  Even  if  you  have  no  advantage  of  posi¬ 
tion  or  arc  at  a  disadvantage,  engage  the  enemy  and  shoot 
him  down.” 

High  Jitters.  Indicative  of  the  Jap  official  state  of  mind  are 
the  activities  and  utterances  of  the  high  command.  Re¬ 
cently,  Jap  Brass  Hats  have: 

Ordered  “absolutely  safe”  disposition  of  aircraft  at  all 
bases. 

Set  up  procedures  for  fueling  and  flying  away  aircraft 
upon  the  approach  of  Allied  airplanes. 

Prepared  for  the  preservation  of  important  documents 
during  air  attacks. 

Ordered  construction  of  slit  trenches  for  all  airbase 
ground  personnel. 

Spoken  urgently  on  the  need  to  get  lookout  and  fire¬ 
fighting  facilities  in  order. 

Established  precautionary  measures  for  airplanes  returning 
to  base  during  an  Allied  attack. 

Issued  instructions  on  the  draining,  unloading,  stripping 
and  dispersing  of  airplanes  left  on  the  ground  when  bases 
are  attacked. 

Getaway.  Pilots  who  are  fighting  Oscars  and  Harnps  report 
the  Jap’s  use  of  straight,  steep  dives  followed  by  pull-out  as 
standard  evasive  maneuver.  Recent  specific  comments  from 
CBI  say  that  when  the  Oscar  is  chased  in  level  flight  below 
5,000  feet,  instead  of  flipping  and  pulling  up  in  a  steep 
climb,  it  will  push  straight  down  and  make  an  abrupt  pull- 
up  close  to  the  ground.  Pilots  of  the  Oscar  I  and  1 1,  as  well 
as  a  few  Hamp  pilots,  have  attempted  regularly  to  break  off 
combat  by  diving  down  and  out  at  full  throttle,  frequently 
without  regard  to  altitude. 

Camouflage.  The  Germans  attempted  to  make  their  airfield 
at  Cormeilles  en  Vexin  in  France  look  from  the  air  like  a 
small  town.  Hangars  and  shops  were  covered  with  sacking 
and  designed  to  resemble  houses  or  small  buildings.  False 
windows  were  painted  on  the  sides,  and  gardens  were 
“planted”  outside. 

But  as  an  Allied  advance  pressed  close,  the  Germans 
deserted  their  playhouse.  They  set  fire  to  three  ME-109s, 
four  FW-190s  and  two  JU-88s  because  they  could  not  fly 
them  away. 

Jap  Odds  and  Ends.  Tokyo  Broadcast  to  the  U.  S.:  “Not 
one  of  the  20,000  Japanese  residents  of  Davao  will  leave  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  Their  ardent  desire  to  defend  their 
home  island  was  at  last  granted  when  on  August  1  they 
were  ordered  to  offer  their  services  as  military  employes.” 

Jap  explanation  to  natives  of  a  Pacific  island  who  wanted 
to  know  why  Allied  airplanes  were  not  being  shot  down: 
Allied  planes  have  been  armored  on  the  underside  with 
rubber,  from  which  Jap  bullets  bounce  off. 

Dornci  News  Agency:  “Shows  for  enjoyment  are  banned 
in  Toyko  theaters,  and  the  subject  matter  .  .  .  will  be  reno¬ 
vated  so  as  to  contribute  toward  uplifting  the  people’s 
morale  and  increasing  fighter  strength.” 

Tokyo  Domestic  Radio:  “Admiral  Shiro  Takatsu,  war 
councillor,  received  a  dozen  bottles  of  grape  juice  from  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tsukiji  Naval  Hospital  at  9:50  last  night. 
The  admiral  died  at  6:30  a.m.  today.” 

Heard  in  a  Tokyo  broadcast  during  September:  “There  is 
not  one  soldier  on  the  front  lines  who  is  worried  about  the 
outcome  of  the  war  for  Japan.”  Quote  from  a  Jap  soldier 
in  the  combat  zone:  “How  unfavorable  the  war  situation  is 
.  .  .  I  would  like  to  see,  just  once,  a  situation  in  which  the 
enemy  would  be  pushed  back  and  defeated.”  ■& 
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the  wind.  The  chute  jerked  him  over  backwards.  His  head 
struck  the  landing  strip  and  he  was  killed. 

Or  like  the  B-26  pilot  who  tried  to  walk  back  to  his  base 
through  300  miles  of  New  Guinea  jungle  without  eating.  He 
didn’t  feel  hungry  after  the  first  two  days  and  looking  for 
food  slowed  him  down.  He  was  definitely  slowed  down  when 
he  contacted  friendly  natives  14  days  later. 

Or  like  the  airman  who  used  his  electrically  heated  boots 
for  overshoes  because  of  the  snow  and  slush  on  the  groynd. 
His  toes  were  frostbitten  when  the  battered  wires  failed  at 
high  altitude. 

Or  like  the  four  crewmen  of  a  B-17  which  ditched  in  the 
South  Pacific.  They  failed  to  assume  ditching  positions  and 
were  never  seen  again.  The  other  six  got  into  the  rafts  and, 
as  soon  as  they  W'ere  bonafide  castaways,  ate  all  their  emer¬ 
gency  rations  and  drank  all  their  water.  They  were  shot  with 
luck  because,  although  no  one  had  thought  to  bring  the 
Gibson  Girl  or  a  Very  pistol,  a  PBY  spotted  them  after 
seven  hours. 

Maybe  the  burdens  of  discipline  and  the  hazards  of  com¬ 
bat  flight  make  you  feel  like  leaving  everything  to  luck. 
Luck  is  a  good  thing  but  any  gambler  will  tell  you  that  to 
stretch  it  you  have  to  give  it  a  little  expert  guidance. 

The  man  the  AAF  has  delegated  to  help  you  become  an 
expert  in  stretching  your  luck  is  the  Personal  Equipment 
Officer.  The  Air  Transport  Command  calls  him  a  Flight 
Emergency  Officer  and  the  Navy  has  named  him  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Equipment  Officer,  but  whatever  you  call  him,  PEO  or 


Careless 
Die  Early 


By  Capt.  Greer  Williams 

Air  Surgeon’s  Office 


If  you  are  a  flyer  who  never  makes  a  mistake,  you  can 
sleep  through  this  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  human,  like  the  joker 
who  slept  through  a  class  on  ditching.  On  that  unlucky  day 
when  his  airplane  had  to  ditch,  he  didn’t  know  how  to  open 
his  one-man  life  raft.  He  drowned. 

Or  like  the  pilot  of  a  B-17  in  which  half  the  crew,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bombardier,  were  unconscious  from  oxygen  want 
during  the  bombing  run.  The  pilot  saved  their  lives  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  formation  and  diving  from  23,000  to  5,000  feet. 
But  that  didn’t  correct  the  leaking  oxygen  system  which  had 
given  his  crew  trouble  on  a  previous  mission.  Nor  did  it 
help  in  a  subsequent  mission  when  the  whole  right  half  of 
the  system  went  out  completely. 

Or  like  a  pilot  who  got  his  shot-up  fighter  back  to  the  base 
but  couldn’t  land.  He  bailed  out  all  right,  but  landed  facing 


Considerable  realism  is  put  into  this  demonstration  of  sleeping  in 
a  hammock  made  of  parachute  with  shrouds  attached  to  trees. 


This  "A”  type  lean-to  shelter  is  made  of  poles  hound  with  palm 
fibers  and  covered  with  mats  woven  of  palm  fronds.  It  is  waterproof. 
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introducing  your  survival  salesman,  the  persona! 
i  equipment  officer,  who  is  a  guy  well  worth  listening 
to.  His  job  may  he  a  headache  for  him  -  hut  it  can 
mean  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  you 


This  is  the  two-rope  climbing  method  used  to  gather  coconuts  for 
food.  The  improvised  leggings  are  made  of  palm  cloth  and  vines. 


Survival  Joe,  lie’s  a  fellow  you  may  want  to  know.  They 
threw  the  book  at  him  when  they  wrote  the  directive  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Personal  Equipment  Officer — AAF  Regulation 
No.  55-7,  dated  28  October  1943.  This  made  a  non-flying 
officer  in  each  squadron,  group,  wing,  air  division  and  air 
force  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  use  of  all  personal 
and  emergency  flying  equipment  in  each  unit.  In  fact,  the 
directive  states  that  the  squadron  or  group  PEO  has  32 
specific  duties. 

The  list  of  duties — covering  the  issuance,  servicing,  inspec¬ 
tion,  storage  and  intelligent  use  of  such  items  as  oxygen 
masks,  heated  flying  suits,  fire  extinguishers,  parachutes,  first- 
aid  kits  and  air-sea  rescue  equipment — makes  him  a  cross 
between  an  engineering  officer,  supply  officer,  and  flight  sur¬ 
geon.  But,  if  he’s  eager,  he’s  more  than  that.  He’s  a  sales¬ 
man,  continually  trying  to  sell  you  anti-goof  insurance — use 
your  shoulder  harness,  preflight  your  oxygen  equipment,  run 
through  your  dinghy  drill,  wear  your  oxygen  mask  but  don’t 
turn  on  the  emergency  valve  unless  sick  or  wounded,  don’t 
be  indifferent.  He’s  a  Boy  Scout  with  a  knife  and  a  com¬ 
pass  and  a  big  “Be  Prepared”  motto  over  his  lean-to.  He’s 
a  worry-wart  and  a  trouble-shooter,  always  reminding  you  of 
unpleasant  things. 

But  if  he  doesn’t  spend  too  much  time  in  the  sack,  you 
will  learn  to  respect  him,  even  though  he  seemed  an  after¬ 
thought  in  training  back  in  the  States.  Once  you  learn  that 
in  combat  the  careless  die  early  and  the  careful  keep  coming 
back,  you  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  survival  gospel. 


This  student  eats  a  jungle  survival  meal  of  yucca  flowers,  palm  cab¬ 
bage  and  mussels.  The  stew  in  leaf  tureen  was  cooked  in  bamboo. 
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Having  inflated  his  tiny  raft  and  climbed  aboard,  the  pilot  is  now 
ready  to  paddle  away.  Flyers  have  survived  28  days  m  this  craft. 


It  was  in  combat  that  the  Personal  Equipment  Officer 
was  born  and,  to  quote  Col.  Harry  W.  Holden,  commandant 
of  the  AAF  School  of  Applied  Tactics,  “born  in  a  hell  of  a 
hurry.”  The  need  of  an  officer  to  enforce  oxygen  discipline 
was  recognized  by  Maj.  Gen.  David  N.  W.  "Grant,  the  Air 
Surgeon,  in  the  establishment  of  the  old  Unit  Oxygen 
Officer  (AAF  Regulation  No.  55-7,  dated  30  May  1942). 
When  the  8th  Bomber  Command  began  operating  from 
England,  however,  it  found  two  things  wrong  with  the  Unit 
Oxygen  Officer.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  flying  officer  and, 
therefore,  exposed  to  the  combat  attrition  rate.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  his  duties  were  not  broad  enough.  In  addition  to 
oxygen  accidents,  there  were  the  big  problems  of  frostbite 
due  to  heated  suit  failures  and  of  air-sea  losses  in  the  North 
Sea  and  English  Channel.  In  early  1943,  the  8th  Air  Force 
established  the  non-flying  job  of  Personal  Equipment  Officer. 
Modelling  him  after  a  similar  position  in  the  RAF,  it  re¬ 
cruited  engineering  officers,  supply  officers  and  grounded 
flyers  for  quick  training  bv  the  Central  Medical  Establish¬ 
ment — and  quick  results.  The  PEO  was  given  an  office  be¬ 
tween  the  briefing  room  and  the  ready  room  and  put  on  24- 
hour  duty  in  the  locker  rooms  for  parachutes  and  clothing. 
He  shared  mightily  in  the  dramatic  reductions  of  oxygen 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Flaming  debris  of  exploding  Nazi  ammunition  truck  fails  to  stop  8th  Air  Force  Thunderbolt  during  strafing  mission  over  France, 


s 

^Jurprise,  speed  and  a  variation  of  the  attack — these  are 
the  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  strafing  an  airdrome,” 
says  Col.  Donald  }.  M.  Blakeslee,  commander  of  the  high¬ 
est  scoring  Mustang  group  in  Britain. 

‘‘When  my  group  is  assigned  to  strafe  a  particular  target 
I  ask  for  all  the  photographs  available.  I  want  my  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  to  get  the  best  information  he  can  on  the 
defense,  the  pinpoint  positions  of  flak  posts,  and  how  many 
aircraft  are  reported  to  be  on  the  field.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  terrain  around  the  airdrome  is.  With  this  I  can  plan 
the  approach  best  calculated  to  achieve  surprise.  I  use 
terrain — hills,  gullcys  and  trees — for  cover,  and  airdrome 
installations  such  as  hangars,  to  screen  my  approach.  I  never 
come  right  in  on  an  airdrome  if  I  can  help  it. 

“But  once  I  hit  the  drome,  I  really  get  down  on  the  deck. 
I  don’t  mean  five  feet  up;  I  mean  so  low  that  the  grass  is 
brushing  the  bottom  of  the  scoop.  I  prefer  to  get  down  low 
and  shoot  up  at  any  aircraft  on  the  ground  rather  than 
come  in  high  and  shoot  down.  Usually  I  fire  a  short  burst 
from  long  range  and  correct  for  it  as  I  come  in. 


“After  the  attack  on  the  field  stay  on  the  deck  for  a  good 
mile  beyond  the  drome  before  pulling  up. 

“Vary  the  plan  of  your  attacks,  if  possible.  You  can’t  use 
the  same  plan  twice.  For  targets  such  as  convoys  or  trains, 
I  usually  let  down  to  about  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  1 
get  directly  over  it  and  go  down  in  a  20  to  30  degree  dive. 
I  feel  this  enables  me  to  concentrate  my  fire.  I  do  not 
consider  barges  a  worthwhile  target  unless  intelligence  indi¬ 
cates  they  are  explosive  targets.  Machine  gun  fire  on  barges 
is  rather  ineffective.  Also,  I  personally  would  not  deliber¬ 
ately  pick  a  flak  tower  for  a  target  unless  it  were  in  my  way. 
A  flak  tower  not  firing  is  probably  not  in  use  and  there  is 
no  sense  in  attacking  it  anyway.” 

Col.  Joe  L.  Mason,  commander  of  another  P-51  group, 
thinks  that  the  greatest  tendency  when  shooting  up  ground 
targets  is  to  waste  bullets. 

“When  making  an  airdrome  attack,”  Mason  says,  “I  think 
it’s  OK  to  start  shooting  way  back  and  shoot  all  the  way 
through.  You  might  waste  bullets  but  all  these  bullets  fir  ing 
around  slightly  disrupts  the  ground  fire. 
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Here  are  the  do's  and  don’ts  of  ground  strafing  from  combat  reports  of  fighter  pilots  of  the 
8th  Air  Force.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  advice  they  offer,  but  all  of  it  is  battle-tested 


"A  good  steep  approach  gives  an  extremely  heavy  concentration 
of  bullets  in  one  spot.”  Enemy  vehicle  wrecked  by  fighter  strafing. 


"Barges  make  the  best  targets  when- Intelligence  indicates  they 
carry  explosives  that  can  be  touched  off  with  machine  gun  fire.” 


"But  on  trains  and  convoys  where  you  encounter  no 
return  fire,  you  must  make  every  bullet  count.  We  lost  some 
ME-109s  one  day  because  not  a  damn  soul  in  the  group 
had  any  bullets  left.” 

Col.  Avelin  P.  Tacon,  Jr.,  also  a  Mustang  group  com¬ 
mander,  permits  his  pilots  to  work  out  their  own  tactics 
in  strafing  ground  targets. 

“On  the  mechanics  of  strafing  there  are  as  many  opin¬ 
ions  as  there  are  pilots,”  according  to  Tacon.  “Some  be¬ 
lieve  in  surprise  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  getting  down  to  daisy-top  level  several  miles 
from  the  target  and  following  a  road  or  other  landmark  into 
the  target.  These  boys  like  to  avoid  all  villages  and  pop 
over  the  trees,  shoot  up  the  target  and  get  the  hell  away 
on  the  deck,  reforming  and  regaining  altitude  some  five 
or  ten  miles  away. 

“The  other  school  of  thought  likes  to  come  around  the 
target  at  about  4,000  feet,  look  it  over,  and  then  dive  in 
with  around  450  on  the  clock,  shoot  up  the  target,  stay 
low,  and  get  away,  reforming  away  from  the  target.  Both 
systems  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Inasmuch 
as  it’s  his  own  neck  we  let  the  pilots  do  it  the  way  they 
prefer. 

“But  one  thing  that  everybody  agrees  on  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  aimed  fire  as  opposed  to  ‘hosing  the  area’.” 

Certain  types  of  ground  targets  should  be  avoided  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  objective  isn’t  worth  the  risk,  according  to 
Col.  Roy  W.  Osborn,  commander  of  a  Lightning  group. 

“This  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  lesson  we 
can  learn  about  ground  attack,”  he  says.  “A  questionable 
target  that  offers  only  a  small  chance  for  success  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  but  our  group  learned 
it  the  hard  way.  One  day,  one  of  our  flights  went  down  to 
strafe  an  airfield  in  France.  No  aircraft  were  visible,  but  the 
attack  was  made  anyhow.  Out  of  the  four  aircraft  attack¬ 
ing,  three  were  lost  including  the  flight  commander,  and 
the  fourth  was  badly  shot  up  and  came  home  on  one  engine. 
There  were  no  claims;  there  had  been  no  target  to  warrant 
the  attack.  There  must  always  been  a  ‘down  to  earth’ 
sense  of  value  in  regard  to  targets  to  be  attacked  and  losses 
to  be  risked.” 

Maj.  Kenneth  W.  Gallup,  member  of  a  Thunderbolt 
group,  believes  that  in  areas  where  there  is  little  flak  or 


"Train  busting  is  great  sport,  but  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  look 
over  every  train  carefully  and  neutralize  any  small-arm  defenses.” 


"Airfields  are  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  ground  targets. 
Pick  out  a  target  as  you  go  down — a  plane,  a  hangar  or  a  gun.” 
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ground  fire  the  pilot  should  look  for  his  targets  from  4,000 
feet  altitude. 

“By  maintaining  this  altitude,”  he  explains,  “I  find  that 
I  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  countryside  and  am  able  to 
see  far  enough  in  front  of  my  flight  path  to  avoid  heavily 
defended  areas,  such  as  the  larger  towns  and  airdromes. 
This  not  only  enables  me  to  study  a  particular  target  long 
enough  to  decide  its  worth,  but  also  affords  ample  time  to 
plan  my  attack. 

“A  few  thousand  feet  above  the  terrain  gives  more  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  pilot  by  mak- 


: 


ing  it  possible  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  there  in  a  hurry  if  a 
big  concentration  of  ground 
fire  is  encountered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
trim  my  plane  for  the  higher 
speed  caused  by  the  diving 
pass  and  at  the  same  time  can 
make  a  good  steep  approach 
which  gives  an  extremely 
heavy  concentration  of  bullets 
in  one  spot.” 

The  majority  of  mistakes 
made  in  ground  strafing  are 
due  to  the  pilot  disregarding 
his  training  in  ground  gun¬ 
nery,  according  to  Capt. 
Wayne  K.  Blickcnstaff,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  P-47  group. 

“Too  frequently  the  novice 
puts  the  pip  directly  on  the 
target  and  attempts  to  judge 
his  error  by  watching  his 
strikes,”  he  says.  “The  result 


is  that  in  the  beginning  of 


the  pass  he  shoots  below  the 
target  and  his  attempts  at 
correction  results  in  spraying 
bullets  above  and  around  the 


AIRMAN’S  PSALM 


The  Lord  is  my  Pilot.  I  shall  not  falter. 

He  sustaineth  me  as  I  span  the  heavens; 

He  leadeth  me,  steady,  o’er  the  skyways. 

He  refresheth  my  soul. 

For  He  showeth  me  the  wonders  of  His  firmament 
For  His  Name’s  sake. 


Yea,  though  I  fly  through  treacheous  storms  and 
darkness 


I  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  He  is  with  me. 

His  Providence  and  Nearness  they  comfort  me. 


He  open eth  lovely  vistas  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  His  Angels. 

He  fllleth  my  heart  with  calm. 

My  trust  in  Him  bring  eth  me  peace 


target.  This  habit  can  be  cor¬ 


rected  by  leaving  the  pip 
above  the  target  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pass  and  as 
the  range  decreases  allowing 
the  pip  to  drop  on  to  the 
target. 

“Train  busting  is  a  great 
sport.  Two  precautions  are 


Surely,  His  Coodness  and  Mercy 

Shall  accompany  me  each  moment  in  the  air. 

And  I  shall  dwell  in  His  matchless  heavens  forever. 


fast  rule,  always  take  the  engine  first  from  90  degrees.  This 
gives  you  a  chance  to  look  over  the  train  and  see  if  it  is  to 
be  thoroughly  beat  up  or  left  alone.” 

Capt.  William  J.  Maguire,  another  P-47  pilot,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  many  new  pilots  think  that  ground  strafing 
“is  just  a  simple  matter  of  putting  his  plane  in  a  dive  and 
squeezing  the  tit.” 

“The  fact  is,”  Maguire  insists,  “there  are  probably  more 
things  to  consider  in  ground  strafing  than  in  air-to-air 
combat.  The  pilot  must  take  into  consideration  the  type 

of  target  he  is  going  after,  his 
angle  of  dive,  his  airspeed, 
the  position  of  the  sun  and 
just  what  evasive  action  he  is 
going  to  take  from  ground 
fire. 

“If  you  find  an  airdrome 
that  you  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about,  feel  the  place  out; 
do  not  send  more  than  two 
planes  in  for  the  first  pass. 
Never  send  more  than  four 
planes  across  any  drome  at 
one  time.” 

Of  all  the  pilots  who  have 
flown  with  the  8th  Air  Force 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art  of  low 
level  attacks  is  Capt.  B.  M. 
“Mike”  Gladych,  a  native  of 
Warsaw,  Poland.  Captain 
Gladych  has  been  in  action 
with  five  air  forces.  Since 
1939  he  has  flown  for  Poland, 
Finland,  France,  England  and 
the  United  States.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  high  scoring  Thun¬ 
derbolt  group  formerly  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Plubert 
Zcmke,  Captain  Gladych  has 
drafted  what  he  considers  the 
ten  commandments  of  ground 
strafing: 

1 —  Before  you  make  an  at¬ 
tack  be  sure  that  there  are  no 
enemy  aircraft  in  the  vicinity. 

2 —  Make  an  approach  into 
the  wind  because  the  sound 
is  killed. 


— From  the  Office  of  the  Air  Chaplain 


worth  mentioning.  First  of  all,  a  train  needs  very  little  if 
any  leading  and  can  be  considered  as  a  stationary  target. 
Secondly,  it  is  well  to  look  over  every  train  carefully  and 
neutralize  any  small  arm  defenses,  if  present;  then  the  loco¬ 
motive  is  easy  meat.” 

There  are  several  steadfast  rules  pilots  should  observe  in 
attacking  airfields  and  trains,  according  to  Lt.  Plorace  O. 
Waggoner,  a  Thunderbolt  flight  leader. 

“Airfields  are  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  ground 
targets,”  Waggoner  says.  “The  initial  pass  on  any  field 
should  be  made  from  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  Come  out  of  the  sun  or  through  a  cloud  if  possible. 
Have  a  target  picked  out  as  you  go  down — a  plane,  a  hangar 
or  a  gun  position. 

“An  airfield  should  not  be  attacked  line  abreast,  nor  should 
the  approach  be  made  on  the  deck.  For  the  getaway,  stay 
flat  on  the  deck  until  clear  of  the  field  a  half  to  a  full  mile, 
then  pull  up  and  climb  back  to  6,000  to  8,000  feet  for  an¬ 
other  pass,  if  necessary. 

“For  attacking  trains,  and  here  is  a  place  for  one  stead- 
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3 —  Watch  out  for  the  gun  positions  and  remember  they 
are  difficult  to  spot  before  they  open  fire. 

4 —  Remember  that  the  closer  to  the  gun  you  fly  the 
safer  you  are. 

5 —  Pick  out  the  target,  give  full  throttle,  half  a  ring 
elevation,  aim  carefully  and  steadily  and  open  fire  from 
about  1,000  yards. 

6 —  At  300  yards  cease  fire,  get  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
you  dare.  Forget  about  the  target  and  concentrate  on 
flying  only. 

7 —  When  attacking  a  gun  remember  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  fire  power.  Concentrate  on  one  gun  at  a  time. 
Go  in  and  kill  the  crew. 

8 —  Take  the  initiative,  strike  first;  don’t  wait  for  them 
to  open  fire. 

9 —  Don’t  become  overconfident  because  you  are  not  hit 
in  the  first  attack.  At  first  the  enemy  gunners  usually  under¬ 
estimate  your  speed,  but  it  doesn’t  take  them  long  to  spot 
their  error. 

10 —  Never  expend  all  your  ammunition.  ☆ 
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A  Lad  on  Leyte 

The  day  after  he  landed  with  the  Air  Task 
Force  on  Leyte,  our  staff  correspondent,  Maj. 
Herbert  Johansen,  happened  on  a  young 
Filipino  for  whom  the  AAF’s  return  to  the 
Philippines  was  a  very  personal  triumph. 

It  was  A  plus  3  when  Major  Johansen 
and  a  group  of  friends  were  visiting  a  Taclo- 
ban  family,  the  head  of  which  was  Boy 
Scout  Commissioner  for  the  area.  “About 
the  time  we  arrived  at  the  home,”  Major 
Johansen  reports,  “another  caller  appeared, 
a  lad  of  about  18  or  so  who  greeted  us  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  when  he  observed  our 
air  force  shoulder  patches. 

“Excitedly  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  several  dog-eared  photographs.  The 
first  he  displayed  was  the  familiar  one  of  the 
Randolph  Field  tower  with  plane  formations 
appearing  in  the  sky  on  either  side.  He  then 
showed  us  a  group  picture  of  the  Randolph 
graduating  class  of  1937  and  proudly  pointed 
out  his  brother  in  the  photograph.  It  seems 
that  his  brother  was  in  the  fight  when  the 
Philippines  were  taken  by  the  Japs  and  had 
joined  the  guerrillas  in  the  hills. 

“The  lad  said  he  cried  at  first  when  the 
Americans  came,  then  grinned.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  smiled  in  more  than  two 
years,  and  now  he  was  grinning  all  the  time. 

“His  most  eager  question  was  when  were 
our  P-38s  and  P-61s  coming.” 


FIRST  AAF  FIGHTER  LANDS  ON  LEYTE 


New  Command  Assignments 

Recent  changes  in  command  assignments 
among  air  officers  include: 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  from 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  to 
Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Medi¬ 
terranean  Theater,  and  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral,  North  African  Theater. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Born,  from  Opera¬ 
tions  Officer,  15th  Air  Force,  to  Deputy 
Commander,  1  5th  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Williams,  from 
Commanding  General,  1st  Bombardment 
Division,  8th  Air  Force,  to  Commanding 
General,  2nd  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler,  from  Com 
manding  General,  Eastern  Flying  Training 
Command,  to  Commanding  General,  6th 
Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Wilson,  from  Deputy 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  to  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Operations,  Commitments  and  Re¬ 
quirements. 

Stripe  Talk 

Heavy  hangs  AAF  Regulation  35-54  over 
the  heads  of  GIs  bucking  for  stripes.  In 
zone  of  interior  establishments  of  the  AAF, 
minimum  prerequisites  of  total  service  and 
period  in  grade  have  been  established,  which 
prohibit  the  rise  of  an  enlisted  man  by  more 
than  one  grade  at  a  time.  To  rate  three 
stripes  and  a  rocker,  for  example,  he  must 
have  seen  1 5  months  of  service,  with  at 
least  six  in  grade  as  sergeant.  Thirty-six 
months,  12  of  them  as  technical  sergeant, 
are  required  before  a  man  may  be  advanced 
to  master  sergeant.  The  regulation  also  spe¬ 
cifies  maximum  enlisted  grades  according  to 
military  occupational  specialty. 

From  Prison  to  Home  Pronto 

Freed  American  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
given  priority  on  transportation  home  over 
all  other  combat  returnees  except  the  sick  or 
wounded.  Under  a  new  War  Department 
policy,  all  personnel  who  have  been  prisoners 
for  60  days  or  more,  or  whose  physical  con¬ 
dition  requires  it,  will  be  returned  to  the 
States  as  soon  as  possible  unless  they  prefer 
to  remain  overseas. 

Prime  example  of  the  speedy  work  being 
done  was  the  return  of  1,015  American  air¬ 
men  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in 
Romania  (Air  Force,  November,  1944). 
Many  of  them  were  in  New  York  ready  for 
furloughs  little  more  than  a  month  after 
Romania  surrendered.  Similar  transportation 
arrangements  were  made  for  those  held  in 
Bulgarian  prison  camps  at  the  time  of  that 
country’s  capitulation. 

New  York  to  Paris 

Not  too  long  after  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
replaces  the  Swastika  on  Unter  den  Linden, 
we  expect  to  report  that  a  C-54  has  settled 
down  on  an  airdrome  of  Germany’s  capital 
city  to  complete  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand’s  inaugural  New  York-Bcrlin  run. 

The  fact  that  ATC  is  flying  New  York-to- 
Paris  on  a  regular  schedule  seems  to  be 
just  another  demonstration  that  ATC  can 
go  anvwhere  in  the  world  where  a  friendly 
landing  strip  can  be  found.  Berlin  should 
come  in  stride. 

That  first  run  to  Paris  was  a  top-secret 
mission,  and  the  take-off  on  October  1  from 
LaGuardia  Field  was  virtually  unnoticed 
by  more  than  5,000  spectators  who  had 
gathered  to  witness  dedication  ceremonies  of 
a  new  commercial  air  link  to  Washington. 
Only  five  persons  on  the  ground  knew  the 
score  about  the  Paris  flight. 

The  premiere  hop  wasn’t  much  of  a  trick 
for  ATC.  Heavy  sweating  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  AAF  engineers  and  civilian  workers 
long  since  had  made  a  useable  strip  from 
what  was  left  after  airmen  and  infantrymen 
had  driven  the  Germans  from  the  airport. 
Of  course,  plenty  of  dickering  had  to  be 
done  with  Allied  ground  defense  batteries 
before  a  route  over  Europe  was  agreed  upon. 


The  transport  flyers  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  ack  ack  bovs. 

But  exactly  67  days  after  German  resis¬ 
tance  ended  around  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  first  regularly  scheduled  ATC  cargo 
flight  from  the  States  to  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  was  completed  at  Orly  Field  just 
south  of  the  French  capital,  after  stops  en 
route  at  Newfoundland  and  the  Azores. 

The  ATC  Ferrying  Division  crew  that 
drew  the  first  hop  and  sampled  French 
champagne  a  few  hours  after  drinking  Ameri¬ 
can  milk  shakes  was  headed  by  Capt.  Dallas 
Taylor.  The  others  were  Capt.  DeOrr  E. 
Holmes,  copilot;  1st  Lt.  Allen  L.  Schaeffer, 
navigator;  Pfc.  David  Pollack,  engineer,  and 
Pvt.  Joseph  Frimack,  flight  traffic  clerk.  The 
Paris-bound  pioneer  had  Maj.  Lynn  C. 
Mahan,  public  relations  officer  of  the  ATC’s 
North  Atlantic  Division,  two  OWI  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  dead  head  crew  as  passen¬ 
gers,  and  some  3.000  pounds  of  mail  and 
extensive  map-making  equipment  and  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  as  cargo. 

They  all  were  greeted  at  Orly  Field  by 
eight  base  officers,  who  shook  hands  and 
then  went  back  to  work.  Within  two  hours, 
the  plane  took  off  with  another  crew  for  the 
return  trip  to  the  States. 

A  few  days  later,  on  October  6,  General 
Marshall,  War  Mobilization  Director  Byrnes 
and  members  of  General  Marshall’s  staff 
completed  the  first  non-stop  wartime  pas¬ 
senger  flight  from  the  States  to  Paris.  The 
U.  S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  had  scarcely 
stepped  from  the  plane  before  he  was  in 
conference  with  General  Eisenhower. 

“Seeing  the  generals  there  together,  less 
than  20  hours  after  the  plane  had  taken  off 
for  its  3,000-mile  run,  made  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  look  remarkably  useful  in 
expediting  the  movement  of  men  as  well  as 
supplies,”  says  Major  Mahan. 

The  Paris  service  has  progressed  just  like 
any  other  wartime  supply  system,  a  little  at 
first  and  then,  as  the  kinks  were  straightened 
out,  a  lot.  A  few  trips  a  day  was  the  early 
estimate,  but  the  ATC  is  not  ready  to  tell 
the  enemy  just  how  many  are  being  flown 
today.  All  the  enemy  knows  is  that  the 
ATC  can  fly  to  Paris  just  as  often  as  it 
wants  to,  and  that  if  General  Eisenhower 
radios  today  that  he  wants  five  tons  of 
biedelscrews  for  his  ikonopedes,  or  23  tech¬ 
nicians,  fifth  grade,  for  a  new  project,  he 
can  have  them  in  Paris  tomorrow,  someday 
in  Berlin. 

Winged  Victory 

The  AAF  stage  production.  “Winged 
Victory,”  (Air  Force,  January,  1944)  is 
now  on  the  road,  adding  to  the  huge  sum  it 
raised  for  Army  charities  during  its  seven- 
month  sellout  run  in  New  York.  A  26-week 
tour  of  13  principal  cities  was  begun  auspi¬ 
ciously  in  Los  Angeles  October  9  with  an 
advance  sale  of  $70,000  for  the  three-week 
stand  there. 

After  three  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  four 
days  in  Denver  and  a  week  each  in  Kansas 
Citv  and  St.  Louis,  the  play  is  slated  to  open 
a  five-week  run  in  Chicago  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  remainder  of  the  itinerary:  Detroit, 
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two  weeks;  Cincinnati,  one  week;  Pittsburgh, 
two  weeks;  Cleveland,  one  week;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  four  weeks;  Washington,  two  weeks, 
and  Baltimore,  one  week. 

Set  for  early  release  is  the  movie  version 
of  the  play  which  the  cast  completed  at 
20th  Centurv-Fox  studios  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  shortly  before  beginning  the  current 
road  tour.  Proceeds  from  the  film  also  will 
go  to  Army  charities.  The  world  premiere  of 
the  picture  at  the  Roxy  Theater,  New  York, 
December  20,  will  be  attended  by  high 
ranking  AAF  officers,  and  there  also  will  be 
official  participation  in  the  movie’s  openings 
in  other  principal  cities  during  the  following 
two  weeks. 

Bug  Patrol 

Commanding  officers  have  been  directed 
to  cooperate  with  health  and  quarantine 
officials  in  the  States  and  overseas  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  adequate  inspection  and  disinsectiza 
tion  of  AAF  planes  operating  in  or  return¬ 
ing  from  areas  infested  by  disease-bearing 
insects.  Disinsectization  methods  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  AAF  Regulation  61-3. 

Just  Testing 

Capt.  Willard  Zens  puts  in  a  lot  of  pilot 
time  in  fighters  near  the  front  lines  in 
France,  and  each  time  ferry  happens  along, 
he  streaks  hell-bent-for-leather  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

The  captain  is  a  test  pilot  for  the  9th  Air 
Force.  The  planes  he  flies  are  unarmed 
fighters  that  have  been  repaired  and  over¬ 
hauled  after  cracking  up. 

Unlike  most  pilots  who  fly  one  type  of 
plane  day  after  day  and  get  used  to  its 
quirks.  Captain  Zens  has  had  to  handle 
dozens  of  different  brands,  and  he  has  been 
introduced  to  many  of  them  just  after 
they’ve  left  the  repair  line.  But  he  says  he 
has  plenty  of  confidence  in  the  AAF  me¬ 
chanics. 

Averaging  two  runs  a  day,  the  captain  has 
tested  more  than  600  planes.  All  but  one 
functioned  without  a  hitch  and  were  re¬ 
classified  1-A  and  returned  to  combat  duty. 
The  single  exception  had  its  ailerons  hooked 
on  in  reverse  and,  after  a  short,  erratic 
flight,  during  which  it  turned  left  when 
steered  right,  it  crashed  and  was  relegated  to 
the  salvage  heap. 

A  thorough  test  flight  lasts  about  an  hour 
and  takes  the  captain  almost  up  to  the  front 
lines  and  back.  From  the  ground,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  staging  a  mock  dog  fight. 

“You  might  call  it  high-altitude  shadow 
boxing,”  he  says. 

Evacuation  School  Evacuated 

The  School  of  Air  Evacuation,  located  for 
two  years  at  Bowman  Field,  Ky.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Randolph  Field  to  become  a 
part  of  the  AAF  School  of  Aviation  Medi¬ 
cine.  The  last  class  at  Bowman  was  gradu¬ 
ated  on  October  3,  and  the  transfer  became 
effective  October  1  3.  Under  jurisdiction  of 
I  Troop  Carrier  Command  while  at  Bow¬ 
man,  the  school  organized  and  trained  air 
evacuation  squadrons  which  now  are  operat¬ 
ing  in  combat  theaters  throughout  the 


Q.  In  computing  fixing  time,  when  does  the 
flight  officially  begin  and  end? 

A.  An  aerial  flight  commences  when  the 
aircraft  begins  to  move  forward  on  the  take¬ 
off  run  and  ends  when  sufficient  momentum 
is  lost  on  the  landing  run  so  that  the  air¬ 
craft  either  comes  to  a  stop  or  power  must 
be  applied  to  continue  motion.  It  does  not 
include  taxiing.  (AAF  Reg.  15-5B) 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  reduce  the  grade  of 
an  enlisted  woman  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
an  overseas  requisition? 

A.  No.  Voluntarily  or  otherwise,  no  en¬ 
listed  woman  will  be  reduced  in  grade  for 
this  purpose.  (Sec.  XI,  Cir.  350,  WD  1944) 

Q.  Is  an  officer  responsible  for  seeing  that 
all  allotments  are  properly  entered  on  his 
pay  voucher? 

A.  Yes.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted 
to  the  personnel  officer  or  to  the  disbursing 
officer  because  of  the  assistance  rendered  in 
the  preparation  and  processing  of  pay  ac¬ 
counts.  Before  signing  his  voucher,  each 
officer  should  check  it  to  see  that  all  data 
thereon  is  correct.  (Cir.  315,  WD  1943) 


Q.  May  wives  of  AAF  personnel  overseas 
make  purchases  at  a  base  commissary  in  the 
United  States? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commanding 
General,  AAF,  that  dependents  of  overseas 
AAF  personnel  be  authorized  to  buy  at 
AAF  commissaries  insofar  as  the  capacity  of 
the  stores  will  permit.  (AAF  Ltr.  35-135) 

Q.  When  is  the  designation  “Air  Corps” 
proper?  “Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)?” 

A.  “Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)”  is  used  except 
when  referring  to  commissioning  or  enlisting 
individuals  in  the  Air  Corps  (Sec.  II,  Cir. 
372,  WD  1944).  AAF  Memo.  80-8  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  abbreviation  “AAF”  will  be 
used  in  all  cases  in  place  of  “Army  Air 
Forces,”  unless  prohibited  by  Army  Regula¬ 
tions.  “AC”  is  used  in  connection  with 
signatures. 

Q.  May  the  field  jacket  be  worn  while  on 
furlough? 

A.  No.  Par.  37,  AR  600-40,  provides  that 
“the  Held  jacket  may  be  worn  within  the 
limits  of  posts,  camps  or  stations,  and  then 
onlv  when  prescribed  bv  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  unit  involved.  It  will  not  be 
worn  outside  the  limits  of  the  post,  camp  or 
station  except  when  appropriate  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  assigned  mission,  and  then  only 
when  prescribed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof.” 


Q.  Are  chevrons  with  the  propeller  insignia 
of  the  AAF  authorized  for  noncommissioned 
officers? 

A.  No.  Insignia  of  grade  for  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  are  as  prescribed  in  Par.  27 d,  AR 
600-35. 

Q.  What  address  should  be  designated  in 
purchasing  war  bonds? 

A.  Purchasers  should  designate  a  permanent 
address  which  will  not  be  changed  upon 
transfer.  (Par.  11,  Cir.  290,  WD  1944) 

Q.  May  enlisted  persons  be  paid  three  cents 
per  mile  for  unused  portions  of  tickets  fur¬ 
nished  on  Transportation  Requests? 

A.  Yes.  Whenever  the  orders  indicate  that 
the  travel  is  chargeable  to  the  Government, 
and  transportation  has  not  been  furnished, 
regardless  of  the  mode  of  travel  authorized, 
reimbursement  for  the  difference  between 
the  official  distance  and  that  actually  trav¬ 
eled  on  the  ticket  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  mile.  (Ch.  3,  AR  3  5-4540) 

Q.  May  an  AAF  officer  over  38  years  of  age 
request  relief  from  active  duty? 

A.  No,  individual  requests  of  this  nature  are 
not  authorized.  An  officer  desiring  such 
action  will  inform  his  commanding  officer 
who,  if  he  determines  that  no  suitable  assign¬ 
ment  exists,  will  initiate  recommendations  to 
higher  headquarters.  As  an  alternative,  an 
officer  desiring  to  return  to  civil  life  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  personal  hardship  or  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  in  essential  industry  may  submit 
resignation  under  the  provisions  of  AR  605- 
275.  (AAF  Ltr.  35-49 )  ’ 


Q.  May  prisoners  of  war  make  radio  broad¬ 
casts? 

A.  All  military  personnel  when  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited  from  making  announce¬ 
ments,  transmitting  messages  or  making  use 
of  enemy  wireless  broadcasting  systems  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  Such  broadcasts  are 
used  by  the  enemy  as  propaganda.  They  are 
often  inaccurate  and  cannot  be  relied  upon 
bv  next  of  kin.  (Sec.  II,  Cir.  345,  WD 
1944) 

Q.  Are  military  personnel  who  do  not  have 
ration  books  allowed  ration  currency  for 
limited  periods? 

A.  Yes.  The  OPA  has  recently  authorized 
local  boards  to  issue  such  currency  to  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  category  who  mav  be  absent 
from  their  home  stations  for  a  limited  period 
only.  (Sec.  II,  Cir.  361,  WD  1944) 
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world.  Nearly  1,000  flight  nurses  and  a  like 
number  of  surgical  technicians  were  gradu¬ 
ated. 

Cadet  Recruiting  Suspended 

After  five  months  in  which  the  books 
were  opened  again  for  17-year-olds  to  sign  up 
for  future  training  as  members  of  the  Air 
Corps  Enlisted  Reserve,  the  procurement  ob¬ 
jective  has  been  met  and  recruiting  sus¬ 
pended,  effective  October  31.  Since  the 
month  following  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
enlisted  reserve  program  was  begun,  more 
than  1,250,000  have  volunteered  for  air 
combat  crew  training.  With  many  thousands 
still  in  our  training  centers  and  others  on 
the  “waiting  list”  or  yet  to  come  of  age, 
nearly  half  a  million  of  this  total  have  won 
wings. 

Wanted:  Suggestions 

Officers  and  men  who  are  "sitting”  on 
ideas  for  new  aids  to  training  should  accept 
this  as  a  gentle  prod  from  the  Training  Aids 
Division. 

TAD  is  on  the  hunt  for  suggestions  which 
might  lead  to  the  development  of  new  de¬ 
vices,  films,  posters,  manuals  and  the  like,  or 
to  the  modification  or  elimination  of  train¬ 
ing  aids  already  in  use.  Whether  your  idea 
is  in  the  formative  stage,  in  blueprint  form 
or  already  realized  in  a  workable  product, 
send  it  in  for  competent  evaluation.  You 
may  be  hoarding  for  personal  use  an  im¬ 
provement  which  could  be  effected  through¬ 
out  the  AAF. 

Ideas  should  be  submitted  through  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division, 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Brake  Cocktail 

Three  cans  of  fruit  juice,  a  jug  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  the  ingenuity  of  T/Sgt. 
Philip  A.  Brodziak,  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  are 
credited  by  the  7th  Air  Force  with  saving 
its  B-24,  “Pistol  Packin’  Mama,”  from  a 
possible  crash. 

On  a  mission  over  Iwo  Jima,  bullets  from 
an  enemy  fighter  severed  the  hydraulic  tubes 
in  the  Liberator’s  left  wing.  Brodziak,  en¬ 


gineer  and  top  turret  gunner,  stopped  the 
flow  of  the  fluid  to  the  broken  lines  by 
pinching  the  tube  shut  with  pliers.  Then, 
fearing  that  not  enough  fluid  remained  in 
the  hydraulic  system  to  operate  the  brakes 
and  flaps  for  a  safe  landing,  he  added  the 
fruit  juice  and  water  from  the  crew’s  flight 
rations. 

When  the  bomber  hit  the  home  strip, 
the  flaps  came  down,  aided  by  the  force  of 
the  landing,  and  the  brakes  had  fust  enough 
pressure  to  keep  the  plane  from  rolling  off 
the  end  of  the  runway. 

The  Numbers  Game 

We  often  have  been  asked  why  a  serial 
number  is  what  it  is  and  a  lot  of  other 
mysterious  questions  about  ASNs. 

Here  are  a  few  answers: 

Serial  numbers  of  five  digits  or  less  indi¬ 
cate  officers  in  the  Regular  Army. 

National  Guard.  Reserve  and  AUS  officers 
commissioned  during  this  war  have  serial 
number  of  six  digits. 

Regular  Army  enlisted  personnel  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  on  or  after  July  1,  1940, 
have  serial  numbers  from  10,000,000  to 
19,999,999.  National  Guard  numbers  begin 
with  20,000,000  and  Selective  Service  num¬ 
bers  with  30,000,000. 

The  second  digit  in  the  serial  number  of 
a  Regular  Armv  enlisted  man  or  a  selectee 
indicates  the  service  command  area  of  en¬ 
listment.  For  instance,  a  selectee  with  a 
serial  number  of  34,200,111  was  inducted  in 
the  4th  Service  Command  area,  formerly  the 
4th  Corps  Area.  The  third  digit  in  the  serial 
number  of  an  enlisted  man  in  a  National 
Guard  unit  inducted  into  federal  service  in¬ 
dicates  the  service  command  area  of  induc¬ 
tion. 

Serial  numbers  were  first  given  to  enlisted 
men  in  1918  and  to  officers  in  1921. 

Yes,  somebody  has  ASN  1.  General  John 
J.  Pershing. 

Removing  an  Obstacle 

If  you  have  squirmed  through  a  torturous 
hour  or  two  in  a  hot,  stuffy  classroom  while 
an  instructor  delivered  a  lecture  or  super¬ 
vised  the  unwinding 
of  a  training  film,  you 
may  like  this  one. 

The  Training  Aids 
Division  is  campaign¬ 
ing  to  make  class¬ 
room  instruction  and 
a  tour  over  an  ob¬ 
stacle  course  as  dis¬ 
similar  as  possible. 

Reports  of  poorly 
ventilated  classrooms 
jammed  with  uncom¬ 
fortable  seats  have 
been  received  from 
various  sections  of  the 
country.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  invariably  are 
accompanied  by  dull 
trainee  audiences 
whose  single  thought 
is  to  get  the  hell  out 
in  the  open,  and  fast. 


One  TAD  officer  has  explained  it  rather 
formally  as  follows:  “If,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  combat  obstacle  course,  discomfort  aids 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction,  use  it;  if 
discomfort  impairs  the  instruction,  prevent 
it.  A  little  fresh  air  and  a  comfortable  chair 
will  not  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  a  soldier 
whose  duty  of  the  moment  is  to  look,  listen 
and  learn.” 

Easy  Does  It 

When  Maj.  Gen.  Uzal  G.  Ent,  then  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  2d  Air  Force  (See 
“New  Command  Assignments,”  Page  22) 
was  injured  critically  in  a  take-off  crash  at 
Port  Worth,  Texas,  early  in  October,  and  his 
life  depended  upon  his  being  transported 
gently  but  quickly  to  Brooke  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  San  Antonio,  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  really  came  through. 

The  veteran  airman  was  in  bad  shape. 
The  accident  had  occurred  when  the  co¬ 
pilot,  misunderstanding  a  signal  from  the 
piloting  general,  retracted  the  landing  gear 
before  their  four-engine  bomber  was  air¬ 
borne.  The  plane  settled  back  to  earth,  the 
propellers  dug  into  the  concrete  runway  and 
one  blade  snapped,  part  of  it  penetrating 
the  fuselage  and  striking  General  Ent  a 
glancing  blow  in  the  back. 

Medical  officers  discovered  the  hurtling 
metal  had  cut  through  the  General’s  back 
muscles,  had  torn  his  ribs  from  his  spine  and 
dislocated  his  lower  vertebrae.  There  was 
severe  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  and  no 
muscle  to  support  it.  The  General’s  life 
hung  literally  by  a  thread.  The  slightest  jar 
might  kill  him. 

After  a  decision  was  made  to  rush  the  in¬ 
jured  officer  to  San  Antonio,  Ft.  Col.  Albert 
E.  Higgins,  commanding  the  ATC’s  5th 
Ferrying  Group,  based  at  Love  Field,  Dal¬ 
las,  was  asked  to  arrange  the  flight.  For  the 
delicate  task,  he  chose  his  deputy  com¬ 
mander,  Maj.  Clarence  S.  Chiles,  as  pilot, 
and  Maj.  Harold  L.  Carter  as  copilot.  Told 
to  pick  their  own  plane,  the  majors  decided 
upon  a  C-47. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Worth  within  a  few 
minutes,  they  found  all  was  in  readiness  for 
them  to  fly  out  the  General,  who  mean¬ 
while  had  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
crashed  plane  and  lashed  to  a  stretcher  de¬ 
signed  for  spinal  cases. 

While  the  medics  were  informing  them 
that  any  bump  or  sudden  movement  in  tak¬ 
ing  off,  flying  or  landing  might  mean  in¬ 
stant  death  for  the  patient,  the  ATC  men 
checked  the  weather  and  determined  the  air 
was  rough  at  lower  altitudes  but  compara¬ 
tively  smooth  at  5,000  feet.  After  surveying 
the  taxi  strips  to  find  the  most  suitable  one, 
they  completed  their  plans  for  the  “life  or 
death”  flight  and  were  ready  to  start. 

Although  the  ramp  upon  which  the  C-47 
stood  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  take¬ 
off  area,  Major  Chiles  taxied  so  carefully 
that  it  was  1 5  minutes  before  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  runway.  Then,  he  slowly 
applied  power  and,  when  the  transport  left 
the  ground  at  reduced  throttle,  there  was 
scarcely  any  vibration. 
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At  5,000  feet,  the  pilot  opened  the 
throttles  and  the  C-47  was  eased  forward 
gradually  to  full  cruising  speed.  During  the 
1 1/2 -hour  flight.  Major  Chiles  not  only  was 
trying  to  anticipate  bumps  but  to  visualize 
the  landing,  realizing  that  the  entire  effort 
would  be  in  vain  if  the  plane  bounced  as  it 
hit  the  ground. 

Finding  the  San  Antonio  field  cleared  to 
receive  the  flying  ambulance,  the  pilot  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  long  approach  and  a  power- 
on-wheel  landing — one  in  which  some  power 
is  kept  on  until  contact  is  made  with  the 
ground.  The  tower  had  given  permission  to 
make  a  right-hand  pattern  but  Major  Chiles 
decided  against  that  and  made  left-hand 
turns  so  he  could  see  the  field  more  clearly 
from  his  side  of  the  plane. 

On  the  downwind  leg,  the  pilot  told 
Major  Carter  to  lower  the  landing  gear  as 
easily  as  possible  and,  about  1,000  yards 
from  the  boundary  of  the  field,  to  “milk 
down”  the  flaps. 

Then  they  flattened  out  and  went  in  for 
the  crucial  test.  It  was  a  tense  moment  as 
the  ground  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Major 
Chiles  set  her  down  so  gently  his  copilot 
didn’t  even  know  when  the  wheels  hit  the 
runway. 

Less  than  an  hour  later.  General  Ent  was 
resting  in  the  hospital  with  a  good  chance 
to  pull  through. 

Equipment  Catalog 

The  Air  Technical  Service  Command  be¬ 
lieves  that  too  many  organizations  are  using 
obsolescent  equipment  because  their  pro¬ 
curement  men  do  not  know  about  improved 
items.  The  command  recommends  that  per¬ 
sonnel  concerned  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  contents  of  the  recently  distributed  an¬ 
nual  revision  of  “Illustrated  Stock  List — 
Class  13.”  Additional  copies  of  the  new 
catalog  may  be  obtained  by  requisition  from 
the  Commanding  General,  ATSC.  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  att:  Chief,  Publica¬ 
tions  Distribution  Branch. 

Engineering  School 

To  insure  an  adequate  staff  of  responsible 
young  officers  in  maintaining  the  superior 
quality  of  future  materiel  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  AAF  Engineering  School,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Wright  Eield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  offers 
a  three-month  course  in  basic  and  specialized 
aeronautical  engineering  subjects  to  a  limited 
number  of  properly  qualified  officers. 

The  curriculum  covers  mathematics  (in¬ 
cluding  calculus  and  differential  equations), 
technical  mechanics,  strength  of  materials, 
thermodynamics,  electrical  engineering,  aero 
dynamics,  airplane  design  and  aircraft  struc¬ 
tural  analysis.  Although  a  good  background 
in  the  basic  courses  is  required,  exceptions 
are  made  for  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
last  three  subjects  listed  above. 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  officers  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  must  hold  an  aero¬ 
nautical  rating  of  pilot  or  higher.  Except  in 
unusual  cases,  applicants  must  not  rank 
above  major  or  be  over  30  years  of  age. 
Service  in  a  combat  theater  is  desirable. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Attempting  to  take  off, 
the  pilot  of  a  P-40N  noticed  a  terrific 
pull  to  the  left.  He  returned  the. plane  to 
the  flight  line  to  determine  if  baggage 
was  fouling  the  rudder  controls.  Mech¬ 
anics  found  the  baggage  was  in  order 
and  advised  the  pilot  to  try  more  right 
rudder  trim.  On  the  second  attempt  at 
take-off,  the  plane  ground  looped  to  the 
left.  Damage  required  replacement  of  the 
right  wing  and  the  right  landing  gear. 

COMMENT:  Investigation  revealed  that 
the  pilot  had  given  the  left  rudder  more 
trim,  accentuating  the  torque.  Such  care¬ 
less  cockpit  procedure  could  well  have 
resulted  in  the  pilot’s  death  and  the 
plane’s  complete  destruction. 

EL  PASO,  Texas. — After  overshooting  the 
runway  in  an  attempt  to  land,  a  P-39 
pilot  circled  and  then  made  a  second 
try.  Again  coming  in  too  fast,  he  landed 
so  far  down  the  strip  that  he  crashed 
through  a  fence  and  bounced  over  some 
sand  dunes.  A  flap,  a  wing  panel,  an 
aileron  and  the  leading  edges  of  both 
wings  were  badly  damaged. 

COMMENT :  The  pilot  was  either  too  vain 
or  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  go  around 
again  after  seeing  he  had  miscalculated  a 
second  time.  It’s  better  to  circle  a  dozen 
times  than  to  run  the  risk  of  smashing 
your  airplane  or  injuring  your  self. 

TULSA,  Okla. — A  mechanic  was  running 
up  the  engine  of  a  P-51  for  a  generator 
check  when  the  plane  jumped  the  chocks, 
traveled  160  feet  across  the  taxiwav  and 
crashed  into  a  civilian  hangar.  The  hangar 
and  the  Mustang’s  left  wing  and  pro¬ 
peller  were  damaged  badlv. 

COMMENT:  The  ground  crewman  was 
neither  qualified  nor  authorized  to  run  up 
the  engine.  Disciplinary  action  mav  stop 
him  from  violating  orders  again  but  it 
won’t  pay  for  the  damage  to  government 
and  private  property. 

RENO,  Nev. — Starting  the  engines  of  a 
C-46  in  a  crowded  parking  area,  the  pilot 
revved  them  so  fast  as  he  turned  from 
the  ramp  that  the  prop  blast  caught  some 
loose  cowling  on  the  ground  and  blew  it 
against  another  transport.  Fuselage  of 
parked  plane  and  cowling  were  damaged. 

COMMENT .  Both  pilot  and  ground  crew 
were  at  fault  here.  The  pilot  should  have 
used  better  judgment  in  a  congested  area. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  cowling 
where  it  could  blow  around,  it  should 
have  been  placed  with  convex  side  up  so 
it  would  be  streamlined  against  prop  blasts. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  OFF 


LOVE  FIELD.  Texas.— While  an  A-24 
was  being  pushed  from  one  maintenance 
station  to  the  next,  its  landing  gear  folded. 
Wing  and  prop  damage  resulted. 

COMMENT:  Post-accident  inspection  re¬ 
vealed  the  landing  gear  switch  was  in  “up” 
position.  Enough  airplanes  are  damaged 
in  Hying  accidents  without  breaking  them 
up  in  the  hangars.  Careful  checking  by 
inspectors  will  prevent  such  mishaps. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. — Taxiing  for  take-off,  the 
pilot  of  an  AT-6  ran  into  a  parked  L-4. 
The  L-4’s  wing  and  the  AT-6’s  propeller 
were  damaged  seriously.  After  the  acci¬ 
dent,  a  flight  surgeon  discovered  the  pilot 
had  a  high  fever.  The  flyer  was  grounded 
and  ordered  to  return  to  his  station  by  train. 

COMMENT:  No  pilot  is  required  to  fly  if 
he  isn’t  fit.  A  man  who  feels  ill  should 
always  report  to  a  flight  surgeon. 

ROMULUS,  Mich.— After  landing,  a  P-40 
pilot  was  taxiing  toward  the  ramp  behind 
a  “follow  me”  truck  when  the  guide 
vehicle  was  forced  by  traffic  to  stop  sud¬ 
denly.  The  pilot  had  to  apply  his  brakes 
so  abruptly  that  the  plane  nosed  up. 

COMMENT:  It’s  always  good  practice  to 
leave  sufficient  distance  between  your 
plane  and  the  truck  or  plane  you  are  fol¬ 
lowing  to  allow  for  a  safe,  smooth  stop. 

MEMPHIS,  Tenn.- — -Coming  in  low,  an 
A-20  pilot  landed  before  reaching  the  ap¬ 
proach  end  of  a  runway,  struck  a  dirt 
mound  and  damaged  one  landing  gear 
and  the  engine  nacelle.  The  runway  was 
5,000  feet  long  and  the  mound  was 
clearly  marked  by  warning  flags.  The  pilot 
failed  to  report  the  mishap,  merely  listed 
“a  hard  landing”  on  Form  1A. 

COMMENT:  The  pilot  not  only  displayed 
poor  landing  technique  but,  in  trying  to 
cover  his  own  shortcomings  by  not  re¬ 
porting  the  accident,  he  risked  the  life  of 
the  next  pilot  to  fly  the  damaged  plane. 

OGDEN,  Utah — Taking  off,  a  C-47  left  the 
ground  and  then  settled  back  to  the  run¬ 
way.  Both  propeller  tips  were  damaged 
because  the  copilot  had  retracted  the 
landing  gear  without  waiting  to  receive  the 
customary  signal  from  the  pilot. 

COMMENT:  Pilots  must  instruct  copilots 
in  correct  cockpit  procedure  if  accidents 
like  this  are  to  be  eliminated.  Landing 
gear  should  not  be  retracted  until  the  co¬ 
pilot  receives  a  visual  and  verbal  signal. 
In  C-47s,  it’s  good  policy  to  keep  hands 
off  gear  levers  until  the  plane  reaches  an 
altitude  of  at  least  20  feet. 

CE  OF  FLYING  SAFETY. 
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Applications  should  be  made  by  letter 
through  channels  to  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral,  Air  Technical  Service  Command,  att. : 
Commandant,  AAF  Engineering  School, 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

‘Target  for  Today’ 

"Target  for  Today,”  is  a  newly  released 
training  film  that  was  more  than  a  year  in 
the  making  and  is  reported  to  be  as  com¬ 
plete  a  mov  ie  job  as  ever  done  on  an  AAF 
subject.  It  records  an  8th  Air  Force  bomb¬ 
ing  mission  over  Germany  and  offers  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  of  air  power’s  role  in  the  European 
offensive. 

After  showing  by  charts  and  graphs  just 
how  effectively  our  bombers  crippled  Nazi 
industrial  production  and  military  commu¬ 
nications,  the  feature-length  production  de¬ 
picts  a  typical  mission.  It  covers  every  step 
from  the  initial  planning  of  targets  and 
routes,  through  briefing,  take-off,  encounter 
with  enemy  fighters,  release  of  bombs,  re¬ 
turn  flight,  rescue  of  a  crew  downed  at  sea, 
conferences  of  returned  fivers  with  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  and  the  latter's  disposition  of 
the  information  gleaned. 

No  professional  actors  appear  in  this  fac¬ 
tual  movie.  Every  person  in  the  cast  is  an 
officer  or  enlisted  man  assigned  to  the  8th 
Air  Force. 

Wide  use  is  being  made  of  the  film  for 
orientation  of  AAF  personnel  and  it  is  on 
the  required  list  for  men  slated  for  overseas 
shipment  (AAF  Letter  50-62).  It  has  been 
released  also  for  indoctrination  of  fivers  in 
Latin  America  and  for  showings  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  aircraft  plants. 

Producer,  editor  and  director  of  "Target 
for  Today”  was  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  Keigh¬ 
ley,  chief  of  the  Motion  Picture  Services 
Division,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  In¬ 
telligence.  Capt.  Richard  B.  Macauley  wrote 
the  script.  Distribution  is  being  handled  by 
the  AAF  Training  Aids  Division,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Jabo  Wins 

Latest  contribution  of  the  Nazis  to  AAF 
terminology  is  “Jabo” — and  they  don’t  mean 
a  new  rhumba.  It  seems  that  captured  Ger¬ 
mans,  when  asked  what  gave  them  the  worst 
case  of  jitters  during  our  August  air  blitz 
against  the  Wehrmaeht,  replied  “the  Jabos.” 
The  word  is  a  contraction  of  /adgebomber, 
German  for  fighter-bomber. 

Farewell  to  the  WASP 

The  AAF’s  1,000  Wasps  are  completing 
their  last  month  of  Army  flying.  The 
women’s  pilot  program,  which  began  in 
September,  1042,  with  the  formation  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Ferrying  Service 
(WAFS),  will  be  discontinued  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  when  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  enough  male  pilots  to  fill  all  AAF  flying 
assignments. 

In  their  two  years  of  operation,  the 
Wasps  have  flown  500.000  hours  on  a 
dozen  different  tvpes  of  aerial  assignments. 
As  ferry  pilots,  they  flew  everything  from 
Cubs  to  B-29s,  all  over  the  States  and  as  far 
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north  as  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton  in 
Canada.  They  proved  they  could  handle  the 
hottest  fighters  and  the  biggest  bombers 
with  the  ease  and  skill  of  veteran  fivers. 
One  of  their  group  became  the  first  woman 
to  fly  a  jet-propelled  plane. 

Towing  targets  for  antiaircraft  practice, 
flying  night  searchlight  and  detection  calibra¬ 
tion  missions  were  a  few  of  the  exacting 
jobs  taken  over  by  the  Wasps  when  they 
were  releasing  hundreds  of  male  pilots  for 
combat  service.  Often  dubbed  “aerial  dish¬ 
washers”  by  their  director,  Jacqueline  Coch¬ 
ran,  the  Wasps  also  flew  simulated  bombing 
and  strafing  runs  by  day  and  night,  tested 
engines,  flving  clothes  and  equipment,  taught 
instrument  flving  to  AAF  students,  flew 
weather  missions  for  the  AAF’s  Weather 
Wing  and  made  courier  flights  for  many 
air  force  organizations. 

Praising  their  contribution  to  the  AAF, 
General  Arnold  recently  said:  “The  Wasps 
have  been  as  much  an  integral  part  of  tire 
AAF  as  their  civil  service  status  would  per¬ 
mit  and  have  not  only  performed  highly 
essential  service  but  also  have  established 
previously  unknown  facts  concerning  the 
capabilities  of  women  in  highly  specialized 
military  flving  jobs.  This  knowledge  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  should  another  national 
emergency  arise.  Together  with  the  women 
flyers  of  our  Allies,  the  Wasps  have  proved 


that  women  have  the  ability  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  perform  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
flying.” 

Sympathetic  Understanding 

The  close  ties  between  the  AAF  and  the 
families  of  its  men  are  knit  even  more 
firmly  under  a  new  policy  of  the  Air  Chap¬ 
lain’s  Office  which  makes  it  a  regular  and 
important  part  of  a  chaplain’s  duties  at  each 
domestic  installation  to  visit  the  families  of 
AAF  combat  casualties.  Air  Chaplain 
(Colonel)  Charles  I.  Carpenter  says  of  the 
new  program:  “This  is  a  delicate  ministry, 
calling  forth  all  the  tact,  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  chaplain.  The  Army  Air 
Forces  has  always  felt  keenly  about  loss  of 
personnel,  and  there  is  some  solace  in  know¬ 
ing  that  our  chaplain  strength  is  sufficient 
to  undertake  this  important  and  comforting 
program.” 

Kids  Put  It  on  the  Line 

M  ith  the  6th  War  Loan  drive  getting 
underway.  Air  Force  salutes  the  millions 
of  school  kids  in  the  States  who  have  spon¬ 
sored  the  purchase  of  thousands  of  war¬ 
planes  through  their  Schools-at-War  stamp 
and  bond  campaigns. 

Alice  Frein  Johnson,  a  newspaper  writer 
on  loan  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
4th  and  5th  War  Loans,  was  nice  enough 
to  give  us  this  report  on  the  youngsters. 
She  tells  us  that  the  school  kids  of  the  na¬ 
tion  financed  an  average  of  1  3  planes  a  day 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1944.  By 
July,  2,642  planes,  valued  at  $87,970,000, 
had  gone  into  combat  carrying  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sponsoring  school  in¬ 
scribed  on  each.  Southern  California  schools 
were  first  with  purchases  of  more  than 
$12,000,000  worth  of  war  bonds  to  pay  for 
473  planes.  Illinois  students  earmarked 
their  bonds  to  defray  the  cost  of  322  air¬ 
craft,  and  North  Carolina  pupils’  war  sav¬ 
ings  efforts  provided  280. 

Many  schools  have  been  pretty  smart  in 
staging  their  campaigns.  At  the  Royster 
Junior  High  School  in  Chanute,  Kan.,  for 
example,  whenever  the  youngsters  in  any 
grade  bought  $10  worth  of  war  stamps,  they 
were  permitted  to  drop  tiny  blue  and  red 
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cardboard  bombs  on  their  choice  of  three 
targets — the  Tokyo  "Munitions  Plant,” 
"Steel  Works”  or  “Railway  Company.” 
Each  grade  attempted  to  be  the  first  to 
“wipe  out”  a  target. 

In  the  Edmund  A.  Jones  High  School  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  each  dollar’s  worth  of 
stamps  moved  miniature  bombers  closer  to 
Berlin  and  Tokyo.  When  goals  were  met 
"missions  were  accomplished.” 

When  the  children  at  the  McDaniel 
Public  School  of  Philadelphia  decided  to 
buy  enough  bonds  to  pay  for  a  bomber,  a 
replica  of  the  plane  was  placed  in  the  main 
hall.  The  buyer  of  the  highest  denomination 
bond  was  to  have  first  choice  of  where  he 
wanted  to  write  his  name  on  the  replica. 

On  the  first  day,  the  kids  flocked  to 
school  with  their  money.  Bonds  of  $25,  $50 
and  $75  denominations  were  purchased 
right  and  left.  Then,  along  came  a  boy  who 
wanted  a  $500  bond.  "Where  ya  gonna 
put  your  name?”  the  kids  shouted,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  boy  could  answer,  up  strode  an¬ 
other  buyer  who  wanted  a  $1,000  bond,  and 
the  question  was  directed  at  him. 

“Me,”  replied  the  tbousand-dollar  bov, 
"I’m  gonna  put  it  right  on  the  nose.  The 
others  can  have  the  tail,  but  I  want  the 
nose.” 

Any  Ideas? 

A  sergeant  gunner  we  know  about,  vet¬ 
eran  of  a  year’s  overseas  duty,  figured  out  a 
way  to  improve  the  performance  of  his  guns. 
He  thought  others  could  benefit  from  his 
idea,  but  assumed  that  it  would  get  bogged 
down  in  channels.  So  he  came  back  to  the 
States  not  counting  on  doing  much  about  it. 

When  he  arrived  at  a  Redistribution  Sta¬ 
tion,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  AAF 
wanted  to  get  recommendations  from  re¬ 
turnees.  Not  only  to  listen,  but  to  take  ac¬ 
tion.  The  sergeant  passed  along  his  gun  idea 
and  it  was  accepted.  It  probably  will  mean 
a  lot  to  other  soldiers. 

At  every  Redistribution  Station  there  is 
an  Air  Intelligence  Contact  Unit.  Returnees 
are  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  AAF. 

The  plan  is  functioning  well.  Suggestions 
made  by  returnees  regularly  are  being 
adopted  by  the  AAF.  T/Sgt.  Andrew 
Smarek,  a  radio  operator,  for  example,  com¬ 
plained  that  his  LHF  set  blacked  out  under 
certain  conditions.  A  report  was  submitted 
to  Washington.  It  was  redirected,  imme¬ 
diately,  to  Patterson  Field  where  engineers 
discovered  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  a  new 
part  can  be  manufactured,  a  Tech  Order 
will  be  issued  to  rectify  the  condition. 

Capt.  Raymond  Janney  had  an  idea  for 
fingertip  stick  control  to  replace  rudder 
pedal  action  in  order  to  maintain  the  trim 
of  the  airplane.  He  was  sent  to  Washington 
to  present  his  recommendation  in  person. 

About  1,500  reports  have  been  forwarded 
to  Washington  since  the  unit  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  March.  Recommendations  have 
covered  subjects  from  intervalometers  and 
solenoid  constructions  to  difficult  second 
lieutenants  and  warm  beer. 

So,  if  you  men  coming  back  have  some 
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HOW  TO  FLY  THE  B-17,  TF1  3395 
(Part  III,  Emergency  Operations).  A  dis¬ 
cussion  by  a  group  of  Fortress  pilots  helps 
demonstrate  correct  procedures  for  emer¬ 
gency  situations  in  flight:  fire  in  an  en¬ 
gine,  instability  caused  by  improper 
loading  (displacement  of  c.  g.  demon¬ 
strated  by  animated  diagrams),  stalls, 
short-field  take-off,  engine  failure  on  take¬ 
off,  short-field  landing.  (Running  time: 
35  minutes.) 

TROOP  CARRIER  AIRPLANES,  TF1- 
3444  (Cockpit  Procedure).  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  troop  carrier  pilots  and  their 
transition  training.  All  scenes  taken  in 
C-47,  including  pilot’s  pre-flight  checks  in 
cockpit,  cruising  with  autopilot,  regular 
and  single-engine  landings  with  loaded  air¬ 
craft.  (Running  time:  34  minutes.) 

FIELD  INSPECTION  AND  SERVICING 
OF  THE  WRIGHT  CYCLONE  IS 
R-3350  ENGINE,  TF1-3707.  Detailed 
inspection  procedures  on  B-29  and  C-69 
type  engines.  (Running  time:  2  hours,  20 
minutes. ) 

AERIAL  MINES  FS1-953  (Preparation  and 
Loading  Mark  12,  Mod.  1,  in  B-25). 
How  to  prepare  and  load  magnetic-needle 
tvpe  ground  mines  in  a  Mitchell. 

7 5 MM  AIRCRAFT  GUN  M5,  FS1-954 
(Disassembly  and  Reassembly).  Proce¬ 
dures  for  disassembling  and  reassembling 
breech  mechanism. 

FILM  CATALOG  (4th  edition).  The 
latest  lists  of  AAF  films  and  film  strips, 
with  information  on  how  to  obtain  them, 
plus  a  list  of  all  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  Army  Ground  Forces’  and  Army 
Service  Forces’  training  films,  film  strips 
and  film  bulletins. 


BURMA-INDIA  HANDBOOK  (ADTIC 
Informational  Bulletin  No.  16).  Timely 
facts  about  Burma  and  Northeastern  India 
for  the  airman  who  might  be  forced  down 
in  the  jungle,  including  tips  on  topog¬ 
raphy,  Burmese  history,  jungle  foraging 
for  food,  use  of  cover  and  concealment, 
precautions  against  insects  and  snakes; 
maps  showing  physiographic  provinces, 
winds,  rainfall,  vegetation  and  agricul¬ 
tural  zones,  languages,  peoples,  religions 


and  mineral  and  non-mineral  deposits; 
emergency  words  and  phrases  in  Tai, 
Burmese  and  Hindustani.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  for  informational  purposes 
are  available  from  AAF  Tactical  Center, 
Arctic,  Desert  and  Tropic  Branch,  Build¬ 
ing  Tl-2093,  Orlando,  Fla. 

GROUND  SAFETY  MANUAL  (AF 
Manual  No.  30).  Procedures,  engineer¬ 
ing  principles  and  rules  which  have  proved 
effective  in  attainment  of  safe  operations 
at  AAF  installations;  prepared  by  the 
Ground  Safety  Division,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff,  Personnel,  to  combat  losses 
through  ignorance  of  safety  rules  and 
regulations;  illustrated  with  two-color  car¬ 
toons. 

OXYGEN  USAGE  (“Notes  on  the  Use 
of  Oxygen  Equipment  for  Fighter  Pilots 
and  P.R.U.,”  AF  Manual  No.  34.) 
Stresses  oxvgen  problems  in  the  P-38,  P-47 
and  P-51;  pocket-size  and  illustrated. 


TRAINING  DEVICES  CATALOG  SUP¬ 
PLEMENT  NO.  1.  Illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  other  applicable  data  for  10 
approved  standard  training  devices  and 
more  than  160  additional  locally  con¬ 
structed  devices;  32  pages,  each  numbered 
for  immediate  insertion  in  the  proper 
place  in  original  loose-leaf  binder.  A  ref¬ 
erence  guide  and  an  alphabetically  cross- 
referenced  index  are  appended. 
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PARACHUTE  TRAINING  (set  of  seven 
posters) — Based  on  extensive  research  by 
Lt.  Col.  E.  V.  Stuart,  Parachute  Division, 
Wright  Field,  and  Lt.  Col.  M.  W.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Office  of  Flying  Safety,  showing 
types  of  parachutes;  correct  bailout  meth¬ 
ods  from  fighters,  single-engine  trainers, 
bombers  and  transports;  control  of  de¬ 
scent;  how  to  make  normal,  abnormal  and 
water  landings. 

MALARIA  DISCIPLINE  (26  posters  in 
binder).  Lithographed  in  color,  with 
many  photographs  taken  in  South  Pacific 
combat  zones,  explaining  what  malaria  is, 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  how  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  what  the  Army  does  to  prevent 
its  spread,  the  simple  routine  which  must 
be  followed  to  avoid  being  stricken. 


INFORMATION  ON  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  TRAINING  AIDS  LISTED  IN 
THIS  COLUMN,  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  INDICATED,  MAY  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  THE  CHIEF,  TRAINING  AIDS  DIVISION,  ARMY  AIR  FORCES,  ONE 
PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.,  UPON  REQUEST  THROUGH  CHANNELS. 
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On  Aviation  Subjects 

AT  WAR 

Heroes  of  the  Pacific.  Shane,  Ted.  Army 
and  Navy  combat  stories  from  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  through  the  Solomons,  n.  y.,  julian 

MESSNER. 

Our  Army  at  War,  The  Story  of  American 
Campaigns  in  World  War  II  Told  in 
Official  War  Department  Photographs. 

N.  YL,  HARPER. 

Survivor.  Madden,  Paul.  An  ATC  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  narrative  of  survival  from  1 1  “raft 
days.”  MILWAUKEE,  BRUCE. 

U  S.  Aviation  in  Wartime,  Achievements 
and  Progress  as  Reported  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  Washington,  Ameri¬ 
can  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

HISTORY 

The  Wild  Blue  Yonder,  Sons  of  the 
Prophet  Carry  On.  Gauvreau,  Emile. 
Billy  Mitchell’s  official  biographer  report¬ 
ing  the  development  of  American  air 
strength,  n.  yl,  dutton. 

TECHNICAL 

Introductory  Aeronautics.  Hammond, 
Clarence  A.,  and  Gilbert,  Harry  H.  Text¬ 
book  of  basic  sciences  involved  in  flight. 

N.  Y\,  OXFORD  BOOK  CO. 

Notes  on  Helicopter  Design  Theory. 
Nikolsky,  Alexander  A.  Advanced  air¬ 
screw  theory  as  it  pertains  to  helicopters. 

PRINCETON,  N.  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

Transportation  and  Power.  Johnson, 
William  H.,  and  Newkirk,  Louis  V.  Ele¬ 
mentary  aircraft  and  automobile  power 
principles,  n.  y.,  macmillan. 

POSTWAR 

Compass  of  the  World,  A  Symposium  on 
Political  Geography.  Weigert,  Hans  W., 
and  Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur.  Twenty-eight 
authorities  reporting  changes  in  geo¬ 
graphical  thinking  due  to  shrinking  “air- 
distances.”  N.  Y.,  MACMILLAN. 

Freedom  of  the  Air.  Hutchison,  Keith. 
Clear  statement  of  problems  involved  in 
post-war,  international  air  transportation. 

N.  Y.,  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE. 

Keep  the  Peace  Through  Air  Power. 
Michie,  Allan  A.  The  role  air  power  may 
play  in  a  peace  plan.  n.  y.,  holt. 
Plastics  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow. 
Levson,  Burr  W.  Descriptions  of  plastics, 
their  properties  and  post-war  possibilities. 

N.  Y.,  MACMILLAN. 

YEARBOOKS  AND  HANDBOOKS 

Jane’s  All  the  World’s  Aircraft.  Stand¬ 
ard  English  yearbook  of  planes  of  all 
nations.  New  edition,  n.  y.,  macmillan. 
Military  Decorations  and  Campaign 
Service  Bars  of  the  United  States. 
Gibbons ,  Cromwell.  Handbook  describ¬ 
ing  and  picturing  in  color  plates  the 
official  decorations  of  U.  S.  n.  y.,  u.  s. 
insignia  co. 

Rifles  and  Machine  Guns,  A  Modern 
Handbook  of  Infantry  and  Aircraft  Arms. 
Johnson,  Melvin  M.,  Jr.  n.  yl,  morrow. 

TlVcsc  books  are  available  to  AAF  personnel  through 
the  AAF  Field  Technical  Library  Service,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  technical  libraries  at  all  major  installations.  . 
List  compiled  by  the  AAF  headquarters  library. 


ideas,  we  suggest  you  look  up  the  Air  In¬ 
telligence  Contact  Unit  at  your  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Station. 

New  Tactical  Air  Force 

Organization  of  tactical  air  operations 
along  the  entire  Western  Front  in  Europe 
was  rounded  out  recently  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  1st  Tactical  Air  Force  (Provi 
sional).  Commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph 
Royce,  the  air  force  operates  with  the  U.  S 
6th  Army  Group  on  the  southern  sector  of 
the  front,  while  the  9th  Air  Force  covers  the 
U.  S.  12th  Army  Group,  and  the  RAF  2nd 
Tactical  Air  Force,  the  British  21st  Army 
Group. 

However,  command  of  the  air  forces  is 
so  set  up  that  our  1st  and  9th  can  operate 
in  the  same  area  when  necessary,  and  both 
air  forces  join  the  RAF  2nd  in  one  sector 
when  called  upon  by  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces. 

French  air  units  formerly  in  the  12th  Aii 
Force  have  joined  General  Royce’s  com¬ 
mand,  with  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Gerardot,  chief 
of  French  fighters  in  Corsica,  as  their  im¬ 
mediate  commander.  This  move  marks  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  of  France  that 
French  air  units  have  had  such  a  large  single 
air  command.  They  are  equipped  with 
American-made  fighters  and  light  and  me¬ 
dium  bombers. 

Co-commander  under  General  Royce  is 
Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  P.  Saville,  who  was  CG 
of  the  U.  S.  12th  Tactical  Air  Command  in 
Italy  and  south  France. 

Helicopter  Training 

Our  helicopter  training  program  is  now 
well  underway  but  it  is  small  in  scope  and 
likely  will  continue  that  w'av.  Personnel  to 
be  trained  will  be  limited  to  rated  pilots  and 
qualified  mechanics  from  AAF  units,  such  as 
liaison  squadrons,  which  can  readily  switch 
from  use  of  conventional  planes  to  helicop¬ 
ters. 

Prospective  whirligig  pilots  will  be  given 
a  four-week  flying  course  at  Freeman  Armv 
Air  Field,  Seymour,  Ind.,  while  mechanics 
will  be  trained  for  five  weeks  in  rotary  wing 
and  helicopter  maintenance  at  Chanute 
Field,  Ill. 

Mustering  out  Planes 

Many  an  AAF  plane  is  going  on  the  block 
these  days  as  no  longer  needed  for  military 
use.  Thus  far,  some  13,000  aircraft  have 
been  declared  surplus,  and  more  than  8,000 
have  gone  to  disposal  and  storage  fields. 

After  a  plane  becomes  excess  baggage  as 
far  as  the  AAF  is  concerned,  the  Munitions 


Assignment  Board  determines  whether  any 
of  the  United  Nations  can  use  it.  If  it’s 
thumbs  down  all  around,  the  plane  is  de¬ 
clared  excess  to  military  requirements  and  is 
turned  over  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.  if  it  can  be  used  commercially. 

Many  cub  types  and  trainers  have  been 
listed  by  RFC  for  sales  which  are  handled 
through  local  offices  of  the  CAA.  Others 
which  don’t  have  sale  value  are  earmarked 
for  salvage. 

Boxcar  Vocabulary 

The  dictionary  of  AAF  vernacular  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  rapidly  and  seems  likely  to 
become  a  sizeable  volume  before  the  war’s 
end.  Fatest  contribution  is  a  roundup  of 
glider  pilot  lingo,  compiled  by  Ft.  Michael 
Semak  and  Sgt.  Clarence  Bonnell,  both  as¬ 
signed  to  a  12  th  Air  Force  troop  carrier 
group  in  Italy.  Typical  examples: 

Boxcar  or  kite — glider  plane. 

Shooting  gallery — glider  carrying  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Full  house — glider  loaded  with  troops. 

Whaling  ship — glider  transporting  a  jeep 
or  fieldpiece. 

Tug,  goat  or  Mary — towplane  (“Mary”  is 
suggested  by  the  lass  who  had  a  little  lamb). 

Honeymoon  ship — glider  with  copilot. 

Pass  the  sugar — switch  the  controls. 

Paint  it  on  or  grease  it  in — make  a  smooth 
landing. 

Shotgun  landing — forced  landing. 

Air  mail  stamp — large  landing  area. 

One  cent  stamp — small  landing  area. 

Pilot  with  dishpan  hands — one  who  has 
washed  out  a  glider. 

Dear  diary — accident  report. 

Dear  pop — a  report  to  the  commanding 
officer. 

Snatch — glider  pick-up. 

Parachutes 

Fost: 

Nos.  41-34209,  42-293643,  42-293645, 
42-71 60285,  seat  type;  return  to  Base  AAF 
Supply  Officer,  Esler  Field,  La. 

Nos.  42-10082,  42-781006,  42-422653, 
seat  types;  42-861822,  back  type;  return  to 
Flight  Control  Officer,  Atlanta  Army  Air 
Base,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nos.  42-39827,  42-1376,  42-151093,  42- 
80908,  seat  type;  return  to  Base  Operations 
Office,  Headquarters,  Ephrata  Army  Air 
Base,  Ephrata,  Wash. 

Nos.  42-4250,  41-13240,  return  to  AAF 
Resident  Representative,  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Att’n  Lt.  Col.  R.  G. 
Vaughan. 

Nos.  41-16149,  41-16162,  42-40505;  re- 
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turn  to  Traffic  Section,  Grenier  Field,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

No.  42-1038466,  return  to  Topeka  Army 
Air  Field,  Topeka,  Kan. 

No.  42-200300,  seat  type;  return  to  Le- 
moore  Army  Air  Field,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

No.  42-45820.  seat  type;  return  to  Flight 
Operations,  DeRidder  Army  Air  Base,  De- 
Ridder,  La. 

No.  42-51746,  seat  type,  jungle  pack  at¬ 
tached,  taken  from  or  with  a  25th  Bomb 
Croup  B-25  parked  at  Clovis,  N.  M.,  last 
February.  Return  to  Capt.  C.  W.  Mills, 
Officers’  Mail  Room,  Box  83,  Army  Air 
Base,  Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

Prop  Wash  vs.  Ill  Wind 

When  his  P-51  developed  engine  trouble 
over  Germanv,  2nd  Lt.  Stephen  C.  Ananian 
of  New  York  City  was  forced  to  bail  out 
over  the  North  Sea.  He  hit  the  choppy 
water  still  in  his  chute  harness,  and  before 
he  could  free  himself,  the  wind  caught  the 
open  chute,  tugged  it  across  water  and 
battered  the  flyer  against  the  waves. 

Second  Lt.  George  T.  Rich,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  flying  with  Ananian,  stood  by  when 
the  latter  bailed  out  and  sent  out  distress 


“i  WISH  TO  HELL  THEY’D  GIVE  US 
PER  DIEM  ON  THESE  LONG  HAULS!” 


signals.  Sizing  up  the  situation  when  the 
wind  did  its  dirty  work.  Rich  dropped  his 
Mustang  nearly  to  the  water,  flew  over  the 
billowing  chute  and  collapsed  it  with  his 
prop  wash,  thus  enabling  Ananian  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself.  Picked  up  a  short  time  later, 
the  New  Yorker  was  returned  to  England 
unharmed  by  his  experience. 

Living  up  to  a  Name 

You  might  know  it  would  happen  at 
Love  Field.  AAF  women  volunteers  at  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  base  are  aiding,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  in  preparations  for  enlisted  men’s 
weddings. 

Most  of  the  weddings  take  place  in  the 
post  chapel,  and  5th  Ferrying  Group  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club  members  provide  and  arrange 
floral  decorations  for  the  ceremonies.  Flowers 
for  the  bride  also  have  been  provided  in 
some  instances.  If  the  bride-to-be  is  not 
from  the  Dallas  area,  she  is  assisted  in  find¬ 
ing  living  accommodations  and  completing 
her  last-minute  shopping. 


When  a  small  reception  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  desired,  club  members  provide  re¬ 
freshments  and  have  everything  in  readiness 
when  the  wedding  party  arrives  from  the 
chapel. 

Accrued  Leave 

Officers,  who  bv  choice  or  circumstance 
have  not  taken  their  full  leave  allowance  of 
30  days  a  }-ear,  will  be  given  the  accrued 
time,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1 20  days,  before 
they  are  separated  from  service. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  war  is  ended, 
demobilization  machinery  is  in  operation 
and  an  officer  who  has  accumulated  45  days 
of  unused  leave  is  at  the  separation  center 
nearest  his  home.  He  will  receive  orders 
which  will  send  him  home  for  45  days  plus 
travel  time.  During  this  terminal  leave,  the 
officer  will  receive  full  pav  and  allowances, 
but  he  will  be  technically  liable  to  recall 
for  active  duty.  At  the  end  of  the  leave 
period,  he  will  be  discharged  automatically 
from  active  duty  without  returning  to  the 
separation  center. 

If  an  officer  is  in,  say,  China  when  the 
war  ends  and  he  wishes  to  spend  his  ac¬ 
crued  leave  in  the  Orient  when  his  outfit  is 
ready  to  go  home  for  demobilization,  he 
could  do  so  by  securing  approval  of  his 
theater  commander  and  return  to  the  States 
for  discharge  at  the  end  of  his  leave. 

Furlough  time  does  not  accrue  for  en¬ 
listed  men,  who  are  discharged  when  they 
leave  the  separation  center  nearest  their 
homes. 

Short  Bursts 

Silver  instead  of  gold  wings  have  been 
authorized  for  flight  surgeons  and  flight 
nurses.  The  design  of  the  insigne  remains 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  Flight  Control  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Flying  Safety  has  been  re¬ 
designated  the  AAF  Flight  Service  and 
placed  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Training.  This  domestic  service  will 
continue  to  operate  through  regional  offices 
and  flight  service  centers.  .  .  .  Not  long 
after  the  new  year,  commercial  airlines  will 
have  returned  to  them  all  transport  planes 
requisitioned  for  military  use  when  the  war 
emergency  was  most  critical.  Of  the  158 
planes  turned  over  to  the  AAF,  142  already 
have  been  returned  to  the  airlines  or  re¬ 
placed.  .  .  .  They  are  calling  a  10th  Air 
Force  B-25  squadron  the  “Burma  Bridge 
Busters.”  The  boys  knocked  off  13  bridges 
in  as  many  days.  .  .  .  The  Central  African 
Division  of  the  ATC  gets  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  rounding  out  a  year  of  intensive  trans¬ 
port  flying  without  a  fatal  accident.  And 
over  jungle  and  desert  country  never  before 
traversed  except  by  air.  .  .  .  Numerous  take¬ 
off  and  landing  accidents  are  caused  by 
pilots  losing  control  of  their  planes  when 
adjustable  seats  slide  backward  or  forward. 
The  Office  of  Flying  Safety  recommends 
that  seat  locks  be  checked  carefully  before 
each  flight  and  faulty  operation  reported  on 
Form  54  (UR).  .  .  .  Stricter  oxygen  dis¬ 
cipline  and  improved  oxygen  equipment  are 
credited  by  the  Air  Surgeon  for  a  90-percent 
reduction  in  the  anoxia  rate  among  heavy 


HOW  SHARP  ARE  YOU? 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  many  airplanes  are  there 
in  the  picture? 

2.  Can  you  identify  all  the  types  of 
planes? 

3.  Are  any  rocket-firing  tubes 
visible? 

4.  What  is  the  name  printed  on 
the  radiator  cowling  of  the  plane 
in  the  foreground? 

5.  What  is  the  initial  on  the  tail  of 
the  plane  in  the  foreground? 

6.  There  are  four  men  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Three  are  walking  or  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  What  is  the 
fourth  doing? 

7.  4  lie  three  planes  nearest  the 
camera  have  bubble  canopies: 
True  or  false? 

8.  Is  the  jeep  in  the  picture  painted 
with  stripes,  circles  or  checks? 

9.  Are  the  flaps  of  the  plane  in  the 
foreground  up  or  down? 

10.  Is  there  a  pilot  in  the  plane  in 
the  foreground? 

ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  40 


bomber  crews  of  the  8th  Air  Force  during 
the  past  year.  ...  A  recent  three-month 
study  by  aviation  psychologists  of  bombing 
mission  results  against  Germany  revealed 
that  lead  bombardiers  and  lead  navigators 
with  best  combat  records  usually  were  those 
who  had  attained  highest  scores  in  aptitude 
tests  which  determined  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  best  fitted  as  aviation  cadets.  .  .  . 
DFCs  have  been  awarded  several  members 
of  a  Quartermaster  Dropping  Unit  in  the 
CBI,  which  was  organized  last  vear  to  work 
with  troop  carrier  squadrons  in  supplying 
ground  troops  in  isolated  areas.  The  unit  has 
participated  in  more  than  90  combat  mis¬ 
sions  in  aiding  advance  forces  along  the 
Ledo  Road.  .  .  .  The  Thurman  H.  Bane 
Award  for  the  most  important  technical 
achievement  bv  an  officer  or  civilian  of  the 
Air  Technical  Service  Command  has  been 
presented  to  Col.  Donald  J.  Keirn  for  his 
part  in  the  development  and  production  of 
the  turbo-jet  engine.  The  award  is  given  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sci¬ 
ences.  .  .  .  The  first  B-29  cost  $3,392,396.60; 
they  now  come  off  the  production  lines  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $600,000  each.  .  .  . 
Pilot  training  for  the  ATC  probably  will  be 
discontinued  after  the  first  of  the  year.  -& 


Why  Not  Contribute? 

Whether  they  are  short  bursts  or 
blockbusters,  your  suggestions  for 
Cross  Country  items  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Address  your  articles,  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  to  Cross  Coun¬ 
try.  Air  Force  Editorial  Office.  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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“OFF  THE  BEAM”  by  CAPT.  WM.  T.  LENT 


“Of  course  my 
ball  turret  man  has 
more  missions  to  his  credit 
than  both  of  us.” 


“I  knew  Davis  would  have  trouble  describing  that  Jerry’s  maneuver." 
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By  AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff  Correspondents 


On  November  2,  1944,  the  biggest  air  battle  of  the  war 
took  place  over  Germany  when  half  of  a  force  of  more 
than  1,100  8th  Air  Force  heavy  bombers,  escorted  by 
900  fighters,  attacked  the  giant  Leuna  synthetic  oil  refinery 
at  Merseburg.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks,  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  which  had  remained  in  hiding  while  Allied  bombers 
were  laying  waste  whole  cities,  rose  to  defend  a  target.  And 
its  fierce  resistance  and  the  recklessness  with  which  its  care¬ 
fully  husbanded  fighters  were  expended — 208  Nazi  planes 
were  destroyed — testified  to  the  desperation  of  the  Reich 
with  regard  to  its  gasoline  situation. 

It  is  more  than  just  a  figure  of  speech,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  picture  of  a  badly  mauled  Germany  driven  behind 
the  defensive  bastions  of  its  homeland  is  a  portrait  in  oil. 


*.•^1  k 

Oil  refineries  are  good  targets.  The  smoke  stacks  and  tank  clusters  of  the  Austrian  oil  plant  at  Vienna  suffer  from  this  B-17’s  bombs. 
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Fuel  and  lubricants — the  lifeblood  of  machine  warfare — 
have  been  systematically  drained  from  its  veins.  Blow  bv 
blow,  the  sledgehammers  of  strategic  bombing  have  pounded 
away  until  Hitler’s  oil  production  of  more  than  a  million 
metric  tons  per  month  has  dwindled  to  a  thin,  sluggish 
trickle. 

Beyond  the  Welter  of  dates  and  figures  that  detail  the 
story  of  our  campaign  to  strike  oil  is  the  simple  fact  of  its 
overwhelming  importance  to  the  enemy  and  the  prime 
necessity,  from  our  point  of  view,  for  its  destruction.  This 
was  recognized  early  in  the  war.  As  far  back  as  1940,  the 
RAF  went  after  specific  oil  targets  in  the  Ruhr  and  else¬ 
where.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  turning  point  in  Africa 
and  the  culmination  of  the  slow  growth  of  Allied  air 
superiority,  that  the  smashing  of  Nazi  refineries  and  syn¬ 
thetic  plants  could  assume  its  rightful  priority. 

The  target  was  large  and  sprawling.  There  is  very  little  oil 
in  Germany  itself,  although  several  new  wells,  which  would 
have  been  uneconomical  in  peacetime,  have  been  developed 
during  the  war.  The  principal  producers  are  the  synthetic 
plants  in  the  three  main  coal  regions  of  Silesia,  the  Ruhr 
and  around  Leipzig.  Various  coke  oven  plants,  gas  works 
and  L.T.  carbonization  units  add  their  volume  to  the  total 
of  Hitler’s  refined  products,  but  by  far  the  greater  percentage 
of  natural  petroleum  sources  arc  scattered  through  the  oc¬ 
cupied  countries.  The  great  Ploesti  refining  district  in  Ro¬ 
mania,  for  example,  was  able  to  furnish  28  percent  of 
Greater  Germany’s  demands  for  oil. 

It  was  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  oil  offensive  that 
an  effective  reduction  of  Nazi  output  called  for  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  permit  a  concentrated  assault.  Long- 
range  precision  bombardment  was  required  before  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  be  gravely  hurt.  There  had  been  successful 
missions  against  oil  before  1944 — notably  the  attack  on  the 
Ploesti  fields  in  August,  1943 — but  as  long  as  the  enemy’s 
air  force  maintained  and  expanded  its  fighter  strength,  all 
strategic  bombing  efforts  were  threatened  with  prohibitive 
losses.  The  first  objective,  therefore,  of  the  U.  S.  8th  and 
I  3th  Air  Forces  and  the  RAF  Bomber  Command,  became 
the  demolition  of  aircraft  plants,  ball-bearing  factories  and 
related  industrial  installations.  By  May  of  this  year  the 
Luftwaffe  was  limping  badlv.  Single-engine  fighter  produc¬ 
tion  had  been  cut  bv  more  than  60  percent,  twin-engine 
manufacture  by  about  80  percent.  Thousands  of  planes  had 
been  destroyed  in  combat  and  on  the  ground.  The  capacity 
of  German  airmen  to  interfere  seriously  with  Allied  opera¬ 
tions  was  limited. 

The  field  was  now  cleared  for  the  kick-off,  and  goals  were 
assigned  as  follows:  the  RAF  was  to  attack  petroleum  plants 
in  the  Ruhr,  the  8th  Air  Force  was  to  operate  in  central, 
northern  and  eastern  Germany,  western  Czechoslovakia  and 
western  Poland;  the  1  5th  Air  Force  was  to  strike  at  southern 
and  southeastern  Germany,  southern  Poland,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  southern  France  and  the  important  Balkan 
countries,  including  Romania.  It  was  a  master  plan  to  dove¬ 
tail  three  powerful  air  armadas  in  a  campaign  against  Hitler’s 
oil  refineries,  synthetic  fuel  manufacturing  plants  and  stored 
reserves. 

The  ensuing  air  campaign  was  consistent  and  effective. 
Between  the  middle  of  May  and  October  19,  the  8th  made 
112  assaults  on  more  than  30  individual  refineries  and  syn¬ 
thetic  plants  in  some  of  the  biggest  daylight  attacks  of  the 
war.  In  July,  the  15th  aimed  its  bombs  at  oil  targets  on  17 
days  of  the  month,  while  during  the  short  summer  nights 
the  RAF  was  also  diligent.  And  pacing  the  drive  was  a 
week-in,  week-out  demolition  of  storage  tanks,  depots,  rail¬ 
way  tankers  and  other  supplies  by  all  Allied  air  forces  in 
Europe,  both  strategic  and  tactical.  "Hie  list  of  important 
places  hit  included  Ploesti,  Almasfuzito,  Trzebinia,  Lobau, 
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Giant  column  of  smoke  casts  its  shadow  across  the  Czechoslovakian 
landscape  as  Liberators  of  the  15th  Air  Force  come  off  the  target 


Flames  and  black  smoke  shoot  up  from  burning  oil  storage  tanks 
and  installations  at  the  Nonhcim  refincrv  situated  between  Cologne 
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The  air  campaign  to  choke  off  fuel  supplies  of  the  Nazi 

war  machine  has  hit  the  Germans  where  it  hurts  the  most 


area  of  the  Pardubice  oil  refiner}'  on  August  24,  1944,  Returning 
crewmen  reported  good  concentration  of  bombs  in  the  target  area. 


and  Dusseldorf  on  the  Rhine  River.  This  refinery,  shown  here  under 
attack  by  8th  Air  Force  B-24s,  is  one  of  the  few  oil  plants  in  Germany. 


Nazis  tried  desperately  to  protect  Ploesti.  Thick  artificial  fog  was 
produced  by  2,000  smoke  generators  scattered  throughout  the  area. 


r 


Close-op  of  the  smoke  generator.  The  long  cylinder  contains  a  gas 
which  forces  smoke  chemical  in  the  barrel  through  the  spray  nozzle. 


Germans  also  protected  Ploesti  with  elaborate  devices  like  this  huge 
Wurzburg,  designed  to  detect  approach  of  1  sth  Air  Force  bombers. 
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Zeitz,  Politz,  Briix,  Blechhammer,  Merseburg,  Magdeburg, 
Bohlen,  Lutzkendorf,  Ruhland,  Hamburg  and  many  others. 
Total  Nazi  production  of  oil  products  declined  steadily  and 
inexorably.  By  October  the  quantity  available  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  Wehrmacht  was 
forced  to  dip  heavily  into  its  reserves. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  oil  refinery  is  a  good  target.  The 
process  of  refining  petroleum  requires  installations  that  are 
rambling  and  well  spread  out,  offering  bombardiers  wide 
areas  upon  which  to  sight.  Smokestacks,  often  more  than 
100  feet  tall,  and  distillation  equipment  situated  well  above 
ground,  make  camouflage  extremely  difficult.  And  ideal 
landmarks  are  provided  by  the  clusters  of  tank  farms  which 
are  used  to  accumulate  crude  oil  to  supply  the  refineries  and 
to  store  the  finished  products  until  shipment  can  be  made. 

Synthetic  plants,  too,  need  complicated  facilities.  The 
manufacture  of  oil  from  coal  shale  by  either  the  Bergins 
method,  which  provides  the  greatest  percentage  of  aviation 
gas,  or  the  Fischer  Tropsch  system,  requires  plants  for  dis¬ 
tillation,  carbonization,  compression,  conversion,  catalysis 
and  purification,  as  well  as  oven  houses,  gas  generators,  large 
gas  tanks,  injector  plants,  water  gas  works  and  other  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment.  Authorities  say  that  it  takes  two  years 
to  build  a  synthetic  plant  from  the  ground  up. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  direct  hits  necessary  to  in¬ 
capacitate  a  refinery  is  smaller  than  for  most  targets.  To 
render  a  plant  unproductive,  only  one  of  its  components  has 
to  be  seriously  impeded.  Destruction  of  either  the  cracking 
plant,  the  distillation  unit  or  the  boiler  house  will  suspend 
normal  operation  of  the  refinery  until  it  is  repaired  or  rebuilt. 
And  the  high  volatility  of  the  product  itself,  which  may 
ignite  from  other  causes  when  even  a  near-miss  occurs, 
greatly  increases  the  probability  of  damage. 

The  Germans  have  made  frantic  efforts  to  reduce  this 
vulnerability,  and  their  methods,  discussed  later  in  this 
article,  have  been  partially  successful.  One  of  the  great  prov¬ 
ing  grounds  for  this  epic  race  between  offense  and  defense 
was  Ploesti.  That  facet  of  the  campaign  is  worth  considering 
in  some  detail,  not  only  because  it  was  the  greatest  single 
source  of  Nazi  oil,  but  also  because  the  fields  have  since 


Recon  photo  shows  distillation  and  cracking  plants  at  Colombia 
Aquila  refinery,  Ploesti,  completely  smashed  and  rail  lines  damaged. 


Concordia  Vega  was  virtually  demolished  by  a  series  of  heavy  blows  during  July,  1944.  Only  two  of  the  tanks  in  foreground  remain  intact. 
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August  1,  1943,  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  54  planes.  Astra  Romana’s 
powerhouse  was  put  out  of  operation  and  its  cracking  in¬ 
stallation  was  demolished,  as  well  as  half  of  its  functioning 
capacity.  Crcditul  Minier,  Colombia  Acquila  and  Steaua 
Romana — three  of  Ploesti’s  most  modern  plants — were  hit 
hard.  Half  of  the  Phoenix  Orion  refinery  was  obliterated, 
and  the  Lumina  works  had  a  large  proportion  of  its  vital 
parts  reduced  to  rubble. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  salvo  against  German  oil  in 
early  1944,  Ploesti’s  estimated  production  was  458,000  tons 
of  crude  output  per  month,  of  which  177,000  tons  repre¬ 
sented  maximum  gasoline  production.  During  April  the 
1  5th  Air  Force — this  time  flying  at  20,000  feet  with  fighter 
escort — softened  up  the  target  for  its  Sunday  punch  by 
pounding  the  railroad  marshalling  yards  which  he  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  oil  fields  themselves. 

From  May  on,  the  heavies  concentrated  on  the  refineries. 
The  enemy  reacted  with  strong  countermeasures  of  active 
and  passive  defense,  exploiting  every  old  trick  and  a  couple 
of  new  ones.  Their  fighters  were  up  in  force,  with  the 
Romanian  and  Nazi  pilots  flying  ME-109s.  Antiaircraft 
guns,  including  four-barreled  20  mm,  88  mm,  105  mm  and 
128  mm  guns,  threw  up  a  curtain  of  flak  that  at  all  times 
was  heavy,  intense  and  accurate. 

But  fighter  interception  and  aek-ack  were  not  the  sole 
extent  of  Hitler’s  defense  preparations.  Beginning  with  the 
last  strike  in  May,  the  whole  Ploesti  area  was  screened  by  a 
thick,  swirling  artificial  fog.  Approximately  2,000  smoke 
generators  were  employed  in  this  capacity,  and  functioned 
in  the  same  manner  every  time  Allied  airmen  came  over.  On 
the  last  battle,  however,  there  was  but  little  smoke.  Con¬ 
tinued  hammering  of  communication  lines  had  paid  off,  and 


The  oil  blitz  has  been  a  constant  struggle  between  offense  and 
Damage  at  Ploesti  shows  plainly  which  is  succeeding 


fallen  into  Allied  hands,  thus  making  complete  evaluation 
possible. 

At  Ploesti,  the  oil  region  covers  an  area  of  19  square  miles, 
densely  crowded  with  refineries  and  pumping  stations  inter¬ 
connected  with  a  railway  network.  The  plants  are  in  three 
principal  groups — at  Ploesti,  Campina  and  Brazil — and  were 
potentially  capable  of  a  crude  oil  output  of  709,000  tons  per 
month.  The  largest  of  these  units,  Astra  Romana,  served  as 
the  central  receiving  station  for  oil  from  most  of  the  other 
plants,  and  pumped  it  to  the  Giurgiu  terminal  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  on  the  Danube,  over  which  it  was  transported  to  the 
Reich.  The  proximity  of  Romania  to  the  Nazi  forces  on  the 
Russian  front  enabled  the  Germans  to  supply  them  with 
ease,  while  some  of  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  hard  pressed 
divisions  in  Italy  could  also  be  met  with  Romanian  lubri¬ 
cants  and  gasoline. 

When  the  first  attacking  party  of  177  B-24s  came  over 
without  fighter  escort  in  the  now  historic  low-level  attack  of 


P-38  attack  on  June  10  wrecked  the  Romana  Americana  unit. 


This  is  what  AAF  bombs  did  to  Astra  Romana,  largest  Ploesti  plant. 
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the  defenders  could  not  get  in  supplies  of  the  necessary 
chemicals. 

Another  defensive  feature  at  Ploesti  was  the  construction 
of  huge  blast  walls — requiring  enough  brick  to  build  a 
sizeable  modern  town — around  every  single  installation  at 
each  refinery.  Nothing  quite  like  them  had  ever  been  seen. 
Some  were  six  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  tapered  upward 
to  a  height  of  20  feet,  where  they  were  two  feet  wide.  Even 
a  series  of  three  pumps  had  a  complete  square  of  blast  walls 
around  it,  and  from  the  air  the  whole  arrangement  had  the 
weird,  dazzle-painted  appearance  of  a  gigantic,  one-story, 
multi-roomed,  roofless  house. 

There  were  three  large-scale  raids  in  the  month  of  May, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Steaua  Romana  refinery — third  most 
productive — had  been  definitely  knocked  out,  and  the  over¬ 
all  output  at  Ploesti  had  been  trimmed  down  to  317,000 
tons  monthly. 

June  brought  another  three  attacks  and  an  innovation  in 
the  15th  Air  Force’s  tactics.  On  the  10th,  P-38s  made  a 
low-level  bombing-strafing  run  on  Romana  Americana  Re¬ 
finery.  They  dropped  between  40  and  50  bombs  weighing 
500  pounds  each  and  set  fire  to  the  Crutzell  crude  oil  dis¬ 
tillery  plant.  When  they  left,  10  oil  storage  tanks  were 
blazing  and  the  mechanical  work  shops  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  demolished. 

Five  stabs  in  July  caused  important  material  damage  to 
the  Romana  Americana  and  Concordia  refineries.  Storage 
facilities  of  the  Unirea  Refinery  were  severely  rocked,  and 
the  giant  Astra  Romana  plant  was  once  again  subjected  to  an 
aerial  pummcling. 

In  August,  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Ploesti 
fields  by  the  Soviet  Army,  several  heavy  strikes  were  carried 
out  by  the  15th  Air  Force  with  one  night  bombing  foray 
by  RAF  Wellingtons  and  Halifaxes.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  straight  fighter  sweep  by  P-5  Is  and  P-38s  on  August  6. 
Bv  the  end  of  the  last  mission,  the  capacity  of  the  main 
Romanian  refineries  was  reduced  from  its  rated  709,000  tons 
of  crude  output  per  month  to  a  mere  77,000  tons — a  drop  of 
90  percent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  following  reeom- 


Thick  blast  walls  20  feet  high  were  reduced  to  rubble  at  the 
Xenia  refinery.  Oil  tank,  sheltered  by  walls,  was  completely  collapsed. 
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mendations  appeared  in  the  withdrawal  orders  issued  by  the 
command  of  the  Nazi  26th  Panzer  Division  in  Italy: 

“Armored  units  which  are  not  completely  ready  for  action 
and  those  which  cannot  be  taken  along  on  account  of  the  j 
fuel  position  must  be  blown  up.  Commanders  will  have  to 
decide  which  motor  transport  will  have  to  be  taken  along 
and  which  left  behind,  basing  their  decision  on  the  fuel 
position  .  .  .”  Eloquent  testimony  to  the  leak  which  air 
power  had  punched  in  the  German  gas  tank. 

On  the  less  cloudy  side  of  the  enemy’s  ledger  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  “fuel  position”  are  several  important  considera¬ 
tions.  First  is  the  fact  that  the  word  “destroy”  must  be 
used  cautiously  when  applied  to  the  oil  industry.  A  refinery 
is  a  vulnerable  mechanism,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  be  repaired 
if  spare  parts  are  readily  available.  A  plant  may  be  struck 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  with  the  right  number, 
type  and  size  of  bombs.  Most  of  the  surface  structure  may 
be  demolished,  most  of  the  machinery  smashed.  But  the 
foundations  will  probably  be  left  standing,  the  bulk  of 
underground  pipes  and  other  works  will  be  little  harmed, 
and  some  of  the  machines  will  no  doubt  be  available  for 
repair  or  salvage.  Hitler’s  men  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  in  i 
June  a  special  commissioner  was  appointed  to  direct  such  \ 
renovation  activities.  He  was  given  preference  for  labor  and 
material  even  over  armament  manufacturers,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  well  trained  corps  of  skilled  work-  j 
men  who  are  specialists  in  just  this  type  of  emergency  work. 

Moreover,  extravagant  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  spare 
parts  within  reach.  Just  as  in  the  Reich  substitute  bridges 
are  ready  to  replace  existing  spans  which  the  Nazis  think 
may  be  demolished,  so  extra  machinery  and  building  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  many  essential 
oil  plants.  By  this  means,  it  is  possible  for  a  refinery  to  be 
in  production  again  remarkably  soon  after  it  has  been  satur¬ 
ated  with  bombs. 

The  speed  of  German  restoration  is  best  illustrated  by 
recent  figures.  Whereas,  in  September  it  was  known  that  oil 
capacity  had  fallen  to  its  low  point  of  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  pre-attack  level,  the  belief  among  experts  was 


Five  successive  attacks  in  July,  1944,  rocked  the  Concordia,  Ploesti, 
refineries  with  the  results  shown  above.  Toppled  tanks,  twisted  pipe- 
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lines,  razed  buildings,  could  also  be  seen  at  Lobau,  Bohlen,  Merse¬ 
burg,  Hamburg  —  in  fact,  wherever  the  air  armadas  struck. 


that  volume  might  rise  during  the  winter  months  because 
bad  weather  would  probably  interfere  with  our  operations. 

To  soften  the  effects  of  such  assaults,  the  enemy  has  been 
surrounding  his  oil  targets  with  some  extremely  strong 
batteries  of  antiaircraft  guns.  At  Brux,  for  example,  photo 
reconnaissance  shows  that  the  number  of  AA  weapons  had 
been  increased  from  84  heavy  guns  in  July  to  about  200  in 
late  October.  Politz  is  now  guarded  by  more  heavy  guns 
than  are  used  to  protect  entire  cities  such  as  Bremen, 
Ilanover,  Frankfort  or  Munich. 

Another  advantage  for  Jerry  lies  in  the  fact  that  bombing 
of  refineries  and  synthetic  plants  is  rarely  a  visual  pin-point 
operation.  Because  of  smoke  screens  and  other  reasons,  it 
frequently  has  to  be  performed  by  instruments.  And  as  the 
weather  grows  worse,  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult 
for  the  Allies  and  easier  for  the  Nazis. 

Nevertheless,  the  persistent  bombing  of  her  oil  industry 
has  been  very  costly  to  the  Reich — may,  in  fact,  have  been 
the  substance  with  which  her  skids  were  greased  on  the 
western  front.  Outward  indications  of  a  serious  pinch  are 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Commanders  of  panzer  divisions 
arc  now  required  to  submit  daily  reports  on  consumption 
and  have  been  ordered  to  utilize  horsedrawn  vehicles  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  The  German  Air  Force  training  program, 
which  always  received  a  top  priority  on  gas,  has  been  dras¬ 
tically  limited.  Training  periods  have  been  shortened  and 
new  pilots  do  much  less  flying.  Needless  to  say,  civilian  use 
of  vital  gas  and  oil  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

To  compensate  for  the  shortage,  the  Nazis  have  the  rather 
dubious  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  requirements  are 
becoming  less  and  less.  Having  lost  France  and  large  slices 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Poland,  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  with 
the  doleful  prospect  of  losing  more,  the  enemy  does  not  need 
nearly  so  much  oil  and  gasoline  as  he  formerly  did.  More¬ 
over,  in  his  own  country,  good  water  and  rail  transportation 
systems  are  present,  and  he  is  less  reliant  on  highway  travel. 
This  is  hardly  enough  to  brighten  a  Prussian  general’s  out¬ 
look,  but  it  is  distinctly  worth  noting. 

On  the  Allied  side,  the  lessons  of  the  oil  offensive  were 
extremely  valuable.  It  proved  that  oil  refineries  could  be  hit 
and  knocked  out  with  a  reasonable  economy  of  force.  It 
gave  us  some  data  on  what  size  bomb  was  most  effective 
against  this  type  of  target  and  the  fuzing  to  be  employed. 
Further  knowledge  was  added  about  the  capabilities  and 
shortcomings  of  the  long  range  German  antiaircraft  guns. 
New  means  were  developed  to  outwit  the  smoke-screen  de¬ 
fenses.  And  the  pathfinder  technique  of  our  bombers 
reached  a  new  high  level  of  skillful  application. 

From  the  Ploesti  pasting  alone,  the  Evaluation  Board  of 
the  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations — a  group  of  AAF 
investigators  who  moved  into  Romania  on  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  Nazis — was  able  to  extract  enough  information  to 
modify  and  set  a  pattern  for  future  air  operations  of  this 
nature.  The  board’s  function  was  to  appraise  properly  and 
justly  the  methods  used  against  the  various  targets  and  to 
prepare  substantiated  reports  on  which  further  bombing 
activ  ities  might  be  based. 

All  in  all,  the  success  of  the  oil  bjockadc  is  a  major 
triumph'  in  the  history  of  strategic  air  warfare.  The  amazing 
fact  is  that  so  much  was  done  in  so  short  a  time  at  so  little 
cost.  Its  objective,  as  it  gains  ground,  is  not  to  burn  up 
every  last  gallon  of  gas  left  in  the  Reich,  but  to  cripple  the 
Luftwaffe  and  to  make  the  Army  progressively  less  mobile. 

Obviously,  the  enemy  is  desperate.  The  bombardment  of 
his  oil  industry  has  been  and  continues  to  be  his  worst 
headache.  And  when  the  wheels  of  the  Wehrmacht  grate 
and  grind  to  their  last  stop,  Germany’s  defeat  may  well  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  too  many  troubled  waters — and  not 
enough  oil.  ■& 
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Portrait 

of  a  Crew  Chief 


By  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Taylor 


8  th  Air  Force 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  SGT.  LEE  GRUBAUGH 


It  is  0830  of  a  gray  English  morning.  In  the  Nissen  hut, 
S/Sgt.  Willard  Wall  puts  a  big,  work-grimed  hand  into 
the  arm  of  a  greasy  field  jacket,  shrugs  his  shoulders  into 
it,  pulls  on  an  equally  greasy  flyer’s  cap  with  its  long  sun 
visor  tilted  sharply  up  from  his  brow. 

Outside  it  is  chill  and  damp.  Dew  is  heavy  on  the  fields 
of  clipped  grass  between  the  runways.  The  gray  brick  ad¬ 
ministration  buildings  far  across  the  landing  field  are  barely 
visible.  Dispersed  about  the  area  in  their  bays  are  the  sleek, 
red-nosed  Mustangs.  Sergeant  Wall  pauses  before  the  “Boise 


Bee,”  giving  it  a  quick  once  over.  Appropriately  named,  an 
agile  creature  of  the  air,  with  a  deadly  sting.  It  is  the  plane 
of  Capt.  Duane  Beeson.  The  former  hotel  clerk  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  is  one  of  the  “hot”  pilots  of  Blakeslee’s  group  of  the 
8th  Air  Force. 

Sergeant  Wall  flexes  his  hands  this  morning  of  April  5, 
1944.  They  are  large,  well-formed,  powerful.  In  them,  he 
holds  the  life  of  Beeson. 

For  the  thousand  things  that  might  go  wrong  with  the 
enormously  complicated  mechanism  that  is  a  fighter  plane, 
Wall  is  fully  responsible.  Nobody  else  shares  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  Other  men  have  tested  and  loaded  the  guns,  repaired 
the  engine  and  patched  up  holes  from  battles.  Other  men 
have  rigged  the  radio  and  adjusted  the  controls.  Specialists, 
all  of  them.  But  Wall  has  full  responsibility  for  their  work. 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  he  is  to  blame,  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  his  pilot  and  hero,  Beeson,  may  not  come  back. 

The  23-year-old  seugeant  shrugs  and  starts  his  day’s  work. 
There’s  a  show  on  today.  Beeson  will  be  going  out  at  1130 
hours,  leading  his  squadron. 

Wall  wheels  up  the  battery  cart  and  starts  the  motor.  He 
loves  this  glvcol-coolcd  inline  power  plane.  He  listens  to  it 
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He’s  the  guy  who  holds  the  life  of  the  pilot  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 


as  it  warms  up.  Is  there  the  faintest  overtone  of  foreign 
noise  amid  the  powerful  throbbing?  Tappets?  Valves? 
Bearings?  No.  It’s  running  like  a  watch. 

He  makes  a  ground  check  of  engine  and  instruments, 
examining  the  radio,  armament,  camera,  testing  the  con¬ 
trols.  He  adjusts  the  brakes,  inspects  every  part  of  the  land¬ 
ing  gear  retraction  mechanism.  How  are  the  flaps?  He 
trims  the  tabs,  aileron,  rudder  and  elevators,  so  Beeson  will 
be  all  ready  to  take  off  when  he  climbs  in. 

Beeson  is  particular.  Nothing  but  perfection  satisfies  him. 
In  himself  as  well  as  in  others.  Beeson  knows  planes..  He 
know'S  planes  just  as  he  knows  about  everything  connected 
with  his  business.  He’s  a  man  to  spend  hours  poring  over 
recognition  charts  at  night,  even  after  two  years  and  nine 
months  as  a  combat  pilot.  With  21  victories  to  his  credit,  he 
still  is  practicing  dry  runs  of  marksmanship  on  an  aiming 
gadget  he  set  up  in  the  dispersal  hut.  The  plane  has  to  be 
right  for  Beeson. 

Wall  cleans  the  canopy.  He  rubs  the  plexiglas  until  it 
shines.  He  goes  over  the  waxed  body  of  the  plane,  polishing 
it.  A  few  more  miles  per  hour,  when  Beeson  needs  them  in  a 
pinch.  Wall  takes  special  care  to  polish  the  insigne  of  the 
bee  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  The  Hun  knows  this  plane, 
with  reason. 

“I’m  going  to  change  the  name  of  this  plane,”  Beeson  has 
told  Wall.  “I  want  something  that  includes  you  as  well  as 
me.” 

Many  pilots  have  the  names  of  their  crew  chiefs  on  the 
plane.  A  pilot  knows  who  keeps  him  in  the  air,  who  is  be¬ 
hind  the  unerring  response  of  the  mechanism  that  meets 
every  emergency  and  brings  him  back  from  the  Reich.  Wall 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  more  than  a  year  the  Boise  Bee 
has  aborted  only  twice.  Both  times  the  cause  was  radio 
trouble. 

Wiping  off  the  tail.  Wall  examines  carefully  the  almost 
invisible  line  where  a  new  section  was  put  on.  That  was  just 
a  month  ago,  on  March  6.  His  heart  had  turned  cold  when 
he  saw  the  Boise  Bee  come  in  for  a  landing  with  the  bare 
framework  showing  in  the  fin  structure. 

Wall  had  run  to  the  plane  as  it  taxied  up,  guided  it  into 
the  bay.  Then,  as  he  helped  unstrap  the  pilot  and  get  him 
out,  the  first  inevitable  question: 

‘‘How  was  the  plane,  Captain?” 

And  Beeson’s  invariable  answer:  “OK.”  From  a  perfec¬ 
tionist,  that  one  word  speaks  volumes. 

Wall  h  .d  noticed  first  thing  that  the  gun  tape  was  broken. 

“How  many  did  you  get?” 

“One  ME-109  and  some  strikes  on  an  FW-190.” 

“That  makes  14.” 

Then  Wall  gets  the  story  first-hand.  That’s  one  advantage 
of  being  a  crew  chief.  You’re  the  first  to  hear  about  it. 

Beeson  gestures  with  his  hands  as  he  talks,  like  all  pilots, 
llis  left  hand  does  the  Hun  maneuver,  his  right  his  own. 
The  22-year-old  flyer  is  rather  slight,  closely  knit,  intense, 
assertive,  bristling  with  sclf-confidence  born  of  hours  of 
painstaking  work.  No  pilot  in  the  world  tries  harder  than  he. 
Few,  if  any,  are  better.  None  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  hair¬ 
line  between  himself  and  perfection. 

“We  were  coming  back  when  we  spotted  a  flying  field,  so 
we  went  down  to  the  deck  and  came  over  at  about  400  miles 
an  hour.  I  got  strikes  on  an  FW-190.  There  was  flak.  I  was 
almost  over  when  she  hit  me.  Whoof.  It  threw  me  over  on 
my  side  and  for  a  while  I  didn’t  know  if  I’d  pull  out  of  it. 
I  slowed  down  and  got  under  control.  The  rudders  were  stiff 
as  hell  and  I  had  to  hold  hard  left  rudder  all  the  way  back. 
Get  that  fixed  up,  and  check  it  to  be  sure  it’s  OK.” 


“You  bet,  Captain,”  Wall  says.  He  is  just  as  scared  as  if 
he’d  been  through  it.  It’s  that  flak.  The  flak  doesn't  care 
how  good  you  are.  You  can’t  out-maneuver  flak.  You  can’t 
outshoot  flak.  He  doesn’t  like  Beeson  to  go  into  that  flak. 

That  was  a  month  ago.  Since  then,  things  have  happened. 
In  March,  Blakcslce’s  boys  set  a  new  AAF  record  by  destroy¬ 
ing  1 56  Nazi  planes.  Beeson  and  Capt.  Don  Gentile  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  were  the  top-scoring  phots  all  month,  with  the 
former  holding  a  slight  advantage  until  March  29. 

Like  all  members  of  the  group,  Beeson  and  Gentile  are 
more  concerned  with  teamwork  than  with  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  as  they  go  about  their  job  of  protecting  the  AAF 
bombers.  But  naturally  a  friendly  rivalry  has  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  pair  as  each  nears  the  magic  mark  of  27,  which 
no  American  thus  far  has  attained  in  the  El  O. 

On  March  6,  Gentile  had  nine  to  Beeson’s  14.  Two  days 
later,  Gentile  got  four  to  come  within  one  of  tying  the 
score.  Each  bagged  a  single  on  the  18th  and  a  double  on 
the  2  3d,  and  the  count  then  stood  17  for  Beeson  and  16  for 
Gentile. 

Beeson  increased  his  margin  on  the  27th  when  he  de¬ 
stroyed  three  Nazis  to  Gentile’s  two,  and  Wall  pocketed 
two  pounds  profit  from  a  side  bet  on  which  of  the  two  pilots 
would  first  crack  20. 

Then  on  the  29th,  Beeson  went  to  London  on  a  pass  and 
Gentile  knocked  down  three  Huns  to  put  him  in  the  lead. 
The  month  ended  with  no  further  tally  by  either. 

This  morning  of  April  5,  the  score  is  22  for  Gentile  and 
21  for  Beeson.  Since  April  1,  when  each  of  the  rivals  got 
one  enemy  plane,  the  group  has  fretted  through  three  days 
of  bad  weather.  But  now  it’s  clearing.  A  mission  is  on  today. 

As  Wall  polishes  the  Boise  Bee,  lie  is  confident  that  this 
is  Beeson’s  day.  It’s  in  the  bag.  If  Beeson  hadn’t  taken  that 
day  off.  .  .  .  But  he’ll  even  the  score  today. 

lie  shuts  off  the  motor,  tops  off  the  fuel  tanks,  and  checks 
everything  again.  And  once  more.  Any  leaks  in  the  cooling 
system  or  hydraulic  controls?  Spark  plugs  are  only  four  hours 
old.  Good  for  another  eight  before  changing. 

Finally,  Beeson  arrives.  His  eyes  rove  over  the  plane  as  he 
strides  up. 

“Everything  OK,  Wall?” 

“OK,  Captain.” 

Wall  is  very  happy  to  be  crew  chief  to  Beeson.  He’s 
never  served  another  pilot.  Beeson  demands  perfection,  but 
he  appreciates  it  as  only  a  perfectionist  can.  He’s  done  a 
hundred  little  things  for  Wall.  Little  things  an  officer  can 
do  for  an  enlisted  man. 

Beeson  has  on  his  yellow  Mae  West.  He  inspects  the 
plane  carefully.  He  gets  into  the  cockpit,  sits  on  his  para¬ 
chute  and  checks  the  controls. 

“Where  are  you  going  today,  Captain?”  Wall  asks,  help¬ 
ing  him  into  his  parachute  harness  and  strapping  him  in. 

And  Beeson  relaxes  a  bit,  grins,  answering  as  he  always 
docs,  “Just  a  big  long  ride.” 

He’s  too  intent  to  be  a  happy  man.  But  he’s  not  morose. 
He  is  keen,  quick,  given  to  repartee.  After  a  Berlin  show 
when  fighters  met  no  opposition  he  returned  with  the  classic 
quip,  “You  can’t  do  business  with  Hitler.” 

“Watch  yourself,  Captain.  Don’t  get  in  so  close.  The  way 
your  prop  looked  the  other  day,  you  were  right  on  Jerry’s 
tail.” 

Beeson  laughs.  “If  I  can’t  get  ’em  any  other  way,  I’ll 
knock  ’em  down  with  my  prop.”  He’s  confident.  He’s  spent 
plenty  of  time  and  pains  making  himself  good. 

Wall  presses  the  button  of  the  battery  cart,  and  Beeson 
listens  to  the  engine.  He  runs  it  about  four  minutes.  It  is 
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OK.  Wall  takes  out  the  blocks  and  Beeson  taxis  the  Boise 
Bee  to  the  runway  and  takes  off.  He’s  squadron  leader  now, 
and  is  first.  The  other  planes  of  the  squadron  follow  in  order. 

Then  comes  the  bad  time  for  Wall.  He  can’t  get  at  the 
plane  now.  Let’s  see,  he  checked  everything.  He  checked  it 
twice  and  three  times.  It’s  OK.  Isn’t  it?  But  until  the 
Boise  Bee  comes  back — 

There’s  work  to  do  while  sweating  it  out.  He  gets  belly 
tanks  ready  for  the  plane’s  return.  He  goes  into  the  little 
office  of  the  Nissen  hut  and  fills  out  forms.  Then  he  strolls 
up  and  down  awhile,  stopping  occasionally  to  look  at  one  of 
the  hundred-odd  pin-up  girls.  He  keeps  going  outside,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sky.  He  keeps  listening.  This  is  the  hard  part. 
That  repaired  tail  structure  hadn’t  begun  shaking  loose,  had 
it?  He  checked  that,  didn’t  he? 

He  starts  writing  a  letter  to  the  folks  in  Mohnton,  Pa., 
where  he  used  to  help  fix  cars  in  his  dad’s  garage.  It  helps 
to  remember  the  old  times.  He  was  a  knitting  machine  fixer 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Then  he  was  given  $300  a  month  to 
go  to  a  Civil  Service  school  and  become  an  aircraft  engineer, 
but  the  Army  snatched  him  two  weeks  before  graduation. 
He  had  had  enough  training  that  after  his  three  months  of 
basic  he  went  straight  to  England— and  he’s  worked  for 
Beeson  ever  since. 

He  hears  the  drone  of  an  engine  and  runs  outside,  leaving 
the  letter  unfinished.  It’s  a  Mustang  aborting.  Not  Beeson. 
He  goes  back  inside  and  looks  at  another  section  of  pin-up 
girls  on  the  corrugated  iron  walls.  The  crewmen  have  their 
private  scoreboard  on  a  blackboard  on  the  wall.  Beeson  21. 
Gentile  22.  Sweating  it  out. 

And  then  along  in  the  afternoon  they  start  coming  back 
from  Berlin.  He  watches  them  as  they  come  in.  They’re  all 
off  the  same  assembly  line,  but  he  can  tell  the  Boise  Bee. 
Every  flyer  handles  his  ship  differently.  He’ll  know  Beeson. 

They  keep  coming  in.  Where  is  Beeson? 

“Hey,  Gentile  got  five  today!”  somebody  calls. 

Wall’s  face  is  stiff  and  wooden.  Where  is  Beeson?  He’ll 
be  in.  He’ll  be  back.  Here  comes  a  straggler!  No,  that  isn’t 
Beeson. 

Finally  he  hears  it. 

“Beeson  went  down.”  And,  hurriedly,  to  reassure  him: 
“Flak.  The  plane  was  all  right,  but  the  flak  got  the  glycol. 
They  came  down  on  this  Hun  airfield,  strafing,  and  the  flak 
got  them,  one,  two,  three.  Beeson  first,  Carr  second,  Biel 
third.  They  all  got  hit  as  they  made  the  first  pass.  Biel  got 
back,  but  Carr  and  Beeson  bailed  out.  You  ought  to  see 
Biel’s  plane.  It’s  a  sieve.” 

“Beeson — bailed  out?”  Wall  asks  mechanically. 

“But  he  got  two  Jerries  first.  A  slug  got  him  in  the  glycol. 
Biel  heard  him  over  the  R/T. 

“  ‘I’ve  got  a  glycol  leak,  but  I’ll  make  it  home  anyway,’ 
Beeson  said.  But  pretty  soon  he  came  in  again:  ‘I’ve  got  to 
bail  out  in  a  minute.  My  temperature  is  up  to  150.’  And 
then  he  bailed.  He  didn’t  say  goodbye.” 

No,  Beeson  wouldn’t  say  goodbye.  He  wouldn’t  turn 
sentimental.  He’d  be  bitterly  disappointed,  not  soft. 

“Hey,  Wall,  come  on  over  and  take  a  gander  at  Biel’s 
plane.  You  never  seen  such  a  ship.” 

But  Sergeant  Wall  turns  and  walks  slowly  back  to  the 
Nissen  hut.  He  goes  in  and  lies  down  on  the  bed,  on  his 
back,  looking  up  unseeinglv  at  the  pin-up  girls  and  the  curv¬ 
ing,  corrugated  roof.  Anyhow,  no  Hun  pilot  got  Beeson. 
Flak  got  the  Boise  Bee.  No  flyer  can  avoid  flak.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  good  you  are,  with  flak.  No  Hun  was  good 
enough  to  get  Beeson.  The  blackboard  still  has  the  score- 
Beeson  21,  Gentile  22.  Beeson  is  23  now.  But  Gentile  is  27. 
That’s  the  breaks.  Wall  lies  there  looking  up  at  nothing.  A 
couple  of  other  guys  go  out  and  leave  him  to  be  alone,  it 
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quartermaster  complements.  It  also  has  liaison  officers  from 
ground  and  Naval  units  participating  in  an  operation.  In 
short,  it  is  an  extremely  flexible,  pioneering  air  force. 

General  Kenney’s  three  air  task  forces  have  been  the  spear¬ 
head  of  every  major  aerial  advance  from  Lae  Salamaua  to  the 
Philippines. 

The  First  Air  Task  Force  originally  consisted  of  a  few 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  one  fighter  group  to  give  local 
cover,  and  an  attack  group  for  low-level  strafing  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  service  setup.  Later  a  troop  carrier  and  light,  medium, 
and  heavy  bomber  units  were  attached.  Its  first  command¬ 
ing  officer,  Brig.  Gen.  (then  colonel)  Frederick  H.  Smith, 
was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  air  task  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

A  typical  illustration  of  an  air  task  force  mission  was  that 
assigned  to  the  308th  Bomb  Wing  during  its  six  weeks  of 
operation  in  the  Biak-Owi  area.  It  can  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  denial  to  the  enemy  use  of  shipping  and  supply 
routes  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  Teram  Sea  and  in  waters  be¬ 
tween  Mindanao  and  western  Dutch  New  Guinea.  Sec¬ 
ond,  destruction  of  enemy  air  installations  which  could  be 
used  against  our  Army  and  Fleet  units  which  would  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  future  landing  operations.  Third,  reduction  of 
enemy  ground  defenses  and  Pacific  ports,  and  constant  at¬ 
tacks  on  enemy  networks  to  supply  and  reinforce  their 
ground  units  situated  in  the  Biak  area. 

In  this  operation,  as  in  all  others,  the  beginnings  were  on 
a  small  scale.  It  started  with  only  fighter  units  to  which 
P-61s  were  added  gradually.  Strength  accumulated,  as  strips 
and  other  facilities  became  available,  with  the  attachments 
of  light  and  medium  and  heavy  bomber  units.  At  its  height 
of  activity,  the  First  Air  Task  Force  had  complete  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  five  bomb  groups,  four  fighter  groups,  a 
Navy  heavy  patrol  squadron,  a  night  fighter  squadron,  a 
liaison  squadron,  an  air-sea  rescue  squadron,  a  photo  group, 
a  night  intruder  squadron,  and  elements  of  a  recon  group. 
This  was  the  First  Air  Task  Force’s  last  big  show  prior  to 
the  Philippines  assignment. 

With  this  latter  operation,  air  power  in  this  area  assumed 
a  slightly  different  role.  All  through  New  Guinea,  General 
MacArthur  had  reversed  the  conventional  procedure  and  in 
fact  drew  the  ground  forces  in  support  of  air  operation.  Tire 
nain  function  of  our  ground  forces  was  to  contact  a  softened- 
up  enemy  and  to  seize  on  the  shore  areas  for  use  as  airbases 
from  which  to  launch  another  forward  thrust.  In  place  of  a 
war  of  by-passing  and  isolation  of  the  enemy  to  the  rear,  our 
plan  in  the  Philippines  is  not  to  isolate  the  Jap  but  to  drive 
him  out.  The  liberation  of  the  Philippines  is  an  objective  in 
itself.  It  will  be  the  mission  of  our  air  forces  to  coordinate 
with  ground  forces  every  inch  of  the  way  in  freeing  the 
Philippines  of  Japs,  to  secure  permanent  airdromes  for  the 
strategic  bombing  of  Japan  itself. 

Whatever  the  future  emplovment  of  his  air  task  forces  by 
General  Kenney,  their  creation  has  been  fully  justified  as  the 
key  to  the  air  conquest  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Halmaheras 
which  brought  our  planes  back  to  the  Philippines,  it 
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5.  R 
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6.  Standing  in  a  jeep 

3.  Yes,  on  the  P-47. 

7.  True 

which  is  third  from 

8.  Checks 

the  front 

9.  Down 

4.  Gentle  Annie 

10.  No 
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Two  powerful  2,1 00-lip  engines  lift  the  C-82’s  25  gross  tons  into  the  air.  High  tail  con 
struction,  shown  at  top,  facilitates  cargo  loading  through  eight-foot  door  at  rear  of  fuselage. 


£-82— Sky  Boxcar 

Designed  exclusively  for  cargo  opera¬ 
tions  under  combat  conditions,  the  new 
Fairchild  C-82  “fork-tailed  freighter”  is 
a  twin-engined,  boom-tailed  plane  which 
combines  the  triple-threat  advantages  of 
a  cargo  transport,  troop  carrier  and  fly¬ 
ing  ambulance,  and  possesses  speed  and 
range  greater  than  any  aircraft  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

As  a  cargo  carrier,  its  low-slung  fuse¬ 
lage  and  rear  door  loading  features  re¬ 
duce  loading  problems  to  moving-van 
simplicity.  The  twin  tail  booms  are  so 
high  off  the  ground  that  ordinary  trucks 
may  be  backed  right  up  to  the  fuselage. 
Then  the  garage-action  doors  swing 
open  to  reveal  an  eight-foot  square  cargo 
opening,  and  freight  rolls  aboard  with 
speed  and  case.  In  another  method,  a 


ramp  which  folds  into  the  plane’s  in¬ 
terior  when  not  in  use,  is  let  down  from 
the  fuselage,  and  vehicles  such  as  a 
Thomas  9E-1  tank  or  a  75  mm  half¬ 
track  arc  simply  driven  into  the  plane. 
It  would  require  a  major  engineering 
operation  to  get  either  unit  into  any 
other  present  type  cargo  craft.  This 
“boxcar  with  wings”  is  54  feet  in  length 
and  has  an  overall  cargo  space  of  2,512 
cubic  feet — only  550  cubic  feet  less  than 
the  standard  X-23  boxcar  used  by  the 
railroads. 

The  troop  transport  version  of  the 
C-82  can  seat  42  fully  equipped  soldiers 
and  their  fighting  material.  The  interior 
of  the  cargo  compartment  has  folding 
canvas-type  troop  benches  running  along 
the  sides,  while  circular  windows  slide 
open  to  permit  rifle  fire.  There  are 


Identification  silhouettes  of  the  C-82. 


small  doors  within  the  cargo  doors  for 
paratroopers,  who  can  jump  without 
fear  of  striking  fuselage  or  tail  assembly 
structures  because  of  the  boom-tail  de¬ 
sign.  An  air-to-ground  supply  feature 
is  incorporated  in  the  droppable  aerial 
delivery  containers  which  are  mounted 
on  standard  bomb  shackles  in  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  fuselage  and  are  released  in 
the  conventional  bomb  bay  manner. 

When  the  C-82  is  used  as  an  ambu¬ 
lance  plane,  posts  and  web  straps  for 
litters  are  set  up  in  a  double  row  along 
the  center  of  the  plane  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  side  seating  arrangements. 
Seventy-five  casualties  may  be  carried, 
together  with  three  attendants.  When 
not  in  use,  litters  are  stowed  under  the 
plywood  flooring. 

In  profile,  the  C-82  looks  slightly  like 
an  overgrown  “Black  Widow.”  How¬ 
ever,  its  wing  span  of  106.56  feet — 
almost  matching  that  of  the  Flying 
Fortress — considerably  dwarfs  the  night 
fighter.  Wing  is  full  cantilever  construc¬ 
tion,  with  aluminum  alloy  and  alclad 
framework  and  covering.  Special  flaps 
and  use  of  a  “drooping  aileron”  permit 
quick  take-offs  with  full  loads  from  short 
runways,  and  give  the  plane  an  extreme¬ 
ly  slow  landing  speed. 

The  crew’s  cabin  is  on  a  deck  above 
the  forward  end  of  the  cargo  compart¬ 
ment  and  provides  roomy,  sound-proofed 
quarters  for  pilot,  copilot  and  navigator- 
radio-operator.  Entrance  is  through  a 
small  hatch  in  the  floor  by  means  of  a 
ladder  from  the  cargo  area. 

The  fuselage  is  of  monocoque  con¬ 
struction  and  is  built  of  alclad  sheet 
and  formed  stringers  with  a  plywood 
“Duramold”  nose.  The  retractable  land¬ 
ing  gear  is  motor-operated,  with  an  in¬ 
tricate  system  of  folding  strut  arms 
adapted  from  the  RAF  Short-Stirling 
bomber  permitting  half-minute  wheel 
retraction. 

Power  for  the  C-82  comes  from  two 
Pratt  and  Whitney  R-2800  series  en¬ 
gines,  each  capable  of  developing  2,100 
hp  at  take-off.  Two  full-feathering,  con¬ 
stant  speed,  Hamilton  Standard  three- 
bladed  props  pull  the  plane’s  25  gross 
tons  in  the  air,  while  built-in  wing  tanks 
can  take  the  air  freighter  for  about  3,500 
miles. 

On  the  Technique  Cover  Page 

The  spider-web  pattern  inside  this 
wind  tunnel  at  Wright  Field  is  created 
by  a  nylon  net  which  aids  in  testing  air¬ 
plane  spin  characteristics.  The  operator 
is  about  to  throw  into  the  airstream  a 
1/20  scale  model  of 
a  fighter  plane  with 
controls  set  for  per¬ 
formance  at  a  spe¬ 
cified  level  so  en¬ 
gineers  and  observ¬ 
ers  can  study  its 
spin  and  recovery 
properties  with  deli¬ 
cate  recording  de¬ 
vices.  The  netting 


Contemplated  pusher-type  fighters  have 
led  to  development  of  a  spring-type  cata¬ 
pult  which  tosses  the  pilot  out  of  the  plane 
and  below  the  propeller  arc  in  case  he  has 
to  abandon.  .  .  .  Droppable  fuel  tanks  now 
being  fitted  to  wing  installations  of  P-61s 
may  give  these  planes  extra  long  range. 

Complaints  from  ground  crews  on  re¬ 
moval  of  spinner  caps  from  P-38  props  are 
answered  with  a  new  quick-detachable  spin¬ 
ner.  A  few  simple  operations  and  the  new 
spinner  drops  off;  previously,  100  Phillips 
head  screws  had  to  be  removed. 

Because  occasional  “lucky”  hits  have 
caused  serious  damage  to  propellers  re¬ 
sulting  in  loss  of  airplanes,  a  new  tougher 
deflection  armor  is  being  utilized  for  prop 
spinners.  ...  A  high  strength  laminated 
glass  plastic  may  be  used  for  molding  small 
two-bladed  propellers. 

Even  some  of  our  old  experimental  air¬ 
craft  are  getting  a  workout  in  this  war. 
Take  the  giant  Boeing  XB-15,  which  now 
is  used  by  ATC  for  cargo  operations  in  the 
Caribbean  theater.  .  .  .  Small  emergency 
signal  lights  in  the  bomb  bay  of  B-17s 
now  tell  the  crew  members  when  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  hit  the  silk.  .  .  .  An  old  B-18 
bomber  which  participated  in  initial  experi¬ 
ments  with  automatic  landings  has  been 
fitted  with  a  new  automatic  pilot  and 
is  now  being  used  for  tests  of  the  latest 
“hands-off”  landing  system. 

Special  biological  containers  using  dry 
ice  now  provide  a  means  of  shipping  vac¬ 
cines  and  serums  in  temperatures  below 
freezing.  .  .  .  Portable-by-air  arctic  and 
tropical  hospital  shelters  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  wounded  patients,  who  are  being 
evacuated  by  air  and  get  grounded  at  ATC 
stopover  points.  Shelters  include  heating 
or  cooling  units,  depending  upon  climates 
to  which  they  are  sent.  .  .  .  Thin,  light¬ 
weight  casualty  blankets  with  tiny  electric 
wires  in  their  lining  also  are 
helping  keep  wounded  com¬ 
fortable.  They  plug-in  to 
any  plane’s  electricarsystem. 

.  .  .  The  air  evacuees  will 
get  warm  soups  and  bever¬ 
ages  because  of  a  compact, 
electrically-heated  thermos 
jug  recently  developed  by 
AAF  engineers.  .  .  .  Diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  by  com¬ 
bat  crews  trying  to  get  out 
of  crippled  bombers  have 
led  to  a  series  of  mock-ups 
which  embody  various  shapes  for  escape 
hatches  and  doors. 

Wright  Field’s  Armament  Laboratory  is 
planning  a  unique  “torture  chamber”  for 
aircraft  machine  guns  and  light  cannon. 
Housed  in  a  20  by  30-foot  concrete  build¬ 
ing,  the  gun  fires  through  a  tube  at  a 


backstop  of  18-inch  battleship  armor.  Im¬ 
pact  smashes  slug  to  pieces  and  deflects  it 
into  an  armored  cone-shaped  container 
which,  after  1,000,000  rounds,  automati¬ 
cally  dumps  the  used  lead  for  disposal.  .  .  . 
A  special  jig,  larger  than  any  previously 
used,  has  been  designed  for  drop  testing  of 


Pilots  flying  P-38s  in  the  ETO  have 
asked  for  new  seat  cushions.  The  “bottom” 
is  too  hard  when  wearing  back-type  chutes. 
...  All  P-38s  soon  will  have  an  improved 
gun  switch  on  the  control  wheel  that  en¬ 
ables  all  guns  and  rockets  to  be  fired  with 
a  single  trigger.  Original  cannon  switch  is 
to  be  used  for  releasing  bombs  in  place  of 
push  button  on  the  bomb  control  panel. 
.  .  .  Some  B-24s  have  been  fitted  with 
power-operated  waist  guns. 

Students  in  Link  Instrument  Flying  and 
Landing  trainers  now  will  have  more  instru¬ 
ments  to  fret  over.  A  modified  design  of 
the  trainers  has  added  major  engine  instru¬ 
ments  to  acquaint  pilots  with  their  use. 

Red  and  green  windshields,  called  view 
limiters  and  used  for  blind  flight  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  replaced  with  orange  and  blue 
color  combinations  which  are  considered 
more  effective.  .  .  .  Tests  recently  have 
been  completed  with  five  new  types  of 
goggles  which  are  said  to  give  greater  field 
of  vision.  Among  those  tested  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian  design. 

A  phosphorescent  tape  may  be  used  in¬ 
side  airplanes  to  mark  hatchways  and  exits. 
.  .  .  Dangers  in  flak-fired  aircraft  are  being 
minimized  by  an  experimental  fireproof 
fabric  for  personal  clothing. 
Nylon  and  fiberglass  cloth 
for  covering  alpaca  fuzz  on 
intermediate  flying  suits  is 
proving  highly  non-combus¬ 
tible,  may  serve  as  an  added 
fire  protector  for  aircrews. 
.  .  .  Lightweight  cutters 
and  wedges  with  special  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  designed  to 
aid  crews  in  cutting  their 
way  out  of  submerged  air¬ 
planes  after  crash  landings 
in  water. 

Paratroopers  are  being  supplied  with  a 
new  quick-opening  snap  hook  device  for 
their  reserve  parachutes.  .  .  .  Coil  springs 
in  a  tubular  webbing  construction  are 
being  tested  as  pack  openers  in  parachutes 
and  are  proving  superior  to  rubber  elastic 
openers. 
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catches  the  model  when  it  recovers  and 
serves  to  create  a  low-velocity  spot  in¬ 
side  the  test  chamber  so  the  miniature 
plane  will  remain  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  center  of  the  air  jet.  The  16-sided 
vertical  tunnel  outwardly  resembles  a 
huge  silo. 

Hood  and  Cape  Repels  Flak 

Airmen  of  the  15th  Air  Force  are 
now  protected  from  the  high  incidence 
of  head  and  neck  flak  wounds  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  hood  and  cape,  designed  by  Lt.  Col. 
I.  Louis  Hoffman,  MC,  of  the  Air  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Office  of  the  15th,  to  be  worn 
over  flying  helmets. 

In  construction  of  the  first  model, 
manganese  steel  plates  were  removed 
from  an  old  flak  suit  in  shops  of  the 
11th  Air  Depot  Group,  enclosed  in 
canvas  and  covered  with  leather.  A  cot¬ 
ton  lining  containing  a  half-inch  layer 
of  sponge  rubber  was  used  to  absorb 
concussion.  Because  the  five-pound 
weight  of  the  anti-flak  hood  is  borne  on 
the  shoulders,  it  can  be  worn  without 
discomfort  and  does  not  interfere  with 
movements  at  gun  positions  or  over  the 
bombsight. 

Sun  Takes  Salt  from  Seawater 

A  floating  distillation  unit  that  uses 
the  sun’s  heat  to  convert  seawater  into 
drinking  water  has  been  developed  by 
the  Air  Technical  Service  Command 
from  designs  submitted  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Gallowhur  Chemical  Corp.,  and  is 
now  standard  equipment  for  multi-place 
life  rafts. 

This  new  inflatable  solar  still  is  a 
balloon-like  cylinder  12  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  30  inches  long.  It  is  made  from 
Vinylite  plastic,  which  permits  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sun’s  rays  to  pass  through. 
The  heat  is  then  absorbed  by  a  plastic 
screen  in  the  center  of  the  still,  which 
has  black  cellulose  sponges  sewed  to  it. 
These  sponges  are  saturated  with  sea¬ 
water  before  the  still  is  blown  up,  and 
as  the  sun  evaporates  the  water,  they 
serve  to  retain  the  salt  residue.  The 
vapor,  on  the  other  hand,  condenses 
and  trickles  down  the  sidewalls  to  a 
fresh-water  reservoir  in  the  bottom 
where  it  is  stored  until  needed.  Water 
is  drunk  direct  from  the  still. 

Maximum  output  varies  from  one  to 
five  pints  of  water  daily  for  each  unit, 
and  as  many  as  six  of  these  two-quart 
capacity  stills  may  be  floated  from  a 
single  raft. 

Also  included  in  AAF  life  rafts  are 
tarpaulins  for  catching  rain,  and  de¬ 
salting  kits  for  use  on  cloudy  days.  Cans 
of  water  arc  included  for  emergency  use 
as  well. 


Goisner  mans  position  confident  that  the  specially  constructed  hood  he  wears  will  afford 
excellent  protection  against  flak  wounds  around  head  and  neck.  Steel  plates  enclosed  in 
canvas,  covered  with  leather  and  lined  with  cotton  and  sponge  rubber  compose  the  garment. 


Men  seated  in  life  raft  drink  fresh  water  sun’s  rays  have  produced  from  seawater.  Below 
is  Gallowhur  Still  showing  components:  1,  screen  with  hexagon  sponges  which  retain  the 
saline  residue,  2,  collecting  chamber  for  fresh  water,  3,  drinking  tube  with  screw  cap. 
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Oxygen  on  Wheels 

Mobile  oxygen  generators  now  move 
ahead  with  AAF  ground  units,  relieving 
cargo  planes  of  their  former  job  of  trans¬ 
porting  oxygen  cylinders  to  forward 
bases. 

Generating  units  include  compressors, 
refrigeration  equipment  and  a  110  hp 
gasoline  engine,  are  installed  in  large 
trailer  vans  and  can  produce  oxygen  five 
hours  after  arrival.  Small  airdrome 
trucks  rush  supply  from  generator  to 
plane,  then  promptly  return  empty 
cylinders  for  recharging,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  need  for  extensive  warehouse  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Oxygen  producing  equipment  is  es¬ 
sentially  similar  to  that  used  in  ordinary 
commercial  plants,  except  for  a  huge 
bag  used  as  a  temporary  reservoir  until 
oxygen  can  be  piped  into  steel  cylinders. 
These  hold  220  cu.  ft.  each  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  2,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  70 
cylinders  can  be  filled  in  24  hours — 
enough  to  supply  350  fighters  or  23 
bombers. 

ATC  Flight  Tests 

In  order  to  determine  the  best  power 
combinations  at  all  altitudes  and  the 
best  operating  technique  for  maximum 
range  of  planes  that  are  to  be  ferried 
overseas  to  combat  zones,  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  is  now  carrying  on  its 
own  flight  test  program  at  Miami’s  36th 
Street  Airport. 

As  a  result  of  the  data  compiled  in 
these  test  hops,  the  Flight  Research 
Division,  under  Maj.  John  M.  Tillman, 
has  been  able  to  initiate  modifications 
which  have  improved  performance  and 
increased  safety  in  many  types  of  bomb¬ 
ers,  fighters  and  cargo  planes.  Altera¬ 
tion  of  tab  control  system  on  B-24s,  for 
example,  eliminated  much  potential 
crash  danger  in  event  of  No.  1  engine 
failure  at  take-off.  With  new  controls,  a 
Liberator  carrving  64,500  pounds  made 
a  safe  take-off  despite  feathering  of 
No.  1  prop  when  only  50  feet  off 
ground. 

An  unusual  flight  recently  was  one  in 
which  Capt.  William  N.  Ryan  sat  back¬ 
wards  in  a  piggyback  P-51  while  Maj. 
Joseph  A.  McKeown  piloted  the  plane 
at  420  mph.  Captain  Ryan’s  task  was 
to  operate  a  special  glass  fuel  tank  to 
ascertain  the  exact  rate  of  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  at  high  speeds. 

TAD  Says  Don’t  Strip  Devices 

The  Training  Aids  Division,  un¬ 
officially  representing  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Training  De¬ 
vices,  comes  out  strongly  against  the 


ance 


No,  you  needn’t  spend  half  of  your 
duty  time  apologizing  for  the  other  half, 
but  if  you  want  the  pilots  you  serve  to 
grow  old  gracefully,  you’ll  make  a  manly 
confession  when  you  inadvertently  err.  For 
example,  the  engine  of  a  fighter  recently 
sputtered  out  and  the  plane  plummeted 
down  and  crashed.  Cause:  Oil  starvation, 
resulting  from  pump  failure  due  to  a  stray 
bolt  goldbricking  in  the  pump  gears. 
Sometimes  paper,  sticks  and  tools  used  for 
measuring  oil  or  fuel  are  dropped  into 
tanks  by  mistake  and  the  butter-fingered 
mech  often  keeps  mum  for  fear  of  getting 
his  tail  chewed.  But  here’s  one  ease  where 
loose  talk  can  save  lives,  so  don’t  commit 
the  sabotage  of  silence. 

A  rattle  in  an  engine  is  often  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  rattle  in  someone’s  head.  Pilots 
in  mid-air  can’t  get  out  and  push,  you 
know,  so  make  pretty  sure  that  engines  are 
properly  warmed  up  and  operating  smooth¬ 


ly  before  take-off.  Inspectors  report  that 
incorrect  warm-ups  cut  many  hours  off  the 
life  expectancy  of  an  engine  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  the  height  of  an  operation’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  only  one  flight  up. 

Take  a  tip  from  a  maintenance  crew  at 
one  fighter  base  in  the  ETO  which  uses 
tiny  dental  mirrors  and  pencil  flashlights 
in  its  daily  inspections  of  small  braces  in¬ 
side  wings  of  fighters  that  carry  heavy 
bombs  and  rockets.  This  isn’t  going  to 
hurt  you  a  bit. 

When  material  and  equipment  is 

alerted  for  shipment,  and  you  feel  that 
\ou’d  like  to  try  your  hand  at  packing  and 
carloading,  why  don’t  you  try  your  head 
as  well?  Dash  to  the  nearest  copy  of  WD 
Circular  316,  1944,  and  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  contained  in  Section  VI  for  proper 
packing  and  loading.  Damaged  parts  make 
Tech  Supply  look  like  Mother  Hubbard’s 
cupboard. 

You  Gl  truck  drivers  may  feel  that  tire 
conservation  talk  is  “treading”  on  familiar 
ground.  But  here’s  a  few  hints  that  are 
always  refreshing: 

Loads  should  be  .distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible. 

Tire  chains  should  be  loose  enough  to 
“creep.” 

Tires  temporarily  repaired  with  emer¬ 
gency  boots  on  blow-out  patches  should  be 
turned  in  as  soon  as  possible  for  perma¬ 
nent  repairs. 

Checks  should  be  made  of  dual  tires  to 
insure  that  glass,  nails,  stones  and  other 


foreign  matter  are  not  wedged  between 
them. 

Even  minor  cuts  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  motor  sergeant.  Leave  ’em 
alone  and  they’ll  expand  like  an  Allied 
beachhead. 

Nonchalance  personified  is  the  Sack 
who  whistles  “I  Feel  Like  a  Feather  in  the 
Breeze”  while  juggling  three  or  four  can¬ 
non  shells  prior  to  loading  a  fighter’s  nose 
armament.  “Look,  no  hands!”  he  says,  and 


if  you  care  to  hang  around  within  frag¬ 
mentation  range,  you’ll  find  that  lie’s  quite 
literally  correct.  A  short  session  with  TM 
9  1900,  which  lists  precautions  to  be  taken, 
would  have  told  the  poor  chap  that  care¬ 
less  handling  causes  explosions. 

Flak  and  bullets  are  a  highly  unproduc¬ 
tive  combination.  They  make  nothing  but 
holes.  That’s  why  cover-up  men  like  sheet 
metal  specialists  have  to  pitch  in  with 
patches.  A  sieve-like  plane  will  rapidlv 
induce  a  pilot  to  murmur,  “Maybe  I 
shouldn’t  have  brought  this  matter  up.” 
But  a  skillfully  repaired  wing  or  fuselage 
section  is  fighting  talk — that  says  it  with 
flyers. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  absent-minded 
mechanic  who  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  the 
gas  tank?  He  now  pins  a  “no  smoking’’ 
sign  on  his  harp,  if  his  best  friend  had 
told  him  about  AAF  Regulation  55-20, 
dated  24  August,  1944,  he  would  have 
known  that  “lighting  up”  in  an  airplane  is 
absolutely  taboo  during  all  ground  and  fuel 


transfer  operations,  at  anv  time  gas  fumes 
are  present,  and  in  the  bomb  bay  or  the 
fuselage  when  auxiliary  gas  tanks  are  car¬ 
ried.  ...  So  leave  us  not  have  any  butts 
about  it! 
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If  you  haven’t  got  a  Christmas  stocking  on  a  mantlepiece 
this  year,  it’s  only  because  there’s  a  greater  need  for  hanging 
de-icer  boots  on  airplane  wings.  It’s  a  seasonal  installation  in 
continental  U.  S.  and  a  year-round  job  for  maintenance  men 
in  some  areas  overseas,  and  requires  careful  handling  and 
plenty  of  know-how  procedure.  A  “boot,”  however,  is  a 
slang  term  for  a  mistake,  and  St.  Nick  tells  us  that  this 
Yulctide  offering  is  brimming  over  with  seven  of  them. 
Turn  the  page  if  you  don’t  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  but  count 
’em  first  as  lie’s  known  to  toss  in  gifts!  Posing  for  the  boners 
are  (left  to  right)  Sgt.  Robert  Craig,  Cpl.  Robert  Shepherd 
and  S/Sgt.  Clarence  Schwake,  all  of  4000th  AAF,  BUC, 
Flight  Section,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio. 


practice  of  stripping  parts  from  one 
piece  of  training  equipment  to  put  an¬ 
other  in  working  order.  Such  “canni¬ 
balization,”  as  it  is  called,  arises  when 
two  identical  devices  are  out  of  repair  at 
the  same  base,  each  for  a  different  rea¬ 
son,  and  maintenance  men  interchange 
parts  in  order  to  put  at  least  one  of 
them  in  operating  fettle.  This  starts  a 
vicious  cycle  in  which  the  deficient  ap¬ 
paratus  is  slowly  but  surely  “strip 
teased”  until  its  possible  repair  is  ren¬ 
dered  hopeless. 

TAD  recommends  that  the  best  way 
to  put  a  training  device  back  on  the  job 
is  to  requisition  the  necessary  spare  parts 
through  proper  channels.  Supply  offi¬ 
cers,  for  example,  are  authorized  to 
requisition  parts  for  gunnery  and  bomb¬ 
ing  training  aids  from  the  837th  Spe¬ 
cialized  Depot,  Denver,  Col.,  which 
offers  24-hour  service. 

Permission  for  scrapping  any  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  must  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  Training  Aids  Divi¬ 
sion.  Existing  policy  provides  that  per¬ 
mission  for  such  action  will  be  given 
only  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  and 
that  no  such  emergency  should  exist 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
where  spare  parts  for  all  devices  are  or¬ 
dinarily  available  in  quantity. 

In  cases  involving  major  overhaul  or 
repair,  specialized  maintenance  crews 
are  sent  out  by  the  area  Air  Service 
Command,  on  request. 

Chute  Jumps  Over  Water 

It  takes  plenty  of  practice  to  escape 
from  parachutes  in  water  landings,  and 
the  B-25  school  at  Greenville  AAB, 
S.  C.,  is  making  sure  its  future  alumni 
will  never  alibi  on  grounds  of  inexpe¬ 
rience. 

In  a  cleverly  constructed  mock-up,  a 
tower  with  an  arm  extended  over  the 
water  supports  the  jumper  in  a  regular 
chute  harness  while  a  block  and  tackle 
lowers  him  toward  the  surface.  When 
the  trainee  is  about  to  hit  the  water  he 
unfastens  leg  and  chest  straps  and  is 
able  to  work  himself  free  from  the  pack 
merely  by  raising  his  arms. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
actual  jumps  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
abandon  the  harness  until  contact  is 
made  with  the  water,  since  judgment  of 
heights  at  sea  frequently  is  deceiving. 

New  Valve  Raises  Fighter  Plane 

Ceiling 

A  new  valve  for  auxiliary  fuel  tanks, 
recently  announced  by  the  Maintenance 
Section  of  Air  Service  Command  in 
England,  now  puts  every  American 
fighter  plane  into  the  high-altitude  class. 
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Gasoline,  carried  in  non-pressurized 
auxiliary  tanks,  boils  away  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes  and  will  not  feed  into  the  engine, 
thus  forcing  fighter  pilots  to  fly  below 
20,000  feet  until  the  fuel  in  their  belly 
tanks  is  consumed.  With  the  new  pres¬ 
surization  valve,  however,  six  pounds  of 
pressure  per  square  inch  is  constantly 
maintained  inside  the  belly  tanks,  even 
at  “ceiling”  altitudes,  and  fighters  may 
fly  above  or  level  with  bombers  at  all 
times. 

Precipitation  Static  Eliminated 

Baffled  for  many  months  by  radio 
noises  resulting  from  the  build-up  of 
static  electricity  in  the  aerials  and  skin 
of  aircraft,  signal  experts  have  now 
solved  the  problem  by  the  simple  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  resistor  across  the  antenna  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  receiver.  This  drains  off  ex¬ 
cess  static  electric  charges — known  as 
precipitation  static  —  before  they  can 
discharge  and  cause  interference  in  the 
radio  sets.  Air  Service  Command  tech¬ 
nicians,  who  developed  the  method  at 
research  stations  in  the  British  Isles, 
have  recommended  its  adoption  through¬ 
out  the  AAF. 

Flying  Colors 

A  Hollywood  stunt  flyer’s  formula  and 
a  simple  toggle  switch  in  the  bombar¬ 
dier’s  or  navigator’s  compartment,  now 
enable  a  bomber  to  eject  thick  swirls 
or  dot-and-dash  squirts  of  white,  orange, 
yellow,  red  and  green  smoke.  Visible  for 
12  miles,  these  colored  smoke  trails  can 
guide  flights  of  bombers  to  rendezvous 
positions,  enable  pilots  to  single  out 
formation  leaders,  and  unsnarl  aerial 
traffic  congestions  more  effectively  than 
pyrotechnics  or  signal  lights. 

“Tex”  Rankin,  whose  souped-up  bi¬ 
plane  has  written  hundreds  of  advertis¬ 
ing  slogans  across  California’s  skies,  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Power  Plant  Labora¬ 
tory  Installations  Unit  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Division,  ATSC,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  his  method  of  introducing  a  non- 
inflammable  mixture  into  airplane  ex¬ 
haust  systems. 

First  tests  were  made  on  a  C-47  trans¬ 
port,  and  the  chemicals  were  carried  in 
a  10-gallon  oil  tank  taken  from  a  trainer 
plane  and  installed  near  the  Wright 
1820  engine.  Small  hydraulic  pumps 
fed  the  mixture  into  the  exhaust  pipe. 

Pie  in  the  Shy 

At  a  B-29  training  field  in  Kansas, 
hundreds  of  GI  flight  cooks  are  being 
graduated  each  month  with  special 
honors  in  the  preparation  of  tasty,  well- 
balanced  meals  for  aircrews  to  cat  while 
enroute  to  and  from  distant  targets. 


Using  the  new  electrically  heated  B-2 
Tappan  Food  Warmer,  a  nourishing 
dinner— complete  from  soup  to  dessert 
— may  be  placed  in  the  plane  before 
take-off.  During  the  mission,  when 
lowered  oxygen  pressure  and  the  strain 
of  protracted  flight  accelerate  the  body’s 
demand  for  fuel,  the  warming  unit  may 
be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  160  de¬ 
grees  from  the  airplane’s  electrical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  some  “heavenly”  chow  enjoyed. 

The  warmer  is  \1Vi  inches  high,  17 
inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  with 
specially  insulated  walls.  Six  sectional- 
ized  trays  are  included,  with  1 2  bev¬ 
erage  containers  and  a  top  drawer  for 
condiments,  bread  and  eating  utensils. 
One  heater  will  supply  the  normal  me¬ 
dium  bomber  crew,  while  two  are  re¬ 
quired  for  heavy  bombers  and  B-29s. 
The  “lunchbox”  is  also  used  by  ATC 
hospital  planes. 


food  is  enjoyed  by  pilot  during  flight 
compartment  electric  heater  (below) 
crewmen’s  meals  warm  and  palatable. 


Much  of  the  credit  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  early  production  of  the  B-2 
Food  Warmer  goes  to  the  flight  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  20th  Bomber  Command, 
who  tested  and  modified  the  equipment 
in  cooperation  with  AAFTAC  techni¬ 
cians,  Air  Quartermaster  officers  and 
Wright  Field  engineers. 

Quick  Disconnect  for  Oxygen  Mask 

An  improved  quick  disconnect  for  de¬ 
mand  oxygen  masks  to  safeguard  airmen 
from  separation  of  hose  and  regulators 
has  been  developed  by  Aero-Medical 
Laboratory,  Wright  Field.  The  new  de¬ 
vice  (AAF  Part  No.  44A13481)  re¬ 
places  the  old  prong  tvpe  which  was 
found  to  lose  tension  after  several 
months’  use.  It  is  made  of  brass,  is 
fitted  with  an  open  circle  of  spring  steel 
set  in  a  groove  in  the  connecting  end  of 
the  disconnect,  and  is  able  to  with¬ 
stand  a  separating  pull  of  approximately 
1  2  pounds. 

New  Night  Vision  Trainer 

The  essence  of  good  night  vision — 
according  to  the  Johnson  Foundation  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  assisting 
the  Air  Surgeon’s  Office  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  night  vision  trainer  for  the 
AAF — lies  not  only  in  the  ability  to  see 
things  in  the  dark  but  also  in  being  able 
to  recognize  what  is  seen. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  a  projector 
and  two  turntables  have  been  devised 
which  throw  the  silhouettes  of  planes, 
tanks  and  ships  on  a  screen  or  blank 
wall,  causing  them  to  move  at  speeds  at 
which  they  would  normally  be  observed 
under  actual  combat  conditions. 

The  first  turntable  revolves  horizon¬ 
tally  at  one  rpm  at  a  height  which  re¬ 
produces  on  the  screen  the  horizon  and 
the  area  below  it.  On  this  are  mounted 
outlines  of  objects  which  are  usually 
seen  moving  across  terrain  or  water.  The 
other  turntable  is  placed  above  this,  and 
turns  at  six  rpm.  Aircraft  silhouettes 
are  suspended  here  and  may  be  seen 
traveling  rapidly  across  the  screen.  A 
manual  tilt  feature  also  enables  them  to 
dive  or  zoom  at  varying  angles. 

The  projector  uses  an  extremely  small 
lamp  for  a  point  of  light,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  controlled  by  a  rheostat. 
This  light  is  mounted  in  a  box  across 
which  a  wooden,  slotted  strip  about 
three  inches  wide  is  fastened.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  strip  becomes  a  silhouette 
horizon  on  the  screen,  and  can  be 
moved  up  or  down  at  will,  while  the 
slot  holds  inserts  of  profiles  of  such  sta¬ 
tionary  landmarks  as  buildings,  sentry 
towers,  trees,  etc. 

Provision  is  made  for  including  slide 
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Maintenance  and  inspection  problems  are  solved  at  MacDill  Field,  Fla.,  without  taxing 
crowded  hangar  facilities  unduly,  through  the  use  of  these  platform  like  wood  structure^ 
which  readily  accommodate  B-17  heavy  bombers  for  routine  checks  and  periodic  engine  tests. 

48 


Taken  at  speed  of  350  mph  from  low  level, 
new  camera  shows  remarkable  detail.  Note  the 
“A”  sticker  on  the  windshield  of  automobile. 


technique 

projector  on  top  of  the  box,  which  can 
be  effected  by  installing  a  very  low 
powered  lamp,  housed  to  prevent  light 
leaks.  Standard  aircraft  recognition  slides 
may  then  be  projected  at  low  flight 
levels  to  serve  as  additional  night  vision 
practice. 

Mechanical  Briefer 

The  Type  T-2  Combat  Intelligence 
Briefer,  developed  by  the  Training 
Branch  of  Wright  Field’s  Equipment 
Laboratory  Engineering  Division,  is  an 
adaptation  of  the.  Pilot  Navigational 
Trainer  that  shows  aircrews  photographs 
of  actual  terrain  over  which  they  will  fly 
on  bombing  missions.  Black-and-white 
or  color  transparencies  are  projected 
onto  a  large  screen  for  as  many  as  200 
combat  crewmen  at  one  sitting.  Oblique 
and  vertical  photos  of  check  points 
along  the  target  route  make  available 
last-minute  instruction  to  crews,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  terrain  over 
which  a  mission  will  fly. 

Sheds  for  Bomber  Maintenance 

Time  saved  and  precious  hangar  space 
conser'/ed  are  the  contributions  that 
MacDill  Field,  Fla.,  is  making  toward 
better  B-17  maintenance.  This  3rd  Air 
Force  heavy  bombardment  base  has 
constructed  lumber  sheds  57  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  with 
sections  cut  away  from  floor  levels  to 
permit  mechanics  to  house  the  nose  of 
the  plane  under  the  roof  and  to  allow 
for  propeller  revolution  during  mainte¬ 
nance  and  inspection. 

A  maximum  of  repair  work  and  over¬ 
haul  is  performed  in  these  sheds,  and 
the  bombers  are  only  taken  into  the 
hangars  for  major  jobs  invoking  engine 
change,  sheet  metal  work  and  landing 
gear  retraction  tests.  Field  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  use  of  sheds  has  reduced 
number  of  mechs  required  for  mainte¬ 
nance  duties  by  \2Vi  percent. 


New  Aerial  Strip  Camera 

The  newly  developed  type  S-7  cam¬ 
era,  which  makes  pictures  9 Vi  inches 
wide  and  up  to  200  feet  in  length,  is 
producing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
aerial  reconnaissance  photos  of  the  war. 
Its  prime  military  importance  is  not  its 
ability  to  photograph  10  or  11  miles  of 
terrain  in  one  unbroken  strip,  but  the 
amazing  sharpness  of  detail  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  taken,  and  the  camera’s  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  produce  successful  photos 
under  adverse  lighting  conditions. 

In  a  recent  test  flight,  for  example,  a 
plane  flew  several  hundred  feet  over  a 
golf  course  at  approximately  200  mph, 
and  brought  back  a  picture  of  such  in¬ 
finite  detail  that  a  golf  ball  was  clearly 
discernible  on  a  tee.  On  another  hop, 
the  pilot  passed  over  a  clothesline  at  bet¬ 
ter  than  400  miles  an  hour, ^altitude  300 
feet,  and  in  the  photo  strip,  with  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  you  could  count 
the  buttons  on  a  shirt  waving  in  the 
wash-day  breeze! 

Photographic  interpreters  need  large- 
scale  pictures  taken  at  low  altitudes  be¬ 
cause  high  altitude  shots  suffer  from  dif¬ 
fusion  of  detail  and  frequently  lack 


WHAT’S  WRONG  ... 

in  the  picture  on  page  46. 

1.  Wouldn’t  this  method  of  install¬ 
ing  a  de-icer  boot  leave  you  cold?  For 
correct  procedure,  start  at  the  inboard 
end  and  fasten  boot  securely  at  top  and 
bottom  of  wing  with  positioning  pegs. 

2.  No,  no,  Sergeant  Craig — an  air- 
scoop  is  NOT  a  tool  chest.  Don’t  use 
it  as  a  handy  receptacle  for  hammers, 
screwdrivers  or  Joe  Blow’s  newly  ac¬ 
quired  false  teeth.  You  can  bet  your 
boots  that  forgotten  tools  left  inside 
will  cause  serious  damage  later. 

3.  And  listen,  Robert — it  may  sound 
like  doubletalk,  but  get  your  shoes  off 
the  boot.  It’s  not  a  welcome  mat  for 
miscellaneous  tools  and  strips  of  fair¬ 
ing,  either.  Keep  de-icers  rolled  until 
ready  for  installation. 

4.  Come,  come,  Clarence,  you  know 
better  than  to  place  a  ladder  against 
the  leading  edge  of  a  wing.  What’s 
worse,  it’s  touching  the  plexiglas  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  landing  light.  And  watch 
your  step  or  you'll  be  landing  heavily. 

5.  Take  a  powder — and  dust  the 
underside  of  the  boot  before  installing 
it.  When  you  apply  powder  while  the 
boot  is  being  put  on — as  the  sergeant 
is  doing — you  prevent  even  distribution 
of  the  talc. 

6.  The  corporal  on  the  wing  is 
doubling  for  Humpty  Dumpty  when  he 
assumes  this  precarious  position  while 
tightening  the  boot.  He’s  holding  on 
by  bootstrings,  and  if  they  break  or 
pull  loose,  he’ll  nose  over  in  a  backflip 
and  spin  to  a  crash.  Proper  way  is  to 
kneel  on  the  wing  while  tightening 
boots.  Use  de-icer  tensioning  hooks. 

7.  Don’t  get  eager  with  that  screw¬ 
driver,  sergeant.  Prodding  the  boot 
under  the  fairing  will  mar  the  rubber 
surface.  Try  doing  this  instead:  mount 
shoe  with  positioning  pegs,  lay  fairing 
strip  over  pegs,  pull  pegs  one  by  one 
and  replace  with  de-icer  attachment 
screws  using  special  screw-holder. 
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sharpness.  But  in  tree-top  level  aerial 
photography,  the  shutters  of  single¬ 
exposure  cameras  are  not  fast  enough  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  ground  as  it 
streaks  past  the  lens. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  produce  a 
shutter  that  would  stop  motion — a  me¬ 
chanical  impossibility,  since  in  huge 
aerial  cameras  the  shutter  must  open 
and  close  over  an  aperture  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter — the  engineers  of 
Wright  Field’s  Photographic  Laboratory, 
Engineering  Division,  plunged  into  the 
development  of  a  shutterless  camera  in 
which  the  film  would  move  across  the 
lens  at  the  same  rate  as  the  image  of 
objects  on  the  ground  moved  past. 

The  task  was  to  convert  the  spas¬ 
modic  film  motion  of  the  ordinary 
single-exposure  camera  to  a  steady,  even 
flow,  synchronized  with  the  speed  of  the 
ground  below.  And  after  overcoming 
such  difficulties  as  gear  chatter,  co¬ 
ordination  of  film  speed  with  ground 
movement,  and  adjustment  of  film  ex¬ 
posure  rate  to  altitude,  “limited  procure¬ 
ment”  was  authorized  for  the  S-7  camera 
in  April  of  this  year. 

Instead  of  a  shutter,  this  “strip”  or 
“continuous  strip”  camera  has  a  narrow 
slit  extending  across  the  width  of  the 
film,  past  which  the  film  is  moved  at  a 
constant  rate  of  speed.  When  adjusted 
to  the  speed  and  altitude  of  the  air¬ 
plane,  the  film  —  black-and-white  or 
color — flows  across  the  lens  toward  the 
nose  of  the  plane  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  image  of  an  object  on  the  ground 
goes  past  in  the  focal  plane.  The  light 
reflected  from  an  object  on  the  ground 
strikes  the  same  spot  on  the  film  as  it 
crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
aperture  slit,  and  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  earth  is  stopped — giving  the 
equivalent  of  a  very  fast  shutter  speed. 
Thus,  in  the  final  picture,  there  is  no 
blur  or  fuzziness  and  even  minute  ob¬ 
jects  are  clean-cut  and  clearly  defined. 

The  amount  of  light  reaching  the 
film  is  controlled  by  the  iris  diaphragm 
and  the  width  of  the  slit.  It  is  advisable, 
to  avoid  diffusion,  to  use  the  strip  cam 
era  with  the  slit  as  narrow  as  possible, 
down  to  certain  limits,  and  to  make  any 
necessary  light  adjustments  by  means  of 
the  iris  diaphragm.  Film  speed  is  adjust¬ 
able  in  terms  of  inches-per-second,  and 
the  width  of  the  slit  is  variable  in  in¬ 
crements  of  1/1000-inch.  Tire  operator 
has  a  “handy  pocket  guide”  type  of 
rapid  calculator  with  which  he  can 
quickly  determine  the  proper  settings 
for  any  given  controlling  condition. — 
By  Maj.  Robert  H.  Unsold,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Laboratory ,  Engineering  Divi¬ 
sion ,  ATSC.  ■& 


When  the  first  group  of  Thunderbolts 
arrived  in  England,  pilots  discovered  that 
the  powerful  2,000  lip  engine  caused  inter¬ 
ference  and  made  the  plane’s  radio  unuse- 
able.  Static  resulting  from  generator  and 
magneto  noise  made  the  aircraft  a  dubious 
bomber  escort  and  threatened  to  ground 
fighters.  On  the  job  was  Maj.  Charles  E. 
Lee,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who  applied  a 
simple  principle  of  basic  electricity  and  in¬ 
serted  a  few  brass  rings  to  afford  perfect 
bonding  between  the  distributor  and  the 
metal  casing  enclosing  spark  plug  leads. 
Result?  Modification  of  Thunderbolts  in 
American  factories  and  Legion  of  Merit 
for  Major  Lee. 

The  Japs  lost  face  when  two  Yankee 
mechs  pounced  on  a  piece  of  captured 
material  and  converted  it  into  a  new  type 
of  bomb  transport  assembly  that  hauls  four 
times  as  many  500  pounders  and  loads  a 
bomb  trailer  in  5  minutes  instead  of  20. 
Ask  Sgts.  Benjamin  F.  Baldwin,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  Allan  T.  Polmere,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  both  at  a  7th  AAF  base  in  the 
Marshalls,  and  they’ll  tell  you  how  a  sheet 
of  Ft"  armor  plate  left  behind  by  the  flee¬ 
ing  Nips  became  a  useful  attachment  to 
the  crane  of  a  tow  tug  and  automatically 
dropped  each  bomb  hooked  from  the  stor¬ 
age  dump  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
trailer. 

Did  someone  say  bombs?  At  Bartow 
Army  Air  Field  (Fla.)  replacement  fighter 
pilots  are  getting  superior  training  in  skip 
bombing  in  P-5  Is  because  of  a  new  rack 
adapter  fabricated  by  T/Sgt.  Guy  V. 
Bailey,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Legion  of 
Merit  winner  Bailey’s  device  enables  the 
plane  to  carry  three  100-lb.  practice  bombs 
under  each  wing  and  makes  possible  sev¬ 
eral  successive  attacks  on  the  target  in  one 
flight.  Previously,  only  two  missiles  could 
be  loaded  in  the  standard  bomb  rack,  and 
planes  had  to  land  frequently  for  reloading. 

"Straighten  up  and  fly  right”  isn’t  just  a 
popular  jive  song  with  members  of  the 
“Hat  in  the  Ring”  Squadron  of  the  1  5th 
Air  Force,  somewhere  in  Italy,  when 
mechs  like  M/Sgt.  Woodrow  J.  Wingo,  of 
Lexington,  S.  C.,  are  on  the  shift.  With 
authorized  equipment  temporarily  unavail¬ 
able,  he  tested  coolant  shutter  control 
valves  and  the  hydraulic  system  of  P-38s 
with  a  field-constructed  check  chest.  Lo¬ 
cating  an  old  packing  case,  he  fitted  it  out 
with  a  heating  unit  for  controls,  a  pressure 
pump,  a  circulating  hand  pump,  a  tem¬ 
perature  indicator  and  an  oxygen  bottle, 
together  with  other  operating  components 
he  was  able  to  reclaim  from  wrecked  air¬ 


craft.  All-important  maintenance  on  re¬ 
tractable  landing  gear  is  now  speeded  up, 
and  fewer  Lightnings  are  grounded  for  lack 
of  test  facilities. 

Come  and  get  it  was  the  challenge  to 
the  mobile  repair  unit  crew  headed  by 
T/Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Tabor,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  during  the  critical  days  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  in  Europe,  when  a  slowdown  in  re¬ 
placements  prevented  a  full  complement  of 
fighters  from  taking  the  air.  Obtaining  per¬ 
mission  from  his  service  team  commander, 
Maj.  Maynard  A.  Hincks,  Portland,  Maine, 
who  decided  to  come  along,  the  men  set 
out  after  a  cracked-up  plane  that  was  re¬ 
ported  lying  abandoned  in  a  field  near 
Caen,  in  order  to  bring  it  back  for  repair. 
The  city  had  not  yet  been  taken,  and 
bitter  fighting  raged  all  around  it,  but  the 
intrepid  detail  completed  its  mission  and 
returned  from  no  man’s  land  to  add  an¬ 
other  fighter  to  Uncle  Sam’s  sky  power. 
...  Yes,  they  named  the  plane  “Spare 
Parts.” 

Half  an  hour  after  a  change  of  station 
by  a  Marauder  Group  of  the  9th  AAF  in 
France,  the  radio  equipment  in  one  of  its 
squadrons  was  tuned  and  ready  for  combat 
operation.  How  could  do?  T/Sgt.  For¬ 
rest  D.  McDaniel,  Wichita,  Kan.,  sup¬ 
plied  the  answer  with  a  portable  repair 
unit  constructed  from  large  wooden  crates 
and  sheet  metal  sections  from  empty 
ammo  cans.  Easily  transported  in  a  2 ba¬ 
ton  army  truck,  the  unit  provides  facili¬ 
ties  for  testing  and  trouble  shooting,  and 
cracks  a  hard  communications  nut  for  ad¬ 
vance  air  support  elements. 

Compliments  for  G-Ingenuity  this 
month  go  to  Cpl.  John  “Chief”  Rave,  full- 
blooded  Winnebago  Indian  from  Win¬ 
nebago,  Neb.,  for  his  prop  remover  ma¬ 
chine  and  engine  stand  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Fighting  Cocks  Squadron  of 
the  13th  AAF,  Southwest  Pacific  ...  to 
Sgt.  Carl  M.  Perin,  Newport,  Ohio,  for  his 
work  in  converting  salvaged  oxygen  con¬ 
tainers  into  portable  compressed  air  tanks 
which  can  be  carried  handily  to  riveting 
jobs  around  his  Air  Sendee  Command 
Depot  in  England  ...  to  M/Sgt.  Walter 
M.  Bakula  in  Italy  and  T/Sgt.  Patrick  M. 
Gonzales  in  the  British  Isles  for  devising 
workable  gadgets  to  “break”  bomber  tires 
away  from  the  wheel  rims  at  tire  change, 
and  to  Sgt.  Alfred  G.  Dannull  at  an  air 
depot  bomber  repair  base  in  the  ETO  for 
his  brake  test  stand  which  checks  torque 
of  motors  operating  landing  gear,  and  tail 
wheel  as  well  as  bomb  bay  doors  on  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortresses.  -& 
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Personnel  of  Hq.  and  Ilq.  Squadron,  XIII  Fighter  Command,  trudge  up  the  gangplank  of  the  S.S. 
John  Lykes  at  Kukurn  Pier,  Guadalcanal.  Two  weeks  later  these  men  were  ashore  at  Sansapor. 


Engineers  needed  coral  to  cover  sandy  loam,  which  is  poor  base  for  steel  matting.  This 
tending  off  Middelburg,  furnished  all  the  coral  needed,  but  it  could  be  worked  only  at  low  tide. 


Bulldozers  did  their  usual,  reliable  job  on  the  wild  growth  which  covered  Middelburg,  an  island 
just  off  Sansapor.  Trucks,  above,  are  clearing  timber  from  the  area,  seven  days  after  invasion. 


IP-# 
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Thirteen  days  after  the  13th  ATF  had  landed,  aviation  engineers  had  swept  clear  the  area, 
bedded  it  with  coral,  and  had  almost  completed  laying  the  metal  matting,  as  this  photograph  shows. 


T 

I  o  American  forces  moving  at  express  trai 
speed  toward  the  Philippines,  the  operatio 
at  Cape  Sansapor  in  Dutch  New  Guinea  w; 
just  a  whistle-stop.  Invasion  troops  storme 
the  area  on  July  30,  mopped  up  the  feeb 
Jap  resistance  in  a  big  hurry,  and  moved  0! 
Two  weeks  after  the  invasion,  aviation  eng 
neers  had  converted  nearby  Middelburg  Islan 
from  a  wild  forest  into  a  strip  from  whic 
fighter  planes  were  doing  a  thriving  busines 
At  that  time,  Sansapor  was  extremely  impo 
tant — it  was  the  closest  Allied  base  to  tfi 
Philippines. 

The  Sansapor  stopover  was  relatively  quic 
and  easy  on  the  ground,  but  it  held  an  in 
portant  spot  on  the  air  timetable.  The  13t 
Air  Task  Force,  which  included  two  fightc 
groups  and  one  B-25  group  from  Maj.  Gei 
St.  Clair  Streett’s  13th  Air  Force,  came  higl 
balling  in  from  the  Solomons  to  clear  tli 
track  to  Morotai.  Not  since  February  1( 
when  Jap  Zeros  made  their  last  stand  £ 
Rabaul,  had  the  XIII  Fighter  Command  ei 
gaged  in  aerial  combat.  Now,  after  a  2Q0( 
mile  sea  and  air  trip  as  part  of  the  13th  ATI 
it  was  back  in  action. 

This  task  force,  commanded  by  Brig.  Ger 
Earl  W.  Barnes,  spearheaded  the  neutraliz; 
tion  of  Dutch  East  Indies  airfields.  It  pre 
vided  air  cover  for  the  Halmaheras  invasior 
and  on  September  6,  32  ATF  Lightning 
escorted  bombers  to  Mindanao,  a  recor 
1,400-mile  trip.  Only  a  Jap  Topsv  was  abl 
to  get  into  the  air  and  it  was  knocked  dowr 

For  pilots  and  crewmen  who  made  the  Ion 
trip  from  the  Solomons  to  New  Guinea,  thi 
victory  was  a  stirring  climax  to  the  Sansapo 
operation.  ■& 
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;ter  the  aviation  engineers  got  through  with  it,  Middelburg  Island  was  a  flight  strip,  from 
e  end  to  the  other.  Another  base  was  built  on  the  Sansapor  mainland  for  13th  ATF  mediums. 


arved  from  dense  jungle,  Mar  Field,  the  mainland  strip,  was  ready  f 
j-25s  on  September  16.  As  soon  as  trees  were  cleared,  ack-ack  crews  dug 


with  the  establishment  of  ack-ack  emplacements,  air  raid  shelters  were  set  up 
regular  intervals.  Men  at  right  are  filling  sacks  with  dirt,  lining  shelter  with  them. 


Brig.  Gen.  Earl  W.  Barnes,  ATF  commander,  chops 
tree  in  bivouac  area  that  had  to  be  hand  cleared. 


Wounded  were  evacuated  by  C-47.  on  August  22. 
Here,  flight  nurse  prepares  patients  for  journey. 


With  the  planes  coming  and  going  with  ease,  this 
GI  had  time  to  rig  up  the  inevitable  wash  machine. 
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Personnel  of  Hq.  and  Hq.  Squadron,  XIII  Fighter  Command,  trudge  up  the  gangplank  of  the  S.S. 
John  Lykes  at  Kukum  Pier,  Guadalcanal.  Two  weeks  later  these  men  were  ashore  at  Sansapor. 


Bulldozers  did  their  usual,  reliable  job  on  the  wild  growth  which  covered  Middelburg,  an  island 
just  off  Sansapor.  Trucks,  above,  are  clearing  timber  from  the  area,  seven  days  after  invasion. 


tending  off  Middelburg,  furnished  all  the  coral  needed,  but  it  could  be  worked  only  at  low  tide. 


Thirteen  days  after  the  13th  ATF  had  landed,  aviation  engineers  had  swept  clear  the  area, 
bedded  it  with  coral,  and  had  almost  completed  laying  the  metal  matting,  as  this  photograph  shows! 
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Two  weeks  after  the  invasion,  aviation  engij 
neers  had  converted  nearby  Middelburg  Islandf 
from  a  wild  forest  into  a  strip  from  whiclil 
fighter  planes  were  doing  a  thriving  business.l 
At  that  time,  Sansapor  was  extremely  imporl 
tant — it  was  the  closest  Allied  base  to  tlief 
Philippines. 

The  Sansapor  stopover  was  relatively  quiet! 

and  easy  on  the  ground,  but  it  held  an  iroj  - —  ~ 

portant  spot  on  the  air  timetable.  The  13tli«Carved  from  dense  jungle.  Mar  Field,  the  mainland  strip,  was  ready  for  operational  use  by 
Air  Task  Force,  which  included  two  fighter 5$  on  September  16.  As  soon  as  trees  were  cleared,  ack-ack  crews  dug  in  along  the  runway, 
groups  and  one  B-25  group  from  Maj.  Gen.r 
St.  Clair  Streett's  13th  Air  Force,  came 
balling  in  from  the  Solomons  to  clear 
track  to  Morotai.  Not  since  February  19»F 
when  Jap  Zeros  made  their  last  stand  at  I 
Rabaul,  had  the  XIII  Fighter  Command  eu'l 
gaged  in  aerial  combat.  Now,  after  a  200(J-| 
mile  sea  and  air  trip  as  part  of  the  13th  ATM 
it  was  back  in  action.  I 

This  task  force,  commanded  by  Brig.  Genl 
Earl  W.  Barnes,  spearheaded  the  neutralizaj 
tion  of  Dutch  East  Indies  airfields.  It  Pr0T 
vided  air  cover  for  the  Halmaheras  invasion 
and  on  September  6,  32  ATF 

escorted  bombers  to  Mindanao,  a  reC?,jM  L  1 

1,400-mile  trip.  Only  a  Jap  Topsv  was  a 
to  get  into  the  air  and  it  was  knocked  do"n'| 

For  pilots  and  crewmen  who  made  the 

trip  from  the  Solomons  to  New  Guinea,  t  1  _ 

victory  was  a  stirring  climax  to  the  Sansapo  gftfaneous|y  with  the  establishment  of  ack-ack  emplacements,  air  raid  shelters  were  set  up 
operation,  -ft  t 5t  regular  intervals.  Men  at  right  are  filling  sacks  with  dirt,  lining  shelter  with  them. 


Brig.  Gen.  Earl  W.  Barnes,  ATF  commander,  chops 
tree  in  bivouac  area  that  had  to  be  hand  cleared. 
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When  an  invasion  is  in  the  cards,  Stat  Con¬ 


trol  shuffles  the  deck  for  the  right  answers 


Let’s  suppose  a  date  has  Deen  set  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Japan. 
Intelligent  planning  requires  a 
readily  available  source  of  accurate  and 
complete  information.  The  Air  Staff 
wants  to  know  exactly  what,  when, 
where  and  how — what  subordinate  units 
are  able  to  do,  when  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  four-engine  bombers  and  four- 
engine  pilots  will  be  sent  to  the  proper 
stations,  where  supplies  and  equipment 
may  be  speedily  located,  and  how  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  number  of  trained  crews 
will  affect  the  success  of  a  mission. 

These  are  the  unknown  factors  in  the 
air  war  equation  that  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  crucible  of  combat.  War 
moves  fast  and  so  do  aircraft.  Condi¬ 
tions  change  hourly.  Data  must  be 
swift,  concise.  Reports  have  to  be  gath¬ 
ered,  digested  and  presented  in  a  clear, 
life-size  picture.  Figures  must  be  at 
finger-tip  level,  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator.  The  accent  must  be  on 
speed,  simplicity,  system. 

Who  undertakes  to  furnish  such  fac¬ 
tual  material?  Who  serves  as  the  Army 
Air  Forces’  “Information,  Please”?  Who 
collects,  compiles,  analyzes  and  tabu¬ 
lates  the  flood  tide  of  facts  that  swirl 
into  headquarters? 

The  questions  are  purely  rhetorical, 
for  they  have  already  been  answered. 
They  were  answered  on  March  9,  1942, 


when  the  Office  of  Management  Con¬ 
trol  was  asked  to  set  up  its  Statistical 
Control  Division.  And  just  how  well 
the  reply  was  made  is  shown  in  the 
ascendant  superiority  of  American  air 
tactics  over  its  opposition. 

The  fledgling  organization  was  given 
a  man-size  mission.  Unlike  most  young¬ 
sters  who  plague  their  elders  with  con¬ 
tinued  and  prodding  inquiries  on  topics 
of  unlimited  range,  Statistical  Control 
found  itself  from  the  very  first  on  the 
answer  end  of  a  rapid-fire  quiz. 

Each  mouth  Statistical  Control’s  vari¬ 
ous  branches  are  required  to  furnish  for 
use  in  AAF  Headquarters  215  reports 
on  status  and  location  of  aircraft  and 
equipment,  combat  operations  and 
training,  as  well  as  1,500  replies  to  re¬ 
quests  for  special  information. 

How  is  the  task  performed?  Try  to 
imagine  a  great  newspaper  with  star  re¬ 
porters  posted  all  over  the  globe,  wher¬ 
ever  an  airplane  flies  under  USAAF 
command.  These  reporters  are  statistical 
officers,  and  their  duties  are  to  cover  the 
planes,  personnel  and  operations  of  their 
outfits  and  transmit  their  “stories”  on 
six  daily  and  weekly  forms  to  the  “desk” 
in  Washington.  From  the  engineering, 
ordnance,  weather  and  communications 
officers,  the  S-2,  the  S-3  and  the  deputy 
commander,  they  compile  such  news¬ 
worthy  bits  as  the  condition  and  disposi¬ 


tion  of  all  aircraft  within  the  group  and 
their  operations  for  the  week,  including 
type  of  missions  flown,  altitude  at  which 
they  were  flown,  number  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  sorties  and  why  they  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  number  and  types  of  bombs  ex¬ 
pended  and  the  type  of  bomb  release 
employed. 

This  information  is  sent  to  wing, 
command  and  air  force  levels  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  administration  and  plan¬ 
ning,  then  forwarded  to  Washington 
where  it  provides  the  foundation  for 
accurate  estimates  of  air  force  capabili¬ 
ties  and  requirements.  From  these  esti¬ 
mates  come  the  staff  decisions  which 
affect  every  AAF  squadron  in  the  world. 

Sure,  it’s  statistics,  cut  and  dried.  But 
statistics  are  the  fingers  that  point  the 
way  to  efficient  management  and  sav¬ 
ings  in  time,  money  and  motion.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  the  check  and  double-check  in 
the  uncertain  business  of  war.  Statistics, 
if  you  will,  are  cold  figures  leaping  to 
life  and  becoming  the  unseen  member 
of  a  bomber  crew.  And  like  that  much- 
needed  ounce  of  prevention,  they  can 
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i  preserve  American  airmen  just  as  surely 
as  the  latest  advances  in  medicine  or  the 
newest  safety  appliance. 

Take  a  look  at  D-day  in  Europe  and 
see  how  Statistical  Control  knocked  the 
guesswork  out  of  strategy  and  stacked 
the  deck  so  that  defeat  might  be  dealt 
to  the  enemy. 

First  came  the  problem  of  supply. 
There  were  over  500,000  different  items 
of  AAF  equipment  and  spare  parts 
needed  for  the  rapidly  mounting  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  being  readied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  once  these  stores 
were  procured,  the  difficulty  of  know¬ 
ing  where  and  in  what  quantities  to  dis- 

(  tribute  them  seemed  a  runaway  night¬ 
mare.  For  the  solution,  the  supply  divi¬ 
sion  of  Air  Service  Command  headquar¬ 
ters  turned  to  the  Statistical  Control 
system. 

In  order  to  exercise  control  over  this 
plethora  of  parts,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  a  reporting  method  built 
around  the  framework  of  a  Master  List. 
But  in  endeavoring  to  compile  such  a 
list,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  in 
the  vital  category  of  airplane  frames, 
engines  and  accessories,  no  complete  list 
of  spare  parts  had  ever  been  assembled. 
This  was  in  late  1943,  and  time  was 
growing  short. 

Immediately,  the  group  of  highly 
skilled  military  and  civilian  personnel 
charged  with  the  completion  of  the 
project,  stepped  up  their  working  day  to 
16  hours  regularly,  seven  days  a  week, 
during  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  And  by  December  1,  1943 — 
the  date  on  which  the  reporting  system 
was  to  become  effective — the  Master 
List  was  ready. 

The  new  procedure  was  tried  out  in 
the  continental  United  States,  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  it  was 
highly  effective  in  providing  the  basic 
data  necessary  for  expeditious  handling 
of  supplies,  its  introduction  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  became  a  high-priority  con¬ 
sideration. 

Maj.  Erwin  A  Stuebner,  Technical 
Assistant,  Statistical  Control  Office, 
ATSC,  headed  a  team  of  officers  who 
flew  to  England  to  lay  the  preliminary 
groundwork.  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  }.  Knerr, 
General  Spaatz’  deputy  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  quick  to  sense  the 
very  real  assistance  this  reporting  system 
would  provide  in  putting  the  theater’s 
supplv  house  in  order  before  the  inva¬ 
sion  began.  His  only  concern  was  how 
soon  it  could  be  placed  in  operation. 
Accordingly,  Major  Stuebner  took  off 
on  a  hurried  round-trip  flight  to  the 
States  to  arrange  for  the  necessary 
tabulating-maehine  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  And  51  days  from  the  date  on 
which  it  was  decided  to  install  the  sys- 
( Continued  on  Page  60) 
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1. The  approximate  statute  mileage 
from  the  northern  tip  of  Luzon 
in  the  Philippines  to  Kyushu,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Japan,  is 

a.  250 
n.  1,000 

c.  750 

d.  500 

2.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
B-32  is  the 

a.  nominator 

b.  Crusader 

c.  Commander 

d.  Liberty  Limited 

3.  The  Good  Conduct  Medal  is  not 
awarded  to  officers. 

a.  True  b.  False 

4.  Formosa  is  located  off  the  Chinese 
coast  between 

a.  Shanghai  and  Peiping 

b.  Ilong  Kong  and  Singapore 

c.  Canton  and  Hanoi 

d.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 

5.  For  each  three  years  of  service, 
enlisted  men  receive  how  much 
of  an  increase  in  base  pay? 

a.  25% 

B.  5% 

c.  10% 

d.  20% 

6.  Who  is  the  PAO? 

7.  Corrcgidor  fell  on 

a.  December  29,  1941 

b.  September  7,  1942 

c.  Mav  6,  1942 

d.  January  10,  1942 

8.  The  letter  “X”  before  the  nu¬ 
merical  designation  of  an  aircraft 
means  the  plane  is 

a.  Obsolete 

b.  Experimental 

c.  A  service  test  aircraft 

d.  Equipped  with  radar 

9.  The  effective  range  of  the  cannon 
in  the  nose  of  the  B-25  is  approxi¬ 
mately 

a.  500  yards 

b.  5,000  yards 

c.  2,000  cards 

d.  1,000  yards 


1 0.  New  Castle  Army  Air  Base  is  lo¬ 
cated  nearest 

a.  Davton,  Ohio 

b.  Seattle,  Wash. 

c.  Wilmington,  Del. 

d.  Dallas,  Texas 

11.  The  ATC  route  known  as  the 
Crescent  Caravan  runs  from 

a.  California  to  Australia 

b.  Delaware  to  India  and  China 

c.  Montana  to  Alaska 

d.  Florida  to  Africa 

12.  The  purpose  of  a  centrifuge  tank 
is  to 

a.  Separate  gas  vapors 

b.  Serve  as  a  reservoir  for  coolant 

c.  Separate  solid  particles  from  the 
coolant 

ir.  Cool  the  hot  coolant 

13.  Lcvtc  is  the  third  largest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

a.  True  b.  False 

14.  Tn  order  to  communicate  with 
Air  Force,  the  Official  Service 
Journal  of  the  AAF,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  through  channels. 

a.  True  b.  False 

15.  The  wingspan  of  the  B-29  is 
greater  than  the  B-19. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 6 ■  The  property  of  oil  to  flow  is 
called 

a.  Permeability 

b.  Viscosity 

c.  Pressure  factor 

d.  Adhesiveness 

17.  The  approximate  statute  mileage 
from  Formosa  to  Manila  is 

a.  100  miles 

b.  750  miles 

c.  450  miles 

d.  1,000  miles 

18.  USSR  stands  for  LTnited  States  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 9.  Warrant  officers  may  not  serve  on 
courts  martial. 

a.  True  b.  False 

20.  Identify  these  aircraft,  'f 


It  saves  hundreds  of  lives  in  Italy  and  France 


Colonel  Cornell  called  the  ATC  for  a  transport.  At  1730  of 
the  same  day  a  C-47  landed  on  the  Nettuno  airstrip  in  the 
beachhead  with  a  full  load  of  blood.  From  then  on,  that 
C-47  became  the  Blood  Plane. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  took 
over,  and  from  then  on  the  plane  has  not  missed  a  single 
day’s  delivery  to  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  Clark’s  5th  Army.  After 
the  break-through  it  followed  the  Army  up  the  boot  of  Italy. 
It  flew  to  Rome,  Tarquinia,  Grossetto,  Fallonica,  Cecina, 
Sienna,  Florence,  and  into  the  Po  Valley. 

The  General  Medical  Lab  was  ready,  too,  for  the  invasion 
of  Southern  France,  and  another  C-47  was  assigned  to  them 
from  Troop  Carrier. 

Flying  into  France  was  hazardous  due  not  only  to  un¬ 
known  fields  that  were  without  towers  and  radio  the  first 
few  days,  but  also  to  bad  weather.  The  flights  became 
longer  and  longer  until  the  round  trip  was  about  2,000 
miles.  On  some  days  deliveries  in  France  were  missed.  It 
was  not  because  the  pilot  didn’t  try  to  bring  the  plane  in. 
On  days  when  even  the  fish  didn’t  swim,  the  men  in  the 
trucks  of  the  Advanced  Section  of  the  General  Medi¬ 
cal  Lab  often  heard  the  plane  trying  to  find  the  field  and 
they  would  sweat  out  the  landing.  Sometimes  the  plane 
would  call  the  small  tower  to  explain  that  it  was  going  to 
try  to  sit  down  at  a  field  about  60  or  70  miles  to  the  rear. 
The  men  on  the  blood  trucks  would  race  down  the  wet, 
muddy  roads  to  the  next  airport.  Often  they’d  find  this 
field  closed  and  the  plane  trying  another  one.  And  off  they’d 
go  again.  Those  drivers  really  deserve  a  few  medals. 

Day  after  day  sees  the  medics  down  on  the  field  waiting 
for  the  Blood  Plane.  They  know  the  pilot  will  bring  it  in 
if  it  is  humanly  possible.  And  he  does.  To  date,  there  have 
been  no  accidents,  despite  the  fact  the  planes  are  flying 
well  over  120  hours  a  month  in  all  types  of  weather  and 
landing  on  inadequate  fields.  The  pilots  are  proud  of  their 
work.  There  are  no  dead  hauls.  On  the  return  trip  any 
extra  space  is  filled  with  air  evacuation  patients. 

The  flyers  like  the  work.  It  isn’t  easy  but  it  is  highly 
satisfying.  And  it  isn’t  every  troop  carrier  outfit  that  lives  at 
a  Lab,  gets  briefed  by  doctors,  and  has  a  medico  as  CO.  ☆ 


By  an  AIR  FORCE  Overseas  Staff  Correspondent 


She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Italy.  She  was  the  first 
plane  in  at  Dole,  at  Sisteron,  at  Florence — and  where 
she  wasn’t  the  first  she  went  in  right  behind  the 
fighter-bombers  who  were  route-blasting  for  the  infantry. 
She’s  just  a  lumbering  C-47,  but  to  the  medicos  and  the 
wounded  who  wait  for  her  wherever  there’s  action,  she’s  the 
most  wonderful  aircraft  in  the  world.  They  call  her  the 
‘Blood  Plane’. 

The  Blood  Plane  carries  whole  blood,  not  plasma.  Blood 
consists  of  fluid  and  cellular  elements.  When  a  donor  gives 
blood  m  the  States,  cells  are  removed  and  remaining  fluid, 
which  is  plasma,  is  frozen  and  dried.  This  dried  plasma  keeps 
indefinitely  without  refrigeration,  can  be  carried  everywhere 
and  given  to  a  man  immediately  after  he  is  injured. 

But  when  a  man  has  a  severe  wound,  or  a  bad  hemor¬ 
rhage  or  is  badly  shocked,  or  is  about  to  be  operated  upon, 
he  may  need  more  than  the  fluid  which  the  plasma  pro¬ 
vides.  He  needs  red  blood  cells,  and  the  only  way  they 
can  be  replaced  is  by  fresh  whole  blood.  Unfortunately, 
however,  whole  blood  can  be  kept  only  for  a  relatively 
short  time,  and  then  only  under  constant  refrigeration. 
Blood  donations  under  combat  conditions  are  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Hence  the  Blood  Plane. 

In  January  1944,  with  the  big  push  in  Italy  coming  up, 
the  Surgeon  of  the  Mediterranean  Theater  decided  to  set 
up  a  blood  bank  that  could  provide  for  whole  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  closer  to  the  front  lines,  at  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals.  Within  a  month  Col.  V.  II.  Cornell,  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  of  a  Medical  General  Laboratory,  had  the  bank 
organized  with  nurses,  Wacs,  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
making  donations.  Capt.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
its  supervisor.  At  first,  the  blood  was  sent  to  the  5th  Army 
at  the  Cassino  front  by  truck.  Anzio  beachhead  troops 
received  it  via  LST.  With  the  front  still  almost  static,  these 
types  of  transport  were  sufficient. 

Then  came  the  break-through.  On  that  day  at  1000,  the 
Lab  received  an  urgent  request  from  Anzio  for  whole  blood. 
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The  Intercom 


As  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Air  Force  presents  these 
answers  to  its  Question  of  the  Month.  Replies  are  those  of  per¬ 
sonnel  recently  returned  from  combat  duty  in  the  areas  indicated. 

QUESTION:  Where  were  you  last  Christmas? 


Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ceidure  for  releasing  the  boat,  it  is  stated 
that  the  boat  is  released  so  that  it  will 
alight  downwind  from  the  survivors  and 
that  they  may  drift  towards  it. 

Almost  any  boat,  particularly  one  of  the 
hull  design  shown  in  the  picture,  will  drift, 
even  in  a  light  breeze,  fast  enough  so  that 
even  a  powerful,  naked  survivor  would  find 
it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  overtake  the 
drifting  craft.  The  150-yard  buoyant  lines 


may  be  of  some  help  but  they  also  will  drift 
with  the  boat  and  would  present  rather  a 
small  target,  particularly  in  choppy  water. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  hull  should 
be  dropped  so  as  to  alight  as  near  to  the 
survivors  as  possible  but  definitely  up  wind 
from  them.  This  procedure  would  offer  the 
survivors  the  maximum  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  hull  as  it  drifts  toward  them 
rather  than  away  from  them.  .  .  . 

Pvt.  Winfield  H.  Perkins,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

No,  because  the  three  large  parachutes 
which  lower  the  boat  act  as  sea  anchors,  pre¬ 
venting  the  boat  from  drifting  away  and  en¬ 
abling  the  men  to  drift  to  it.- — Ed. 

Out  of  Uniform? 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  Arc  NCOs  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  chev¬ 
rons  with  the  Air 
Corps  insignia  sewn 
on,  as  shown. 

S/Sgt.  Charles  Stava,  Kelly  Field,  Texas 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  some 
information  concerning  special  insignia  which 
instructors  at  flying  schools  are  authorized  to 
wear? 

Lt.  Eugene  A.  Kilcheski,  San  Antonio 

See  question  and  answer  column  on  page 
23.— Ed. 

That  Man 

Dear  Editor: 

I  accept  your  invitation  on  the  hack  cover 
of  the  October  issue  of  Air  Force  to  let 
you  folks  hear  from  me.  .  .  .  Next  February 
27th  will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  man’s 
conquest  of  the  stratosphere,  at  which  time 
the  writer  was  the  first  man  in  a  flying 
machine  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  Army 
Air  Force  military  operations  in  or  above 
the  stratosphere.  When  the  Krauts  and 
other  gangsters  tried  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
or  upper  level,  those  air  blitz  gangsters 
found  the  U.  S.  already  up  there  waiting 
for  them.  .  .  .  That  “man”  in  the  open 
cockpit  machine  of  25  years  ago  is  still 
hanging  on  to  the  thread  of  his  life,  par¬ 
tially  paralvzed  by  a  blood  clot  or  nitrogen 
bubble  in  the  right  side  of  his  brain.  One 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 


S/Sgt.  Alden  Cranmer,  air  warning,  10th 
Air  Force:  “In  the  Naga  hills  of  north¬ 
eastern  Burma.  Our  Christmas  dinner  was 
dropped  to  us  from  a  C  47.  We  had  turkey, 
cranberrv  sauce,  potatoes,  peas  and  coffee. 
We  even  made  cherry  pie.  One  of  the  men 
got  out  his  mouth  organ  and  we  sang 
Christmas  carols.  It  was  quite  unusual  to 
sing  ‘Oh,  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem’  5,000 
feet  up  in  the  Hima¬ 
laya  mountains.  One 
of  my  friends  in  the 
C-47  dropped  me  a 
note  wishing  me  a 
Merry  Christmas.  All 
in  all,  it  was  the  stran¬ 
gest  Christmas  I  ever 
had.” 

Maj.  James  Shreeve,  communications  offi¬ 
cer,  5th  Air  Force:  “I  was  in  Port  Moresby. 
We  had  a  big  strike  on  Wewak,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  was  a  regular  working  day  for  us.  The 
boys  were  a  little  concerned  about  getting 
back  on  a  Christmas  Day  mission,  but  they 
all  returned.  That  gave  us  good  reason  for 
a  double  celebration,  but  we  didn’t  have 
much  to  celebrate  with. 
Somebody  who  seemed 
like  Santa  Claus  had 
the  real  holiday  spirit, 
though,  because  he  flew 
in  hard  candy,  nuts, 
fresh  fruit,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  and  even  eggs 
and  butter.  So  it  really 
turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
celebration  after  all.” 

S/Sgt.  Adolph  DiMinne,  gunner,  1 5th  Air 
Force:  “I  was  in  Marrakech,  Africa.  My 
crew  went  to  a  Christmas  dance  given  by  the 
Red  Cross.  We  had  just  landed  in  Africa 
and  it  was  all  very  strange  to  us — Arabs  all 
over  the  place,  French  women  to  dance 
with,  and  carols  being  sung  in  a  variety  of 
languages.  They  had  a  big  Christmas  tree  in 
the  center  of  the  dance 
floor  decorated  with 
colored  lights  just  like 
it  is  done  here.  The 
French  provided  toys 
for  all  of  the  children 
in  the  town,  and  even 
though  we  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from 
America,  we  felt  right 
at  home.” 


Capt.  Edward  Ackley,  intelligence  officer, 
13th  Air  Force:  “On  Guadalcanal.  One  of 
the  men  got  some  red  cloth  and  dressed 
himself  up  as  Santa  Claus.  He  had  a  cotton 
gauze  wig  and  beard,  and  he  rode  around 
the  island  on  a  truck  visiting  all  of  the  in¬ 
stallations.  We  also  had  a  strolling  band. 
The  hois  plaved,  sang  carols  and  old  songs, 
and  we  all  joined  in.  It 
seemed  peculiar  to  all 
of  us  to  celebrate 
Christmas  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  heat  of  the  South 
Pacific.  All  the  men 
had  received  Christmas 
packages  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  so  we  broke  them 
out  and  had  a  real 
celebration.” 

T/Sgt.  Paul  Covert,  gunner,  8th  Air  Force: 
“I  was  in  the  picturesque  English  village  of 
Bovingdon,  near  London.  1  spent  my  Christ¬ 
mas  playing  father  to  a  lot  of  British  war 
orphans.  The  kids  were  brought  over  to  our 
base  and  the  men  lined  up  and  ‘adopted’  a 
youngster  as  he  climbed  down  from  the 
truck.  I  got  a  six-year-old  blond  tyke.  His 
father  was  killed  in  the 
RAF  and  his  mother 
was  killed  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  The 
men  on  the  base  had 
made  a  variety  of  toys 
for  the  kids,  and  we 
played  Santa  Claus  and 
handed  them  out.  I 
never  had  a  better 
time.” 

Lt.  William  Brennan,  bombardier,  14th  Air 
Force:  “I  was  riding  down  the  Burma  road 
in  a  jeep  on  Christmas  eve.  We  drove  60 
miles  into  Kunming  to  attend  midnight  mass 
which  was  celebrated  in  a  hangar.  On 
Christmas  Day,  we  had  a  party  and  the  men 
made  aluminum  stars  for  the  tree  out  of  a 
cracked-up  airplane.  We  hung  colored  crepe 
paper  in  the  mess  hall 
and  really  did  ourselves 
up  proud.  Most  of  our 
Christmas  was  spent 
thinking  and  talking 
about  home.  We  had 
some  records  and  every 
bodv  joined  in  singing 
carols  and  the  usual 
songs.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  Christmas.” 
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The  fighters  called  for  help  and  the  bombers  came  through 


For  the  12th  Tactical  Air  Command,  it  was  a  critical  hour. 
From  the  day  the  7th  Army  had  stormed  the  beaches  of 
southern  France,  the  ground  troops  had  been  driving 
forward,  never  losing  momentum,  never  being  curtailed  by 
their  own  insufficiencies.  And  with  bomb  and  gun  power 
that  had  torn  the  German  strong  points  to  rubble  and  dust, 
the  12th  had  provided  the  air  support  and  led  the  way. 

Now  they  had  the  Nazis  on  the  run.  They  had  to  keep 
operating.  But  they  needed  supplies  of  rations,  ammunition 
and  gasoline,  needed  them  badly. 

The  ground  forces  couldn’t  be  called  upon  for  aid.  They 
were  having  their  own  headaches  keeping  their  own  units 
supplied.  From  the  beachhead  it  was  a  3Vi-day  turn-around 
by  truck.  And  the  roads  had  about  reached  their  capacity. 

So  for  once,  instead  of  helping  the  bombers,  the  fighters 
and  light  attack  planes  called  upon  the  bombers  to  help 
them.  And  help  arrived  without  delay. 

From  the  15th  Air  Force  first  came  a  fleet  of  B-24s. 
Shifted  from  strategic  bombing  missions,  they  were  assigned 
to  fly  the  gasoline  and  supplies  from  their  Italian  bases  to 
the  tactical  command  men  in  southern  and  central  France. 

Each  B-24  was  fitted  to  carry  empty  gasoline  drums  in  the 
rear  section,  unfuzed  500  pounders  were  hung  in  the  bomb 
bays,  while  many  cases  of  .50  caliber  ammunition  and  food 
supplies  were  distributed  in  whatever  storage  space  was  left. 
In  addition,  each  plane  made  the  short  flight  with  a  full 
load  of  fuel  in  every  available  tank. 

In  tight  formations  they  flew  to  airdromes  that  but  a  week 
before  had  been  targets  for  the  new  occupants.  Many  of  the 
crew  members  in  the  B-24s  were  groundmen  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  their  first  mission  to  help  with  the  unloading.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  destruction  the  AAF  had  wrought 
upon  the  targets  they  passed  over. 

When  the  planes  landed,  the  townspeople — long  accus- 
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tomed  to  diving  for  the  nearest  shelter  whenever  big  bombers 
passed  overhead — flocked  out  to  the  airdromes  like  children 
to  a  circus.  They  watched  as  the  aircraft  turned  onto  the 
apron  that  ran  in  a  large  semi-circle  around  the  field.  They 
saw  the  bomb  bay  doors  open  and  the  bombs  come  gently 
down  guided  by  careful  hands.  They  waved  and  cheered  as 
the  engines  revved  up  and  the  empty  planes  took  off  to 
return  the  next  day  and  the  next  with  still  more  bombs, 
ammunition,  gasoline  and  other  supplies  for  the  fighters. 

But  even  the  efforts  of  the  B-24s  were  not  enough.  The 
drive  to  the  north  was  in  full  swing  again,  this  time  for 
Belfort  Gap,  gateway  to  Germany.  It  was  decided  to  add  a 
fleet  of  A-20s  and  whatever  C-47s  were  available;  for  these 


British  soldiers  helped  unload  gas  drums,  ammunition  and  bombs, 
ferried  into  southern  France  from  15th  Air  Force  bases  in  Italy. 
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smaller  planes  could  get  into  the  forward  fields  where  the 
B-24s  couldn’t  land.  There  was  such  a  demand  for  the  cargo 
now  that  the  A-20s  and  C-47s  often  taxied  to  within  hose 
distance  of  the  combat  P-47s.  The  groundmen  pumped  the 
gasoline  from  one  plane  to  another  like  a  blood  transfusion. 
They  lifted  bombs  down  from  the  bomber’s  bay,  fuzed 
them,  and  rehung  them  on  the  Thunderbolts. 

A  small  indication  of  what  the  Thunderbolts  did  with 
these  supplies  may  be  gained  from  their  score  in  a  single 
day’s  operations.  On  that  day  they  nailed  43  locomotives, 
destroying  34  of  them,  leaving  9  damaged.  In  addition,  they 
damaged  or  destroyed  29  railroad  cars  carrying  German 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Belfort  Gap.  Of  125,000  rounds 
of  ammunition  flown  in  on  one  day,  a  P-47  group  fired 
90,000  rounds  into  enemy  convoys  in  the  Belfort  Gap  area. 

Gradually,  the  race  to  keep  the  fighters  supplied  was 
being  won.  The  reserve  of  materiel  was  mounting  with  each 
delivery  by  the  ingenious  Combat  Express.  Indeed,  the 
delivery  of  surplus  gasoline  began  to  pose  a  problem.  It  was 
easy  to  store  rations,  ammunition  and  bombs,  but  high 
octane  gasoline  could  not  be  poured  on  a  field,  when  no 
more  storage  tanks  w'ere  available.  A  lieutenant  at  one  field 
came  up  with  an  answer.  Finding  four  wine  tank  cars 
nearby,  he  secured  permission  from  the  French  authorities 
to  have  the  cars  moved  to  a  siding  on  the  airfield.  This  done, 
the  cars  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  25,000  gallons  of  the 
precious  fuel  found  storage  space. 

By  this  time,  the  front  had  become  more  stabilized.  As 
the  ground  forces  moved  in  to  stand  before  the  Belfort  Gap, 
the  moves  from  airdrome  to  airdrome  became  less  frequent, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  P.  Saville  happily  announced  that  his 
12th  Tactical  Air  Command  was  in  swell  shape- — they  had 
several  days’  supply  of  necessary  materiel. 

With  the  reestablishment  of  the  railroad  lines,  the  emer¬ 
gency  was  over,  and  the  Combat  Express  made  its  last  sup¬ 
ply  run.  The  B-24s  went  back  to  delivering  bombs  on  stra¬ 
tegic  targets,  the  A-20s  returned  to  flying  their  errands  of 
ill-will,  and  the  C-47s  flew  on  to  meet  other  demands. 

The  7th  Army  was  readying  itself  for  the  Battle  of  Belfort 
Gap.  Thanks  to  their  big  friends  and  the  supplies  they  had 
brought,  the  12th  Tactical  Air  Command  was  ready  to  take 
its  usual  place,  the  place  up  front.  ☆ 


After  the  bombers  had  unloaded  their  cargoes,  mechs  drained  the 
gasoline  from  the  wing  tanks,  leaving  just  enough  for  the  return  trip. 


THE  CARELESS  DIE  EARLY  ( Continued  from  Page  17) 

accidents,  of  frostbite  casualties,  and  of  drownings  which 
have  occurred  in  the  last  18  months. 

In  August,  1943,  General  Arnold,  inspecting  the  8th  Air 
Force,  saw  the  PEO  at  work.  When  General  Arnold  got 
back  to  Washington,  he  told  the  Air  Staff,  “We  want  Per¬ 
sonal  Equipment  Officers  now.” 

Regulations  and  TOs  were  devised  and  revised.  Training 
of  the  PEO  at  the  AAF  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Field,  Texas,  began  where  the  course  for  the  Unit 
Oxygen  Officer  left  off.  Capt.  Sidney  G.  McGavic  and 
Capt.  Henry  J.  Dohrman  were  brought  back  from  the  8th 
Air  Force  to  instruct  students  on  air-sea  rescue  and  PEO 
organization,  and,  meanwhile,  Capt.  Samuel  R.  M.  Reynolds, 
aviation  physiologist,  hustled  to  England  to  get  the  latest 
information  on  PEO  instruction.  Later,  the  AAESAM. 
course  was  moved  to  AAFSAT  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  expanded 
and  placed  under  the  Aero  Medical  Department. 

By  October,  when  the  Orlando  course  was  terminated, 
more  than  2,000  PEOs  had  been  trained. 

The  three-week  Orlando  course,  of  shotgun  proportions, 
was  calculated  to  give  the  PEO-to-be  some  real  insight  into 
the  flyer’s  problems.  The  student  officers  made  flights  in  an 
altitude  cold  chamber,  wearing  oxygen  masks  and  various 
types  of  insulated  and  heated  suits  to  get  a  taste  of  40  below 
zero  at  30,000  feet  above  sea  level.  They  saw  how  a  man 
loses  muscular  control  and  then  passes  out  when  he  gets  oxy¬ 
gen  want.  They  learned  to  fit  masks  and  test  them  for  leaks. 
They  ran  through  dinghy  drills  in  a  B-17  mock-up,  and 
found  out  how  easy  it  is  to  snafu  when  you  have  only  45 
seconds  to  get  in  that  rubber  raft.  They  were  taught  how  to 
open  and  inflate  the  one-man  and  five-man  life  rafts  in  the 
water.  By  sitting  out  in  a  five-man  raft  from  sunset  to  sun¬ 
rise,  they  observed  that  three  is  a  crowd  and  five  is  a  mob 
scene.  They  rode  Navy  crash  boats  and  Army  B-17s  in  an 
air-sea  search  off  Daytona  Beach  which  proved  that  it’s  easier 
to  lose  a  raft  than  to  find  one.  They  put  on  Mae  Wests  and 
parachutes  and  jumped  into  the  drink  from  a  tower. 

The  high  spot  of  the  course,  and  the  low  spot  in  morale, 
was  a  five-day  struggle  with  sand  flies,  sunburn  and  sour 
stomach  in  a  jungle  survival  problem  on  a  swamp  island 
which  the  Florida  real  estate  jokers  gave  back  to  the  lizards. 

The  PEO  goes  forth  from  Orlando  with  a  bundle  of 
ADTIC  survival  literature  prepared  by  the  Arctic,  Desert 
and  Tropic  Information  Center,  which  leads  one  to  the 
impression  that  a  man  lost  in  the  jungle,  far  from  being  a 
hero  just  because  he  survives,  is  destroying  government 
property  if  he  loses  weight  and  is  AWOL  if  he  can’t  get 
himself  rescued  in  48  hours. 

From  all  of  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  PEO  has  an 
unhappy  job.  If  everything  is  going  all  right,  his  CO  is 
likely  to  forget  him.  But  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
equipment  or  the  men  using  it,  he  is  in  the  middle.  He’s 
just  a  ground-gripper  with  no  place  to  go. 

But  he’s  a  member  of  the  combat  team,  there  at  the 
briefing  and  back  for  the  interrogation,  and  he  gets  his 
reward  when  he  sees  all  10  of  a  crew  come  back  from  a 
ditching.  His  dinghy  drill  and  life  raft  inspections  did  that. 

He  can  look  proud  when  the  flight  surgeon  brags  that 
they  haven’t  had  an  oxygen  accident  in  a  month,  because  it 
was  he  who  trained  the  crews  on  that  22-point,  90-second 
oxygen  preflight  check  arid  only  he  who  knew  enough  to 
inspect  each  Airco  regulator  diaphragm  for  spring  tension. 

When  Headquarters  reports  that  high  altitude  frostbite 
has  been  cut  93  percent,  as  in  the  8th  Air  Force,  the  PEO 
can  smile  at  the  way  he  toiled  on  ohmmeter  tests  and  ate 
out  the  gunners  on  learning  to  work  with  their  gloves  on.  •& 
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it  took  us  eleven  months  to  build  this  air¬ 
drome.  We  had  to  wreck  it  in  fourteen  hours 


jeep,  laden  with  leftover  explosives,  scurried  like  a 
frightened  rabbit  from  the  deserted  runway  of  Hengyang 
Air  Field.  Demolition  bombs  were  set,  fuzes  were  burning; 
in  a  matter  of  seconds,  huge  charges  of  TNT  would  crater 
the  airstrip. 

Safety  precautions  had  been  taken,  but  even  the  battle- 
hardened  officer  in  charge  of  the  little  party  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  when  the  roar  of  an  airplane  engine  came  out  of  the 
overcast  sky.  Almost  certainly  it  was  another  Jap,  and  the 
demolition  crew  was  out  in  the  open  with  a  jeep  full  of 
potential  destruction.  To  be  safe  from  the  explosions,  they 
were  putting  distance  between  themselves  and  the  field.  To 
escape  imminent  strafing,  they  would  have  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  nearby  revetment  located  so  close  to  the  mined  field 
that  falling  rocks  might  do  as  much  damage  as  Jap  bullets. 

Choosing  between  certain  and  probable  death,  the  officer 
swung  the  jeep  recklessly  into  the  revetment.  The  plane 
screamed  low  across  the  field  and  the  crew,  hugging  sides 
of  the  revetment,  sighed  with  relief  as  the  field  was  blasted 
by  three  heavy  bombs  and  the  plane  zoomed  away.  It 
meant  just  that  much  less  work  for  them  to  do. 

In  charge  of  the  crew  was  Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Treiber, 
Airdrome  Defense  Officer  of  the  China  Air  Service  Area 
Command,  and  twice  wounded  veteran  of  two  world  wars. 
All  day  long,  with  the  enemy  pounding  the  field  relentlessly 
from  the  air  and  ground  attack  a  decided  possibility,  he  and 
his  crew  of  11  men  had  worked  like  demons  to  complete 
the  job  of  mutilating  Hengyang. 

Demolition  of  airbases  was  one  job  the  China  Air  Service 
Area  Command  had  hoped  never  to  carry  out,  but  the  Jap¬ 
anese  drive  to  control  the  Hunan  Kwangsi  railway  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  line  of  communication  to  French  Indo-China  has 
slowly  driven  back  Chinese  ground  forces  and  necessitated 
abandonment' of  several  forward  bases  of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  L. 
Chennault’s  14th  Air  Force. 

Colonel  Treiber  and  his  men  at  Hengyang  were  the  first 
to  carry  out  the  demolition  phase  of  the  CASAC’s  Airdrome 
Defense  plan  for  all  China  bases.  But  trained  crews,  pre¬ 
pared  well  in  advance  for  such  an  eventuality,  have  proved 
their  worth  again  and  again  as  the  Japanese  push  onward 
through  China.  The  Air  Service  Command  has  never  left  a 
base  behind  without  mutilating  it  thoroughly.  Buildings, 
machinery,  bomb  and  ammunition  'slits,  runways — every 
man-made  implement  of  war  has  been  blown  to  pieces  <m 
hammered  into  useless  junk.  It  is  almost  impossjl  ’ 
render  runways  permanently  useless,  but  C  ASAC •. 
achieve  the  impossible. 


Runway  somewhere  in  China  being  mined  with  an  ingenious  pattern 
of  bombs.  Here  coolies  dig  hole  at  point  marked  with  white  circle. 


Demolition  bomb  is  placed  ip  hole  dug  by  coolies.  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
W.  Treiber  shaves  block  of  TNT  which  will  be  put  in  nose  of  bomb. 
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The  job  of  the  CASAC  is  to  maintain,  supply  and  reclaim 
all  military  aircraft  and  to  build,  maintain,  supply  and  de¬ 
fend  all  American  airdromes  in  China.  Operating  under 
Maj.  Gen.  T.  J.  Hanley,  Jr.,  Commanding  General  of  the 
China-Burma-India  Air  Service  Command,  and  Col.  Clar¬ 
ence  P.  Talbot,  Commanding  Officer,  the  CASAC  does  a 
job  which,  in  its  tremendous  scope,  is  peculiar  to  the  China 
area.  Its  activities  on  this  rapidly  developing  war  front  are 
constantly  coordinated  with  General  Chennault,  who  carries 
responsibility  for  the  personnel,  materiel,  adequate  main¬ 
tenance  and  protection  of  all  American  airbases  and  installa¬ 
tions  in  China. 

With  typical  thoroughness,  the  Air  Sendee  Command  has 
set  up  air  and  ground  defense  for  these  installations,  com¬ 
plete  with  annexes. 

One  of  these  annexes  includes  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  each  airdrome  in  the  event  of  abandonment 
to  the  enemy,  and  provides  for  an  adequate  crew  to  carry 
out  the  complex  and  dangerous  job. 

In  the  case  of  Hengyang,  a  12-man  crew  wrecked  in  14 
hours  an  installation  that  took  thousands  of  men  1 1  months 
to  construct.  After  that,  on  July  6,  came  the  destruction  of 
Paoching.  Lingling  followed,  and  on  September  20,  airstrips 
at  Kweilin  were  demolished.  As  the  Japanese  advanced, 
Tanchuk  on  the  West  River  had  to  be  demolished.  In  every 
instance,  the  job  was  done  by  a  handful  of  men  specially 
trained  for  the  particular  airdrome,  and  always  the  demo¬ 
lition  was  completed  within  a  few  hours  after  the  field  was 
abandoned . 

Colonel  Treiber,  who  since  the  loss  of  Hengyang  has  been 
made  Chief  of  Personnel  and  Training  Division  in  the  China 
Air  Service  Area  Command,  knows  the  peculiarities  of 
American  bases  in  China.  Three  times  he  has  made  a  com¬ 
plete  round  of  them,  first  to  draw  up  a  detailed  defense  plan 
fpr  each,  and  then  to  train  crews  to  carry  out  ejefense 
against  ground  or  air  attack  and  execute  the  “Demolition 
Annex”  in  the  event  of  abandonment. 

Proud  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  single  casualty  in 
carrying  out.  a  mounting  number  of  demolition  jobs,  the 
Colonel  credited  “close  coordination”  with  the  success. 

“A  well-trained  crew,”  he  said,  “ordinarily  encounters  little 
danger  in  handling  explosives.  However,  these  jobs  have  to 
be  done  in  such  hurry  that  every  phase  must  be  carefully 
planned  ahead  so  that  no  one  will  be  endangered  through 
ignorance  of  what  the  other  man  is  doing.” 

The<  general  procedure  followed  in  the  Demolition  An¬ 
nexes,  according  to  Colonel  Treiber,  is  first  the  burning  of 
buildings,  then  destruction  of  bomb-  and  ammunition  slots 
g,  and  gasoline  dumps.  While  this  work  is  going  on,  the  run- 
|  ways,  taxi  strips  and  parking  stands  are  mined  and  made 
f  ready  for  exploding. 

Usually,  the  demolition  of  buildings  is  a  comparatively 


soon  as  there  is  indication  that  the  installation  may  have  /to 
be  abandoned.  After  the  field  is  deserted  and  ready  for  the 
demolition  crew,  drums  are  placed  inside  each  building. 
The  crew  shoots  holes  in  the  containers  and  from  a  safe 
point  outside,  hurls  burning  material  through  windows  or 
doors  to  start  the  blaze. 

“One  time,”  the  Colonel  related,  “I-couldn’t  get  the  stuff 
burning  and  the  building  filled  with  gas  fumes  in  no  time. 
But  I  finally  got  it  started,  and  took  off.  When  I  was  about 
halfway  down  the  path,  the  building  went  ‘Woosh!’  and  I 
found  myself  running  a  race  with  a  window  sash!” 

Bomb  and  ammunition  slots  are  destroyed  by  dumping 
gasoline  inside  and  igniting  it.  The  tremendous  heat  sets  off 
the  explosives  and  the  main  problem  is  planning  their  de¬ 
struction  so  that  *they  can  be  handled  speedily,  vet  allow  the 
crews  to  reach  adequate  shelter.  For  explosive  demolition 
of  any  real  size,  hastily  built  lean-to’s  serve  to  keep  crews 
safe  from  falling  rock  and  fragments. 

To  illustrate  unforeseen  dangers  encountered  in  this  work. 
Colonel  Treiber  recalled  the  burning  of  a  building  full  of  50 
caliber  ammunition  at  Hengyang. 

“We  fired  it  and  ran  like  mad  for  the  nearest  revetment 
before  the  cases  began  to  explode.  Everything  went  fine 
until  a  stray  slug  hit  a  gasoline  drum  next  to  us  and  the 
stuff  began  to  trickle  down  the  hill  toward  the  fire.  .  .  . 
We  didn’t  stay  much  longer.” 

The  “Annex  Plan”  provides  for  two  types  of  demolition, 
“destructive”  and  “explosive.”  “This,”  Colonel  Treiber  said, 
“means  that  we  destroy  as  much  as  we  can  by  fire  and  by 
breaking  it  up  with  sledges.  We  take  care  of  most  machin¬ 
ery  this  way,  though  sometimes  when  it  is  too  big  we  have 
to  use  explosives.” 

The  final  job  is  attempting  to  make  the  runway  useless  to 
the  enemy.  This  is  done  by  mining  the  strip  with  an  in¬ 
genious  pattern  of  bombs  devised  to  accomplish  greatest 
damage  in  the  least  time. 

Nose  plugs  are  taken  out  of  the  bombs  and  a  half-pound 
block  of  TNT  is  shaved  round  to  fit,  then  inserted.  To  this 
is  attached  either  an  electric  or  non-electric  detonator  cap. 
When  there  is  time,  the  bombs  are  buried  in  the  runway 
to  accomplish  a  maximum  of  damage,  but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary'  to  tie  two  or  three  together  and  explode  them 
on  the  surface.  . 

When  using  non-clcctric  explosives,  the  safety  cord  fuze 
and  prima  cords  arc  set  for  approximately  five  or  six  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  immediate  circumstances.  A  jeep 
sweeps  by  each  mined  spot  to  pick  up  the  man  who  touches 
the  mines  off.  “When  using  such  fuzes,  there  is  always  a 
standby  jeep,”  the  Colonel  explained.  “With  this  fuel,  you 
can  never  be  sure  your  jeep  isn’t  going  to  conk  out.” 

When  electrical  detonators  are  used,  the  crew  usually 
builds  a  lean-to  over  the  switch  box  for  protection  from 
falling  stuff. 

Asked  about  the  problems  of  getting  out  of  the  .  area 
after  the  destruction  is  completed,  the  Colonel  observed 
laconically,  “That’s  the  touchy  part  of  it!” 

But  the  records  show  that  not  a  man  has  been  lost  on  a 
demolition  job. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  China  Air  Service  Area  Command 
is  forced  to  destroy  more  of  its  bases  to  keep  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  is  ample  certainty  that  the 
job  will  be  done  well.  At  each  base,  crews  are  constantly 
trained  for  this  job  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  peculiar 
aspects  of  their  particular  job.  The  men  assigned  to  this 
heartbreaking,  but  essential,  task  have  been  taught  to  handle 
high  explosives  safely  and  efficiently  and  to  carry  out  their 
assignments  in  the  face  of  every  conceivable  obstacle.  The 
destruction  thus  far  has  proved  their  courage  and  skill. 

Text  prepared  by  Public  Relations  office,  14th  Air  Force 
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THE  ABC  OF  D-DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 

tem,  the  complete  organization  in  the  ETO 
was  established. 

Did  the  systerli  pay  off?  It  worked  so 
well,  that  on  D-day,  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  all  tactical  aircraft  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Air  Forces  were  grounded  for  lack 
of  parts. 

Next  came  the  translation  of  supply  into 
action.  Intelligence  provided  information 
on  what  targets  would  be  neutralized  when, 
while  the  Air  Staff  decided  on  how  much 
time  the  pre-invasion  “processing”  should 
take.  However,  questions  were  always  bob¬ 
bing  up,  like  “What  will  be  the  average 
altitude  of  attack  and  the  anticipated  bomb¬ 
ing  accuracy  at  that  altitude?”  “How  many 
bombs  will  have  to  be  dropped  to  get  the 
required  number  of  hits?”  "How  many 
bombers  will  have  to  be  put  over  the  target 
to  drop  the  required  number  of  bombs?” 

To  settle  these  and  other  fine  points,  it 
was  evident  that  only  a  complete  check  on 
combat  operations  over  a  long  period  could 
possibly  provide  the  data  required.  Yet  Sta¬ 
tistical  Control,  with  a  light  flick  of  its 
Form  34  reports,  served  up  the  figures  in 
short  order. 

Modification  represents  another  tangle  fre¬ 
quently  unraveled  with  timely  assistance  by 
Stat  Control.  In  the  ETO  back  in  early 
1943,  for  example,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
B-17  armament  by  installing  twin  50s  in  the 
nose  in  order  to  counter  enemy  fighter  planes 
which  were  attacking  head-on.  Only  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  bombers  in  a  group  needed  this 
change,  since  a  formation  is  so  deployed  that 
the  noses  of  aircraft  in  certain  positions  are 
adequately  protected  by  the  tail  guns  of 
other  planes.  It  was  the  job  of  the  modi¬ 
fications  officer  to  direct  the  flow  of  13- 17s 
from  the  airbases  to  the  depot  and  back 
again,  without  either  stripping  the  airbase 
below  combat  strength  or  overcrowding  the 
service  facilities.  What  was  more,  he  had  to 
keep  track  of  those  bombers  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  which  had  been  armed  in  this  way, 
since  it  was  this  factor  which  decided  what 
plane  would  lead  each  element.  This  seemed 
simple  enough,  but  when  the  air  forces  be¬ 
gan  massing  ships  for  big  offensives,  the  situ¬ 
ation  became  so  involved  with  details  that 
modifications  officers  were  on  the  verge  of 
throwing  up  their  hands. 

Here,  too,  Statistical  Control  stepped  in 
and  came  up  with  the  right  idea — on  the 
nose.  An  appendix  was  added  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  aircraft  status  report  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  forwarding  it  to  higher  levels. 
Under  this  plan,  group  knew  by  serial  num¬ 
ber  what  aircraft  had  been  modified,  air 
division  knew  by  quantity,  and  command 
knew  by  percentages.  But  any  time  com¬ 
mand  wanted  to  know  by  serial  numbers, 
the  necessary  information  could  be  supplied 
within  the  hour. 

Preparation  for  D-day  in  Europe  was  a 
big  order.  Stat  Control  took  off  its  tabula¬ 
tors,  rolled  up  its  index  files  and  went  to 
work.  Preparation  for  D-day  in  the  Pacific 
will  be  an  equally  large  undertaking.  But 
Stat  Control  has  its  machinery  set  up,  its 
report  system  organized  and  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  data  ready  for  action.  •& 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  53 

1.  (b)  1,000 

2.  (a)  Dominator 

3.  (a)  True 

4.  (d)  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 

5.  (b)  5% 

6.  Personal  Affairs  Officer 

7.  (c)  May  6,  1942 

8.  (b)  Experimental 

9.  (c)  2,000  yards 

10.  (c)  Wilmington,  Del. 

11.  (  b  )  Delaware  to  India  and  China 

12.  (a)  Separate  gas  vapors 

13.  (b)  False.  Leyte,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  2,800  square  miles,  is  the 
eighth  largest  of  the  islands,  Lu¬ 
zon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Negros, 
Panay,  Palawan  and  Mindoro  are 
larger  in  that  order. 

14.  (b)  False.  Direct  communica¬ 
tion  is  authorized. 

15.  (b)  False.  The  B-29  wingspan  is 
approximately  141  feet;  the  B-19, 
212  feet. 

16.  (b)  Viscosity 

17.  (c)  450 

18.  (b)  False.  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics 

19.  (a)  True 

20.  Tire  C-46  Commando  (left)  and 
the  C-47  Skytrain. 


Rendezvous 

(Continued  from  Page  55) 

may  think  that  was  a  terrible  price  for  any 
human  to  pay,  but  we  got  the  “upper  hand”  l 
in  air  power  back  then,  and  from  where  I 
now  sit  it  seems  to  me  my  present  comfort  i 
is  earned.  ...  I  am  much  improved  and 
able  to  get  about  with  my  cane  and  try  to 
keep  my  time  gainfully  occupied.  .  .  .  Some 
folks  think  I  am  dead,  but  my  desire  to  live 
seems  to  keep  me  alive  regardless  of  what 
folks  think. 

Maj.  R.  W.  Schroeder  (Retired) 

P.  O.  Box  87,  Glenview,  Ill. 

To  Major  Schroeder  every  airman  in  the 
AAF  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  many  owe 
their  lives.  This  pioneer  flyer  made  his  first 
record  ascent  into  the  upper  air  in  1918. 
Within  tivo  years  he  had  pushed  his  ceiling 
from  28,000  to  33,000  feet  (the  first  pilot  to 
pass  30,000  feet),  collecting  invaluable  data 
on  flight  conditions  in  that  region,  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  man  and  machine.  His  flights  were 
made  in  open  cockpit  jobs  in  which  few  men  j| 
would  care  to  risk  their  necks  today.  W e  j 
were  happy  to  hear  from  him  and  to  pass  on 
his  thoughts  to  all  our  readers. — Ed. 


WAC  Happy 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  This  is  not  a 
complaint,  neither  a 
suggestion.  But  the 
girl  pictured  on  the 
back  cover  of  your 
October  1944  issue 
looked  very  familiar 
to  me.  And  if  it’s 
possible  please  send 
me  her  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

Sgt.  Donald  M.  Luke,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Dear  Editor: 

...  I  have  no  squawk,  comment  or  sug¬ 
gestion  to  offer,  but  I’m  awfully  puzzled. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Wac 
whose  picture  appears  on  the  back  cover  of 
Air  Force  for  October.  I  know  I’ve  seen 
her,  either  in  my  Basic  60 — or  back  home. 

I  think  your  magazine  is  great  and  I  read 
every  page  religiously  every  month. 

Pvt.  Frances  Drcnnan,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  On  the  back  cover  of  your  October 
issue  there  is  a  picture  of  an  enlisted  Wac. 
The  picture  is  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
with  whom  I  have  lost  contact.  It  was  quite 
a  surprise  to  see  her  in  uniform.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible  I  would  like  full  name,  grade 
and  complete  address. 

Lt.  Henry  R.  Hales,  McClellan  Field,  Calif. 
Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  While  looking  through  your  October 
issue,  I  noticed  your  ad  on  the  back  cover. 
There  is  but  one  picture  of  a  girl.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  learning  her  name 
and  address,  the  reason  being  that  she  looks 
very  much  like  a  girl  I  knew  back  home  and 
haven’t  seen  for  over  two  years.  I  know  she 
joined  the  forces,  but  that’s  all.  Is  her  name 
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Frances  LeFevre,  and  is  lier  home  in  Center 
Line,  Mich.? 

Lt.  Paul  Gardella,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Gardella  gets  the  gal.  Or  at 
least,  he  has  a  head  start.  She  is  Frances 
LeFevre,  of  Center  Line,  Mich. — Ed. 

Our  Error 

Dear  Editor: 

...  In  your  issue  of  Air  Force  dated 
July,  1944,  on  the  article  “Land  and  Live 
in  the  Desert,”  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  an  error  in  the  picture  which  shows  a 
staff  sergeant  firing  the  M-ll  Distress  Flare 
with  the  M-8  Aircraft  Projector  and  yet  the 
caption  beneath  that  picture  stated  that  he 
was  firing  the  Very  pistol.  It  is  impossible 
to  fire  any  aircraft  flares  with  the  Very 
pistol.  .  .  . 

Cpl.  Charles  Kapncr,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Correct.  The  man  in  the  photograph  is  fir¬ 
ing  an  “ M-ll  distress  flare”  with  a  ‘‘pistol, 
pyrotechnic,  AN-M8.” — Ed. 

Kind  Words  Section 

Dear  Editor: 

...  I  have  just  seen  the  new  Air  Force 
and  hasten  to  congratulate  you  on  the  new 
format.  It  is  much  more  dynamic  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  greater  reader  appeal. 

Lt.  Col.  Merle  Arnritage,  Atlantic  City 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  Let  me  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  praise  I’m  sure  you  are  receiving  on  your 
latest  (October)  issue  .  .  .  Art,  layout  and 
copy  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  Air 
Force  .  .  . 

S./Sgt.  Max  Shulmnn,  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 
Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  We  want  to  tell  you  that  we  think 
the  new  cover  of  Air  Force,  is  tops.  But 
old  cover — new  cover — it’s  the  best  darned 
magazine  of  its  tvpc  anywhere.  You  certainly 
do  a  magnificent  job  and  we’re  proud  to  be 
on  your  mailing  list  .  .  . 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  Your  new  front  cover  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  both  the  design  and  the  photo  (es¬ 
pecially  the  photo).  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
S/Sgt.  P.  B.  Cunningham,  APO  862, 
c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Editor: 

Hooray  for  your  new  cover  on  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  Air  Force — certainly  is  a 
grand  improvement. 

Cpl.  Tom  Blandford,  Cedar  Key,  Fla. 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  Overall  rating  for  Air  Force  superior 
without  hesitancy. 

T/Sgt.  J.  A.'  Casey,  Bolling  Field,  D.  C. 


PICTURE  CREDITS 

All  photographs  in  this  issue  furnished 
through  official  Army  Air  Forces  and/or 
Signal  Corps  sources.  Requests  for  prints  of 
photographs  appearing  in  Air  Force  should 
he  directed  to  the  AAF  Photographic  Library, 
Headquarters,  AAF,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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.  BEFORE  DECEMBER  7,  1941 


1903,  DEC.  17: 

1907,  DEC.  23: 

1911,  DEC.  31: 
1914,  DEC.  16: 

1918,  DEC.  23: 

1919,  DEC.  31: 

1920,  DEC.  31: 

1922,  DEC.  18: 

1925,  DEC.  31: 

1926,  DEC.  21: 

1927,  DEC.  14: 

1931,  DEC.  18: 

1931,  DEC.  22: 

1935,  DEC  1-2: 

1935,  DEC.  31: 


First  controlled  power  airplane  flights  made  by  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  at  Kitty  I  lawk,  N.  C. 

* 

Bids  on  heavier  than  air  “flying  machine”  called  for  by 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Fifteen  airplanes  purchased  by  the  Army. 

First  radio  message  ever  received  in  an  airplane,  at 
Manila,  P.  I.,  from  Corregidor. 

Maj,  Gen,  C.  T.  Menoher  made  Director  of  Air  Service. 

Notable  technical  developments  of 'the  year  include  leak- 
proof  tanks,  free  parachute  pack,  reversible  and  variable 
pitch  propellers,  supercharger,  siphon  gasoline  pump, 
fins  and  floats  for  emergency  water  landings,  and  a  87 
m.m  cannon  in  a  bomber,  the  first  cannon  mounted  and 
fired  in  an  American-built  airplane. 

Major  accomplishments  listed  by  Air  Service  engineering 
division  arc:  The  GAX  armored  attack  plane;  700  lip 
“W”  engine,  the  new  Martin  bomber,  and  aerial  firing 
of  37  mm  cannon. 

.  * 

Helicopter  test-flown  one  minute,  42  seconds. 

Developments  of  the  year  include  the  Douglas  Cl  trans¬ 
port,  standardized  airway  light  beacons,  the  radio 
beacon,  and  oleo-pheumatic  shock  absorbers  and  brakes. 

Goodwill  flight  from  Texas  around  'South  America 
begun.  Return  on  May  2,  1927.  Distance:  22,065 
miles. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  E.  Fcchet  succeeds  Maj.  Gen.  M.  M. 
Patrick  as  Chief  of  Air  Corps. 

Work!  duration  record  for  gliders  is  established.  Flying 
time:  21 : 34: 15. 

Maj.  Gen.  B.  D.  Foulois  is  appointed  Chief  of  Air 
Corps.  •  . 

Mass  flight  of  29  bombardment  planes  of  7th  Bombard¬ 
ment  Group  made  from  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  to  \Tero 
Beach,.  Fla.  Elapsed  time,  21.50. 

Device  insuring  automatic  fuel  transfer  in  airplanes  with 
reserve  -fuel  tanks  is  developed. 


1936,  DEC.  14-18:  Five  B-lOs  make  goodwill  flight  from  France  Field, 
C.  Z.,  to  Bogota,  Colombia. 
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OR  NOT 


By  Capt.  E.  E.  Churchill 

CO,  15th  Air  For pe  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron 


I  ess  than  a  year  ago,  unpredictable  weather  was  costing  the 
15th  Air  Force  an  average  of  three  or  four  abortive  mis- 
i  •  sions  a  week.  Dozens  of  others  were  being  grounded  by 
the  uncertainty  of  weather  conditions  en  route  and  over 
the  target.  Precious  time  and  gasoline  was  being  squandered 
by  flying  three  or  four  hours  toward  targets,  only  to  find 
them  overcast.  Failure  to  utilize  the  maximum  number  of 
bombing  days  was  giv  ing  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  put 
his  factories  back  into  operation  before  they  could  be  paid 
encore  visits.  And  seeing  their  bombs  jettisoned  into  the 
ocean  instead  of  exploding  on  the  targets  was  having  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  bomber  crews. 

Weather  was  at  the  root  of  these  uncompleted  missions, 
but  weather  forecasters  were  not  to  blame.  Their  reports 
ended  abruptly  at  the  borders  of  enemy-held  territory  while 
targets  for  which  they  were  expected  to  forecast  were  often 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond.  Then  there  was  another  compli¬ 
cation — the  freakish  movement  of  air  masses  across  the  Alps 
frequently  resulted  in  a  complete  about-face  in  the  weather 
within  an  hour  or  two. 

There  had  to  be  a  practical  solution  to  these  problems. 
The  1 5th  found  it  in  weather  reconnaissance. 

The  principle  involved  is  a  simple  one.  Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  a  hundred  bombers  on  a  flight  that  might  be  wasted,  a 
fast  fighter  plane  is  first  sent  over  the  target  to  take  a  look 
at  the  weather  and  report  back.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  idea  itself  but  it  took  months  of  experimenting 
before  it  really  paid  off. 

The  plan  of  double-checking  the  weather  began  on  a 
limited  scale  in  March,  1943,  with  each  group  sending  out 
its  own  weather  ship  and  forwarding  its  findings — through 
channels — to  headquarters.  But  tardiness  of  transmission, 
lack  of  uniformity  and  coordination,  and  general  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  the  reports  almost  nullified  their  effectiveness.  Plans 
and  personnel  were  still  being  needlessly  lost,  precious  time 
and  gasoline  were  still  being  wasted,  and  chances  of  the 
success  of  missions  continued  to  be  reduced  approximately 
50  percent  by  inadequate  weather  information. 

To  iron  out  these  wrinkles  in  the  system,  the  15th  Air 
Force  Weather  Reconnaissance  Detachment,  destined  to 
blossom  four  months  later  into  a  full-fledged  squadron,  was 
organized  on  November  3,  1943,  with  six  hand-picked, 
battle-seasoned  P-38  pilots,  each  with  15  to  35  combat  mis¬ 
sions  under  his  belt,  and  22  enlisted  men  with  an  average  of 
two  and  a  half  years'  experience  as  P-38  mechanics. 
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The  day  may  look  dreary  as  hell  but  these  flying  weather 
snoopers  in  Italy  can  usually  find  a  target  for  our  bombers 


In  spite  of  the  customary  difficulties  of  supply,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  communications  attendant  upon  a  new  outfit, 
the  results  were  amazing.  In  less  than  a  week  after  the 
organization  of  the  detachment,  abortive  missions  had  been 
practically  erased.  By  the  end  of  February,  weather  recon¬ 
naissance  flights  had  been  officially  credited  as  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  success  of  1 5  missions  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  attempted. 

Cases  like  this  were  typical: 

Flying  entirely  by  instruments  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
two  P-38  pilots  had  emerged  from  the  soup  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise  to  find  both  targets  clear.  A  subsequent  search 
along  the  front  had  ferreted  out  several  breaks  large  enough 
to  permit  passage  of  the  bombers.  This  information,  radioed 
back  to  Bari,  enabled  the  rerouted  heavies  to  complete  one 
of  their  most  successful  missions  and  to  catch  the  Germans, 
who  had  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  fis -a  result 
of  the  heavy  belt  of  weather,  completely  by  surprise.  \ 

On  another  day,  planes  had  been  loaded  and  crews  briefed 
for  twin  daylight  strikes  on  submarine  pens  at  Marseilles 
and  ballbearing  works  at  Turin.  Just  before  take-off  time, 
the  mission  had  been  temporarily  cancelled.  A  treacherous 
front,  cutting  at  right  angles  across  the  route  to  the  targets, 
had  wedged  its  way  over  Corsica  and  Sardinia  and  the 
chances  of  piercing  it  seemed  slim.  Yet,  five  minutes  later, 
because  of  a  last  minute  report  by  weather"  Reconnaissance, 
the  bombers  were  chasing  each  other  down  the  runways. 

Missions  flown  by  weather  reconnaissance  are  roughly 
divisible  into  three  principal  categories.  First,  there  are  the 
general  area  missions  in  which  planes  are  dispatched  on  a 
staggered  schedule  throughout  the  day  over  various  routes 
radiating  from  the  base.  Reports  from  these  area-blanketing 
flights  not  only  give  operations  officers  a  detailed  weather 
picture  for  the  planning  of  the  next  day’s  operations,  but 
they  also  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  RAF  in  charting 
night  bombing  missions. 

Still  more  important  are  the  target  check  missions,  flown 
a  short  time  before  take-off  time  to  pry  into  any  question¬ 
able  weather  conditions  which  may  have  developed  during 
the  night — and  to  give  the  green  light  to  waiting  bombers  if 
the  prospects  are  promising,  or  to  hold  them  at  home  if  the 
picture  is  dark. 

Finally,  when  the  soup  is  thick  and  the  breaks  are  few, 
there  are  pathfinding  missions  to  locate  openings  for  out¬ 
bound  and  homing  bombers  whose  maximum-range  flights 
leave  no  surplus  fuel  for  scouting  around  on  their  own. 

Secret  of  the  success  of  the  target  check  missions  is  tim¬ 
ing.  Information  on  weather  conditions  over  the  target  area 
loses  its  value  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  lag  in  report¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  discovered  early  in  the  game  that  if  the  target 
is  four  hours  away,  you  can’t  wait  until  the  weather  recon 
plane  returns  to  make  its  report  before  you  send  your 
bombers  off.  By  the  time  they  arrive,  the  weather  may  have 
changed  and  the  target  may  be  closed  in.  Wherever  possible, 
the  pilot  radios  his  findings  in  simple  code  to  a  powerful 
homing  station,  from  which  point  they  are  promptly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  staff  weather  officer  and  all  units  which  might 
benefit  from  the  reports.  If  the  distance  from  base  to  the 
target  is  beyond  the  350-400  mile  radio  range,  a  second  re¬ 
connaissance  plane  is  sent  out  behind  the  first  to  pick  up  its 
signals  and  relay  them  home.  Thus,  the  bombers  may  be  half 
way  to  their  targets  before  the  reconnaissance  planes  return. 
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Fastest  transmission  method  of  all  is  the  one  by  which 
the  weather  recon  pilot  radios  his  information  directly  to  the 
leader  of  the  bomber  group  while  both  are  in  flight.  If  the 
main  target,  for  example,  is  Schweinfurt  and  that  city  is 
blanketed  by  heavy  overcast,  there’s  a  sporting  chance  that 
either  Stuttgart  or  Regensburg  is  clear.  The  P-38  weather 
plane  leaves  in  advance  of  the  bomber  flight,  takes  readings 
at  several  points  along  the  way,  observes  conditions  at  the 
selected  targets — or  at  points  near  them— and  heads  back. 
The  route  of  the  bombers,  meanwhile,  may  be  directed 
either  toward  the  main  target  or  on  a  median  course  for  all 
possible  targets.  Some  point  on  the  course  is  designated  as 
the  “Turning  Point.”  There  is  also  a  “Point  of  Intersection” 
where  bombers  and  the  observation  plane  should  pass  each 
other.  This  is  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  Turning 
Point.  If  the  bombers  have  received  no  word  from  the 
weather  plane  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Turning  Point, 
they  proceed  to  the  main  target  as  planned. 

Expert  navigation  and  careful  timing  on  the  part  of  the 
weather  plane  pilot  are  paramount  in  this  particular  kind  of 
operation.  Flying  on  opposite  courses  at  high  speed,  bombers 
and  an  observation  plane  are  left  only  about  20  to  25  min¬ 
utes  for  intercommunication.  If  the  weather  pilot  doesn’t 
contact  the  bombers  within  this  brief  span,  his  mission  has 
failed. 

Weather  reeon  is  not  able  to  determine  whether  a  target 
can  be  attacked  in  all  instances.  When  cloud  cover  over  the 
target  is  3/10  to  7/10,  the  bombing  possibilities  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  observation  planes  are  most  useful  in  making  sure 
that  time  is  not  wasted  in  going  to  impossible  targets,  and 
that  a  clear  target  is  not  passed  up. 

Despite  several  very  definite  drawbacks,  the  P-38  was 
chosen  as  the  best  available  ship  for  reconnaissance  purposes. 
Its  range  enabled  it  to  poke  an  inquisitive  nose  into  the 
most  distant  targets;  its  speed  gave  the  pilots  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  leaving  attacking  Messerschmitts  behind,  and  its 
ceiling  permitted  it  to  explore  actual  conditions  through 
which  the  high-flying  bombers  would  pass.  Its  armor  plat¬ 
ing  was  left  intact,  but  three  of  its  five  guns  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  an  extra  VHF  radio  set  and  battery,  an  elec¬ 
tric  K-24  aerial  camera  and  a  radio  range  receiver. 

With  pilots  doing  triple  duty  as  their  own  observers,  navi¬ 
gators  and  gunners,  a  streamlined  report  sheet,  attached  to  a 
clipboard  clamped  on  the  pilot’s  leg,  was  devised  to  make  it 
easier  to  record  pertinent  weather  data.  A  simple  grid  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  to  locate  definite  areas  of  heavy  weather,  to  de¬ 
fine  pin-point  targets  within  these  areas  and  to  report  the 
extent  and  orientation  of  fronts.  Among  the  weather  factors 
observed  are  the  extent,  base  and  height  of  clouds,  approxi¬ 
mate  wind  direction  and  velocity,  temperature  at  every  2,000 
feet  of  elevation,  poor  visibility,  fog,  haze,  rain,  snow,  icing, 
turbulence,  thunderstorms  and  the  levels  of  condensation 
vapor  trails. 

Weather  reconnaissance,  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
promising  phases  of  strategic  bombing,  received  its  greatest 
tribute  in  a  recent  statement — with  no  strings  attached — 
made  by  A-3  of  15th  Air  Force.  It  was  that  the  operations 
of  the  reconnaissance  unit  had  slashed  at  least  six  months 
from  the  length  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  by  making 
it  possible  to  carry  out  continuous  bombing  strikes  and  thus 
thwart  the  German  efforts  to  repair  damage  to  key  factories 
and  military  installations.  RV 
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USA.  Second  lieutenants  are  so  numerous 
around  the  1st  Air  Force  Pilots  Processing 
Center  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  they  travel 
in  swarms.  It’s  a  rare  bird  among  them  who 
has  been  commissioned  more  than  a  month 
and  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  most  of 
them  are  still  cadets  at  heart.  Matter  of  fact. 
Capt.  Charles  Smith,  operations  officer,  got 
so  weary  of  refusing  requests  for  three-dav 
passes  that  he  planted  a  booby  trap. 

Confronting  a  pair  of  young  innocents. 
Captain  Smith  said  sharply:  “You  men  have 
been  in  the  Armv  more  than  a  year.  You 
should  know  by  now  where  to  get  your 
passes.  Go  see  the  first  sergeant.”  With 


brand  new  airplane-driver  hats  held  politely 
in  their  hands,  the  two  lieutenants  applied 
to  the  first  sergeant.  He  made  out  two  En¬ 
listed  Men’s  passes  and  the  young  pilots 
headed  for  the  bright  lights  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  “Just  a  minute,”  the  sergeant  called 
after  them.  “You’ll  have  to  get  the  CO’s 
signature  on  those  passes.” 

The  lieutenants  walked  into  the  old  man’s 
office,  saluted,  and  placed  the  passes  upon 
his  desk.  The  CO  glanced  at  the  passes, 
then  at  the  gold  bars,  then  at  the  youthful 
faces — then  he  roared.  It  was  the  bellow  of 
a  man  too  busy  to  appreciate  clowns.  The 
unsuspecting  officers  had  presented  passes 
made  out  to  Pvt.  Jake  Snake  and  Pvt.  Joe 
Blow. 

France.  It  was  one  of  those  bad  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  Third  Army’s  rush  from  St.  Lo  to 
the  German  border.  Nobody  was  very  sure 
where  the  leading  elements  of  the  ground 
troops  were,  and  our  P-47s  out  ahead  were 
having  trouble  identifying  targets.  Finally, 
one  flight  spotted  a  likely  looking  column  of 
troops  using  horse-drawn  vehicles — usually  a 
sign  of  Germans.  The  fighters  dropped  their 
bombs,  which  that  day  happened  to  include 
leaflets  advising  the  enemy  to  surrender, 
promising  good  food  and  civilized  treatment. 
The  payoff  came  a  few  days  later  when  one 
of  the  forward  command  posts  of  the  Tac¬ 
tical  Air  Force  was  visited  by  several  dozen 
grimy  Third  Army  infantrymen. 
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GOT  ANY  GOOD  STORIES?  SEND  'EM  IN! 

“OK,”  said  their  sergeant.  “We  surrender. 
Now,  where  the  hell  is  that  good  food?” 

USA.  To  our  attention  has  come  the  neat 
trick  of  Pvt.  Edward  O.  Spratt,  28-year-okl 
pre-aviation  cadet,  who  is  reported  to  have 
performed  6.429  consecutive  sit-ups  from  a 
prone  position.  An  AAF  camp  newspaper 
says,  “Starting  from  a  prone  position  with 
hands  locked  behind  his  neck,  Spratt  raised 
to  touch  elbow-to-knee  alternately  in  the 
prescribed  manner  .  .  .  and  returned  to  the 
prone  position  each  time.” 

It’s  not  the  6,429  we’re  excited  about, 
but  the  fact  that  he  accomplished  even  one. 
According  to  our  dictionary,  if  Spratt  was 
prone,  he  was  flat  on  his  face. 

China.  A  Chinese  bomber  crew  of  the  14th 
Air  Force  became  separated  from  its  forma¬ 
tion  while  returning  from  a  mission.  After 
losing  contact  with  other  bombers,  the  crew 
eventually  found  a  familiar  landmark,  the 
Yangtze  river.  This  proved  useless,  however, 
when  the  navigator  confessed  that  he  was 
too  confused  to  determine  the  direction  of 
their  base.  But  shortly  afterward  the  bomber 
changed  course  and  went  straight  home — 
without  the  navigator.  When  he  arrived, 
weary  and  footsore  some  days  later,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  pilot  made  me  bail  out  and 
ask  somebody.  Then  I  made  markers  on  the 
ground.  Then  I  hadda  walk  home.” 


Southwest  Pacific.  A  major  in  a  5th  Air 

Force  fighter  wing  claims  that  he  has  found 
an  easy  way  to  determine  the  various  levels 


of  command  at  his  SWPA  headquarters 
base.  At  wing  headquarters  mess  the  major 
says  he  is  served,  several  times  a  week,  one- 
half  inch  stubs  cut  off  the  butt  end  of 
asparagus  stalks.  When  visiting  naval  head¬ 
quarters  at  mess  he  was  served  the  middle 
part  of  asparagus.  Then,  one  night,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  major,  he  dined  at  another  place 
and  realized  suddenly  that  he  had  reached 
both  the  top  of  the  command  and  the  stalk. 
It  was  GHO  mess,  and  there  on  his  plate 
were  the  asparagus  tips. 

North  Africa.  Lt.  C.  A.  McEver,  of  San 
Antonio,  was  asked  to  describe  the  outstand¬ 
ing  incident  of  his  flying  career.  The  pilot 
sat  down  and  pondered  such  matters  as 


missions,  bombings  and  dogfights.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “I  guess  it  was  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  French  Morocco.  I  saw  an  Arab 
eat  a  sandwich  made  of  K-ration  biscuits  and 
a  tube  of  American  shaving  cream.” 

Burma.  If  you  need  any  further  proof  that 
our  nurses  aim  to  please,  here  it  is:  A  flight 
nurse  was  the  first  white  woman  to  visit  a 
remote  landing  strip  in  northern  Burma.  As 
she  was  about  to  leave,  she  asked  the  men 
if  there  was  anything  she  could  send  them. 
One  man  asked  for  a  red  head.  Another 
requested  a  brunette.  A  third  indicated  that 
he  went  for  blondes.  The  nurse  promised  to 
see  what  she  could  do  and  departed. 

A  few  days  later,  an  ATC  Air  Evacuation 
plane  landed  on  the  strip  with  some  nurses 
who  were  detailed  for  duty  there  as  a  result 
of  enemy  air  action.  There  were  three  nurses. 
A  red  head.  A  brunette.  And  a  blonde. 

China.  Some  of  the  boys  who  helped  de¬ 
stroy  our  airfield  at  Kweilin  report  that  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  gloomy  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  a  certain  spirit  of  gaiety  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  when  they  came  to 
burning  the  orderly  shack.  With  it  went  the 
First  Sergeant’s  duty  rosters,  including  as¬ 
signment  of  the  next  week’s  guard  detail.  ■& 
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1911.  Lt.  M.  D.  Crissy,  with  blockbuster  in  hand,  was 
the  first  man  to  toss  a  bomb  from  an  airplane.  Paper 
bags  filled  with  flour  were  used  in  earlier  bombing  tests. 


1911.  The  man  fumbling  around  in  this  dishpan  is  Riley 
Scott  who  is  about  to  try  out  his  mechanical  bombsight. 
Two  1 8-lb.  bombs  hit  the  target — well,  almost  anyway. 


1918.  The  Germans  had  big  plans  for  this  Zeppelin 
with  its  123-foot  wingspan,  four  pusher-puller  engines, 
but  they  had  to  use  it  mostly  for  taking  group  photos. 


1920.  Grandpappy  of  the  heavies,  this  Martin  GMB 
could  whiz  along  at  106  mph,  carry  1040-lb.  bombload. 


1921.  Billy  Mitchell’s  flyers  hit  the  crow’s  nest  of  the 
obsolete  USS  Alabama  with  a  100-lb.  phosphorus  bomb. 


1929.  With  a  4000-lb.  demolition  hooked  to  its  belly, 
this  B-2  struggled  into  the  air  and  bombed  successfully. 


1931.  From  the  looks  of  things  here,  fighter-bombers 
like  this  P-12  drew  a  pretty  good  bead  on  their  targets. 


We’re  more  than  2,300,000  individuals  .  . .  75,000  airplanes  .  . .  16  complete 
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air  forces  spread  around  the  globe.  But  above  all ,  we're  one  outfit,  one  team. 

And  that  oneness  gives  us  the  team-power  necessary  toJinish  our  job. 
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